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PREFACE 


The Ga'/eiteer of the Bombay Presidency was originally 
compiled bet ween 1874 and 1884, though the actual publication of 
the volumes was spread over a period of 27 years. The Kolaba 
District Cazcttcer was published, in 1883, 

This revised edition has been prepared under the orders of the 
Government of Maharashtra hy an Editorial Board, specially 
created tor that [turpose in 1949. The following are the present 
members (.4! tlie Editorial Board: — 

Chid Secretary to Covernineiit (Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S.). 

Dr. S. G. I’anaiidikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College of 
Comnrcrce and biconomics, Bombay. 

Mahamahopadbyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur, 

Dr. S. M. Katie, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Shri S. L. Karandikar, Poona. 

Director of Archives, Bombay (Dr. P. M, Joshi). 

Executive biditor and Secretary (Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, 
M.A., LA.S.). 

The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Sainitis Act, 
1961, enacted with the object of decentralization of democracy 
and ndmini.stration, came into effect in the district, as in all the 
districts of Maharashtra, from 1st May 1962. As the manuscript 
oi' tins volume was already in the pres.s the salient features and 
rite changes that have emerged with the introduction of the Act 
Inive been given at the end of the volume as an appendix. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronuneiation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only in 
three chapters, namely, Chapter 2—History, Chapter 3—People, 
and Chapter 19—Places of Interest and also in the Directory of 
Villages and Towns. In other chapters the current spellings have 
been rc-tained. A key to the diacritical marks used is given at 
page 981, 

My thanks are due to Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., Ph.D. (Econ.), 
Ph.D. (Hist.), Assistant Editor, Shri K. V. Yohannan, B.A., LL.B., 
Superintendent, Prof. A. N. Weling, M.A., Sarvashri D, C, 
Deo, M.A., and K. K, Cliaudliari, M.A., Research Assistants and 
other members of the staff for their valuable assistance in the 
preparation of this volume. 
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My thanks are also due to Shri J. W. D’Sonza, Director, 
Government Printing, Stationery and Publications, Bombay, and 
Shri S. R. Desai, Manager, Government Press and Book Depot, 
Nagpur, for execution of the printing work of this volume. 


Bombay: P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 

filly, ig 64 . Executive Editor and Secretary. 



GiiNERAL INTRODUCTION 

As i.ARLY AS 1S4.'? an attempt was made to arrange for the 
preparation of Sraristieal Accounts of the different districts of the 
Iffnnloav Presidcni.:y. The following estract* will be lound 
interesting as giving an itlea of tire intention of those who desired 
to have such Accounts cannpiled ;—■ 

Govcrnniciit cillC'l on ihc RevoiiiK' Cmmnissioiu'r to obiiiin from :iU the 
CoIIfciors :is ilieir ni'\t Annual Report, tlie Ciilhst ;tvailat)ie information 

regarding' tftcir tlislri<is . .Oo\eri)nK'nt remarkefl iliat. ns Collet’fm's 

and llu'ii Assiv,Tanls dming the large portion of rite year moved about the 
district in eonsiam: and intiiitatc communication with all classes, they possessed 
advantages wliieh no oilier public officers eiijoved of accpiiring a fidl know¬ 
ledge of the condition of the country; the causes of progress or refrogradation. 
tlte gr)od mt'asures which recpiire to be fosic'red and extended, the tail measures 
which call for alviiidonnunt. tlte defects in existing institutions wliieh recjuiie 
To be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to be apitlicd. Collectors also, 
it was observed, have an opporluniiv of judging of tlie effect of Rritish nde on 
the i'onditiou .'ind ch.-uacter of the pcojtle, and their easic prejudices, and on 
their siiiiersiitious observances. Tbev can trace tiny abeviition for the better oi 
worse in dwellings, (laibing an<l diet, and can observe the use of improvtrd 
implements of husbanclvy tu' other cr.ifts, the haltits of locomtUion, the st<itc 
of educaiion, particularly antong the higher classes whose decaying means and 
energy under our most levelling svsiem eonijuired with that of pit.ceding 
Governments wi'l attract their attention. Kinally thev can learn how far 
existing village iustiiutions arc elTcctutd to their end. and may be. made available 
for sclf-governnieni, and in ifie management of local taxation for local purposes, 

“ Tn oliedieiice t(.> tliese orders, reports were received from the Collectors of 
Ahnied.al.ad, Broach, Ktiira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports con¬ 
tained much intciesiing ioforination, Tliese five northern reports were 
pnicticallv the only result of the Circular Letter of 1843. 

The maitci- docs noi seem to have been pursued any further. 

Tn Oi iobcf bS67, ibc Secretary of State for Ituha desired the 
Bombay (dovc.-niiiK'nt to take concrete .stcjis for the compilation of 
a Gazettet'r of ibe Presidency on the model of the Ga/.elteer pre¬ 
pared dtii-ing tbar year for the Central Provinces, d'hc Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay (hen rctjticsfcd .some of its lesponsiljlc officials 
to submit a scheme (or tarrying' iiilo cflcxt t.lfc oidcis of Secrcraiy 
of State, :infl in 1868, appointed tbc Bombay Gazetted Committee 
to supervise and direct the |freparation of the Ga'ZcTteei. Aftei 
a few organizational experiments the responsibility was finally 
entrusted to Mr. Jamc.s M. Campbell of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who commenced the compilation m 1874 and conijflcted the series 
in 1884. Tlte actual pnlilication, however, of these volumes was 
spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 anti 1904 in which 
year the last General Index volume was published. 

Though a (.lazettcer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compila¬ 
tion was mucli vvider. It included not only a desciiption of the 


*' G.'izctrcei" ol' Bombuy Pre.sideiicy, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat, pp, iU 
and iv, 

A.2(lf'l—C 
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physical anti natural features of a region !mt also a broad narra¬ 
tive of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the peo]de 
living in that region. The purpose which ihe (lazcticer was 
intended to serve w'a.s made clear in the following remarks of 
Sir William Hunter, Director-Cencral of Stati.stics to tlu' (lovcrn- 
ment of India, when his o|>inion was sought on a draft article on 
Dharwar District in 1871*. He said— 

“ ATv own coiux'plion of the \v>>rk is lliat, in roliini foi' ;t coiintc of davs’ 
rradinj:;', tlic Accinint should riv(' a new Collector, ;t eomprelu nsive, and al the 
same lime, a dintiuet idea of (he district whieli he has been sent tS' .aliidni^^ier. 
Mere rcadiiijr never supersede praeiieal experience in tlie dlsaricl aiiminis- 

tration. Hut a snecinct ami v.ell conceived district account is eajjalde of 
antcclatiiig the accpiisition of stieli (lersoiial experience bv many miiuh- and of 

both facilitatinif and systemaiising a Colleetor’.s jKrson.al encpiirits. . 

Blit in a'l c.isc's a District Asrmmi Inacides dealing with local sjteci.ilitita; should 
furnish a historical it.irratioTi of its revenue and expenditure since it passed 
under the British rule, of tlie .sunvs which we Inive taken from it in taxes, and 
of the amount which we have returned to it in the protection of |)ro|)criy and 
person .and tlic other chtirgcs af civil GovermtlictU. ” 

The Cazettcer was tluis intended to give a complete jiiciure of 
tlic district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people liLit who as niemliers of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

dl-ie Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three 
Parts, making a total of 35 bonks including the General Index 
which was published in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of a 
general nature and were not confined to tlu; limits of a particular 
district. For example, Volume I dealt with lii.story and was split 
up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the other with 
Konkan, Deccan and Souithern Maratha Country; Volume TX 
tvas devoted to the PopiiJation of Gujarat and contained two parts, 
one descriiiing Hindus and the otlier Miissalmans and I’arsis, luit 
there was no corresponding Volume devoted to ihe popiilniion of 
Mahanislitia or Karnatak ; Volume XXV gave an account of the 
Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. The remain¬ 
ing volumes dealt witli various districts of the Prcsirlency and 
witli what were then known as Native States attached lo llie 
Bombay Pi'csidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or 
three Parts, for example, ihosc of Thana, Kanara, T^iona and 
Bombay, fhi the other hand, there was only one combined 
volume for some district.s ns for example, Surat and Broach, and 
Kaira and Punch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for 
all the District Volumes though the accounts of particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 

O.'izftWvi- Ilf the Bombay Brcsideiicy, Vol, I. Uur T (History of Ciiiar.al), 
p vii. 
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collci.'lcd frojri (>-o\criHiicnr: offices aiul, in respect of social and 
religion:; pradiccs, from responsildc citizens. Eminent scholars, 
experts and administrators contrihuted articles on special subjects. 

'rids (la/.eitce.r coin|)ilcd over eighty years ago had longj 
liccome scarce and entirely out of print. Jt contained authentic 
and usd'ul inl'ormation on scver:d aspcct.s of life in a district and 
was ccvcsif'cred to i)c of great value to the administrator, c'Utd 
schol'tr and the general reader. d'h('re was a sreneral desire tluU 

C 1 i.J 

there ould he a new and revised edilion of this monumenta! 
work. Tice rlien Government of Eombay, therefore, decided that 
the (dd Ckazettcer should !)c revised and republished, and entrus¬ 
ted the work of renision to an Ethtorial Board specially created for 
that jn.rpose In 1949. This new edition Iras been prejtared under 
the dil l ction of that Icditorial Board. In view of the rctrrgamza- 
tion of Statccs in 1956 aud the coming into existence of the Stale 
of Maliartislitra in I960, areas for wlrich no District Gazetteer had 
previously l>cen compiled are taken up and new District 
Gazcttci rs are being compiled in accordance with the common 
pattern. 

In tlu' nature of things, after a lap.se of over 80 years after their 
publication, .rtiosr of the statistical information contained in the 
old Gazetteer had hecorne entirely our of date and had to be 
dt'opjred altcrgetirer. In tliis edition an attempt has been made 
to give an idea of the latest dcvelojtinents, whether in regard to 
the adnrinistrativc structure or rhe economic set-up or in regard 
to social, religious and enhural trends. There are portions in the 
ok! Gazetteer hearing on archaeology and histoi'y which liave the 
impress ol profound scliolarship and learning and their worth 
Itas not diminished Ity the mere passage of time. Jtven in their 
c.ase, lit),',e\er, some restatement is. occasionally necessary in vie"/ 
of later investigations and new archaeological dl.seovcries hv 
scliolars, arul an attempt has Iteen made to incorporate in tins 
edition, the results of such suhsccjuenf research. The revision of 
old Voluints lias, in fact, meant an entire I’ewriting of most of lire 
chajiters and sections. In doing so, statistical and other informa¬ 
tion is oljtained from the relevant Departments of Government, 
and articles on ceitain specialised subjects arc obtained from 
competent schidars. 

In tltis dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and s(r do national retniircments and .social values. Such signi¬ 
ficant changes Itave taken place in India as in other countries 
during tlic last half a century, and more so after the advtmt of 
fndependeiK'c hr 1947. The general scheme and contents of this 
revised series (rf the Gazetteers have been adapted to the jieeds of 
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altered conditions. There is inevitably some shilt in emphasis 
in tlic presentation and interpretarion of certain phenomena. 
For example, the weightcfl importance given to caste and com¬ 
munity in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the 
ideolcjgical concepts of a secular democracy, though much of that 
data may have considerable interest from the functional, sociolo¬ 
gical or cultural point of view. Wliat is necessary is a change in 
perspective, in jircsenting that account so that it could he viewed 
against the background of a l)rt)ad nationalism and the synthesis 
of a larger social life. If is also necessary to abridge and even to 
eliminate, elaborate details about customs and practices which no 
longer obtain on any extensive scale or which are too insignificant 
to need any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, therefore, only 
a general outline of the practices and customs of the main sections 
of the population has been given. 

An important addition to the District V'olume in this edition is 
the Directory of Villages and I’owns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every village 
and town in the district. The district map given in this edition 
is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two series; — 

1. The General Scne.s.—-Tliis comprises Volumes on subjects 
which can best be treated for tlie State as a whole and not for 
the smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they will 
deal with Physical Features, People and Their Culture, History, 
Language and Literature, Botany, and Public Administration. 

2. The District Series .—This contains one Volume for every 
district of the Maiiarashtra State, d'he information given in all 
the Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less he the same for all the districts. 

In the preparation of this volume, the Board has received 
every assistance from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. A draft copy of this volume was sent to 
the Gazetteers Unit and was returned with valuable suggestions 
which have been incorporated in the volume. The Government 
of India gives a grant-in-aid of Rs. 6,(X10 per volume towards the 
cost of compilation and 40 per cent, of the actual printing charges. 


Bomuay : 
July, 1 ^ 64 . 


P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 



KOLABA 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL* 


Kolaba Disi Hicr WITH a lf.ngjh of about hundred miles from 
north to south and a breadth of from fifteen to thirty miles from 
east to west lies between 18° and 19° N latitude and between 70° 
and 1035° E longitude. It has an area of 2,715 sq. miles, and a 
population of 9,09,083 according to 1951 census with a density of 
355 persons per square mile. It has 1,776 villages and 13 towns. 
Its rural population is 8,13,055 and urban 96,028. 

On the west the district is bounded by the Arabian Sea and on 
the east its boundary runs partly along the' foothill zone and 
partly along the watershed of the major Sahyadrian scarp. On 
the north, it is separated from the Thana district by a boundary 
that is mainly administrative. On the south, the Savitri river runs 
as a boundary over a stretch of about -20 miles, though here too the 
eastern half of the boundary separating Kolaba from the Ratnagiri 
district is mainly administrative. From the administrative point 
of view, the districts of Thana and Ratnagiri are its nortlicrn 
and southern neighbours, hut over a length of twenty miles in 
the south-east, the Satara district adjoins Kolaba and on the cast 
over the major length it is the Poona district that forms the 
major adjacent district having important economic relation.ship 
through the Sahyadrian Ghat passes. 

• The section on geography (pp. 1 to 12) is contributed by Dr. C. D. Deshpande, 
Chairman, S. S. C. Examination Board, Maharashtra State, Poona. 
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MAHARASmUA STATE GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER 1. 


General, 

SUB-DlVl8ION3. 


Physical 

Featurbs. 


North Koiabt* 


The area included in the Kolaba district is for administrative 
purposes distributed over three sub-divisions. The details of area, 
land utilisation and population are as under: — 


Prant 

(1) 

Name of Taluka 

(2) 

Area in 
Sq. miles 

(3) 

Number of 
villages 

(4) 

Number of 
towns 

(5) 

Population 

(6) 

Alibag Sub-Divi- 

AUbag 

195-9 

167 

3 

1,05,455 

sion. 






Panvel Sub-Divi- 

Pen 

199-6 

134 

1 

69,665 

sion. 







Panvel 

215-3 

178 

I 

91,386 


Khalapur 

156-8 

140 


41,601 


Karjat 

238-6 

165 


67,364 


Uran 

75-2 

44 


47,322 


Sudhagad 

162-0 

86 


33,066 


Matheran Hill 

2-9 


, . 

2,808 


Station. 





Mahad Sub-Divi- 

Mahad 

271-1 

144 


92,439 

sion. 

Roha 

272-0 

160 

1 

70,502 


Mangaon 

362-7 

225 


1,07,633 


Poladpur 

188-0 

100 


51,742 , 


Murud 

133-2 

86 

1 

39,968 


Shrivardhan .. 

104-6 

73 

1 

50,885 


Mhasla 

134-4 

74 

1 

37,247 


Total 

2,712-3 

1,776 

12 

9,09,083 


Though the district forms an important part of the traditional 
‘Konkan Plain’, ruggedness and uneven topography form the 
governing theme in its physical features. Prominent on the 
eastern horizon, stands the main Sahyadrian scarp with a Crestline 
of peaks and saddles. Here the major streams that drain the 
land of the district receive their source waters. Westwards, the 
main Sahyadrian range sends several transverse members of sub¬ 
sidiary hills, many of which with varying heights almost reach the 
coastline to form headlands or promontories. 

From the point of view of drainage and orientation the district 
could be distinguished into three regions; the North, the Central 
and the South Kolaba. 

It is drained by three main river systems: the Ulhas draining 
northwards to meet the Bassein creek in the Thana district, the 
Gadi or Panvcl river and other streams draining the lands of 
Panvel into the Panvel or Ulva creek, and the Patalganga, Bhoga- 
wati and Amba draining the areas of Apta, Khalapur, Pen and 
Nagothua. The Ulhas with its main tributary streams, Poshir, 
Shillar and Pej flows northwards in a meandering fashion, after 
taking its source waters in a rift valley of great scenic beauty. In 
the north-eastern extremity of the district the land is hilly and 
highly eroded with gullies, streams and local chasms, but towards 
the main Ulhas stream it develops a more subdued appearance. 
Eastwards, nearer the Sahyadrian scarps, plateau features girdled 
with steep sides follow in succession to reach the Sahyadrian 
Crestline on which the Rajmachi Fort (2,710 ft.) in the Poona 
district occupies a commanding position. The valley of the Pej 
river is broad and is separated from that of the UUias by the 
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Dhak plateau and its projecting hill ranges. The Ulhas drainage 
in the Kolaba district is separated from tliat of the Panvel and 
Patalganga rivers by the Khandala offshoot of the main Sahya- 
drian range and its continuation in the slopes. 

The Panvel drainage has a south-western orientation and it 
drains the northern parts of the Kolaba district in a fanlike 
pattern with the Kanirang, Kasadi and Kalundri as main streams. 
Por a major part the Bava-Malanggad Range with its spectacular 
peaks having heights varying between 2,011 ft. and 2,595 ft. 
forms a watershed. Other hill features arc largely plateau rem¬ 
nants with heights of about 1,000 ft. above sea level. The western 
boundary of the district for a stretch of about nine miles is 
marked by the southern end of the Dhup Dongar with Dophora 
(1,328 ft.) as its main peak. In between the Dhup and the 
Malanggad-Chandcri Range lies a trough of land which allows 
access to the West Coast State Highway. 


CHAPTER I 
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The Patalganga river has its source in the Khandala portion 
of the Sahyadrian scarp. In its meandering north-westward 
reach of about 25 miles, several streams on either side drain the 
land that is highly eroded and marked by remnant hill features, 
the more jironunent of them being the Prabal heights (2,318 ft.) 
and the kamala fort range. On the south the Maiiikgarh 
(1,876 ft.) forms a steep range with a north-north-west and south- 
south-cast trend ; it is in fact a projection of the hill and plateau 
complex that separates the Patalganga and the Balganga drainage. 
Below Waveshwar, the Patalganga changes its course suddenly to 
south-south-west to join, after a stretch of about 20 miles, the 
Dharamtar creek. Hilly topography persists, but- the river 
valley is broader and merges into the tidal flats of the Dharamtar 
creek. The Balganga river is a tributary stream of the Patalganga 
only nominally as it flows almost parallel though in a more hiliy 
region, and joins the Patalganga only in the Dharamtar creek ; 
the land is hilly but generally the ranges like the Shillote and 
Badruddin are lower in height. 

The Bhogawati or the Bhogeshwarl river is a minor stream, 
flowing almost with tlic same trend as the Balganga. After a 
meandering course of about 40 miles it ends in the Dharamtar 
creek. 


A core of high level plateau intensely eroded and marked exten¬ 
sively by deep ravines and chasms, separates the Bhogeshwari 
drainage from that of the Amba which, on account of its wide 
valley floor, has gained economic importance. The Amba takes 
rise in a deep chasm abutting the Bor Ghat, and after a right- 
angled bend resumes its south-east trend for about 30 miles. Below 
Vajroli, the river suddenly swings its course north-westwards, and 
developing a wide valley floor and bordered by flat-topped hill 
ranges on either side, the river join's the sea in the Dharamtar 
creek after a stretch of wide mud flats and marshy land. Sudha- 
gad (1,981 ft.), Sarasgad (1,456 ft.) and Sagargad (1,361 ft.) are the 
more scenic landmarks in the topography of this area. 
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The lands of Ceiiiral Kolaba arc drained by two main rivers: 
the Kundalika and the Mandad. The Kundalika emerges from 
a deep gorge of the Sahyadris. Flowing for about eight miles in 
the north-west direction, the river turns due west for about 20 
miles; below Kolad it changes its direction to north-west and 
flows for about 30 miles to reach the Arabian Sea. In the middle 
course, the river runs through steep banks and is bordered by 
open undulating flow plateaus. Relow Kolad, it develops a much 
broader valley with thundered water channels and stormy bed. 
On either side of this broad valley floor, hill ranges of irregular 
trend and intense erosion mark the landscape. As the river 
approaches the sea, mudflats and swamps gam in scenic aspect 
and the headland of the Korlai Fort occupies a commanding 
position at the mouth. The Mandad river is comparatively a 
minor stream taking its .source waters in the central complex of 
low but high erodctl plateaus that separate the drainage of the 
Kundalika in the north and the Savitri in the south. In fact the 
Mandad is a local drainage development that pools the waters of 
these plateau features and empties them into the sea through the 
Rajpuri-Mhasla creek. Extensive formation of mudflats is a 
special feature of the Mandad drainage. 

South of the Mandad valley and the Mhasla creek the land of 
the district becomes more hilly along the coastal strip but more 
open in the central interior which is drained by the four impor¬ 
tant tributaries of the Savitri; the Ghod, the Gandhar and the 
Kal tributaries from north and tlic Nageshri from south. The 
Savitri emerges from the Mahabaleshwar complex of the Sahyadris 
and after a westward course of about ten miles, flows for the next 
ten miles due north, and then resumes for the next 40 miles its 
westward course to reach the sea near Devghar. The drainage 
pattern of the Savitri shows rectangular features though the 
Nizampur-Kal drainage has a more ranlike arrangement; in this 
area the Sahyadrin scarp has several lower level plateau buttresses 
with occasional deep chasms and wider valley features. 
But northwards and westwards, the topography becomes more 
complex with heavily eroded features and higher levels, the broad 
valley of the Ghod river being a notable exception. In the north 
stands the eminence of Raygad Fort (2,829 ft.), the famous strong¬ 
hold of the founder of the Maratha Empire. The high and 
uneven topography persists in the south-eastern .extremity- of the 
district. The upper bank of the Savitri i.s bordered by elevated 
hill ranges, and this hilly aspect continues in the west in the 
Nageshri river which is the main tributary of the Savitri from 
the south. The Bombay-Konkan-Goa ri>ad passes through the 
middle of this region and a branch forks out to reach Maha- 
baleshwar through the Fit/, Gerald Ghat. 

The chief hills of the district are the Sahyadris. From the 
north-eastern extremity, the district boundary follows, for a 
stretch, the foothill zone of the Sahyadris, and then along a pro¬ 
minent shoulder of the scarp and only over the southern shifts 
does the actual watershed form the district boundary. Steep 
scarps and chasms are more common in the central and southern 
parts of the Sahyadrian members lying in this district. 
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During the w'hole of this divStance, the Sahyadrian stretch 
appears like a huge wall, from a distance apparently bare, but on 
a closer view showing signs of vegetation with de^ well-wooded 
ravines and terraces of thick, evergreen forests. Tne crCvStline of 
the Sahyadris is marked by peaks of varying heights, some of 
them having a commanding aspect. The Sahyadrian range is 
croSvsed by several ])asses or Ghats, beginning from Bhimashankar 
Ghat in the extreme north-east of the district to the Par Ghat in 
the south. From almost every village from the line of hills, a 
foot'{)ath runs across the Sahyadrian Range. Only two of them, the 
Bor Ghat and the Fit/, Gerald Ghat (Ambenall Ghat), are 
properly developed for modern wheeled traffic. The Bor Ghat is 
a wx'll-know'n feature allowing access to the plateau both bv the 
Central Railway and the national highway from Bombay to 
Poona. The Fit/ Gerald Ghat has a fine road leading from 
Konkan lowland to the hill station of Mahabaleshwar in the Satara 
district. Of the other Ghat routes, Varandha Ghat joining 
Mahad with Bhor is useful for wheeled traffic. The other passes 
are the Bhimashankar Ghat, Kolimba, Savla. Kusur and Rajmachi, 
all lying to the north of the Bor Ghat. South of the Bor Ghat 
there arc no passes for a distance of about twenty miles till one 
reaches the Piin]iri Ghat which is about four miles north-east of 
Patnus. 'fhe Linga. Ucv, Kumbha, Kavalva, Shevatya, Madhya 
and Bbor Ghats lie between the Pimpri and the Varandha Ghats. 
In thcr south-east, besides the Fitz Gerald Ghat, there are the 
Kamtha, Dhavale and Par Ghats. 

Except for the immediate coastline, the land of the district is 
developed on such a hilly and irregular surface that it is difficult 
to group the minor hill features into ranges or hill systems. In 
the north the Mathcraii-Prabal complex is ejuite prominent. 
Besides a hill range south of Panvcl, Karnala (1,560 ft,), Ratangad 
(1,800 ft.), Mirya Dongar (1,100 ft.), south of Pen, Sagargad (1,357 ft.), 
west of Alibag, arc more prominent elevations in the northern 
portion of the district. In the southern half, Talagad (1,000 ft.), 
the Sukeli Range dividing drainage ba.sins of the Amba and 
Kundalika and the Mangaon range separating the drainage of thr 
Ghixl river from that of the Gandhari are more prominent. The 
famous fort of Ravgad (2,851 ft.) and Mangalgaa are detached 
outliers of the main Sahyadris. 

The Kolaba rivers have a common characteristic that their 
courses are divided into two well-marked sections above and below 
the limit of the tide. Their upper courses are steep and rugged 
with torrential waters flowing during the monsoonal season. 
Deeply entrenched gullies of the Sahyatlrian face feed the .source 
waters, and steep banks and gravel patches are quite a common 
feature in their reaches. Fording is difficult and often dangerous 
during the monsoons, but during the dry .season they cease to 
flow and form chains of pools separated by banks of gravel and 
ridges of rock. Below thi^ tidal limit, the bed is muddy, broken 
bv occasional dykes of rock, and the creek winds between banks 
high in places, hut in others so low as to be required to be raised 
to prevent the overflow of the tide. Except the easy Mandad 
creek, the beds are in places blocked with belts of rock covered 
only at high ride and making the passage tedious and difficult. 
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Besides the minor streams that drain the western slopes of the 
Alihag hills, Kolaha has six distinct river systems. In the extreme 
north lies the Ulhas drainage ; in the north-west, the Panvel creek 
collects waters from a radial pattern of short streams ; the Patal- 
ganga, Bhogawati aiul Amba rivers drain the lands of south 
Karjat and Pen sub-divisions; the Kundalika or Roha river 
drains a narrow central belt into the Chaul creek. The Mandad 
drainage is very much like an amphitheatre closing round the wide 
estuary at the mouth of which stands the Janjira fort; and the 
southern region is drained by the wi’ll-devcloped system of the 
Savitri, with its tributaries the Ghod, the Candhari, the Kal and 
the Nageshri. 

In the north, the Ulhas drains the land northwards. It flows 
for a distance of about fifteen miles in this district and then flows 
into the Thana district to join the sea in the Bassein creek. An 
interesting and economically imjiortant feature of the Ulhas drain¬ 
age is that it receives the tail waters of Bhivapuri Ilydcl system 
and this regulated flow of the water is capable of agricultural and 
industrial utilisation. South-east of the Ulhas drainage is the 
drainage focussing on the Panvel creek. The Kahindri is a major 
stream, but others arc .siiort and very much seasonal in their flow. 

The Patalganga is the next important river flowing east to west 
and receiving the tail waters of the Khopoli Ilydel Works. In the 
north of Pen, between the moiuhs of the Patalganga and Amhi 
rivers, the Bhiina drains a course of about sixteen miles across the 
north-east of Pen. About five miles further west, after a north¬ 
west course of about twenty miles through central Pen, the 
Bhogeshwari, Bhogawati, or Pen river looses itself in a nctw'ork 
of tidal creeks of wliich the Antora creek i.s more navigable and 
important. 


The Amba river, like other tidal rivers in the district, has two 
distinct aspects, above and below the limit of the tide. It rises 
m ^e Sahyadns near the Karondah pa.ss about two miles south 
of Khandala, and after a south-west course of about fifteen miles, 
^ north-west, and about four miles lower meets 

Nagothna. Where it meets the 
ride, the Amba, as late as January, has from three to four feet of 

tTn rains, is a rapid torrent some 

the twcnty-four miles from the sc.a, 

the r ver is a high tides navigable by boats. Below Nagothna. 

rhLn r " f«r about ten miles, between forest-clad spurs, the 
channel at low tide being blocked hv rocky ledges. Near Dharam- 

and Nagothna. fhe roek.s disappear, 

from a half m three-quarters of a mile broad, with low' swampv 
banks greon^ witli mangrove and other sea bushes. Through the 

fansTro^Bn^^”" Dharamtar to Karanja where the^Amba 

JcLrand^ and 

deeper, and has on either side wider stretches of mangrove swamns 

salt mar.sh, and redaimed rice lands, the character of the riv^er 

does not change. Between Nagothna and the sea, the Amba 
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receives no large tributary. The only streams of any size are two 
from the right bank and two from the left. Of the right bank 
streams tlie Nigdc river, after a short course chiefly draining the 
southern slopes of Mirya Dongar, joins the Amba about six miles 
below Nagothna. The next, about twelve miles further, is the 
Vasi, a salt creek whose waters run into the Pen river. The 
tributaries from the left are the Shahapur river, which rising on the 
eastern slopes of Sagargad, drains eastern Alibag, and, after a 
north-east course of about eight miles, falls into the Amba. five 
miles below Dharamtar. 'I’he other is the Revas creek, which 
receives the drainage of north-east Alibag and joins the Amba at 
Revas pier, about a mile from its entrance into Bombay harbour. 

As far as Dharamtar pier, about ten miles from its mouth, the 
creek is at all times navigable to boats. Above Dharamtar navi- 
gation is difficult, and, at low tides, impossible. At ordinary high 
tides and at spring tides boats can pass as high up as Nagothna. 
Rut the passage almost always takes even ordinary sized vessels at 
high tides. So much rime is wasted in waiting for water enough 
to cross the first rocks, that when the second harrier is reached the 
ebb has set in and it is no longer passable. Large boats which 
can go to Nagothna only at i^pnng tides are forced to stay there 
until the next spring tides. During the dry season, because the 
tide is then higher and the wind favourable, the passage is made 
only at night. Tn the fair season, there is a considerable traffic to 
Nagothna, chiefly the export of rice and the import of salt and 
fish. 

There are four ferries across the Amba. Of these the farthest 
up is at Patansai about three miles above Nagothna where the 
Rombay-Konkan-Coa State Highway crosses the river. The next, 
about three miles below Nagothna, plies, between Kolcti on the 
right and Bendse on the left. The next is between Dharamtar 
and Vave on the cast side of Pen about ten miles further, and the 
last about six miles lower is between Mankule on the west and 
Vasi on the east. 

The chief streams that drain west to the sea from the central 
Alibag hills are the Avas with a north-westerly course of about 
six miles to Surckhar about eight miles north of Alibag ; the 
Varsoli with a westerly course of about six miles to Varsoli, about 
two miles north of Alibag ; and the Sakhar with a north-westerly 
course of about eight miles to Alibag. 

The Kuudalika or Roha river, the main line of drainage for 
Central Kolaha, rises in the Sahyadris near the Garbolot pass in 
the Bhor taluka, about twelve mile.s north-east of H^olad. After 
a westerly course of about twenty miles it meets the tide at Roha, 
and for about twenty miles more to the west and north-west, 
stretches a navigable tidal inlet falling into the sea at Revdanda. 
The upper part of its course has scenes of great beauty, especially 
above Kolad where a rocky ledge dams the water into a deep 
winding, richly wooded reach about four miles long hemmed by 
rocky hills. Between Kolad and Roha, the bed is rocky and the 
banks high with some fine mango groves, and here, though it is 
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a large river during the rains, in the fair season it is little more 
than a chain of pool.s. At Rolia a stone wharf or causeway is 
used at spring tides by boats. But, except in the rains the creek 
is dry for about twelve bours in the day, and vessels can reach 
the pier only for about an hour and a half at each high tide. 
About a mile below Roha are several ridges of rock through one 
of which there is only one narrow channel, where the Revdanda 
ferry boat, if kept back by light or head winds, has often to stop 
and set its passengers on shore. For five miles more the water is 
shallow with numerous sandbank.s. Then, for the remaining 
fourteen miles to Revdanda. navigation is easy with w'atcr enough 
at all tides for vessels of larger size. 

Tbrougbouf its whole length the creek of the wooded hills, as 
Kundalika seems to mean, is very beautiful. On both sides, 
behind a belt of salt mar.sh and rice fields, the hills rise wooded 
and rugged. Occasionally a bend of the creek cuts off its outlet, 
and leaves a stretch of water, as if an inland lake, in places over 
a mile broad. The mouth of the creek is specially beautiful. To 
the north are the rich palm groves and orchards of Chau! and the 
ruined Portuguese fortifications and churches of Revdanda, and, 
to the south, on a high headland running half across the mouth 
of the creek, the picturesque fort of Korlai. 

During its passage across the district the Kundalika receives 
only two major streams. From the right, about four miles above 
Chaul, two streams join the creek in the village lands of Bhonang, 
the Ramraj with westerly course of about six, and tlie Bale with 
a .southerly course of about eight miles. The other chief Tribu¬ 
tary is the Achalbag, wbit h, after draining the hills near the 
Janjira border, falls into the Kundalika about ten miles below 
Roha. In synte of the difficulties of the pa.ssage in the five miles 
below Roha, during the fair season, there is a considerable export 
chiefly of rice and lirewood, and an import of fish and salt. The 
river is crossed by four ferries. Of these, one between Kolad 
and Pui, about eight miles above Roha, and anotlier hetwren 
Roha and. Ashtami ply only during the rainy season ; and two, 
below tidal limits, ply throughout the year, one between Padam 
and Khargaon about tw'o, and the other between Chavri and 
vShedsai about eight miles west of Roha. 

After the con.struction of Mutholi handhara, the waters of the 
Kundalika are used on a fairly large scale for growhig Wainganga 
paddy and vegetables by the cultivators. 

The Mandad creek, which with the Kundalika shares the drain¬ 
age of Central Kolaba, does not yiass more than fifteen miles 
inland to the rugged uplands that bound the Kundalika valley on 
the south and the Gbod valley on the w'est. Two .small streams, 
one with a westerly course of about six miles and the other with 
a south-easterly course of about five miles, join at Kondthara 
a])Our five miles south-east of Ghosale fort, and stretch about five 
miles south-west to Mandad. where they meet the tide and are 
joined from the left by the Bamanghar river. The Mandad river 
after about eight miles of a winding course to the south, falls 
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into the Janjira creek about ten miles from its mouth. Below 
Mandad, the creek winding among high well-wooded hills, lias 
many views of great beauty. At spring tides, small boats can 
pass as far as Malatc four miles above Mandad. 

In the south, the Savitri or Bankot creek, the chief of Kolaba 
rivers, gathers either directly or along its tributaries a substantial 
area of the district drainage. Rising in the south-east corner of 
the district, in the village of old Mahabalcshwar, it runs west for 
six miles. It then flows north-west for five miles and from about 
a mile below Poladpur runs north for about eight miles. It then 
turns sharply to the west, and, two miles further, meets the tide 
about two miles above the town of Mahad. From Mahad it is 
navigable, hut rocky and winding, up to .six miles west to Dasgaon. 
From Dasgaon it stretches about six miles south-west and west 
till it reaches the border of the district, and from there acting as 
a district boundary separating Kolaba from Ratnagiri in the 
south, passes about twenty miles west to the sea. ITie land along 
the hanks of the Savitri is rocky and hilly as far as Poladpur. It 
then stretches about eight miles to Kambla and Rajwadi in a 
broad well-tilled valley. Near Mahad there is some rich land and 
high tillage, hut further along near Dasgaon and for about six 
miles below to the Janjira border, the hills come close to the 
river’s edge. In its course through the district the Savitri receives 
six large tributaries, four from the right bank, and two from the 
left. The right hank tributaries arc the Kamthi, which, rising in 
the Kamthi joins the Savitri after a southerly course of four 
miles. About ten miles below the meeting of the Kamthi and 
the Savitri is the Raygad-Kal, which, ri.sing in the hills to the 
north of Raygad fort, flows south-east and south for about sixteen 
miles between the Raygad range and the Sahyadris, and then, 
turning five miles to the west, falls into the Savitri about four miles 
above Mahad. A little below Mahad comes the Gandhari, with 
a straight southerly course of about twelve miles between the 
Raygad and Dasgaon hills. Six miles further, at Dasgaon, comes 
the Ghod river which, with its tributary the Nizampur-Kal, drains 
the east and centre of the district as far north as the Kundalika 
valley. At Mangaon, about ten miles north-west of Dasgaon, the 
Ghod, after a winding southerly course of about ten miles, and 
the Nizampur-Kal. after a winding south-westerly course of about 
eighteen miles, join and after about two miles receiving the Pen 
from the right, pass three miles south till they meet the tide near 
Ghodegaon, an old trade centre. From Ghodegaon the river 
passes about four miles south and two miles east and joins the 
Savitri a little below Dasgaon. The two left bank tributaries are 
the Chola, which after a northerly course of about ten miles, joins 
the Savitri close to Poladpur ; and the Nageshri, which, with a 
northerly course of about fourteen miles, falls into the Savitri 
nearly opposite Dasgaon. Though bare rocky uplands are nowhere 
far off, along the banks of all of these streams is a considerable belt 
of rich land yielding two crops a year, and in places covered with 
gardens and groves. At suitable spots where the banks are steep, 
the bucket and lever-lift is used to water the lands along the 
banks. 
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The Savitri is navigable at high waters as far as Dasgaon for 
sailing vessels. At Dasgaon there is a stone jotty at which small 
crafts load and discharge cargo. Vessels drawing less than nine 
feet can at high-water spring-tides go as far as Mahad. Up to 
Mahad, at all times of the tide, the river is navigable to small 
crafts and canoes. The sixteen miles above the Ratnagiri town of 
Mhapral are extremely dilficuU. A small boat if it fails to leave 
Mahad within an hour of high water will hardly get further than 
Dasgaon. Even below Dasgaon the river is narrow, and shoals 
and rocky reefs and ledges make ihi; passage difficult and danger¬ 
ous. A steam launch .service operates between Bankot to Das¬ 
gaon. But sailing boats often spend three or four days in work¬ 
ing from Mhapral to Mahad. Tne eighteen miles west of Mhapral 
can be passed at all tides by vessels of small size. 

There are four ferries across the Savitri, between Chambhar- 
khind and Koudivti about two miles above Mahad and between 
Poladpur and Chari used only during the south-west monsoon, 
between Mahad and Dadli used all the year round but only at 
high rides and between Dasgaon and Gothe used at all times of 
the year and at all tides. A lifili ferry, on the Ghod river, 
between Tol and Vir about half a mile above its meeting with the 
Savitri, is used at high tides. Floods causing damage to land and 
property are not uncommon in the Savitri. 

In the rugged littoral physical setting of the Kolaha district, 
several interesting economic changes have taken place and these 
lend to its different parts a disrinctiveness of their own. In the 
hill and dale topography of the north-east portion, the Karjat- 
Khopoli region presents a dynamic landscape influenced Hy the 
development of liydro-elcctric power. Below the pylons carrjiing 
the power lines, industrial progress is much in evidence, especially 
along the Bombay-Poona Road. Favourable location, adequate 
water supply from the tail waters from Khopoli hydro-electric 
works, locSl supply of raw material and the arterial road commu¬ 
nications have given rise to industrial development. A paper 
mill has already been established and another is about to start 
work. Other factories arc following in the wake. Urban activity 
is visible on the roadside settlements. Karjat, though still a 
dormant taluka town, may bo expected to record further urban 
gains, in the near future, through industrial activity. Away from 
the Boinhay-Poona Road, and the Central Railway route with its 
feeder lines to Khopoli and Bhivpuri, the landscape i.s eminently 
agricultural in the valleys. Paddy is the main crop and nucleated 
hamlets cling to the rising grounds aliovc. The low plateau tops 
denuded of their earlier vegetation offer a rough grassland appear¬ 
ance with occasional scrub. The elevated hill ranges carry a 
somewhat better vegetation cover of monsoonal character, especial¬ 
ly in the liilly areas of Prabal and Matheran, the latter being 
famous as a hill station connected by a light railway from Neral 
and where a road link is also now proposed. 

To the north-west of Karjai-Khopoli region, lie the Panvel flats. 
Here the hills shrink to form low flats and knolls. Rice culti¬ 
vation gains in importance. But salt flats partly reclaimed for 
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agriculiiire and sluggish water courses present a marked contrast. 
Panvel is a market town, where the two highways from 
Bombay, one going to Poona and the other to Rainagiri meet. In 
Panvel, industrial development is also taking place. 

South of the marshy flats and tlic stretch of estuarine waters of 
the Dharamtar-Uran creek lies the Alibag coastal strip liaving a 
landscape of fine beaches interrupted occasionally by remnant 
boulders of headlands. Landwards, fringes of coconut palms, rice 
lands and scattered hamlets, introduce a pleasing scenic variation, 
and behind them, on the liorizon, stand with some vegetation cover 
the remnant hill ranges that are so characteristic of the central 
portions of the district. This coastal lowland is naturally a very 
rich agricultural area, well populated, with Alibag as the district 
lieadquartcrs and a local market town. Revdanda and Chaul 
are its satellites though Chaul srill wears its ancient glory of the 
Portuguese days as a leading port in the shape of dccaving struc¬ 
tures of churches and other buildings. South of the Kundalika 
estuary the typical coastal landscape of green valley floors and 
agricultural plain'^, with hare low plateau tops continues in the 
region of Mtirud, Janjira and Shrivardhan, right up to the 
southern border of the district which is demarcated by the lower 
reaches and the movirh of the Savitri river. Rice is the major crop, 
though pulses arc also grown and among the irrigated crops, 
befel-nut occupie-s an important position. Fisheries have a local 
importance though modern methods of fishing tend to widen the 
area of catch, and better transport, the area of sale. Villages 
adhere to the rising valley sides. The larger settlements are mostly 
pons and fishery centres of local importance. From the sea, the 
forts sited on tlic promontories like the Korlai, Borlai and Janjira, 
present an impressive reminder of their strategic importance in the 
days of the Maratha Empire. 

Bet\«een the coastal lands of the Kolaha district and the main 
Sahvadrian range a belt of land varying between 15 to 20 miles in 
width con.sists of a hilly interior of irregular topography having a 
vegetation cover ranging from the poorest scrub to patches of 
sumptuous monsoonal forests, and a highly developed drainage 
pattern of gullies and streams. Intense ]>criodicity of the 
monsoonal regime is well reflected in the streams which flow in 
torrents during the monsoonal season and shrink into trickles or 
even present completely dry beds during the summer season. 
Similarly, the verdant aspect of the monsoonal season changes into 
a dry and sunburnt landscape in summer. Water resources, 
following this rhythm dry up, and there is a scarcity even of 
drinking water during summer. Agricultural activity is restricted 
to valley courses of which the wider ones like the Amba and the 
Kundalika have a greater human attraepon. Habitation is e.ssen- 
tially rural, hut Pen. Nagothna, Roha. Pali, Mangaon and Mahad 
are marker towns. Means of romnninicarions <‘videnrly occupy an 
important place in this area which has a natural tendency towards 
isolation. From the seaside, the navigable stretches are important 
but tbc shallow tidal estuaries do not allow navigation 
to any greater length. Minor roads, cart-tracks and footpaths 
usually follow the valley courses, and many of these cross the 
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Sahyadrian range through the time-honoured Ghat routes. The 
more important routes arc the highways from Bombay 
to Poona and Bombay to Ratnagiri. The Sahyadrian range is 
crossed through two main routes one via KhopoU to Lonavala in 
Poona district and the other via Mahad to Mahabaleshwar in the 
Satara district. The nearer approachc.s to the main Sahyadrian 
range have, so far, very little economic development except the 
hydro-clecirical power at Bhivpuri, Khopoli and Bhira. For the 
rest the highly uneven surface is agriculturally poor, and from the 
point of view of natural vegetation, indifferent, with large areas of 
bare and liighly eroded appearance and local strands of monsoonal 
forests. The human interest centres round the main Ghat routes 
and the historical Marafha forts that adorn the Sahyadrian crest- 
line and its Konkan outliers. 

In this regional landscape of the Kolaha district, the rugged¬ 
ness of the natural setting and the poorer economic development 
are factors that assert themselves all over the district. The 
economic orientation is towards the metropolis of Bombay where 
a substantial element of working population of Kolaha is seasonally 
or permanently drawn in search of opportunity. Apart from the 
need to have a large-scale regencratum of forests and reclamation 
of the saline lands, the immediate need lies in the development of 
a network of good communications, development of local and 
medium and large-scale industries and adequate water conservation 
through bunds and canals. 

The geology of the entire district consists of dark-coloured 
volcanic lava flows and laterites. The lava flows were poured out 
of the long and narrow fissures in the earth’s crust, at the close of 
the Mesozoic Era, approximately. 80 to 100 million years ago. 
These are spread out in the form of horizontal sheets or beds and 
constitute the innumerable spurs, hills and hill ranges ; b»ld, flat 
topped ridges ; lofty peaks and plateaus w'ith impressive cliffs. 
These hill ranges and plateaus form a part of the famous Western 
Ghats. In the plains and valleys the lava flows occur below a thin 
blanket of soil of variable thickness. A characteristic feature of 
these flovv.s is their horizontal disposition and considerable lateral 
extent with almost incredible uniformity in their composition and 
appearance. 

Becaiise of their dominantly basaltic composition and the 
tendency to form flat-topped plateau, the lavas are termed plateau 
basalts. Since these basaltic lava flows cover an extensiv^e region 
in the Deccan and frcrjiicntly present step-like appearance to the 
hills and ridges they are commonly termed as “Deccan traps,” the 
word trap meaning ‘step like’. 

The traps attain a thickncs.s of nearly 2.500 to 2,800 feet around 
Mathcran and Raygad plateaus, respectively. The individual flows 
vary greatly in thickness from a few feet to as much as 7.5 feet or 
even more although the average thickness is about 40 feet. In a 

* This section on Geology has been contrihyted by Sbn, V. R. Vcukobs Rao 
of the Geological Survey of India, Poona. 
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single hill a number of flows, sometimes as many as 10 to 20, could 
be seen resting horizontally one above the othejr. Vertical, inclin* 
cd, prismatic and columnar jointings are commonly found in the 
hard and compact basalts. The rocks wither by exfoliation into 
massive, spheroidal boulders which are usually seen on hill slopes 
and foot hills. 


CHAPTER J. 

General. 

Geology. 


Petrologically, the lava flows of the district are extraordinarily 
uniform in their composition and texture, corresponding to a 
doleritc or a basalt, with an average specific gravity of 2.9. In 
composition the basalts are composed of abundant labradorite 
feldspar, enstatite, augite and interstitial glass. Magnetite is the 
most common accessory mineral though, at limes, a fair amount 
of olivine is also present. 

'fhe basalts are usually dark grey to grey and bluish grey in 
colour and are hard, compact and tough and fine to medium grain¬ 
ed in texture. At places, these exhibit a porphyritic texture also. 
They generally form the hill tops, plateau and cliffs and show well- 
developed characteristic columnar and prismatic jointing. Next 
to this common variety of trap is found the comparatively softer, 
amygdular and scoriaceous traps, purple to greenish in colour, 
usually showing rounded and elongated or tubular cavities and 
geodes with inlillings of secondary minerals like calcite, zeolites 
and a variety of secondary quartz like agate, jasper, chalcedony, 
etc. These generally occupy the lower pinions or the ridges and 
their slopes and usually the valleys and plains. Associated with 
these common basic lava flows are also found, at times, acid lava 
flows represented by light coloured, trachyte, rhyolite, etc. 
Tuffaceous beds, volcanic ash and breccia beds are also noticed at 
places in the district. A red clayey bed, often termed as “red 
bole”, representing an altered ferruginous flow, is occasionally 
present interbedded with the trap flows. 

Sandwiched between the two trap flows, thin beds of grey to 
dark grey and dirty-green argillaceous and calcareous shales or clays 
and friable sandstones are sometimes known to be present in the 
trappean areas, although no such beds have been reported so far 
from the district. These are known as inter-trappean beds repre¬ 
senting the sediments deposited in shallow lakes during the ques- 
cent periods of volcanic eruptions. 

Beds of laterite, usually formed by the mechanical and chemical 
disintegration brought about by the atmospheric agencies on the 
underlying trap, cap the several peaks and lofty ridges in the 
district. They arc also found at places in the lower regions. Tfie 
beds vary in thickness from five to 50 feet or more. The rocks 
are usually mottled, reddish to reddish or yellowish brown in 
colour and show vermicular and tubular cavities often stained 
with dark brown ferruginous solution. The rocks are .soft and 
show bright colours when freshly cut but become very hard and 
dull on exposure to atmosphere. The outer surface of the beds 
present r dark to dirty brown colour and a very rugged and pitted 
appearance. 
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The traps on weathering give rise to a greyish to dirty green, 
friable mururn which on decomposition and decay yield a rich and 
fertile reddish-brown to coffee brown and black soil. The laterite 
on disintegration gives rise to a dusty, reddish to reddish-brown 
soil. 

No notable economic mineral that could be exploited profitably 
has been discovered in the district, so far. However, the traps 
are considered as one of the best materials for use as building 
stones, road metal and ballast and there is no dearth of the same 
in the district. 

Isolated lofty hills, capped by laterite, are at times known to 
contain bauxite in some cjuantities. Though no significant deposits 
of bauxite arc reported from the district so far, yet a very small 
quantity of aluminous laterite is knowm to occur on the hill tops 
around Matheran, They are also reported from Shekhadi, 
Wakalghar, Kandivli in Shrivardhan mahal and Ambegaon and 
Mandla in the Mmud mahal. All these localities are abotit 15 
miles from janjira. These occurrences have not been examined 
detail with regard to their quality, quantity and work- 

The numerous lava flows, particularly, the hard, compact, 
tough, fine-grained basalts constituring the several ridges and nills* 
afford almost an inexhaustible source of good quality building 
stones, road metal and railway ballast. Being dense, hard and 
durable the traps are known to answer well to the tests for porosity, 
crushing strcugtli, attrition, etc., and as such are among the best 
materials for building constructiom The trap rocks are also well 
suited for use as road metal and railway ballast. When suitably 
selected, the tirve grainc<I basalts form an excellent aggregate for 
concrete. 

Nodular Kankar, a concretionary lime carbonate, is usually 
found sporadically on soils and alluvium covering the Deccan 
trap in the district. The Kankar, on burning, yields good lime 
almost comparable in quality with the hydraulic lime. At present 
it is used for burning lime for local use in making plaster and 
white-wasliing. In addition to Kankar, the sea shells found along 
the coast at places, are used for the manufacture of lime. 

Sporadic occurrences of iron-ore, caused by the enrichment or 
concentration of ferruginous matter from the laterite, arc known 
to exist in the laterite beds in different parts of the district. How¬ 
ever the grade of ore is very poor. 

Along the north-south coastal tract between the sea atid the 
Western Ghats there arc three well-known groups of springs in 
the district, namely, the Unhere, Sav and Vadavli spings. The 
Unhere springs in Rolia taluka arc 70 and 80 miles from Poona 
and Bombay, respectively, fl'he Sav springs are situated on the 
southern bank of the Savirri creek to the north of the village Sav. 
They are about 120 miles from Bombay and 70 miles from Poona. 
The Vadavli springs arc situated on the southern bank of the 
Savitri river at about two miles east of Mahad town. They are 
about 124 miles from Bombay. 


in grea 
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I’hc Unhcre springs containing chloride and saline water dis- CHAPTER i. 
charges at the rate of 410 gallons per hour giving out plentiful Ce^al 

bubbles of COj. The Sav springs containing lesser proportion of Gkology. 

chloride and plenty of COj and traces of HjO springs out at the Economic Geologj 
rate of 600 gallons per hour. Both the groups of springs record 
a temperature of 41.5“C and are devoid of radon content. 

Another spring near Unhcre is found to discharge at the rate of 
1,500 gallons per hour giving out plenty of COj and traces of HjS. 

This has a radon content of 0.806 and records a temperature of 
60®C. They are known to possess medicinal value in curing skin 
diseases and rheumatic complaints. They are also said to induce 
appetite. It is considered possible to develop some of the reputed 
mineral springs into spas and health resorts according to the 
Taleyarkhan Committee’s Report. 

Salt is being produced by the direct solar evaporation of sea Salt. 
water near Uran, Shewa, Karanja, Pen, and Panvel in Kolaba dis¬ 
trict. A statement showing the average annual production of salt 
at the above centres for five years is given below: — 


Locality 

(1) 

Average annual production ( 

in '000 Mds 


1954 

(2) 

1955 

(3) 

1956 

(4) 

1957 
(5, ’ 

1958 

(6) 

Uran 

9,54 

11,31 

9.77 

14,20 

14,60 

Shewa 

16,98 

18,82 

14,62 

21,96 

22,43 

Karanja 

6,03 

7.47 

5,41 

7.31 

6,82 

Pen 

4,45 

4,52 

3,86 

4,78 

6,09 

Panvel 

1,45 

1,62 

1,27 

1,54 

1,64 


The climate of this district is typical of that on the west coast Climate. 
of India, with plentiful and regular seasonable rainfall, oppressive 
weather in the hot months and high humidities throughout the 
year. The summer season from March to May is followed by the 
south-west monsoon season from June to September. October and 
November form the post-monsoon or the retreating monsoon sea¬ 
son. The period from December to February is the cold season. 

The district has a network of eleven raingauge stations with Rainfall, 
records extending to 82 years for most of the stations. Tables I 
and 2 give the rainfall data for these stations and for the district 
as a whole. The south-west monsoon commences by about the 
first week of June and the rains continue till about the beginning 
of October. The average annual rainfall for the district as a 
whole is 3,028.9 mm. (119.25"). The rainfall increases rapidly 
from the coast towards the Western Chats on the eastern border 
of the district. In the coastal strip the annual rainfall decreases 
from south to north. Uran and Alibag at the northern end of 
the coast get annually 2,072.3 mm. (81.58") and 2,080.8 inm. 

(81.92") of rain, respectively, Matheran gets as much as 5,167.5 mm. 

(203.45") of rain annually. Nearly 95 per cent, of the annual rain¬ 
fall is received during the south-west monsoon months, and the 

•The Bcction on "Climate*’ was supplied by the Meteorological Department of 
he Government of India, Poona. 
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rainfall in October forms the major portion of the rest. July is 
the month with the heaviest rainfall, the same being 38 per cent 
of the annual rainfall. The year-to-year variations in the annual 
rainfall of the district are not large. During the fifty-year 
period 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall amounting to 
138 per cent of the normal occurred in 1917. The very next year 
had the lowest rainfall in the fifty-year period and that was only 
53 per cent of the normal. In seven years out of fifty, the rain¬ 
fall was less than 80 per cent of the normal. Rainfall less than 
80 per cent of the normal occurred in two consecutive years, 1904 
and 1905 at all rainguagc stations. At Roha, in 1906, rainfall 
was less than 80 per cent of the normal. Rainfall less than 80 per 
cent of the normal occurred in 1924 and 1925 at Mangaon and 
Mahad. At Karjat 1920 and 1921 were the years with rainfall 
less than 80 per cent of the normal. It will be seen from table 2 
that in 31 years out of 50 the annual rainfall in the district was 
between 2.600 mm. and 3,600 mm. (102.36''' and 141.73"'). 


On an average there are 94 rainy days {i.e., days on which the 
rainfall is 2.5 mm.—10 cents—or more) in year, lliis niunber 
varies from 82 at Ur an and Alibag to 108 at Matheran, 

The highest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the 
district was 657.3 mm. (25.88") at Matheran on July 24 in the year 
1921. 


TABLE No. 2 

Frequency of Anistual Rainfall in Kolaba District. 

(Data 1901—1950) 


Range in nun. 

(1) 

No. of 
years 

(2) 

Range in mm. 

(3) 

No. of 
years 

(4) 

1,401—1,600 . 

1 

2,801—3,000 

6 

1,601—1,800 . 

.. 

3,001—3,200 

8 

1,801—2,000 . 

1 

3,201—3,400 

7 

2.001—2,200 . 

1 

3,401—3,600 

5 

2.201—2,400 . 

4 

3,601—3,800 

5 

2.401—2,600 . 

3 

3,801—4,000 

2 

2,601—2,800 .. 

5 

4,001—4,200 

2 
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The only meteoroloeical observatory in the district is situated at 
Alihag and data for this station may be taken as representative of 
the conditions generally prevailing in the district. Being a coastal 
district the diurnal (daily) and seasonal variations of temperature 
are not large. The period from March to May is one of increasing 
temperatures. May is the hottest month with a mean daily maxi¬ 
mum temperature at 31.7°C (89,1'^F) and the mean daily minimum 
temperature at 26,4°C (79,5°F). Fresh breezes from the sea relieve 
the oppressive heat particularly in the coastal regions in the after¬ 
noons. lire onset of the south-west monsoon early in June brings 
down the temperatures slightly. After the withdrawal of the 
south-west monsoon by the end of September the day temperatures 
increase slightly and the weather in October and November is 
almost like the summer months. In the period from Decemlxjr to 
February the weather is cooler than in the post-monsoon months. 
The highest maximum temperature recorded at Alibag was 40°C 
(104°F) on April 19, 1955 and the lowest minimum was 9.4° C 
(49°F) on January 13, 1934. 

The air is humid throughout the year. Relative humidity is on 
an average over 80 per cent, during the south-west monsoon season. 
In the rest of the year the relative humidity is between 65 per cent 
and 75 per cent. 

During the south-west monsoon season skies are heavily clouded 
to overcast. In May and October the clouding is moderate. Clear 
or very lighfly clouded skies are common in the rest of the year. 

Winds are very strong and blow from west or south-west during 
monsoon season. During the period from October to December 
winds are generally moderate but sometimes strong in October and 
blow from directions between north-east and south-east. In the 
three months from January to March the winds continue to be 
moderate and are predominantly from directions between north 
and east. In April while there is a slight strengthening of wind, 
the direction is variable. In May there is a further strengthening 
of winds and the directions are between south-west and north-west. 

In association with cyclonic storms in the Arabian sea in the 
post-monsoon months and to a lesser extent in May, the district 
experiences very strong winds, sometimes reaching gale force, parti¬ 
cularly veRy near the coast and also heavy widespread rain. 
Occasionally these storms may cross the coast in the northern part 
of the district and cause heavy damage. Thunderstorms occur in 
April and May and just liefore the onset of the .monsoon and in 
the late September to the middle of November. 


Table Nos. 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and frequency of special weather phenomena, respec¬ 
tively for Alibag. 
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T^BLE No. 4 


CHAPTER 1. 


Mean Wind Speed in Kilometres per hour, Kolaba District 

( Altbag ) 


General. 
Climate. 
Special Weather 
Phenomena. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

6-3 

7-4 

8-5 

10*1 

12-7 

19-5 

290 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

.\naual 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

23-7 

13-5 

66 

5-8 

5-6 

12-4 
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TABLE No. 5 


Special Weather Phenomena, Kolaba District. 
( Alibag ) 


Mean No. of 
days with 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Thunder 

0 

0 

0-1 

0-7 

0-7 

2-8 

2-8 

Hail 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dust Storm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Squall 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

Fog 

0-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Mean No. of 
days with 

(I) 

Aug. 

(9) 

Sept. 

(10) 

Oct. 

(II) 

Nov. 

(12) 

Dec. 

(13) 

Annual 

(14) 

Thunder 

02 

2-3 

3-3 

0-7 

0 

10-8 

Hail 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dust Storm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Squall 

0-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-2 

Fog 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-2 
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Most of the tract of the Kolaba district is very hilly, rugged and 
in places highly precipitous with a general slope from east to west. 
The Western Ghats form the chief hill range running north-south 
and forming the eastern boundary of the area. There is another 
well-marked rugged belt of hills running along almost the whole 
of the west of the district and broken only by the rivers which 
flow through to Bombay harbour and the Arabian sea. They rise 
in the east to an average elevation of about 2,000 feet towards 
west. Forests are situated mostly on the higher slopes and spurs 
of these hills and the great deal scattered since lower slopes and 
flatter tops of the hills are invariably cultivated revenue lands or 
malki and inam forests. Thus the Government forests arc mostly 
relegated to the middle, poorer and infertile slopes of hills which 
could not be of much use to the villages. 


With a rainfall varying from 13,110 to 24,417 mm. on an average 
with the exception of Matheran where there is an average rainfall 
of 36,379 mm. the major part of forest contains a wet mixed deci¬ 
duous type of tree growth on the hill slopes with semi-evergreen 
to pure evergreen types on the tops and plateaus, particularly of 
the main ridge of tne Western Ghats and some of its spurs. The 
chief deciduous species arc teak (Tectona grandis) and its usual 
associates like Ain (Terminalia tomentos^, Dhavda {Anogeissus 
latifoUa), Bondara {Lagerstroemia parviflora), Koshimb (Schlei- 
chera trijuga); Bibla (Pterocarpus marsupium), Khair (Acacia cate¬ 
chu), Nana (Lagerstroemia lanceolata), Sissura (Dalbergia latifoUa), 
Hedi (Adina cordifolia), Kalam (Stephegyna parvifolia), Sawar 
(Bombax malabaricum^ Asana (Bridelia retusa), etc. In the semi¬ 
evergreen regions Mango (Mangifera indica), Jambul (Eugenia jam- 
bolana), Asana (Bridelia retusa), Hirda (Terminalia chebtda), Ain 
(Terminalia tomentosa), Bcheda (Terminalia belerica), Kakad 
(Garuga pinnata), Varas (Heterophragma Roxbiirghii), Nana (La¬ 
gerstroemia lanceolata), Kumbhi (Careya arborea), and Umbar 
(Ficus glomerata) are predominating. There i.s a fairly profuse 
undergrowth of Ukshi (Calycopteris floribunda), Dhayti (Woodfor- 
dia floribunda), Karwand (Carissa carandas), Nirgudi (Vitex negun- 
do), Rewani (Helicteres isora), on the middle slopes and lower 
plains and that of Karvi on the upper slopes and tops. The 
growth of climbers is also fairly luxuriant in better quality areas 
and consists mostly of Gulwel (Tinospora cordifolia), Kuily (Mucu- 
na pruriens), Kusari (Jasminum arborescena), Palaswel (Butea 
superba), Chilar (Caesalpinia sepiaria), Gunj (Abrus precatorius), 
etc. Grasses like Fulari (Anthistirla ciliata), Kusali (Andropogon 
contortus), Bhuri . (Aristida paniculata), Bhalekusal (Andropogon 
triticeus),, Kansal (Andropogon haleptensis), etc., are found mostly 
in the regeneration areas and blanks. Bamboos which used to be 
quite common have become less prominent Und both species (Bam- 
busa arundinancea and Dendrocalamus strictus) are foimd in 
moister parts along the rivers and big nallahs occasionally. Teak 
in this district is mostly of poor type except in Roha, Nagothna, 
Miryadongar and Dapoli where there is better teak. 
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Panvel Taluka. 


Khalapur Peta. 


Pen Taluka. 


The total reserved forest area in charge of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment is a])Out 51 sq. miles and that of protected forests is 6.5 sq. 
miles. Besides this there are two sq. miles of reserved forests and 
six sq. miles of protected forests in charge of the Revemie depart¬ 
ment and 42 sq. miles are private forests. The vegetation in this 
taluka is teak and its associates on the gentler slopes and ever¬ 
green on Matheran plateati and higher slopes. Because of railway 
facility and good metalled roads, the forest produce is easily trans¬ 
ported to Bombay and Poona. This taluka also includes a forest 
area of about 10 sq. miles adjacent to Poona district. This is 
situated at the foot of the Bhimashankar hill and mostly contains 
evergreen species. The forests in charge of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment and private forests are not propeny stocked and due to 
indiscriminate working denudation has also started. 

This taluka contains about 43 S(|. miles of reserved forests, four 
sq. miles of pasture forests, two sq. miles of fuel and fodder reser¬ 
ves and two and a half sq. miles of protected forests, all in charge 
of the Forest department. About nine sq. miles of reserved and 
ten sq. miles of protected forests arc in charge of the Revenue 
department. Besides these, there are about 24 sq. miles of private 
forests. The tree growth on the southern side is of moist deciduous 
type consisting of teak and its associates. Most of the forests are 
accessible and there is an easy transport by road. The forest pro¬ 
duce easily finds a ready market in Bombay, which is nearer to 
this taluka. 

The forest area in charge of the Forest department is 34 sq. miles 
of reserved and three sq. miles of protected forests. The Revenue 
department has two sq. miles of protected forests in its charge and 
22 sq. miles of private forests. The forests in charge of Revenue 
department and private forests contain sparse tree growth. The 
vegetation in forests in charge of the Revenue department is of the 
type mentioned above. The taluka is well connected ^ roads thus 
providing facility of transport of forest produce. The nearest 
railway stations are Karjat and Khopoli which make easy the 
transport by rail. 

It contains 47 sq. miles of reserved forests, about two sq. miles 
of protected forests in charge of the Revenue department and two 
and a half sq. miles of private forests. The forests in this taluka 
can be divided into six blocks, beginning from the north and 
north-east, along the southern slopes of hills that separate Pen from 
Karjat taluka and have an estimated area of 5,500 acres and cover 
forests of eight villages of which Ashti is alienated. Towards the 
north-west, the slopes are somewhat bare. Further to the east 
there is some teak on tlje lower and some evergreen on the upper 
slopes, but yields very little timber. The next group of forests 
which may be called East Pen Block have an area of 5,500 acres 
on the extreme east of Pen that run across to the Poona border. 
This is a valuable forest chiefly for leak with some evergreen spe¬ 
cies in the upper slopes. Most of the produce finds its way by 
rail to Poona. Further north at the northern end of more eastern 
range of hills that divide the Bhiraa from the Pen river, there is 
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another block of 1,600 acres. Though the area is small it is thick¬ 
ly covered with timlycr, almost all teak. In the more westerly 

? art that borders East Pen Block, there is' a belt of approximately 
,000 acres covering forcst.s of seven villages, four of which are 
alienated. Of the rest, Kamarli has some useful teak and Aghai 
and Dharnani have a good mixture of teak and evergreen species. 
The rest of the forests are poor. Some produce finds its way to 
Poona by rail and some by sea to Bombay. To the south-west is 
the Miryadongar block of about 9,500 acres. Timber is pure teak 
on the lower slope.s and evergreen on the upper slopes. There are 
also to be found some Hirda (Terminalia chebula) trees. To th<? 
east of the Nagothna Range in a belt of 16,000 acres a mixture of 
teak and evergreen species is to be found. 

Tliis taluka contains 43 square miles of reserved forests and 
five square miles of protected forests in charge of tl^e Forest 
department, one square mile of reserved forests and three square 
miles of protected forests in charge of the Revenue department 
and 25 square mile.s of private forests. In this taluka there are 
some large and valuable forests on the slopes and on flat tops 
of the hills that run from north-west to the south-west. These 
forests can be divided into three blocks, viz. Kankeshwar in the 
north, Sagargad in the centre and Bidvagale-Beloshi in the 
south. Kankeshwar block having an estimated area of about 
4,000 acres include.s the forests of 17 villages of which 16 belong 
to Government and Kankeshwar is alienated. The forests in 
this block are little more than brushwood except in the forests 
of Kavadi village where there is some marketable teak. The 
natural outlets for the forests produce are. the ports of Mandva 
in the north and Revas in the north-east. Sagargad block 
includes the slopes of the range that rise beyond the valley to 
the south of Kankeshwar and stretches about nine miles south¬ 
east to Pir pass, the line of communication between Poynad and 
Revdanda. This block has an estimated area of 10,000 acres 
and includes fore.st lands of 30 villages of which three are aliena¬ 
ted. The western slopes are at present bare of even brushwood. 
The rest of the slopes especially near Sagargad are well-wooded 
containing a large stock of teak. Much of it is gnarled and 
stunted except in Rule and Sagargad. Except some mango 
groves there is little of evergreen forests. The working of these 
forests is regulated as per prescriptions of the working plans and 
the produce pas.ses either west to Alibag or to the east to 
Bhakarvat on the tributary of the Dharamtar creek. I'hc third 
block Bidvagale-Beloshi includes the south-eastern section of 
Alibag hills which run parallel with it .stretching about two 
mile.s north and five mile.s south. This block has an estimated 
area of 14,000 acres and includes the forest lands of 16 villages 
of which Kolghar is alienated. Except the lower slopes which 
are pure teak, the bulk of this forest is of evergreen species. 
The upper slopes and many of the hill tops are thickly covered 
with evergreen timber with a few tillage clearings and small 
hamlets of Dhanoars, Thakurs and Katkaris. Gnarled and 
decaying timber is cut and taken out of the forests chiefly to 
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CHAPTER 1. 

General. 

Forests. 

Roha Toluka. 


Uran Peta. 


Mahad and Man* 
gaon Talukas. 


Ramraj and Revdanda in the west and to Bhakarvat and Sambri 
ports in the east. The condition of the tree-growth in the 
private and Revenue department forests is not satisfactory. 

It contains at present two Ranges, viz., Roha and Nagothna. 
The latter is formed partly out of Roha taluka forest.s and partly 
out of Pen taluka forests but the forest areas of the Nagothna 
Range have been shown under this taluka as separate figures for 
Pen and Roha talukas are not available since the abolition of 
Nagothna mahal in about 1918-1919. The forest areas of reserv¬ 
ed and protected forests in charge of the Forest department are 
117 sq. miles and two sq. miles respectively and those in charge 
of the Revenue department arc 54 acres and one sq. mile. 
Besides these, there are about 34 miles of private forests. 

About half way across the district, a range of hills separates 
Nagothna and Alibag on the north from Roha on the south, 
and sends a spur northwards which for about six miles divides 

Nagothna from Alibag. The forests on these hills cover an area 

of about 31,500 acres. The eastern section of the forest is some¬ 
what broken and irregular. The species on the northern slopes 
is chiefly teak. On the central and northern spurs, the timber 
on the eastern or Nagothna side and on the western or Alibag 
slopes is almost entirely evergreen. The western slopes of this 

spur are the most thickly wooded. In short in western section, 

the forests on the north or Alibag slopes arc chiefly evergreen 
and those on the .south or Roha sine are teak. The whole 
produce of the part passes through the Roha and Nagothna 
creeks. 

The Roha Range fore.st lands are chiefly found along the two 
lines and on some connecting spurs and peaks. The two lines 
of hills are the low ranges that run parallel and close to the left 
bank of the Roha river, from Rathvad about four miles south of 
Kolad to Sheda.shi, about five miles west of Roha, The other 
line of hills is in west running north and south separating Roha 
from Habsan. Behind Roha between the Roha Range and the 
Habsan hills, there is much rough country with some fairly 
wooded hill .sides. The area of this block is about 17,000 acres. 
Almost the only produce from these lands is stunted teak. Tlie 
section to the west of Roha is covered partly with teak and 
partly with evergreen timber. The produce goes to Bombay by 
Roha and Mandale creek. The condition of the private forests 
is far from satisfactory. 

There arc no forests either in charge of the Fore.st department 
or in charge of the Revenue department. There are, however, 
16 square miles of private forests. 

The forest areas in charge of the Forest department are about 
46 sq. miles of reserved forests, four sq. miles of protected forests 
and those in charge of Revenue department are one sq. mile of 
reserved forest and five sq. miles of protected forests in Mangaon 
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taluka and 45 sq. miles of reserved and five sq. miles of protect¬ 
ed forests in Mahad taluka are in charge of the Forest depart¬ 
ment while one sq, mile of reserved and two sq. miles of protect' 
ed forests are in charge of the ^ Revenue department. The forest 
areas in these two talukas with lower and mostly sloping hills, a 
denser and probably smaller area under rice, are thinly wooded 
and have a few forests. Most of the hill slopes are covered with 
coarse grass except in some patches. 

Besides the above talukas there are four more talukas, viz,^ 
Sudhagad, from ex Bhor State and Murud Mhasla and Shri- 
wardhan of ex-Janjira State. 

The forest areas in charge of the Forest department are fifty-six 
sq. miles and there are about twenty-seven sq, miles of private 
forests. Majority of the forest areas lie under the towering heights 
of the mountain cliffs and hence spread out along the irregularly 
running spurs issuing out from the main hill range. The forests 
cover the upper reacnes of these spurs with curved ridges or the 
terraces surrounding them and a few of them are situated inland 
on the crests of the low-lying hillocks that are outlying parts of 
the western ghats. The forests are, therefore, confined to hills and 
hilly regions of heights varying from 2000' to 3500' with a general 
slope from east to west. The inland forests, however,, do not con¬ 
stitute one stretch of area due to their relegation to hill tops in 
big or small patches intervened by malki lands that often extend 
to the lower slopes. 

With an incidence of rainfall varying from 16,387 mm, to 
26,219 mm. the type of forests is moist deciduous. The natural 
seedling and coppice regeneration is generally profuse and its 
vigour and exuberance is more pronounced m die south-east, 
north-west and north-east corners of the tracts such as at Nagshet, 
Dhokshet, Dahigaon, Mangaon and Kalamb. At present, how¬ 
ever, trees of 1,220 centimetres and above in height and 71 centi¬ 
metres and above in girth are not seen due to fellings carried out 
at shorter felling cycles during the old State regime. The whole 
crop is, therefore, not even in the pole stage. Tlyumost charac¬ 
teristic species is teak {Tectona grandis). Its perceMage, however, 
varies considerably in different localities. Towards the mountain 
base in the east, the percentage is 25 and it gradually increases 
to a maximum of 35 from east to west. The growth of teak is 
generally superior in valley regions having deep loamy soil, but 
a medium type is found on harder soil crusts that occupy the 
t^s of terraced parts. This main species is associated with Ain 
(Terminalia tomentosa), Nana (Lagerstroemia lanceolata), Dhavda 
latifolia), Sissum {Dalbergia latifoUa), Sawar (Bombax 
malabaricum), Hedi {Adina cordifolia), Kalamb {Mitragyna parvi- 
lord), Amba {Mang^fera indica) which forms small and large 
groves, Beheda {Terminalia belerica), Moha (Bassia latifoUa), 
Bondara (Lagerstroemia parviflora) and Tembhurni {Diospyras 
mcUmoxylon), 
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CHAPTER 1. The species forming the middle storey are Asana (Bridelia 
Genei^ refwsa), Gela (Randia dumetorum), Katekumbhal (Sideroxylon 
Forests* tomentosum), Palas (Butea frondosa), Karambel {Dillemia pen- 
Sudhagad Peta, in Watery localities, Khair (Acacia catechu), Apta 

(Bauhinia racemosa), Kumbhi (Careya arborea), Shivan (Gmelina 
arborea), Tetu (Oroxyhim indicum) and all varieties of Kuda 
(Wrightia species and Hollarrhena antidy sent erica). Pangara 
(Erythrina indica) and Kandol (Sterculia mens) also make their 
appearance on hard crust of soil. 

The undergrowth is made up of Dhaiti (Woodfordia -florihunda), 
Karvand (Carissa carandus), Tambat (Elacourtia sepiaria), 
Murudshing (Helecteres isora), Lokhandi (Ixora parviflora), Pitkuli 
(Ixora cocctnea) and climbers like Kuily (Mucuna pruriens), 
Kusari (Jasminum arborescens), Ghotwel (Smilax macrophylla), 
etc. Ghaneri (Lantana camara) is seen to invade western exposed 
lands of villages Chandragaon and Mahagaon adjoining Nagothna 
and Pen ranges, due to cuttings done for kutnri cultivation in 
the past. 

The chief consuming centres for major and minor forest 
products are Bombay and Poona, as they are 80 miles away via 
Khopoli situated in Pen range. Being a part of a backward 
State with slender resources before merger, the means of com¬ 
munications and transport remained primitive and undeveloped. 

Janjira may be con.sidered to have been made up of two distinct 
topographical regions, Rajapuri-Mhasla creek separating the two, 
The northern portion forms the revenue territory of Murud 
mahal and Mhasla and Shriwardban mahals constitute the 
southern region. Murud and Shriwardban mahals form part of 
the western coast of India while Mhasla is a bit in the interior- 

The entire tract lies at the foot of the Sahyadrian hill range 
on the western side. Even though, most of the region forms 
part of the western coast, there are several irregularly running 
spurs with curved ridges or terraces surrounding them covered 
with green picturesque vegetation. The country is generally 
undulating ^th pronounced westerly aspect. It gradully sinks 
into the sea from an elevation of about 21,336 centimetres 
above the mean sea level. The configuration varies from 
solitary peaks of 27,432 centimetres in the east to. almost mean 
sea level in the west over a distance of hardly ten miles. The 
highest peak is 39,624 centimetres and is situated in the village 
Vave of the Mhasla range. 

With an average of rainfall varying from 16,059 mm. to 
21,795 mm. the forests are of a moist deciduous type. Two broad 
sub-types can- be recognized—(i) teak-bearing areas and (ii) fuel 
areas. The most characteristic species of the teak-bearing area 
is Teak (Tectona grandis) and of fuel area Ain (Terminalia 
tomentosa) and Kinjal {Terminalia paniculata). In the former, 
sub-type teak {Tectona grandis) and its associates occur in the 
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following order of incidence: Ambani {Trewia nudifiora), Ain 
{Terminalia tomentosa), Dhavda .{Anogeissus latifolia), Shiris 
(Albizzia lebhek), Ranbhendi (Tetrameles nudifiora), Bibla 
(Pterocarpus marsupium), Sawar {Bombax tnalabaricumj, Kinjal 
{Terminalia paniculata), ■ Sissum {Dalbergia latifolia). The pre¬ 
ponderance of teak is overwhelming in au the teak-bearing areas, 
the percentage being above 60. 

The species forming the middle stor^ are:—^Dhaman [Greivia 
tiliafolia), Shivan {Gmelina arborea), Hedi {Adina cordifolia), 
Kumbhi {Careya arborea), Pangara {Erythrina indica), Sterculia 
species, etc. 

The undergrowth mostly consists of Karvi {Slrobilajithus 
callosus), Kuda [Holarrhena antidysenterica), Kalkuda {Wrightia 
tinctoria), Kevni {Helecteris isora), Karvand {Carissa carandus), 
Ghancri {Lantana camara), etc. 

This is the only type of forest which gives some timber. The 
timber is not exported but is locally consumed. The timber 
produced is mostly of the size of rafter (I class and II class). 
The sawing operations arc only done in the saw-mill at Murud. 

Fuel forest is characterised by high percentage of Kinjal 
{Terminalia paniculata) and Ain {Terminalia tomentosa) which 
arc assiciated with Sawar {Bombox malabarictim), Amba [Mangi- 
fera indica), Hirda {Terminalita chebula), Bibla {Pterocarpus 
marsupium), Hedi {Adina cordifolia), Kalamb {Mitragyna parvi- 
flora) and Wavla {Holoptelia integrifolia). Over large areas, Kinjal 
{Terminalia paniculata) forms over 60% of the composition. The 
middle storey and the undergrowth are the same as for teak 
areas described above. 

As a sub-type of fuel forests, the various evergreen patcjhcs 
spread all over the area need special mention. A part of village 
Phansad (area about 100 acres) contains Anjan {Memecylon edufe) 
as principal species and is found mixed with its usual associates 
like Jambul {Eugenia jambolana), Amba {Mangifera indica), etc. 
The other evergreen groves are principally composed of Amba 
{Mangifera indica), Phanas {Artocarpus Integra), etc. As in case 
of fuel forests, the middle storey and the ground-floor is nearly 
the same as for teak forest areas described above. These pockets 
in sheltered localities have alone reached the climax evergreen 
type, as they are relatively free from adverse biotic influences 
bringing about retrogression. 

The reserved and protected forests in charge of the Forest 
department arc 23 sq. miles and four sq. miles respectively. The 
vegetation is of the type mentioned above. 

About 11 sq. miles of reserved forests and 70 sq. miles of 
protected forests are in charge of the Forest department. The 
tree-growth is of the type mentioned above. 

The forest areas in charge of the Forest department are 18 sq. 
miles of reserved forests and five sq. miles oi protected forests. 
The vegetation is of the type mentioned above- 
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The chief yield from these forests is firewood. Very little 
timber is actually produced although the forests judged from 
their productive capacity are capable of producing better-sized 
timber (both teak and injaili). So far as timber is concerned, it 
is all consumed locally roundabout Murud and no timber of 
any magnitude is exported. Trees of over 9,144 centimetres are 
few and as a consequence tbc timber produced, mostly first-class 
rafters, is consumed locally. The main market for the firewood 
is Bombay which is easily accessible by sea. The firewood is 
brought either up to Murud, Mhasla or Shriwardhan by motor 
trucks or bullock carts and is sent to Bombay by sea. Some fire¬ 
wood from Parpoli round of the Mhasla range goes to Ratnagiri 
via Dasgaon creek. The road communications are poor. 

The following: is a list of the chief minor forest products from 
the Kolaba district; — 

Apta: (Bauhinia racemosa Lam.) Leaves for bidis. 

Babava: (Cassia fistula Lam.) Pods. 

Chillari: (Csesalpinia sepiaria Roxb.) Bark. 

Harda; (Terminalia chebula Retz.) Fruit. 

Shemb; (Csescdpinia digyna Rottl.) Bark. 

Shikekai: (Acacia concinna DC.) Pods for hair-wash. 

Tad; (Borassus flabellifer Linn) Leaves for thatching. 

Timru: Leaves for bidis. 

Palas flowers; Used for medicinal purpose. 

Dhaiti flowers; Used for medicinal purpose. 


List of trees, shrubs, climbers, Bamboos,^grasses 
occurring in the forests of Kolaba District 


Vernacular Name 

Botanical Name 

Ain 

Terjninalia tomentosa 

Alu 

Vangucria Spinosa 

Amba 

Mangifera Indica 

Ambada 

Spondias Mangifera 

Apta 

Bauhinia Racemosa 

Arjun 

Terminalia Arjuna 

A Sana 

Bridelia retusa 

Ashi, Al 

Morinda tinctoria 

Ashok 

Saraca Indica 

Ashta 

Ficus arnoitiana 

Atak 

Flacourtia montana 

Avali 

Phyllanthus emblica 

Babul 

Acacia arabica 

Bel 

Aegle marmelos 

Bakul 

Mimusops elengi 

Beheda 

Terminalia Belerica 

Bhaya (Bahava) 

Cassia fistula 

Bhendi 

Thespesia populnea 

Bherlimad 

Cary Ota mens 

Bhokar 

Cordia myxa 
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Vernacular Name 
Bhoma 
Bhoratn 
Bhutya 
Bibba 
Bibla 
Bogada 
Bokhara 
Bondara 
Bor 

Champa 
Chandada 
Chdrbor 
Chere 
Chinch 
Dahiwad 
Dandoshi 
Dhaman 
. Dhavada 
Dhup 
Gcla 

Ghatbor, Ghot 
. Gorakh Chinch 
Goyinda 
Hedi 
Hirda 
Hoorn 
Humb 

Hura {Lodhra) 

Jamba 

Jambul 

Kadav, Kadwai 

Kadinimb 

Kajra 

Kaju 

Kakad 

Kalamb 

Kalkuda (Kalakuda) 
Kanchan 
Karambel 
Karanj 

Karap, Anjani 

Kashid 

Katekumbel 

Katki 

Kel 

Khair 

Khargol 

Kharsing 

Kharuti 

Kharwat 

Khvas (Khavasht) 
Kinai 
J-206l-3“ A. 
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Botanical Name CHAPTER i. 

Glochidion lanceolarium General. 

Amoora lawii Forbsts. 

Elxodendron glaucum Chief Trees. 
Semecarpus anacardium 
Pterocarpus marsupium 
Casearia tomentosa 
Casearia gravellens 
Legerstreemia parvijlora 
Zizyphus jujuba 
Michelia champaca 
Marcaranga roxburghii 
Buchanania latifolia 
Erinocarpus nimmoanus 
Tamarindus indica 
Cordia macleodii 
Dalbergia lanceolaria 
Grewia tiliasfolia 
Anogeissus latifolia 
Ailanthus malabarica 
Randia dumetorum 
Zizyphus xylopyra 
Adansonia digiiata 
Diospyros montona 
Adina cordifolia 
Terminalia chebula 
Polyalthia cerasoides 
Saccopetalum tomeritosum 
Symploces beedorhei 
Xylia zylicarpa 
Eugenia Jamholana 
Hymenodictyon excelsum 
Mur ray a kcenigii 
Strychnos nuxvomica 
Anacardium occidentale 
Garuga Pinnata 
Mitragyna parviflora 
Wrightia tinctoria 
Bauhinia variegata 
Dillenia pentagyna 
Pongnmia glabra 
Memecylon edule 
Cassia Siamea 
Sideroxylon tomeriiosum 
Strychnos potatorum 
Ficus tjakela 
Acacia catechu 
Trema orientalis 
Stereospermum xylocarpum 
Ficus hispida 
Ficus Asperrima 
Sterculia colorata 
Albizzia procera 
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CHAPTER 1, Vernacular Name 

Botanical Name 

General. Kinjal 

Terminalia paniculata 

Forests. Kokam 

Galvinia indica 

Chief Trees. Kokeri (Goldaro) 

Sterculia guttata 

Koshimb 

Schleichera trijuga 

Kutnhhi 

Careya arborea 

Likhandi 

Ixora parviflora 

Mad 

Cocos mucifera 

Malta, Mala 

Diospyros assimilis 

Moha 

Bassia latifolia 

Mod 

Case aria esculent a 

Mokha 

Schrebera swietenioides 

Nana 

Lagerstrcemia lanceolata 

Nimb 

Azadirachta indica 

Nimbara 

Melia dubia 

Niv 

Anthocephalus cadamba 

Paba, Pabba 

Chuckrassia tabuhms 

Padal 

Stereospermum savealens 

Pair, Payar 

Ficus rumphii 

Palas 

Biitea frondosa 

Panasi 

Carallia integerrima 

Pandhara-Khair 

Acacia suma 

Pandhri 

Murraya exotica 

Pangara 

Erythrina indica 

Parjambul 

Olea dioica 

Petari 

Trewia nudiflora 

Pendra 

Gardenia turgida 
Artocarpus integrifolia 

Phanas 

Phasi 

Dalbergia paniculata 

Phungali 

Exsecaria agallocha 

Pimpaf 

Ftcus religiosa 

Pisa 

Actinodaphne hookeri 

Ragat Rohida 

Tecoma undulata 

Ramphal 

Anona reticulata 

Ranbhendi 

Teirameles nudiflora 

Ranjan 

Mimusops hexandra 

Ranphanas 

Artocarpus hirsuta 

Ritna 

Sapmdus emarginata 

Rohin 

Soymida febrifuga 

Sag (Teak) 

Tectona grandis 

Sajeri 

Sageroea laurina 

Saldhol, Kandol 

Sterculia urens 

Satvin, Saitan 

Alstonia scholaris 

Sawar 

Bomhax malabaricum 

Shemet 

Lannae grandis 

Shendri 

Mallotus philippinensis 

Shindi [Khajur) 

Phoenix sylvestris 

Shiras 

Albizzia lehhek 

Sissunt 

Dalbergia latifolia 

Shivan 

Gmelina arborea 

Sirid 

Hymenodictyon obovaPum 

Surangi 

Ochrocarpus longifolius 

Suru 

J-2061-3- B 

Casuarina equiseteifolia 
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Vernacular Name 

Botanical Name 

CHAPTER 1. 

Taitali 

Tahernaemontana heyneana 

General* 

Tamhat 

Flacourtid sepiaria 

Fobests. 

Taman, Tameni 

Lagerstrcemia fiosreginse 

Chief Trees. 

Temhhurni 

Diospyros melanoxylon 


Tetu (Tetav) 

Oroxylum indicum 


Tiwas 

Ougeinia Dalhergioides 


Tupa 

Canthium Vmhellatum 


Vdai 

Calophyllum inophyllum 


Udul 

Acacia Stipulata 


Umhar 

Ficus glomerata 


Undi 

Bocagea dalzellii 


Wad 

Ficus bengalensis 


Warang, Warangi 

Kydia calycina 


Waras 

Heterophragrna roxburghii 


Wavala 

Holoptelea integrifolia 


Tad 

Borassus fiabellifer 


Chandan 

Santalum Album 

Shrubs 

Amoni 

Phus mysorensis 


Amti 

Embelia robusta 


A tki 

Maesa indica 


Atrun 

Glacourtia ramontchi 


Bhuikohola 

Ipomoea digiiata 


Bhutkes 

Mussaenda frondosa 


Chikhli 

Sauropus quadrangular is 


Dhayti 

Woodjordia ftonbunda 


Dikemali 

Gardenia lucida 


Dinda 

Leea macrophylla 


Esar 

Callicarpa lanata 


Ghaneri 

Lantana camara 


Ghavana 

Flemingia chappar 


Hadki {Hadykyd) 

Rauwoljia densiflora 


Kanher 

Zizyphus openoplia 


Karvi 

Strobilanthes see 


Karwand 

Carissa carandus 


Keoda 

Pandanus fascicularis 


Kewani or Murudshing 

Helicteres Isora 


Kirmira 

Glycosmis pentaphylla 


Kuda 

Holarrhena Antidysentercia 


Makad-Limbu 

Atlantia monophylla 


Nirgudi 

Vitax Negundo 


Nivdung 

Euphordia neriifolia 


Pachawa 

Trema microcos 


Phangli 

Pogostemon purpuricaulis 


Papdi 

Pavetta indica 


Rametha 

Lasiosiphon eriocephalus 


Ranbokri 

Strobxlanthes perfoliatus 


Rui 

Calotropis Gigantea 


Shirali 

Grewia mtcrocos 


Torni 

Zizyphus rugosa 


Ukshi 

Calycopteris ftoribunda 


Waiti 

Phaylopsis parviflore 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Vernacular Name 

Botanical Name 

General. 

Anantmul (Indian sarsaparila) 

Hemidesmus Jndicus (smalt 

Forests. 


twining herb) 

Herbs. 

Climbers, 

Rank el (Chivni) 

Nusa superba 


Abai 

Canavalia ensiformis 


Bondivel 

Lettsomia elliptica 


Chambil 

Bauhinia vahlii 


C hilar 

Caesalpinia sepiaria 


Gharambi 

Entada scan dens 


Qunj 

Abrus precatorius 


Kakphali 

Anamirta cocculus 


Kawli 

Cryptostegia grandiflora 


Kuhili 

Mucuna pruriens 


Kusari 

Jasminum arborescens 


Palaswel 

Butea superba 


Sugar go ta 

Caesalpinia bonducella 


Shikekai 

Acacia concinna 


Wagati 

Wagatca spicata 


Watwel 

Coculus macrocarpus 

Bamboos, 

Dowga (Kalak) 

Bambusa arundinacea 


Medar 

Dendrocalamus strictus 

Grasses. 

Bhongrut or phulsart 

Anthistiria ciliata 


Boru or kansara 

Andropogon ahlepens 


Gondval 

Andropogon purnilis 


Kusali 

Andropogon coniortus 


Lavali 

Rottobelia perforata 


Marvel 

Andropogon annulatus 


Bhurl 

Aristida paniculata 


Dongri (gavdt) 

Andropogon monticola 


Wild Animals, Following are animals and birds commonly found in the 
district; — 


Two kinds of monkeys are found, the large grey hanger monkey 
or Van^jr (Semnopithecus entellus) and the Makad {Macacus 
radiatus). Neither is often met, though both may be seen in most 
of the deeper forests. The fruit-eating bat or flying fox, Vadvagul 
{Pteropus medius) and several other varieties of bats arc not very 
uncommon. The musk rat Cserulescens) is common. The 

black bear (Ursus, Labiatus M. AswaT) is occasionally met with 
on the Sahyadris and is reported to be seen sometimes on the 
Raygad range. The Indian Otter, Ud {Ltitra nair), is common 
in the Mandad Creek and probably occurs in most tidal rivers. 
There are always to be met with one or two tigers, Vagh (Felis 
tigris) in the district. The Sagargad and Mahan forests of Alibag 
taluka, the Khandas forests of Karjat taluka, and the Sukavli forests 
of Nagothna range have almost always a tiger and forests on the 
Roha-IIabsan frontier generally hold one or two. The Panther, 
‘Biblya Vagh’ (Felis pardiis) is common, but on account of large 
amount of cover, is seldom spotted out. Very often the Panther 
makes its appearance on the outskirts of a village at odd hours of 
night and lifts small cattle or domestic fowls. Recently, presence 
of Panther has been spotted over Matheran plateau, Khalapur, 
Karjat and Alibag ranges. Some Panthers have also been shot for 
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protection of cattle. The common jungle cat, Baul (Felis Chaus) CHAPTER i. 

IS often seen in the forests. It is reported to form a delicious meat _-, 

to the local forest dwellers. I'he striped Hyaena, Taras [Hyxna vvin, Animals. 
Striata), occurs in the vicinity of Mahad. The Civet cat, Kalindra, 

{Viverra Malaccensis) is rather rare, but the black wild cat. Manori 
[Paradoxurus nusanga) and the Mungus [Herpestes griseus) are 
found everywhere. Jackals, Kolha (Canis aureus) are numerous, 
and the Indian Fox, Khokad (Vulpes hengalensis) is sometimes 
seen. The Red squirrel {Sciurus elphinstonei) is now and then met 
in the thicket forests. The fixe-.striped squirrel, Giluri or Khar- 
kundi (Sciurus palmarum) is common over the ’ whole district. 

Porcupines, Sayal [Hystrix leucura) are often found in the forest.s, 
but these animals though probably numerous are seldom seen. 

They do considerable damage in some places to young teak or 
other plantations in the forest. The Hare {Lepus nigricollis) is 
not very plentiful, probably owing to the ways in which tliey arc 
netted by Katkaris and others. The Wild Boar, Dukkar (Sus 
indicus) is found in almost every forest and on almost every hill. 

They are much hunted by the Katkaris but show no signs of 
decline in number. Of Deer, the Sambar [Rusa anstotelis), is 
sometimes met in the Roha-Habsan forests, but is exceedingly rare. 

The Spotted Deer, Chital (axis Makulatus) is more common, but 
is also rare and found only in the Roha-Habsan, Mahan and 
Khandas forests. Shooting by poachers and local forest dwellers, 
and by agriculturists in the name of crop protection, are the major 
causes of its decline, as also of other ammals of deer family. The 
Canine Deer or Muntjac, called 'Bhekar* by the local people, 

(carvulus aureus), is not uncommon on the Sahyadris. Mouse 
Deer, Pisora (Memimna indica), is rarely found. The common 
deer found is four-horned antelope, ahso called 'BhekaP (Tetraceros 
quadricornis). It is sometimes seen on tops of hills. An animal 
locally called ‘Rui’ and which has not been fully identified but 
resembles Blue Bull (Nilgai) is reported to be found near Apta in 
Panvel range and in parts of Sudhagad range. 

Snipe of four kinds are found all over the district. They are Game Birds. 
the Pintailed Snipe (Gallinago sthenura), the .Common Snipe (Galli- 
nago Gallinaria), the Jack Snipe’ (Gallinago Gallinula) and the 
Painted Snipe (Rhynchaca hengalensis). Of these the first three 
are found in the cold weather only and the Painted Snipe through¬ 
out the year. The three cold-weather visitants generally come in 
October and leave in February, though they are sometimes found 
as late as April. With so large an area under rice, the district is 
well suited for snipe. They are found mostly in rice lands. Though 
they lie thickly only in favoured spots tlie creeks are never entire¬ 
ly without them. Ducks are neither common nor of many kinds. 

I’he commonest sorts are the Whistling Teal (Dandrocygna java- 
nica) and the common Teal. Of partridges, both the painted 
(Francolinus pictus) and the grey (Oriigornis pondicarianna) 
occur. The painted is rare, hut in Alibag and Pen, the grey is 
common. A few grey (juail (Corturnix communis) are occasion¬ 
ally found both in the interior and close to the sea. Their stay 
in the district seems to l)e very short. The Rain Quail (Corturnix 
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coromandeliga), is not uncommon in Mahad where a fair number 
may be found by bearing through the fields along the creeks. 
The Button Quail [Turnix dussumieri) is by no means uncommon 
and the Bustard Quail {Turnix taigoor) is very often met and 
large coveys of a Bush Quail, believed to be perdicata asiatica are 
always flushed by any one walking among the uplands and bush 
lands. Of plovers, the Golden Plover [Charadrius fulvus) is often 
met in open sandy spots near the sea and the Stone Plover 
(Edicnetnus scolopax) and the Red Wattled Lapwing (Lobivanel- 
lus Indicus) are common. The curlew (Numenius hineatus) is 
found on the sea-shore during the cold and rainy months. The 
Pea-fowl {Pavo cristalus), the Grey Jungle-fowl (Gallus sonnerati), 
the Red Spur-fowl (Gallopordix spadieus), the Blue Rock Pigeon 
[Columba intermedia) and the Green Pigeon [Crocopus chlorigas- 
ter) are also seen. Pigeon and doves are quite common. 

Wild birds present a better variety than wild animals. The 
reason for this probably is the availability of a variety of habitats 
for their stay and nestling, right from creeks to hill-tops. They 
have also suffered less at the hands of poachers and forest dwellers. 
U is not so easy to shoot and hunt small birds perched on trees 
as to shoot deer and rabbit, tir even game birds like Jungle fowl. 

Since observations on the relative abundance or paucity of the 
various wild birds (other than game birds) are not complete, it 
will suffice if a list of some of the conspicuous or more important 
birds found in the district is given for the present. These are as 
follows; — 

Black Vultures {Otogyps Calvus), long-billed brown vultures 
{Gyps indicus), and white scavenger vultures {Neophron singi- 
nianus). Of the above, the latter is the commonest. 

These are of three or four species, the Shahin {Falco perigrina- 
lor), the Laggar {F'alco jugger), the Red-headed Merlin {Falco 
chiquera) and the Kdstrel (Cerchneis tinnunculus). 

Shikra {Astur Badius) and Sparrow Hawk {Accipiter nisus). 

Fawny Eagle (Aguila vindhiana), the Black Eagle (Neopus 
mnlaiensis) and the Crestless Hawk-Eagle (Nisaetus bonellt) called 
morghar and the crested Serpent Eagle {Spilomis cheela). 

Long-legged Buzzard (Butes farox). White-eyed Buzzard (Butas- 
tur 'teesa) and the Pale Ilarrier (Circus macrurus). 

Brahmani Kite (Haliastur indiis). Common Pariah Kite (Milvus 
govinda). 

Brown Wood Owl (Syrniiim indrani), the Indian Screech Owl 
(Strix javanica), the Grass Owl (Strix Candida), Rock-horned Owl 
(Bubo bengahnsis), Spotted Owl (Carine Brama). 

Many of the birds of these categories are common. There are 
Jungle Night Jars (Caprimtslgus indicus). Common Indian Night 
Jar (Caprimulgus asiaticus), Indian Bee-eater (Merops viridis), and 
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Indian Roller {Comcias Indica), Brown-headed Kingfisher (Pelar- 
gopsis gurial), the White-breasted Kingfisher {Halcyon Smyrneu- 
sis), the Three-toed {ceyx tridactyla), the common Indian King¬ 
fisher {Alcedo bengalensis), the Pied Kingfisher {Ceryle rudis), and 
the Great Hornbill [Dichoros cavatus). 

Rose-ringed Parrot {Palxornis torquatus), the Rose-headed (P. 
purhureus), the Blue-winged [Pal eornis columboides). 

The Yello-fronted Woodpecker (Picus marathensis), the Black- 
backed {Chrysocolaptes fostivus). 

The Copper-smith bird {Xantholcema hasmacephala), the Mala¬ 
bar Green Barbet {Megatxma inornata), and the small Green Bar- 
bet {Megalsema viridis). 

The Indian Kocl [Eudynamys honorata). 

The Couoal or Crow-pheasant {Centrococcyx rufipennis). 

The Violet-eared Red Honey-sucker {Aethopyga vigorsii), the Pur¬ 
ple Honcy-suckcr {Cinn^ris asialica) are common. 

Pigeons and doves are numerous. The Southern Green Pigeon 
{Crocopus Chlorigaster) and the Nilgiri Wood Pigeon {Palumbus 
elephinstonii) are frequently spotted out. The Blue Rock Pigeon 
{Columba intermedia) is common. 

Kolaha district is one of the most important maritime districts 
of the State with a coastal belt extending to about lUO miles. 
Fishing industry in the district is mainly dependent upon the 
exploitation of marine resources. 

The district is considered under-developed in practically every 
field and fisheries is no exception to it. The area, though rich 
in fishes, has remained under-exploited mainly because of the age- 
old methods of fishing by sail crafts. In addition to this, state 
of under-development is due to lack of facilities in communica¬ 
tion, transport and preservation. Illiteracy prevailing amongst 
the fishermen of the district is also one of the handicaps in the 
general development of fisheries. 


The ichthyological fauna of Kolaba is very rich comprising a 
good number of varieties. 


Fishing gear of Kolaba district can be grouped under the 
following five main heads: — 

(A) Gill nets; (B) Long lines; (C) Seine nets; (D) Bag nets; 

(E) Cast nets. 

{A) Gill nets: 

(1) Wavri net: This is a surface drift net used all along the 
coast. This net consists of 20-25 pieces. Each pie^e varies from 
140' to 240' in length and 15' in breadth. Mesh size is 3" to 4" 
(stretched). The nets are made out of hemp and cotton twine, 
varying from 9-15 plies of 18 to 20 count. The fishermen are 
gradudly changing over to nylon gill nets made out of 210 to 
250 Danier yarn of 9-12 plies. The approximate cost of each 
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piece is estimated at between Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 for hemp and cotton 
twine and between Rs. 80 to Rs 140 for nylon. The net is used 
for catching pomfrets, tuna, silver bar, seer fish etc. These nets 
are used from September to December and late in summer during 
April and May. 

(2) Pas or Saranga Jal. This is also a type of surface drift net 
and, as the name indicates, is exclusively used for catching 
pomfrets. The net consists of 20-40 pieces, each piece measuring 
240' in length and 15' in breadth wnth mesh size of 5" to 6". 
The material used in the construction of the gear is similar to 
that used for Wavri nets described above. 

(3) Ghol net: As the name suggests, the net is used mainly to 
catch Ghol fish. The net consists of 12 to 16 pieces, each piece 
measuring 120' in length and 10' in breadth with mesh size of 6" 

(4) Budi net: This is a bottom set gill net made of hemp 
twine of 24 plies. As the net is used for catching big fishes like 
Sharks, Skates, Rays etc., the mesh size is 8" to 9". Each unit 
consists of 7 to 10 pieces, each piece measuring 100' in length 
and 12' in breadth. 

(B) Long lines: 

(5) In this type of fishing Mustad hooks Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6, 7, 
8, 9 are most commonly used. Length of each line varies from 
500' to 1,200' and about 100 hooks arc suspended from one line. 
Seven to twelve such lines are used at a time. Hooks are baited 
w'ith pieces of catfish, ribbon fish and squids depending upon the 
size of hooks to be used. It may be stated that this method of 
fishing has practically replaced fishing by bottom set gill nets, 
which are rather expensive compared with long lines. Main 
varieties of fish caught by long line fishing are catfishes, port¬ 
hole fishes and sharks. 


(C) Seine nets: 

(6) Rampan net (.shore seine): The net consists of three 
pieces known as (i) Karel, (ii) Modan and (hi) Ghol net; their 
measurements are as follows: — 


Piece 

(1) 

Length 

(2) 

Height 

(3) 

Mesh 

(4) 

Karel 

24' 

18' to 27' 

H" 

Modan 

21' 

28' to 30' 

1" 

Ghol 

18' 

31'to 33' 

i" to r 


In Rampan net of 100 pieces, Karel part consists of 60 pieces ; 
Modan consists of 22 pieces and Ghol consists of 18 pieces. 
Rampan nets which are used at Malvan and Devbag consist of 
200 to 300 pieces of the abovementioned components. Approxi¬ 
mately 30 to 40 persons are required for dragging the net. 
Material used for making the gear is hemp and cotton twine. 
The net is used for catching shoal fishes like mackerel and 
sardines. 
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(7) Dhangad Jdl: This is another type of seine net consisting 
of seven to eight pieces, each piece measuring 100' in length and 
12' in breadth having mesh size of 7" to 8". The net is con¬ 
structed of hemp twine and is used for catching karel and surmai, 

[D) Bag nets: 

(8) Dul: This is a funnel-shaped net and consists of five 

distinct portions, viz: (1) Mhor; (2) Chirate; (3) Katra; 

(4) Majola and (5) Khola. The mesh size diminishes from 9" to 

from Mhor to Khola. The length of the net varies from 
80' to 120' and is fixed with the help of sus (barrels). Fishes 
caught in the net are jew fish, ribbon fish, mandeli, Bombay 
ducks and prawns. 

(9) Bokshi: Tliis is a miniature dol net operated in the creeks. 
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(JS) Cast nets: 

(10) Pag: The net is prepared from cotton tw'ine and has a 
circumference of 125' and a radiu.s of 12' to 18'. Mesh size 
varies from y^" to 1". Fishes caught in the net are sardines, 
mackerels and prawns. 

Fishing season commences from September and lasts till the Fishing Seeson. 
end of May. There is practically no fishing in the monsoon 
except in trie creeks. 

Sharks, skates, rays, mackerels, sardines, tuna, surmai, pomfret, 
karel, dagol and catfish form the main varieties of the district: — 

(1) Sharks, skates and rays: They are caught throughout 
the fishing season with the help of long-lines and bottom-set 
gill-nets. 

(2) Mackerels and sardines: They are caught in Rampan 
nets from November to February. 

(3) Tuna and Surmai: They are caught in the surface drift- 
nets from September to December, 

(4) Pomfrets: They are caught in surface as well as bottom- 
set gill-nets from September to December and April-May. 

(5) Silver bar or karlt: These are mostly caught in bottom- 
Sv't gill-nets from January to May. 

(6) Dagol and catfishes: These arc mostly caught by long- 
lines throughout the fishing season. 

Fishing ranks only next to agriculture in Kolaba district as far 
as means of livelihood are concerned. According to 1951-Census 
8,146 people were engaged in fishing. Fishing is carried on in 
sea, creeks, lakes and rivers. The development of fisheries and 
encouragement and assistance to the fishermen of the district is 
entrusted with the Superintendent of Fisheries, Bombay, and 
since 1959 a separate office has been opened at Alibag for this 
purpose. 
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The Fisheries Department provides a number of facilities to 
encourage fishery activity in the district. Fry of special variety 
which breeds with ease and multiplies rapidly is brought from Cal¬ 
cutta and supplied at concessional rates. Eighty-one motor boats 
were so far given to the fishermen’s co-operative societies on loaii- 
cnw-assistance basis while individuals are given loan only. The 
department also runs a fisheries .school at Bagmandle in Shriwar- 
dhan where net-making, carpentry and fishing are taught together 
with other subjects. The fishermen are given assistance and loan 
for the purchase of sail cloth, suitable yarn for nets, purchase or 
repair of boats, etc., through fisheries societies. Government 
assistance can be easily had through the co-operative societies. 
Besides, the catch shows a definite increase with the use of modern 
and costly implements. The number of fishing societies is thus 
on the increase. At present, 13 fishing societies are actively work¬ 
ing in the district to promote the fishermen’s interests. 

The district promises good prospects for development of Fisher¬ 
ies. The department has thus formulated various schemes for 
implementation in the near future. These include improved 
methods of fishing, quick and efficient transport of the catch to 
the market places, provision of cold storages, setting up factory 
for making fish oils, etc. 

List of fishes found in Kolaba district 
Scientific Name Local Name 

Class: ELASMOBRANCHII 
Sub-class: Selachji 
Order: Lamniformes 
Family : Orectolobidx 

Chiloscyllium indicum (Gmelin) 

= Day: Chiloscyllium indicum 
Chiloscyllium griseum (Muller and Henle) 

Family: Carcharinidx 

Galeocerda cuvieri (Le Sueur) 

= Day: Galeocerdo tigrinus 
ScoUodon sorrakowah (Cuvier) 

= Day: Carcharias laticaudus 
Eulamia melanoptera (Quoy and Gaimard) 

= Day: Carcharias melanopterus 
Eulamia limbatus (Muller and Henle) 

= Day: Carcharias limbatus 

Family: Sphyriidas 

Sphyrna blochii (Cuvier) 

= Day: Zygaena blochii 
Sphyrna hides (Valenciennes) 

= Day; Zygxna tudes 
Sphyrna zygaena (Linnaeus) 
sKDav: Zygxna nalleus 


Sunera 

Do. 

Waghbeer 

Sonmushi 

Baida 

Mushi 


Kanmushi 

Do, 

Do. 
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Scientific Name 

Order: Rajiformes 
Family: Rhinohatidse 

Rhynchobalus djiddensis (Forskal) 

= Day: Rhynchohatus djiddensis 
Rhinohatus granulatus (Cuvier) 

= Day: Rhinohatus granulatus 

Family : Pristidse 

Pristis cuspidatus (Latham) 

= Day: Pristis cuspidatus 

Family: Trygonidse 

Gymnura pccsilura (Shaw) 

= Day: Pteroplatea micrura 
Paslinachus sephen (Forskal) 

= Day: Trygon sephen 

Amphotistius ziigei (Muller and Henle) 

= Day; Trygon zugei 
Himantura hleekeri (Rlyth) 

= Day: Trygon hleekeri 
Himantura Uarnak (Forskal) 

Family: Myliohatidx 

Aetohatus narinari (Euphrasen) 

= Day: Aetohatis narinari 
Aetomylxus nichofU (Bloch & Schneider) 

= Day: Myliohatis nieuhofii 
Aetomylaeus maculatus (Gray) 

= Day: Myliohatis maculata 

Family: MobuUdse 

Mobula diaholus (Shaw) 

= Day: Dicerohatis eregodoo 

Order: Torpediniformes 

Family: Torpedinidas 

Narke dipterygia (Bloch & Schneider) 

= Day: Astrape aipterygia 


Local Name 

Lanj 

Ranja 

Nali 

Pakat 
Do. 
Do. 
Pakati 
Waghya Pakat 

Bolad 

Do. 

Waghali 

Bolad 


Bijah 


Class: TELEOSTOMI 

Sub-class: AcriNOPTERYcn 

Order: Clupeiformea 

Family: Elopidse 

Flops machnata (Forskal) 

= Day: Elops saurus. 

Megalops cyprinoides (Broussonet) Chirai 

=:Day: Megalops cyprinoides 
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Tenualosa sinensis (Linmeus) 

= Day; Clupea toll 

Tenualosa ilisha (Hamilton & Buchanan) 

= Day: Clupea ilisha 
Sardinella longiceps (Valenciennes) 

— Day; Clupea longiceps 
Sardinella fim“hriata (Valenciennes) 

= Day: Clupea fimbriata 
Sardinella dayi (Regan) 

= Day; Clupea dayi 
Sardinella sindensis (Day) 

= Day; Clupea sindensis 
Euplatygaster indica (Swainson) 

— Pellona indica: . Day 
Opisthopterus tardoore (Cuvier) 

= Day; Opisthopterus tartoor 

Family: Dussumieridx 
Dussumieria acuta ^Valenciennes) 

= Day: Dussumieria acuta 
Dussumieria hasscltii (Bleeker) 

= Day: Dussnmineria hasselti 

Family: Engraulidse 
Coilia dussumieri (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 

= Day: Coilia dussumieri 
Thrissocles malaharica (Bloch) 

= Day: Engraulis malabaricus 
Thrissocles myslax (Bloch & Schneider) 

= Day: Engraulis mystax 
Thrissocles setirostris (Broussonet) 

= Day: Engraulis setirostris. 

Thrissocles dussumieri (Valenciennes) 

— Day: Engraulis dussumieri 
Thrissocles purava (Hamilton) 

= Day: Engraulis purava 
Anchoviella tri (Bleeker) 

= Day: Engraulis tri 

Family : Chirocentridse 
Chirocenirus dorab (Forskal) 

— Day; Chirocentrus dorab 

Order: Scopeliformes 

Family: Synodontidx 

Trachinocephalus myops (Bloch & Schneider) 
= Day; Saurus myops 
Saurida tumbil (Bloch) 

= Day: Saurida tumbil 

Harpodon nehereus (Hamilton & Buchanan) 

= Day; Harpodon nehereus 


Local Name 

Bhiljee 
Bhing 
Palla 
Tarli, Haid 
Pedwa 


Gubar 

Paturda 

Toak 

Do. 

Mandeli 

Kati 

Dandetar 

Do. 

Kati 

Kaval 

Dindas 

Karli 


Chor-Bomhil 

Do. 

Bombil 
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Order : Cypriniformcs 

Sub-order: Siluroidei List of FisheB. 


Family: Plotosidse 


Plotosus anguillaris (Bloch) 

= Day: Plotosus arab 

Nar Shingali 

Plotosus canius (Hamilton and Buchanan) 

= Day: Plotosus canius 

Family: Tachysuridx 

Do. 

Osteogeneiosus militaris (Linnaeus) 

= Day: Osteogeneiosus militaris. 

Shingala 

Tachysurus sumatranus (Bennett) 

=Day: Arius sumatranus 

Do. 

Tachysurus cgelatus (Valenciennes) 

= Day: Arius caelatus 

Do. 

Tachysurus nenga (Hamilton) 

=:Day; Arius nenga 

Do. 

Netuma thalassinus (Ruppell) 

= Day: Arius thalassinus 

Do. 

Netma seratus (Day) 

= Day: Arius serratus 

Do, 

Ariodes dussumieri (Valenciennes) 

!5=Day; Arius dussumieri 

Do. 

Pseuaarius jella (Day) 

= Day: Arius jella 

Do. 

Hexanematichthys sona (Hamilton) 

= Day; Arius sona 

Do, 

Hexanematichthys sagor (Hamilton) 

= Day: Arius sagor 

Order: Anguilliformes 
Family: Murxnidse 

Do. 

Gymnothorax pseudothyrsoidea (Bleeker) 

— Day: Murxna pseudothyrsoidea 

Family: Murxnesocidx 

Kilis 

Muraenosox talahonoides (Bleeker) 

= Day: Murxnosox talabonoides 

Warn 


Family: Congridse 

Ariosoma anago (Schlegel) 

=Day: Congromurasna anago 
Uroconger lepturus (Richardson) 

= Day: Uroconger lepturus 

Family: Ophichthyidae 

Ophichthys boro (Hamilton & Buchanan) Mufideri 

— Day: Ophichthys boro 
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Scientific Name 

Local Name 

Order: Bcloniformes 


Family: Belonidis 


Thalassosteus appendiculatus (Klunzinger) 
Tylosurus strongylurus (Van Hasselt) 

Tali 

= Day; Belone strongylurus 

Tylosurus choram (Forskal) 

Do. 

= Day: Delone choram 


Family: Heniirhamphidx 


Hyporhamphus xanthopterus (Valenciennes) 

Sumb 


= Day: Hemirhamphus xanthopterus 
Hyporhamphus ^aimardi (Valenciennes) Do. 

= Day: Hemirhan\phus limhatus 

Hemirhamphus cantori (Bleekcr) Do. 

= Day: Hemirhamphus cantori 

Hemirhamphtis leucopterus (Cuvier 6! Valenciennes) Sumb 

= Day; Hemirhamphus leucopterus Do. 

Familv : Kxocoetidx 


Cypseltirus poeciloptertts (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 
= Day: Exocoetus poecilopterus 

Order-. Gadiformcs 
Family : Gadidte 
Asthenurus atripinnis (Tickell) 

= Day: Bregmaccros atripinnis 

Order : Sygnathiformes 
Sub-order : Aulostomoidci 
Family: Fistularidx 
Fistularia villosa (Klunzinger) 

= Day: Fistularia serrata. 

Sub-order: Syngnathoidei 
Family: Syngnnthidae 
Hippocampus trimoculatus (Leach) 

= Day: Hippocampus trimacidatus. 

Hippocampus kuda (Bleekcr) 

= Day: Hippocampus guttulatus 
Syngnaihus intermedins (Kaup) 
ssDay: Syngnathus intermedins 

Order: Cyprinodontiformes 
Family: Cyprinodontidae 
Panchax lineatus dayi (Steindachncr) 

Haplochilus lineatum 

Order: Beryciformcs 
Family: Holocentridae 
Holocentrus rubrum (Forskal) 

= Day: Holocenlrum rubrum 

Order: Mugiliformcs 
Family: Sphyrsenidae 
Sphyraena 'jello (Cuvier) 

= Day: Sphyraena jello 


Pakharu 


Ghoda Masa 
Do. 


Piku 


Badvi 
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Scientific Name 


Local Name 


Family: Mugilidae 

Mugil kelaartii (Gunther) Bai 

= Day: Mugil kelaartii 

Liza waigiensis (Quoy & Gaimard) Do. 

=Day: Mugil waigiensis 

Mugil cariruitus (Cuvier & Valenciennes) Do. 

Mugil cunnesius (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 

^Day: Mugil cunnesius 
Mugil cephalus (Linnaeus) 

=DaY: Mugil oeur 

Mugil speigleri (Rleeker) Do. 

= Day: Mugil speigleri 


CHAPTER 1. 


General. 

Fish. 

List of Fishes. 


. Family: Atherinidae 
Allaneta forskali (Ruppell) 

= Day: Atherina forskalii 

Order: Polunemiformes 

Family: Polynemidae 
Polynemus heptadactylus (Cuvier) 

= Day; Polynemus heptadactylus 
Polynemus sextarius (Bloch) 
s=Day; Polynemus sextarius 
Polynemus pleheius (Broussonet) 
s=Day: Polynemus pleheius 

Eleutheronema tetradactylum (Shaw) Rawas 

-^Day: Polynemus tetradactylus 

Order: Perciforines 
Sub-order: Percoidei 


Family: Latidae 

hates Calcarifer (Bloch) Jitada 

s=Day: hates calcarifer 

Family: Ambassidse 

Ambassis commersoni (Cuvier) Kachki 

!=Day: Ambassis commersonii 

Family: Serranidae 

Promicrops lanceolatus (Bloch) Gobra 

= Day; Serranus lanceolatus 

Epinephelus dicanthus (Valenciennes) Do. 

= Day: Serranus dicanthus 

Epinephelus malabaricus (Schneider) Do. 

=Serranus malabaricus. 

Epinephelus maculatus (Bloch) Do. 

= Day: Serranus maculatus 

Epinephelus undulosus (Quoy & Gaimard) Do. 

= Day: Serranus undulosus 

Epinephelus hoenack (Bloch) Do. 

=:Day: Serranus hoenack 

Epinephelus tauvina (Forskal) Do. 

= Day; Serranus salmoides 
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CHAPTER 1. 
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Fish. 

List of Fishes. 


Scientific Name Local Name 

Family: Theraponidse 

Therapon jarbua (Forskal) Naveri 

= Day; Therapon jarbua 

Autisthes puta (Cuvier) Do. 

= Day: Therapon puta 

Eutherapon theraps (Cuvier) Daddada 

==Day: Therapon theraps 

Family: Priacanthidse 
Priacanthus hamrur (Forskal) 


Family: Apogonidse 
Apogon fasciatus (White) 

= Day: Apogon fasciatus 
Apogoti frenatus (Valenciennes) 

= Day: Apogon frenatus 
Archamia macropterus (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 
= Day: Apogon macropterus 
Apogon Kalasoma (Bleeker) 

= Day: Apogon Kalasoma 

Family ; Siillaginidse 
Sillago sihama (Forskal) 

= Day; Sillago sihama 

Family : Lactariidae 
Lactarius lactarius (Schneider) 

=:Day: Lactarius delicatulus 

Family: Carangidx 
Megalaspis cordyla (Linnaeus) 

= Day: Caranx rotileri. 

Atropus atropus (Bloch) 

= Day: Caranx atropus 
Selar Kalla (Cuvier) 

= Day; Caranx kalla 
Selar mate (Cuvier) 

= Day: Caranx affinis 
Selar djeddaba (Forskal) 

= Day: Caranx djeddaba 
Carangoides malabaricus (Bloch) 

= Day: Caranx malabaricus 
Caranx melampygus (Cuvier) 

= Day: Caranx melampygus 
Caranx carangus (Bloch) 

= Day: Caranx carangus 
Decaterus russelli (Ruppell) 

5= Day: Caranx kurra 
Chorinemus lysan (Forskal) 

= Day: Chorinemus lysan 
Chorinemus tol (Cuvier) 

= Day: Chorinemus moadetta 
Chortnemus tala (Cuvier) 
c=Day: Chorinemus toloo 


Kombada 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ranvi 


Sundala 


Katkata Bangada 
Kat Bangada 
Do. 

Do. 

Shilap 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 
Do gal 
Do. 

Do. 
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Scientific Name Local Name 


Trachinotus blochi (Lacepede) 

= Day: Trachynotus ovatus 

Lodgoo 

Trachinotus bailloni (Lacepede) 

=Day: Trachynotus bailloni 

Zonichthys nigrofasciata (Ruppell) 

= Day: Sriola nigroasciata 

Seriolichthys bipinnulatus (Quoy & Gaimard) 

= Day: Seriolichthys bipinnulatus 

Family : Raichycentridse 

Do. 

Rachycentron canadus (Linnaeus) 

= Day; Elacata nigra 

Family: Menidx 

Modusa 

Mene maculata (Bloch) 

= Day: Mene maculata 

Family ; Lutianidx 

Chand 

Lutianus Johni (Bloch) 

= Day: Lutianus johnii 

Chavri Tamb 

Lutianus arentimaculatus (Forskal) 

= Day: Lutianus argentimaculatus 

Tamh 

Lutianus rivulatus (Cuvier) 

= Day: Lutianus rivulatus 

Do. 

Lutianus chrysotxnia (Blecker) 

— Day: Lutianus chrysotxnia 

Do. 

Lutianus quinquilineatus (Bloch) 

= Day: Lutianus quinquilineatus 

Do. 

Lutianus roseus (Day) 

Family : Nemipteridx 

Tamhusa 

Nemipternf japonicus (Bloch) 

= Day: Synagris japonicus 

Family: Gerridx 

Bamni 

Gerreomorpha setifer (Hamilton & Buchanan) 

= Day: Gerres setifer 

Charbat 

Pertica filamentosa (Cuvier) 

= Day: Gerres filamentosus 

Do. 

Gerres abbreviatus (Bleeker) 

= Day: Gemes abbreviatus 

Family: Leiognathidx 

Do. 

Secutor insidiator (Bloch) 

=Day: Equula insidiatrix 

Kap 

Lciognathus brevirostris (Valenciennes) 

=Day: Equula blochii 

Do. 

Lciognathus bindus (Valenciennes) 

=Day: Equula bindus 

Do. 

Lciognathus fasciatus (Lacepede) 

=Day: Equula fasciata 

J"2061 

Do. 


CHAPTER !. 

GeoeraU 

Fish. 

List of Fishes, 
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List of Fishes. 


Scientific Name 

Local Name 

Family : Pomada$yidas 
Pomadasys maculatus (Bloch) 

Karkara 

-Day: Pristipoma mnctilalum 

Pomadasya hasta (Bloch) 

Do. 

= Day: Pristipoma hasta 

Family : Plcctorhynchidae 
PscMdopristipoma nigra (Cuvier) 

Harvil 

= Day: Diagramma crassispinum 

Spilotichthys piictus (Thunberg) 

Do. 

= Day; Diagramma piclus 

Family: Sciisnidu: 
Johnius dussumieri (Cuvier) 

Dhoma 

= Day: Scixna glaucus 

Johnius diacanthus (Lacepcdc) 

Ghal 

= Day: Scixna diacanihus 

Johnius sina (Cuvier) 

Do. 

= Day; Scixna sina 

Otolithus argenteus (Cuvier) 

Dhoma, Dhodi 

= Day: Otolithus argenteus 

Otolithus ruber (Schneider) 

Dhoma 

— Day: Otolithus ruber 

Otolithoidcs brunneus (Day) 

Koth 

= Day: Scixnoides brunneus 

Family : Sparidx 
Argyrops spinifer (Forskal) 

= Day: Pagrus spinifer 

Rhabdosargus sarha (Forskal) 

Palu 

— l^ay: Chrysophrys sarba 

Acanthopagrus berda (Forskal) 

Khadak Palu 

— Day: Chrysophrys berda 

Family: Mullidx 
Upeneus sulphureus (Cuvier) 

Chiri 

= Day: Upcncoidcs sulphureus 

Family: Pempheridx 
Pempheris moluca (Cuvier) 

Komhada 

= Day: Pempheris molucaa 

Family: Ephippidx 

Ephippus orbis (Bloch) 

Chand 

= Day: Ephippus orbis 

Family: Platacidx 

Platax teira (Forskal) 

Kawala 

= Day: Platax teira 

Family: Drepanidx 
Drepane punctata (Linnaeus) 

Chand 

= Day: Drepane punctata 

Family: Scatophagidx 
Scatophagus argus (Linnaeus) 

Wada 


=Day: Scatophagus argus 


J-2061-4-B. 
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Scientific Name 

Local Name 

CHAPTER 1. 

Family ; Pomacanthidx 
Pomacanthodes annularis (Bloch) 

=Day: Holncanthus annularis 

Pomacanthodes nicohariensis (Bloch & Schneider) 
= Day: Holocanthus nicohariensis 

Chand 

Do. 

General. 

Fish 

List of Fishes. 

Family : Chsetodontidse 
Heniochus acuminatus (Linna;us) 

=Day; Heniochus macrolepidotus 

Linophora auriga (Forskal) 

— Day: Chsetodon auriga 

Linophora vagabunda (Linnscus) 

= Day: Chietodon pictus 

Chsetodontops collaris (Bloch) 

— Day: Chsetodon collaris 

Chandwa 

Do. 

Do. 


Family: Cichlidx 

Etroplus suratensis (Bloch) 

= Day; Etroplus suratensis 

Kalundar 


Family : Pomacentridae 

Abudefduf saxatilis vaigiensis (Quoy & Gaimard) 
= Day: Glyphidodon caslestinus 

Abuaefduf leucopleura (Day) 

= Day: Glyphidodon leucopleura 

Kavandal 

Do. 


Family : Labridae 

Platyglossus dussumicri (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 

= Day: Platyglossus dnssumieri 

Labroides dimidiatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 

= Day:. Labroides dimidiatus 

Popat 


Sub-order: Blennioidei 

Family ; Blenniidae 

PetroscirteS punctatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 
—Day; Petroscites punctatus 

Istiblennius dussumicri (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 

= Day: Salarius dnssumieri 



Sub-order: Callionymidw 
Family: Callionymidae 
Callionymus sagitta (Pallas) 
esDay; Callionymus sagitta 



Sub-order: Siganoidei 
Family: Siganidas 

Siganus oramin (Bloch & Schneider) 

=Day: Teuthis cramin 

Siganus vermiculatus (Valenciennes) 

= Day: Teuthis vermiculatus 

Siganus margaritifera (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 

= Day: Teuthis margaritifera 

Siganus marmorata (Quoy & Gaimard) 
ssDay; Teuthis marmorata 

Mutri 

Thaus, Kuwar 

Dhagvir 
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Suh-order: Acanthuroidei 
Family : Acanthuridx 

Acanthurus i^ahm (Forskal) 

= Day: Acanthurus mata 


Suraiya 


Suh-order: Trichiuroidei 
Family: Trichicuridx 

Trichiurus Savala (Cuvier) 

= Day: Trichiurus savala 
Trichiurus hauniela (Forskal) 

= nay; Trichiurus hauniela 

Sub-order: Scombroidei 
Family: Scombridve 

Rastrelliger kanagurta (Cuvier) 

= Day; Scomber microlepidotus 

Family: Katsuwnnidx 

Auxis (hazard (Lacepede) 

Euthynnus affinis (Cantor) 

= Day: Thynnus thunnina 

Family : Thunnidie 

Neothunnus macroplcrus (Schlegel) Khavlya Gedar 

= Day: Thynnus macropterus 

Family: Scombvromoridx 

Cybium comtnersoni (Lacepede) Surmai, Towar, Iswan.. 

— Day: Cybium commersonii. 

Indocybiiini gullalum (Bloch and Schneider) Do. 

— Day: Cybium guilaium 

Family: Histiophoridx 

Histoiphorus gladius (Brous.sonet) Tadmasa 

= Day: Histiophorus gladius 


Sub-order: Stromarcoidei 
Family: Siromateidx 


Pampas argenteus (Euphrasen) 

Paplet 

= nay: Slromateus cinereus 

Pampus chinensis (Euphrasen) 

Halzva 

= Day: Slromateus sinensis 

Parastromateus niger (Bloch) 

Saranga 

= Day: Slromateus niger 



Suh-order: Gobioidei 
Family: Eleotridx 

Butis butis (Hamilton & Buchanan) 

— Day: Eleotris amboinensis 


Wagti 

Bala 

Dangda 

Gedn 
Bibbya Gedar 
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Scientific Name 

Family: Gobiidx 

Glossogobius giuris (Hamilton & Buchanan) 

= Day: Gobius giuris 

Acentrogohius viridipunctatus (Valenciennes) 

= Day: Gobius viridipunctalus 

Gobius enntger (Cuvier & Valenciennes) 

= Day: Gobius criniger 
Acentrogobius 7ieilli (Day) 

= Day; Gobius neilli 
Aivaous stamineus (Valenciennes) 

=:Day: Gobius strialus 
Parachxturichlhys ocellalus (Day) 

— Day; Gobius ocellatus 

Family: Periophthalmidx 
Periophthalmodou jchlosseri (Pallas) 
s=Day: Periophthalmus schlosseri 

Family: Trypauchenidx 
Trypauchen vagina (Bloch 6c Schneider) 

— Day : Trypauchon vagina 

Sub'order: Cottoidei 
Family: Scorpxnidx 
Pterois russclli: Bennett 

— Day: Pterois russellii 
Scorpasnopsis roseus (Day) 

= Day: Scorpxnopsis rosea 
Scorpxnopsis cirhosus (Thunberg) 

= Day: Scorpxnopsis oxycephala 

Family ; Platycephalidx 
Suggrundus macracanthus (Blecker) 

— Day: Platycephalus macracanthus 
Thysanophrys crocodilus (THesius) 

= Day: Platycephalus punctatus 

Order : Pleuroncctiformes 
Family ; Psettodidx 
Psettodes erumei (Bloch) 

= Day: Pesttodes erumei 


Local Name CHAPTER i 


Kharbi 


General. 

Fish. 

List of Fishes 


Kombada 


Do. 


Do. 


Mench 

Do. 


Bhakas 


Family ; Bothidx 

Pseudorhomhus Iriooellatus (Bloch) Lep 

=Day: Pseudorhomhus triocellatus 

Pseudorhomhus arsius (Hamilton and Buchanan) Do. 

= Day: Pseudorhomhus arsisu 


Family : Soleidx 

Zahrias quagga (Kaup) Lep 

=Day: Synaptura zeora 

Solea ovata (Richardson) Do. 

=Day: Solea ovata 
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List of Fishefc 


Scientific Name 

Local Name 

Family : Cynoglossidx 
Paraplagusia hilineata (Bloch) 

Lep 

= Day: Plagusia mamorata 

Cynoglossus brachycephalus (Bleeker) 

Do. 

= Day: Cynoglossus hreviroslris 

Cynoglossus brevis (Gunther) 

Do. 

= Day: Cynoglossus brevis 

Cynoglossus semifasciatus : Day 

Do. 

Cynoglossus lingua (Hamilton and Buchanan) 

Do. 

= Day: Cynoglossus lingua 

Cynoglossus dispar: Day 

Do 

Order: Mastacembeliformes 
Family: Mastacembelidx 
Mastacemhelus armatus (Lacepede) 

Ahir 


= Day: Mastacemhelus armatus 


Order: Echeneifoimes 
Family : Echtncidx 

Echeneis naiicrates (Linnicus) Lachuk 

— Day: Echeneis naucrales 

Order : Tetradontiformes 
Suh-ordcr : Balistoidci 
Family. Triacanthidx 

Triacanthns hreviroslris: (Schlcgd) Bail 

— Day: Triacanthus hreviroslris 

Family: Aluteridx 
Paramonacanthus choirocephalus (Bleeker) 

= Day: Monacanthus choerocephalus 


Sub-order: Ostraciodei 
Family: Ostracioniidx 

Lactoria cornuta (Linnaeus) Gai 

= Day: Ostracion cornutus 


Sub-order: Tetradontoidei 
Family: Lagocephalidx 


Torquigener ohlongus (Bloch) Kend 

= Day: Tetrodon ohlongus 

Gastrophysus lunaris (Bloch) Do. 

= Day: Tetrodon lunaris 

Family: Tetraodontidx 

Chelonodon patoca (Hamilton & Buchanan) Do. 

= Day: Tetrodon patoca 

Arothron immaculatus (Bloch) Do. 

= Day: Tetrodon immaculatus 


Order: Batrachoidiformes 
Family : Batrachoididae 

Batrachus grunniens (Linnaeus) Gongcha 

—Day: Batrachus grunniens 
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*Snakes: Deaths due to snake-bites comparatively number less 
in this district as compared with the Ratnagiri district in the 
south. 

snakes were 

Family: Boidag. 

Eryx (M. Durkya glionas): Both the species, i.e., Eryx conveus 
and Eryx johni are available. Of these, the former, the reddish 
species, is with a broken pattern of design on the back. The latter 
is with white lines in the hinder portion of the body and tail and 
is more seen in the sandy regions. Both the types have blunt 
ends and are often mistaken to be young ones of a python. 

Family : Colubridx, 

Ptyas mucosus (M. Dhaman): These are yellowish in colour 
with broken black lines on the sides, especially in the posterior 
region. It grows to eight feet and is extremely agile. Local 
people mist^e it to be the female of a cobra. 

Lycodon aulicus : Common snake found in fields and near- 
about houses and gardens. It is a slender, glossy snake with a 
flat head. Partly pinkish and dark it has white cross bands from 
neck to tail. It is normally met with in gardens. 

Natrix piscator: It is a water snake and is invariably found in 
ponds and water accumulations. It is called Pandivad locally. 
This snake# is greenish-brown with brown longitudinal lines at the 
sides. It grows to about five feet and has checkered black marks 
especially on the tail end. Natrix stolata locally known as Naneti 
is very common. 

Dryophis nasutus (M. Sarptol or HarantoJ) : It is a long, slender, 
green snake, common in bushy places. The colour is parrot green 
and it has a pointed snout which it projects and hangs, giving 
the impression of a green twig, 

Bungarous casruleus (M. Manyar or Kandarj: Bites by this 
snake are reported frequently. It is steel-blue and has double 
white bands across the body. The central row of dorsal scales 
is hexagonal and the ventral scales beyond the central region are 
complete. It normally lives in the crevices and is sometimes met 
with in thatched houses. It grows to about four feet and the 
poison is neurotoxic. 

Naja naja (Common cobra) (M. Nag): This snake is characteris¬ 
ed by its expanded hood. The hood may bear a spectacled mark 
or may have no mark at all. On the lower surface of the hood 
are four faint blackish cross bands. The snake may be deep 
brown. Sometimes a black variety may be met with and so also 
a yellow type. The latter, on continuous exposure to light, turns 
brown. 

•The section on snakes is contributed by Dr. P, J. Deoras of the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay. 


Following 
people; — 


reported as seen or killed by local 


CHAPTER I, 

General* 

Snakes. 


Non.-Poisonou8. 


Poisonous. 
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General. 

Snakes. 

Poisonous. 


This snake is often found in houses also. It is worshipped on 
Nagpanchami Day and is known to keep the rat population in the 
farm down. The poison is neurotoxic. 

Vipera russelli: Russell’s viper is locally known as Ghonas. 
This snake grows to four feet, is thickish and has three rows of 
deep brown spots in chains on, the dorsal side. It is faint or deep 
brown and the colouration varies with the season. It lies in curls 
and when disturbed hisses loudly and continuously. The bites 
from this snake are very painful and often a swelling develops at 
the spot. The poison is vasotoxic. 

Eckis carinatus (M, Phoorsa ): It is found all over the district 
in the hilly areas. It does not grow beyond two feet and has on 
its triangular head a white arrow mark. The body has brown 
spots in central rows. The snake lies curled and moves like a 
side-winder. It is frequently found in red soil and often strikes 
without provocation. The amount of poison given by this snake 
is small, as such many deaths are not reported but the wound is 
painful and the patient suffers severely by the after-effects. 

Trimeresurus malaharicus: This is a short triangular-headed 
green snake quite different from the slender whip snake, the 
Dryophis .sp. It is found near bamboo plantations. The colour is 
leafy green and it grows to three feet. Bites arc not frequent, 



CHAPTER 2—HISTORY* 


KolabS Ports of Cful, Mahad Chodecanv and Rajpuri in chapter 2. 
Janjira were proliably centres of trade from the earliest historical 
times (B. C. 225). The trade in those times must Iiavc been History, 
through the openings of the Sahyadris by the Bor, DevasthaU, istory, 

Kumbha and Scvtyii passes. It is probable that at that time the 
entire Kolaba coast was ruled hy a power which had its sway over 
both the Kohkan and the Deccan and trade in the ports mentioned 
above shrank from foreign commerce to local traffic when Kolaba 
became part of Gujarat ruled by a local Chief. From the days 
of the first century after Christ, Buddhist caves have been located 
in Ceul, Pal and Kol near Mahad as well- as Kuda near Rajpuri. 

Along with these historical places, Ghodegfiiiv may also be men¬ 
tioned as a centre of trade. Ptolemy’s Simulla or Timula 
(A. D. 150) and possibly Pliny’.s Perimula (A. D. 177) are identical 
with Cemulla or Ccul. The earliest Hindu reference to this 
Cemulla {i.e., Ccul) is found in two Kanherl cave inscriptions of 
the beginning of the second century after Christ®. Among the 
twenty-eight Kuda cave inscriptions found so far, five record gifts 
by connections of Khandpalit, the Mahabhoj®, the Chief of loc^I Rulers. 
Mandava, who probably belonged to a local dynasty with its 
capital at Mandad about a mile north of Kuda. Similarly, an 
inscription in the Pal caves contains a reference to a Chief of a 
Kamboj dynasty as ruling somewhere in Kolaba at about the 
same time*. It is not certain whether these local dynasties were 
independent or subordinate to the Andharbhrtyas, who at this 
rime had their headquarters at Paithan near Ahmadnagar and at 
Kolhapur. 

The Kulana emperor Kaniska I extended his power over Central Kshatrapas. 
and Western India at about the end of the first century A. D. 

Ksaharata Bhumaka i.s. the earlier known Ksatrapa who was put 
in charge of the south-we.stern part of the empire of the Kuiianas 
of Kaniska’s house. This Ksatrapa Bhumaka appears to have been 

•(a) The section on early history was contributed by Dr. M. D. Paradkar, 

M. M. College of Arts, Vile Parle. 

(6) The sections from Muslim period onward were contributed by Prof. 

R. V. Oturkar, Bombay. 

' For early trade details see Thana Statistical Account XIII, 404 note 3' 

Also see Stanley's Barbosa p. 69. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 172, 189. 

s Dr. Burgess’ Archaeological Survey of V7estem India, Separate Pamphlet 
X 4. 9. 14, 15, 17. 

Dr, Burgess’ Archaeological Survey, X J, 
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Kshattapas. 


Kardamakas. 


Satavahanaa, 


succeeded by Nahapana who flourished about the period A. D. 
119—25. In the earlier records Nahapana is called Ksatrapa 
although his precise relation with Bhuumaka is not known. On 
the coins Nahapana is invariably called Rajan, a title which pro¬ 
bably indicates that he assumed independence. During his reign, 
Rsabhadatta, his son-in-law, extended his sway over northern pan 
of Konkan also. In the latter part of or shortly after, the Saka 
year 46 (i>., A. D. 124-25), incidentally the last known date of 
Nahapana, the Satavahana King Gautamiputra Satakarni defeated 
Nahapana and annexed the southern provinces of the Ksaharata 
dominion. In the inscriptions found in caves at Naneghat (near 
Junnar), this king is described as ‘Khakharatvamsaniravsesa- 
kala’, i.e., the person who uprooted the entire family of 
Ksatrapas and 'Sakayavanapallavanisudana’, i.e., the destroyer of 
Sakas, Yavanas and Pallavas. 

After the overthrow of Nahapana, the Scythian family of the 
Kardamakas established its authority in Western India under 
Castana, the son of Yasamotika. Inscriptions discovered at 
Andhan in Kaccha evince that in the Saka year 52 (A. D. 130-31) 
Raja Castana was ruling jointly with his grandson Rudradaman. 
Castana was the Mahaksatrapa and Rudradaman, the Ksatrapa*. 
There is evidence to show that the Sakas under Rudradaman 
succeeded in defeating the Satavahana king and thereby, recover¬ 
ing most of the northern districts of the dominions of Satakarni 
originally conquered from Nahapana, Junagad inscription of 
Rudradaman speaks of him as the lord of many countries includ¬ 
ing Akora, Avanti, Anupa, Aparanta, Saurastra and Anarta (i,e., 
Dvaraka in Kathiavad), Most of these were conquered from 
Gautamiputra when Rudradaman was probably a Ksatrapa under 
his grandfather, 

Rudradaman came to the throne some time after A. D. 130-31. 
We know much about the reign of this powerful ruler with the 
help of the important historical document in Junagad inscription 
dated in the Saka year 72 (A. D. 150-51). The subject for the 
Pra^asti here is the reconstruction of the dam of the Sudar^ana 
lake which during his time was wiped away by a terrible cyclone. 
Rudradaraan’s rule appears to have extended over the whole of 
the Ksaharata dominions with the only exception of Nasik and 
Poona districts. Besides being a great conqueror and adminis¬ 
trator, he was a great patron of Sanskrt literature. In his reign 
and due to his influence Kardamakas entered into matrimonial 
alliances with the families of Satavahanas of Daksinapatha, of 
the Iksvakus of Andhrapatha and also of the Licchhavis of 
Vaisali. Successors of Rudradaman were, however, unable to 
retain their hold on the province of Aparanta probably on account 
of the pressure of Satavahanas at the end of the second century 
A.D. 

Satavahanas came to power in trans-Vindhyan India during the 
first century B. C. Kings of this illustrious family were styled as 
Lords of Daksinapatha. According to Indian literary tradition, the 

•Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—The Age of Imperial Unity p. 183. 
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Satavahanas had their capital at Pratisthiina now identified with 
modern Paithan on the Godavari in the Aurangabad district of the 
present Marathvada. Ptolemj’s Geography also confirms this view. 
Puraiias use the expression Andhrabhrtya in case of the members 
of this family. This has given rise to a controversy' among 
scholars. In this connection, it can be pointed out that Satavahana 
might be the name of kula or family; while Andhra can be consi¬ 
dered to be the name of a jdti or a tribe. 

The chronology of the Satavahanas has also been a matter of 
dispute. According to Pauranic passages, Simuka, the founder of 
this dynasty, distinguished himself by overthrowing Susarman, the, 
last or the Kanva kings who ruled for 45 years, aher extirpating 
the last Suhga king Devabhuti. On this basis, Simuka can be 
assigned to the first century B. C. which is also confirmed by the 
palaeography of the Naneghat, Nasik, Sand and Hathiguihpha 
inscriptions referring to Simuka as well as his immediate successors, 
namely, Krsna and Satakarni. Both of these are known through 
inscriptions. The Hathigumpha inscription shows that Satakarni I 
must have exercised his sway over a large empire. It probably 
included Northern Kohkan and also Kathiavad. The Naneghat 
inscription speaks of Nayanika, the wife of this king claiming to 
have celebrated numerous Vedic sacrifices. Here a mention has 
been made of her sons VedisrI and Saktisri also. Elder Saraganus 
noted in Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (written between A. D. 70 
and 80) probably refers to this Satakarni I. Periplus suggests that 
the Northern Konkan passed from Satakarni to Sandares some time 
about the middle of the first century A, D. This Satakarni, 
appears to have been a descendant of Satakarni I. The period of 
about a century that intervened between Satakarni I (end of the 
1st century) and that of GautamTputra Satarkarni (beginning of the 
2nd century A. D.) seems to have witnessed a temporary eclipse of 
the Satavahana power owing to the encroachment of the Sakas. 

Gautamiputra, Satakarni is styled as ‘Saka-yavana-pallava- 
nisudana’ and ‘SStavahana-kula-yaia-pratisthapanakara’. Extir¬ 
pation of'the Ksaharata dynasty was his outstanding achievement. 
A Na4ik inscription of the eighteenth year of his reign (roughly 
coinciding with A.D. 124-25) is seen recording a grant of some 
land that belonged to Rsabhadatta, Nahapana’s son-in-law. This 
grant was issued from a “Victorio\is camp of the army that was 
gaining success,® and the king at that time was stationed at a 
place called Benakataka in the Govardhana (Na^ik) district. On 
the strength of this inscription, it is possible to say that the direct 
rule of this king extended over the whole land from the Krsna in 
the south to Malva and Kathiavad in the north and from Berar 
in the east to the Konkan in the west. Last epigraphic record of 
this king which belongs to the twenty-fourth year of his reign 
was issued jointly by him along with his mother Gautaml BalaSrI 
who is styled as one, “whose son is living”. Soon after this 

For the controversy, see the Age of Imperial Unity, Pages 192-193. i’Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan). 

Fpr the interpretation of the relevant passage, see Select Inscriptions bearing 
on Indian History and Civilisation, Part I, P. 191, by D. C. Sircar, Calcutta,'1942. 
Also sec Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Bombay III, pp. 79—81, 
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charter being issued, the king seems to have died and was 
succeeded by his son Vasisthaputra PiijumavT (the name is written 
as Pu]umayi). Hence the reign of this king can be roughly 
assigned to the period A. D. 106—130. Before his death, this king 
had lost some of the districts that he had conquered from 
Nahapana to another Scythian dynasty of the Kardamakas, already 
referred to above. 

Among the successors of this illustrious king, Yajfiasri SatakarnT 
or better Yajha Satakarni (A. D. 174—203) deserves mention. This 
king is known from inscriptions at Nasik (seventh year of his 
reign), Kanheri (16th year of the rule) and Cinna-Ganjan in the 
Krsnji district (27th year of his reign). Silver coins of this king 
found at Sopara (Ancient Sfirparaka, the capital of Aparanta) have 
the head of the king on the obverse ; while the reverse type is 
a combination of the Ujjain and hill symbols with the rayed Sun, 
a constant feature of the coins of the Sakas of Western India. 
Yajna, by far, was the last great king of the family, who succeed¬ 
ed in ousting Sakas ; hut soon after his death, the decline of the 
Satavahanas starred and the empire appears to have been split up 
into a number of separate units under different princes of the 
royal blood. 

From the days of the geographer Ptolemy (135—150 A. D.) 
Kohkan, the part of the west coast, is known to the Greeks. 
Information about Western India was supplied to this geographer 
by Greeks, who had known Symulla, probably Ceul, as one of the 
trading centres’. Ptolemy’s account of India suffers from the 
confusion due to his mistaken idea of the Indian coast stretching 
(according to him) east and west instead of north and south. In 
his division of Ariake, i.e., the Maratha country, he refers to 
Sadan’s Ariake (a word of doubtful meaning) or the north Kohkan 
and Pirate Ariake or the south Kohkan, He mentions three places 
in Kolaba ; the cape and mart of Symulla (i.e., Ceul), Hippokura, 
south of Symulla and Balepatna not far from Hippokura, These 
three can be identified respectively with the south point of Bombay 
Harbour and the mart of modern Ceul, Goregahv or Ghodegahv 
six miles south of Mangahv and modern Mahad respectively. 
Details about the trade of the Greeks attracted towards the 
emporium of Symulla or Ceul are, however, not available from 
Ptolemy. 

The author of Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (70 and 80 A.D.) 
mentions Sopara (Ouppara), Kalyan (Kalliena), Ceul (Semulla) 
and Piilpattan or Pal near Mahad (Palaiptama).* Direct commerce 
with Egypt in articles of food, sesame, oil, etc., at this time, 
appears to have declined from the Kohkan ports ; yet consider¬ 
able trade was carried on. During the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
places from Kolaba like Ceul were thus famous centres of trade. 
SatakarnPs rule over Kohkan only confirms this. 


ber, 1879 


Ptolemy I XVII, Bertius’ Edition 17. 

The date is fixed in Reinaud’s Paper translated In Indian 


Antiquary, Dccetn" 
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Vakatakas held sway over many parts of the Deccan after the CHAPTER 2 . 
fall of Satavahanas and before the rise of Calukyas in the middle 
of the sixth century, Vindhyasakti, the founder of this dynasty, Early History. 
is mentioned in the Ajintha inscription of the time of Harisena. Vakatakas of 

Unfortunately much is not known about the precise extent of 
Vindhyasakati’s dominion. His own Maharaja Haritiputra 
Pravarasena I, described as samrdt in some records, distinguished 
himself by performing various sacrifices like Agnistonia, Atiratra, 

Vajapeya, etc. The earliest epigraphic record of these Vakatakas 
of Vatsagulma occurs in the Basim grant of Dharma-Maharaja 
Vindhyasakti II, the great-grandson of Vindyasakti I, grandson 
of Pravarsena I and the son of Dharma-Maharaja Sarvasena. 

According to the Ajintha inscription he secured a victory over the 
king of Kuntala about the middle of the 4th century. The son 
of this king, Devasena is referred to in glowing terms in the 
inscription mentioned above. Devasena’s son Harisena was one 
of the most powerful rulers of his time. He, as is read in Ajintha 
record, spread his influence in many countries like Kuntala, Kosala 
including Trikuta, i.e., Traikutaka territories, about the Northern 
Kohkan. The Ajintha inscription was caused to be incised by 
Varahadeva, a saciva of this king. Vakatakas were lovers of 
learning and great patrons of art and literature. 

During the sixth century Kolaba along with the Northern Mauryas and NaJas, 
Kohkan coast was probably ruled by Mauryas and Nala Chiefs as 
Kirtivarman (550—567), the first of the Calukyas who conquered 
Kohkan is described as the night of death to the Nalas and 
Mauryask From an inscribed stone of the fifth and the sixth 
century (brought from Vacla in it appears. that a Maurya 

King Suketuvarman was then ruling in Koiikap. It is interesting 
to see that More i.s a name quite common among Marathas, Kunhis 
and Ko]Ts of Kolaba. Probably here can be traced the name 
Maurya. Two small landing places of the name of More in 
Elephants and in Karahja can be taken as relics of the Maurya 
power formerly existing in Kohkan. 


The RithSpur copper plate inscription' records the grant of a 
village called Kadambagiri by Maharaja Bhavattavarman while he 
had gone on a pilgrimage to Prayag. This copper plate, according 
to experts, is assigned to the first half of the sixth century. The 
name Bhavattavarman is probably a Prakrdsed form of 
Bhavadattavaraman who is called Nala-nrpa-vamsa-prasuta. The 
expression MahesvarmanhasenStisra-rajya-vibhava used in the 
case of this king indicates that he had obtained royal fortune 
through the grace of Mahesvara (Siva) and Mahasena (Skanda- 
Kartikeya). The king’s banner bore the tri-pataka. Although the 
charter is dated in the king’s eleventh regnal year, the grant, 
however, is said to have been made for the spiritual benefit of his 
own parents by Maharaja Arthapati-bhattaraka, now taken to be 
the grandson of Bhavadattavarman. A Nala inscription recently 
discovered® in the Umarkot i/iana, old Jaypore State, Orissa records 


* Indian Antiquary VIII. 24. 

* Epigraphica Indica XIX p. loo. 

* Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Patna, XXXIV, 33 . 
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a grant made by Maharaja Arthapau-bhattSraka. The father of 
this Arthapati was probably one Skandavarman (the name is doubt¬ 
ful due to the reading which is not clear) described as the son of 
Bhavadatta of the Nala family (identical with Bhavattavarman 
referred to above). This is known from Nala inscription' in verse 
found at Podagadh in the old Jaypore State not far from the 
borders of the old Bastar State. Another trace of these 
Nalas occurs in the local story of Nala Raja who 
married his daughter to the Malang or Arab devotee, who gave 
his name to Malahggad hilP. Epigraphic and numismatic 
materials indicate that originally the territories of Nalas were in 
Bastar-Jaypore region. In the first half of the sixth century, they 
extended their power at the expense of the Vakatakas. Thus 
these Maurya and Nala kings retained Kohkan under their 
control even after the Calukya king Kirtivarman; until finally 
Kohkan was conquered by Pulakesin II (610—640), the grandson of 
Kirtivarman who describes his general Candadanda as a great 
wave which drove before it the watery stores of the pools, which 
are the Mauryas.® 

After having made his position secure at home, Pulakesin II 
launched on a career of conquest for the subjugation of his 
neighbours. A graphic account of his victories is given in the 
Aihole prasasti, composed by the Jain poet Ravikirti, who claimed 
equality of fame with Bharavi and Kalidasa, at the completion 
of a shrine of Jinendra in A. D. 634-35. In the south PulakeSin II 
besieged and reduced VanavasI, the capital of the Kadariibas who 
had been formerly subdued by his father. Then the Gahgas of 
South Mysore and the Alupas, who are supposed to have ruled at 
Humca in Simoga district of Mysore, were compelled to submit, 
probably because they were allies of the Kadarhbas. After the 
struggle, the Gaiiga king Durvinita Kohganivrddha son of 
Avinitakohgani, appears to have given one of his daughters in 
marriage to the Crdukya conqueror.* The Mauryas of the Konkan, 
previously subdued by his father, were overwhelmed and the city 
of Puri (either Gharapurl, i.c., the island of Elephanta near 
Bombay, or Rajpurl near Janjira), which was located in the Arabian 
Sea and was probably the Maurya capital, was invaded by 
Pulakesin’s battleships and was captured. Further to the north the 
Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras were subdued. Pulake^in’s success 
in the Gujarat region is indicated by the establishment of a 
Calukya viceroy. The Kaira grant issued from Vijayapura in 
A. D. 643 by the Calukya Raja Vijayaraja or Vijayavarraaraja, 
son of Raja Buddhavarmaraja surnamed Vallabharanavikranta, 
and grandson of Jayasimha, records the grant of the village of 
Pariyaya (Pariya in Surat district) to the priests and religious 
students of Jariibusaras (Jaihbusar in the Broach district). The 
Bagumra (old Baroda State) grant of the Sendraka Chief Prthivi- 
vallabha Nikumbhalla^akti (son of Aditya^akti and grandson of 


^ Epigraphica Indica XXI, p. 15 c. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, 420 and XIV under Vada and Malanggad, 
3 Arch. Suf. Ref. 111-26. 

* nut cf, pp. 342 , 369 . 
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Bhanu^akti), dated A.D. 655 and recording a gift of land in the CHAPTER 2. 
Treyannahara visaya (district round Ten near Bardoli), shows History, 
that the Calukyas were succeeded in the viceroyalty of the Gujarat Early HtsTORV- 
region by the Sendrakas related to Pulake^iu’s mother. The non- 
mention of the overlord in both the records is probably due to the 
temporary eclipse of the Badami house after Pulake^in’s death in 
A. D. 642. 

A reference to Traikutakas is also opportune in the history of Traikutakaa. 
Kolaba. These kings derived their family name from the Trikuta 
hill in Aparanta, i.e.. Northern Kohkan. One of the Traikutaka 
kings is actually described as ruling over Aparanta. Coins of 
these kings have been found in Southern Gujarat, Konkan as well 
as Maratha countries on the other side of Ghats. These kings 
used the era of A. D. 248-49, which probably speaks of their rela¬ 
tion with Abhiras. The CandravalU. inscription^ refers to the 
separate conflict of Abhiras as well as Iraikutakas with the 
Kadamba king Mayura^arman who ruled about the middle of the 
4th century. Kalidasa’s Raghuvam^a written in 4th or 5th century 
contains a veiled reference to the Traikutaka kingdom of Aparanta. 

Indradatta, his son Daharasena (at times Daharangana) and the 
latter’s son Vyaghrasena (at times Vyaghragana) are three 
Traikutaka Maharajas who ruled in fifth century A. D. as is evinc¬ 
ed by epigraphic as well as numismatic evidence. Among the 
Maharaja Daharasena’s copper plate grant is issued from the 
victory camp at Amraka and is dated in the year 207 (455 A. D.). 

This was found at Pargli about 50 miles from Surat. This king 
appears to have performed A4vamedha sacrifice. Surat grant of his 
son, Vyaghrasena was issued from Aniruddhapura in the year 241, 
i.e., 489 A. D. He, like his father, was a Vaisnava and is described as 
the Lord of Aparanta. The Traikutakas were always at war with 
Mauryas; and both of them had to accept the supremacy of 
Kalacuris in the second half of the sixth century. The Kalacuris, 
however, were subdued by the Calukyas of Badami of the sixth 
century. Thus the Calukya king Mahgalesa (A. D. 597-9S to 
610-11) claims to have put to flight Buddharaja, the son of Kalacuri 
Sahkaragana. 

Kirtivarman I died in A.D. 597-98, probably leaving several 
minor children, and the throne, therefore, passed to his younger 
brother or step-brother Mahgalesa (A. D. 597-98 'to 610-11), also 
known as Mahgalisa (sic), Mahgalaraja, and Mahgallsvara. The 
new king enjoyed the virudas Rana-vikranta and Uru-rana-vikranta, 
besides Prthivivallabha or Sri-prthivlvallabha. Mahgalesa has 
been described as a Paramabhagavata, i.e., devout worshipper of 
the Bhagavat (Visnu). The victory over the Katachhuris (Kalacu¬ 
ris) and the conquest of Revatidvipa, referred to in the Aihole 
inscription and echoed in the Kauthem grant, were his greatest 
achievements. According to the Nerur grant and Mahakuta pillar 
inscription, the Kalacuri king Buddha, son of Sahkaragana, was 
defeated before the 12th of April, A. D. 602, and his entire 
possessions were appropriated, when the Calukya king was desirous 
of conquering the northern region. Buddharaja was in possession 


1 Mysore Archaeological Report 1929 No 1 p. 50. 
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of Nasik district as late as A.D. 608. The struggle between the 
Calukyas and Kalacuris, therefore, appears to have continued for 
some years, after which the former came into complete possession 
of the central and northern Maratha country. The Nerur grant 
of Mahgalesa also refers to the killing of the Calukya Chief 
Svamiraja who was apparently ruling in the Konkan and was said 
to have been famous for his victories in eighteen battles. Most 
probably this Svamiraja was plated in the Konkan by Kirtivarman 
I as his viceroy ; and he sided with Piilakesin II in his struggle 
against Mangalesa. It is also not unlikely that Svamiraja had his 
headquarters at RevatidvTpa in the waters of the Western or 
Arabian Sea (i.e., the fortified promontory of Redi to the south 
of Vehgurla in the Ratnagiri district), which is said to have been 
conquered by Mahgalesa, and that the conqueror appointed 
tndravannan of the Bappimi (i.e., Biitpura) lineage, apparently 
related to his own mother, as the new Governor of the region. 
According to a Go;l grant, Satyasraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman 
was ruling four visayas or mandalas with his headquarters at 
Revatidvipa in January 610 or 611 A. D., which was the twentieth 
year of his government, and granted a village in the Khetahara 
desa (Khed taluka in the Ratnagiri district) with the permission 
of the Calukya emperor of Badaml. It is usually believed that 
Indravarman was placed as a viceroy in the Konkan by Klrti- 
varman I about A. D. 590, the first year of the former’s rule accord¬ 
ing to the Goa grant. But possibly he was ruling as a subordinate 
ruler elsewhere and was stationed at Revatidvipa only after the 
conquest of that place by Mahgalesa some time after A. D. 597-98. 
It was as a result of the difiicuk days through which the Calukya 
emperor was passing about this time that he ap[>ears to have 
become bold enough to issue the charter, dated in his own regnal 
year. 

About the end of Mangalesa’s reign there was a civil war between 
him and his nephew Pulakcsin II, son of Kirtivarman. The 
cause of the quarrel, according to the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin II, was Mahgalesa’s attempt to secure the succession for 
his own son. As a result of this war Mahgalesa lost his life and 
the throne of Badami passed to Pulakesin II. The son of 
Mahgalesa, not mentioned by name in the Aihole epigraph, is 
usually identified with Satya^raya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman of the 
Goa grant. But even though his title “an ornament of the 
original great Bappura (Batpura) lineage” may be explained by the 
suggestion that his mother was a Bappura princess, the fact that 
Indravarman acknowledged in January A. D. 610 or 611 the 
supremacy of Maharaja Sri-prthivi-vallabha, identified with 
Pulakesin II, renders the theory unlikely; because Pulakesin II 
could have hardly allowed his inveterate enemy and rival to the 
throne to be kept in the important position of the viceroy of the 
Konkan districts. As, however, Pulakesin’s first regnal year corres¬ 
ponds to Saka 532 (expired) while the date of the Goa grant is 
Saka 532 (current or expired) the identification of Maharaja Sri- 
prthivl-vallabha, overlord of Satyasraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman, 
with Mahgalesa » not beyond the bounds of possibility. The 
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victory of Calukyas was completed in the days of the celebrated 
Pulakesin II who came to power after Mahgalesa. 

History of Kolaba during the seventh centu^ is still wrapped 
up in obscurity. We only know that Hiuen-Tsang (640 A.IX) 
mentions Cimolo which is the same as Ceui. During the latter 
half of the eighth century. Silaharas rose to power in Kohkan and 
the rule of the branches of this family continued up to the 13th 
century with only temporary interruptions. Now history informs 
us that three Silahara houses* ruled in Western India. The oldest, 
out of these, ruled over Southern Kohkan from 765 A.D. to 
920 A.D. Silaharas of Northern Kohkan popularly known as 
Silaharas of Thana rose to eminence at about 800 A.D. and ruled 
for a period of four centuries. The third branch was mostly ruling 
the territories now included in Satara and Bejgahv districts as 
well as those in the former Kolhapur State. This house, which 
rose in prominence at the end of the 10th century, did not extend 
the sphere of its influence over Kohkan or Kolaba. 

All along, 6ilaharas were feudatories in status. They owed their 
allegiance first to the Rastrakutas, then to Cfdukyas as well as 
Kadaiiibas and finally to the Yadavas of DevgirT. Rulers of thc^se 
houses claim to have descended from Jimutavahana. Jimuta- 
vahana, according to the traditional story, offered himself as 
dhdra or food for Garuda on the 6ila fixed for the purpose, for 
saving the life of the serpent Sahkhacuda'. Hence the descen¬ 
dants came to be known as Silaharas. Tliis explanation, to say 
the least, is curious and unable to convince historians. Probably 
the original name was a Prakrt one like Selara and the change 
was made with a view to giving antiepity to it and connect it with 
the Pauranic hero, i.e., Jimutavahana. It is interesting to note 
that Silaharas of Thilna and Kolhapur style themselves as 
tagarapuravarddhisvard and have the common garudalnnchana. 
The identity of tagarapura still remains a matter of conjecture. 
Fleet’s view that ancient tagara is the same as Ter about 95 miles 
south-east of Paithan^ appeared to be the near-most approach to 
truth. The fact that tagara is the home of Silaharas is proved 
on the strength of the Karakandacariu of Kanakamaramuni 
published by Prof. Hiralal Jain*. The relation of the three 
branches of Silaharas remains a moot question. 

History of this house is known through one record, namely, the 
Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja* issued in 1008 A.D. Rattaraja was 
the last ruler of this dynasty. The document is extremely 
important as it not only gives the genealogy of the ten ancestors 
of Rattaraja, but mentions their specific exploits also. The date 
of the founder can be inferred from the fact that he was feudatory 
of the Rastrakuta emperor Krsna I {75S to 773 A.D.). By 765 A.D. 

^ For a detailed information of the Shilaharas, see ‘ Shilaharas of Western 
India’—Dr. A. S. Altekar (Indian Culture Vol. n, No, 3 ). 

® The story is dramatised by Shri Harsha in his Sanskrit Drama 
Nagananda. 

® Jf’tirnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, igoi, p. 337 . 

* Prof. Hiralal Jain’s Article in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, XVT, pp, i-ii. 

< Epigraphlca ladica. III, p. aga. 
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Krsna 1 had established his power over Konkan and it was 
probably handed over to Sanaphulla, the founder of this dynasty. 
Allowing 25 years for each reign, as is the custom, the Chronology^ 
would be as follows: — 


Sanaphulla 

... (765 to 795 A. D.) 

Dhammayira 

... (795 to 820 A. D.) 

Aiyaparaja 

... (820 to 845 A. D.) 

Avasara I 

... (845 to 870 A. D.) 

Adityavarman 

... (870 to 895 A. D.) 

Avasara II 

... (895 to 920 A. D.) 

Indraraja 

... (920 to 945 A. D.) 

Bhima 

... (945 to 970 A. D.) 

Avasara III 

... (970 to 995 A. D.) 

Rattaraja 

... (995 to 1020 A. D.) 


Soon after the issue of the plates (referred to above) in 1008 A. D., 
the rule of Konkan passed over to the later Calukyas. 

The Kharepatan plates declare that the founder, namely, 
Sanaphulla obtained lordship over the territory between Sahya 
mountain and the sea through the favour of Krsnaraja^ Sana- 
phulla’s son Dhammayira is known to have built a fort at 
Vallipattana on the Western Coast®. Aiyaparaja secured victory 
at Candrapuri, i.e., Candor near Goa\ The reign of Avasara I 
proved to be uneventful. His son Adityavarman, described to be 
as brilliant as the Sun in valour, became known on account of the 
help offered to the kings of Candrapuri (modern Goa) and Cemulya 
(modern Ceul), 30 miles to the south of Bombay. "This shows that 
the rule of Silaharas had spread over the whole of Konkan. At this 
time, Laghu Kapardi the ruler of the Thapa branch, was just a 
boy and hence the help given to the feudatory ruler of Ceul must 
have been at his expense. Avasara II only continued the policy 
of his father. Indraraja’s son Bhima is styled as Wahuvadgrasta^ 
candramandaW because he overthrew the petty ruler of Candor. 
At this time the Kadamba ruler Sasthadeva and his son Caturbhuja 
were trying to overthrow the Rastrakuta rule. This explains 
Bhima’s opposition to Candrapuri or Candor. Avasara III, no 
doubt, ruled in troubled times, but had no contribution of his to 
make. Finally, Rattaraja, loyal to the Rastrakutas, was compelled 
to transfer his allegiance to Taila II®. 

1 The Chronology is given by Dr. A. S. Altekar in ' Shilaharas of Western 
India’. 

2 Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja—see Krishnarajaprasadavan-SamudraPira 

sahyantadeshasamsadanobhavat, i 

9 Epigraphica Indica, HI, p. 394 , n. 8 . 

* Kharepatan plates—see " Tasmadafyaparajo bhutvijigishugunanvitah Snatas- 
chandrapurasannanalikefamibunasa yeh 

® Miraj plate of Jagadekainalla, Balvantam cholam nirghatya saptakon- 
hanadhishvaranam sarvasvam grihitva uttaradigvijayartham Kolhapurasami- 
samavasitovijayaskhandhavare^lndim Antiquary, VIII, p, 18 . 

J.2061—5-B. 
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Regarding this branch, sufficient historical evidence is available. 
In addition to five copper plates and six stone inscriptions already 
published, there are a dozen inscriptions that refer to rulers of this 
branch. Thana was the capital of these feudatories. Hence they 
are known as Silaharas of Thana. 

Founder of this house was Kapard?, one of the most valiant 
lieutenants of the Rastrakuta emperor Govinda III (794 to 813 
A. D.) in many a battle. Govinda, therefore, rewarded him with 
rulership over Northern Kohkan. Kharepatan plate of Anantadev^ 
(1095 A. D.) described him as “a daring hero like Saha^anka”. 
Kanheri inscription, dated 843 A. D. speaks of Pula^akti, his son, 
having obtained lordship over Kohkan through Rastrakuta 
Amoghavarsa’s favour; but it appears to be more customary than 
real. Originally the grant was made to Kapardi who ruled from 
800 to 825 A. D. Description of Pulasakti’s exploits in Kanheri 
plates® is conventional. Kapardi II (850 to 880 A.D.) is more 
known as Lflg/m-Kapardi. Thana plate of Arikesarin* speaks of 
the fact that the enemies of L^gliw-Kapardi were afraid of him in 
childhood'also. This is more conventional than real. Two records 
of this king only tell us that he was a feudatory of Amoghavarsa 1. 
It is in the reign of this king that Silaharas of the south spread 
their influence over Goa. It may be mentioned here that Kapardi II 
submitted to the Kalacuri ruler Kokalla®. His son Vappuvanna 
was not an able ruler. But Vappuvanna’s eldest son Jhanja 
(910 to 930 A. D.) is known to be the ruler of Samur or Ceul from 
the statement of the Arab historian A1 Masudi in 916 A. D.® 
Kharepatan plates inform that this king built 12 Siva temples. 
Sangamner plates of this king were, however, issued in 1000 A. D. 
His younger brother Goggi (930 to 945 A. D.) is compared with 
Drona and Bhisma in the Kharepatan plates ; but no exploit of his 
is mentioned. His son Vajjada I (945 to 975 A. D.) remained 
loyal to the Rastrakutas even though the empire was overthrown 
in 973 A. D. ■ ■ 
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Bhadan copper plate grant of Aparajita Mrgahka (975 to 1010 
A, D.) issued in 997 A. D. speaks of his rule over the whole of 
Kohkan which comprised Thana and Kolaba districts. In these 
plates, this king expresses sorrow for the overthrow of the 
Rastrakuta empire, but does not accept the supremacy of the 
Calukyas. Samantadhipatl is his title. A verse in the Khare¬ 
patan plates of Anantadeva (in 1095 A. D.) refers to the help that 
this Aparajita gave to a ruler named Comma as well as to 
the fact that he enabled Aiyapadeva to retain his kingdom. 
This verse also refers to the fact that this Aparajita granted pro¬ 
tection to king Bhillama II, a scion of the Yadava family. The 
statement in Navasahasankacaritam that Paramara received help 
from a king of Vidyadharas confirms this. As Paramaras were 


^ For the Chronology of these Shilaharas, sec * Shilaharas of Western India' 
by Dr. A. S. Altckar. 

9 Indian Antiquary, IX,, p. 63. 

•Indian Antiquary, IX, p. 33. 

• Asiatic Researches, Vol. I p. 358, 

• Age of Imperial Unity, p.. 97. 

*Prairica d’or II 85. 
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avowed enemies of Caliikyas and as these &laharas bad only 
unwillingly accepted the supremacy of Ciihikyas, tliis is probable. 
Wc know of Satyasraya, the siicccsstir of Taila to have launched 
an attack on Apanijita soon after the retirement of Cola.s. It is, 
here, pertinent to remember, that the Canarese Ranna claims that 
Satyasraya routed the lord of Konkan. He speaks of Aparajita, 
i.e,, king of Konkan as ‘Hemmed in by ocean on one side and 
Satyasraya routed the lord of Konkan. He speaks of Aparajita, 
poetic exaggeration; nevertheless, it is safe to assume that Aparajita 
was defeated by Satyasraya. Soon alter this, Aparajita ilied. 

The assumption that there was a war of succession between the 
two sons of Aparajita, viz., Vajjacla U and Arikesarin, Is based on 
the ambiguous words' used in Hhandup plates. Other documents, 
however, do not support it. The eulogy of Vajjacla II (1010 to 
1015 A. D.) and the statement that Arikesarin was his younger 
brother, made in Thana plates of Arikesarin go against this, it is 
sometimes argued that Sindhuraja's intervention in Konkan was 
intended to establish the legitimate heir, viz., Arikesarin to the 
throne, but the argument does not hold much water. The fact 
that Vajjatla’s son succeeded Arikesarin also belies any war of 
succession. It is true that Vajjacla's reign was very short. A 
cpieen of the Kadariiba King Chattadeva by name KundaladevT is 
known to be the daughter of King Vncchaya of Tham {i.e., Thana^) 
Now as Chatpadeva's rule is assigned to the period from 980 to 
1031 A. D., it is possible to identify Vacchaya with this Vajjacla 11. 
It is probable that Arikesarin (1015 to 1025 A. D.) might have been 
a regent of Cittanija, i.e., Vajjatla’s son who was just a child at 
the timel Arikesarin had to work against heavy odds. The 
acceptance of the Cfdukya supremacy on the part of his father had 
estranged Paramara King Bhoja who consequently attacked 
northern Koiikan as Bhoja is described as the Lord of Konkan 
(Kohkanadhipati) in Bansvara plates* issued on January 3, 1020 
A. D. as well as in Betma plates’' issued in September 1020 A, D. 
In 1024 A. D. (Miraj plates) Caliikya King Jayasimha II is reported 
to be ready to march against Northern Kohkan, but whether he 
succeeded in subduing Arikesarin or Cittaraja is uncertain®. 

In the reign of Cittaraja (1025 to 1040 A. D.), clouds began 
to gather over Silahara supremacy due to the Kadarhbas of Goa. 
Kadarhba King Sasthadeva TI claims to have conquered both 
southern and northern Koiikanh It appears t^at Cittaraja succeed¬ 
ed in retaining Northern Konkan because he accepted Kadaihba 
supremacy. The attack of Kadarhlias was facilitated by King 
Gohka’s fSilahara house of Kolhapur) invasion of Thana at this 

1 Cf. ta.%madabhudvajjadadcvanamn tato Z^aja Ke.tari Keshirajascha. 

^Hangal Inscription-F.pigraphica Indira XV p. 1 ^ 33 . 

® Bhandup plate.s .say about Chittarnja-.9/ij7flfe«r«i;awsfto shliunapi yena 
paramutinatimunnatena. 

* Epigraphica Indica, XI, p. 182 . 

“ Cf, Konkanagrahanavijayaparvani, Epigraphica Indica XVIII p. 320 . 

' However, The Struggle for Empire, page 166 , states that he recovered 
Northern Konkan before 1024 and not in 1024 . “Sometime before A.D. 1024 
jay.Tsimha II and his general Chavanarasa reconquered Konkan, apparently 
after defeating the Paramara Bhoja ”, 

t Narendra Inscription A—Epigraphica Indica XIII, p. 316 , 
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time. ‘Dayadavyasana’ helping the conquest of Kohkan referred 
to in Kharepatan plates of Anantadeva, probably alludes to this 
war between these two Silahara houses. Cittaraja Built the 
beautiful Siva temple at Ambarnalh near Kalyan. In the days of 
his son Mammuni (1040 to 1070 A. D.), Kadaihbas were becoming 
extremely powerful and he was prudent enough to offer his 
daughter to him^ It may also be mentioned that Somes vara I, the 
Calukya ruler, defeated Mammuni and placed his own nominee on 
the throne of Northern Kohkan. “How long Somcsvara kept 
Kohkan under his control cannot be determined.” (The Struggle 
for Empire, p. 171). During his reign Ambarnath temple appears 
to have been repaired^ Anantadeva (1070 to 1110 A. D.), the son 
of the elder brother of Mammuni, happened to be an ambitious 
ruler. His Kharepatan plates^ indicate that he routed the enemies 
of his house. This enemy possibly is Guhalla II of the Kadaihbas 
who was expelled by Anantadeva and who took the title of 
*pascimasamudmdhipati’, i.e., ‘the lord of western ocean’ and the 
ruler of entire Kohkan with 1,400 villagesb It is, however, stated 
in the Struggle for Empire, page 171, that the adversaries of 
Anantadeva were the Calukyas. It is true that Silaharas had 
become weak due to the attack and victory of Gohka (1020 to 1050 
A. D.) described as the ‘Lord of Kohkan’ in his grandson’s record** 
so as to become an easy target for Kadaihbas ; but it seems that 
Anantadeva succeeded in inflicting defeat on the Kadariiba ruler 
Guhalladeva 111 (1180 A. D.) as the Kharepatan plate describes 
him as “Casting into the ocean of the edge of his sword those 
fierce heaps of sin who, at a time of misfortune due to hostility of 
relatives, obtained power, devastated the land of the Kohkan, 
harassing Gods and Briihmanasb” 
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Apararka I (1110 to 1140 A. D.) son of Anantadeva is found 
issuing land grants without any reference to the Kadaihbas in 
1118-19 and 1127-28 A. D“. as well as in 1129-30 A. and 1138-39 
A. D.®. Hence the assumption that the Kadaihba ruler Vijayuditya 
who styled himself as the ‘torch for the jewels of the land of 
Kohkan’ had annexed the Siklhara kingdom appears to have iif/ 
basis“. Anantadeva’s Vadavalli plates issued in 1127-28 graphically 
describe the demon Cittuka invading the country, Apararka 
with a single horse and sword plunging into the battlefield and 
harassing the enemy to such an extent that he could neither fight 
nor flee and rook refuge with the Mlecchas''*, This probably 
refers to the Kadamba ruler Jayakesin II (1125-1147 A. D.) who 
styled himself as the' Lord of Southern as well as Northern 


1 Narendra Inscription—Epigraphica Indica XIII p. ^ib. 

" ® Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XII, p. 319. 
® Indian Antiquary, IX, p. 33. 

* Indian Antiquary, IX, p. 35. 

5 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, IV, p. 281, 

* Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute V p. 169. 

^Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society XXI 
p. 506—16. 

* Festageaite der Dr. Jacobi, pp. 189—93. 

® Vijayaditya seems to have revolted against the Chalukyas but was 
defeated and made to submit. The Struggle for Empire, pp. 175176 

1 " Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, XX, p. 508. 
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Korikan^ It may also be mentioned that Jayake§in strengthened 
his position by marrying the daughter of Vikramaditya VI, the 
Calukya ruler. He ruled jointly with his queen as a subordinate 
of the Calukyas (The Struggle for Empire, p. 176J. Jayakesin’s 
success must have been a very short-lived one as another inscrip¬ 
tion of his issued only five months later fails to mention 
Kaverikadvipa or Northern Koiikan among his dominions^. 
Hence Vadavalli plates can be assumed as describing a fact which 
resulted in Apararka throwing off the Kadarhba yoke. He later on 
is seen sending an embassy to Kasmir as is confirmed by 
Srikanthcarita written by Mankha in the lifetime of the Kasmir 
King Jayasimha who died in 1150 A. D. Colophon of Apararka- 
tika on Yajnavalkyasmrti states that it was composed by Apara- 
ditya, a 6ilahara king born in the family of Jimutavahana belong¬ 
ing to the Vidyadhara stocks Internal evidence shows that the 
author flourished between Vijhanesvara (1110 A. D.) and Devana- 
bhatta (1225 A. D.). Hence Aparaditya has to be identified with 
AparMitya I (1110-1140 A. D.) or Aparaditya II (1170-1195 A. D.). 
It is more probable that he is this Aparaditya or Apararka who 
was introduced by Tejahkantha in Kasmir assembly through this 
book. Of course, whether he himself has written it or his protege 
has fathered his work upon him, cannot be determined at present, 
since Vadavalli plates are silent on this point. 

The relation of Harapaladeva (1140-1155 A. D.) with Apararka is 
not known. Bombay Gazetteer refers to three inscriptions of this 
King, dated 1149, 1150 and 1153 A. D‘. One of these from Agasi 
is dated &aka year 1078 Mdrgahrsa SuddJia Pratipadd which corres¬ 
ponds to 22nd November, 1150 A. D. Mallikarjuna (1155-1170 
A. D.) is known through his Prince of Wales Museum inscription 
hailing from Ciplun [Saka year, 1079 Pdusa Vadya Caturdasi, i.e., 
2nd December, 1157), where his rule over Ratnagiri is spoken of. 
In his reign, his northern neighbour Calukya Kumarapala of 
Gujarat invaded the SiUlhara kingdom as is known from the 
description of war in Kumarapalacaritam Canto VI, 47-72. 
Although in the first battle at Navasarl in Surat district the General 
of Kumarapala was defeated, yet Mallikarjuna was slain in the 
second battle. Hence Kumdrapdlacaritam includes Konkan among 
the provinces ruled by the King Kumarapala. But Parel inscrip¬ 
tion of Mallikarjuna’s successor, Aparaditya II (1170-1195 A, D.) 
dated 1180 A. D. describes him as ^inahdrdjudhirdjakonkan-cakra- 
vartV. This indicates that the Silaharas soon overthrew the 
Calukya yoke. Ke^iraja, the next Silahara ruler, is referred to in 
two unpublished inscriptions, one dated 1203 and the other dated 
1238 A. D.^ From the latter, it is known that Ke^iraja was the son 
of Aparaditya 11. Although this king ruled for 40 years, it is 
clear that Yadavas of Devgirl by this time, extended their power 

1 Narendra Inscription (1115 A.D.)—Epigraphica Indica, XIII, p. 316. 

2 Referred to by Fleet Bombay Gazetteers, I-ii, p. 568 No. 6, 

® Cf. “ hi shrividyadhura-vamsaprabhava srishilahara-narendrajimutavaha’ 
nanvaya-shrimadaparaditya^rachite yajnavalkyadharmashastranibandhe prays- 
cittadhyah trliyah. 

* Journal of Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XII, p. 333. 

£ Bombay Gazetteers, Vol. I, ii, p, 20, n. 3. 
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over the Deccan and KeiSiraja was forced to accept Yadava 
suzerainty. Last Siiahara ruler was SomeSvara (1240-1265 A. D.) 
two of whose stone inscriptions’ are dated 1259 A. D. and 1260 
A. D, Hemadri states that the Yadava ruler Mahadeva (Saka, 
1182-1193, i.e., 1260-1271 A. D.) defeated and killed the King of 
Kohkan named Soma^ Last known date of Somesvara is 1260 
A. D. Hemadri’s statement shows that Somelvara was first defeated 
on land, then took to ships and there appears to have met his 
death by being drowned. It is said that “even the sea did not 
protect him” and that “he betook himself to the submarine fire 
thinking the fire of Mahadeva’s prowess to be more unbearable*. 
Thus in 1273 A. D. Thana plates published by Mr. Wathen* speak 
of a Yadava Governor Ailing over the Kingdom of Silaharas. ho it 
is clear that Kohkan was annexed to the territories of the Yadavas. 

Among the Silaharas of Kolhapur who ruled over Satara and 
Bejgahv districts from 1000 to 1215 A. D., Gohka deserves men¬ 
tion here, as he is described as the Lord of Karhad (Karagl), 
Mairihja (Miraj) and Kohkan'. Dayadavyasana referred to in the 
record of Anantadeva possibly refers to Gohka’s conquest of at 
least of portions of Northern Kohkan and a part of Kolaba district. 
Gandaraditya of this house claims to be the undisputed King of 
Kohkan. During his reign Apararka I of the Thana branch 
appears to have been temporarily ousted by Jayakeiin II of Goa. 
A record of Vijayaditya, son of Gandaraditya states that he had 
restored the Lord of Sthanaka or Thana to his kingdom*. It 
appears, therefore, that Gandaraditya had asked his son to help 
Apararka II, who defeated Jayakesin II in 1127 A. D. Vijayaditya 
(1140 to 1175 A. D.) had also helped Calukya Paramadideva in his 
war with Kalacuris, In fact, he played the role of a kingmaker. 
His son Bhoja II (1175 to 1215 A. D.) assumed all imperial titles, 
but received a crushing blow from the ambitious Yadava ruler 
Sihghana (1210 A. D.) who is described as the “Garuda putting 
to Hight the serpent in the form of the King Bhoja”'. 

Viceroys of the Yadavas of Devgiri, ruled® over the Deccan 
including Konkan as well as Kolaba from the days of Singhana 
(1200 to 1247) down to Ramacandra or Ramadeva (1271-1310) 
and his son Saiikara (1311-1313). Ramacandra as is well known, 
was taken prisoner by Malik Kafur, the General of Ala-ud-din, in 
the battle at Devagiri in 1307 A.D. In Saka, 1235, i.e., 1313 A. D., 
Malik Kafur sent again to the Deccan for subduing Tailahgana 
put Ramacandra’s. son Sankara also to death and fixed 
his residence at Devagiri. The revolt of Harapala, the son-in-law 

1 Bombay Gazetteers, Vol. I, ii, p. 3i„ n. i. 

*Cf. Rajaprashasti 1 from Hemadri’s Vratakhanda (Chaturvarga Chintamani 
Sardham Jananya sahe jivitena someshsvarayapi rajyam, V. 49. 

® Cf. Hemadri etataiprata^o bahiramburoseraurvantarepyasti kutah prayami. 
Chiran bimrshyeti yadiyavain someshvaro vadavameva yatah. 

* Tournal of the Royal Asratic Society (Old Series), Vol, V, pp. 177-78. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV, p. 281, Sanskrit Transcript. 

* Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, III p, 393. 

t Cf. ' parncda-mlayarptaballci-bhdjarbhupala-vyalarvidravcma-vihangaTafaft \ 
Quoted in Bombay Gazetteers, Vol. 1 , li, p. 454, n. j. 

Indian Antiquary, IX, 44. 
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of Rarticaridra was suppressed finally by Mubarak, the third son 
of Ala-ud-din in 1317 A. D., who seized and inhumanly burnt 
him alive^ From this time the Musalmans have held ports in 
Koiaba. Ceul was one of such ports-. It must be said in fairness 
to Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings that they maintained control 
over many parts of Koliiba up to 1377 A.D. In fact before 
Musaliniin domination, the south Konkan including present 
Koiaba was under the control of a Lihgayat dynasty called the 
Kanarii gings, whose headquarters were at Anegundi. By the 
end of 14th century, however, the whole of Konkan including 
Koiaba, came under the thumb of Musalmans. 

The early Deccan Musalmans seem to have had little control 
over Koiaba. According to Ferishta^ as late as 1377 many parts 
of the koiikan were in the hands of the Vijayanagar or Anegundi 
kings*. Of these Bukka I died in 1377 and was succeeded by 
Harihara II. During his reign there were insurrections in 
Konkan and the region came to be held by Turuskas on behalf 
of the Bahamani kingdom. In the next year Mujjihid Shah, the 
Bahamani Sultan, was assassinated at AdonT. This presented a 
great opportunity for Harihara II for retaliation and he invaded 
Korikan and Northern Karnataka at the head of a large army. 
Though the details of the campaign are not definitely known, 
two or three incidents stand out clearly, Madhavamantrin who 
was in charge of Banavasi on behalf of Vijayanagar, defeated the 
Turuskas and captured Goa and reduced the seven Kohkans to 
subjection (A. D. 1380). It must have l>een during this campaign 
against the Sapta-Konkans that the important ports of Ceul and 
Dabho] on the coast of Northern Konkan were acquired by 
Harihara and the possession of these ports besides Goa mu.st 
have made him master of the entire West Coast of the Deccan^ 
On the evidence of Nuniz it can he said that Harihara II “was 
always at war with the Moors and he took Goa and Ceul and 
Dahiill and Ceillao and all the country of Caramandell”.'’ 

Soon after the introduction of British administration into 
Ratnagirl, inquiries brought to light a general tradition, that 
before Musalman times the south Konkan which included the 
present Koiaba, had been under a dynasty of Lingayats called 
the Kanara kings, whose headquarters were at Anegundi. TThey 
were believed to have established the village organisation of 
which traces remained though the original system was defaced 
by the later institution of Khots. Their power was said to have 
gradually decayed, merging into a time of disorder, when the 
country was overrun by Kolis and nearly unpeopled. One of the 
leading local chiefs had his headquarters at Kurdu near the 

'• Struggle for Empire, p. 196. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 395. 

® Briggs' Ferishta, II, 338. 

* The site of Vijayanagar is the modern village of Hampi, thirtv-six miles 
north-west of Bellari. The Vijayanagar dynasty included about twelve Kings 
whose power lasted from about 1336 to 1587. Coldwell's History of Tinnevelly,' 
45-50 ; Ind. Ant., II, 177. 

5 Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, VI, 381. 

* Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, VI, 334. 
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Devasthali pass about twenty-two miles south-east of Nagothana'. CHAPTER 2. 
Jervis refers to this same tradition and notices that one of the 
centres of Vijayanagar power in the Kohkan was at Rayagad^ Mediaeval Period. 
which was held by Maratha polygars as tributary. 

From the Oeginnine; of their rule in 1318, the Deccan The Bahamanis, 
Mmalmans seem to have held ports in Kolaba of which Ceul • 

was one^. Under the Bahamanis (1347-1489) the change of capital 
from Daulatabad south to Gulbarga caused the chief traffic to 
pass to the Ratnagiri ports of Dabhol, Ciplun and Rfijapur 
Still Ceul remained a place of,importance, as in 1357 when Hasan 
Gahgu distributed his territory into four provinces, the north¬ 
west province is described as comprehending Ceul, Junnar, 

Daulatabad, Bid and Paithan^ Muhammad II who ruled from 
1378 to 1397 was an enlightened ruler. When his kingdom was 
ravaged by famine he made prompt and efficient arrangement 
for the transport of grain from Gujarat and Malva and its distri¬ 
bution among Muslims only at cheap rates. He established 
orphanages in various centres in the kingdom two of which were 
at the Kohkan ports of Ceul and Dabhol* 

In 1429, a force was marched to the sea and is said to have 
reduced the whole Kohkan to obedience. In 1436, a second army 
was sent and tlic chief of Redi or Rayagad was made tributary^ 
and in 1451 by the establishment of junnar as a leading 
Musalman centre the connection with tlic Kohkan was strengthen¬ 
ed®. But these steps did not succeed in establishing a complete 
hold of the Bahamanis over Kohkan ; for, the BahamanI kingdom 
was ever a hot-hed of rivalry between the Dcccani and paradcsi 
groups. Indeed the signs of this rivalry were noted as early as 
the Kohkan campaign of 1429 referred to above. The 
Bahamani general Khalaf Hasan BasrI planned to capture Sastl 
which was then held by the Sultans of Gujarat. The army of 
Khalaf Hasan encamped on the Mahim creek but his attempt 
to occupy Sasti proved futile becau.se the Deccani ‘officers under 
Khalaf Hasan treacherously quitted his camp, with the result that 
the Gujaratis were able to gain an easy victory over Khalaf 
HasaiP. During 1430-31, the Bahamani army was defeated on 
three successive occasions by Gujaratis. Khalaf Hasan, the 
paradesi minister attributed these reverses to the treachery and 
cowardice of the Deccanis. But the latter seem to have convin¬ 
ced the king of the incompetence of his paradesi adviser. The 
result was that the Deccanis were raised to power. Now they 
openly manifested their desire to suppress the foreigners and in 
1446, treacherously massacred a large number of them. In that 
year an army of the Deccanis and paradesis was sent against 
Raja Sahkarrav Sirke, a chieftain with his headquarters at Khelna 


1 Rev, Rec. m of 1825, 2—4. 

3 Konkan, 89. 
s Briggs' Ferlsbta, II, 295. 

* Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Vol. VI, p, 254, 

5 Briggs' Ferishta, II, 424.’ 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 484. 

* Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol. VI, p. 359. 
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(Visalgad) in South Konkan. The Raja of Sahgame^var who 
earlier had professed submission to the Bahamani Sultan made 
common cause with the Sirke. These two stalwarts once again 
showed that the spirit of the Konkan was yet unsubdued. The 
invaders, who were lured by them into the fastnesses of the hilly 
tracts of this region, suffered a crushing defeat with the result 
that the survivors retreated to the fort of Cakan, Taking 
advantage of this, the Deccanis misrepresented this affair to the 
Sultan and ascribed the defeat to the treacherous and inefficient 
conduct of the Konkan campaign by Khalaf Hasan and his 
paradesi colleagues. The Sultan concurred with the Deccani’s 
view and brought about a severe massacre of the foreigners. 
After the incident a few surviving foreigners represented to the 
Sultan the deception practised on him and gave him the correct 
version of what had taken place. The duplicity of the Deccanis 
was exposed with the result that they were degraded in the court 
and the foreigners regained their ascendancy.^ The feud between 
the two parties, however, never actually died out. 

The reign of Muhammad Shah HI (1463-1482) was. a period of 
gradual rise and ascendancy of one of the ablest ministers of the 
Bahamani kingdom, Mahmud Gavan, who was Persian by birth. 
Anxious to establish his hold over Konkan he marched (1469) 
against refractory Konkan chiefs with a powerful army including 
the troops of Junnar, Cakan, Kolhad, Dabhol, Ceul, Wal and 
Man, In this campaign Mahmud Gavan invaded Jakhurai, i.e,, 
probably Sahkarrav of Sahgame^var by way of Kolhapur. 
Mahmud had a great difficulty in capturing Khejna or Visajgad 
which barred his progress to Sahgamesvar. He was, however, 
assisted by Karansingh of Mudho], who held a band of Maratha 
soldiers under his control. Bhim, the son of Karansingh scaled 
the walls of Visalgad with the help of a wild lizard^ and captured 
the fortress. The subsequent capitulation of Sahgame.^var was 
an easy affair which Mahmud accomplished. This was followed 
by the conquest of Goa. As he was very anxious to hit at 
Vijayanagar, he was very keen on carrying out this enterprise 
successfully, for there was a brisk sea-borne trade carried on 
by Vijayanagar through Goa, on which the prosperity of Vijaya¬ 
nagar depended to a considerable extent. The loss of the port 
thus cut off not only a lucrative source of income to Vijayanagar 
but also the traffic in horses which was essential for keeping up 
its military strength®. Mahmud’s campaign of Konkan ended in 
1472*. Bahamani kingdom ever remained a hot-bed of fighting 
nobes, Sultan Mahmud Shah (1482-1518) took no interest in the 
kingdom and the provincial governors became powerful. Bahadur 
GilanI a noble of the Bahamani Empire seized the whole of Konkan 
and committed various acts of piracy off the Gujarat coast for 
several years (1491-94). He further carried on depredations as 
far as Cambay and seized the island of Mahim. Mahmud 


I Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, VI, 365-266. 
s An animal holding its nails fixed into the rock, 

* Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan VI, 298. 

* H, K, Shervanl; Bahamanis ot Deccan p. 398. 
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Begada the Sultan of Gujarat (1458-1511) first attempted to send CHAPTER 2. 

an army against Gilani, but he soon found that for a dash against Hlst^. 

GilanI, the Gujarat array would have to invade the Deccan. MediaevalPeriod. 

Mahmud, therefore, wrote to the Bahamanl king pointing out the 

need of suppressing the rebel. The Bahamanl king in response 

to this sent an army against Gilani, but it was not till 1494 that 

Gilani was defeated and slain and full reparations were made to 

Gujarat, which ever afterwards maintained an uneasy control 

over the northern part of Kohkan, leaving the southern part to 

be ruled by the Ahmadnagar rulers who succeeded the 

Bahamanis. 


Gujarat Kings, 
1509. 


Towards the close of the fifteenth century (1489) the inland 
parts of Kolaba passed from the Bahamanl to the Ahmadnagar 
kings. The seacoast, including at least Nagothana and Ceul, 
remained in the hands of the Gujarat kings,^ till, in 1509, the 
,overlordship of Ceul passed from Gujarat to the Portuguese®. 

After this, though the coast boundary of Gujarat, shrank from 
Ceul to Bombay,® the Gujarat kings continued to hold the fort 
of Sangaza or Sahksi in Pen till 1540 when it was made over to 
Ahmadnagar*. 

The arrival of Portuguese on the scene at this time, was destin- Portuguese on the 
ed to affect the fortunes of Kohkan in a remarkable way. In order scene, 
to understand the circumstances in which they came to dominate 
the Kohkan scene it is necessary to make a few preliminary 
observations about the maritime trade of India. From very early 
times, Indian ships on the west coast carried on trade with 
Hormuz in the Persian Gulf. The main centre of this trade was 
Gujarat but Malabar and Kohkan had also a share in it in the 
fourteenth century. The Arabs exercised a strict monopoly in 
this trade from Malabar to the Red Sea. Towards the end of 
the century the Portuguese arrived on the scene and planned to 
oust the Arabs from this lucrative trade and succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing themselves firmly at Cochin and Calicut. Their policy in 
the beginning was only to send annual expeditions from Portugal 
but by 1505 they adopted a new policy of settling in India 
permanently and with that view they appointed Almeida as the 
first residential viceroy, at Cochin. This policy of the Portuguese 
of settling in India, keeping a standing fleet as well as the con¬ 
struction of forts alarmed the Muslim rulers of Bijapur, Gujarat 
and other smaller states. Their supremacy on the Arabian sea 
had also seriously affected the interests of Arabia and Egypt by 
depriving them of the duties levied on Indian goods. So when 
the Muslim rulers appealed to the Sultan of Egypt for aid he 
readily agreed and sent a fleet under Amir Hussain, who in 
January 1508 severely defeated a Portuguese fleet off Ceul in 
Kohkan and the son of the Portuguese commander lost his life. 

1 In 1501 the Italian traveller Varthema (Badger, 114) placed Chaul in 
Gujarat; and in 1508 according to Mirat-i-Ahmadi (Bird, 214) Mahmud 
Begada established a garrison at Nagothana and sent an army to Chaul. 

® Faria in Kerr, VI, 120. 

s Stanley's Barbosa, 68-69. 

* Faria in Kerr, VI, 368. 
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CHAPTER 2. Next year the Portuguese viceroy Almeida av-xinged the death of 
History. ^7 ii^flicting a crushing defeat on the Muslim fleet off 

Mediaeval Period, Diu Oti the Gujarat coast.* In 1516 the Portuguese succeeded in 
Portuguese on the establishing a factory at Ccul and Revdanda.’ It should be 
scene. noted that Ceul was a very important port through which brisk 
maritime trade used to be conducted in the 15th century. Even 
Dabhol and Rajpuri could stand no comparison to it. Silk, 
spice articles, nutmegs, and coconuts used to be exported largely 
to Europe. Ceul was cquifiped with suitable piers to facilitate the 
landing of boats in those days. What is called Revdanda to-day 
was in fact a part of Ceul. However, with the occupation of Goa 
by the Portuguese and their increasing supremacy, the trade of 
Ceul was diverted to the south. When the Sidis established 
their hold over Janjira and Danda-Rajpuii and as the English 
established themselves at Snrat, the prosperity of Ceul came to 
he on the decline^. The growing rivalry between the Adilshahi 
and Nizamshahl kingdoms and their constant lighting caused 
the decline of the commercial prosperity of Ceul still further. 
Even nature conspired as it were to destroy the prosperity of 
Ceul. With the gradual accuniulation of silt the sea became 
shallow and the port no longer remained convenient for landing 
of ships and carrying on sea-borne trade*. 

But to turn to the main incidents of history, in 1521, on tfie 
promise that he would be allowed to import horses through Ceul, 
Biirhan Nizam Shah (1508-1553), the Almiadnagar king allowed 
the Portuguese to build a fort at Revdanda about two miles below 
the Musalmtin town. In 1524 the fort was completed. In 1528 
a Gujarat fleet of eighty harks appeared at the raoutli of the 
Ceul river and did much damage to Ahmadnagar territory and 
to Portuguese trade. Thereupon a Portuguese fleet was sent to 
act against the Gujarat fleet, whieli took several Gujarat vessels, 
and passing up the Nagothanii or Amha river hurnr about six 
Gujarat towns. On his way hack to his boats the Portuguese 
General was attacked by the commandant of NiigoLhana, but 
beat him off with loss. In 1533 and again in 1538 the Gujarat 
kings made treaties with the Portuguese. In 1540 Burhan 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar took the fort of Sahksi in Pen 
from its Gujarat commandant. The Gujarat commandant asked 
for help from the Portuguese who re-took the fort, and kept it for 
a time, but finding it costly handed it to Ahmadnagar\ So'^ 
formidable had the power of the Portuguese grown that in 1570 

^ Bharatiya Vidya Bhavau VI p. 424. 

2 Da Cunha’s Chaul and Bassein, 39. 

* The port o£_ Chaul had lost its importance during the 73111 and 14th 
centuries but regained it in the 15th century ; it became “a place of consi¬ 
derable note in the 15th centurj', during the prosperity of the Bahamani dynasty 
and its Ahmadnagar branch ” (J. Da Cunlia; History of Cliaiil and Bassein, 
published in 1876, pp. 17-18). 

However, J. Da Cunha wrote in !87() : "Chaul long before Bassein rose to 
be the capital of the North, was the Principal entrepot of trade of the 
Portuguese in this part of India, .as well .as their chief naval station and 
arsenal.” (J. Da Cunha; History of Chaul and Bassein, p. 82). 

* Mr. S. V. Avahaskar: Shiva-CharLtra Sahitya, Vol. IX, Introduction, 
pp. 4 and 5. 

6 Faria in Kerr, VI. 368 . 
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the kings of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Calicut, and Achin in Sumatra CHAPTER 2 . 
formed a lc.aguc again s them. Murtaza Nizam Shah of Ahmad- History, 
nagar, who was stirred to great exertions by the hope of securing MediaevalPeriod 
CeuI and Bassein, led iii army against CeuI, but without efFcctk Portuguese on th< 
The Portuguese iii thefr turn invaded the Ahmadnagar territory, ‘ " ' 
attacking Kalyan and burning its suburbs. In 1594 the Ahmad¬ 
nagar king again attacked CeuI and detached a body of horses to 
ravage Bassein.^ 

At this stage, it is necessary to take note of another power Sidis of Janjira. 
that materially affected the fortunes of Kohkan, the power of the 
Sidis of Janjira, who originally came from Abyssinia. About the 
middle of the Hfteomh century (1437), when the Bahamani dynasty 
became independent of Delhi and intercourse with North India 
ceased, the fashion arbse of bringing to Western India large 
numbers of Ahyssinians and other East Africans.^ These men 


1 Faria in Kerr, VI. 423 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, Ill. 234. 

3 The trade in staves from the African coast to Egypt, Arabia and India 
had been going on from prehistoric times. During the time of the author of the 
Periplus (A.D. 70 and 80), Abyssinian slaves were exported from Opone from 
the Egyptian market where they were in demand on account of their docility, 
courage and intelligence (Viheent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 157). Under 
the Shilahara rulers of the Konkan (A.D. 810-1260), slaves arc mentioned as 
sent from .Sofala in Africa to the Thana ports [ Ibn Alurady (950) Reinaud’s 
Abulfida, cccvii ], Towards he end of the fifteenth century Abyssinian slaves 
were in high estimation in Turkey, Arabia and India. "rhey were docile, 
tractable, intelligent and eti owed with talents and courage which always 
raised them to favour and often to command, f Vincent’s Commerce, IT, 122 
note 3, and Nikitin; (1470) India in Fifteenth Century 9, lo, 12]. In India 
these slaves were employed jy Musaltnans as soldiers and sailors. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth rentury (1514) Barbosa notices the high value 
attached by Moors to Abyssinian slaves, who were Christians, takem in war. 
These Christian sla\cs were sharp, well built, and faithful, and when they 
became Musalmans they were better than the original Moors (Stanley, 18). 
During the period of Portuguese power in the Konkan (1530-1739) the import 
of African slaves into India continued brisk. Great numbers of house-slaves 
were brought by Portugue.se ships from Africa and spread all over the 
Portuguese territories. The number of slaves varied from six to ten in a small 
establishment ami from thirty to forty in a large establishment. Besides 
working as farm-.servants they carried umbrellas and palanquins and did other 
menial work. They cost littie to buy, and scarcely anything to keep, only a 
dish of rice once a day. Some of these blacks were sold in war, some by their 
parents, and others, in despair, barbarously sold themselves [ Gemelli Carcri in 
Churchill. IV. 203 ; Terry (i 5 i 8 ) in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 392; Badger’s Varthema 
114, 151 : Nairne’s Konkan, 50]. Hamilton (1680—1720) notices that a good 

store of Mozambique negroe was brought to India. They were held in high 

esteem by the Indian Portuguese who made them Christians and raised them 

to he their priests (New Acgount, I. 10). Hamilton also notices (Ditto, I, 24) 
the import of slave.s from Acthiopia. In driving off tlie Maskat Arabs from 
Diu in 1670, Afvican .slave.-? arc noted (Ditto* T. 40) as behavine with creat 
gallantrv. After the fall of Bas.scin fi7,'?9) negroes are mentioned in the 

supulations regarding the release of prisoners. (Jervis’ Konkan, 130) Under 
the Maratha suprernaev in the Konkan (1670—1800) the pandarpeshas or 
Maratha landlord.^ of Thana h.ad to obtain a special leave of the Peshva foi 
the employment of slaves. In 1750 Grose (I. 139) notes the fondness of the 
Moors for Abyssinian slaves^ known as Habshi Kafirs. These slaves were 
black, woolly, and not thfcklipped ; they were brave, faithful and shrewd : 
they were well treated. Traces of African blood may be seen among some of 
me SalscUe Christians and Konltani Musalmans, and among Hindus the 
Katakaii have a siib-division n.amed Sidi ; some Thakiirs have frizzled and 
curly hair and Talhcri Kunnis .arc occasionally met, whose deep blackness 
suggests .2 part African origin. * 
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chapter 2. from the Arab El Habish, the people of north-east Africa, were 
History. known as Habshis, or more often as Sidis, which was originally 
Mediaeval Period, a term of respect, a corrupt form of Sayyad. Though most 
Sidis of janjira, Habshis came, to India as slaves, their faithfulness, courage, and 
energy often raised them to positions of high trust in the 
Bahamani court. According to Orme the successful Abyssinians 
gathered round them, all of their countrymen whom they could 
procure either by purchase or invitation, including negroes from 
other parts of Africa, as well as Abyssinians. From their 
marriages, first with natives of India and afterwards among their 
own families, there arose a separate community, distinct from 
other Musalmans in figure, colour and character. As soon as they 
were strong enough they formed themselves into an aristocratic 
republic, the skill and utility of the lowest orders giving them 
influence, and influence fostering a pride in their name which 
made them among the most skilful and daring sailors and soldiers 
in Western Indiah 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century Sidi Yakut is mention¬ 
ed as admiral of Bahadur Gilanl, the son of the Bahamani governor 
of Goa, who, establishing himself at Goa and Dabhol, attempted, 
in the decline of Bahamani power^ to make himself ruler of the 
Konkan. In 1493 Bahadur sent Yakut with a fleet of twenty sail 
against the Gujarat fort of Mahim near Bombay. Yakut took 
the fort, and Bahadur refusing to submit or to restore the place, 
was attacked, defeated, and slain by Mahmud Bahaman?, as 
mentioned above. 

There is no evidence that this Yakut Khan was connected with 
Janjira*. Since the establishment of Musalman power in the 
Deccan, Janjira, the fort and Danda-Rajpurl, the port rose to 
great importance under the Ahmadnagar king. According to a 
Musalman history of Ahmadnagar it was Malik Ahmad 
(1490-1508), the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty who first 
established Abyssinians as the captains of the island fort of 
Janjira. During the period of the highest prosperity of the 
Musalman kings of Ahmadabad (1450-1530), Danda-Rajpurl is 
said to have been one of the twenty-five districts or sarkdrs into 
which their possessions were divided*. But the reference is doubt¬ 
ful ; at most, it only implies that the ruler of Rajpurl acknowledged 
the Gujarat king as his suzerain*. About 1490 Ahmad Shah, the 
founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, took Danda-Rajpuri after a 
long siege®. At this siege, according to an Ahmadnagar Musalman 
history, after vainly attacking the island fort of Janjira for six 
months, Ahmad’s troops grew disheartened. Besides his want of 

1 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 56-57 Waring (Marathas, 71) describes 
these Abyssinians as brave and active and staunch Muslims, hostile by religion 
and by interest to the rise of a Hindu power. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, H, 539, 543; IV, 73. 

»Janjira is the Marathi corruption of the Arabic Jazirah meaning an 
island. 

* Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi, II. 

® Compare the entry of Mulhar or Baglan as om of the twenty-five 
‘districts’ of Gujarat. The Baglan chief’s dependence went no further than 
the furnishing of a body of troops in time of war. 

< Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 198; Waring’s Marathas, 44. 
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success Ahmad’s position was very uncertain. He had only lately chapter 2 . 

thrown off his allegiarce to Mahmud Bahamani (1482-1518) who History. 

was doing his utmost to bribe Ahmad’s troops to give up his cause. MeoiaevalPeriod. 

The fortunate capture of Sivneri, the fort of Junnar in Poona, with Sidis of Janjira. 

five years’ revenue of hfaharastra and the Konkan, enabled Ahmad 

to secure the allegiancd of his men by gifts and high payb The 

siege of Janjira was pressed, the fort taken, and the Koli garrison 

tied to chains and thrown into the sea. Ahmad rebuilt and 

strengthened the fort and gave the command to his Abyssinian 

slave Yakut*. According to another account the Sidis got possession 

of the island by fraud A certain Perim Khan, and one or two 

other Abyssinians, dressing as merchants, brought from Surat a 

shipload of great boxes said to contain wine and silk. They asked 

Ram Patil, the Koli captain of the island, if they might land their 

goods. He gave them leave, and, in return, they regaled the 

garrison with wine. The Kolis drank to excess, and the merchants, 

opening some of the boxes in which armed men were hid, attacked 

and took the fort. According to local information gathered in the 

second half of the nineteenth century by F. B. O’Shea, Inspector 

of Post Offices, Konkaif Division, Ram Patil embraced Islam and 

was made governor of the island under the name of Ithbai Rav. 

According to another source, tapped by Larcom, during the same 
period Burhan Nizam Shah (1508-1553) granted Janjira and 
Dapda-Rajpuri to his famous Shia Minister Shah Tahir*, who in 
1537 induced Burhan to establish the Shia faith as the state religion 
of Ahmadnagar. This In Mr. Larcom’s opinion, explains the Shia 
shrine of Pancaytan Pit in the fortress of Janjira*. 

The chief town of Habsan appears in Barbosa (1514), as Dapda®. ^“^4Yo-b30*”* 
and, about the same time, Danda is entered in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
among the ports that yielded revenue to GujaraP. The mention 


^This find of treasure appears in the Ahmednagar history as the gift to 
Ahmad by a Janjira hermit of a piece of the philosopher’s stone. 

* Sahabi’s Ahmadnagar tlistory (3—7) gives the following account of the 
way in which Sidi Yakut obtained the command of Janjira fort. During the 
seize, Ahmad looking down from the rocky shore across the half a mile of sea 
to the fort lost heart and ming to his general Salabat Khan and his slave 
Yakut said ; “Who can take a fort whose moat is the sea ? Salabat Khan was 
silent. But Yakut dashed down the rocks, and, throwing himself into the sea, 
swore that he would not return without the head of the captain of the fort. 
Ahmad sent a boat after him. But Yakut raised himself in the water and 
struck at the boat with his word declaring that he would not come back 
unless the king commanded him and sent his ring in token of his command. 
Ahmad sent his ring and Yakut binding it in his turban swam ashore. Pleased 
with his courage Ahmad premised that, if Janjira fell, Yakut should command 
it. 

3 Clunes’ Itinerary, 24. 

* Shah Tahir was a Peroan, very highly respected for his learning and 
holiness. Ferishta (Briggs, . 223) has an eifcellent account of Shah Tahir’s 
tact in bringing about a fntndly meeting between his master and Bahadur 
Shah (1526—1536) of Gujarat 

» According to another account this shrine originally belonged to the old 
Koli guardians of the island 

* Stanley’s Edition, 71. 

3 Bird’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 129. It is difficult to understand what control or 
rights the Gujarat king had over Danda-Rajpuri. The right may have been 
nominal, or the revenue may have been recovered Gujarat merchants 

trading with Janjira. 
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of the Malabar coast and the Maladiv islands in the same list 
shows that the fact of getting revenue from Danda did not imply 
the possession of any political power in the port. Whatever power 
there may have been was lost between 1530 and 1535 when the 
greater part of the Thana coast passed from Gujarat to the 
Portuguese. Still the Ahmadrihad kings seem to have cherished 
some claims over Jaiijira, as in 1578 when the Emperor Akbar 
conqticred Gujarat he is said to have arranged that Danda-Rajpuri 
should be considered part of Ahmadnagark In 1584 Salabat Khan, 
tlie Ahniadnagar minister, was for a time imprisoned in Danda- 
Rajpurr. In 1600 Ahmadnagar was taken by the Moglials, and 
though the gTeat Malik Arnhar soon after recovered most of the 
territory for his kingk local records seem to show that till 1618 the 
governors of Danda Rajpuri were Moghal officers*, though the 
Portuguese still continued to have their hold on Revdanda, In 
1618, an abyssiniaii of the name of SidI Surul Khan was appoint¬ 
ed governor. In 1620 Sidi Surul was succeeded by Stdl Yakut, and 
he, in the following year, by Siill Amhar who was known as Sanak 
or the Little, to distinguish him from the great Sidi or Malik 
Amhar who restored and remained in power at Ahmadnagar till 
his death in 1626k Danda-Rajpuri along with the whole district 
of Kolaba continued to remain under Ahmadnagar till 1630, when, 
on the final overthrow of the kingdom by Shah Jahcln (1628-1658), 
it passed to the Moghalsk But the Moghals exercised ^so little 
control that, within two years, almost the whole of the district 
except the territory round Dandli, where the Sidls then had firmly 
rooted themselves fell into the hands of 6ahajl Bhosle, SivajI’s 
fatherk In February 1636 a strong Moghal force was sent to 
recover the Koiikan from 6ahajl who retreated to the hill fort of 
Mahuli in Thana and was there forced to surrender®. In 1636, as 
Adil Khan of Bijapur agreed to pay tribute, Shah Jahan made over 
the Konkan to him. The places especially noticed as ceded to 
Bijapur were Jival or Ceul, Cakan in West Poona, and Bahai or 
Piibal, perhaps Panvel in Thana® and Danda-Rajpuri also. In 
1636 Sahajl entered the service of BijapuPk Under the Bijapur 
kings the Konkan between the Savitri and Bassein was divided into 
two commands, one between Bhivandl and Nagothana whose 
headquarters were at Kalyan, and the other from Nagothana to the 
Savitri under the Sidls of Janjira whose headquarters were at 

^ llird’.s Mirat-i-Ahmadi, i'54. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, HI, 365; Ferlshia, I, :^88. Salabat Khan .seems to have 
been moved to Kherla in Berar. Briggs’ Ferishta, 111 , 378. 

^Briggs’ Ferishta, HI, 315. 

* The appointment of one Allah Khan is noted in 1613 and of Ibrahim 
Khan in ifiiS. 

5 Mr. Larcom’s MS. 

® Elphinstone’s History, 509. 

T According to Jervis (Konkan, 89) in 1633 Shahaji was offered the whole 
of the Nagar Konkan if he would agree to hold it from the Moghal Emperor 
and would give up all claims to lands in the Deccan, 

* Jadunath Sarkar; Shivaji, p. 17. 

* Elliot and Dowson, VII, 356. 

“Jadunath Sarkar: Shivaji, pp. 17-18. 
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Danda-Rajpuri and wh-a held the Government on condition of CH APTE R 2. 
protecting trade against pirates and of carrying pilgrims to Mecca’. History. 

The Sidi now became the leading Abyssinian officer of the Bijapur j^ediaevalPeriod 

fleets and was raised to the rank or Vazir. In accordance with 

the aristocratic constitution of the Sidi community it was arranged Janjira made over 

that on the death of a ^azir, the first officer of the fleet, not the 

son of the late governoii, was to succeed. Among Bijapur Vazirs 

the local records mentior Sidi Ambar, who died in 1642, Sidi Yusuf 

who died in 1655, and Fath Khan who according to Grant Duff 

was an Abyssinian’, and, according to Khufi Khan, an Afghan’. 

The submission of the Sidis to Bijapur was not smooth ; for, we 
find that Sidi Ambar, Captain of Danda rebelled against Adil Shah 
and was defeated in November 1640. A Bijapuri army under Asad 
Khan was sent in February 1642 to wrest Danda from the rebels 
aptd in March 1642 Fath Khan in retaliation proclaimed a puppet 
Nizam Shah as the lawful heir of an ancient dynasty and was 
tyrannically seizing territories in Balaghat under His pretended 
authority. Eventually, Bijapur Government made peace with 
Fath Khan, recognising him as its vassal and the lord of Danda’. 

Sivaji’s contact with the present Kolaba district can be traced to Sbivaji. 
the year 1656 when he marched to invest Rairi (Rayagad) in the 
course of his campaign against the Mores of Javji. KrsnajI and 
Bajl, the two sons of the ate Candra Rav More who had met his 
death at the hands of Sivaji's officer, together with many women 
of the family had taken refuge in the fort. Rairi was then a very 
lofty and almost inaccessible plateau without the fortifications 
which SivajI later streng henei^ and named it as Rayaga^ in 
1656°. The siege was a short one ; want of a leader and exhaustion 
of provisions forced the young Mores to agree to a surrender 
through the mediation of the two of Sivaji’s Mavle followers 
(April 1656). Sivaji was now free to invade South Konkan with 
ease and extend his dominion in that re^on’. Next year on 31st 
July, he despatched Raghunath Ballal Korde to attack the Sidis* 
of Janjira, and in October following, himself burst into Konkan. 

The northern part, largely comprising the present Thana district, 
including Kalyan, Bhivandi and Mahull were captured from the 
Bijapur officer Mulla Ahmnd by January 1658. SivajTs progress 
towards the south into the Kolaba district seems to have been 
assisted by the petty local chiefs in that region who were eager to 
throw off Muslim yoke and had written to him for help. Surgad, 

Birvadl, Taja, Ghosalgad, Bhorap or Sudhagad (15 miles east of 
Roha), Kangori (12 miles east of Mahad), all passed into his hands 
and thus the Sidis of Janjira lost the eastern half of the Kolaba 

* Grant Duff, Vol. I, no. 

* Jervis* Konkan, go j Grant Duff, Vol. I, no. 

® Grant Duff, Vol. I, iji. 

*Khafi Khan in Elliot and Doyson, VII, oSg. 

* Sarkar: Shivaji, p. 356. 

* Shivacharitra pradipa p. 50. 

^ Sarkar: Shivaji, p. 43. 

*Maratha chroniclers describe the Sidi as an enemy .like a mouse in a 
house (Vide Sabhasad Bakhar para 80). 

J-2061—6*A* 
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district to him’. With a view to press the Sidi still further, Sivaji 
again sent in 1659, a strong force under the Pe4va Samrajpant but 
the Marfithas were met by Fath Khan and defeated with great 
slaughter^ Sivaji made every effort to repair this disaster and 
.sent a fresh body of troops under Raghunath Pant. But Fath 
Khan maintained his ground and in the following year (1660) 
gained some important advantages’. In this campaign Kay Savant 
a loyal va.ssal of Bijapur cooperated with the Sidi. S^ivajT’s General 
Baji Pasajkar met him when both of them fell in a single combat*. 
During the rains of 1661 SivajT turned his whole strength against 
Fath Khan, and, in spite of bad weather, drove'back Fath Khan’s 
troops in a great land battle and captured Danda-Rajpuri before 
the season was open enough to allow the Bijapur government to 
relieve it®. Sivaji further totally excluded the Sidi from the 
mainland by fortifying a hill that commanded the island fort 
and building a chain of fortresses, such as Birvadi and 
Linganagad (5 miles, cast of Rayagad)^ which effectively prevent¬ 
ed the Sidi depredations in that quarter. He opened batteries 
against the island fort of Janjirii, but for want of guns and 
artillerymen, failed to make any impression on it. Every season 
during the next nine years (1661-1670) Sivaji battered Janjira 
hut with little success. Fatli Khan was hard pressed and applied 
for help to his new neighbours, the English. And so great a 
name for strength had the Janjira rock gained, that the English 
factors in Bombay wrote to Surat, advising the council to give up 
Bombay and take Janjira instead’. Maratha gains on the Kolaba 
coast were organised into a province, which was placed under the 
Viceroy, Vyahkoji Datto, with a permanent contingent of 5 to 7 
thousand men (Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 58). 

Finding his supplies from the mainland totally cut off and thus 
reduced to starvation, the Sidi started piracy against the villages 
and ports in the south, on the sea coast of §ivajT’s dominion, Sivaji’s 
inability to control the piracy convinced him of the need to build 
up a strong navy to ensure the protection of his sea-side districts. 


^ Sarkar: Shivaji, p. 55. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 130 

In this connection Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes “Fath Khan was a 
brave, active and able leader. In 1659, when Afzal Khan was advancing 
against Shivaji from the cast, Fath Khan seized the opportunity of trying to 
recover his own. But, on hearing of the destruction of the Bijapur army 
(Ndvember), he retired' in hasle. ” (Jadunath Sarkar: Shivaji, Sixth Edition, 
p. 127), 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 131. 

* Sabhasad para. 78. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, pp. 144-145. Grant Duff’s dctail.s seeni 
to show that there is no truth in Orme’s story (Historical Fragments, 8-9) that, 
on escaping Jrom Panhala fort, where he had been closely besieged Iw the 
Bijapur general Sidi Johar or Salabat Khan, Shivaji appeared before Danda- 
Rajpuri, and, on showing a forged order from Sidi Johar, induced llie 
commandant to give up the fort. Orme was perhaps misled by Shivaji’s 
capture of Rajapur in Ratnagiri which followed shortly after his escape from 
Panhala fort. See Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. T, p. 143. 

« Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1 , p. 112. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 174 . 
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But even before this, his attention was forcefully directed to a 
greater danger of an attack coming from the Moghals. For, as 
soon as Aurahgzeb found himself fairly secure on the throne he 
pursued his incomplete ask of obtaining control over the Deccan. 
Late in 1660 he sent against Sivajl his own uncle 6ayastu Khan 
who having occupied a few places like Cfikan near Poona and 
thus obtained initial success, planned -to complete the Moghal 
conquest of Sivaji’s dominions by attacking Kohkan. The general 
chosen for this purpose was Kar Talab Khan, an Uzbeq who had 
attained a car-hazari rank in the Moghal army. With him Sayasta 
Khan sent many of his own Rajput and Muslim subordinates and 
local allies (such as Rai Baghini, the heroic widow of Udaji Ram). 
Marching from Poona by way of Lohgad, Kar Talab Khan 
descended into Kohkau by a pass a little to the south of 
Bhorghat and through dense jungles, steep rocks and narrow 
broken roads reached Umarkhind (about 15 miles, east of Pen). 
Sivaji, by secret and rapid marches, came up with them and cut 
off their lines of advance and retreat alike: Kar Talab had to 
surrender and was forced to buy a safe retreat for his army, from 
the Maratha hero.’ But these and other successes of Sivaji' 
further south in the Rainagiri district were chequered by a subse¬ 
quent great defeat. In May 1661 Moghals first conquered Kalyan 
and then Mahiid the capital city of that region, which they held 
for nine years. The fart of Deiri, in the Pen sub-division was 
besieged by a Muslim general named Bulaqi but a Maratha 
relieving force under kavji Kodhajkar drove him away after 
slaying 400 of his men (21st August 1661). In 1662 Sivaji led an 
attack on Pen but the Moghal defence was obstinate and Sivjlji’s 
forces suffered a heavy loss, in killed and wounded. We find that 
even upper Ceul and Rahamatpur were properly garrisoned by 
Moghal forces at this time. The net result of these combats 
was that although Sivaji remained master of RatnagirT and only a 
very small part of Southern Kolaba, the rest of the region includ¬ 
ing Northern Kohkan came to be occupied by the Moghals.^ 

We may not here pause to describe Sivaji’s surprise night attack 
on Sayasta Khan and his immediate recall from the Deccan. 
At this time Sivaji started building up bis navy in right earnest. 
He first strengthened Rayagad, and fitted out a fleet in imitation 
of the Janjira Sidis. He rebuilt or strengthened Kolaba fort of 
Alibag, repaired Suvarnadurg and Vijayadurg, and collected war 
vessels. His chief centra at this time was the harbour of Kolaba.® 
His power was so formidable that the Bijapur government, 
through his father Sahaji’s mediation, was forced to enter into 
a truce with him, and give him the whole territory south of 
Kalyan. 

As soon as Sivaji found himself free from the ri.sk of war with 
Bijapur he turned his arms against the MoghalsV In the latter 
part of 1663, he assembled an army near Kalytin and another 

* Sarkar : Shivaji, p. 83 ^ 

* Sarkar : Shivaji, p. 87 . 

3 Grant Duff, Vol. I, p. 147 . 

'^iJervia* KonJuffi, p. 92« 
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near Danda-Rajpurl and gave out that he meant either to attack 
the Portuguese at Bassein and Ceul, or to reduce the Sidls. His 
real design was on Surat which he surprised and plundered from 
the 6th to 10th January I664h Sivajl enriched Rayagad with the 
spoils of Surat, and made it the seat of his government. In the 
same year (1664), on the death of his father, SivajT assumed the 
title of Raja and struck coins. 

It appears that during this period Sivaji’s ships sailed far off 
into the Arabian sea. For, from the English at Surat writing in 
March 1665 we are able to learn that from each of the eight or 
nine "most considerable ports in the Dcccan” he used to "set out 
2 or 3 or more trading vessels yearly to Persia, Basra, Mocha (in 
Arabia), etc.” Tlic rise of Marathas as a commercial and naval 
power caused anxiety to the English merchants, the Sidi and 
the Moghal Emperor alike. Of these the English did not make 
any active move but the Moghals did for early in 1665 when Jay 
Singh opened his campaign against Sivaji he wrote to the Sidi 
to enter into an alliance with the Moghals. Later when he was 
about to begin his invasion of Bijapur he invited the Abyssinians 
to join the Moghal force promising them mansabs^. Sidi Sambaj 
fought on the Moghal side during the invasion of Bijapur in 
1666. The informal connection between the Emperor and the 
Sidis that came to be thus established was, as we shall see later, 
strengthened subsequently. 

Unable to withstand the Moghal advance SivajI agreed to hold 
his lands from the Emperor and to attend at Agra to he invest¬ 
ed. Enraged at the low position which was given to him at the 
Moghal court, he fled from Agra in 1666 and spent the greater 
part of the following two or three years at Rayagad in the manage¬ 
ment of his territory. 

In 1669 Sivajl’s attack upon Janjira was renewed with great 
vigour. In October, Sidi was so hard pressed and Janjira was 
in such danger of being starved into surrender that he wrote to 
the English merchants of his resolve to hold out to the last and 
then deliver it up to the Moghals. At this time Aurahgzeb is 
reported to have written to 6ivajP commanding him to withdraw 
from the attempt. It is not certain whether Sivajl obeyed or not, 
but the real crisis came next year (1670) when Sivajl staked all 
his sources on the capture of Janjira. Fath Klian, worn out by 
the incessant struggle resolved to accept SivajI’s offer of a large 
sum and a rich jahdgir as the price of giving up Janjira. But 
his three Abyssinian slaves Samba], Kasim* and Khairiyat roused 
their clansmen on the i.sland against this surrender to an infidel 
and imprisoned Fath Khan and seized the Government.- KiisTm 
and Khairiyat, who were brothers, waived their claims in favour 

* Sarkar: Shivaji p, 92 . 

* garkar : Shivaji, pp. 260 — 61 . 

3 Sarkar : Shivaji, 261 note. 

A So in the local accounts. Khafi Khan’s Yakut instead of Kasim (Elliot 
and Dowson, VII, 289 *, Grant Duff’s Vol. I, I 9 I) seems to be due to a confusion 
of his name with the title he afterwards gained. 

5 Sarkar: Shiv^i 261 . 
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of Sidi Sambal, who was accofdingly appointed governor. Sidi CHAPTER 2. 
Sambal wrote for help »:o his master Adil Shah of Bijapur and to Hlrtory. 
Khan Jahan, the Mognal governor of the Deccan. Adil Shah mediahvacPbaiod* 
was little able to helps but the Moghal general, readily sent ,ppoij,t- 

messages of friendship ;and promises of assistance. Finding that ed Moghal Admiral, 
their only chance of sfcpport was from the Moghals, the Sidi '^71. 

agreed to transfer thtir fleet from Bijapur to the Emperor. 

Aurahgzeb changed Sainbal’s title from Vazir to Yakut Khan, 
and gave him an assigilment of Rs. 3,00,000 on the revenue of 
Surat,^ in February 1671 When Sambal was appointed admiral 
of the Moghal navy, Sidi Kasim seems to have received the 

command of Janjira, and Sidi Khairiyat ' of Danda-Rajpuri. 

Government of Janjira was thus separated from the admiral’s 
charge.® Sidi Kasim took Sambal's place as Moghal admiral in 
1677,® and Khairiyat seems then to have succeeded Kasim in the 
command of Janjira islahd, as, according to the State records, he 
remained governor till ills death in 1696. 

In 1670, on gaining Ihe help of the Sidis, Khan Jahan, the The Sidi «nd 

Moghal governor of the Oeccan, gathered ships and sending them the Maratha*. 

down the coast attacked Sivaji’s fleet whicn lay near Danda- 
Rajpuri, and killed a hundred Maratha sailors, tying stones lo 
their feet and throwing them into the sea. SivajI now raised a 
new fleet and there were; many fights between the Marathas and 
the Abyssinians in which according to Musalmiin accounts, the 
Abyssinians were often victorious. According to Khafi Khan, 

Sidi Kfisim was noted f»r courage, kindness and dignity. He 
added to his fleet, strengthened his fortress, and defended it 
against all attacks. He often took Maratha ships and was 
constantly planning how he could vvin hack Danda-Rajpuri from 
Sivaji. In 1671, during, the Holi feast (February*) when the 
Maratha garrison was off rheir guard, Kasim sent by night four or 
fiv^e hundred men under his brother Sidi Khairiyat with rope ladders 
and other apparatus to attlck the fort by land, while he with thirty 
or forty boats approached from the sea. At a given signal Sidi 
Khairiyat assaulted the place with loud cries from the land side. 

The garrison rushed to mfcet his attack and Kasim planting his 
ladders scaled the seawall.. In spite of fierce resistance they press¬ 
ed on and forced their t*ay into the fort. A powder magazine 
took fire and exploded with a crash which disturbed Sivaji, 
asleep forty miles off in Rayagad, who woke with the words, 

'Something is wrong in Jianda-Rajpuri.’ In the fort a number 
of men, including ten or twelve of Kasim’s band, were killed. 

The smoke and noise male it hard to tell friend from foe, but 

Grant Duff’s Vol. I, 191 Orme (Hist. Frag. 10) and Waring (Marathas, 

71) place the transfer of the Sidii from Bijapur to the Moghals in 1660; but this is 
obviously wrong. As has been efid, Sidi Sambal, first co-operated with Jay Singh 
only in 1666. 

*. According to Orme (Fraji. 57; K. K. ii 224) Yakut Khan and other Sidis 
preserved equal status and forme4 an aristocratic council for the general welfare of 
this singular republic. 

3, According to Khafi Khan!(in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 290), this change in 
the governorship was owing to the Heath of Sidi Sambal. But Sidi Sambal was living 
till 1682, at first as the commander df the Moghal fleet, and after 1677 as the comman¬ 
der af tl^ Maratha fleet. 

4. Sarkar: Sbiv^ji p. 264. 
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Kasim raised his war-cry and the two parties of assailants joined 
and the place was taken. Kasim followed up his success by gain> 
iiig six or seven forts in the neighbourhood of Danda-Rajpurl. 
Six forts surreridered after one or two days, but the commandant 
of the seventh held out for a week and then capitulated on terms, 
which Kasim faithlessly violated. Kasim granted quarter to the 
garrison and seven hundred persons came out. He made the 
children and pretty women slaves, and forcibly converted them 
to Islam; the old and ugly w6men he set free and the men he put 
to death. Kasim sent news of his victory to prince Muhammad 
Muazzam, governor of the Deccan, and to Khan Jahan. Both he 
and his brother Sidi Khairiyat had their rank raised and were 
presented with robes of honour.’ In September 1671 Sivaji sent 
an ambas-sador to Bombay to secure the aid of the English in an 
attack on Danda. But the President and Council at Surat advised 
Bombay neither to promise, nor to deny him any help as they 
dill not think it convenient to help him against Danda, which 
place, if it were in his po.ssession, would prove a great annoyance 
to the port of Bombay." Towards the end of 1672 Aurahgzcb 
sent a fleet of 36 vessels, from Surat to assist the Sidi of Danda- 
Rajpuri by causing a diversion by sea. This squadron did Sivaji 
great mischief, burning and plundering all his sea port towns 
and destroying also above 500 of his vessels, (evidently trading 
boats).’ 

From 1673, till Sidi Kasim’s death in 1707, as admirals of the 
Moghal fleet, the Sidis were at constant war with the Marathas, 
sometimes laying waste large tracts of Maratha territory, at other 
times stripped oil their own lands and with ditficulty holding the 
rock of Jafijira. In 1673, Mr. Aungicr, the Deputy Governor of 
Bombay, was much pressed for help both by Sivail and the Sidis. 
But by maintaining a strict neutrality he gained the conlideiice of 
both parties. The French, however, sold 80 guns and 2,000 maunds 
of lead to Sivaji’.s fleet. The Dutch also, with their designs on 
Bombay promised some lielp. But fsivaji dared not trust the Dutch 
and remained friendly to the English, though he had by this time 
incurred a great loss in his vain attacks on the Sidi strongholds. 
Some time after (lOth October) tlie joint Moghal-Sidi fleet came 
without warning into Bombay harbour, and, keeping to the bottom 
of the bay, landed in the Pen and Nago^hana rivers, laid waste the 
Maratha villages from which the English drew most of their 
supplies, and carried off many of the people. Later on the Sidis 
came back and again laid the country waste. But a Maratha force 
from Rayagad surprised them, cut some hundreds to pieces, and 
forced the rest to fly. In 1674, Sivaji reduced the whole coast from 
Rajpuri or Janjira to Bardez near Goa. 

After thus establishing his power over the whole of the central 
Kohkan except Danda Rajpuri 6ivaji was crowned with splendour 
at Rayagad in June 1674’. 


*. Khafi KKan in Etliot and Dowson, VII. 289 . This must have been Muaz- 
zam’s second governorship ( 1667 - 1672 ). Elphinstone’s History, 549 , 555 . 

Sarkar: Shivaji p. 265 . 

3 . Ibid : p. 265 . 

Details are given in the Chapter ‘ Places ’, Raygad. 
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Turning to review the Sidl-English relations, we find that earlier CHAPTER 2. 
in April the Sidi’s fleet again anchored off the Bombay harbour. Hl7twy. 
They were asked to leave, but, instead of leaving, many boats mediaevalPeriod. 
rowed up the harbour, and landing at Sion drove out the people Maratha Villages,' 
and made preparations for passing the rains there. Troops were 1673. 

sent from Bombay and the Sidis were forced to retire. Soon 
after, 500 armed men attempted to land at Mazgahv, but the 
guns of the fort kept them off. It was then agreed that no more 
than 300 Sidis should ever be on . shore at the same time, and 
that they should have no arms but swords and be under the 
watch of guards from the garrison. This permission was to cease 
if they attacked Kurla, that is the north-east coast of Bombay 
harbour. In September the fleet sailed to Surat. They left 
Surat in the beginning of 1675, continued cruising along Sivaji’s 
coasts without success, and returned to Surat in distress. 


At the close of his ilfghan war (1675) Aurahgzeb pressed fresh 
operations against fiivali. The Moghal fleet under SidI Sambal 
was strengthened arid sent down the coast to Vehgurla plunder¬ 
ing and burning. To stop the Sidi, 6ivajl sent squadrons from 
Gheria and Rajapur, but the Sidi escaped by turning in to relieve 
Janjira which Sivaji was besieging. The siege was raised but soon 
it was renewed with greater vigour than before. The Pe^va 
Moropant was sent (August 1676) with 10,00(1 men to co-operate 
with fleet and the former siege-troops. They felled all the wood 
around to make floating platforms with breast works, from which 
the walls were to be assaulted ; but the attempt again failed as 
Sidi Kasim arrived with the Abyssinian fleet, broke the line of 
investment, infused lifd into the defence, made counter attacks 
and forced the Marathas to raise the siege (end of December 
1676)k 

In the same year Sidi Sambal, who commanded the Sidi and 
the Moghal fleets, quarrelled with Sidi Kiisim, the Governor of 
Janjira and with the Moghals, and, fearing to go to Surat, pressed 
for leave to pass the slormy season in Bombay harbour, Aungier 
managed to reconcile Sidi Samljal and the governor of Surat. 
But Sidi Sambal's influence was greatly weakened and he was 
practically supplanted as admiral of the Sidi fleet by Sidi KasTm 
who withdrew from Janjira. Sidi Kasim, who was respected by 
the Bombay Government, was allowed to fix his abode at Maz¬ 
gahv, and continued there till Moropant came as stated above 
with 10,000 men to renew the attack on Janjira, In the same 
year, with the Moghal ships and what remained of his own, Sidi 
Sambal sailed from Surat and cruised along Sivaji’s coasts burn¬ 
ing the town of Jaitapur, thirty miles south of Ratnagiri. He 
suffered a check at Jaitapur, and returned to Janjira where the 
garrison, strengthened by the arrival of Kasim, had destroyed 
Moropant’s floating batleries and forced him to retire to Rayagad. 

In 1677, under orders from Delhi, Sambal promised to hand 
the Moghal fleet to Kasim at the close of the season. Afterwards 
the two leaders were ireconciled, the fleets came together into 


The Sidi burns 
Vengurla, 

1675. 


Sidi Kasim, the 
Moghal Admiral, 
1677. 


Sidi Kasim in 
Bombay, 
1677. 


Sarkar; Shivaji 268« 
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OriAI*TER 2; Bombay harbour, and both Kasim and Sambal took up their 
quarters on the island. While in Bombay, Sambal crossed to the 
History. south shore of the harbour, seized four respected Brahmans, and 
Mediaeval Period, confined them on hoard his ship. The Maratha Governor of 
Upper Ceul threatened the Bombay Government with the worst 
consequences if the four Brahmans were not set free. The Sidi at 
first denied that he had the prisoners, but at length admitted it, 
and the Brahmans were set free, and the persons who had aided 
Sambal were punished. While they were in Bombay a fresh 
quarrel between Sambal and Kasim ended in a fray in which 
several men were killed on both sides. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment brought about a settlement, arranging that Sambal’s family 
which had been kept by Kasim at Janjira should be restored to 
him, and that one of the Moghal ships should be left under 
Sambal’s command. But this arrangement did not satisfy 
Sambal, and Sivaji seems to have persuaded him to abandon the 
Musalman cause and enter his service. 


Shivaji builds Kasim hoisted his flag as admiral of both fleets, and sailing 
a fort at^Khanden, from Bombay cruised along the Konkan coast, landing frequently 
and forcing even Bnlhmans to perform menial services. At the 
end of April 1678, Kasim returned to Bombay to rest for the 
monsoons. Sivaji wishing to avenge the degradation of his 
Brahman subjects, sent his admiral Daulat Khan with 4,000 men 
to Panvel, a town opposite Bombay with orders to cross the 
creek and burn the Sidi fleet then anchored at Mazganv. But 
insufficiency of boats and the violence of the rnonsoon prevented 
the army from crossing and Daulat Khan after vainly pressing 
■the Portuguese to allow him a passage through their territory 
letired to Rayagad. Sidi Kfisim sent his boats and plundered the 
Alibag coast, Sivaji’s generals attempting in vain to burn his 
ships. In October 1678 Daulat Khan was again sent with a large 
army and a mightier train of artillery than before to renew the 
bombardment of Janjira, but Sidi Kasim could not pay his men 
for want of remittance from Surat and had to continue inactive 
in Bombay harbour. Sivaji now increased his fleet to twenty-two 
masted ghurdbs and forty gallivats. When Sivaji found that he 
could not induce the Bombay Government to prevent the Sidis 
taking shelter and spending the stormy season in Bombay har¬ 
bour, became enraged and landed troops on Khanderl II miles to 
the south of Bombay, and in spite of Portuguese and English 
remonstrances began to build a fort there. 

The presence of Marathas at Khanderi was, in every way 
undesirable for the English particularly for those at Bombay, for, 
no ship could enter or issue from Bombay harbour'without being 
seen from Khanderi. In fact Sivaji had his eye on it, long since 
1672 and had intended to occupy it as an island of great strategic 
importance. He had already made some unsuccessful attempts 
in that direction. In September 1679, 150 of his men with four 
small guns, under the command of May Nayak BhandM were 
carrying out the project. A request from the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, “to quit the place as it belonged to island of 
Bombay” was declined by the Marathas in the absence of orders 
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from Sivaji to that efffect. The English, therefore, resolved to 
oppose the Maratha fleet if it tried to occupy and protect the place. 
Accordingly, a naval encounter took place off the island, on 
September 19 and endell in a reverse tor the sons of the Ocean 
Queen. Lieutenant Frantis Thorpe made a rash attempt to land on 
the island. He was killed with two other men, several others 
wounded and a few oihers left prisoners on the island. The 
Lieutenants' iihar was cRptured by the Marathas while two other 
sibars escaped to the I'Jnglisli fleet standing outside the Bay of 
Khanderi into the open|sea. Obviously these ships could not be 
brought closer to the island. Next day the Marathas carried off 
another English sibar, St^geant Giles timidly offering no resistance. 
(Orme. MSS. 116). 
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Early in October the [Maratha fleet got ready to go to the 
succour of Khanderi. T|he second battle with the English was 
fought on 18th October, 1679\ At day-break the entire Maratha 
fleet of more than 60 vtssels under Daulat Khan suddenly bore 
down upon the small Eitglish squadron consisting of the Revenge 
frigate, two ghurdbs of two masts each, three sibars and two 
macvds, —eight vessels in all, with 200 European soldiers on board, 
in addition to the lascals and white sailors. The Marathas 
advanced from the shore a little north of Ceul, firing from their 
prows and moving so fast that the English vessels at anchor near 
Khanderi had, scarcely time to get under weigh. In less than half 
an hour the Dover, one of the English ghurdbs, having Sergeant 
Mauleverer and some EAglish soldiers^ on board, with great 
cowardice struck its coIolIis and was carried off by the Marathas, 
The other ghurdb kept dloof, and the five smaller vessels ran 
away, leaving the Revenge alone in the midst of the enemy. But 
she fought gallantly and sank five of the Maratha gallivats, ar 
which their whole fleet fl<ld to the bar of Nagothana, pursued by 
the Revenge, Two days afterwards the Maratha fleet issued fiom 
the creek, but on the English vessels advancing they fled back. 
Such is the inefficiency of “mosquito craft” in naval battles 
fought with artillery that even fifty slender and open Indian ships 
were no match for a sin^e large and strongly built English 
vessel. At the end of No*^ember the Sidi fleet of 34 ships joined 
the English off Khanderi find kept up a daily battery against the 
island. (Orme, 81—84.) 


This and following account is taken from Sarkar’s Shivaji (pp. 272—275) 
Also see Orme, Frag., 80-81. 

Surat Consultation, 3rd December, 1679:“ Sergeant Mauleverer, etc. , 
English, taken formerly by Shivaji in the Ghurab Dover, being in great want of 
provisions and all other necessarilfcs We having duly considered, and per¬ 

ceiving how cowardly they behaved themselves in the time of engagement, do 
ordpr them to be stricken out of thB muster rolls, but that they may not wholly perish, 
that some smell allowance be mafle to them for victuals only if it can be securely 
conveyed to them (in the Maratha prison). *' (F. R. Surat, Vol. 4 ). This was in 
answer to a letter from Mauleveiltr, dated 6th November, begging for provisions, 
clothing and medicines for the wounded and stating that the prisoners in tne Maratha 
fort (Suragarh?) included 20 Elaglish, French and Dutch, 28 Portuguese, and 
9 lascars. (Orme MSS. 116). 
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CH APTE R 2. But the cost of these operations was heavily felt by the English 
History. merchants, who also realised that they could not recruit white 

Mediaeval Peeiod. ^^o^diers to replace any lost in fight, and therefore, could not "long 

Shivaji builds a oppo^e him (Siva), lest they should imprudently so weaken them- 
fort at Kbanderi, selves as not to be able to defend Bombay itself, if he should be 

1679. exasperated to draw down his army that way.’' Moreover, 

during the monsoon storms the English would be forced to with¬ 
draw their naval patrol from Khanderi, and then Siva (Sivaji) 
would "take his opportunity to fortify and store the island, 
maugre all our de.signs." So, the Surat Council wisely resolved 
(2Sth October), that the English should “honourably withdraw 
themselves in time,” and either settle this difference with Sivaji 
by means of a friendly mediator, or else throw the burden of 
opposing him on the Portuguese governor of Bassein or on the 
Sidi, and thus “ease the Hon’hie Company of this great charge.” 
The Surat factory itself was in danger and could spare no Euro¬ 
pean soldier for succouring Bombay. (F.R, Surat 4, Consult., 
25 and 31 Oct. 3, 8 and 12 Dec. 1679.) 


The dreaded reprisal by Sivaji against Bombay almost came to 
pass. “Highly exasperated by the defeat of his .fleet before 
Khanderi,” he sent 4,000 men to Kalyan-BhivandT with the inten¬ 
tion to land in Bombast by way of Thana. The Portuguese 
governor of Bassein having refused to allow them to pass through 
his country, the invaders marched to Panvel (a port in their own 
territory) opposite Tromliay island, intending to embark there on 
seven Sibars (end of Octoljer 1679). The inhabitants of Bombay 
were terribly alarmed. The Deputy Governor breathed fire, but 
the President and Council of Surat decided to climb down, and 
repeated their former order that Bombay should avoid a war with 
Siva (Sivaji) and “frustrate his designs of fortifying Khanderi 
either treaty or by the Sidl’s fleet assisting us to oppose him 
thereon’\ Tlie two English captains on being consulted took the 
same view. At the end of December the Marathas dragged 
several large guns to Thai (on the mainland) and began to fire 
them at the small English craft lying under Underl for stress of 
weather. (Orme MSS. 116.) 

But the hope of hindering the Maratha fortification of the island 
without fighting proved futile, and the English ships were with¬ 
drawn (January, 1680) from Khiindcri, which, after “holding out 
(against the Sidis and the English) to the admiration of all’, was 
freed from enemy vessels by the coming of the monsoons, and 
remained in 6iva’s (Sivajl’s) hands. (F. R. Surat 108, Bombay to 
Surat, 1st Jan. 1680). 

Sidi occupies But in 1680 Kasim’s fleet anchored at Under! (Henery), a small 
island about a mile in circumference, close to Khanderi, with 300 
men and 10 large guns, fortified it (9th January 1680), and tried to 
silence the Maratha guns on Thai. Thereupon Sivajl’s naval officer 
Daulat Khan with his fleet came out of the Nagothana river and 
attacked Underl on two nights, hoping to surprise it, "but the 
Sidl’s watchfulness and good intelligence from Ceul frustrated his 
design”. On 26th January, 1680, Daulat Khan assaulted the island 
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at three points, ready to land 2,000 men and conquer it. But after 
a four hours’ engagement he retreated to Ceul, having lost 
4 ghurdbs and 4 sma 1 vessels, 2.00 men killed, 100 wounded, 
besides prisoners,^ and himself severely wounded. The SidI lost 
only 4 men killed and wounded, but no vessel, out of a fleet of 
2 large ships, live three-masted frigates, one ketch and 26 gallivats, 
with 700 men on board. Such was the superiority of the Abys¬ 
sinian ships to the opeinrr and more slender vessels of the Marathas. 
The victory, however, could afford little relief to the Sidi; because, 
separated as he was from the mainland he was being starved and 
he had to make constant inroads into the Maratha territory to 
replenish his stock. Soon after this victory, in spite of the protests 
of the Bombay Government, Kasim entered Bombay harbour with 
his whole fleet and sending his boats to the Pen river burned many 
villages and carried off many prisoners. On this Sivaji and the 
English came to an agreement that the English should not allow 
the Sidi to* pass the .stormy weather in the harbour, unless he pro¬ 
mised not to ravage the Maratha coast. 

On the 4th of April SivajT died. Besides by enriching Kohkan 
with the spoils of Gujarat, the Deccan and the Karnatak Sivaji 
did much to improve the region by giving to its people highly 
paid employment in his army and in building and guarding his hill 
torts. He also introduded a more uniform and lighter land tax, 
suppressed irregular exactions and fostered trade. On his death 
the district passed to hfe son Sambhaji. 

Sidi now sent his small vessels from Underi into Bombay 
harbour, and started with the larger vessels, to cruise about Danda- 
Rajpurl. At this time a rise in the rates levied on English goods 
encouraged the Sidis to suppose that the Emperor was unfriendly 
to the English, Contrary to their agreement, they pillaged the 
south shore of Bombay harbour and offered the captives for sale in 
Bombay. The Bombay council protested, but, beyond setting free 
as many of the prisoners as they could get hold of, they took no 
steps to punish the Sidis. A few days later {May 4) at Mazgaiiv, 
in a fray between the English and the Sidis, several were wounded 
on both sides. Next day Sidi Kasim and the main body of his 
troops, without compliment or warning, came so close to the fort 
that guns were fired on his ships, but they were finally allowed to 
anchor on a promise that they would not attack the Maratha 
coast. Shortly after, Sambhaji tried to burn the Sidi’s ships and 
landed two hundred men on Under!. But the attempt failed and 
most of.the men were killed or taken prisoners. Eighty heads were 
brought in baskets to Mazgahv, and Kasim was arranging them 
on poles along the shore when he was stopped by the Bombay 
Government. 


Two letters form Underi to Bombay state that Daulat Khan’s fleet consisted 
of above 30 ghurabs and galliyats, and that he lost 137 men in killed and wounded. 
The letter of 28 Jan. adds, Shivaji had threatened Daulat Khan that if he did 
not take Underi, if ever he came back to Nagaon again, he would have his life.” On 
6th March Daulat Khan cam- into the town of Rajapur from the fleet, wounded in 
the foot. (Orme MSS. 110. 
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At the close of the year Kasim’s fleet sailed down the coast, 
intending to attack Vengurla, but after various chases and fights 
he returned in 1681 to Bombay. From Bombay he sailed to Surat, 
leaving men and ships both at Underi and at Mazgahv. From" 
Under! the SidT several times attacked Bombay boats crossing for 
supplies to the Kolaba coast. Sambhajl made an attack on Underi 
but failed, and in return the Sidi boats sailed across from Bombay, 
ravaged the Kolaba coast, carried off some of the chief inhabitants, 
and, though several of them were Muhammedans, took them to 
Underi, and beat them without pity till they agreed to pay a 
ransom of Rs. 18,000. The English at Surat complained of this 
breach of agreement on the part of the Sidi. He retorted by 
demanding the value of the Maratha prisoners, whom, sixteen 
months before, the Bombay Government had prevented him from 
selling. In Surat the Governor encouraged the Sidis to beset the 
English factory, and, for two days, the factory was closed and four 
field pieces kept loaded at the gate. In the end of October Sidi 
Kasim appeared off Bombay harbour, and, in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of the Bombay Government, attacked all vessels trading 
with Maratha ports ; he even went so far as to seize a vessel belong¬ 
ing to Bombay. Then, after burning a village on the Kolaba 
coast, his fleet sailed for Ceul, but failed in its attempt on the 
town. 

In 1682 Sambhaji sent the Mariitha general Dadaji Raghunath 
Despande to besiege Janjira, with the promise that if lie took 
the fort he would be made one of the eight ministers or pradhdns. 
Later on, Sambhaji, with Prince Akbar and 20,000 men, joined the 
besieging force from Rayagad ; battered the island for thirty days, 
levelled its fortifications, and, with the help of one Khandoji 
Farjand, organised a plot for its cession. The plot was discovered 
and Khandoji was put to death. And, sheltered by a rock in the 
middle of the island, the garrison, under Sidi Khairiyat, gallantly 
continued the defence while Sidi Kasim cleared the bay off 
Sambhaji’s fleet. Sambhaji then attempted, with stones and 
fragments of rock, to fill the channel, which was eight hundred 
yards broad and thirty deep, but, before the work was completed, 
he was called away to meet a body of Moghal horse. 

For some time after Sdtnbhaji had left, Sidi Kasim with'his 
whole fleet continued to watch Janjira. His principal task, at this 
time was to co-operate with the Moghals who had arranged a three¬ 
pronged attack on Sambhaji, in Kohkan, Shahabuddin proceeding 
from Kalyan in the north, Muazzam marching from Be|ganv 
across Ramsejghat and joining hands with the Portuguese at Goa, 
thus blockading Sambhaji from the south, while Azam Shah 
distracting the attention of Sambhaji by carrying on a foraging 
campaign into Baglan. The Sidi was expected all the while to cut 
off the supplies and prevent them from reaching Sambhaji’s forces 
which were thus to be trapped on all sides. In April the Sidi sailed 
to Bombay, where the English, afraid of the Emperor’s displeasure, 
allowed him to anchor. After the Sidis came, they had some 
fights with Sambhaji’s boats, in which the Sidis took several prizes 
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and ravaged the Maratha coast outside of the harbour, killing 
cows, carrying off women, and burning villages. They even passed 
as far inland as Mahad in Kolaba, and carried off the wife of 
Dadajh Sambhaji’s general. In retaliation Sambhaji and the 
Portuguese stopped all sbpplics to Bombay. On Samhhaji's leaving 
Rajpuri, Dadaji Raghunath gave up attempting to fill the channel 
between Janjira and the mainland. When Sidi KasTm sailed for 
Bombay, Dadaji gathered boats and made an attack on the island, 
but was beaten off with the loss of two hundred men. In October 
Sambhajl’s fleet sailed from the Nagothana river to attack the 
SidI, whose fleet was at anchor off Mazgahv. As the Marathas 
drew near, the Sidi got under weigh, stood up the harbour, and 
choosing his position lay to and waited the attack. The Maratha 
attack was led by Sidi Misri, nephew of Sidi Sambal, who had gone 
over to the Marathas when he lost the command of the Moghal 
fleet. Kasim commanded the Sidi fleet in person, and though he 
had only fifteen vessels to SambhajTs thirty, gained a complete 
victory. Sidi Misri was mortally wounded, and ms own and three 
other vessels were taken. Enraged by this defeat Sambhaji 
threatened to fortify Elephants, to annoy the English and prevent 
the Sidi vessels from anchoring at Mazganv during the stormy 
season. But this scheme fell through, and, in its. stead, he 
suddenly proposed an alliance with the English against the 
Moghals and the Sidis. In November the Sidis entered the Pen 
river and carried 200 prisoners to Mazgajpv, the Bombay Council 
expostulating but not daring to resent. 

Sambhaji displeased the people by giving up the regular rental 
introduced by Sivaji, went back to the old practice of cesses and 
exactions. His support of the rebel prince Akbar subjected the 
coasts to the ravages of the Moghal fleet and strengthened the 
Janjira Sidis in their raids into the inland parts. 

Akbar wanted Sambhaji to join him in his north India campaign 
but it is not surprising that Sambhaji refused to move far away 
from his base of operations, particularly when he had reason to 
suspect some plot formation against him at home. In 1683 
Sambhaji failed in an attack on Ceul and in the following year 
almost the whole district was ravaged by a Moghal army^. Finally 
in 1689, by the fall of Ruyagad, the control of the chief port of 
the district passed from the Marathas to the Moghals. 

By 1683 the Moghal fleet had returned to Surat, while the Sidi, 
squadron remained in Bombay harbour. During this time they 
had frequent affrays with the English, in one of which two English 
soldiers were cut down, and in another two or three of Sidi’s soldiers 
were wounded®. In 1689 tUe English having rupture with the 
Moghals which formed part of Sir John Child’s ambitious scheme 
for increasing the power of the .English, boats from Bombay 
captured several of the Sidils vessels which were carrying provisions 
to the Moghal army at Danda-RajpurJ. Sidi KasTm wrote several 

* Naime’s Konkan, 75. 

* The details of the events between 1672 and 1683 are from Orme’a Historical 
Fragments, 38—120. 
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civil letters to the English demanding his vessels. As he received 
no redress, on the 14th of February he landed at midnight at 
Sevrl on the east of Bombay island with twenty thousand men, 
and, on the following day, took tlie fort of Mazgahv, which the 
English garrison had deserted with such foolish haste that they 
left behind them eight or nine chests of treasure, four chests of 
arms, fourteen cannons and two mortars. The Sidi hoisted his 
flag in Mazgiinv fort, made it his headquarters and sent a party 
to plunder the island. 7’wo companies of seventy men each, with 
several gentlemen volunteers, w'cre sent from Bombay castle to 
drive the SiclTs from Mazgahv ; hut the attempt proved a complete 
failure. The Sidls were now masters of nearly the whole island. 
Batteries were raised against Bombay Castle and the garrison was 
greatly harassed. Two factors were sent to the Emperor, and with 
much difficulty were admitted to an audience. Among other 
requests, they asked that the charter which had been forfeited 
should be renewed, and that the Sidi should be ordered to leave 
Bombay. The charter was renewed, and, when certain conditions 
had been fulfilled by the English, the Sidis were ordered to leave 
Bombay, hut this did not take place till June, 1690’. In 1689 Sidi 
Kasim helped the Moghal army under Etikad Khan to take the 
important fortress of Rayagad in Kolaba, and was rewarded by the 
grant of the Ratnagiri districts of Anjanvel and Sindhudurg. In 
1696, Sidi Khairiyat, the Governor of Jafijira, dic'd. In 1707, on the 
death of Sidi Kasim, the Sidis unanimously appointed as his 
successor Surul Khan the commandant of the island fort of 
Padmadurg or Kansa-Killa about two miles north-west of Jafijira. 

About this time the Ahgre family, who during the eighteenth 
century rose to high power both in Kolaba and in Ratnagiri, first 
came to notice. The founder of the family was Tukoji Sankhpal. 
According to Grose, a well-informed writer, Tukoji was a Negro* 
born in an island in the gulf of Hormuz, a Musalman by religion, 
who in 1643 was shipwrecked near Ceiil. He helped Sahaji who 
was in the service of Adil Shah, in his war with the Moghals for 
the conquest of northern Kohkan and gained a victory off CeuI, 
against the Portuguese of Revadanda®. It is said that he married 
the daughter of Sahaji’s minister, and had a son named Purab who 
was the father of Kanhoji*. Kanhoji, who is said to have got his 


^ Hamilton's New Account, I., 220-28, and Ovipgton’s Voyage to Surat, 151. 

There is no corroborating evidence in support of this statement. For 
details see Military System of the M.arathas by S. N. Sen, pp. 170-71. 

3 Dhabu: Kolabkar Angre Sarkhel, p. 2- 

+ This is wrong. Kanhoji’s father was Tukoji himself fsee Dhabu, p. 7), 
The version in the text is based on Account of Bombay, II, 214. Mr. Grose, who 
was a member of the Bombay Civil Ser\'ice, wrote about 1750. Although he was 
well acquainted with the country, and took special interest in matters connected 
with the Hindu religion and with Hindu castes, the unlikeliness of the story is indeed 
very great. It is true that Shivaji’s coronation at Raygad in 1674 is an example of 
the case of a man then regarded by a section of the people as belonging to a Compara¬ 
tively low caste rising to the highest rank among Hindu warriors by careful attention 
to Hindu rules and by liberality to Brahmans. A few examples of successful foreign 
warriors being admitted to be Hindus jnd marrying Hindu wives are given in the 
chapter on Thana History (Thana Gazetteer Vol. XIII, 1882) and the reader U left 
to draw his own conclusions on the subject. 
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name Angrc from Angarvadi village in Maval hills six miles from 
Poona. His original surname was Sahkhpal and Tukoji took 
service under Sivaji in about 1654 and distinguished himself in 
several actions. He was rewarded with a command of 200 and 


posted at Suvarnadurg some 20 miles south of Sides’ frontier. Here 
Kanhoji received the practical training of seamanship from the 
crude but faithful Koji sailors'. The family history would have 
us believe that Killedar of Suvarnadurg, Mohite, being hard-pressed 
by the Sidi proposed surrendering the place; Kanhoji sent news of 
his treachery to the authorities and seized this chicken-hearted 
fellow. Taking on himself the command he not only declined 
yielding the place hut boldly attacked the besiegers. In one of the 
sorties he fell in the enemy’s hand, but extricating himself from 
his confinement, Kanhoji managed to reach the walls of the castle 
and beat off the Sidl back. He was then appointed second in 
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command to Sidoji Gujar, the Sar-Subha of the Maratha navy and 
when the latter died in 1698 Kanhoji succeeded him. He soon 
showed himself a most daring and enterprising leader, plundering 
the ships of all nations, and sacking all undefended towns from 
Travancorc to Bombay. He made Kolaba, the small island fort 
close to Alibiig, his headquarters, and established stations at 
Suvarnadurg and Vijayadurg in Ramagiri. 

To get a right perspective of Kanhoji’s maritime activities they 
must be viewed as a part of the general struggle of the Maratha ^ ^ estern ea. 
nation against the Moghal conquest of their homeland. This 
explains Angre’s inveterate hostility to the Sidis who were the 
Moghal representatives afloat. The chief objective to which his 
policy was directed was to recover Maratha territory occupied by 
the Sidis during the interim that followed Sambhajl’s execution, 
drive the Sidi to his island retreat, annihilate his independence 
and render him powerless for mischief. The western seas were to 
be Maratha waters and all who visited ports established in them 
were to be taught to respect Maratha sovereignty and secure his 
permission for trading in those waters by buying his passes. 

Whatever power refused to conform to his orders would do it at 
the peril of bringing on its merchantsmen his strong hand. His 
ambitious claim was challenged by the Sidis as well as the Western 
powers, the Portuguese, the English and the Dutch, who on account 
of the important trading interests they had established in western 
waters found such a demand most galling and injurious to their 
commerce. With their strongly built ships they were confident of 
their strength on the sea, manned as their ships were by skilful 
sailors and equipped as they were with far superior armaments. 

Their chief factories being established in the Moghal’s territory 
they were afraid that their recognition of Maratha claim and any 
assistance given in pursuance thereof, would antagonise them with 
the Emperor and draw upon them his wrath. Their interests 
therefore, dictated that they ranged themselves on the side of the 
enemies of the Marathas when they could not maintain their 
neutrality. During the fifty years of Sdrkhekhip in the Angre 
family the Maratha power increased and almost overshadowed the 


• V. G. Dighe; Sardesai Commemoration Volume, p. 101. 
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Moghal Empire. This growth of the nation is reflected in the 
annihilation of some of tlie maritime rivals of the Ahgrcs and 
the submissive attitude of the remaining in the halcyon days of 
its rule. 

In 1699 the Sidis defeated the Marathas, overran Rfijpurl and 
Rayagad, and, in reward, were presented with Rayagad by the 
Emperor Aurarigzch In the same year some reverses at sea led 
the Sidis and Portuguese to join with the Moghals in a league 
against Kiinhoji. But Kanhoji defeated their imircd forces, took 
Siigargad, conquered the country round, and forced his opponents 
to agree char of the revenues of Kolriba, Khanderi and Sagargad, 
tw'o-tliirds should go to Ahgre and one-third to the Moghals ; that 
the whole revenue of Rajkot, the citadel of Ceul, should belong to 
Arigre ; that the revenue of Ceul should be divided equally between 
the Moghals and Ahgre ; and that the revenue of Parhur, a village 
near Alibag, should belong to the Sid A 

Ahgre’s heavy hand thus fell on the Sidi and the Moghals. On 
I4th January 1700 Bombay Factory recorded that “the SidLs lately 
had several hot skirmishes with the Marathas who arc very strong 
having about 8,{XX) horses and 12,000 foot, as reported at Marr, 
etc., and adjacent places to Danda-RajpurT, burning several villages 
and doing considerable damage tf) each other^.’’ The war went 
on intermittently without a pause. On 2nd April 1701 it is 
recorded that “there is not yet right understanding at present 
between the Sidi and l^ivaji as thought having had a skirmish of 
late where the former is reported hath had a considerable 
loss. . . . Sidi has been very urgent with us to send a surgeon 

to dress his wounded men.” 

As his resources increased Kanhoji began challenging foreign 
merchantmen that ventured on the sea without his passes. In 
1702 a small trading vessel from Calicut with six Englishmen fell 
into his hands and was carried into one of his harbours. To a 
demand for its release he sent a word ‘that he would give the 
English cause to remember the name of Kanhoji Angrc’. In 1703 
the Viceroy of Goa found it necessary to address him a friendly 
letter. “Two years later he is described as a rebel, and 
Mr. Reynolds was deputed to find him and tell him that he could 
not be permitted searching, molesting or seizing vessels in Bombay 
waters to which he returned a defiant answer, that he had done 
many benefits to the English, who had broken faith with him and 
henceforth he would seize their vessels wherever he could find 
them.” In 1707 the Bombay frigate was blown up in an 
encounter with Angre’s ships. In 1710 a Dutch sloop of war was 
captured and the Godolphin narrowly escaped the same fate. In 
the same year another heavy blow was struck at the English 
Company’s shipping when Ahgre fortified Khanderi and made it 
a base for his warships. 

* Nairne’s Konkan, 77. 

* Report from Rao Saheb Bal Ramchandra Dhondc, Mamlatdar, received in 
preparation of the first edition of the Gazetteer. 

3 V. G. Dighe Sardesai Com. Vol. p. 103. 
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Between 1707 and 1710, duHng her struggle with Sahii, Tarabal, 
the widow of Rajaram, placed Kauhoji in charge of the coast from 
Bombay to Savantvadi with authority in Rajmaci near Khandala 
and the Bhorghat in west Poona and over the district of Kalyan 
which seems to have stretched some distance north of Bhivandi 
In 1713 Sahu sent a force under the Pesva Bahiropant Pingle to 
protect the inland parts of the Kohkan and check the spread of 
Ahgre’s power. On hearing of the Pelva’s advance, Kanhoji 
marched to meet him, defeated him, and made him prisoner, He 
took the forts of Lohgad and Rajmaci and prepared to march on 
Satara. All available troops were brought against him and placed 
under the command of Balaji Vi^vanath. Aware of Kaiihoji's 
abilities, enterprise and resource, Ba|aji convinced Kanhoji of the 
wisdom of working in the confederacy, assured him how an 
alliance with Sahu would benefit both parties and finally won him 
over. He agreed that if Kanhoji set the Pe^va free, gave up his 
alliance with Sambhaji of Kolhapur, supported Sahu and restored 
all his conquests except Rajmaci, he would receive ten forts and 
sixteen fortified posts commanding the whole of the Konkan from 
Devgad in the south to Khanderi in the north, and would be 
confirmed as admiral of the Maratha fleet with the titles of 
Vazaratmab and SarkheP. As Srivardhan and other of the forti¬ 
fied posts which the Pesva had made over to Ahgre were in the 
Sidi’s hands, the treaty was followed by an outbreak of hostilities 
between Kanhoji and the Sidi, But as the Pe^va came to Afigre's 
help the Sidi Surul Khan was forced to tender his submission. 
A treaty was (1714) concluded promising mutual forbearance and 
the equitable adjustment of rights and claims. These concessions 
made Kanhoji practically independent. He fixed his headquarters 
in the strong fortress of Gheria or Vijayadurg, about thirty miles 
south of Ratnagiri and his cruisers scoured the sea®. Almost the 
whole coast from Bombay to Goa was in his hands and there was 
scarcely a creek, a harbour, or a river-mouth where he had not forti¬ 
fications and a boat station. 

Kanhoji’s relations with Sahu were marked with the greatest 
cordiality after the treaty of 1714. That treaty allowed him full 
independence in the management of his fief and assured him 
ample resources for the navy so long as he acknowledged the king 
of Satara as his liege-lord and paid him tribute. Sahu respected 
the admiral who almost single-handed recreated the navy and 
when the two met at Jejurl in March 1718 the occasion was mark¬ 
ed with great ceremony and pomp. 

The peace with Sahu added immensely to Angre’s prestige, 
increased his resources, and secured his strategical position. 
Strongly entrenched at Khanderi, Kolaba and Gheria, he could 
overawe his maritime neighbours, the English, the Sidi and the 

». Land grants of Angres are recorded ten miles north of Bhiwandi, Mr. W. F, 
Sinclair in Ind. Ant, IV., 65. 

*. Grant Duff, Vol. I, 328. The ten forts were Khanderi and Kolaba on the 
Alibag coast, Avchitgad in Kolaba, and Suvamadurg, Vyaydurg, Jaygad, Yashvantgad, 
Devdurg, Kanahdnrg, and Fatehgad in Ratnagiri, 

3. Naime’s Konkan, 79. 
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Portuguese. He was now in a position to defy western powers and 
to deride their efforts to check his aggressions. He was no longer 
a daring Maratha ‘jnrate’, as his opponents used to call him so tar. 
KanhojI used his power with restraint for he thought it wise to 
patch up his differences with the English. He invited them for 
negotiations and agreed that no ship of any nation coming into 
Bombay harbour should be interfered with between Mahlni and 
Khanderi, and that English merchants should have liberty of 
trade in Aiigre's ports on payment of the usual dues. In return 
the Governor engaged to give passes only to ships belonging to 
merchants recognised hy the Company and to allow Ahgre's 
people full facilities in Bombay’. 


fVar with the 
English, 

1718. 


The treaty concluded with the English proved but a temporary 
truce. Charles Boone, the Governor of Bomhay, equipped his 
fighting marine and soon engaged himself in a war with the 
Sondha chief. KanhojI who was ever on the watch of the mari¬ 
time activities of the foreigners, seized the opportunity of captur¬ 
ing three merchantsmen, the Success, the Robert, and the Otter, as 
those vessels belonged to foreign merchants and, therefore, could 
claim no exemption from his passes. The English retaliated by 
the seizure of one of Aiigre's simtr that vi.sited Mahim. War was 
formally declared on IVtb June 1718. An expedition against 
Ghcria ended in an ignominious failure, as the soldiers of the 
Company at this period were ill-paid, ill-disciplined and had little 
training^’. Not disheartened hy this failure, Boone the Governor 
organised a .second expedition, nearer home against KhanderT. 
Much was expected from the assistance and local knowledge of a 
renegade Portuguese, Manuel de Castro who had been bribed to 
desert Ahgre’s service. The attack, however, miscarried owing to 
the cowardice and want of discipline of the men and the well- 
directed fire from the castle. Two days later another attempt was 
made at landing but the party reaching the castle gate was driven 
back to the water and many were drowned. The squadron, there¬ 
fore, hastily withdrew to Bombay (24th November 1718). A 
.second attempt on Vijayadurg in 1720 ended even in a greater 
ignominious failure ; for KanhojI. this time, seized an English 
vessel and carried her into Vijayadurg. Delighted by these 
successes Kfinhoji wrote a taunting letter to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment and scoffed at the clTorts made to injure him®. 


*. V. G. Dighe : Sardesai Commemoration V^olume, p. 105. 

*. On the evening of the first day of the attack the Governer, Mr. Boone 
issued a notice that if any one would volunteer for the next day’s service, he would 
be paid Rs. 40 on returning to Bombay, and that if any one lost a leg or an arm, he 
would be taken to I.ondon, paid ( Rs. 500 ) on arriving there, and he employed 
in the Company’s service for the rest of his life, l.ow’s Indian Navy, I, 98. 

3. The following curious specimen of Kanhoji Angre’s letter writing is from 
Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I. pp, 343-44, T received your Excellency’s letter and 
have understood all your Excellency tvrites. That the differences that continue 
even until now are through my me.ans ; t})at the desire of possessing what is another’s 
is a thing vciy^ wide of reason; that such like insults are a sort of piracy ; that such 
proceedings cannot continue long; that had I from my beginning cultivated trade 
ana favoured the merchant, the port I now govern might, by the divine favour, have 
in some measure vied with the great port of Surat, and my name have become famous. ’ 
‘ All this your F.xcellency says, ‘ is not to be brought about but by opening a fair 
trade; that the that is least expert in war generally comes off a sufferer thereby ; 

J-2061—7-B 
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About the same time the decay of Portuguese power and the CHAPTER 2 . 
withdrawal of the Moghal claims to the Kohkan (1720) further — 

increased Ahgre’s importance*. The hope of plunder drew to MediaevSbriod 
K anhoii's standard numerous adventurers, including renegade The Angres, 
—-—- — -—~ - --E— 1690—1840. 

His Fleet. 

and , that he who follows it purely through a love that he hath thereto, will one time 
or another find cause to repent; that if I had conaidered this something sooner, 

I might have found some benefit and convenience thereby. ’ Your Excellency 
says, ' you are very well acquainted with the manner of my government from its 
beginrting, and for that reason you would not on any account open a treaty with me 
until 1 set at liberty the people of your nation that are prisoners here; after that, 
you would receive any proposition from me that was friendly, or might tend to an 
accommodation. ’ 

‘ All of this I very greatly admire, especially when I find your Excellency per" 

Buaded that I have been the cause of the past differences and disputes ; the truth of 
which your Excellency will soon find when you examine both sides. Touching 
the desire of possessing what is another’s I do not find the merchants exempt from 
this sort of ambition, for this is the way of the world ; for God gives nothing 
immediately from himself but takes from one to give to another. Whether this is 
right or no, who is able to determine ? It little behoves merchants to say that our 
government is supported by violence, insults, and piracies. The Maharaja Shivaji 
made war with four kings, and founded and established his power and that he himself 
was but his humble disciple; that he was ever willing to favour the merchants 
trading according to the laws of hia country. This was our beginning. Whether 
by these means this government hath proved durable your Excellency well knows ; 

80 likewise did your predecessors. Whether it is durable or no I would have your 
Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in this world is durable, which if your 
Excellency does consider, the way of this world is well known. ’ 

' Your Excellency is pleased to say, ‘ If I had regard to the weal of the people 
and favoured commerce, my power would be much augmented, and my port become 
like the port of Surat.’ But 1 never have been wanting in favour to merchants who 
trade according to the laws of this country, nor in chastising those who break these 
laws, as your Excellency well knows. ‘ The increase of power depends on the divine 
will in which human diligence little avails. ’ Until this day I have kept up the power 
that was necessary ; Whether I shall continue it oi*no who can tell ? That will be as" 

God is pleased to determine. ’ 

‘ Your Excellency :s pleased to write, ‘ That war proves most fatal to those 
where the use of the aword is not understood. ’ But in the Government of his 
Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can say there was not lo.ss on both sides; 
for victories depend on the hard of God, and for this reason great men take little 
notice of such losses. Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘ That he who follows 
war purely through an inclination that he hath thereto, one time or another wdll find 
cause to repent.’ Of this I suppose your Excellency hath found proof; for we are 
not always victorious, not always unfortunate. Your Excellency is pleased to write, 

‘ That you well understood the manner of my government, and, for that reason, 
that you could not enter upon any treaty of peace with me, unless I would first set 
at liberty the people of your nation that are prisoners. ‘ I very well know your 
Excellency understands the manner of my government from its beginning, therefore, 
this gives me no wonder ; but if your Excellency says you will admit any proposition 
after having your people released, I must then likewise say my people are prisoners 
under your Excellency. How can 1 then give liberty to yours ? If your Excellency’s 
intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for ending our present disputes, 
and if you really write to me for that end concerning the liberty of your people 
I am to assure you my intent is cordially the same. It is , therefore, necessary 
that some person of character intervene, and act as guarantee between us to whom 
I will presently send your Excellency’s people. Your Excellency will afterwards 
do the like by mine. The prisoners on both sides, having by this means obtained 
their liberty, afterwards we shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty 
of peace for the avoidance of prejudice on both sides. For this end I now write to 
your Excellency, which I hope will meet with regard; .ind if your Excellency's 
intention be to treat of peace and friendship, be pleased to send an answer to this, 
that, conformable thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to be done. As 
your Excellency is a man of understanding, I need say no more. ^ 

>. In 1720, when the Moghal claims to the Konkan were -withdrawn, Balaj* 

Vishvanath, first Peshwa, drew up schemes for collecting and distributing the 
revenues and for preserving a common interest among the M.irathas. Under Bnlaji’s 
scheme the Angre paid to the Satara ruler tribute in military stores and in European 
and Chinese wares. They were also sometimes charged with the duty of executing 
states criminals. Grant Duff,Vol. I, 344. 
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Christians mostly Dutch and Pori uguese, Arabs, Musalmans, 
Negroes, a most daring and desperate band‘. Kanhoji’s fleet was 
composed of grabs and gallivats, ranging from 150 to 200 tons 
burden. The grabs carried broadsides of six and nine-poundcr 
guns, and on their main decks were mounted two nine or twelve 
pounders pointed forwards through port-holes cut in the bulkheads 
and designed to be fired over the bows. The gallivats carried 
light guns fixed on swivels.; some also mounted six or eight pieces 
of cannon, from two to four pounders, and all were impelled by 
forty or fifty stout oars. Eight or ten of these grabs and forty or 
fifty gallivats, crowded with men. formed the whole fleet, and even 
with smaller numbers, their officers often ventured to attack 
armed ships of considerable burden. The plan of their assault 
was this. Observing from their anchorage in some secure bay 
that a vessel was in the offing, they would slip their cables and 
put to seaj sailing if there was a breeze, if not making the gallivats 
take the grabs in tow. When within shot, they generally gather¬ 
ed as soon as they could astern of their victim, firing into her 
rigging until they succeeded in disabling her. They then drew 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she yielded. If she 
refused to yield, a number of gallivats, having two or three hun¬ 
dred men on each, closed with her, and the crews, sword in hand, 
hoarded her from all sides’. 

Kanhoji’s career was unchecked and he now threatened to 
march his men into Bombayf The two heavy defeats made the 
English forget for a time their jealousy of the Portuguese and seek 
their co-operation in emitting their common enemy. But the 
Portuguese were unfriendly towards the Engli.sh on account of 
their commercial rivalry. They suspected the English of being 
in collusion with Kfinhoji for destroying their trade and felt that 
even if they were to co-operate they might be deserted all of a 
sudden in the midst of a conflu t with Ahgrc. The repeated losses 
that Portuguese shipping had suffered, how'cver, persuaded the 
Goa authorities to accept the overtures of the English and a 
treaty providing for a joint attack on Kolaba was concluded on 
20th August, 1721. According lo the treaty, Kolriha, in event of 
success, was to be occupied by the Portuguese while Gheria wa5 
to go to the English. The news of these hostile preparations 
soon reached Kiinhoji who threw provisions and ammunition h 
the fort of Kolaba and requested King Sahu to succour him. Or 
29th November the expedition sailed from Bombay anc 
joined the Portuguese force at Ccul. The combined army o 
6,000 assisted as it was by a powerful fleet appeared invincible 
The country between Ceul and Alibag, a space of ten miles wa 
covered with wood and swamp near Kolaba. The crossing of th 
Kundlika and the march to Kolfd)?! vvith heavy guns, delayed th 
army on the road for over a fortnight. The time gained wa 
sufficient for PilajI Jadhav and Bajlrfiv to pour horsemen throug 
the Kohkan passes and when the allies appeared before Kolaba o 


I.ow’s Indian Navj', I, 97. 

*. Bombay Quarterly Review, III, 56. 

3. V. G. Dighe ; Sardesai Com. Vol., p. 108. 
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12th December, they found themselves in great danger of being CHAPTPR 2 . 
outnumbered by Maratha cavalry. While the Portuguese History, 
commander was surveying the held accompanied by Mathews, a Mbdiaeval Perio3 
Maratha horseman suddenly sprang upon the party from behind 
a bush and wounded Mathews with his lance. English-Po*tv>. 

guete alliance. 

As the Maratha strength was daily increasing it was necessary 
to deliver the attack without loss of time. The little English 
party, therefore, hastened to attack the walls but BajJrav simulta^ 
neously threw himself against the Portuguese column and sent it 
flying. The English party under Col. Braithwaite also met with 
a hail of shot and stone and when the Portuguese force dispersed, 
its rear was threatened and was obliged to fall back. All the field 
guns and a greats deal of ammunition fell in the hands of the 
Marathas. 

There were now bickerings among the allies and each started 
blaming the other. The English commander behaved violently 
towards his Portuguese Captain. Fortunately for them Bajirav 
offered a treaty honourable to both the parties, which the Portu¬ 
guese readily accepted on 9th January, 1722 and the alliance 
between the English and the Portuguese broke up without achiev¬ 
ing any object. 

The war with the English continued with pauses at intervals. 

When pressed elsewhere KanhojI would hold forth tlie olive 
branch and express willingness to make peace on his own terms. 

Such an attempt was made in 1724 when KanhojT wrote a friendly 
letter to the new Governor Phipps, but the negotiations took a 
devious turn and proved inconclusive. In 1724 the Vijayadurg 
garrison were equally triumphant in withstanding a formidable 
Dutch attack with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a body of 
troops. Emboldened by these successes in 1727, KanhojI attacked 
English vessels and took a richly laden Company’s ship. 

In 1728 KanhojI seemed inclined to come to terms with the 
English. But, in 1729, he captured the Company’s galley King 
WtlUam and took Captain McNeale prisoner. This officer, after 
a fruitless attempt to escape, was loaded with irons and so severely 
beaten that his life was despaired of. On 4th July, 1729 KanhojI 
died‘ after a short illness. Grose describes him as dark well-set 
and corpulent, ‘quite the opposite of the fair, lean and wiry 
Sivaji’. He was full-faced with a sparkling eye and stern coun¬ 
tenance, very severe in his commands, and exact in punishing. 

Otherwise he was liberal to his officers and soldiers with whom he 
affected a sort of military frankness, not to say familiarity. A 
careful perusal of his correspondence with English Governors of 

I. The date of Kanhoji’s death is doubtful. According to Grant Duff f History 
P. 230) and Naime (Konkan, 80) his death took place in 1728. According to Low 
( Indian Navy I, 104) and Grose, quoted by Low, Kanhoji died in 1731. The 
fact that Kanhoji’s name is mentioned in the treaty between the English and the 
Savantvadi Chief in 1730 supports Grose’s date. Peshwa Daftar Vol. Ill, p. 2, 
gives the year 1729. Dhabu’s Kolabhar Angre Sarkhel ( p. 48) gives 4th July, 1729 
as the date with authorities which should put the controversy beyond a shadow of 
doubt. 
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the time reveals his willingness for peace often misunderstood 
and the philosophic presentation of his case as a piece of astute 
statecraft'. 

He left six sons, two legitimate, SekhojI and SambhajI, and 
four illegitimate Tulaji, ManajI, DhondjT, and Yesaji'. The two 
legitimate sons divided their father’s possessions, Sekhoji, the 
elder establishing himself at Kolaba, and SambhajI the younger 
at Suvarnadurg in Ratnagiii. This division greatly reduced the 
power of the Aiigres. In 17^1, while Sekhoji the Kolaba chief, was 
helping the Pesva’s brother CimajI Appa in an attack on Janjira, 
Ghazi Khan, a Moghal noble, established himself in Musalman 
or Upper Ceul, and overran and wasted the lands of Kolaba. 
Turning from Janjini the Pe^va and Sekhoji marched together 
against Ghazi Khan, defeated him, took him prisoner, and des¬ 
troyed Rajkot the citadel of Musalman CeuP. The expedition 
against Janjira, however proved a failure. Surul Khiin not only 
defended his possessions but took the offensive and caused much 
loss in v^ahu’s districts. The SidI, however, knew that the wars 
were ruining the country and he ever depended for his supplies 
on the mainland. He, therefore, adopted a policy of compromise 
and though he kept possession of Rayagad fort, ceded the Pesva 
half of Rajpurl; including the petty divisions of Tala, Ghosala*, 
Nizampur, Ghodegahv, BirvadI, and half of Govalc in the pre¬ 
sent sub divisions of Roha and Mangahv\ Marathas on the 
other hand were determined upon turning the Sidis into a power 
positively subordinate to the Marathas and accordingly in 1732 
they entered into a secret treaty with Yakub Khan, a converted 
Koll, one of the best of the Sidl’s oflicers'. On condition of desert¬ 
ing his master’s cause. Yakub wtis to receive the command of 
the Maratha fleet, almost the whole of the Sidis’ possirssions, and 
two per cent of the revenue of the lower Kohkan from Pen to 
Kolhapur. His brother was to be appointed second in command 
at Rayagad, and in case of success Rs. 1,00,000 were to be distribut¬ 
ed among the troops and crews. To aid this scheme, in 17.3.3, a 
force was sent into the Kohkan. But the intrigues failed, and, in 
the war that followed though the Sidl’s fleet was .seized at 
Rajpurl' by the combined efforts of the Pesva and Angre, little 
impression was made on Janjira, and once more the Marathas 
withdrew baffled. 


Sec Grose’s Account of Bombay, I, 95. For details of Kanhoji’s life 
consult Militaty System of Marathas by S. N. Sen, Early Career of Kanhoji Angria 
and other papers, by S. X. Sen, Kanhoji Angre—Mulgaonkar. 

In 1840. when direct heirs failed, a descendant of Yesaji’s contended that 
Yesaji was a legitimate son. But the claim was apparently unfounded. 

3. Report from Rao Saheh Bal Ramchandra Dhonde received for the first 
edition. 

4. For the struggle against the Portuguese see Military System of the Mara¬ 
thas, Sen pp. 190-91. 

5. Jervi.s’ Konkan, 133. According to Grant Duff. Vol. I, 388-89 the date 
of this cession was 1735. 

6 . Yakub who was familiarly known as Shaikji, had the entire confidence of the 
Sidi. He was a descendant of one of the Koli chiefs of the Konkan and was here¬ 
ditary patil of Guhagar. He was taken prisoner when a child and bred a Musalman. 
He early distinguished himself, and, on getting command of a ship, became celebrated 
for his stratagem and bravery. 
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In spite of his survival against the attack of the Marathas the CHAPTER 2. 
Sidl’s power at sea was on the decline. Their fleet had shown Hist^y 
itself no match for the Maratha fleet, and they were now, hy their Mediaeval Period. 
own confessions, unable to protect the shipping of Surat’. At the 


same time the Court of Delhi had ceased to have any power in 
Surat. Tegbakt Khfin, who was now the independent ruler of 
the city and castle, had owed much of his success in the recent 


troubles to English money and munitions of war. Under these 
circumstances the English endeavoured to obtain from 
Tegbakt Khan the position and revenues of admirals of Surat. 
As the Sidi was their ally, and an ally whom in the growing power 
of the Marathas they could ill afford to offend, the English were 
unwilling to attempt to gain the position of admirals by force. 
They had to content themselves with granting passes to traders, 
with making an expedition against the Koji pirates of Sultanpiir 
in Kathiavad, and with using every effort to induce the Governor 
of Surat to transfer the fleet subsidy from SidT to them^ Tegbakt 
Khan at first was anxious to please the English. But when his 
power was firmly established his tone by degrees changed. The 
Marathas now enjoyed almost all the revenue of the country round 
Surat and Tegbakt Khan found himself badly off for money. He 
saw that so long as the admiral was weak he could keep a large 
share of the subsidy for his own use, but that, if the English were 
appointed to the charge of the fleet their power at sea would force 
him to j>ay them the full stipend. Influenced by these motives 
Tegbakt Khan, after long negotiations, refused to favour the 
English claims. This change in the governor's conduct was 
accompanied by so many acts of oppression that the English left 
Surat and remained on board their ships at the mouth of the 
Tapi. A Sidi fleet was sent to act against them, hut they repulsed 
the fleet and blockaded the river. The blockade caused such 


distress in Surat that Tegbakt Khan was forced to redress the 
English grievances. The English did not press their claim to be 
made admirals of Surat, and at the close of the year (6th December, 
1733) concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Janjira Sidis. 


When free from the English claims Tegbakt Khan attempted 
to take advantage of the Sidi’s weakness by keeping to himself the 
whole of the fleet subsidy. Failing in his efforts to obtain a share 
of the subsidy by peaceful means, the Sidi collected a fleet and 
seized several ships at the mouth of the Tapi. The English were 
called to mediate, and, in August 1735, Tegbakt Khan engaged to 
pay the Sidi Rs. 2,40,000 for arrears of subsidy and Rs. 1,50,000 
W the current year. But the governor failed to perform his. 
engagement, and Masud, the Sidl's agent at Surat, again 
interrupted trade, and raised his demands to Rs. 9,00,000. A 
second time the governor craved the assistance of the English, 
but this time they refused to interfere. The governor was left to 

». Bombay Quarterly Review, IV. 192. 

Bombay Quarterly Review, IV, 188. 
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CHAPTER 2. make his own arrangements, and, after some concession, in 
HlTt^y February 1736, he succeeded in inducing the SidI to restore all 
Mediaeval Period, the ships he had taken^. 

The Sidi and the 

English, In 1734, on the death of Sidi Surul Khan, Sidi Abdullah, the 

1773. eldest of his sons, was murdered by his youngest brother^ who 

usurped the government to the prejudice of Sidi Rahman, an 
elder brother, who was absent from Janjira. Yakub Khan, the 
Janjira captain with whom the Marathas had entered into a 
secret treaty in 1732, espoused the cause of Sidi Rahman and call¬ 
ed on Sahu for support. 


Sidis defeated by This was an opportunity for the Marfithas. Both Chatrapati 
the Marathas. SahQ and Pesva Bajirav had long cherished a desire to destroy 
the power of the Sidi. Sahu’s guru Brahmendrasvami who had 
established a holy shrine at Parasuram near Cipjun had a 
grievance against Sidi Saat who was in possession of an island 
fortress, Govalkot just opposite Cipluii ; for Sidi Saat had destroy¬ 
ed the holy shrine in 1727 in a ht of mad anger. The Svarai 

naturally looked to Sahu for getting his grievance redressed. 
Secondly, ever since 1689 when Rayagad was captured by Aurarig- 
zeb and subsequently handed over to Sidi for administration, it 
had remained in his hands and Siihu naturally looked upon the 
conquest of the old capital of Sivaji as a matter of prestige. 

Pesva also had a just grievance against the Sidi because Srivar- 

dhan, the home of the Pe^va was a territory belonging to the Sidi 
and the Pesva used to receive a number of complaints from the 
people against the high handed rule of the Sidi. But more than 
those personal factors, Sidi represented the Moghal power in the 
west as did the Nizam in the east and the two followed a concerted 
policy against the Pesva. The campaign was directed by Sahu 
and had a good start. Sekhoji Ahgre was posted to attack Underi. 
Bakaji Naik^ a gallant officer of the Aiigres was directed towards 
Bankot and Mandangad, and Pratinidhi towards Anjanvel, while 
Baj uav and Fatehsingh directed their attack against Janjira. Even 
Mathurabai and Laksmibai, the two widows of KanhojI threw 
themselves wholerheartedly into the war*. Within the next few 
weeks, Birvadi, Tala, Ghosaja were occupied by the Marathas and 
Pratinidhi crowned his success by the conquest of Rayagad. The 
attack on Janjira both on land and on sea was so violent that the 
Sidis so far holding their own, now consented to hand over the 
whole charge to Sidi Rahman, the protege of the Pesva and quietly 
made way towards the south. Rahman was made to sign away 

On this occasion the governor, in lieu of the original subsidy, assigned the 
,Sidi one-third of the customs by sea and land ; one-third of the proceeds of the 
mint; an allotment from cotton and other funds ; the revenue of the Bulsar division; 
certain dues from Bhavnagar in Kathiavad; and one-third share of the tolls in 
grain. Surat Diary from March 1735 to February 1736; Consultation book of the 
Bombay Government, 23rd April and 20th August 1731 

According to Janjira records, Sidi Abdullah was murdered by Sidi Sambal, 
a slave of Sidi Surul. Sambal ruled for two years and in 1736 was murdered by 
three slaves, Sidi Sallam, Sidi Faraz, and Sidi Sayyid, who placed Sidi Rahman 
on the throne. 

3. Sardesai ‘New History of the Marathas’, Vol. II p. 149. 

4. Selections from Peshwa Daftar, 3, p. 2. 
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half the revenue of SidPs dominions’. At this stage SekhojI died CHAPTER 2. 

on 28th August ■1733‘ and his brothers SambhajT and ManajI started Hist^y. 

a domestic quarrel with the result that the intensity of the Mi;diaeval Pepio 

campaign was weakened. After some time however the campaign defeated bj 
. ° 1 • 1 j I A 1 the Mnrathfls. 

against the bidi was vigorously pursued by Cimaji Appa, the 

PesviVs brother and SidI Saat was killed near Revas in 1736. The 

whole struggle lasted for over three years from February 1733 to 

May 1736 and some spectacular succe.sses were no doubt obtained. 

But the main object of the Marathas to oust the Sidi from Jahjira 

and from Govalkot remained unfulfilled, due to the delay caused 

on account of the c[uarrels in the Ahgre family, as also to the 

inability of Sahu to control his subordinates and direct their 

movements in a co-ordinated manner. 


It is further worth being noted that after three years, Sidi 
Rahman was removed from power in 1739 and his brother Sidi 
Hasan was appointed in his place. As the course of events would 
have it, the erstwhile enemies of each other, the Sid is and the 
Pe^va, developed a sort of friendliness towards each other on 
account of the Pesva’s effort to participate in the fraternal dis¬ 
putes in the Ahgre family and Sahh’s vain efforts to settle them. 

After the death of Sekhoji he was succeeded by his brother 
Sambhaji. who, choosing to stay at Suvarndurg with his half- 
brother Tulaji, appointed his other half-brothers Ycsaji to the 
civil charge and Manaji to the naval and military command of 
Kolaba. Shortly after, Manaji quarrelled with his brothers 
Sambhaji and Ycsaji. and unable to stand against his brothers’ 
superior force, took shelter with the Portuguese at T.ower Ceiil or 
Revdanda. Before long he left Revdunda, and bringing together 
a few followers, surprised and seized the fort of Kolaba. Manaji 
was now the undisputed master of Kolaba, and. with the help 
of the Pesva, defeated Yesaji and made him prisoner. He was 
confined at Poynad and then at Alibag. From Alibag he escaped 
to the Pe^va, who decided that he had no claim on Kolaba. and. 
on his engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten khandis 
of rice and Rs. 400 a month on him and sent him to RcvdancUV. 
Manaji successfully resisted Sambhaji’s efforts to displace him, 
and forming an alliance with 6ahu, tried to gain the fort of 
Anjanvel from the Sidi. The Bombay Government sent some 
gallies to help the Sidi. But, as they were ordered to take no active 


Angre Power 
divided. , 
Manaji Angre, 
1734-59, 
and 

Sambhaji Angre 
1734-42. 


'I'he partition treaty of th6 Sidi’s territory is given in full in Jervis’ Konkan 
131—36. Of the Sidi’s territories the mahah of Mamie and Tala, the parganax 
of Ghosalsi and Birvadi, the tappas of Godegaon and Nizampur, and half the tappa 
of Govale having 24^ villages were ceded to the Marathas. The territory that 
remained with the Sidi was the parganas of Nandgaon, Shrivardhan, Diva, and 
Mhaala, the tappa of Mandla, and the 24^ villages of Govale. To these the Poona 
records add, that the Sidi gave up all claim to share in the revenue of Nagothuna, 
Ashtami ( Roha ), Pali, Asriadhame, and Antora. 'The date of the treaty is doubtful. 
Grant Duff, Vol. I, 389, gives 1735; Jervis in one passage (108) gives 1736 and in another 
(131) 1732; the Poona records give 1736. It appears that the treaty concluded 
in the midst of the war was confirmed in 1736. 

*. Sardesai, ‘New History of the Marathas*, Vol. II, p. 151. According to 
Dhabu, it was in 1734. 

3. Bom. Gov Rec. Pol. Dept. (1840), 1107, 21. 
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part in the contest, they were of little use, and the Marathas 
increased their power. The Pesva took possession of Raygad 
and Mahad, and Maniijl seized some vessels and established him¬ 
self at Revas on the Pen river. As the Bombay Government 
could not allow Manaji to establish his power in the Bombay 
harbour, four cruisers were sent against him, but from discord 
among the British commanders the whole of Ahgre's fleet except 
one grab was allowed to escape. Meanwhile the British and the 
Sidi joined in an alliance against Ahgre. They agreed that all 
prizes made at sea should be given to the English and all prizes 
made on land to the Sidi ; that if Khandcri was taken it should 
be handed to the English, that the fort of Kolfdia should be 
demolished ; and that the revenues of Kolabii were to be ecjually 
divided between the Sidi and the British ’. In 1736, Sambh.aji 
from Vijayadurg took the richly laden English ship Derby, the 
armed ship Restoration, and several other smaller vessels. 


In 1738 Sambhaji arrived at Alibag from Vijayadurg, and tried 
to oust Manaji from Kolaba. 'I’he Bombay Government took full 
advantage of the situation to weaken the naval power of the 
Angles and helped Manaji in stores and money. The Pe^va also 
supported him for which Manaji gave up the forts of Kotaligad 
and RajmacI near Khandala, and agreed to pay an yearly tribute 
of Rs 7,000 and to provide European and Chinese articles worth 
Rs. 3,000 more^ Besides helping Manaji with money and stores, 
the Bombay Government .sent some ships which dispersed 
Sambhaji’s fleet and forced them to take shelter in the Rajpuri 
creeks Little damage was done, and so successful were 
Sambhajl’s raids on English shipping that he ventured to suggest 
a peace on condition that the Bombay Government should pro¬ 
vide their vessels with his passes and pay him a yearly sum of 
Rs. 20,00,000^ These proposals were rejected. Manaji, whom 
the Bombay Government had helped in his wars with his brother 
Sambhaji gave much trouble to Bombay, seizing English \TSsels 
and taking possession of Elephania and Karahja. On a promise 
to make restitution a hollow peace w^as concluded*. In* 1739, 
while the Portuguese were besieged at Basscin by the Marathas 
under CimajI Appa, Manaji blocked the sea approach thus cutting 
off all supplies. In 1740 a Portuguese fleet tvas destroyed by 
Ahgre, and on the 14th October of the same year tvhen articles 
of peace were signed between the Pesva and Viceroy of Goa, the 


^ Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 320-330. 

*. Grant Duff, Vol. I. 395. Mr. Bal informed the editor of the first edition 
that under this agreement, besides Kothligad and Rajmachi, the forts of Thai, Tirgad 
and Uran were made over to the Peshwa. 

3. Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 76. 

4 . Bora. Quar. Rev. IV. 77. 

s. For details of the war with the Portuguese see Sen Opp.. Cit. pp. 193-97 
For details of the Dutch expedition against Gheria in 1739, due to their strained 
relations with the Angres, see. Early career of Kanhoji Angria and other papers. 
Sen pp. 26-53. 
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Portuguese handed Ceul to the English who had acted as media- CHAPTER 2. 
tors, and in November, after the Marathas had fulfilled their part Hl«oty. 

of the conditions, the English delivered Ceul to themh Maratha Period. 

Angre Power 

In 1740, with the help of his half-brother Tujajt, Sambhaj) Divided 
again attacked Munaji’s territory, took AUbag, Thai, and Sagar- 
gad, laid siege to Kolaba, and cut off the garrison's supply of 
fresh water. In these straits Milnaji appealed to the Pesva Balaji 
Bajirav and the Er^lish for help, attacked the besiegers, and took 
Tulaji, prisoner. The English ships chased Sambhaji’s fleet to 
the Ratnagiri coast, and forced Sambhaji to retire to Suvarnadurg“. 

No further steps were taken, as Manaji, finding that the Pesva’s 
officers were scheming to take possession of Kolaba, patched up 
a truce with Sambhaji, and designs of Pe^va’s officers were stop¬ 
ped by the news of Bajirav's death. Sambhaji, free from the risk 
of attack from the north, spread his power over the Ratnagiri 
sub-division of Dabhol and over the greater part of Savantvadi 
(1740). He died on 12-1-1742^ and was succeeded by his half- 
brother Tulaja. Sambhiljl’s fleet consisted of eight vessels of 400 
tons each. 


As has already been noted the rivalry between Angre and the Sidi seeks Peshva's 
Pesva caused a certain friendliness between the SidI and the Protection. 
Pesva. In 1744, to prevent Angre from taking possession of the 
fort of Madgad about twelve miles south of Janjira, the Sidi left 
it under the charge of. the Pe^va and made an assignment for its 
support. On the death of Sidi Hasan in 1745, the chiefship of 
Janjira was for a time usurped by one Sayyad Allana,, but was 
recovered in the following year by the rightful heir Sidi Ibrahim 
Khan. 


Pursuing his policy of weakening the Ahgres, the Pesva’s com¬ 
mandant of Mahidl fort attacked Manajl’s districts in 1747 un¬ 
successfully near the Thai pass in Thana. Shortly' after this the 
Janjira Sidls sent a strong force against Kolaba, but as in the 
meanwhile Riimajl Mahadev had brought about a reconciliation 
between Mfinajl and the Pesva, Manaji got timely assistance from 
him and the Sidls were completely defeated between Tha] and 
Naganv, a few miles north of Alibag. The new Angre chief in 


Born. Quar, Rev. IV. 89. The account of the cession of Chaul in the Quar¬ 
terly Review based on English records is in harmony with the Portuguese records- 
(Dr. Da Cunha, 5th Oct. 1882). According to Grant Duff (History, Vol. I, 424), 
in the beginning of 1741 the Marathas attacked and took Chaul, the last place re¬ 
maining with the Portuguese between Goa and Daman. Grant Duff’s statement 
based on Maratha MSS. is not clear and does not agree with what he states in an¬ 
other passage (Vol. I, 411). According to the other passage, in 1740 Sambhaji 
Angre attacked Manaji’s territory and took Chaul among other places. It is hard 
to understand how in 1741 (January) the Marathas took Chaul ‘the last place re¬ 
maining to the Portuguese,’ if in 1740 it fell into the hands of Sambhaji as part of 
Manaji’s territory. 

In this connection Sen in his Military SystenS of the Marathas (pp. 196-97) has 
said “So confident was Angre of his naval power that on his way to Gheria, he passed 
with his valuable prize within sight of Anjdiv and at a little distance of Agoada 
but thePortuguese attempted no rescue”. Both the brothers—Sambha ji and Manaji— 
were able seamen and but for their mutual dissensions "they might have easily accom¬ 
plished their father’s ambition—the conquest of the whole coast from Bombay to Goa”_ 

*. Bom. Quar. Rev. IV, 77. 

3. S. N, Joshi: Angre Shakavali p. 94, S. N, Sen the date as 12-12-1741. 
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the south proved no less destructive to British shipping than his 
brother Sambhaji. In 1749 he attacked Commodore James’ fleet, 
and after a hard fight was driven with great loss to Gheria. Next 
year, in spite of his defeat, TulajT was bold enough to attack Com¬ 
modore Lisle in' command of a fleet of several vessels, among them 
the Vigilant of sixty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns^ Again, in 
February 1754, he attacked three Dutch ships of fifty, thirty-six, 
and eighteen guns,, burnt the two large ones, and took the third. 
So great were the strength and activity of Ahgre's fleet that it cost 
the East India Company Rs. 5,00.000 a year to protect their traded 
Elated with this success Tulaji built several vessels, set two large 
ships on the stocks, and boasted that he would soon be master of 
the Indian seas. 


he Sidi at Surat, 
1746—1759. 


During this period the attention of the English was diverted 
towards Surat, where in the faction fights which had raged after 
Tegbakt Khan’s death in 1746, the English took advantage of the 
faction and extended their support to Miya Acan who was at first 
so successful that he secured both the government of the city and 
the command of the castle in 1748, But in 1751 his rivals Safdar 
Khan and his son Viikhan Khan, who had the support of the 
Sidi and of the Dutch, by the promise of half the revenues of the 
city, won DamajI Guikvad to their side. Miya Acan was forced 
to give up the government of the city and retire to the castle. 
This command, also he soon lost. Some ships of the Sidi reached 
Surat just before the burst of the rainy season, and, under the plea 
of stress of weather,, remained in the Tapi until their commander 
Sidi Masud, a man of great ability, found an opportunity of seizing 
the castle. On losing the castle Miya Acan retired to Bombay®. 

On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the English 
and the Pesva who was jealous of the Giiikvad’s success, joined in 
a scheme for ousting Safdar Khan and Sidi Masud and sharing 
the command of the city. The English engaged to equip a fleer 
and attack Surat from the river, while the Pesva sent an army to 
act on the land side. But .soon after this agreement, the Gaikvad 
removed the Pesva’s jealousy by promising to give him one-half 
of his share of the Surat revenues. The Pesvii’s army was recalled 
and the English fleet wa.s forced to retire to Bombay. In con¬ 
sequence of this English interests at Surat suffered. Their gardens 
and cattle were taken from tliem, the factors were imprisoned, and 
under the influence of the Dutch, the head factor was forced to 
sign (November 1751) a treaty with the governor and Sidi Masud, 
agreeing to send from Surat all the soldiers in the Company’s 
service, European as well as Indian*. This treaty was repudiated 
by the Bombay Government and in its place, in 1752, a fresh set 
of articles was drawn up, under which their property was to be 
restored, and the English paid a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for the 
expense they had incurred in the struggles and the loss sustained 
at their custom house. 


Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I, 296. 
*. Low’s Indian Navy, I, 124, 

3. Stavorinus’ "Voyages, HI, 52. 

4. Aitehison’s Treaties, IV, 485—587. 
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During the following four years (1752-17S6) Sidi Masud, while 
continuing on friendly terms with Safdar Khan, the governor of 
the city, and the Dutch, drew into his own hands the entire 
management of the city. In 1756 Sidi Masud died and was 
succeeded by his son Ahmad Khan. As Ahmad Khan was a 
youth who had none of his father’s power, Surat was again disturb¬ 
ed by factions. The Sidi and the Dutch favoured one All Navaz 
Khan the rival of their old ally Safdar Khiin. And in retaliation 
Safdar Khan adopted one Faris Khan as his heir and turned for 
help to the English offering them the post of admiral if they would 
drive the Sidi from the castle. This offer was not acceptetl. In 
January 1758 Safdar Khan died, and in spite of the claims of Faris 
Khan,, was succeeded by Ali Navaz Khan, the ally of the Sidi nnd 
of the Dutch. On the accession of All Navaz Khan, the suppor¬ 
ters of Faris Khan proposed to the English chief that Fails Khan 
should be appointed governor of the city, and that the English 
should undertake the command of the castle and of the fleet. If 
the English agreed, the supporters of Faris Khan guaranteed five 
yearly payments of Rs. 2,06,000. The English were willing ; but 
the treaty was never concluded as the Pesvii was jealous of this 
increase of English power and threatened to attack Bassein and 
Bombayb 

Unfortunately it was too late for the Marathas to be so jealous 
of the English power ; for it was the Pe^vfis themselves that were 
instrumental in allowing them to be so powerful. After the death 
of Sekhojr in 1734, Sahu and the Pc^va followed the policy of 
settling the dispute of the Angre brothers, Sambhaji and Manaji by 
dividing their power, Sambhaji being placed at Vijaydurg with the 
title Sarkhel, and Manaji being stationed at Kolaba with the title 
Vazaratmab. The matters, however, did not rest there. Ever 
since the rise of the Maratha confederacy under Suhu, the problem 
that always beset its leader was how to compel the recalcitrant 
Maratha Sardars to pull together. Nizam was ever watchful to fish 
in troubled waters and take advantage of any faction. The 
Pesvii had to defeat all his. plans and compel the Maratha 
Sardars by . force, if need be, to tow the line of a common 
policy. This is the secret of all civil wars' in Maratha history of 
this period, that often perplex a historian who is often inclined to 
blame the central power for indulging in what may be called 
internal factions. Tulajl, with all his wonderful achievements in 
striking terror in the hearts of foreign powers, always presented a 
problem for the Pesva, because after the death of Sahu, he would 
never accept him (the Pesva) as his leader, who ever anxious to 
achieve his aim of bringing Tulajl under control allowed his discre¬ 
tion to be overpowered by his ambition and held negotiations with 


Grant Duff, 303. The immediate grounds for the English expedition 
against Surat were that the Sidi’s people had (1758) insulted some Englishmen and 
refused redress, and that the Sidi had proved himself unfit for his post as admiral, 
being unable to hold his own against the Maratha fleet. Select Committee, Nawab 
of Surat’s Treaty Bill, lO-II. 
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CHAPTER 2. the English. In fact, for long, the Pesva and the Bombay Govern 

- ment planned his ruin. At last, on 29th March 1755^ an agree- 

Mar^ha^Period. nient was finalised between Ramaji Mahadev BivalkarT Pesva’s 
Why Peshva sought Subhedar of Kohkan and Richard Bourchier, the Governor of 
to control the Bombay,, and Commodore James was immediately instructed to 
Siege^opGheria, proceed from Bombay and attack Suvarnadurg. Ramaji with 
1755. only a few of Maratha gallivats accompanied him. The English 

captured Suvarnadurga on 2-4-1755. The conquest of Vijaydurg 
was a difficult task and it was therefore settled that, in the next 
fair season, the Pesva’s troops should attack Tulajl from land and 
the English by sea. At the close of the year (Dec. 22, 1755) Com¬ 
modore James was sent to survey Gheria fort, which was then 
thought to be as strong as Gibralter. He found- that ships could 
get within point-blank shot; that, on shore, a diversion could be 
made by carrying guns to the tops of two hills ; and that the fort 
was crowded with unprotected buildings. The place was surpri¬ 
singly unlike what he had heard^ The Bombay Government 
were fortunate in having in their harbour a Royal Squadron under 
Admiral Watson arriving from England and a strong detachment 
of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel afterwards Lord Clive. On the 
7th of April, 1756, the fleet of twelve men-of-war, six of the Royal 
and six of the Company’s navy, with 800 European and 600 Native 
troops, and five bomb vessels with a company of artillery, and four 
Maratha grabs and forty gallivats, sailed from Bombay^. A few 
vessels were sent ahead to block the harbour and the fleet arrived 
off Gheria on the eleventh, Tl-ie Maratha land force, which had 
been in the field since December 1755 marched from north to south 
and captured almost the whole territory of Tulajl except the fort¬ 
ress of Gheria. Tulajl was thus completely isolated. On the arrival 
of the British fleet, 'Tulajl Ahgre, terrified by its strength, left the 
fort in his brother’s charge and surrendered to Khandoji Mankar 
the Maratha general. On the next morning (12th), Admiral 
Watson summoned the fort to surrender. As no answer was sent, 
the fleet formed two divisions and sailed in with the afternoon sea 
breeze, each ship covering a bomb ketch, and protecting the 
column of smaller vessels from the enemy’s fire. They passed the 
point into the river, and, anchoring fifty yards off the north fortifi¬ 
cations, under a heavy fire, battered them from 150 pieces of 


^ Sen : ‘Military System of the Marathas’, p. 204 gives details of the strained 
relations between the Angres and the Peshvas. 

* The fort surrendered on 12th April 1765—Sardesai. 

3 I assure you, Sir, it is not to be called high, nor, in my opinion, strong. 
It is indeed a large mass of buildings, and I believe the walls may be thick. But 
that part of the works which fell under my observation and which was three-quarters 
of their circumference is quite irregular, with round towers and long curtains 
in the eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two embrasures below 
and fifteen above. Commodore James, 21st December 1755, lyes’ Voyages, 80. 

4 The details were; Royal Squadron one 70 guns, one 66 guns, one 60 guns, 
one 50 guns, one 20 guns, and one 16 guns ; Company’s Squadron, one 44 guns, 
four 28 guns and one 16 guns. Of the Native troops 300 were Portuguese and 
300 sepoys. Low’s Indian Navy, I, 134. These details differ slightly from those 
given by Orme. Frag. 408—4l7 in Najrne’s Konkan, 92, 

Sardesai writes, “On 7th February 1756, fourteen British ships of war with 
a force of 800 English troop.s and a thousand Indians, left Bombay under Clive and 
Watson, all by the sea route ( Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. II. p. 360). 
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cannon. Angre’s ships were all fastened together under the fort, 
and a shell on setting one on fire the whole were burnt'. Another 
shell set fire to the buildings in the fort, and the tremendous can¬ 
nonade silenced the guns\ Still the commandant held out. To 
prevent the fort being handed over to the Marathas, Colonel Clive 
landed and held the ground between the Pe^va’s army and the 
fort. Next morning the Admiral again summoned the fort to 
surrender. The commandant asked for time to consult his 
brother. A respite was granted, but, as no answer came, the 
bombardment was re-opened in the afternoon. By five O'clock the 
garrison surrendered, and Colonel Clive marched in and took 
possession^ 

Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were per¬ 
fect. A determined garrison need not have yielded only to a sea 
attack but as there was no hope of any help from land, the garrison 
lost all hope and surrendered as stated above. Fifteen hundred 
prisoners were taken: eight Englishmen* and three Dutchmen were 
rescued ; and plunder, amounting besides stores to Rs. 12,50,000 
was divided among the captors'. The ruin of Angre’s navy was 


* One ship of 74 guns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. 
Low’s Indian Navy, I, 136. Of Angre’s ships Dr, Ives (1755) writes : ‘ They .are 
not unlike the Tartans of the Mediterranean only a great deal lower; they carry 
two guns in the bow and vast numbers of men. Their music is a plain brass tube, 
shaped like a trumpet at both ends and about ten feet long and a drum called 
a tom tom, a skin stretched on a large shallow brass pan, on which they strike with 
two large sticks and make an amazing noise. Among them are two ketches which 
they call grabs. ' .Several of the gallivats had blue or green or white pendants like 
the Portuguese at the masthead, and one had a white flag with a red cross in the 
middle. Ives' Voyage, 43. 80. 

* According to another account the same fire which burnt the ships pas-sed 
to a large vessel lying on the shore, and from her to several smaller craft that were in 
building. From the building yard it made its way to the arsenals, store-house, 
suburbs and city, and even to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square 
tower where it continued burning all the night with such violence that the stone w-alls 
appeared like red-hot iron. Ives’ Voyage, 85. 

3 According to Dr. Ives (Voyage, 85), Colonel Clive in making his approaches 
from the land greatly annoyed the enemy. At quarter past five he came to the 
Admiral’s ship bringing an officer from the fon: with the articles of capitulation. 
These were agreed to by himself and the two Admirals, and an English Officer 
was sent to take possession of the fort and to hoist English colours. Then Captains 
Forbes and Buchanan were detached with sixty men to see the garrison lay down 
their afm.s, and on the Mth at sunrise, the Colonel and the whole army marched 
into the place. 

4 Ives (Voyage, 88) gives the names of ten English. 

5 Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 296, In Gheria were found 250 cannons, 
six brass mortars, an immense quantity of stores and ammunition, Rs. 10,00,000 in 
silver and Rs. 3(),00,000 worth of valuable effects (Ives’ Voyage, 86). According 
to Dr. Ives (Voyage , 81-82), a council of sea and land officers which was held before 
setting out on the expedition, to avoid disputes, had settled that Admiral Watson as 
Commander-in-chief of the king’s squadron should have two-thirds of one-eighth 
of the spoil and Rear Admiral Pocock oae-thrid of one-cighth, while Lieut. Colonel 
Cilve and Major Chambers were to share equally with the captains of king’s ships. 
The captains of the Company’s ships and cantains of the arrny were to share equally 
with lieutenants of men-of-war and subaltern officers of the army, and lieutenants 
of the Company’s ships with warrant officers of the navy. Afterwards, as the officers 
of the army objected to their Commander-in-Chief sharing with captains of men-of- 
war, Admiral Watson undertook to make Colonel Clive’s portion equal to Admiral 
Pocock's. Under this arrangement after Gheria fell, a sum of about Rs, 10.000 
was found due to Colonel Clive from Admiral Watson. This Admiral Watson sent 
with his compliments; but Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying 
that he would not deprive the Admiral of the contents of his private purse, and that 
he had appeared to accept of the terms only for the good of the service. 
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completed by the destruction of the sixty gun ships on the stocks. 
Four of the Company’s vessels and a deiachment of 600 European 
and Native troops were left to guard the harbour and rort\ 
Tu]ajl Angle remained a prisoner till his deaths According to the 
agreement made in the preceding year (1755) Bankot, with eight 
surrounding villages and Dasgahv were made over to the British^ 
The Bombay Government anxious to consolidate their position in 
the south, insisted on keeping Gheria to themselves although no 
such agreement had been made and offered to give Bankot in 
exchange. But the Pesvii would not agree and after a good deal 
of correspondence whicli resulted in some bitterness, the English 
had to handover Gheria to the Pesva in the following October. 
The Pesva made it the hcad(|uarters of a district and the seat of 
his Admiral Anandarav Dhulap, whose descendants arc still settled 
at Vijaydurg. Anandarav guarded the interests of the Marathas in 
a vigorous manner\ 

Turning to the story of Kohlha, as Manaji was in the Deccan, in 
1757 helping the Pesva against the Nizam, his lands were invaded 
and plundered by the Sidis. On his return (1758) Manaji drove 
them out of his territory, hut failed in an attack on Danda-RajpurP. 
Manaji died in 1759^ In spite of the troubled times in which he 
ruled, Manaji, with the help of his brother DhondjI, is said to 
have added to the revenue and improved the condition of his state^. 
lie was succeeded by RaghujI, the first Ahgre of that name, the 
eldest of his ten illegitimate sons*. 

During this period the English were able to win another diplo 
marie .sitccess over the Marathas on the Western Coast at Surat. 
Miva Acan. who since his loss of the command of the Surat castle 
in 1751 had been living in Bombay, returned to Surat in 1758, and 
in December panly through his own influence and partly through 
Sidi Ahmad’s support, expelled All Navaz Khan from the govern¬ 
ment of the city and established himself in his place. Sidi Ahmad 


I Nairne’a Konkan 95. 

* According to Sardesai, he was first confined at Rajmachi, then at Ahmad- 
nagar, Chakan, Daulatabad, Poona and finally at Vandan near Satara, where he died 
in 1786. (Marathi Riyasat: Peshva Balajirav, p. 184). His tomb and those of his 
six wives, one of whom became a sati, are shown at Vijaydurg. 

3 .Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 17. 

4 In 1780 Anandarav attacked and captured an English ship carrying to the 
Court of Directors, and imprisoned an officer in Rasalgad near Mahabaleshwar. 
Again in April I 782, in spite of a gallant resistance, he captured the Ranger, a ship of 
the Bombay Marine. In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the pirates but, 
though he punished them severely, they were soon as troublesome as ever. In May 
1818'CoIoncl Imlack, attempting to take Vijaydurg, was met by so heavy a fire that 
his ships were forced to cut- their cables and run. But the whole of the district had 
now passed to the British, and in June of the same year the commandants, two brothers 
of the Dhulap family, surrendered. In the river was taken the Admiral’s ship, 156 
feet long, 33 beam, and 430 tons burden. 

s Rao Saheb Bal Ramchandra. 

6 Manaji died on 23rd September 1758. Sardesai. 

7 Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 13-14. 

8 The names were Raghuji, Mahimaji, Chimaji, Dhondji, ICnshnaji, Tulaji 
Hiroji, Tukoji, Sambhaji and Ramaji. According to Sardesai Manaji left 14 sons. 
10 legitimate and 4 ilUegtimatc. 
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was now all powerful in Surat, and left to Mtya Acan not so much 
as the nomination of his own officers. Miya Acan resented this 
interference and a feeling of distrust sprang up between him and 
the Sidi. As the government of the city was bad, and as there was 
the risk that the Marathas might step in, the Surat traders 
petitioned the English chief to take command of the castle and 
fleet. Trusting to this feeling in their favour, and strengthened 
by the presence of a squadron of men-of-war and by the great 
ability of Mr. Spencer, their chief at Surat, the Bombay Government 
determined to make an attempt to oust Sidi Ahmad from the 
command of the castle and the fleet. To prevent the Marathas 
from taking part in the struggle, the Bombay Government induced 
them to agree, that, on account of the ruin to trade caused by his 
command of the castle, the Sidi should be turned out of Surat; 
that the English should take possession and have the sole command 
of the Surat castle ; that the fleet subsidy or tanka should be divided 
into three shares, one for the English, one for the Pesva, and one 
for the Surat Navab ; and, that the Marathas should not take part 
in any quarrels or disputes that might arise in Surat. 
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On the 15th February 1759, a body of land forces consisting of 
800 Europeans, 1,500 Native Infantry, and a detachment of Royal 
Artillery, arrived off the mouth of the Tapi. Captain Maitland 
of the Royal Artillery was in charge of the land force, and Captain 
Watson of the Company's Marine was in command of the armed 
vessels. The troops landed near Domas and dislodged a party of 
Sidis who held the French garden to the west of the outer wall of 
the city. The outer walls were battered but with little effect, till 
a joint attack from the land side and from the river was organized 
on the Sidi’s garden, just within the north end of the outer wall. 
Boats were landed and the Sidis driven inside of the inner wall, 
The inner line of fortifications and the castle had still to be taken. 
But a very brisk cannonade for about twenty hours, aided it is said 
by the connivance of the Dutch chief and of one of the Sidi’s 
officers, brought the besieged to terms. It was proposed to Miya 
Acan and his party to continue Miya Acan as Governor of the 
city, on condition that Earls Khan was made Deputy Governor, 
and that the English were put in possession of the castle and of the 
fleet subsidy. Miya Acan accepted these terms, and, on the 4th 
of March 1759 the agreement was concluded. Upon this Miya 
Acan opened the Mecca gate in the inner wall, and, the Sidi, 
judging further resistance useless, agreed to give up the castle. His 
people were allowed to march out with their arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, and to take away all valuable effects including the furniture 
of their housesh 


The Marathci Officers of the place who w'ere watching this 
struggle between the Sidi on one side and Miya Acan aided by the 
English on the other, soon realised that they were losing their 
hold over the fort and the fleet in Surat harbour and were further 
likely to lose their holtl over the town also, resolved to make a 

*. Details of the siege and capture of Surat are given in Bombay Gazetteer! 
It, 1877. pp. 126-127. 

1-2061—8-A 
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move and blockade the city from the landside. The Bombay 
Government then sent a protest note to Nana Phadnis at Poona 
and immediately secured his orders to call off the blockade. Nana 
evidently complied with request of Bombay to maintain the good 
will of the English, but as subsequent events proved it was a great 
mistake. The new authorities of Surat managed to keep the 
people in good humour by presentation of shawls and pieces of 
silken cloth (kinkhdh) to the leading officers and citizens of Surat 
including a few Maratha Officers stationed there. In the mean¬ 
while the English made representations to Delhi, asking for 
sanads, and thus legalising what had really been an act of overt 
aggrandisement on their part. At Delhi, although the Emperor 
was on the throne, all his powers were exercised by Gazi-uddin on 
behalf of the Marathas, who although in possession of the de [acto 
sovereign power at Delhi at that time, were always content to play 
the role of the principal advisers of the Emperor. This inferiority 
complex proved the bane of the Marathas at this time and even 
later. For, the agents of the Marathas were not vigilant enough 
and even before they could think of moving effectively the English 
had secured the sanads from Gazl-uddin who acted for the 
Emperor. The Poona Darbar protested to the English ambassador 
Mr. Price and not unnaturally felt that since they were the 
principal advisers of the Emperor, Gazi-uddin could not issue the 
sanads without their express permission. The English were pre¬ 
pared for such a possible objection ; for Mr. Price was instructed 
to reply by telling the Pesva that the sanads by which they had 
been appointed Commandant of the Surat fort and Admiral of the 
Moghal fleet were as valid and as legal as the sanads by which the 
Pesvas presumed to interfere in the Surat affair*. 

Turning to the history of Kolaba after Manaji’s death in 1758 
and the succession of his son Raghuji, the Sidi attacked theiv 
territory, destroyed many temples, and laid waste many villages, 
but with the Pesva’s help Raghuji succeeded in driving them out. 
He attacked the SidT fort on the island of Underi near Khanderi, 
took it after a severe struggle on 28-1-1759 and presented it to the 
Pesva in return for the help given by the Pesva’s troops. Underi 
was named Jayadurg. The fort of Kansa or Padraadurg near 
Murud was also captured on 21-2-1759. Janjira itself would have 
met the same fate, had not Sadasivrav Bhau been called to the 
north. Raghuji was more cautious than other Angres in his raids 
on trading ships, and was a good ruler and did much to improve 
liis territory by free grants of salt-marsh at Ceul, Ak.sT, Thai, and 
other coa.stal villages. Forbes, who visited Alibag in 1771, found 
Raghuji living in the island fort of Kolaba though his palace, 
treasury, stables and gardens were on the mainland in Alibag. 
He was a man of comely person, pleasing countenance, and prince¬ 
ly manners. He paid the Pesva a yearly tribute of Rs. 2,00,000, 
and held his lands on military tenure furnishing a supply of 
troops. The district seemed to he fairly prosperous. It was barren 
and rocky in parts, but there were cultivated plains enlivened by 

T. S. Shejwalka. Surat Episode in Deccan College Research BuUetin, 
December 1947, 

J-2061—8-B. 
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a busy peasantry. There were many travellers and droves of oxen. CHAPTER 2. 
The valley of the Ccul river between Kolaba and Roha was popti- Histow 
lous and cultivated. Alibag also was pleasant and well-tilled^ Maratha Period. 

RaghujP died in 1793, leaving by his wife Anandibai, a lady of 
the Bhosle family, two legitimate sons Manaji and Kanhoji both 
of them children, and an illegitimate son of mature age jaysing. 

Jay sing appointed the infant Manaji to the chiefship, and conti¬ 
nued to act as his Kdrhhdn during the latter’s minority, with the 
consent of the Poona Darbar^ But Anandibai, Manaji’s mother, 
jealous of Jaysihg’s influence over her son, laid a plot for his des¬ 
truction. Hearing of the plot, Jaysihg arrested and executed two 
of her chief advisers, threw four of them into prison, and banished 
all the members of the Bhosle family from the territory. On 
this, the Pesva sent on his behalf Madhavrav Harl Phadke and 
Jivaji Ballal to restore order and bring about settlement. On 
reaching Kolaba, Manaji confirmed, with the fullest approval of 
the Pesva, the old arrangement and ordered the ladies of the 
Aiigre household not to interfere in political matters^ 

Disappointed in her hope of any help from the Pesva, Anandi¬ 
bai gathered troops, besieged the Kolaba fort, imprisoned Jaysihg, 
and executed his chief adviser. After four months Jaysihg escaped, 
and collecting some followers besieged Hirakot in Alibag. Anandi¬ 
bai led an army against the besiegers, and, in a bloody and hard- 
fought battle defeated Jaysing with such a loss that he fled to 
Poopa, In Jaysihg’s absence his wife SakvarbSx collected some 
troops and succeeded in taking Nagothana. On hearing of his 
wife’s success Jaysihg returned from Poona, won several battles, 
and so utterly defeated (1796) the rival army near Ceul that 
Manaji with a few followers fled to Mahad and Anandibai died 
of vexation. Jaysihg marched to Alibag and took the forts of 
Hirakot, Sagargad and Khanderi. 

Hearing that the Pesva had promised to help Manaji, Jaysing 
applied for aid to Baburav, Sindc’s commander-in chief who was a 
relation of his own, a son of YesajI who was himself the illegiti¬ 
mate son of Kanhoji the founder of the Ahgre family. Baburav 
first agreed to come to Jaysihg’s assistance. But as he had much 
influence with Sinde, he arranged that any attempt of his to gain 
possession of Kolaba for himself would have the Pesva's support. 

With this understanding Baburav set out for Alibag and picking 
up a quarrel with Jaysihg, with the help of I3aulatrav Sinde and his 

I. Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I, 207, 209, 211, 223. 

It would be convenient at this stage to treat the history of the Sidis ahd of 
the Angre family separately; for with the collapse of Tulaji Angre, the initiative of 
sea faring activities rested with Poona and the story of the Angre family presents 
more or less a smooth narrative of those that carried out the orders of Poona. It 
must, hbwever, be said that their entanglement with the affairs of Poona, particularly 
during the period of its decadence caused great revolutions and the later history of 
the Kolaba branch of the Angres would have been much different if they would have 
been left to look after themselves. As the Sidis and the Angres came to be only 
remotely connected with each other during the later period, we propose to trace the 
rest of the history of the Sidis as a supplement to the history of Angre family of Kolaba 
and give it towards the end of this chapter. 

3. Dhabu, Kolabkar Angre, p. 253. 

4 . Ibid, p. 254. 
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general Haripant, took the Alibag fort of Hiiakot, and treacher¬ 
ously seized Manaji, Kanhoji and Jaysiiig. Sakvarbai, Jaysiiig's 
wife, once more came to her husband’s help, and took the fort of 
Kbanderi. In 1799, Man.iji, who with his brother Kanhoji had 
fled to Poona, returned with a few followers. But after two 
defeats, at Ceul and at Nagothana, both he and Kanhoji were 
again made prisoners. B.aburav, who was now undisputed master, 
was invested with the ebiefship by the Pesva Bajirav II. Soon 
after be attempted vviihoui success to take Kbanderi from Sakvar- 
hai. On the failure of his attaik Bfiburav sent a message to 
Sakvarbai and persuaded her to meet her husband Jaysing who 
was falsely reported by Baburav to have been waiting for her at 
Alibag. Sakvarbai fell a victim to this trap and left Kbanderi. 
In her ab.sencc Bfiburav not only captured Kbanderi but succeeded 
in arresting Sakvarbai with her husband and children. Bfiburav 
put Jaysiiig to death and threw Sakvarbai and her children into 
prison. Jaysing’s eldest son Murarjl escaped to Bombay and in 
1807, collecting a force of 2.000 men, placed it under the command 
of one BacajI Seth, a goldsmith of Revdanda. BacajI r ayitiired the 
fort of Hirakol in Alibag and Sagargad. But Bfiburav getting 
help from the F.ngUsh by -sea and from the Pesvfi by land and 
bribing Bacaji’s officers, captured him and some of bis leading 
supporters, and either hanged them or burled them dovv'n the 
Sagargad rocks. In 1813 Bfiburav died, and for a year after his 
death the Stare was managed by his widow. Then Manaji pro¬ 
claimed himself chief and his claim was recognised by the Pesvil, 
who, in return for his support, received the island of Khaiiderl 
and twenty villagc.s yielding a yearly rev^enue of Rs. I0,000\ 
These troubles and disorders caused such injury to Kolfibii, that 
the yearly revenue fell to about Rs. 3,(X),000. Manaji died in 1817. 

In the same year (1817) the Pt'svfi Bajirfiv II, who had deter¬ 
mined to break with the English, sent his wife with much pro¬ 
perty 10 the fort of Rfiyagad. After the capture of Visajiur and 
Lohagad near the lop of the Borgh.lt T.ieutenant-Colonel Prother. 
on the 17th March 1818, made arrangements for the capture of 
all places of strength in Kolfib.I. Tala and Ghosala fell almost 
without opposition, and the troops marched from Indapur to 
Mahfid. Major Hall of the 89rh Regiment with a dclaebment of 
200 Europeans and as many sepoys was sent to Rfiyagad where, 
after an obstinate siege of eleven days, the fort was surrendered 
by the Marathas®. 

Manaji was succeeded by his son Raghuji a boy of fourteen. 
During bis minority the State was managed by his father’s minister 
Vinayak Parasuram Bivalkar. Even on reaching manhood, though 
he hated him, Raghuji was unable to free himself from Bivalkar 
who had bought over all the State oflicers and ruined the chief bv 
extravagant expendiiurel In 1821 Bfihurav’s widow KaSibal peti¬ 
tioned the British Government to support the claim of her son 

I. These villages were restored to Angres iti 1818, a few days before the out¬ 
break of hostilities between the Peshva and the English. 

Details are given under Ruygad, chapter 19, Places of Interest. 

3. Rao Saheb Bal Ramchandra as noted above. 
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Fatehsing to the Kolaba State. But the Government decided that 
as the Pesva had favoured the supersession of Baburav’s branch 
of the family by ManajI, the question could not be reopened’ 
In June, 1822 the relations between the Kolaba chief and the 
British Government were fixed by a treaty under which the British 
supremacy and their right of investiture were recognised, grant' 
holders, jafiagirdar and inmndars were guaranteed the possession 
of their lands, and provision was made for the relations and 
dependants of the chiefs family\ 

Raghuji's rule, chiefly it was said under the influence of Bivalkar, 
was marked by great cruelty and oppression. For long the people 
remembered it as the^rule of Ahgarak, that is Mars, the planet of 
evil influence. RaghujT died on the 26th of December 1838. One 
thing that could be said about him is that he did not allow him¬ 
self to be involved in Pesva's affairs. He left three wddows, 
Kamlabai, Ambikahai, and Yasodabru, of whom the last was with 
child. He had aho four daughters and two illegitimate sons. On 
Raghuji’s death Mr, Courtenay was sent to Kolabtl to prevent any 
attempt at fraud, and to ascertain and report if there was any near 
male relation who had a claim to the chiefship. Mr. Courtenay 
reached Kolaba on the 29th December and on the 29rh January 
1839 reported to Government that Yasodabal had given birth to 
a son. Before the recognition of Raghuji’s posthumous son the 
succession to the Kolfiba State was claimed by Brihurav’s nephew, 

Sambhaji was then residing at Gwalior. On hearing of Raghuji's 
death he addressed a letter to the Bombay Government, stating 
that no one was entitled to claim the cliiefship of Kohlba hut him¬ 
self and his brother. Shortly after the Resident at Gwalior for¬ 
warded a note from tliat court supporting Sambhajl’s claims. But 
his claims w'cre impiircd into and negatived, and he was informed 
of the birth and investiture of Raghuji’s posthumous son. On the 
6th of February Government recognised the child as the chief of 
Kolaba under the title of KanhojI II. Bivalkar wa.s summoned to 
Bombay to make arrangements to secure good management at 
Kolaba during the minority. It was agreed that the minister 
should continue to manage the State in concert wdth the senior 
widow of the late chief. And an agreement of five articles was 
passed, one of which stipulated that the minister was to co-operate 
cordially with Government for the improvement of the country 
and for bettering the state of the people, and that he was to keep 
Government informed of all events of importance. When this 
agreement was completed Mr. Courtenay was recalled from 
Kolaba. These arrangements met with the approval of the Gov¬ 
ernor General. In 1839 (21st March) the infant chief KanhojI 11 
died, and w'ith hi.s death the legitimate line of the Ahgre family 
became extinct. In the same year the fort of Kolaba,was handed 
over to the English®. 
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Bom. Gov. Rec. Pol, Dept. (1840), pp 1107, 5K 
Details are given in Aitchison’s Treaties, IV (1876), 499-502. 
3. Dhabu: 370. 
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Raghuji’s widows applied for leave to adopt an heir. But the 
Governor General decided that there was no sufficient reason for 
granting such a favour. No one had any right to succeed, and 
the British Government took the view that small independent 
jurisdictions clogged and impeded the administration of justice, 
interfered with the most indispensable fiscal rules, stood in the 
way of improved communications, and instead of contributing to 
the expenses of public protection added seriously to their weight, 
the opportunity of annexing the Kolaba State should not be lost^ 
Accordingly, Kolaba was annexed as per despatch of the Court of 
Directors to the Governor General dated 30th December 1843. It 
was resolved that all personal property should be distributed 
among the surviving members of the family according to ordinary 
law and custom, and a liberal pension shoultf be granted from the 
lapsed revenue to those who might be entitled to it. The Governor 
General further desired that there should be no abruptness or dis¬ 
regard of local wishes in introducing the general forms and rules 
of British administration. The three widows were allowed a 
yearly pension of Rs. 28,000, of which Rs. 12,000 were given to the 
senior widow Kamlabai and the remaining Rs. 16,000 were divided 
ec[ually between the two younger widows Yasodabal and Ambikii- 
biiP. Mr. J. M. Davies was appointed Political Superintendent 
with instructions to assimilate the revenue system with that in 
force in the neighbouring districts, to abolish objectionable taxes, 
to establish British rules and rates of sea customs, to remove land 
and transit duties and frontier outposts, and to introduce the 
British excise on salt. 

Two practices ceased in Kolaba on the introduction of British 
management. The dark underground dungeons in Underl were 
no longer used as State prisons, and women convicted of adultery 
were no longer employed as prostitutes to raise a body of female 
slaves for the use of the State®. 

In 1840 (2nd November) a large band of Ramo^is from the Pant 
Saciv’s territories entered the district and plundered Nizampur, 
Nagothana and Roha. A party from the 15th Regiment N. I 
was called in to act against the marauders, and the Resident of 
Satara was compelled to strengthen his frontier posts. The dis¬ 
turbance was soon suppressed, and several of the ringleaders were- 
captured and punished. Since 1840 the district enjoyed unbroken 
peace. In 1846 such of the buildings in the fort of Kolaba as 
were used by the Angres as place.s of residence were disposed of by 
being put to auction*. 

Subsequent history of the Angre family of Kolaba may be 
briefly summarised. In 1853 Yasodabal, the surviving widow of 
Raghuji IT adopted a .son named Manajirav, but treated the 
ceremony of adoption as a purely family function. Though the 
State bad been annexed, she laid her claim to Ahgre’s personal 

*. Letter, 31st August 1840. 

Ambikabai died in 1848 (February 4), and Kamlabai in 1852 (MarcH 20). 

3 . Details of the State prison* and of the State slaves are given in Gazetteer 
of Bombay Presidency Vol. XI of 1883. 

4 . Dhabu: 370. 
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property and inams and applied to the Government that the same 
be continued in the name of her adopted son. This was, how¬ 
ever, disallowed by Government as per letter, dated 6-1-1860’. The 
case was again put up before the Inam Commission ; but, in spite 
of its decision in favour of the Ahgres., the Secretary of State over¬ 
ruled and refused to accept the claim and an appeal for recon¬ 
sideration was finally negatived by him in his letter of 17-8-1865. 
Yasodabai now made another move to achieve her purpose. She 
made a ceremonial declaration of the adoption of Manajirav some¬ 
time in May 1882 and submitted a revision application to the 
Viceroy for securing the possession of the family estates and 
inams of the Angre family. She was, however, informed by a 
letter of 18-2-1884 that His Lordship saw no ground for any 
increase to the allowance of Rs. 10,000 which '.she was annually 
drawing ; but he was willing to regard Rs. 7,200' out of it, as re¬ 
presenting the estate of the Angre family, which could be continu¬ 
ed after her death to the legal heir to the private property of the 
last chief of Kolabal Yasodabai died shortly afterwards. Un¬ 
daunted by continuous failures she put up a valiant though 
pathetic effort throughout her life to pull her chestnuts out of the 
fire of foreign rule, but at last she had to be satisfied with a poor 
consolation that she could pass on only an annual sum of 
Rs, 7,200 to her adopted son. 

But unfortunately even that was not to be, for, the point of 
rightful succession was raised in the law courts by rival claimants 
belonging to the other branch in the service of the Sindes of 
Gwalior. The suit dragged on for many years until at last 
ManajT came to be recognised on 21-4-1891 as the only legal heir 
of the Angre family of Kolaba. He died in 1896 and was survived 
by a daughter named Srimant Jijabal. Manaji’s widow Gajarabal 
also died on 11th of March 1897. But only two days before her 
death some interested parties brought about an adoption in a 
state in which she was probably not conscious enough to under¬ 
stand what was being done. This further resulted in legal com¬ 
plications till at last the adoption was finally negatived by the 
court, probably late in 1900 and Srimant Jijabal was declared as 
the only legal heir, She was married to a scion of the younger 
branch of Pavars of Devas. 

As has already been said, there was another line of succession, 
tracing its lineage through YesajI, the son of Kanhoji the founder, 
which had since then been in the service of the Sindes of Gwalior 
and continued to remain established there for over two centuries. 
Sardar Candrojirav Angre, its descendant, a contemporary of 
Jijabal, distinguished himself as the champion of Hinduism and 
was popularly called Dharmvlr. Both Srimant Jijabal and Sardar 
Candrojirav gave rheir blessings to a big memorial volume, 
embodying the history of the Angres, published at Alibag in 1939. 


Dhabu : 302. 
Dhabu : 305, 
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Koiaba under the British rule continued unfortunately to 
remain as a somewhat backward area. This was mainly due to the 
lack of communications required to connect it with the other 
enlightened centres of Maharastra. A glance at the map will 
show that the railway line from Bombay to Poona touches Neral 
and Karjat, passes through the north eastern part of Kolaba and 
enters the Borghat. Although Matheran is in Kolaba and the 
district should be proud of it, it must be said that it has so far 
been not so integrally associated as a corporate part of the district. 
Alibfig, Mahad, Pen, Paiivel, Roha and Ceul, some of which were 
good ports through which the sea-borne trade had been carried on 
briskly during the 18th century, lost their importance, with the 
development of steamship which rendered such shallow sea ports 
as useless for landing purposes as also no less due to their compara¬ 
tive neglect under the alien rule. Bombay developed its railway 
connection towards the north, east and south-east but never to 
the south across the district of Kolaba. Situated as it is on a 
narrow strip between the hills of Sahyadri and the Arabian sea, 
its erstwhile land and water communications which had been in 
constant use in historic times became out of date and-fell into 
disuse. As the commercial activities gravitated towards Bombay, 
the sinews of Kolaba were dried up and the middle and the lower 
class families left their home towns and turned towards Bombay 
to make a living. Thus a vacuum was, as it were, created in the 
social life of Kolaba, and although a number of illustrious persons, 
who later distinguished themselves in Bombay, hailed from 
Kolaba, the region did not get the benefit of their leadership. 
The late Mr. Rambhriti Mandlik of Pen (1881-1958) who was fdr 
many years a member of the Bombay legislature was known to be 
a. fearless constitutional lighter against the British Government, 
and he often made the Government officers uneasy in their seats 
by his persistence in pursuing a cause once taken up by him. 
Amongst some of the men of literary fame, we may note the late 
Mr. Sankar Balkrsna Diksit of Revadanda, the author of ‘]yotir- 
vilds’, the late Mr. Balkrsna Anant Bhide, a well-known Marathi 
Scholar of Murud-Janjira and the late Principal G. C. Bhate, an 
active advocate of social reform coming from Mahad. The late 
Mr, S. M. Paranjape, champion of revolutionary nationalism and 
the editor of a weekly Marathi journal ‘KdV belonged to Mahad 
and the famous actor of Maharashtra Natak Mandall, Madhavrav 
Tipnls also belonged to the same place. In recent years Dr. Am- 
bedkar made Mahad as if it were his home town and started his 
famous satydgraha of the untouchables in 1930 for asserting their 
right of being allowed to take water from 'cavddr tale\ It was 
a historic incident. It may also be noted in passing that Maha- 
mahopadhyaya D. V. Potdrir, Mr. C. D. Deshmukh. the ex-Finance 
Minister of India, also belong to Kolaba district. 

In the field of education, the Kohkaij Education Society started 
by a young band of workers has done pioneering work since 1917 
in the spread of secondary education by opening branches in 
places difficult of access all over the district and thus maintained 
the tradition of the earlier pioneers in the field, Messrs. Chiplun- 
kar, Ti|ak and Agarkar. There has been so much progress in 
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this field, in recent years that, where the starting of high school 
was difficult to be thought of, colleges have been inaugurated. 
Men like late Mr. RamajI Laxman Gharat ever evinced the zeal 
of a constitutional agitator and he was looked upon as the back¬ 
bone of all local enlightened activities at Alibag, and also as the 
main support of the farmers in their struggle against Government 
in revision settlement disputes in Kolabii. 

In the industrial field it may he said that Tata’s hydro-electric 
installations at Khopoli establislied in the second decade of the 
20th century were among the earlier works started in Kolaba. 
Even before that Karjat sprang forth as a great railway town and 
was responsible for importing the spirit of modern age into 
Kolaba. The Government Rice Research Institute, although not 
so popularly known, has done much useful work.. But the credit 
of industrial activities goes to Mr. Nanasaheb Puranik,, who 
started the Dhutpapesvar Ayurvedic Pharmacy at Panvel, for the 
manufacture and sale of Ayurvedic drugs not only all over 
Maharastra but all over India. The Svadcsi movement of the 
early twentieth century gave a .stimulus to the starting of cutlery 
industry at Pen, which is also known for its beautiful attractive 
and artistic clay model works. In recent years a new residential 
high school at Ncral and a nucleus of a social activity as well as 
leather industry known as KotvfdvadT, named after Kotvfd the 
victim of ‘Quit India’ movement of 1942, holds the promise of 
an enlivening future. 

When all this is said, it must he urged that geography has made 
Kolaba what it is. The hill men of mountain SahyadrI as well 
as the Kojis of the sea-sliorc, who once put up a tough fight with 
the Moghals as well as the Portuguese had to put their bows and 
arrows as well their gallivats and oars into cold storage and turn 
to Bombay for working as wage-earners. Economic organisation, 
as observed by Marx, is the anatomy of social life and it is only 
by grappling at the root cause that we can hope for a better 
future for Kolaba. 

Lai'er IIistorv of TitE SidTs ok Janjira (1759-1947.) 

In the same year (1759) in which they Iqst command of Surat 
castle, the Janjira Government obtained possession of Jafarabad 
on the south coast of Kathiavad. The connection between the 
Sidis of Janjira and Jafarabad arose in the following way. In 
1731 Turk Patel and certain other Koll landowners of Jafarabad 
committed a robbery or piracy near Surat. They were seized 
by Sidi Hilal who was then protecting the shipping of Surat 
and, as they had nothing to pay as ransom, they offered the port 
of Jafarabad. SidI Hilal went to Jafarabad and obtained the 
village by a written agreement. In 1749 a fort was built and an 
agent and captain appointed. In 1759 some disputes arose at 
Jafarabad,, and, through the intervention of the English, who 
were anxious to keep the Sidi as an ally and to make uji to him 
for the loss of Surat castle, it was decided to appoint Sidi Hilal 
manager or faujddr of Jafarabad under the orders of the Janjira 
Government. In return for their help, the Sidi engaged to supply 
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Bombay with live cattle, an important matter for the English, 
as the overthrow of the Portuguese and the establishment of 
Maratha power had closed all other Konkan markets'. 

In 1760, after a friendship of twenty-five years, a rupture took 
place between the Sidis and the Maratbas. Ramaji Pant, the 
Maratha Governor of the Konkan, assisted by a Portuguese corps, 
took the territory left to the Sidi by the treaty of 1736, and 
attacked and besieged Janjira island^ Janjira was saved by the 
English, who, emboldened by the ruin of the Marathas at Panipai 
(14th January, 1761), hoisted the British flag at Janjira, and 
compelled the Marathas to respect it. In a treaty concluded in 
September of the same year, they procured for the Sidis the 
promise that their country should not again be molested and 
that the territory taken from them by Ramaji Pant should be 
restored^ In 1762, Sidi Ibrahim was murdered by his slave 
Yakut who usurped the chiefship to the prejudice of Abdul Rahim, 
the nearest heir, and ruled as Sidi Yakut Sanni. The British 
Government tried to arbitrate between Yakut and Abdul Rahim, 
but Abdul Rahim was secretly aided by the Marathas, and would 
yield nothing of his claim. A British force was .sent to enforce a 
settlement and Abdul Rahim fled to Poona. In 1768 another 
attempt was made to effect a compromise, but this also failed. In 
1772, as it was feared that the Pesva might support Abdul Rahim, 
it was arranged that Abdul Rahim .should be put in possession of 
Danda-Rfijpuri in subordination to Sidi Yakut, who also promised 
him the succession to Janjira at bis death\ Sidi Yakut died 
shortly after this agreement, and Abdul Rahim succeeded him 
and continued to rule till his death in 1784*. On Abdul Rahim's 
death, Sidi Johar,, the commandant of Janjira, seized the chiefship 
to the exclusion of Abdul Rahim's eldest son Abdul Karim Khan, 
commonly called Balu Mi’ya®. Balii Miya fled to Poona and his 
cause was strongly supported by Nana Phadnls, who was anxious 
by any means to gain the island of Janjira. Johar appealed to the 
English to settle the dispute, declaring that he would fight so 
long as he had one man left and the rock of Janjira remained. 
Efforts were made to prevent the outbreak of war, and, in 1791, 
on making over his claims on Janjira to the PeSva, Balu Miya^ 


Details of the treaty are given in Aitchison’s Treaties, IV (1876), pp. 163, 165. 

*. Colonel Etheridge’s Report, based on Poona records, shows that from 
1757 to 1760 the 5f mahah belonging to the Sidi were in possession of the Pcjjhva. 
Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 20. 

3. Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 20. The Sidi afterwards took improper advantage 
of the protection afforded by committing several acts of violence in the Maratha 
territory, of which the English were obliged to mark their disapprobation in the 
strongest manner. Grant Duff, Vol. I, 534 note. 

♦. Details are given in Aitchison’s Treatie.s, IV. (1876), 332-33. 

5. After fruitless efforts to take Janjira, Abdul Rahim entered the fortress as 
a disciple of Sidi Yakut, who was well versed in the Qoran. Abdul Rahim is said to 
have murdered his preceptor. Janjira State records. 

6. Sidi Yakut had made a will bequeathing the State to the second son of 
Abdul Rahim under the guardianship of his friend Sidi Johar. Grant Duffs’s 
Marathas, Vol. II, 233. 

7. Balu Miya was the founder of the Sachin Nawab. Details are given in 
Bombay Gazetteer, VI, 260. 
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was guaranteed a tract of land near Surat, yielding about Rs. 75,000 
a year^ As this settlement between the Pesva and Balu Miya 
freed the English from the burdensome obligations which bound 
them to Janjira, they were only too glad to ratify the treaty, which 
they did on 6th June 1791. In fact with this treaty the last 
vestige of the SidTs in Indian afEairs passed away". The Pesva 
does not seem to have been able to establish his influence in 
Janjira, and the State remained virtually independent, at least 
in its internal administration. Sidi Johar ruled for six years 
(1784—1789), and was succeeded by SidI Ibrabirh otherwise known 
as Dhakle Baba. He ruled till 1792, when his slave Sidi Jumrud 
Khan threw Ibrahim into prison, where he remained till Jumrud's 
death in 1804. After Jumrud’s death Ibrahim was restored to the 
chiefship and continued to rule till his death in 1826. He is 
described as very fair for an Asiatic, a mild and kind ruler, and 
hospitable to strangers^ During his chiefship the sovereignty of 
the Kohkan passed (1803-1817) from the Pe^va to the English. 

Although the new rulers avoided interference in the internal 
affairs of the Sidi, complaints of people in his State often used to 
be referred to the Governor of Bombay, who often had to take 
notice of them and address communications to the Sidi in polite 
terms. In 1809 we find the Governor writing to the Sidi asking 
him to take “effectual measuies to remove the cause of the present 
reproach”, which, as the correspondence shows, referred to the 
marriage of the Sidi in which the other party was unwilUng^ 
Sidi tried to claim customary exemption from the payment of 
customs in regard to goods imported in his territory; but the 
Bombay Government asked him to withdraw his claims. The 
correspondence continued for two years from 1814 to 1816. his¬ 
torical precedents were cited and points of dispute were debated 
upon : but the company remained firm and the concession claimed 
by the Sidi was not granted^ In 1825 some of the coastal mer¬ 
chants complained that their boats were plundered by the inhabi¬ 
tants Jiving in Sidi’s territory. The complaint was loclged with the 
Governor of Bombay. One Eduljee Parsee arrived at Murud with 
Governor’s letter and the complaint was amicably settled for which 
he (Eduljee) gave "in return a discharge in full written in Marathi 
language and bearing his signature in’ Guzeratee”. In 1826, 
Sidi Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Sidi Muhammad. In 
1834 the British Government declared Janjira to be subject to the 
British power and in virtue of its supremacy, abolished the Janjira 
mint which issued debased coinage. In 1835 a complaint was 
lodged over a matter which was more or less of a ceremonial 
character. It appears that a Vakeel of the Sidi landed in Bombay 

I. The terms of the engagement are given in Aitchison’a Treaties. IV. (■1876) 
334, 335. 

*. Banaji: Bombay and the Sidis, page 158. This is indeed true, but as the 
subsequent events will show, Sidis ever remained in isolated possession of the island 
and the fort of Janjira even after the extinction of the Maratha rule and also during 
the succeeding rule of . he British. 

3 . Clones’ Itinerary, 24. 

4. Banaji; Bombay and the Sidis, p. 160, 

5. Ibid, p. 167. 
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with swords and other accoutremenis to which the Custom Master 
objected. In reply to the memorandum the Sidi was told that, that 
was against the Police Rules of the place and therefore arms could 
not be allowed. Sir John Malcolm, making a general observation 
regarding the psychology of the Ihinces deprived of their sovereign 
pow'er, observed that they fondly “cling to the forms of their 
station”. Sir John further observes “the pride of reason may smile 
at such a feeling, but it exists and it would be alike opposite to the 
principles of humanity and policy to deny it gratilication”. It 
was, however, evident that Malcolm’s view w’as not shared hy the 
then Governor of Bombay. 

Besides these incidents, there was a dispute between the Sidi 
of Janjira and the Nawfib of Junagad oi'cr claims that Sidi had 
over the Nawab arising out of the relations between the Nawabs of 
Jafarabad and Junagad. The matter was referred to the Governor 
of Bombay in 1836 and the decision of the sovereign power was 
accepted by both'. In 1838 there was an interesting case of Mr. 
Davies, a civil ofiicer, being presented with a pair of shawls by the 
Sidi. The officer reporteil tlic matter to the acting Collector of 
Thaiui and it wtrs ultimately resolved on the advice of the Political 
Department that the sltawls he sold by public auction and the 
amount be credited to the Honourable Com[)any’s act•()unt^ 

These incidents show that altltoiigh the Sidis had lost the sub¬ 
stance of power they clung fcnacionsly and pathetically also to 
their former greatness. In 1826 Sidi Ibrahim was succeeded by 
his son Sidi Muhammad. 

In 1848 Sidi Muhammad abdicated the throne in favour of his 
son Sidi Ibrahim Klian. 

For many years, though so dose to Bombay, little was knowm of 
Janjira. The chief showed much dislike to correspond with the 
Bombay Government. The country was believed to be covered 
with malarious forests infested with tigers, and to be sparsely 
inhabited by a fevcr-strickcn and oppressed people. Crime of 
every kind was imputed to Sidi officials, to the Nawiib himself, 
and to his relations. F-ven for trivial offences the common 
punishment was mutilation. No F.uropean’s life was safe. The 
crew of an English ship landing at Janjira were stoned. In 1855, 
an abduction and murder and the carrying away of a merchant 
from British territory, compelled the Bombay Government to fine 
the Nawab and inrcipose in the Government of the. country**. 
The rights and privileges of the sardars, who originally were con¬ 
sulted in State affairs and had a share in the administration, had 
been disregarded by the Nawfib and his predecessor. In 1867 so 
hitter were the quarrels between the chief and the Sidi sardars, 
that the Bombay Government urged the chief to provide an 
independent court to try serious ofiences. Two years later (1869), 
the Nawab was deprived of criminal jurisdiction, and a Resident 
British Officer with limited judicial powers was appointed to the 


J. Banaji: Bombay and the Sidi.s, p. I77t 

*. Ibid, p.178. 

3, Mr. A T, Crawford'S Administration Report for 1876, 
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political charge of the State. Civil and revenue jurisdiction were 
left in the hands of the chief, but he was bound to communicate 
with Government through the political officer and to follow his 
advice. 

In 1870 the Nawab went to Borribay to pay his respects to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, and stayed in Bombay 
in the hope of regaining his lost authority. During his absence 
the administration of civil justice fell into disorder, and irregulari¬ 
ties in collecting revenue occasioned many disputes. The sardars 
indignant at the Nawah’s prolonged absence, at his extravagance, 
at his partiality for Hindus, and at the violation of their privileges, 
broke into rebellion, seized the fort of Janjira, and placed Sidi 
Ahmad Khiin, the eldest legitimate son of the Nawab on the State 
cushion jiistifying their conduct by their right to depose a chief 
for neglect and incompetence. In response to an appeal from the 
Nawab, the Bombay Government sent Mr. Havelock of the 
Bombay Civil Service to Janjira to inquire into the causes of 
revolt. Mr. Havelock decided that the pretensions of the sardars 
were groundless, but that they and the other subjects of the 
Nawab had great cause for complaint. It was accordingly decided 
to restore the Nawab on his complying with the terms of an 
agreement, by which he undertook to reform the administration, 
to be guided by the advice of the British Government, to appoint 
a proper police, and to frame a code of revenue laws’. The Col¬ 
lector of the district of Kolaba was made Political Agent and the 
Resident Officer his assistant. Under the new system the sardars 
continued to urge their original claims. But the Nawab refused 
the title and station of sardars even to his own family and treated 
them as members of the fort garrison whom he could dismiss at his 
pleasure. In 1872, Mr, Soloman, the then Political Agent, inquired 
into the claims of the sardars. He decided that most high offices 
in the State had been usually held by sardars chosen from time to 
time by the Nawab and paid by salaries, and that sardars who did 
not hold office were, by custom, entitled to allowances. In 1872, 
the Nawab attended Lord Northbrook’s Darbar in Bombay, but 
was mortified to find he was placed below the chief of Sacin. In 
1873, the sardars were induced to submit to the Nawiib. They 
apologised for their conduct in deposing him and begged that 
their lands and allowances might be continued according to the 
Nawab’s pleasure. In the same year the Prabhu favourites, who 
were reported to have exercised so evil an influence on the Nawab, 
were prohibited from holding any appointments. In 1875, the 
Nawab again went to Bombay to pay his respects to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and was much pleased by the 
Prince’s kind and courteous reception. In 1876, the Nawab relin¬ 
quished bis monopoly on the sale of tobacco, abolished the tax on 
persons leaving the State by sea, and arranged that a steamer 
should ply between Bombay and Janjira. In 1877, on the score 
of his loss of revenue from a bad harvest, the Nawab was excused 
attendance at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. 

Details ajrp given i/i Aitchison’s Treaties, IV (1876), 329-30. 
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In September 1877, a .series of riots took place between the Hindu 
and Mu.salman subjects of the Nawilb. According to the rules of 
the State, Hindu processions and music were forbidden during the 
month of Ramjan, from the 1st to the 12th of Muharram, and 
during two other months. Music was not allowed on Sunday or 
Thursday nights and during the whole of Friday. If weddings or 
great Hindu festivals fell during the forbidden periods, the Hindus 
were allowed to play music within their houses, unless the house 
was near a mosque or a Muhamincdan’s house, in which case 
music was forbidden. Music was never played near mosques at 
prayer time. 

In September 1877, as the Ganapati holidays fell in the Muham- 
medan month of Ramjan. under previous rules the Hindus were 
foibidden the use of music. On the 26th of August, just before 
the beginning of Ramjan, under the influence of his Hindu ad¬ 
visers, the Nawiih issued an order, which, though skilfully worded, 
in effect withdrew all restrictions on Hindu processions and music, 
except that the music was not to be played in front of mosques. 
This order was communicated to Mr. Larcom, the Assistant Agent, 
and as he heard no objections, he supposed that the order had been 
issued to meet the diflicuhy of the Ganapati processions happen¬ 
ing during Ramjan. He, therefore, ordered the magistrates to 
enforce the new rules. When they came to understand them the 
Muhammedans took hitler offence at the new rules, and getting 
no redress from the Nawah, determined to prevent the Hindus 
from playing music in public. Between the tenth and the six¬ 
teenth of September seven disturbances took place. In some cases 
the Musalmans were most to blame, entering Hindu houses and 
breaking idols ; in other cases the fault lay with the Hindus, who 
played music in front of mosques. The offenders were in most 
cases fined and forced to apologise. Tlie above order was 
withdrawn, and another order, fair to both sides, was prepared by 
a committee of leading Musalmans and Hindus. 

In November 1877. the (juarrels betw-een the Naw.'ib and his 
sardars w'cre renewed. Many of the sardars, individually and col¬ 
lectively, represented their gricvaticcs to Mr. W. G. Pedder, C, S., 
the then Political Agent. 'I'he grievance.s which, in Mr, Pedder’s 
opinion, required redi'e.ss, were tlic power of the Prabhu officials, 
the careless de.struclion of the forests in mam lands, the resujnp- 
tion of grants, the withdrawal of the rights of over-landholders, the 
refusal of reply or redress, and the disuse of complimentary letters 
and privileges. Mr, Pedder strongly urged on the Nawab the 
necessity of redressing these grievances. 

The inquiries which Mr. Pedder made, in connection with the 
Hindu and Musalman riots and with the sardars’ complaints, 
showed that the police and criminal administration, which was 
supervised by the Assistant Political Agent, had been greatly im¬ 
proved and was satisfactory. Education, which also was directly 
under the Assistant Political Agent, was progressing fairly. All 
other branches of the administration were corrupt and bad. The 
Ignd revenue system of fixed grain rents, changeable to cash at 
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current prices at the option of the landholder, was not unsuited to 
the circumstances of the State, and taxation was not excessive. 
But the ofiicials embezzled much of the revenue and defrauded 
the people. It was true that, except grant of inam lands, the soil 
belonged to the Nawab, but there were certain customary limits 
to the exercise of his rights as overlord, and he was said to go 
beyond those limits by turning off landholders^ who had not failed 
to pay their rent. A large proportion of the revenue was con¬ 
sumed in grants and claims. There was no proper record of these 
claims, and old claims were stopped and fresh claims granted 
without rule or system. The financial administration was as bad 
as it could be. 'I’liere was no statement of accounts and no audit. 
Instead of all revenue being received into and all payments being 
made out of the treasury, assignments on rents were issued to 
such an extent that in one division only about 100 out of 1,100 
khandis of rice ever reached the Government granaries. Civil 
justice was almost a farce : no redress was given in suits against 
favourites of the Nawab. There were no public works, no water¬ 
works though waterworks were much needed, no. landing places, 
and no roads. The reckless cutting of timber was destroying the 
forests. Finally, there was no responsible manager and the State 
officials were inefficient and corrupt’. 

In 1878, a kdrMuirl was appointed with civil and magisterial 
powers. On the 28th of January 1879 the Nawab Sidi Ibrahim 
Khan died. He left three sons, two by a concubine, and one 
SidI Ahmad Khan, the youngest, by his lawful wife. The party 
in favour of the illegitimate sons being stronger installed the 
eldest as Nawab in spite of the protest of Assistant Agent. The 
Bombay Government annulled this election and Sidi Ahmad Khan 
was recognised as the Nawab, installed on the Gadi on 11-6-1879. 
7'hc young Nawab, then only nineteen years old, stayed at the 
Rajkumar College in Rajkot till September 1881. During bis 
minority the administration was in the hands of the kdrhhdri under 
the orders of the Assistant Agent, and subject to the supervision 
of the Political Agent. 

On his return from Rajkot he was advised to stay in Poona for 
getting a wider outlook. On 30-1-1882 he was married to Ahmad 
Bibisaheba, the sister of the Nawab of Savnur, but she died in 
1885. He was married later to the daughter of HajI Hasan Faizec 
of Bombay. In March 1883, the Nawab returned from Poona, 
but for .some time Soloinan, the Political Agent, acted as a joint 
administrator with a view to initiate the Nawab in the details of 
administraton. On the 11th of October of the same year, the 
Governor conferred upon him all the powers and the joint ad¬ 
ministration was removed. The Nawab soon endeared himself to 
his subjects by his kind behaviour. He started a high school, 
introduced the drawing classes and encouraged physical education 
in the State. Murud was cleared of the jungles and roads were 
Cbn.structed for communication. In 1892, effort was made to secure 

i*, Mt, P.edd«r'» letter to Government, No. 516 of !5th April 1878. 
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t)ure water for the city by tbe construction of what is known as 
Victoria Jubilee Water Works. 'I'he State soon came to l)e 
equipped witli a number of modern facilitic.s and municipal and 
local board institutions started. These activities justly earned for 
the Nawab the title K. C. T. E. The Nawab of Janjira used to 
pay no tribute and had no patent allowing adoption. In matters 
of .succession the son used to succeed whom the chief persons of 
the State considered best fitted to manage the State. Tlie chief 
was given a force of 700 men for garrison and police duties and 
had a salute of nine guns. 

Soon after India attained political independence in 1947, the 
Stare was merged in the Indian lenitory imd the Nawab was 
pensioned off. 'I'hc state has now become a part of the present 
district of Kolaba; 

Thus the Sidis that first sprang forth ns a political power on the 
west coast of India towards the end of the 15tb century under the 
Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar later became tributaries of 
the Add Shahi Sultans of Bijapur and subsequently of the Moghal 
Emperors. They managed to survive in spite of all tlie efforts of 
the Marathas to destroy their power, sometimes by skilfully deve¬ 
loping friendly relations either with the English or with the 
Portuguese. Maratha power rose and fell but the Sidis lived 
under the paramount power of the British. Even the British quited 
India but the tiny power of the Sidis clung to the sea coast with a 
tenacity of a tortoise, till at last a heavy .shake-up put into motion 
by Sardar Vallabhabhai Patel engulfed it into oblivion. 
The chequered career of the State and the tenacity of the Sidis 
should indeed form a worthy subject of study for a student of 
history. 



CHAPTER 3-THE PEOPLE 

The population of the Kolaba District*, according to the 
Census of 19^1, is 909,083 {in. 445,580; /. 463,503). Spread over 
its area of 2,712.3 sq. miles*, it works out at 335 to a sq, mile. This 
total is composed of Hindus numbering 846,723 {m. 415,733 ; /. 
430,990j or 93.1 per cent; Jains 2,318 (m. 1,474 ; /. 844); Sikhs 55 
(m, 41 ; 14); Muslims 55,526 (m. 26,047 ; /. 29,479) or 6.1 per cent; 

Christians 2,445 {in. 1,259; /. 1,186) or 0.27 per cent; Jews 1,852 
{m. 930; /. 922); Zoroastiians 160 (m. 93 ; /. 67) and Non-tribals 4 
(m. 3; f. I). The Census has also enumerated separately 56,296 
(m. 27,757 ; /. 28,539) as belonging to “Scheduled Castes” apd 
92,584 (m. 45,304 ; /. 47,280) as belonging to “Scheduled Tribes”, 
473 {in. 290; /. 183) as Displaced persons from West Pakistan, and 
107 {m. 75 ; /. 32) as non-Indian Nationals, 

The tract-wise distribution of this population over the district is 
as follows: — 

Rural Tracts: 813,055 {in. 396,206; /. 416,849)—Alibag, Pen 

Srivardhan, Murud and Mhasla, 250,680 (w. 118,146; f. 

132,534); Panvel, Karjat, Khalapur, Uran and Sudhagad, 

257,206 {m. 132,191; /. 125,015); Roha and' Mangahv, 171,255 

(m. 82,789; /. 88,469); Mahad and Poladpur, 133,914 {in. 

63,083 ;/. 70,831). 

Urban Tracts: 96,028 {m. 49,374; /. 46,654)—Alibag, Peij. 

Srivardhan, Murud and Mhalsa, 52,540 {m. 26,263; /. 26,177); 

Panvel, Karjat, Roha, Mahad and Uran, 43,488 (m. 23,011 ; 

/. 20,477). 

This population is split up by the Census into eight livelihood 
classes. Of these the four Agricultural Classes making up a total 
of 672,839 {m. 324,514; /. 348,325) or 74 per cent include: (i) Cul¬ 
tivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their dependents— 
243,027 (m. 115,989; f. 127,038) or 26.7 per cent; (ii) Cultivators 
of land wholly or mainly unowned and their dependents— 
381,879 (in. 185.574; /. 196,305) nr 42.0 per cent; (iii) Cultivating 
labourers and their dependents—29,439 (w. 14,853; /. 14,586) or 
3.2 per cent; (iv) Non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent 
receivers and their dependents—18,494 [m. 8,098; /. 10,396) or 2.1 
per cent. 

t Kolaba district consisted, at the time of the 1951 Census of the area 
of the former Kolaba district of Bombay Province, with the addition of 
Sudhagad Mahal of the former Bhor State, the former Janjira State and two 
villages of Ratnagiri district. 

3 . The area figure w.is obtained from the District Inspector of Land 
Records; the same as supplied by the Surveyor Gcaetal of India is 2 , 715.1 sq, 
miles. 

J"2061”~9"A 
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The four Non-agricultural classes total 236,244 (m. 121,066; 
/. 115,178) or 26 per cent include persons (including dependents) 
who derive their principal means of livelihood from: (v) Produc¬ 

tion other than cultivation—74,467 (m. 38,544 ; /. 35,923) or 8.2 per 
cent; (vi) Commerce--34,177 (m. 17,420; /. 16,757) or 3.7 per 

cent; (vii) Transjxn't—20,655 (w. 9,814; /. 10,841) or 2.3 per cent 
and (viii) Other services and miscellaneous sources—106.945 
(m. 55,288 ; /. 51,657) or 11.7 per cent. 

Like other districts of Mahanistra, Kolaba is essentially a 
district of villages. There are altogether 1,788 inhabited places in 
the district of which 1,776 are villages and 12 municipal towns, 
10.5 per cent of the population of the district living in the urban 
area and the remaining 89.5 per cent in the rural area. Of the 
towns three, i.e., Panvel (j>op. 14,861), Srivardhan (pop. 10,299) 
and Mahad have each a population of more than ten thousand ; 
seven, i.e., Murud (pop. 9,744), Uran (pop. 8,672), Pen (pop, 8,607), 
Alibag (pop. 8,191), Roha (pop. 6,880), Ceul (pop. 6,751) and 
Revdanda (pop. 5,987) have each a population of more than five 
thousand; and two, i.e., Mhasla (pop. 2,971) and Matheran (pop. 
2,808) which is a hill station, have each a population below five 
thousand. Of the villages, except for Canaje in Uran Peta which 
has a population of 6,100, twenty-eight villages have each a popu¬ 
lation between 2,000—5,000, 121 between 1,000—2,000, 379 between 
.500-1,000 and 1,247 below 500. 

With the rural area of 2,670.2 sq. miles and the urban one 42.1 
sq. miles, the density, that is the average number of persons per 
sq. mile, is 304 and 2,281, respectively, for the rural and urban 
areas of the district. 

According to the 1951 Census, there were 167,957 occupied 
houses in,the district (61.8 per sq. mile), 150,716 in the rural area 
(56.4"per sq, mile), and 17,241 in the urban area (409.5 per sq. mile). 
These occupied houses accommodated 189,468 households, 
170,097 in the rural area and 1-:^,371 in the urban area. This gives 
an average of 1.12 households for each occupied house both in 
urban and rural areas. 


IIouscB. The types of houses built in the district vary with the locality 

and the stage of development and culture of the communily to 
which the inhabitant belongs. The Kunbi’s house is never of 
stone, and is never built round a quadrangle. It is raised on a 
plinth a foot or two high, and is a squarish onc-storied block 
built of mud and gravel or watde walls, a roof tiled in villages 
near the coast, and in other parts thatched with grass or bundles 
of rice straw or palm leaves and held up by wooden posts let in at 
the corners and the gables. The rafters are generally bamboos or 
jungle wood. The front yard or angane, which is sometimes used 
as a threshing-floor, has several mud-smeared wicker-work rice 
frames, kangds, and rows of cowdimg cakes drying in the sun. 
Inside the house and round three sides of it runs a beam to which 
the cattle are tied. In the centre of this cattle-place, golhd, is the 
open space, va^hdn, where the men smoke and sleep ; in the far 
corner is the enclosed cook room, vovard, and overhead is the loft, 
mala, a sort of iurnber room. In the back yard, paras, are the 
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well, the privy, and some vegetables. Similar is the dwelling of the 
Agri agriculturist of Kharepal villages in the district. It is usual¬ 
ly a quadrilateral structure, with, stones for foundation, mats made 
from hay and plastered with thick mud for walls or partitions and 
a few wooden poles to support the thatched roofing. A few steps 
from the yard takes one to the oti, fenced on either side by blind 
walls ; a door in front opens on to a central apartment on either 
side of which lie a kitchen and a store-room. A loft made up of 
bamboo and wooden poles, extending from wall to wall of the 
central apartment, holds all the hou.sehold requirements. A fire¬ 
place in a kitchen-room usually faces west though a house may he 
built conveniently to face any direction. Out of few windows, one 
is invariably situated near the fire-place. Small earthen pots are 
buried in walls to be used as niches. Of late Agris of some 
means have taken to build better houses with tiled roofs and walls 
of baked brick*. 

Houses of middle-class tradesmen such as Vanis are one-storied 
mud-built structures covered with tiles. In front of the house is 
an open shed, angarie, in which is the shop. Their stock-in trade 
is laid out on the veranda, or otd. Inside is the central hall, 
mdjghar, with idols set in niches in the wall. On one side of the 
central hall is the cook-room. Next to it is a room where the 
women do all the house work, and grind and pound grain. On 
one side of it is the bathing place. Behind the house, is an open 
yard with basil plant on a pillar, and, behind this, the stable, with 
cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and in a few houses a horse or a pony. 
The value of such houses varies frorn Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. The 
dwellings of the better class of townsmen are -two-storied with 
tiled roofs and brick walls. Each house, especially along the 
coast stands in a separate garden. Owing to the dampness of 
climate the houses are built on plinths frorn two to three feet high. 
The plinths arc of stone rubble and mortar, faced with dressed 
trap or laterite. The walls are a framework of wood filled with 
baked or sun-dried bricks with a coating of mud or white wash 
or bright blue or yellow plasters. Trap stone is used for goverft 
ment and public buildings for foundation, plinth and walls. In 
rare cases large houses are . built round a quadrangle, but the 
ordinary shape is rectangle. The roof often overhangs in front, 
leaving an open space called padvi, which is sometimes enclosed 
with iron bars. From this, one or two steps lead to the veranda, 
o\i, an open space let into the house, rrom the veranda the 
house is entered. It is divided into a number of low, badly-lighted 
rooms with a narrow steep stair leading to the upper storey. Some 
of these houses with modern amenities have two rooms and a 
central hall on each floor, with necessary and bathing rooms. 
The value of such houses varies from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 15,000. 

The style of dress of the Kolaba Hindus which falls in the 
general category of Maharastrian is now much the same for all 
communities, the noticeable differences chiefly in material being 
due to difference in wealth. Because of the cUmAte of the district 
which is moist and warm all the year round tlae people generally 
are found sparing in the use of clothes. _ 

I. Kale D. N. Tht Agrit^ p. 56 
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At home the children of the poor, both boys and girls, wear no 
clothes till they are six or seven. After that a boy wears a 
privity-strip langotl and a girl a piece of cloth wrapt round the 
waist. Among the well-to-do the use of swaddling clothes baloti 
for the infant, and of that of topare (hood) and kuncl (cape) for 
the baby is made. For everyday use of the child, sewn garments 
such as (liigadi, jhabli, bandi or peii are current. Boys start using 
for the upper part shirts such as sadard and pairan, and for the 
lower part short pants, caddi, iiimdn or ijdr. Caddl (panties), 
parakar (petticoat), coli, or polka (bodice) and jhagd (frock) are 
the items of a girl’s dress. 

Among the poorest classes including field and town labourers 
and the tribals, adult males generally wear .indoors a langotl: a 
square piece of cloth first passed at the front by its corner over 
the waist-cord or girdle and its corner then drawn tightly between 
the divide of the buttocks and tucked behind ; the surplus front 
portion may be allowed to dangle loose or passed between the legs 
and secured cleverly so as to cover the buttocks. The Son-Ko]is 
as their speciality allow this large surplus to dangle as a flap, its 
sides covering almost the mid-thighs and its diagonal edge hanging 
between the calves and even little lower’. Outdoors may be worn 
a short waist-cloth {paned) in d/mh-fashion with a back-tuck, or 
just wrapped about the loins to make up for the deficiency of a 
langotl. In cold and wet weather he wears a kabjd (armless 
jacket) or a kopri (tunic with half sleeves) and throws a ghonga4t 
(coarse blanket) over his shoulders, or ties it in a hood and draws 
it over his head. A husbandman or a craftsman wears indoors 
a loinxloth and a waistcoat such as bandi, kudate, kabjd or kopari; 
outdoors he uses a waistcloth or shorts, a sadard or a shirt, a 
jacket or a waistcoat and a cap or a rumdl (head-scarf). 

Indoors a well-to-do gentleman wears a dhotar (waist-cloth), a 
sadard, pairan, or half-shirt, or a knitted vest or underwear known 
as gafijiphrdk. His outdoor ensemble includes a dhotar of finer 
count, a shirt, a waistcoat jdkit and a coat, a cap, and vahdnds 
(sandals) or cappals. Old-fashioned elderly persons may wear a 
loosely rolled head-scarf rumdl or pheta and a shoulder-cloth 
iiparne. Now-a-days a few persons wear outdoors a Nehru shirt 
with or without a waistcoat kabjd, and a Gandhi cap. It needs be 
noted here that traditional dress items such as the taped waistcoat 
bdrabandi, dhotee with broad silk border, preformed turban 
pagadl, and red slippers (Brahmanl) jodd are now almost extinct. 

The wardrobe of a well-to-do educated young man may consist 
of all the items of the western dress ensemble including the ‘bush- 
shirt’ and ‘bush-coat’ of recent origin. His outdoor dress varies 
between three combinations; (1) A lehghd (loose trousers or 
slacks) and a long shirt of the ‘Nehru’ type, or a pair of short pants 
and a shirt, the two flaps of the shirt being allowed to hang loose 
on the shorts or being tucked inside them. (2) A pair of trousers 
in combination with a shirt or a half-shirt, a bush-coat or a bush- 
shirt. The shirt is'tucked underneath the trousers and its sleeves 

*. Ghurye G. S,, Indian Costumes, Bombay 1951, p. 197. 
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may be rolled up in a band above the elbow, (3) A full Western CHAPTER 3. 
suit including trousers, shirt, perhaps a waistcoat, a coat and a le 

necktie. For ceremonial occasion he may prefer to dress after Dhess. 
Indian style in a serwdni or acakan and survdr. Among the 
urbanite young men the' use of dhotar and a cap which is getting 
rare is in some evidence among the middle-aged. 

The women’s dress consists of a sadi (robe) and a coll (bodice). Female Dress. 
The saris sported by women of the district are of two types: one 
with a width of forty-five to fifty inches is eight to nine yards in 
length, and the other generally forty-five inches in width is five to 
six yards in length. Both the types have lengthwise decorative 
borders called kindr on the two sides, and two breadthwise borders 
called padars at the two ends, of which, the one intended for dis¬ 
play is more decorated than the other. The nine yards sari is 
known as liigade or sadi in Marathi and is generally worn by elder¬ 
ly ladies and women of rural parts. Saris of five to six yards arc 
usually worn by girls or modern fashionable ladies who necessarily 
wear a foundation of a parkar (petticoat) and an underwear 
[caddi). The mode of wearing the Itigade or the nine yards sari 
favoured by all the Hindu women in the district is with the hind 
pleats tucked into the waist at the back-centre and the ornamental 
end {padar) of the sari passed from back of the waist under the 
right arm, drawing it across the chest and over the left shoulder. 

This mode of wearing the sari is known as sakaccha weiajya as 
opposed to golnesana (round mode of wear) getting popular with 
girls and fashionable ladies wearing saris of five to. six yards in 
length and allowing the wrap from, the waist down to hang 
straight like a skirt. In the manner of wearing the sari with 
hind pleats, the lower ends of the front pleats may be neatly drawn 
up and tucked for the sake of tidiness or as among more progres¬ 
sive classes a clever use of garters is made to catch the edges of 
the pleats and neatly cover the exposed lower shanks. 

The coll (bodice) characteristic of the re^on is a close-fitting 
apparel covering only about half the length of the back, and is 
fastened in position by a knot tied with flaps centrally just under 
the breasts. Its sleeves for respectability has to reach the region 
of the elbows. The fashionable urbanites have to some extent 
discarded this old-fashioned attire and have taken to the use of 
brassiers, blouses, polkas, and jumpers. But in their case a rever¬ 
sion to new types of colls in the form of blouses with low-cut necks, 
close-fitting sleeves up to the elbow, covering only half the distance 
from neck down the back and in front only the bosom, leaving 
hare the upper abdomen, is noticed. 

The mode of wearing the sari followed generally by women of 
the working and agricultural classes, and the tribals is characteris¬ 
tically peculiar. Among them the sari which is smaller than the 
standard one is worn short, hardly reaching below the knees ; and 
the front pleats are so few and tucked up that there are hardly 
any left to dangle aboutk The end of the sari which they draw 
from the right across the chest is not allowed to hang on the back 

t Ghurye, t>p, cH., p. 195, 
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but is brought to the front from underneath the right arm and 
tucked into the waist-band. The Agri women, perhaps because 
they have so much wet and muddy walking, wind the sari so 
tightly round the waist and thighs a.s to leave the greater part of 
the leg bare. Similarly, the Son-Koli woman who wraps her nine 
yard sari tightly round the waist, does not allow it to fall more 
than half the way to the knees, and has the hind pleats tightly 
drawn in, resting closely in the divide of the buttocks ; the padara 
is tightly drawn over the back and its end is tucked in at the 
front. Her bodice has invariably much longer sleeves and a 
longer back and front. Over all this she wears a scarf thrown 
almost neglige over the back and bosom. 

Of the tribals, the Katkari woman wears the sari wound round 
the waist and drawn up between the thighs and braced up tightly 
covering her nakedness up to the knee. One end of the sari 
{padar) is passed from the right across the chest and over the left 
shoulder after the Kunbi fashion and it sometimes covers the head 
too^ The Thakur woman has the peculiar way of wearing the 
sari which is not passed over the shoulder to cover the bodice. 
Ka women do not normally wear a bodice but leave their breasts 
bare, but Ma women at present invariably wear a bodice. After 
marriage, Ka women leave the left buttock uncovered as it is sup¬ 
posed to belong to the mdher, the father’s family'. The Mahadeo 
Ko}i female who belongs to an advanced tribal community now 
dresses like the Kunbi of the Deccan and neither wears the hind 
pleats tightly drawn in nor makes use of the phadkl (scarf)*. 

Ornaments. An extensive wear of ornaments is no more a fashion with men. 

Male Ornaments. However, of the few that may still he found in use among the 
rich are: bhikbdli, ear-ring of gold set with pearls and a pendant 
of emerald, used on the upper lobe of the right ear ; goph and 
kanthiy necklaces of gold ; salkadl, kudi, poc~i, wrist ornaments of 
gold ; and angthyas, finger rings of solid gold with engraved seals. 
In the wear of the middle class or the poor may be found gold or 
silver bdlis or bhikbdlis, ear-rings, a silver kade on the wrist or a 
dandkade on the upper arm ; and a kargotd, waist-chain of silver. 
In the case of boys bindlyds, kadas and todds either of gold or 
silver are used as wristlets; karagotd, sarpoU and sdkhali adorn 
the waist, and bhikbdli, mudi and dul ornament the ears ; goph, 
tdyati are used round the neck, and vale and jhanjris round the 
ankles. Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tic-pins, wrist-watches 
with chain straps all made of precious metals or set with precious 
stones are found in the use of the modern rich if not as ornaments 
as decorative utility articles. 

Female Ornaments. Among women the rich wear, for the head agraphul, guldbdce 
phrd, jail, mud, nag, phirkicephul; for the ear: bugdyd, bdlyd, 
kudi and dul or car-rings of various kinds ; for the nose: noth, 
morani, camkt; for the neck: candrahdr, galsari, goph, Kolhapuri 
sdj, mohanmdl, pende, petyd, putlydei mdl, sari, tanmani and 

Weling A. N., The Katkariz, p. 37. 

Chapekar L. N., Thakurz of the Sahyadris, p. 13, 

3. Ghurye G. S., Mahadeo Koliz, p. 23. 
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thusl ; for the hand : hahgdyd of various types, bilvar, gotha, pdtlyd 
and tode are used on the wrist, and vdki and bdjuband on the 
arm ; kambarpattd is perhaps the only ornament now in use for 
the waist ; for the feet arc used sakh\yd and. tode of silver, and for 
the toes: silver rings such as jodvl, pherve, gend, phule, mdsolyd 
and virolyd. A girl’s ornaments are practically the same as that 
of a woman except those indicative of soubhdgya, married state. 
Fashions in female ornaments particularly of the rich have tended 
to evolve during the last fifty years towards the wear of ornaments 
lighter, fewer and more artistically shaped than the old ones.* 


The dietary and food habits of the people of Kolaba have their 
regional peculiarities pertaining to Kohkan distinguishing them 
from the general pattern of Maharastra. However, there are 
variations in the pattern set by different communities and caste- 
groups, the main distinction being made on the ground of inclu¬ 
sion of animal food by some which by religious custom may be 
eschewed by others. And even where the chief food ingredients 
are the same the taste and flavour of a dish varies considerably 
between different castes and communities because of the traditional 
manner of cooking and the administration of minor ingredients 
such as oil, ghee, tamarind, jaggery, onion, garlic, spices, etc., and 
the type of phodani, i.e., the peculiar manner of seasoning or 
adding of spices heated in oil. 

Hindus generally take two meals a day. Among the well-to-do 
the morning tea with a light breakfast is followed by two meals, 
one between ten and twelve in the morning and the other between 
seven and nine in the evening. There may be an afternoon tea 
for the elderlies, but some snack for lunch is considered .essential 
for children. For the morning meal a family in good circum¬ 
stances has bhdt, rice of fine quality, served with ghee, varan 
(boiled split pulse), .amfi or dmbat varan,, curry of split pulse, spices, 
onions and tamarind or kokam dressing and bndjt, vegetables 
cooked or fried in sweet oil, spiced and preferably added with some 
fresh coconut scrapping. Taka, buttermilk or curds is so indispens¬ 
able with Brahmans that almost every house, except the poorest 
keeps a cow or buffalo. Pickles, and other preparations such as 
lonace, catanis, kosimbir ray ate, morantbe, semdags^ pheni 
kuradyd, mirhonde, are the usual savoury adjuncts to a meal of 
the well-to-do. The meal is generally served in two courses of rice 
(if the third one of poll, capdtt or hhdkri is not served in between 
the two), the first of bhdt, varan, a spoonful or two of ghee and the 
dmti and vegetables, the second of boiled rice with curds, milk or 
buttermilk and vegetables. The evening meal is practically the 
same as the morning one except that varan and kosimbirs are 


* It will be interesting to note the gold and silver ornaments which were 

current in the district by the end of the last century. They are chandrnknr 

kevda, nag, ketak rakhaii Sheshphul, mud, gonde. phllboke/kap, balia, tugdya, 
kurdu, kanphul, kudt, lavanga, nath, mani, b%ndi, bijavra, chandrasuria 
mangalstara, Uk, tandhpot, ihusi, kantha, pottakuni, chinchapetya chandraHar 
putalyachtmal, gavachtmal, arparrevadtachtmal, kerlt. rnohor. goph, bamband 
vakt patneha-nag, modteha-vakt, patiya, gat, kangnitode, bangdya, kambarpatta, 
tordya, gend, masalya, vtrolya, mangaiya, koddarkadi, pochi, kanthi, pimpalpanl 
dasangule, jodvi, pavttrak, shirpc], and tode, > r r r h 
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CHAPTER 3. omitted, bhakri instead of capafi, usal, cooked Sprouted pulses, 

--— instead of suki bhdjt and fruity vegetables instead of leafy ones 

are served. Kadhi (spiced buttermilk) instead of taka may be 
Meals preferred in the evening meal. 

Rice is the principal cereal of the district and bhat (boiled rice) 
and bhakri (unleavened bread) of rice flour is the staple food of 
the people. Besides rice, vari sdvd, ndcani, harik and such hill 
millets nave a significant place in the dietary of the poor. Wheat, 
jowar and bajri are in use more because oi rationing than by 
inclination, Generallly Brahmans, Jains and Lingayats abstain 
from meat of any kind. The non-Brahmins and the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes do not observe the rc.striction. Besides the 
usual cereals, pulses, vegetables and oils, the vegetarian usually 
includes in his diet dairy products on a liberal scale. 

Artisans, town-workmen and field labourers eat three times a 
day; breakfast in the morning, lunch at noon and dinner in the 
evening. The agriculturist of the khdrepdt begins his day with a 
cup of tea, without which he will not aj>ply himself to any work. 
After putting in work for an hour or so, at about eight-rnirty in 
the morning he enjoys his breakfast(bread) of rice flour, 
a little ball of chutney or some roasted dried fish brought to him 
tied in a bundle by one of his children. Working for two hours 
more he returns home, bathes and sits to his noon-day meal con¬ 
sisting of rice, some pungent fish curry which serves his purpose 
of kMvan and suki bhdji. In addition he may have an onion or 
chilli or some pickle as a relish. After a short siesta he puts in 
some more manual labour at the farm, may or may not have his 
tea and returns home at about seven. His evening meal is more 
or less a repetition of the noourday meal, rice and bread supple¬ 
menting each other as conditions allow. For days and months 
together his menu remains the same, except on occasions like 
holidays when he may go in for a few chosen delicious items. At 
the tea-shop, next to a cup of tea, an Agri prefers to have shev, 
civdd and bhajia. The poorer homes, especially during the mon¬ 
soon, when the stock of paddy is exhausted, as a substitute to rice 
and bread they resort to kdnji, rice gruel. Children when one or 
two years old start nibbling at a morsel of bread and begin to 
take rice’. 

Animal Food. Kunhis and others who take animal food on a few leading 
holidays, such as Holi and Gauri, and on marriages and other 
family festivals, cut the flesh in small pieces, fry it in oil or ghee 
with asafoetida, garlic, onions, and hot spices and eat it with rice 
bread, or pulse cakes, vadds. For preparing a fish curry, an Agri 
housewife cuts the fish info small pieces, mixes them with con¬ 
diment powder, salt and tamarind and if occasion permits heats 
some sweet oil in an earthen pot and puts the whole mixture in it 
and allows it to simmer for some time. A few garlic bulbs may 
be added for flavour and taste. Fowl and mutton dishes are pre¬ 
pared in the same way as fish preparation except that pieces of pota¬ 
toes or suran are added to the dish besides a special masala 


1. Kale D. N., op. cit., p. 68, 
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consisting of cinnamon, asafoetida, roasted copra and onions all 
crushed to a fine paste on a curr}' stoned The Mahadev Koli 
adds to the spiced and liquid preparation of some pulse pieces of 
dried 'Bombay duck' and whenever possible of small game, 
mutton, deer and wifd boar“. Flesh of a hare, which is cooked 
like other mutton preparations, is a popular dish among the Agris. 
After a hunt of a wild hog its flesh is roasted in pieces in a fire 
or cooked like mutton preparations by an Agri made far away 
from his residence, as an Agri wife usually refuses to co-operate in 
the work. 

According to the 1951 Census returns, of the total population ot 
the district, 846,996 (m. 414,805 ; /. 432,191) or 93.07 per cent, 
spoke Marathi. Of the remaining, 45,142 (m. 20,646; /. 24,496) or 
4.7 per cent, spoke Urdu ; 7,231 (m. 4,496 ; f. 2,735) spoke Gujarati; 
1,848 spoke Hindi; 1,795 spoke Kohkanl; 1,748 spoke Rajasthani; 
1,372 spoke Telugu ; 1,059 spoke Kannada; 489 spoke Kacchi; 
422 spoke Portuguese: 289 spoke Tamil; 251 spoke Sindhi; 92 
spoke Malayalam ; 92 .spoke Panjabi; 89 spoke Hebrew; and 67 
spoke English. Persons speaking Persian, Arabic, Naipali, Burmese 
Bengali, Pasto, Russian and Tulu were found in insignificant 
number. In respect of bilifigualism, it is interesting to note that 
of the Marathi-speaking persons, 2,699 knew Urdu ; of the Urdu 
speaking, 29.942 knew Marathi, and of the Kohkanl speaking, 
1,143 knew Marathi. 

Of the Marathi-speaking people the home, speech of backward 
communities, such as Agris and Son-Kojis, and the tribals such as 
KatkarTs and Thakurs, is their communal dialect which differs in 
some respects from, true or Deccan Marathi. Agricultural classes 
like the Mariithas, Kunbfs and others and so also the Kohkani 
Muslims and Daldis have their own dialects which could be dis¬ 
tinguished from pure Marathi. These differences arise chiefly 
from incorrect pronunciation, variations in inflexional forms and 
the use of peculiar words, e.g., among Son-KolTs Agiis and other 
agricultural communities is found the invariable substitutions of 
an r sound in the place of cerebrals d, dh and i is substituted for 
vi, and n for n"; the promiscuous use of aspirates instead of un¬ 
aspirates and vice versa* ; the addition of an n sound^; and the 
separation of conjunct consonants?’. Inflexional terminations 
differ slightly from those in Deccan Marathi, the crude form of 
the word being subject to less change. Of the words not in use 
in the Deccan some are found in south Konkan, The nasal sound, 
the distinguishing peculiarity of the south Konkan dialect is 
replaced by a lengthened intonation. 

1. Kale D. N., op. cit, p. 70 . 

2 . Ghurye G. S., The Mahadeo Kolis, P. 

® Ghora {ghoda)_ horse ; larka {ladka), beloved; avra {evdha)> feeora, {kevdha), 
tevra (tevdha), all adjecti'i'es expressive of quality; imal {vimal) pure; sakal 
(sakaJ) morning; manas {mana.s), per.son and ugarne (ughadne) to open. 

* Atha (ala), now ; tho (to) he ; vhot (oth), lip; hay (ahe), is ; hyad (yad), 
memory ; and sabud (shabda), word. 

“ Punfa (puja), worship ; manje [majhe), mine, 

® SukuTwar (Shukrawar), Friday; Karpa (kripa), favour; lagin (lagna), 
marriage ; paramesar (parameshtvar), God, 
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Regarding the Hindu population of Kolaba District (comprising 
five sub-divisions, Alib5g, Pen, Nagothana, Roha, Mangahv 
and Mahad or a total of 1,064 villages), the old District Gazetteer 
(Vol. XI) has given a caste-wise enumeration as ascertained from 
the census of 1871. The following (pp. 149 154) is a summary of 
these details including some pertinent observations made by the 
Gazetteer about some of the important castes in the district. 


For descriptive purposes, Hindus may be brought under thirteen 
heads, namely. Brahmans, Writers, Merchants, Cultivators, 
Craftsmen, Musicians, Servants, Shepherds, Fishers and Sailors, 
Labourers, Unsettled Tribes, Depressed Classes, and Beggars. 

With a strength of 11,3.^8 (m. 7,356 ; /. 3,982) the Brahmans 
who formed 3.80 per cent of the Hindu population, had thirteen 
divisions, of which the Citpavans numbered 8,.337 (m. 4,355 ; 
/. 3,982), Karhadas 1,133 (m. 601 ; /. .S32), Palshcs 56 (m. 24; 
/. 32) and Shenavis 1,075 (m. 554 ; /. 521). Of Writers there were 
two classes, viz,, Kayastha Prahhus and Patane Prahhus, who 
numbered 4,182 (m. 2,059; /. 2,123) and 60 {m. 26; /. 34), respec¬ 
tively. Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers with a strength of 
6,206 included five classes of which the Vanis numbered 8,151 
(m. 4,711; /. 3,440). The Uiishandnien with a strength of 
218,522 (w. 109,074; /. 109,448) consisted of three classes, namely, 
Agris 44,191 (m. 22,120; /, 22,071); KunbTs 159,336 (m. 79,349; 
/. 79,987); and MajTs 14,995 (m. 7,605; /. 7,390). There were 
22,952 (m. 11,699; /. 11,254) Craftsmen with twenty-two classes, of 
which 1,466 (tn. 699 ; /. 767) were Bangad Kasars ; 6,248 (m, 3,215 ; 
/. 3,003) Cambhars ; 3,732 {m. 1,826; /. 1,906) Kumbhars ; 1,637 
(m. 856; /. 781) Shimpis ; and- 5,229 (m, 2,689; /. 2,540) Sonars. 
Of Servants there were two classes, namely, Nhavis or Barbers 
3,153 (m. 1,642 ; /. 1,511) and Parits or Washermen 1,566 (m. 7,83 ; 
/. 783). Of Shepherds there were two classes with a strength of 
10,875 (m. 5,400; /. 5,475) of which 3,543 {m. 1,862 ; /. 1,681) were 
Dhangar.s, and 7,332 (m, 3,538 ; /. 3,794) Gavaljs. Of Fishers and 
Sailors there were four classes Bhois, Gabits, Kharvas and KolTs 
with a strength of 16,633 (m. 8,331 ; /. 8,302) or 4.60 per cent of 
Hindu population. Of these the KolTs numbered 14,963 
(m. 7,468; /. 7,495). Ten classes, namely, Bhandaris, Ghisadis, 
Kalals, Kalans, Kflmathis, Khadks, Parde^is, Ramo^is, Sarekaris, 
and Shindes numbered together 7,676 {m. 4,016; /. 3,660). Five 
classes with a strength of 14,814 (m. 7,528; f. 7,286) or 4.10 per cent 
of the Hindu population belonged to Unsettled Tribes, Of thej?e 
10 (m. 7 ; /. 3) were Bhils ; 10,292 (m. 5,100; /. 5,192) Katkaris; 
3,629 (m, 1,916; /. 1,713) Thakurs ; 232 (m, 106; /. 126) Vadars ; 
and 651 (m. 399; /. 252) Vanjaris. Of Depressed classes there 

were three with a strength of 34,876 {m. 17,097 ; f. 17,770). Of these 
29 (m. 15 ; /. 14) were Bhangis ; 34,477 (m, 16,898 ; /. 17,579) 
Mahars ; and 370 (m. 184 ; /. 186) Mangs. Of the eleven classes of 
Beggars with a strength of 3,232 (m. 1,672 ; f, 1,560), Gondha]Ts 
numbered 271 (m. 172; /. 99); Gosavis 1,154 (m. 593; /. 561); 
Jangams 1,375 (m. 693 f. 682); and KolhStis 133 (m. 72; /. 61). 
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Of Brahmans, the Citpdvans were found in most part of the 
district. They are said to have been settled where they now are 
for several generations, and probably came to Kolaba during the 
time of the Pesva’s supremacy. They are about the middle size, 
fair, and their women graceful. Marathi is their mother-tongue, 
and they are clean, neat, thrifty and orderly. A few are traders, 
but most are landlords. Government servants, and religious beggars. 
In religion they arc Snidrlas and as a class well-to-do. 1 he Alibag 
Desasthds who are Rgvedis are said to have come from the 
Deccan about a hundred years ago. They are Government 
servants, traders, husbandmen, and religious beggars. Devrukhas 
found over the whole district except Roha are mostly husbandmen 
and as a class are rather badly oft’, but are gradually rising. 
Golaks who are more like Citpavans than Desasthas are as a class 
well-to-do, gathering alms enough to support them in fair comfort. 
Gujarat Brahmans who are said to have come to Alibag as priests 
to Gujarat VanTs since the beginning of British rule are as a class 
well off, their patrons being careful to keep them from want. 
Javals who take their name from the village of Javajkhor in 
Ratnagiri arc also known as khots or village farmers. None of 
them are priests ; all are laymen. Other Brahmans neither eat 
nor marry with them. Karhdeids who in speech, dress, food and 
customs differ little from Desastha Brahmans arc a rising class. 
Many are priests, astrologers, and husbandmen, but their chief 
occupation is Government service. Kramavants or Veda-reciters 
are erroneously called Kirvants. They generally marry with 
Desasthas and sometimes with Citpavans and occasionally with 
Kurhddds, Mdrwdr Brahmans who have come as priests to 
Marwar Vanis are as a class fairly well-to-do. Palshes who pro¬ 
bably take their name from the village Palsavli in Tirana are found 
only in Alibag. Senvts except a few who arc Senvis proper 
belong to the sub-division who take their name from the village 
Bhalaval in the Rajapur sub-division of Ratnagiri. They formerly 
employed Kohkanastna priests, but within the last few years they 
have begun to make use of priests of their own class. Tailahgs 
who are natives of the Madras Presidency, after staying for a year 
or two begging and selling sacred threads, return to their homes. 

Of Writers there were two classes: Kdyastha Prahhus and 
Pdtdne Prahhus, Kayastha Prabhus are returned as found over 
the whole district. “So strong is the rivalry between Kayastha 
Prabhus and Brahmans that the Brahmans have put out or caste 
the priests who officiate for the Prabhus. In Pen no Brahman is 
allowed to take alms from a Prabhu’s house on pain of a fine and 
excommunication, and no Prabhu is allowed to enter the Mahadev 
Temple”. This was not only true of Pen but also of Nagothana, 
20 miles away from Pen, but no such differences between the two 
communities now exist. They have free social intercourse and 
even interdining is coming into vogue. In Mahad, such estranged 
relations never existed between the two communities. Pdtdne 
Prabhus are returned from the whole district except Pen. “Heavy 
marriage expenses have reduced many families to straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, and day by day the old residents of Ceul, Pen, and 
other places are • selling their houses and lands and leaving the 
district to live in Bombay”. 
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Of Merchants, Traders and Shopkeepers there were five classes ; 
Bhansali, Bhatias, Joharis, Komtis, and VanTs. Bhansdlis who arc 
found in Alibag only have Marathi as their home tongue ; their 
priests are Gujarat Brahmans and their chief holiday \s,Silasap- 
tami, which falls on seventh of Sravana. Bhatias who are found 
in small numbers in Alibag, Mahiid, and Pen, are said to have 
come about hundred years ago as Traders from Mandvi and Cutch. 
They go to their native country on marriage occasions, Joharis 
came from Poonii and they trade by hawing brass pots and 
vessels, which they carry in baskets and exchange chiefly for oLd 
clothes and sometimes for money. Komtis live like Brahmans 
and wear the sacred thread. They beg and also sell basil plant 
beads, sacred threads, and gopicandana pills. 

Vdnjs are of four divisions; Gujarat, Marvar, l.ihgayat, and 
Maratha. 

Gujarat VanTs of five sub-divisions, Kapol, Srimali, Kbadait, 
Sorathiya and Desaval are found over tne whole district and 
are well-to-do. The Kapols are divided into two endogamous 
divisions, Dclvadias and Chogaris, and Srimalis into Jains 
and Vaisnavas; Khadaits, Sorathiyas and Desavals have no 
further divisions. They generally .speak Marathi out-of-doors and 
Gujarati at home. The men usually dress like upper class 
Marathas, and the women like Gujarat Van! women. They are 
Vai.snavas by religion, and though settled permanently, occasion¬ 
ally go to Gujarat on marriage occasions. 

Mdrvdr Vdnis are of three main divisions, Porvals, Osvals, and 
MeSris. They are well-to-do, many of them rich, all the money 
having been made since they came into the district. Of late, 
though most keep some connection with Marvar, they are practi¬ 
cally settled in Kolaba and have become more anxious to gain 
full or part proprietary rights in land. They are Vaisnavas in 
religion, rub sandal on their brow and wear a necklace of basil 
plant beads. 

Most of the Lihgdyat Vdnis came from above the Sahyadris as 
traders twenty-five years ago. Some of them are priests and others 
are husbandmen, but most are village grocers. Both men and 
women wear a ling hanging in a case from their necks. Their 
priests are Jangams. All their ceremonies take place on Mondays, 
which they hold specially sacred and well-omened. Their marriage 
differs from a Brahman marriage in having no cloth drawn 
between the bride and the bridegroom at the time of the ceremony. 
With them death is a subject for rejoicing, ag the dead Lingayat 
goes straight to Siva’s heaven. When a death takes place, they 
call their relations in and hold a feast. The body is worshipped, 
seated on a shrine-like bier, and buried sitting, still wearing the 
ling, 

Mardthd Vdnis, probably the oldest class of traders in the dis¬ 
trict have three sub-divisions, viz., from Ku(Ja1 in Savant- 

vadl, Sangame^varT from Sangame^var in Ratnagiri, and Patane 
said to be from Pa^an in Satara. The three divisions may now eat 
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The~P^ le superiority -wearing the sacred thread and forbidding widow 

LsZV' ‘carriage. 

Castes in 1871. Of Husbandmen the Agris, literally gardeners, cheifly found along 

Agris. the creek banks in Alil)ag and Pen are divided into Mithagris, salt 
makers arid tillers of salt rice-land, and Dholagris, called so from 
beating the drum, (ihoL The Dholagris cat from the Mithagris 
but do not intermarry. Among Mithagris the commonest sur¬ 
names are Mhatre, Thakur and More, and among Dholagris, 
Thfikur, Kotval, and Patil. Their small size and dark colour, their 
belief in devs or un-Bnllirnan gods arc almost marked enough to 
make them rank as a local or early Tribe. They speak incorrect 
Marathi, using several peculiar words and phrases. The establish¬ 
ment of schools, their contract with Brahmans and other correct 
speaking people, and their reading of sacred books, polht, have of 
late improved the Agris’ Marathi. They arc active, intelligent, 
honest, hospitable and cheerful workers. Some are makers of salt 
and a few are sailors, but most grow salt-land rice. No class of 
husbandmen in Kolaliii have greater or even etjual .skill in salt-land 
tillage. Of late they have become more careful observers of rules 
of Brahmanic religion. Formerly there were no temples in small 
villages, but of late several temples have been raised to Maruti and 
Devi. They now keep religious books in their houses and read 
them to their wives and children or go to hear them read and 
explained by Brahmans. They have taken to chanting vcr.ses in 
their temples, accompanied by music, and perform bhajan saptdhds, 
that is loud public prayers, which last for seven days. 

Since the Gazetteer was published the Agris have made tremen¬ 
dous strides in social and educational fields. It is no longer a 
backward community. It boasts of scores of university gradutes, 
lawyers, doctors, journalists, trade union workers and members of 
legislatures. 

Kunbii, Kunbls arc found over the whole district. They arc considered 

pure Shudras sprung from the feet of Brahma. They are dark and 
slightly made and speak Marathi. Most of them are husbandmen, 
and, as a class, arc hardworking, orderly, contented, hospitable, and 
well behaved. Besides as husbandmen some serve as lalrourers, and 
others as household servants, messengers and soldiers. Tlieir 
women work in the fields or as labourers. They wor.ship the odi- 
nary Hindu gods. But the chief objects of their worship are local 
or demon-gods, whose displeasure they greatly fear and take every 
care to avoid. They hold in high re.spect the Brahmans who are 
their priests. They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Social dis¬ 
putes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste, whose autho¬ 
rity has, of late, grown weaker. 

Malis. Malls besides by this name are known as Pancakal4is Sutars, 

and Marathas and arc found over the whole district. They earn 
their living as husbandmen, gardeners, carpenters, and day- 
labourers, and a few as writers. Some are village headmen, but 
most are cultivators. The wives of. husbandmen, and gardeners 
help their husbands by selling vegetables, butter and milk. They 
wear the sacred thread, and do not forbid widow marriage. 
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Of craftsmen the Bangad Kdsdrs make lac bracelets and help 
women in putting on lac and glass bracelets. Belddrs or stone¬ 
masons arc hardworking orderly people, and live by making 
bamboo baskets, mats, fans, and blinds, the women doing as much 
work as men. Cdmbhdrs who are leather-dressers and shoe and 
sandal makers are found over the whole district, but especially in 
Mangah and Mahad. Jingars or .saddle-makers now earn their 
living as copper-smiths, black-smiths, bookbinders, umbrella men¬ 
ders, and painters. Kdtdris or wood-turners are returned as found 
in Pen. Khatris who claim to be of Kshatriya origin state that 
they were originally settled at Ceul, as silk weavers, but on account 
of pestilence they shifted to Revadanda and thence to Alibfig. 
Finding silk weaving a declining trade they have taken to pawn¬ 
broking. Kostis who arc also known as Sdlis find their handloom 
weaving trade depressed by the competition of European and 
Bombay machine made goods. Kumbhdrs or potters are returned 
as found over the whole district. Lohdrs or blacksmiths are found 
in all large villages. Pdtharvats make band-mills, grind-stones, and 
rolling-pins, and work as stone masons and carvers. Snngars 
weave and sell blankets. Both men and women weave blankets, 
and the men go about hawking them. 

Sotidrs or maker.s of gold and silver ornaments are found over 
the whole district. Formerly they allowed widow marriages. They 
claim to be Brahmans, calling themselves Daivadnya Brahman, and 
asserting that they have sprung from God’s mouth, mukhvdsi, and 
are higher than Citpavans or any other Brahmans. Tdmhals or 
copper-smiths are divided into Mumbaikars, Dcccanis and Koh- 
kanis.. They wear the sacred thread and a silk waist-cloth while 
dining. 


Of the two classes among shepherds, i.e., Dhangars and Gav]Ts, 
the Dhangars arc found over the whole district. Mhaskes, who 
rear and tend buffaloes; Khikris, shepherds and goatherds; Utegars; 
blanket weavers; and the half-caste Khatiks, sheep and goat 
butchers, are the 'three and half sub-divisions among them. Dhan¬ 
gars proper of the Kolaba district are all Mhaskes or buffalo-rear- 
ing Dhangars. They are found in the uplands of Pen, Roha, 
Mahad, and Mangahv, where they live in small hamlets in large 
droves of cattle. They are easy going and without enterprise, but 
thrifty, honest, hospitable, and free from crime. They are cattle 
breeders, generally rearing buffaloes rather than cows. Several 
have of late settled as husbandmen or begun to serve as labourers. 
Gavatis or cow-keepers are found over the whole district. Some 
cultivate and others keep cows and shc-buffaloes, and sell milk and 
curds. They have no headman and settle social disputes at a meet¬ 
ing of the men of the caste. 


Of the Fishers and Sailors, Kolis are found over the whole dis¬ 
trict, some in towns and inland villages but mostly along the 
coast. Except a few hill Kolis in the inland parts, almost all are 
coastmen belon^ng to the tribe (caste) of Son-Kolis, a larger-boned 
and sturdier class than the hill or Mahadev-Kolls. They are found 
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in considerable numbers north as far as Basscin, and soutli to 
Ratnagiri. Bur Alibag seems to be their chief settlement and is 
the headquarters of the Sar Pdtil or leader of the tribe. Son-KoHs 
are strongly made and vary in colour from dark to brown. The 
younger women are healthy and fresh-looking, and some of them 
fair and handsome. 

Of labourers, the Rhandaris or palm-juice drawers, are found in 
most sea-coast villages. Ghisadis who arc found in Roha and 
Mahad are wandering blacksmiths and tinkers. Kaldls or dis¬ 
tillers found only in Pen are fairly off. Kdlans found in Alibag, 
Mangahv and Pen were formerly palm-juice drawers, distillers and 
liquor-sellers; most of them serve as day labourers and field workers. 
Kndliks, or butchers of Deccan origin are found in small numbers 
in most parts of the distrur. Pardciis who take service either 
with Government or with private persons as messenger.s and watch¬ 
men come in increasing numbers since travelling has been made so 
easy. Very few of them are married. Some settle in the district, 
and others desert their wives and families and go back to their 
native country. Rdmoshis are occasionally found as private watch- 
men. Sdrekaris or palm-juice drawers have become labourers as 
their craft has declined. Strides are said to be the offsprings of 
female slaves, who in former times were kept in all Maratha 
families. The caste has always been and still is recruited from the 
illegitimate children of upper class Hindus. 

What has gone before is a summary of the conditions as they 
obtained once among the various castes and communities. During 
the 75 or 80 years that followed have seen enormous progress 
among all of them and the descriptions have become out of date. 
They now have only historical value. The rigidity of caste is defi- 
their craft has declined. Sindes arc said to be the offsprings of 
sub-castes by free interdining and inter-marriage. This is throwing 
up a composite culture that will be the heritage of generations to 
come. 

Most of the Hindu customs arc acts followed with a feeling of 
religiosity. From the cradle to the ciemation ground, and for a 
time even after the body ha.s been cremated the life of'a Hindu 
is a round of cu.stomaiy rituals and ceremonies known as 
sathsknras (sacraments). Regarding the exact number of these 
sarhskdras there is a great divergence of views among the smrtl 
writers'. According to some, sixteen sarhskdras, as they are nitya 
(usual) must be performed, and the rest twenty-four as they arc 
naimittika (special) ones are left to choice. They are observed by 
almost all castes, with the use of Vedic text by Brahmans and 
others, and with Pauranic text by the rest. The chief of these 
customary rituals are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
pregnancy and death. The garbhddhdna (girl-wife’s coming of 
age) ceremony, which used to be once performed separately and 
with great pomp as then girls were married at an early age, has 
now become a part of the man^age rite and receives scant atten¬ 
tion. 

1. Ancient Hindu law-g^vert such as Manu, Qautama, Y^joavalkya and others. 
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For her first confinement the young wife generally goes to her 
parents’ house. It is her privilege to do so. As a rule.a pregnant 
woman is given whatever food she desires for and her longings 
(do/idle) are noticed and promptly satisfied by the family elders. 
She is, however, advised to abstain from abnormally hot or hard- 
to-digest food. At the inception of labour-pains she repairs to an 
inner chamber in the house which has been swept clean and kept 
warm, dim-lighted and free from draught. A midwife generally 
known to the family and reputed for her skill in midwifery is 
called in and she attends the parturient from then onwards for 
ten or more days. The delivery usually takes place on the floor, 
no cot being used. After delivery, the position of the mother is 
not changed for some time. If the child is a boy the midwife beats 
a metal dish and the joyful news is carried to friends and kinsfolk 
with distribution of packets of sugar. When parturition is delay¬ 
ed so to cause anxiety, it is still a practice among the ignorant to 
solicit help of bha^ats or nidntriks for their esoteric charms or 
specific prescriptions. As soon as the chilti is born cold water is 
sprinkled over it to ‘awaken’ it. After a while the midw'ife ties 
the child’s umbilical cord with a cotton thread a few inches away 
from the navel and severs it with a knife, touches the wound with 
ashes and lays the chikl on a supa (winnowing fan). She then 
rubs the mother and child with turmeric and oil, bathes them 
with hot water, swathes the child in cloth bandages and leaves 
them to rest on a cot under which a small fire of live coals is set. 
The mother is given butter and myrrh pills, and the child is dosed 
with a few drops of castor oil and honey. Myrrh-incense is burnt 
and waved all over and the mother is purified with a fumigation 
of Vdvding (Embelia ribes) and Bdlant-shopa (anise) in the room. 
All visitors sprinkle some drops of cow’s urine on their feet before 
entering the lying-in room as a precaution against evil spirits 
trying to enter with them. The after-birth is put in an earthen 
pot with a pice, a little turmeric and red powder, and buried in a 
hole dug outside the mother’s room and near the bath-water drain. 
The mother starts suckling the child only from the fourth day 
and the child is for the first three days nursed by giving it the end 
of a rag resting in a saucer of rice-broth and molasses to suck. 
During the period the mother is fed on saltless vegetarian diet. 
On the fourth day the mother and the child undergo a special 
bath and thence the mother starts suckling the child, herself 
taking to a full nutritious diet. 

The first ritual as such in an infant’s life comes on the night of 
the fifth or sixth day after birth. The ceremony is known as the 
worship of Pdficavi (Mother Fifth) and Sathl (Mother Sixth) and 
is observed among all communities. It is not a Vedic sathskdra 
and as such the configuration worshipped and the offerings made 
differ according to region, community and family. But a common 
belief exists that those nights are full of danger to the new-born 
child, and only by worshipping Mother Fifth and Sixth can the 
child be saved from convulsive seizures and most other forms of 
disease which are believed to be the work of evil spirits lurking in 
the lying-in room to attack the child. 
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The mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the 
midwife touches her. The family observes suher (ceremonial 
impurity) for the period. On the eleventh day tlx- mother and 
the child are given a purificatory bath, their clothes washed and 
the whole house is cleaned. The walls and the ground of the 
lying-in room are smeared with a mixture of cowdung and water, 
the bathing place is washed and turmeric, red powder, flowers and 
lighted lamp are laid near it. The midwife is presented with a 
lugade, coC and money. The mother is cleansed of the impurity 
by a sprinkle of panc<igav\o or tiihisi water, and men change their 
sacred thread. Many of these practises, however, get naturally 
avoided in case the woman has her delivery in a modern nursing 
home or lying-in hospital which now-a-days forms part of urban 
life and necessity. 

In rural parts the mother worships the well when she goes there 
to fetch water for the first time after her parturition. She offers 
turmeric and red powder to the well, makes obeisance and returns 
home with a well-cleaned pot filled with water. 

The bdrse or naming ceremony which is generally held on the 
12th day in the evening after birth is an important event in the 
child’s life. The karnavedha (boring of the ear-lobes) ceremony 
may take place in the morning that day or it may be postponed to 
the sixth or twelfth month. In the evening women neighbours, 
friends and kinswomen who are invited to attend the naming drop 
in, each with a present for the cJiild and the mother. The child 
is then ceremonially cradled and named and the function closes 
with the distribution of boiled gram and packets of sweetmeat to 
the assembled. 

The next ritual consists of the hair-cutting ceremony known as 
caula or cuddkarana as mentioned in the Hindu Samshdras. It is 
also customary with many Hindu backward communities to give 
ceremonial attention to the first shaving or cutting of the child’s 
hair (jdvat) and is based on the belief that the hair with which 
the child is born are impure. At present among Brahmans the 
rite is usually gone through in the case of boys at the time of 
upanayana (thread-girding). 

Among the well-to-do it is customary to celebrate the child’s 
birthday every month during the first year and then annually for 
some years. Even the various stages of development in the child, 
such as, learning to turn on one side, crawling, sitting, standing, 
etc., are sometimes celebrated by the family with feasting. 

The thread-girding ceremony or muiija as it is popularly known 
is a sarhskdra prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the 
first three varnas (caste-groups). In essence it is a purificatory rite 
initiating a boy to bramhacaryd^rajn (stage of student-hood). In 
Kolaba the castes besides Brahmans which are supposed to gird 
their boys with sacred thread are Prabhus and Sonars. Recently 
the ceremony is found to have been observed by Vanis. Marathas 
generally are not known to perform the ceremony but some wear 
the sacred thread renewing it yearly in the month of Sravana. 
The Caukalshis wear the sacred thread during the marriage 
ceremony but at no other time. 
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On going through this ceremony the boy becomes a brahmaedri 
(an unwed religious student) and from then one should pursue 
Vedic study at the feet of his guru for some years, completing 
which, should undergo the samdvartana (return) ceremony. But, 
as the present custom goes, the sanmvartana or the so4-munj 
ceremony as it is called, follows the thread-girding without much 
lapse of time, the whole ceremony coming to a close within a day. 

In order to convey an idea of the rites of upanayana in the days 
of the grhya sutras the ceremony as contained in the Ah), gr. 
sutra (which is among the shortest) is set out here in full: “Let 
him initiate the boy who is decked, whose hair (on the head) is 
shaved (and arranged), who wears a new garment or an antelope 
skin if a brahman, ruru skin if a ksatriya, goat’s skin if a vaUya; 
if they put on garments they should put on dyed ones, reddish- 
yellow, red and yellow (for a hrdhmarta, ksatriya, vaisya respec¬ 
tively), they should have girdles and stalls (as described above). 
While the boy lakes hold of (the hand of) his teacher, the latter 
offers (a homa of clarified butter oblations) in the fire (as described 
above) and seats himself to the north of the fire with his face turn¬ 
ed to the east, while the other one (the boy) stations himself in 
front (of the teacher) with his face turned to the west. The teacher 
then fills the folded hands of both himself and of the boy with 
water and with the verse ‘we choose that of Savitr’ (Rg. V. 82.1) 
the teacher drops down the water in his own folded hands on to 
the water in the folded hands of the boy ; having thus poured the 
water, he should seize with his own hand the boy’s hand together 
with the thumb (of the boy) with the formula ‘by the urge (or 
order) of the god Savilr, with the arms of the two Asvins, with 
the hands of Pusan, I seize thy hand, oh I so and so; with the 
words ‘Savitr has seized thy hand, oh so and so’ a second time 
(the teacher seizes the boy’s hand) ; with the words 'Agm is thy 
teacher oh so and so’ a third time. The teacher should cause (the 
boy) to look at the sun, while the teacher repeats ‘God Savitr I this 
is thy brahrnacdri, protect him, may he not die’ and (the teacher 
should further) say ‘Whose brahmaedri art thou ? thou art the 
brahmaedri of Prdria. Who docs initiate thee and whom (docs he 
initiate ?) I give thee to Kd (to Prajdpati). With the half verse 
(Rg. Ill 8.4.) ‘the young man, well attired and dressed, came 
hither’ he (the teacher) should cause him to turn round to the 
right and with his two hands placed over (the boy’s) shoulders he 
should touch the place of the noy’s heart repeating the latter half 
(of Rg. in, 8.4). Having wiped the ground round the fire the 
brahmaedri should put (on the fire) a fuel stick silently, since it is 
known (from iruti) ‘what belongs to Prajdpati is silently (done)’, and 
the brahmaedri belongs to Prajdpati. Some do this (offering of a 
fuel stick) with a mantra 'to Agni I have brought a fuel stick, to the 
great Jatavedas; by the fuel stick mayst thou increase, Oh Agni 
and may we (increase) through brahman (prayer or spiritual 
lore), svaha\ Having put the fuel stick (on the fire) and having 
touched the fire, he (the student) thrice wipes off his face with the 
words ‘I anoint myself with lustre.’ ‘May Agni bestow on me, 
insight, offspring and lustre ; on me may Indra bestow insight, off¬ 
spring and vigour (indriya ); on me may the sun bestow insight, 
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offspring and radiance; what thy lustre is, Oh A^ni, may I there¬ 
by become strong ; what thy consuming power is, Oh Agni may 
I thereby accjuire consuming power. Having waited upon (worship¬ 
ped) Agni with these forramas, (the student) should bend his knees, 
embrace (the teacher’s feet) and say to him ‘recite, Sir, recite. Sir, 
the Sdvitri’, Seizing the student’s hands with the upper garment 
(of the student) and his own hands the teacher recites the Savitri, 
first pada by ^da, then hemistich by hemistich (and lastly) the 
whole verse. He (the teacher) should make him (the student) 
recite (the Savitri) as much as he is able. On the place of the 
student’s heart the teacher lays his hand with the fingers upturn¬ 
ed ; may Brhaspati appoint thee unto me’. Having tied the girdle 
mind follow my mind ; may you attend on my words single mind¬ 
ed ; may Brhaspati appoint thee unto me’. Having tied the girdle 
round him (the boy) and having given him the staff, the teacher 
should instruct him in the observances of a brahmacdn with the 
words ‘a brahmacdri art thou, sip water, do service, do not sleep 
by day, depending (completely) on the teacher learn the Veda’. 
He (the student) should beg (food) in the evening and the morn¬ 
ing ; he should put a fuel stick (on fire) in the evening and the 
morning. That (which he has received by begging) he should 
announce to the teacher ; he should not sit down (but should be 
standing) the rest of the day.”* 

Hindus consider x’ivdha (marriage) as one of the sarirasarh- 
skdras (sacraments sanctifying the body) through each of which 
every man and woman must j>ass at the proper age and time, and 
as such they think it is obligatory on every person to marry. As 
a sacrament a marriage can be established only after undergoing 
certain rites and ceremonies, and these marriage rituals, at least 
among the higher castes are the same as elsewhere with minor 
variations. The present-day customs and ceremonial practices 
observed by Hindus regarding marriage fall in three broad classes, 
viz., (1) The traditional form generally used by professional 
priests for conducting marriage ceremonies of Brahmans and allied 
classes. It is mainly based on rites prescribed in the grhyasutras 
and in it Vedic mantras are freely used. (2) The paurdnika form 
which is essentially the same as (1) but in it Purdnic mantras 
instead of Vedic ones are used. (3) Modern forms which are 
variants of (1) and (2) and preached by sponsors of movements of 
reformism or revivalism among the peopleh Even when the 
ceremony is celebrated in the traditional way, the general tendency 
now-a-days, is towards curtailing ritualistic details to the extent 
of winding up the ceremony in a day or two thereby aligning it 
with the modern form. 

A marriage alliance is arranged or settled generally by the parents 
or guardians of the groom and the bride concerned, and as Kanyd- 
ddna or giving a daughter in marriage is considered meritorious 
among the higher castes, it is always the bride's parents or relativ-es 

•P. V. Kane, History of Dharmahastra, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 281. 

Following instituted bodies are known to have preached such forms t— 

(1) Arya Samaj, (2) Prarthana Samaj, (3) Satya Shodhak Samaj, (4) Hindu 
Dharma Nimaya Mandal, and (5) Hindu Missionary Society. 
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that take the initiative in the match-making. Social conditions, 
however, among advanced classes have now changed a great deal. 
Among them a practice of letting the would be couple to go for a 
walk and be together to know each other is followed. But this is 
an innovation and not the people’s custom. The custom of consult¬ 
ing and comparing horoscopes of the girl and the boy is gradually 
falling into disuse, as the parents of the couple hold mat considera¬ 
tions of dowry or good looks are more important than the agree¬ 
ment of stars, and settle the marriages according to the pritivivdha 
or love form in which no consultation of horoscopes is required. 
Monetary considerations almost invariably dominate a marriage 
settlement. But regarding it no uniform rule prevails. Some 
castes put a price on the bride, others on the bridegroom and there 
are some who do not put a price on cither of the two. Generally 
among higher castes hunda (dowry or property which a woman 
brings to her husband) is paid by. the bride\ parents to the bride¬ 
groom. Among castes not in the first flight the bride’s parents 
usually take deja (bride-price). It may be noted here .that the 
dowry demanded from the bride’s father is under the guise of vara 
daksind—monty the donee receives from the donor to ful&l the pur¬ 
pose of a ddna (gift). In some communities, especially among the 
middle class educated families of the Kayastha Prabhus in the dis¬ 
trict, dowry forms a supervening consideration in a marriage settle¬ 
ment. Among high class Marathas marriage is very costly. The 
bride’s father must give a large dowry to tne bridegroom, and in 
return the bridegroom’s father must present valuable ornaments to 
the bride. Even the well-to-do gets harassed if he has many 
daughters. In proportion to the position of the family, the father 
has to spend on his daughter’s marriage, running into debt from 
which he seldom frees himself. 

According to the orthodox way of life there exist a number of 
restrictions on a marriage selection. Rules of endogamy {i.e., rules 
restricting marriage within the group) prohibit marriage outside the 
caste or sub-caste; rules of exogamy which operate within the endo- 
gamous group prohibit marriage between sapindas (blood relations). 
sa^otras and sapravaras (same eponymous groups). Brahmans and 
allied communities generally claim gotras and pravaras and abide 
by gotra and pravara exogamy. Non-Brahman communities have 
kuli (stock), devak (totem) and surnames as exogamous divisions. 
Maratha families have devaks or sacred symbols, which appear to 
have been originally totems, and affect marriage to the extent that 
a man cannot marry a woman whose devak reckoned on the male 
side is the same as his own. The religious restriction on sapindas 
is extended to seven degrees on the father’s side and five degrees on 
the mother’s side, but the prohibited degrees of kindred for 
marriage beyond the agnates (related on the father’s side) vary 
according to the custom of the community. Marriages among 
families of the same gotra are now made permissible under the 
Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, but marriages among, sapindas are 
totally prohibited by law as well as by custom. As regards cross¬ 
cousin unions, except that of the brother’s daughter with the sister's 
son which is tolerated or even preferred among some ca.‘^te‘= other 
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types are generally disallowed. Marriage with a wife's sister is 
allowed, and brothers may marry girls who are sisters. Polygamy, 
which was once allowed and practised, is now prohibited by law* 

When primary negotiations are complete the formal ceremonies 
of vadhti pariksd (inspection of the bride) and sdkharpudd (betro- 
thali are gone through. On an auspicious day a select party on the 
boy^s side arrange to visit the girl’s house with due notice, and 
there at a tea-party on interviewing the girl make her a present of 
an ornament and new cloth {sadi, etc.,) and distribute sweets among 
the assembled as a mark of their approval. The fathers of the 
bride and the bridegroom settle the dowry (vara daksind) and the 
presents (varopaedra) to be given to the bridegroom by the bride’s 
father. These items may be entered into an agreement and its 
copies marked with kunkum and exchanged between the two 
fathers. The muhuria auspicious day and hour for the wedding, 
is then determined and' fixed giving due consideration to the 
tdrdhala, candrabala (i.e., the happy and pow'crful influence of 
the birth-stars) Of the wedding couple. 


ITie friends and relations of the bride and the bridegroom now 
start giving each kelvari (congratulatory) feasts. [Mgna-mandaps, 
marriage pandals, arc erected at both the houses. Printed invita¬ 
tion cards or letters are distributed or posted, and a formal invita¬ 
tion ceremony and procession called aksat may take place a day or 
two before the marriage. Halad, i.e., besmearing the boy and the 
girl with turmeric powder is considered as an important ceremony 
among the lower castes. 

On the marriage day or on the day previous, as a prelude to the 
vivdha (wedlock) ceremony a number of propitiatory rites are gone 
through both at the bride’s and the bridegroom’s. Pimydhavdcana 
(holy day blessing) which is conjoined with devakasthdpana 
(guardian-enshrining) and in which the boy and bis parents (and 
the girl and her parents at the girl’s house) participate is perform¬ 
ed at about seven in the morning. This is followed by nandi- 
srdddha, an auspicious rite reijuesting the sjiirits of the forefathers 
to be present in the house and bless the wedding, and mandapa- 
devata pratisthd, i.e., establishing the booth-spirits. When the 
time for marriage draws near, the girl’s father accompanied by his 
pric.st goes to the boy’s house, and gives him formal invitation to 
his house to hold the marriage. 


Meanwhile the bride who may be clad in the orthodox fashion 
in yellow sadi known as astapulri or vadhuvastra and a short 
sleeved backless bodice, sits before Gaurihar (the marriage god 
which is an image of Siva and his consort Gauri) in the house, 

•Social usage in relation to these marriage rules is being considerably affected 
by recent legal enactments, namely, (I) the Child Marriage Restraints Act of 1929, 
as amended by Act XIX of 1938, which prohibits marriage of boys under 18 years 
of age, and girls under 14 years of age; (2) the Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal 
Act (XXVllI of 1946), which validates marriages between parties (a) belonging 
to the same gotra or pravara or (b) belonging to different sub-divisions of the same 
caste; and now the extensive alterations made by legislation embodied in the Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1955, abrogates and over-rides all the rules of Hindu Law con¬ 
cerning marriage previously applicable to Hindus. 
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throws a few grains of rice and sesamum over the image, and prays chapter 3, 
with words, "Gauri, Gauri grant me a-, happy wifehood and long The~Prople. 
life to him who is coming to my door.” Customs (Hikdu). 

In the actual marriage ceremony, there are numerous stages of Wedding, 
which, the following are the principal:—(1) Simdntapiijana, i.e., 
reception and adoration of the bridegroom at the entrance of the 
town. (2) Vadhugrha-gamanam, i.e., going to the place of the 
bride. (3) Madhuparka, i.e., a respectful ofering made to a guest 
or the bride-groom on his arrival at the door of the father of the 
bride. (4) Paraspataninksna, i.e., the ceremony of gazing at each 
other through the screen called antarpdt, and of garlanding the 
hride-groom by the bride. (5) Kanydddna, i.e., the ceremony of 
giving the girl in marriage. (6) Vivdhahoma, i.e., offering of 
oblation by throwing ghee into the sacred lire in honour of the 
marriage. (7) Panigraiuma, i.e., ceremony of taking by the hand. 

(8) Ldjdhoma, i.e., throwing parched grains into the consecrated 
fire. (9) Saptapadi, i.e., the ceremony of hride and bride-groom 
walking together seven steps round the sacred fire after which the 
marriage becomes irrevocable. 

The vivdhahoma ending in saptapadi is the operative and essen¬ 
tial portion of the ceremony. On completion of the last step the 
actual marriage is considered to be complete. The concluding 
ceremonies that follow are vardt, the homeward return of the 
bridegroom with the bride in a procession, and grahapravesh, i.e., 
the ceremonial home-entering of the newly wed. 

Though now legally permissible, widow remarriages are scantly Widow 
in vogue among the ‘higher castes’; and among those castes where remarriage, 
widows are allowed to marry, though there are no social restrictions 
on such marriages if they take place, they are neither frequent nor 
fashionable. Hindu scriptures do not prescribe any ceremony for 
these marriages, and so the ceremonial for a widow remarriage may 
vary according to the customary rites of the community concerned. 

Even when a remarriage is accepted or admitted a remarried widow 
may not be allowed to perform religious rites. Following is a des¬ 
cription of widow marriage among the Agrls who are found in con¬ 
siderable number in the district. 

According to the Agrl custom, after the demise of her husband, 
an Agri woman, especially if she is young, is allowed to marry a 
second time with a man of her choice. A widow is debarred from 
marrying a cognate member from her deceased husband’s family 
or a fresh bachelor in her community or any one outside the caste. 

The friends of a widower negotiate with the widow’s father who 
after being satisfied with all the details regarding the widower 
obtains a clear consent of his daughter to the proposed match. In 
a common meeting of persons from both the sides and some caste 
panchas the amount of dej (bride-price) is fixed; generally a part of 
it goes to the relatives of the widow’s deceased husband as an 
appeasement price. The day chosen for celebrating the remarriage 
is Thursday or preferably Monday and the time usually after the 
hours of dusk. The bride bedecks herself with ornaments and gar¬ 
ments presented by the would be husband; she is not to apply 
kuhku on her forehead at the time. Preparations for the ceremony 
J-2061 —II-A, 
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are hurriedly gone through at the bridegroom’s house. Old men 
and women, especially married a second time, gather on the occa¬ 
sion; attendance of young persons recently married or proposed to 
be married is taboo. A remarried widow fills the lap {pti bharane) 
of the bride and applies kunku to her forehead. The priest opens 
the battery of his mantras and the musicians start beating drums 
in full vigour the injunction being that the mantras recited by the 
priest in a pat (remarriage) ceremony must not be heard by any¬ 
body. The priest strikes the heads of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom against each other’s and the ritual is over. The persons 
gathered on the occasion gradually disperse after they have been 
treated to tea and feast, and the couple is left alone to begin their 
married life. On the whole the procedure of a pat is very simple; 
there are no' dhavalas (auspicious songs) sung, neither there is pomp 
or show. Except for the high price for the bride there are no 
expenses incurred in the ceremony*. 

''Hinduism of today is not the Vedic religion ; nor is it the 
Pauranic religion ; nor is it the philosophidftl pantheism of the 
highly educated Brahman. It is a vast mixture, in which the 
Vedic worship of the great forces of nature, the Pauranic avatars, 
the philosophical doctrine of karma, and—be it noted—the pre- 
Aryan reverence of trees, stones, animals and tribal totems are 
inextricably intermingled'.” 

The religious life of a Hindu is still mainly governed by the 
tradition of the caste-group to which one belongs, and it could 
generally be said that Hindu life at present is centered in caste 
observances^ Tlie Brahman is enjoined to perform daily in 
addition to the Sandhya prayers, the Pancamahdyajfias or five 
daily acts of devotion, viz., (1) hhutayapia an oblation to all created 
beings, (2) manusyayajna hospitable reception to guests, (3) 
pitryajna oblations of water to the manes, (4) brahmayajna the 
recital of the Vedas, and (.5) devoyajna oblations to the gods, through 
fire. But except the very orthodox who are few in number none 
perform, any except the Sandhya, which is also dispensed with by 
a large number of the educated and office-going persons and 
school and college-going students. The same is the case with 
Prabhus who are entitled to perform the daily rites prescribed for 
the twice-born. The Vanis who stand next in social scale have 
no daily form of worship prescribed for them. So also with 
Marathas, KunbTs and the artisan castes. These arc expected to 
worship the house gods after the morning bath before eating or 
to visit temples which they now attend to with laxity. The worship 
of the god should be performed by the head or other elder of the 
family ; but it is generally entrusted to the drone of the family, 
if there he one, or often delegated to boys, and even to women 
as a last resort. Among the well-to-do, a Brahman priest is 
engaged to perform the daily worship of the house gods. The 
unclean castes have generally no house gods and perform no daily 
Worship of any kind. 

•Kale D. N., op, cit. pp. 185-9. 

T Sedgwick L. J., Census of India, 1921; Vol. VIII, p. 63. 

For a general description of how caste governs religion see pp, 228-3C 
Maharashtra District Gazetteers —^Ratnagiri District. 

J-2061—11-B 
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Besides the daily worship, Hindus have ptriodxcal worships per¬ 
formed on religious holidays, special days being appointed for 
different deities. Thus Ganapati is worshipped on the fourth day 
of the bright half of Bhadrapada, Krsna on the eighth of the dark 
half or Srdvan, and so on. These are birthday anniversaries of 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. Special congrega* 
tional worships of thanks-giving such as Gondhala, Satyandrayana 
Pujd may also be held as occasion arises. On such occasions the 
services of priests are engaged by Brahmans and higher castes who 
closely follow Brahmanic rituals*. 

The Brahmans and other high caste Hindus have generally in 
their house a room set apart for the worship of gods, which is 
known as devghar, the goa-room. Their family gods generally con¬ 
sist of Panedyatana or the group of five, a stone linga pyramid for 
Mahadev, a stone ^dligrama representing Visnu, the Sankha 
(conch) and cahra (discus), metallic stone representing Durga, a 
crystal for the sun, and a read stone for Ganel Besides the 
panedyatana some families have the images of their family deities 
such as Khandoba, Vithoba, etc., and pddukds (foot-prints) of 
Datta, the Preceptor in the devhdrd. Maratha KimbTs and castes 
of similar standing have generally in their houses, besides some of 
the gods of the Panedyatana, tdks or embossed images of Khandoba 
BhavanT, Biroba, Tukai, Satviii, etc., and also tdks of deceased an¬ 
cestors, among the house gods. Castes below the Kunbis and the 
impure castes have generally no house gods. 

The deities of the Hindus in the district can be divided into the 
following five classes, viz., (I) the Grdmadevatds or Village dei¬ 
ties ; (2) the Sthdnadevatds or Local deities ; (3) the Kuladevatns 
or Family deities ; (4) the Istadevafds or Chosen deities ; and (5) 
the Vdstudevatds, or Grhadevatas, that is the class of deity which 
presides over the house and is established at the time of the house¬ 
warming or vdstu ceremony. The principal grdmadevatds are: 
Hanuman or MarutI, Kalika, Ainba, Waghoha, Cedoba, Mhasoba, 
Bahiroba or Bhairav, Gane4. Vira, Mhalsa, BhavanT, Vaghe.4vari. 
and Siva. The worship of many of these local deities is connected 
with such low castes a.s Gurav, Maratha, Kunbi, Koli, Mahar and 
Mang. The pujdrls of the guardian goddesses of the villages 
Petsai, Dasgahv and Nizampur are a Mahar, a Kurhbhar (potter) 
and a Maratha respectively. At many places the god Siva is 
required to he worshipped first by a pujdri of the Gurav caste. 
The goddess Mangai has always a Mahar as her pujdri. Tn most 
villages the chief village god is MarutI or Hanuman, whose temple 
is situated at the entrance of the village, 

, The local deities are generally found in special localities or sacred 
places called ksetras or punya-sthanas. Some local deities in the 
district are widely famous: Sri Ballal Vinayak Devasthan at 
Murud, Sri GanpatT Sansthan at Madh near Khalapur, Sri 
Ballalesvar, Devasthan at Pali, Sri Kanake^var Devasthan at 
KanakeSvar, Sri Ballalesvar and Ramjl Sansthan at Panvel are 
such famous temples. The local deities chiefly worshipped at 

For details of worship ritual see: Gazetteer of Bombay State, Vol. XX, Poona 
District (1954), p. 121. 
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Ceul, are Hinglaj, Jakhmata,’ Bhagavatl, Carhpavati, Mahikavatl 
and Goiamba-devi, At the sowing and reaping times, people of 
the lower castes offer fowls and goats to these deities, and 
Brahmans offer coconuts. Another celebrated Sthana-deva is 
Bahiri-Somajai at Khopoli. It is believed that a person suffering 
from snake-bite is cured without any medicine if he simply resides 
for one night in the temple of this goddess. The local deity of the 
village Wavoshi near Pen is said to possess the power of averting 
evil, and is accordingly held in great respect by the people of many 
villages in the district. Every third year a great fair is held, and 
it was once a practice to sacrifice a liulfalo to the goddess at the , 
time. Whenever a village is founded, it is customary to establish 
a village deity as the guardian of the village. Certain ceremonies 
are performed for consecrating the place to the deity, and some¬ 
times the deity is called after the village. If the newly founded 
village is to be inhabited by high class Hindus, the deities MarutT 
and Durga are selected as grdm-devatds, but if it is to be inhabited 
by lower class people, then such deities as Mhasoba, Cedoba, 
Jakhai, etc., are chosen. Ceda is represented by a long piece of 
wood or stone besmeared with red-powder, and is placed on the 
outskirts of the village. No Brahman is necessary to establish a 
Ceda. The Mahars in the district select the ghost-deity Jhaloba 
as the guardian deity of a new settlement. In many cases the 
deity is named by a bhagat or exorcist, who becomes possessed 
At Ceul, the deity called Bapdev is very popular among the lower 
classes. It is represented by a big stone fixed on a mortar and 
besmeared with red-powder. 

Every village farm in the district is supposed to be under the 
guardianship of the minor godlings, the majority of which are 
called Bhuta-Devatds or ghostly godlings. In some cases the field 
guardians are Brahmanic godlings like Maruti and Siva to whom 
coconuts and flowers are offered at the sowing and reaping seasons, 
and to the rest fowls, coconuts and sometimes goats are offered. 
At some places in the district for the protection of cattle and for 
good crops prayers are offered to the god Bahiri and the ghosts 
Khavis and Samandha. At Cauk, the villagers perform a special 
piijd of god Krsna In order that the village may be protected. At 
Sasavane, a fair called pale jatrd is held in the month of Bhadrapad 
in order that the villagers may have a good harvest, and their 
cattle may be protected against tigers and diseases. The rite 
called §inva bdndhane or binding the boundary which is supposed 
to protect the village crops is performed by villagers who collect 
money, make sacrificial offerings to spirits residing in the ceme¬ 
teries and at the boundary of the village. 

It was once the practice to class the tribal people such as the 
Katkarls, the Mahadev Kol:s, the Thakurs, etc., who mainly reside 
in the hilly parts of the district as animists and not Hindus whose 
influence, according to the early census enumerators, did not 

•“Animism, jt is to be presumed, is intended to cover a stage in the evolution 
of religion which precedes the more definite concenption of Hindu Polytheism. The 
worship of ancestors, tiger-gods, big trees, irregular shaped atones, and a belief in 
witch-craft, would appear to be the marks of identification by which ‘Animism’, is 
to be recognised,” R. E, Enthoven, Census of India. 1901 Vol, IX, Part I, Bombay, 
p. 64. 
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sufficiently reach those quarters. But the idea has been now 
revised and they are considered Hindus and are classified along 
with them, though as a separate section as the backward com¬ 
munities deserving protection under legislative and administrative 
provisions. The animistic ways of life among these communities 
have been now greatly modified because of the spread of education 
in these areas under Governmental initiative through the Social 
Welfare Department. Many from amongst these peoples have 
taken to civilized ways of life and they live as good Hindus, How¬ 
ever, some animistic practices still persist among them which could 
equally be said about many lower caste Hindus in the district. 
As the proverb says, “The spirits of the Konkans are very herce 
{Kohkani dev mothe kadak dhet)." These devs of whom Ceda, 
Cita, Hirva, and Vaghya are the chief are not only the ordinary 
objects of worship by the earlier tribes and of the Kunbis, but in 
spite of Brahman priests, they are feared and worshipped by 
almost all Hindus. 

Of the tribal communities in the district the Mahadev-Kolls who 
are perhaps the most advanced have at present a complex of 
religious beliefs and practices fundamentally the same as amongst 
the Kunbis. God Sankar represented at Bhimasankar and 
goddess Kamalaja are their tutelary deities par excellence. The 
worship of Rama and Krsija has begun to make its appearance, 
Besides Maruti which is their principal deity the Mahadev Koli 
pantheon consists of several male godlings which include: (1) 
Ganvdeva, the village tutelary deity represented, by a stone 
besmeared with red lead ; (2) Vaghoba or V^hdeva, the tiger god, 
a sort of a tiger carved on a piece of wood or rarely on stone 
standing behind the Maruti temple or thereabout; (3) Hirvu repre¬ 
sented by a bunch of peacock feathers in which js inserted a silver 
tdk (embossed figure); (4) Ceda which is almost as ubiquitous as 
Vaghdeva represented by a wooden post standing in , front of the 
Maruti temple; (5) Vira, a roundish stone representing the deceas¬ 
ed principal male member of the family is to be met with on 
boundary of almost every field; (6) Bhairoba, who should not be 
confounded with Bhairav of the Hindu pantheon, is represented 
by a stone with some red lead on it, more often than not, on hill 
points and is considered a protector of the cattle and people from 
unwary falls; (7) Vetal, appearing here and there, but only in the 
form of a stone; (8) Mhasa, a spirit-scaring godling appearing in 
the form of a crude representation of a he-huffalo carved on a 
piece of stone ; and (9) Cavata, his image being a piece of wood 
in which two small figures embossed on a thin gold plaque arc 
fixed. Of the female pantheon Kamalaja, Varsubai and Bhavani 
are pre-eminent. Maria! which is par excellence the goddess of 
Mahars is also worshipped by Mahadev Kolls. It is represented 
by a piece of wood thre? inches in length shaped like the face of 
a horse piked on a wooden post. Kanastri, a five-pronged image 
of bronze representing the ear of the corn Tiagli and Bhagavatl 
represented only by roundish stones bedaubed with red-lead are 
spirit-godlings of the commimity*. 
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Ghurye, G. S, The Mahadeo Kolh, pp. 39-46. 
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The Thakur generally takes the view of life as current in Hindu 
philosophy and in his dancing song prayers are offered to Sahkar, 
Parvati and other deities. However, at least in one house in every 
Thakur village are found several godlings which are roainly 
animistic. Among these deities such as Bhavani, Katihoba and 
Khanderav are worshipped by the advanced Hindu classes. The 
pantheon also includes Vaghya, which represent the tiger, and 
Hirva, representing the peacock, from the animal world. Munja 
and Vetai come from the spirit world, and Vir represents' the 
ancestors'. 

The Kafkaris who are still perhaps the most backward of the 

tribals in the district have no sacred books, neither have they any 

spiritual guides. Their chief object of worship is the tiger-god, 

who , is supposed to look with peculiar favour upon them and .so 

they hardly ever go to shoot a tiger. In a Dhor Katkari's house 

there may sometimes be seen devil gods whom they call cedd. 

This is R soul of a dead relation which has become a bhut (spirit) 

capable of entering the bodies of men. It is this close connection 

with, and power over spirits that makes the Katkari so dreaded 

by the Kunbl. 

* » . • 

6amans or medicine-men are known in the district by various 
names such as hhagat, biivd, gosdvi, guru, devarsi, mdntrik, 
sadhu and vastad. 

Bhagats are the samans of Maharastra and are found every- 
whure. Generally they work as mediators between a deity and 
various persons who wish to win its favour through them. The 
power of entering into a trance or a state of inspiration in which 
the deity is said to possess its bliagat and speak through him is 
his essential qualification. While in trance the hhagat answers 
questions and solves problems put to him. He is usually consulted 
at the time of sickness or some calamity where the cause is un¬ 
known. He is supposed to possess the power of devination and is 
also employed when one wants to do harm to one's enemy or to 
make the enemy’s malign spell recoil on him. As bhagats arc 
often hereditary ministrants of iion-Brahmanic deities they are not 
Brahmins and belong to various castes or tribes. However, irres¬ 
pective of their caste, they work for anybody who approaches 
them. 

A type of woman samans who are supposed to be possessed by 
the presiding deity over small-pox are found in many a village in 
the district. As such they are specially consulted when a small¬ 
pox epidemic is rampant. 


*. Chapekar L. N. Thakurs of the Sahyadris p, 87. 

*, “The essence of Shatnaoisni is the recognition of the Shaman, medicine man 
wizard, or magician as the authorised agent by whorn unseen powers can be moved 
to cure diseases, to reveal the future, to influence the weather, to avenge a man on his 
enemy, and generally to intervene for good or evil in the affairs of the visible world," 
Census of India^ 1901, Vol. I; Part I; p. 350. 
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Another type of sainans are known as bitvds or gurus. They 
hail from the Ghat side and pay annual visits to their celds 
(disciples) from place to place. They work as religious guides or 
spiritual teachers to persons from communities such as Agris, 
Kohs and Mahars whose spiritual life they considerably influence. 
The Mahars call them gosuvis or sadlitis. Any Mahar who is well 
versed in religion and is pious, and maintains himself by begging, 
may become a guru. All Mahars, whether men or women, are 
expected in their childhood to take upadesa (advice) of' a guru who 
is looked on as a god, and accept his discipleship at a ceremony 
known as kdnphuhka7Tie (ear-blowing). The parents bring their 
children to the guru, who taking the child on his lap, breathes into 
its both cars and utters some mystic word into the right ear. At 
the time, cither the priest covers himself and the child .with a 
blanket or cloth, or a curtain is held between him and the rest of 
the people who sing loudly in praise of the gods. Whenever the 
guru visits his celcis they receive him hospitably and offer him 
daksind (fees) the amount of which is never known to a third 
party. 

Devarsis or divine seers, mdntrihs or charmers, and vastdds or 
teachers often work as exorcists. -The devarsi is a person who 
becomes inspired by some familiar spirit or guardian. He docs 
not learn his art of exorcism but wins the favour of his guardian 
spirit or deity by devotion and the spirit or deity enters the 
devarsVs body whenever he asks him. The mdntrik or charmer 
generally learns the art of exorcism from a guru or teacher. Both 
devarsis and mdntrihs are Hindus. Muslim exorcists are called 
, vastdds, and they generally learn their charms from a teacher. 
Both Hindu and Muslim exorcists are bound to keep certain rules. 
If, while a Hindu mdntrik is at his meals the lamp in the room 
gets extinguished, or if he happens to overhear the talk of a woman 
in her monthly sickness, if any one sweeps in the room or men¬ 
tions the name of any spirit the exorcist should at once stop eating 
and fast during the rest of the day. An exorcist must avoid certain 
vegetables and fruits and must never eat stale or twice-cooked food. 
A Muslim vastdd must avoid eating udid pulse of which spirits 
stand in awe and he must not eat flesh or other food cooked by a 
woman during her monthly sickness. 

The custom of worshipping devaks or marriage guardians at the 
time of marriage prevails among the Marathas and among almost 
all the lower castes in the Deccan. In it can be traced the idea of 
the totem, as some of the castes show reverence for the devak by 
not eating, cutting or otherwise using the object represented by the 
devak. Marathas are said to have nineity six kills or sections, each 
section or group of sections having a separate devak. The common 
devaks are: (1) vasanvel (Coccuhis villosus), halad (turmeric), gold, 
rui (Calotropis gigantea), kalamh (Anthocephalus cadiimba), (2) 
the peacock feather, (3) the sword blade, (4) the pancapdlvi, that is, 
sprigs of five sacred trees such as mango, jdmbhul, vad, iami, 
kalamb, etc., (5) §ankh the conch shell, (6) halad (turmeric), ketak, 
the flower of Pandanus odorotissimus, (7) umber (Ficus glomerata), 
vein (bamboo), a garland of gold or rudrdks or kdnae (onions), 
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(8) aghadd (Achyranthes aspera) and (9) the ndgcamphd (messeua 
ferrca). Among Brahmins and others the term devak is applied to 
the deity or deities worshipped at the beginning o£ thread or 
marriage ceremony. This is a complex rite of installing in sups 
(winnowing fans) the six mandapa-devalds (booth-spirits), the avi~ 
ghnakalasa (impediment removing jar) and twenty-seven matrkds 
(village and local deities) and worshipping them. 

As generally in the Kohkan, fetishistic beliefs are rampant in the 
Kolaba district. Fetish stones are generally worshipped for the 
purpose of averting evil and curing diseases. In every village stones 
are found held sacred to spirit deities like Bahiroba, Cedoba, 
Khandoba, Mhasoba, Jhoting, Vetiil, Jakhai, Kokai, Kalkai and 
others. The low class people such as Mahars^ Mahgs, etc., apply 
red-lead and oil to stones, and call them by one of the above names, 
and ignorant people are very much afraid of such deities. They 
believe that such deities have control over all the evil spirits or 
ghosts. It is said that the spirit Vetal starts to take a round in a 
village on the night of the no-moon day of every month, accom¬ 
panied by all the ghosts. When any epidemic prevails in a village, 
people offer to these fetish stones offerings of eatables, coconuts, 
fowls and goats. 

The Hindus generally consider as sacred all objects, that are 
means of their livelihood, and. for this reason the oilman 
worships his oil-mill, the Brahman holds in veneration the 
sacred thread {Yajnyopavita) and sacred books, the go]d.smiths 
consider their firepots as sacred, and do not touch them with their 
feet. In case anyone accidentally happens to touch them with his 
feet he apologises and bows to them. It is believed by the Hindus 
that the broom, the winnowing fan, the pdyali (measure of four 
seers), the samai (sweet-oil lamp), fire and sahdn (levigating slab) 
should not be touched with foot. 

Omens sakuna, good or bad subha or asuhha, are given much 
consideration by superstitious people. The belief that the result of 
every undertaking is fore-shadowed by certain signs and hints pre¬ 
vails generally among all classes. Many consider that the business 
of the day will prosper or fail according to the nature of the object 
first seen after waking, ai^d so they take care to begin the day by 
looking at an auspicious object such as the household gods, the 
sun, a cow, the basil plant, etc. Traders and shop-keepers are 
particular to avoid dealing with a troublesome customer in their 
first bargain of the day. 

The following are generally held to be auspicious omens: — 

While going out on any business, to come across a suvdsini 
(unwidowed woman), a cow, a spiritual preceptor or a Brahman 
coming in front with a pali-pdhcapdtra (spoon and cup) after taking 
his bath, the moon in front, the mother, white clothes, curds, a 
horse, an elephant, a lighted lamp, a public woman, the appearance 
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of a peacock, the Bhdradwdj (blue jay) and the mongoose, espe¬ 
cially when they pass on the left side of the person going on busi¬ 
ness, all these if seen within a hundred paces are considered auspi¬ 
cious. 

The following objects and persons are generally believed to be 
inauspicious: Oil, buttermilk; a monkey, pig, and an ass; firewood, 
ashes and cotton; red garlands, wet clothes; an empty earthen vessel, 
a woman wearing red cloth, a Brahman widow, a bare-headed 
Brahman; a cat going across the path, a dog flapping his ears, 
meeting a barber with his bag, sneezing or asking a question at the 
time of departure; howling of dogs and jackals, a lighted lamp 
extinguished by its fall to the ground, and a pair of crows playing 
on the ground. While plans or proposals are being made, it is 
considered inauspicious if any one sneezes or the sound of a lizard 
is heard. 

Some persons are very particular, aliout auspicious days and 
moments. Whenever any important work is to be done, a journey 
undertaken, or a ceremony solemnised, the auspicious time 
imuhurta) for it is calculated by the astrologer-priest ijosi). That 
Saturday is an unlucky day is a general belief among all classes of 
Hindus, In some places Friday and Tuesday are also considered 
inauspicious. Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are believed to 
be auspicious or lucky days. Sowing seed and watering trees is for¬ 
bidden on Sunday ; trees do not bear well if watered on Sunday. 
Tuesday and Friday are considered unlucky for beginning a new 
task, and Wednesday and Saturday are said to be inauspicious for 
visiting another village. 

Hindus generally believe in the effects of the evil eye. If an 
accident befalls anything of value, or it undergoes any sudden 
change, it is said to be due to the effects of an evil eye. Because 
of it a healthy child becomes sickly and cries, or small red pustules 
appear on its face, a man may suffer from indigestion or loss of 
appetite, a cow or a she-buffalo yielding plenty of milk suddenly 
ceases to give milk or gives blood in place of it, a good image is 
disfigured or broken, and even stones are shattered to pieces. 

.Various devices are popularly followed to evade the effects of an 
evil eye of which the following are found current in the district. 

Dry chillies are waved round the body of the affected person and 
thrown into the fire, and if they do not thereupon burst with loud 
noise, it is said that the effects of an evil eye are averted. Similarly 
for evading the effects of an evil eye, salt, mustard seed, hair, garlic, 
dry leaves of onions, dry chillies, and seven small stones from the 
road are put on the fire, and the fire is then waved round the body 
of the affected person and thrown away. A potsherd is heated till 
it gets red hot. One then spits on it and utters the name of the 
person suspected of the evil, the process being repeated with 
different names. The coincidence of the potsherd becoming red-hot 
at the utterance of a name identifies the individual; abuses are 
showered on the name and the affair is dismissed. It is believed 
that when black ointment is applied to the eyes, cheeks or forehead 
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of a child, there is no fear of its being affected by an evil eye; black 
beads called drstarnani and vajrabatpti, or copper amulet charmed 
by a sorcerer are tied round its neck; charmed black cotton strings 
are turned over burning incenses and tied round its arm or neck. 
Charmed ashes from the temples of certain deities or sacred ashes 
over which the Rdnia-raksd stotra i.e,, the protecting prayer to 
Rama, the seventh incarnation of Visnu has been recited, are applh 
ed to the forehead of the affected person. When children are sickly, 
always crying, and weak, or when they are short-lived, approbrious 
names such as Marya, Dhondya, Ukirdya, Kerya, Rodya, etc., are 
given to them. It is believed they improve thereby in health. 

Witches are found in almost all castes but they are specially 
numerous among low caste Hindus and the tribals. They are 
supposed to work mischief by their glance or by seizure and incan¬ 
tation. The mischief by glance is the working of the ‘evil eye’ and 
the glance of an inveterate' witch, particularly under the influence 
of jealousy, is believed to be very deadly. The working by seizure 
is through cetuk, a form of black art believed to be learnt secretly 
by women. A cetakina by the power of her incantations can kill 
a child or turn any person into a dog or other animal, can remove 
all the hair from the head of a woman or scatter filth etc., in a 
person's house, and make marks of crosses with marking nuts on all 
the clothes, or play many other such tricks without betraying a 
trace of the author of the mischief. She is said to be able to 
mesmerise a man and order him do anything she wants. She 
assumes horrid forms, terrifies her victims, drinks up or spoils the 
supply of milk, and plays the nightmares. She makes women 
barren, interferes with the milk-yielding power of cows and buffa¬ 
loes, destroys standing crops, and lurking within the churn pre¬ 
vents butter from forming. To- acquire these powers they follow 
some revoking forms of ceremonies and those who have learnt the 
black art meet at night on the amdvasyd day of every month at the 
burning grounds outside the village and there repeat their man‘ 
tras so that none are forgotten. A witch has dirty habits and 
observances. Her supernatural powers bring gain as well as 
trouble to the witch. Through tear of offending her some villagers 
may supply the witch with all articles of everyday use. But 
people generally keep watch over the actions of a woman who is 
suspected to be a witch, and if she is found practising her black art, 
and is caught red-handed, people then pour into her mouth water 
brought from the shoe-maker’s earthen pot {ktmdt). It is believed 
that, when she is compelled to drink such water, her black art 
becomes ineffective. 

A number of persons in the district, particularly villagers and 
low-caste people, believe in the existence of spirits and ghosts. 
There are both benign and malign spirits, and of them incredible 
but intere.sting stories are in circulation. Bhiite spirits are said to 
belong to two classes; gharace bhut that is family or house spirit 
and hdherce bhut that is outside spirit, and the act of their attack¬ 
ing or taking possession of a person in order to work out some 
mischief or harm is known' as badhd. The influence of a house or 
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family spirit is confined to the family to which it belongs and it is 
generally the ghost of a member who died with some unfulfilled 
desire. In appearance and character the spirit is believed to re¬ 
semble the dead person. 

In respect of the types and the descriptions of the outside spirits 
no two persons can ever agree. However, on a general consensus it 
could be said that Alvaniin or Alvat is the spirit of a Hindu 
woman who died in childbirth or during her menses. The Asards 
are water fiends seven in number and look like Brahman women 
each wearing a dress of different colour. They generally haunt 
rivers and ponds, and the person whom they attack runs towards 
water. Bdbar is a ghost of a young child. ■ Brahma Samandh or 
the Brahman ghost is dressed in a loin-cloth, a shoulder-cloth, and 
a cap ; he lives in empty houses, cremation grounds and on river- 
banks and seldom attacks people but when he does he is hard to 
shake off. Candakl or Candkdi, that is the fierce mother is suppos¬ 
ed to cause convulsions in children. It is the guardian spirit of 
low caste Hindus between two and twelve years of age. Cudal is 
the ghost of a Muslim woman who had died in childbed, while 
Hadal is a ghost of a Hindu woman who died within ten days of a 
childbirth. For the Thakurs, Hedali is a female goblin, black in 
complexion. She appears always with her head swathed in a rough 
blanket. She changes her form at will, suddenly disappearing and 
changing into flames. Sometimes for frightening people she bends 
the branch she is sitting on with such a tremendous crack that one 
expects the tree to break^. Similarly Jakifm is tire ghost of a 
married Hindu woman who died in childbed or with some unful¬ 
filled wish. She is dressed in yellow sari and bodice and wears her 
hair hanging down her back. Khavis, is the ghost of a learned 
Muslim exorcist. For the Thakurs the Khais or Bdbd as this ghost 
is popularly called is white and the stick in his hand rattles as he 
walks. His back is marked with a fm'row like depression, and his 
feet, it is said, are reversed so that the heels are m front and the 
toes at the back. He also changes form but it is easy to detect him, 
for in whatever form he may appear, he always smells of meatl 
Girhd is the spirit of a Hindu who met his last by drowning or was 
murdered. He is supposed to be full of guiles and deceives passers- 
by by leading them into false paths or to places where the water is 
deep. Kapari is also a ghost of a man who is drowned perhaps in 
the" sea. Mahdrhhut is the ghost of a dead Mahar, and Mhasd- 
sura is the ghost of a buffalo which dies of an accident.' Muhjd 
is the ghost of a Brahman youth who dies after his thread-cere¬ 
mony and before sodmuhj or thread-loosening. He generally lives 
in a Pimpal tree, and is fond of attacking women whom he cruelly 
teases, scorching them with fire, or making them barren, Jhotihg 
is the ghost of a low caste Hindu dying of an accident; he is said 
to be afraid to enter sacred places and attack people strict in keep¬ 
ing religious rites. There is a general belief that when a person 
dies prematurely with: a wish unfulfilled, his or her soul never has 
peace. The soul of that person never rests but comes back, wanders 

]. Chapekar, L N,, loc. cit., p. 91. 

2, ibid, p. 91. 
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CHAPTER 3. here and there harassing innocent people. To prevent the uneasy 
Th le troubling the living special funeral rites are performed. When 

Religion^' a woman dies in childbirth to prevent her spirit from coming back 
Ghosts and Spirits, grains of rdlas (panicum ibaliciim) are scattered on the road as the 
corpse is being carried to the burning ground. In some cases 
charmed nails are driven into the threshold and charmed lemons, 
eggs and nails are buried at the four corners of the house. 

Whosoever comes under the influence of spirits behaves in a 
manner that is not human or ordinary. 

The symptoms ascribed to spirit seizures are fever and delirium, 
pain in the hands and feet, pain in the stomach, loss of appetite, 
hiccup, and any sudden or unusual illness. Whenever any illness 
baffles the skill of the physician its origin is ascribed to spirit 
possession. Several home cures are tried in case of a person be¬ 
lieved to be suffering from spirit-attack. A fire is kindled and on 
the fire some hair and red pepper or sulphur are dropped and the 
head of the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If 
the spirit is not scared by these means the patient is taken to a 
hhagat, well known as an exorcist. And when the exorcist fails to 
effect a cure the case may be referred to a spirit-scaring deity in the 
vicinity or asked to go to Narsoba’s Vadi (in Kolhapur) sacred to 
god Dattatraya and serve a term in service of the god. In this dis¬ 
trict, Asare, a village near Pali in Sudhagad Peta is such a place. 

Serpent worship. Earthen images of snakes are worshipped in some Hindu fami¬ 
lies on the Ndga pancmni day. The Ndga (cobra) is considered to 
be a Brahman by caste, and it is believed that the family of the 
person who kills a snake becomes extinct. The cobra being consi¬ 
dered a Brahman by caste, its dead body is adorned with jdnave 
(sacred thread), and then burnt as that of a human being. 

The Hindus generally believe that snakes guard treasures. A 
covetous person who acquires great wealth during his life-time and 
dies without enjoying it, or without issue, becomes a snake after 
death, and guards his buried treasures. He does not allow anyone 
to go near the treasures and frightens those who try to approach. 
But when he wishes to hand over the treasure to anybody he goes 
to that person at night, tells him in a dream of the buried treasure 
and requests him to take it over. The snake disappears from the 
spot after the person (;ias taken possession of the treasure as request¬ 
ed. This snake, it is said, is generally very old, white in comple¬ 
xion, and has long hair on its body. 

A snake festival is observed in the Nagesvar temple at Avas 
(Tal. Alibag) on the night of the 14th of bright Kdrtika, when a 
number of devotees of Siva assemble holding in their hands vetru' 
sarpa long cane sticks with snake images at their ends. They 
advance dancing and take turns round the temple till midnight, and 
then with the permission of the chief devotee scatter with axes 
throughout the neighbouring villages to cut down and bring from 
gardens coconuts, plantains and such edible fruits. They return 
after two hours no one interfering with them in their exploits. On 
the next day they go dancing in the same way to the Kanakesvar 
hill with the snake sticks in their hands. 
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It is believed that an old snake having long hair on its body has 
a white jewel [mani) in its head, and it loses ks life when this jewel 
is removed. This jewel has the power of drawing out the poison 
of snakebite. When it is applied to the wound, it becomes green 
hut when kept in milk for sometime, it loses its greenness and 
reverts to its usual white colour. It can thus be used several times 
as an absorbent of the poison of snakebite. 

Several methods are used in villages as cures for snakebite; they 
are: (1) The use of charmed water and the repetition of mantras by 
a mdntrik (sorcerer). (2) The use of certain roots and herbs as 
medicine. (3) The removal of the sufferer to a temple famous for 
the cure. (4) Chickens (their anus) numbering from twenty to 
twenty-five are applied to the wound caused by the snakebite. This 
is known to have the power of drawing out the poison from the 
body through the wound, but it causes the death of the chicken. 

It is believed that by the power of mantras a snake can be pre¬ 
vented from entering or leaving a particular area. This process is 
called sarpa bandhane. There are some sorcerers who can draw 
snakes out of their holes by the use of their mantras, and carry 
them away without touching them with their hands. 

About the cause of the eclipses {grahatm) of the sun and the 
moon the people have various notions^ the traditional belief being 
that the sun and moon are superior deities, and the demons Rahu 
and Ketu who belong to the caste of Mangs attempt to touch them 
and devour them. -The vedha or malign influence of the monster 
is believed to begin about five hours before the commencement of 
the obscuration in the case of the Sun and about four hours in the 
case of the Moon, and during the period till the whole eclipse is 
over some observe strict fast. They take a bath at the commence¬ 
ment of the eclipse and at its close, and spend the time repeating 
the names of gods, or the gdyatri or some of the mantras. Those 
who want to acquire the art of magic or witchcraft or the power of 
removing the evil effects of snake poison or scorpion sting, go to a 
lonely place on the riverside, and there standing in v/ater repeat 
the mantras taught to them by their guru (teacher). Mangs, 
Mahars, etc., are supposed to be the descendants of Rahu and Ketu 
and when the eclipse is on they go about the streets saying loudly 
“De dan, sute girdn (give us. alms and the eclips will be over)", 
and receive from householders gifts made to them in charity. 

In many an orthodox Hindu family, when the eclipse is over 
every one bathes either at home, or in a river or in the sea. They 
fetch fresh drinking water and start cooking for the day, purify the 
house gods by going through the regular daily worship and then 
take a meal. 

In a Hindu Panedng (almanac) are mentioned several religious 
holidays. Almost in every month there occurs a sana (holiday), 
an utsava (festival), a jayanti (birthday of a god/goddess), a punya- 
tithi (anniversary of saint), and a jatrd (religious fair). Every 
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titlii (lunar day) has some religious significance ; it is sacred, suita¬ 
ble, auspicious or otherwise for some purpose or the other, but in 
the observance of these a person is led by the tradition of his 
family, caste and local usage. While all Hindus have a few 
common holidays or festivals, some sections have their exclusive 
ones, the Brahmans claiming many more than the rest. A number 
of traditional holidays have by now become either extinct or are 
fast dying out; a few new ones have come in and some neglected 
ones have been revived or infused with a new spirit, and according 
to the times, a category known as national holidays is getting add¬ 
ed to that of the religious one. The following is a chronological 
enumeration of the holidays in a year observed by different Hindu 
sections in the district: — 

The first of Caitra known as Gudhl-padva, it being the New 
Year Day according to ^alivahana Saka (era), is ushered in by 
householders by setting up in front of the house a gudhi or decora¬ 
ted bamboo pole and worshipping it. The birthday anniversary 
of god Rama and that of Hanuraan, his devotee and henchman, 
are celebrated on the bright ninth and bright fifteenth of Caitra 
respectively. Brahman women inaugurate the yearly festival of 
Caitra-Gaur by installing the deity on the liright third of this month. 

On the third of bright Vaisakh comes Ahsaya Tritiyd known 
as Akhdti by Konkan agriculturist, a day of auspicious beginning 
for their field activities in the year. With Brahman women it is 
the last day of halad-kimku ceremony of Gauri installed last 
month as the goddess is said to go to her maker (mother’s house) 
that day. The full-moon day of Jyestha known as Vata-paimtimd 
is observed by married women as a day of fast and prayer by 
worshipping the banyan tree so that their husbands’ lives may be 
prolonged. 

The bright eleventh of Asadh marks the beginning of cdtur- 
mas (holy season) and is observed as a Mahd-ekddasl by a very 
large number of people. Tire dark fifteenth of the month known 
as Deep amdvasyd is dedicated to the worship of household 
lamps. A naivedya of dough-lamps is offered to the ‘God of 
Lights’ and then eaten as his prasad. 

A number of festivals occur in the month of Sravana. The 
bright fifth of the month is observed as Ndgapancaml when in 
many a Hindu house a clay ndga (cobra) is worshipped and a 
feast enjoyed. On the full-moon day comes Ndrali-Paiirniind 
when merchants and traders particularly in • sea coast towns, to 
appease the rough waters of the monsoon sea, worship it with an 
offering of a coconut and pray for the safety of their ships which 
start sailing from the day. Brahmans and others entitled to wear 
the sacred thread observe the day as Srdvanl day and perform¬ 
ing certain Vedic rites discard the old sacred threads and put on 
new ones. The day is also known as Povatydet Pattrnima when 
Kunbis and others wear a povate (hauls of cotton thread dipped 
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in turmeric) round the neck or tied to the wrist. The dark eighth 
of Sravana is celebrated as Janmdstanii, a festival in honour of 
Srikrsna’s birthday. Ihe no-moon, day of the month known as 
Pithori Amdvasyd is observed as a vrata (vow) day by women, 
particularly by mothers whose children die young. 
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On the bright fourth of Bhadrapada comes Ganei-caturthi, the 
birthday anniversary of Ganes, the god of wisdom and of all 
auspicious beginnings. With it starts a public festival often con¬ 
tinued for days. Conjoined with the Ganes festival women hold 
a feast for three days in honour of Parvati or Gauri, the mother 
of Ganes. No festival is more enthusiastically observed by the 
agricultural classes of Kohkan than the Gauried Sana. On the 
third and the fifth lunar days of Bhadrapada come Haritdlikd 
and Rst-Pancanil which are observed as days of fast particularly by 
Brahman women. 


The dark half of Bhadrapada known, as Pitrpaksa (the Spirits’ 
Fortnight) is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors; the ninth is 
known as avidhavd-navami, and the fifteenth as sarvapitri-amd¬ 
vasyd. The Navardtri festival begins from the first day of bright 
Asvin and lasts for ten days, the first nine being known as Nava- 
rdtra (Nine Nights and the last as Dasard or Tenth); DevT-worship 
for the nine nights and Dasara celebrations on the tenth are the 
chief functions of the festival. The full-moon of Asvin is known 
as Navdnna Paitmimd ox^Kojdgafi Paurnitnd. Agriculturists pluck 
some ears of the new crop, offer them to the family god and after 
cooking partake of the food as navdnna (new food); others cele¬ 
brate the day by taking their .suppef in open moon- 
ing sugared milk in company. 

The Divdli or Dipdvali festival signifying “a Feast of Lights” 
starts from the 13th of dark Asvin and lasts for five days. Of 
these, the fourteenth of dark-Asvin or Narak-Catnrdasi is observ¬ 
ed as a gala-day or DivajT by all classes; Dhanatrayodasi and 
Laksmipujami, the thirteenth, and the fifteenth of dark-Ashvin 
respectively are of special importance to merchants and traders. 
The first day of Kartika known as Balipratipadd marks the begin¬ 
ning of the commercial New Year; and the second day of Kartika, 
known as Bhdublj is meant for brothers to express their affection 
for their sisters by giving them presents. Other minor holidays 
occurring in the month are the Mahd-EkddaHs, the elevenths of 
both the bright and the dark half, Tuldsi-vivdha celebrated on the 
12th of the bright half, and Tripuri-paurnimd falling oh the full- 
moon-day. 

In Margasirsa the bright sixth known as Campd sasthi is 
observed with tali ceremony by families who are devotees of god 
Khandoba of Jejuri. 


light or drink- 


The day the sun enters APakara (the zodiac sign of capricorniis) 
which as a solar incident occurs on the 14th of January but on an 
uncertain tithi (lunar date) in the month of Pausa is celebrated 
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as Makara Sahkrdnt, It is marked with a feast in the afternoon, 
and in the evening by an exchange of tilagula between friends aixd 
relatives to the accompaniment of the standard Marathi formula, 
which means, ‘take this sesamum and jaggery and talk sweet’. 
The day previous to Sankrdnt is called ^ogi on which a special 
dish called khicadi is offered to the gods and eaten ; the next day, 
following Sahkrdnt is known as Kihkrdnt on' which newly 
married girls distribute auspicious articles to suvdsinis. 

The dark thirteenth or fourteenth of Mdgh known as Mahd- 
Sivardtra is a festival particularly observed by the devotees of 
god Si/a. To them it is a day of fast and prayer. Siva’s 
temples are lighted and alms are given to mendicants and religious 
beggars. 

The last festival of the year is Shimgd or Holi which begins from 
the fifth of bright Pbalguna and lasts till the Rahga-Pahcaml day 
i.c., the fifth of dark-Phalguna. Bonfires are lit.-from the tenth day 
of Pbalguna, but the principal day is the full-moon day, when the 
mothi holl (big bonfire) is celebrated. The next day, known as 
dhulavad is also observed as a'holiday. The dark fifth is known 
as Rahgapahearni when the sacred fire of the Holi is extinguished 
by throwing coloured water over it, and people walk through the 
streets enjoying the liberty of throwing at passers-by dashes of 
coloured water. 

26th January—Indian Republic Day, 27th ApribShivajl Jayanli, 
Ist August— Punyatithi holiday, of Lokmanya Tilak, 15th August— 
Independence Day and 2nd October—Gandhi Jayanti are observed 
as National Holioays. 

A number of forms of entertainment mainly religious in nature 
are known to the people. The religious minded Hindu, particu¬ 
larly if he has taken to sagtina devotion (idol-worship) attaches 
great religious merit to japa repeating silently the name of the 
Lord and more so to attending or participating in different kinds 
of religious expositions or entertainments such as purdna, pra- 
vacana; kathd or kiriana and bhajana delivered by professionals 
in a technique of their own. Formerly kirtana was a necessary 
item in the festival of any village deity ; casual kirtans were per¬ 
formed by Kirtankdrs who happened to pass by the village. A 
tendency is seen nowadays to use the Kirtana institution as a 
vehicle for spreading more of cultural and social ideas than purely 
religious ones. Bhajana is the chanting of religious songs in 
chorus, and as a form of religious communion it seems to be very 
popular at present. Almost every village in Konkan has a 
bhajana group. Bhajana mandalis found in the district are of 
three types: (i) Ektdre —those who use a guitar with a single chord; 
(ii) Nalavdle —those who use a big drum or a sort of tabor, as their 
special musical instrument, and (iii) Sdgra-sahgit bhdjanis, highly 
developed musical parties’. 


Kale D. N., lac-eit, p. 254. 
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popular jaittong l^joyg are, galnes; .flueh '.as 
Atyg palyd, Kh<)-k)i(>, Hiiln-iu, Vili-ddndu and Lagor-yrt. Giimes f»f 
(inarbk's), , hhotiird (top) and palang iyilfi), .'anud./tag and 
chase games such An(lhali-k()sir)ilnr, ■ Ldparidav arc popular 
among hoys , of all ages.. Games such as: Abdtddbi, Gup-cup-toM; 
Sur-puranihi, and Vdghdmkdri are played in a; team spirit. Bhdiiu 
fudi . (j]Oiisor'kcc\nng), Sdp^ar^Qie, Phu^dyd 'act essentially games 
played by girls.. 

Of the po[)uIar indoor games' (iirfent in thc clistiict the chie^ 
are: chess Bitddhibtd, cards P^/Z/c and . Song/yk, the Iiulian hack,: 
ganrilnon. The chess played in Indian or 'Hindu .style din'ers froif) 
the Turc^pean game, in s(nTio,points ,such as ; ■ only the pawns of thg 
king, queen and castleS can at starting'move tw'o s'quaresy that t|ic 
first mo,VC ,of the ki'tigV when not under check, may be the same 
as a knight’s move; titat only the kmg’s and queen'.s pawns eaq 
Ixc'ornc a queen: and tliat, if the game goes on till five pieces are left, 
it is hirawn. The jarajon style in the Hindu game is played with 
t)ic rule that no covered piece can be taken. 

Of the card games a type known as frnnjifdli played by three 
plavcrs with eight .suits of round ctird.s—twelve cards to each suit— 
is-now jHacticallv e.xiinct. The current, tard games played- anWiig 
the cliia arc mostly Contract Bridge., Bezique, Rummy and Flush; 
among (jthers the [)<j[)uiar games (<jf doubtful origin) are: Ludis', 
Pdc-tui-doii, Sdt Jidli and JJiald)u. 

The game of Sonp^tva or Indian backgammon is played with 
sixteen counters sons^tvd of two or four colours, eight or four . iii 
each. The scoring is fixed hy throwing either three hand dice or 
six kdi'di shells. ’ The-garne is played between two sides of two to 
eight players and with eight counters for each side. The playing 
hoard is like a cross of four rectangles each rectangle being mark¬ 
ed like a chess hoard eight squares lojig. and three broad enclosing 
a central spac c square. Starting one hv one from the scpiarc iicxt 
to the central space the players send the counters round the outer 
'tow of scpiarcs rill tliey wxu'k back to the starring point. A piece 
unle.ss protected is captured by the opposite player and it has t6 
start afresh and complete the round; The game goes on rill orte 
party succeeds iii working all its men round the board. 

The modern, games played in some educated families arc 
nraughts, and Snakes and Ladders; Carrom is played lM>th-at 
clul)s and in families. 

Recreational activities popular with the rural population in, the 
district arc; gvinnasrics and wrestling, Tamdsds, cart-racing, 
hetiing.ani lights Ix'twecn. lams, cocks :m(l buffaloes, theatricals 
known as .Liililu, and folk-dancing and singing. 

I'dlnii nr.Akhdrjd as an indigenous iustitution lor training 
aVhU'tes and w.ie.srleis...tju>ugli is now in the w;ine in the district, 
towns like Mali;ld. AJihag, I.’ai.i'el. Lhan ;inci stieh other jilaCcs are 
rc-porred ,i() luaiiu.sin still a few l/ilinis as rradirional c'ontrcs of this 
useful recreation, A local gymnasium is usually under a mastef 
A-2061 —12-.\ 
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ustad, generally an experienced athlete who is paid by his pupils 
by way of entrance and monthly fees and by gifts when a pupil 
masters wielding a weapon. The usual time for amateurs to 
indulge in athletic exercises is the evening before dinner. For 
developing strength and stamina the popular exercises followed 
are baithak, sitting on the ground and rising with a spring; and 
dand, stretching the body face-down nearly parallel to the ground, 
supporting its weight on the hands .and toes and alternately 
straightening the arras and letting the chest drop between them. 
Clubs mudguls (pair) generally or blackwood and weighing from 
a pound to ten pounds each, and karela (single) weighing twenty 
pounds or more are also much used for the purpose. Muscles are 
strengthened and made agile by pulling chains and practising 
‘grips and jumps’ on a polished pole malkhdmb. Dumb-bell, bar¬ 
bell, double-bar, etc., are the other adjuncts used with the same 
objective. Of contests of skill and strength are the exercises with 
the pattd or long sword, lakadi and bothdti sticks, and a kind of 
fencing displayed with pharigadga, a leather-quilted stick and a 
shield. For training in wrestling is provided a wrestler’s pit 
hatidd filled with soft earth where various holds after Indian style 
to make the rival's back touch the ground are practised. 

Wrestling as a popular pastime is of late generally losing its 
ground in the district. However, wrestling bouts, or phads as the 
local term goes, are orgjinised well and the villagers take a great 
interest in them. These bouts are mostly hdd in the monsoon 
the main days being the festivals of Nag PancamT, Janmastami, 
and Narali Paurnima. Bouts are also arranged at many of the 
village fairs. Hardy youths specially equip themselves with 
practice and training under ustdds (guides) lo enter the arenas of 
wrestling tournaments at various places in the district. Funds are 
raised by the villagers to meet the expenses of organising the 
tournament and getting prizes for the winners. A combatant is 
recognised as the winner if he succeeds in throwing his opponent 
on the ground, and makes his back touch the ground. 

Tamdsd seems to be a popular recreational activity in the rural 
parts of the district. There are generally two kinds of tamdsds: 
one performed by village amateurs wherein the ndcyd (dancer) is 
generally a boy dressed as a girl, and the other staged by profes¬ 
sionals, the dancer being necessarily a Kolhdti female. Although 
there is no rule regarding the proper season for the tamdsd per¬ 
formance, need of proper accommodation limits the season to the 
dry months of the year. Of the religious occasions, Simgd and 
the annual village fairs are the ones which are usually accompani¬ 
ed by tamdsd performances. 

Bullock-racing in light carts (chakadds) goading the animals to 
speed by using pardni (nail-pointed stick) is a popular amusement 
with the agriculturists in the district. The fairs of Ceiil, at the 
shrine of Datta, and of Avas, at the temple of Nagesvar are 
known as the ‘fairs of cartmen’. A number of frantic cartmen 
long for the day of such a fair when they take part in cart-racing. 
With a similar spirit of Oontest the villagers enjoy the fights 
between rams, cocks and buffaloes specially trained for the purpose. 

I2-B 
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Dramas dealing with paurdi}ik (mythological), historial or 
social themes and enacted mainly by enlightened amateurs on 
festive occasions such as Rama and Hanuman Jayanti, Ganeiol~ 
sava, and Mahdsivardtra constitute still a popular form of enter¬ 
tainment with the rural population in the district. These per¬ 
formances which arc known as Lalita are perhaps the precursors 
of the modern drama enacted on the Maharastra stage. 

Various types of dancing activities generally of the nature of 
folk dances are current among the people of the district. The 
occasions for the dances arc usually the various religious festivals 
occurring mainly in the months of Sravana, Bhadrapad and 
Phalguna. The festivals of Gokuldstami and Dahikdld celebrated 
on the dark eighth of Sravana and on the day following arc occa¬ 
sions for the display of goph and tipri, and Kdld and Govindd 
dances. Sravana also gives an occasion for Mangalagaur dances 
among Brahmans which are danced exclusively by females the 
most popular and prominent of them being the phugadi. Besides 
phugadis a variety of allied dance forms are also displayed as 
Mangalagaur dances, e.g., Nach-go-ghumd, Kombdd, Pingd, 
Zttnmd, Pagddphu, Kis-bdi kis, and many others. On the bright 
fourth of Bhadrapad and after come the Ganes and Gauri 
festivals. In towns, public Ganapati festival may be celebrated by 
meld (troupe of boys, girls or of both) performances and by 
demonstrations of physical feats, singing, and amateur artistic 
individual dancing. But the Gauri festival which is enthusiasti¬ 
cally observed by agricultural classes is spent in singing, dancing 
and merry-making. Dancers pay house to house visits and dance 
a Gauri-Ganapatted Ndca before the goddess in each house. 
Women have their own dances and songs but they do not dance 
while men are dancing. KunbI and AgrI women indulge in 
Phugadi and allied dances at the time of Gauri. The Ganapati 
Dances as performed by the AgrI males has three varieties: 
variety one is a simple dance conducted by a buvd who sings and 
beats the mil (drum) to regulate the steps and other movements of 
the dancers numbering eight to twenty; in variety two, the- danc¬ 
ing party arc equipped witli pairs of small sticks tipryds in addition 
to kerchiefs and ghuhgurs; the variety three is known as the 
Dance of the Sylphs (Paried-Ndea) which includes boys and girls 
dressed in fancy dresses of paris or celestial beings^ 

Besides the Agris the Son-Kojis, the fishermen community of 
the district, are famous for their Kolyded ndca. It is a dance 
imitating a boat being rowed in the open sea. “With the minia¬ 
ture oars in their hands the dancers imitate the rowing of a boat, 
now in full swing, now in lull. With their bodies swaying back¬ 
wards and forwards in full unison they create a plastic picture of 
a boat tossing on the waves of the sea.”* 

The tribals in the district particularly the Katkaris and the 
Thakurs are famous for their folk-dances. Apart from the exclu¬ 
sive male or female group-dances in the open the Katkaris have 
mixed group dances in private. Under a stranger’s gaze their 
women run shy and men feel reserved, and this could be said of 
the Thakurs too. 

Kale D. N. loc. cit. p. 257 Agarkar— Folk'Dancts of Maharashtra, p. 59. 
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The; faririaf ioh. (if thcBC, .tribal group ^'dances, is usuariy ;a;etrrid]ar 
one. The important figures- in the daiice atx; .jCvto,. iiairiaiy^.ithE 
Khclyd and . the Dholyay die .first is die singer and Icaxicr-dancel*, 
and the second is. the. musician of die drum. The dance com¬ 
mences with the Dholyd heating the drurri, and the dancers gather¬ 
ing round him in a circle. Some of them, particularly the 
khc\\d, have cdla (jingles), tied to their feet. The Khelyd sings 
ont a line of a song which is then repeated in chorus by the 
.group.- He; then initiates the dancing move and others foljow suit. 
The drummer doubles his .speed the dancers displaying more lively 
steps, and as .he trebles oi- quadruples his speed the tempo of the 
djandng increaseSi' Thi-s goes on till the dancers get tired. The 
drummer then'tesumes the.; original speed, and the (lancers cease 
dancing, walk a silent, round or.two and then make a halt. The 
khelyd then sings out the,second line of his song, the chorus takes 
up the refrain,, and re.sumcs dancing afrc.sh. I'or every start,, the 
beginning step.s arc the same, hut as the dancing progresses, new 
exliihkion stcp.s arc displayed. 

The K.hkari women have dances of their own. T.argely,, they 
irnitate the dances- of their men, but they have got their own songs 
vv-hlch are distina. from male songs by way of greater simplicity 
and charming rhythm. The exclu.sively female dance of the 
Katkaris is the 7)cm dance which in some respects rescrnhlcs th.c 
■Garbd dance of Gtijarad. 

The Thakurs hn\e a variety of dances. During the llo.li 
festival they dance the Ph,uUyd}d, on Gokul Astami, the Govinclrl 
and during the Vagh-baras festival the Vd^hyd dance. The Ma 
men and women never participate in a mixed dance as the Ka do. 
The Ma men’s dance is called Kdmhacl in some places. The Ma 
women's dance has no particular name. Tlie Tanidsd, in which 
a young hoy in female attire dancc.s to the accompaniment of in¬ 
struments played by his companions, is the only instance of solo 
dancing among the Idiakurs'h 

Communities which are economicallv. edncarionallv and socially 
backward as compai'cd Vvith other rommimilies in t'he district are 
included in three distinct groups, i’/sf, (1) Scheduled Castes: Mahar, 
\'Iang, Chamhhar,, Dhor, etc. often known known as ktarijans'-. 
(2) Scheduled Tfi-hes: Katkaris. KalhodTs. Mahaefev Kolis, Thakfirs. 
etc., knovvn as AdiOdS'ls: '^m\ (3) othc-r Backward Classes: Rin'iid, 
.Bhoi. M’aliiar Koli,'Swfyavahsi ' Kcih'. cm. Recently fhe Govern¬ 
ment of Mahrirastra has abolished the category of ' the other 
Backward Classes and the commiinities have been grouped under 
new-classe.s- based- on income basis, i.e.. ‘Economicallv Backward 
C]a‘;ses’ who can .now take the advantage of facilities of free edlira 
tion provided bv -the State. 


tVi-lin[r A, 'The Katkaris. pp. 127 --32- 
Chapekar L. .V, The Thakurs, pp. 153-57, 
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Details' as to chc talukawise population: of the Scheduled Castes 
and:Scheduled Tribes in the distric t based on Census, of 1951 are 
Itcfciiwipbpnl'aiioit':d«^j ails ni other Backward Glasses are not 
avMalfjle. 


dH?ApTER 

Thca Peoples 
Backward 

COMMUJS.ITIt,S». 


SpiIBbflBEP CASTKS and Scili'.DULBD.TJilBES, KOLABA 

DisrkicT, 1951 



Murnc of taluka <jr 
mahal 

( 

Total 

population 
of the 
taluka or 
mahal 

Population of 

Serial 

^■>10. 

•Schedirled 

Castes 

Scheduleid 

T’ribes; 

(1) 

ci) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

iS' 

l.i' 

W 

,*Uibag 

Karjat’ 

Khal&pUr 

Mnhad 

Mangaon 
.Mhasla (Alabal) 

'Harivel 

Poladpur (Alahal) 
kohS 

iShrivardhah (Mahal:) 

.^udhagad (l)Iahal) 
tJr'ap (Ma'hai), 

' Mutuij (Mahal) 

105,455 

70,172- 

41,601 

107.^46 

109,973 

34,907 

91,386 

69,663 

36,33’5 

-67,913 

.3fi,88> 

35.633 

■ 47,322 

39,968 

1,966 

4,780 

’2,433 

10,665 

1.0,631 

4.707 

3,2il8 

: fl>593 1 

3,320- 
3,846 
! 3;943 

2,897 
.389 

1,666 

7,046 

18,076 

13,283' 

2,044. 

8,693 

679 

9,341 

12,691 

336 

7,867 

.374; 

7,909 

1,449 

2,396' 


Total 

909,083' 

. 36,296 

92,384 


According to the enumeration of 1951 Census for Kolfiba Dis¬ 
trict ihe'popiiiaftioh 'of' thei' Seiiedulfe'd Cks^tes' and the Scheduled, 
Tiihefe wa^; 148,880'be 16; 1 pei tchif'df the total'.population‘of the 
distHctd'^Of tlies^ the- Schcddled'' Castes''.corisisted ‘ of "56,29^11 
('di.' 27,757 ; /. 28.539) ^kihsbns^ ’or d.'l9 pet' cent',of the pppulahonV 
53.098 (m. 26,135 ; f. 26,963) or 94.34;per'cent of thenr being in 
fhc' ruraT areas, and’3,198 (m, 1,622: f- l',576) ,br 5,69 per cent'in 
the urban areas.‘ The Scheduled'Tribes'consisted of 92,584 (?«,. 
45:304 ; ’/. '47,180) pbrsbiis or ’10.18 per dent of‘the pfop.ulation, of 
Wlddi 86,687 (m. 42,336 ;•/. 44,351),dr ’93.63 per • cent' lived 'in 
fiital areas and 5,897 ('ml'2;968';- /.’ 2,929) of ’6.37 per cent in the 
lifban barcasl Tt could be generally • said that although tpe Sche'-' 
(hiled Castes w'efd leiis lirltanisc^' than . thd' gchcral, popnlatidh, 
pheif/jirDpdrtion to the ■'ndn-agricull Ural , classes vv^s greater Than 
that ■ to "tHe'lgeneral ' popuFatidn. Th'd Inj^r- pfdpoTtibn' of a'gfi-’ 
cultural labourers ancl low proportion of owner-cultivators Wdrdi 
characteristic of the Scheduled Castes. Generally the Scheduled 
Tribes in' th'e district were not only'’prifriarilyTtiraT dwellers, but 
also primarily agriculturists, 33.61 per cent of them'being tenants. 

I (Kach one of the backw'ard communities has got its characteristic’ 
features;and peculiarities in reilpett of custorns ’ahd manners, and' 
to some extatt they Have been tllready Tf^''’iuusly desefibed. 'Dcs-i 
criptions in detail of the two- major tribal communities, , 172 .,. the 
Krttklirii;; dtAl thc'ThakTb s' in^tlic disfrici are given, below,. 
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The tribe of Thakurs is found in the hilly parts of Karjat. 
Khalapur, Panvel, Sudhagad and Pen talukas of this district. 
The opinion that there is a strain of Rajput blood in Thakurs is 
borne by no valid evidence. The tribe is at present divided 
into two endogamous sections, the Ma and Ka. Ma and Ka 
villages are distinct, members of the two sections not preferring 
to live in one hamlet. However, it is not likely that they arc 
separate peoples. According to the 1941 Census their population 
in the district was 22,182. 


The Thakurs are a small squat tribe, certainly better looking 
than their neighbours, the Katkaris. Most of them are of 
medium height. The general complexion is brown, best describ¬ 
ed as chocolate. Hair generally straight or wavy, curly hair 
being an exception. They have large, though not very prominent 
cheekbones, rather full lips and deep sunk eyes. Among the 
better sort the expression is sparkling and genial. The elderly 
men almost always shave the head except the top-knot which is 
carefully grown. The men wear loin-cloth, and occasionally a 
waistcloth and a blanket, and a piece of cloth tied round the 
head. The women wear a lugade (robe) very tightly wound 
round the waist so as to leave almost the whole leg bare. The 
end of the robe is always tucked at the waist and never drawn 
over the head. The only covering for the upper part of the body 
is a very scanty bodice and a heavy necklace of several rounds 
of white and blue glass beads. Earrings are worn both in the 
lobe and rim, and by men as well as by women and children. 
Bangles are found in abundance; noserings are rare. 

Thakurs are known to be truthful, honest, teachable, and harm¬ 
less. They neither borrow nor steal, almost never appear either 
in civil and criminal courts, and are neat and cleanly in their 
ways. They keep their houses thoroughly clean, and have all the 
ordinary brass and copper pots and pans. The well-to-do live in 
good houses with a separate cooking room and cattle shed. The 
poor Thakurs live in a square hut of wattle and daub, the walls 
four or five feet high and fourteen or sixteen feet long, and the 
roof of palm leaves. Near their houses, if there is an open 
space and water, they grow plantains and vegetables. If they do 
not earn enough to support themselves, they do not take to evil 
courses but live on wild vegetables, roots and herbs. They are 
very particular about their drinking water, always choosing a 
spring or a good well, and taking great pains to keep the water 
pure. 

The community lives in exclusive hamlets located on high 
altitudes known as Thdkurvddis. They hold aloof from other 
castes, and as much as possible live by themselves. In bygone 
days it was their practice to shift the location of the village on 
the outbreak of an epidemic but this nomadic tendency is now 
practically obsolete. Tlie residents of a hamlet are usually 

•The latest account of the tribe is by Dr. L. N. Ch^ekar, The Thakurs of the 
Sahyadris, Bombay, I960. 
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related to each other, though not necessarily. A Thdkurvddi has 
a hereditary Thakur headman patil who is otherwise known as 
padekhot. He acts as a social functionary for the community 
and has special duties as well as privileges. 

Though they call themselves Hindus, the Thakurs are more or 
less animists believing in magic and witch-craft. They worship 
the leading Hindu gods, but the chief objects of their devotion 
are Ceda, Hirva, Bhavani, Supli, Khanddba Kanhoba, Vaghya 
and Vetal. Images of these, embossed on silver plates, are kept 
by them in their houses. They have a strong faith in ghosts 
and are often possessed by Vaghya. Like other tribals they are 
fond of dancing. 

The home tongue of Thakurs is Marathi, spoken with a long 
drawl. Though respectful in their manners they almost always 
use the singular even in addressing a superior. The names m 
common use among men are Bahgo, Bhadya, Budhya, Dhavlu, 
Goma, Neina, Jan, Kamb, Maidya, Mahgya, Nana, Padu, 
Pashya, Sakroo, Soma, and Valu ; and among ‘women, Ahili, 
Bali, Dhani, Gomi, Nemi, Kanhi, Nagi, Nami, Padi, Pali, and 
Thani. Apart from the two main endogaraous divisions the 
Thakurs have several surnames which are grouped under a 
number of exogamous divisions called kills. 

Among Thakurs, the midwife, who is of their own caste, stays 
for five days. On the fifth day is observed the pochard rite at 
which goddess Satavai represented by heaps of rice grains is 
worshipped. Yekkhand (orris-root) is tied round the child’s neck 
and the mother’s purification is over. On the eighth day, the 
mother of the child visits the well, bows to it, and fetches water. 
When the child grows old, its hair are clipped by its maternal 
unde and collected by its paternal atmt. 

Marriage in the same kill or with mother’s sister s daughter 
and sister’s daughter is not allowed. The custom of bride-price 
is current and is fixed at Rs. 10 besides a quantity of grain. Girls 
are generally married between twelve and fifteen and boys 
between twenty and twenty-five. The offer of the marriage comes 
from the boy’s father and if it is accepted the girl is presented 
with a rupee and a black glass bead necklace in a caste meeting. 
Payment of the bride-price on a later day confirms the marriage 
relations and from thenceforth the girl visits the hbuse of the 
prospective husband and vice-versa. Among the Ka-Thakurs a 
Dhavalekarin (priestess-cimi-songstress) officiates oyer the lagan 
ceremony. She besmears the person of the bridegroorn with 
turmeric powder, a portion of which is then sent to the bride with 
a basing (marriage-coronet); she also ties into a knot the ends 
of the garments of the boy and the girl and then sings songs 
while all the assembled shower rice grains over the marrying 
couple. Among Ma-Thakurs at the time of lagan, the bride and 
bridegroom stand opposite each other with a curtain of cloth 
held between them, a Brahman priest, who presides over the 
rites; chants hymns and throws rice grains over the couple. 
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WlicnMhc curfciir^. is. ri^aiovcd rhe bride and bridc-grooin excliaiigf 
r^thoix,plates, andiitiho priest tics into :a,Jaiot.thc ends of the couple's 
garments. Next, ;hc asks the>couple to move, five, times round the 
Jionia fire khvdled by .iura or round jtihe : copper i pot :of , wacei 
plated between their seats and fastens mahgahuLra round the 
brkte’$''neck. Tfi'is- bver.Nhe bf-kk; goes inside ■ and .coiiies with an 
aiidi waives- it'i-oiind-the bridegroom’s face. In caSe the. Ixty 
is poor,' he inay-blKrose to 'Serve hi.s pros[>'efmc' father-in-law for a 
fixed period' of time in lieu of the hride-price and at the end of 
Atfre pbidod get'married to-the girl at her father’s e.xpcnse. If ^ 
youth and a-girl tAke a fiking for'each Other thty- may start 
leading a married life ari<f hold the fogah-ceremony after the 
birth of children. Divorce is alk»we<l and so also a widow 
marriage. Tluikurs either bury or cremate their dead. 

'I,')k; l.fihc maiMtaiiis .iLseli'i IrM'.agriculfure; and forest labour . as 
^vjell ;is by scdljng, forestApruducc. Though many live in hamlets 
,ar|d . work as labourers, .aortke Thakur villages are well built ^and 
the . people arc as well clothed a.s in a Kunbi village. Though 
genforally very , backward in educariah . some have passed the 
V^ernacvtlar finalyexaminattbn. and cgot ,,'-employment .. as. school 
teat hej-s,pil'd, forest guards.!,-.. 

'' i'hc {ribe- of Katk;ui,^';ilsd'known as K.-dbodi, get ting us nanii: 
])erh,-i[)s from the oeciiptirion of making hath t)r eatechu, the 
thickeijcd ju/oc oi-K-hair (Acacia catcchii). it once extensiyely 
fo,lI.owcd is returned as numbering 39,167 (1941) in Kojaba., and 
as found .in tl^ fiifliV tracts pf; the coimt.ry. Their pcGuliar clialep; 
which contains ceriainAypids pomrnon aniong the Bhih and tlicii' 
custbrns -(o -some extepn dndicafe probably a Bhii origin. Hpw- 
eveiv from tlieif atppk^rifncc, qulpirc, customs and rpHgipn it wniild 
appear that (hey are a^i aboriginal . tribe , little ' influenced by 
Brahinani.sm. 


The Krukarls arc divided into two main di,visian.s, itaincly, the 
Sons pr; Marat ha anp tbc; Dhors. The Son or Maratha,'Katkam 
do riot cat co'w's flesh and are ,allowed to draw water at the 
village : well and ■ to .enter .-Kuphi.'s houses -and . temples.. T^he 
Dhons arc considered,,degraded; as they eat .beef. The two divi-’ 
sions do not pitermarry or interdipe. The KatltarTs in. Kolaba 
arc:mainlv Suns, ,t|ic Tharifi district ((Qnsisiing.of, many , t)hotSv 
iDic people arc,,mueh darker and slurimer thya the othey' ’forest 
tribes; . The men generally shave the face and head, and .wear 4 
very, uiarked. top-kjjipt,. ^onic' gvpwing . loiig,, laattcd, hair. The 
women ark tall apd slim-gnd .those,living rn the interior singulapW 
^irty anp uiikcfnpt.. They,,are, an'Ong, .healthy a-nd ■^hn'rdy,.,',^^ 
pass through child,-blrtih with lit-tle tniyhle or .pain. The pceu- 
liarity of the dress of: Katliari women is the number of bcadi 
necklaces they wear, iand: the ghtss and. ractaf .banglc.s, .tyhiGh 
etbver., almost.:(nc. vyl4oik :bf the: forearm. -They' wear, the . ../agadif 
(tpbe)'tightly m'ound rp.und :the-waist, and drayyi up .between,,the 
phi'gps. ; They alfSp ,.wpar,^ .long, hanging ear-rings. Tlip ‘ dfesk -p^ 
th^ nia.Ie,, is extremely simple.:, A,irtAgohr (a stjuare piece .of, clptji 
passed, oyer, the wdlstTPorci 4nT‘ cira.wn: het.w,ccn,.'the.- .less rt'iphtiv 
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qmi,jriick«ch.hciiind),ju; tom-cU/ih- lioHcH mundwthc wtii'st .so'as.,to 
(xjvqr-i'tlac. oi'i kxtpk (aiwaLsi^cuat: udth shore/s-iccvus), 

'a;;doth ;toi \cind) :x(ij]jiiMLithe:,!)hciad . jis . truban .:m(l ;aj ghoagiult 
|tjlaiiikat| tjo.'djL'fy ithc^simi, . ivitid,. !and rain ara the simple .items jof 
the. Kritkaii itfressii 

Formerly the .Kfitkarls chose - their setilehieirts in the I'orests to 
-smt 'their'CoitVerrtiL'net.‘, 'Selhc;t-fng a .spot f-hai' promised good- iitmr- 
ihg or tillage, and leaving k as convenience dictated. Even to 
die presen'r alayv aH epklctmic; 6r '^iclvncs-S''oceasjcintnIy induce-the 

f Ueopk; of a tv'/dt"co vacate it and settle elsewhere in the ncigh- 
H>tirhcawt: n iteii' ses;tlcmi;fn’i?; are '’khown ‘ ait' KdlxrJtfdr ciich vdefi 
having -a h'etuljnaii,■ nhlled'•M7/'A"vVho' fs the-soeitil- licad - of- ' tik* 
eoHuniinity- and is assistcd'Fy a •/\<7>F/»drt- dr Pradhdn. Beside^ 
the two ntaki eiKlogamork division.s, namely, the ■■ Suns and dite 
|^)hprs the tribe has :several exoganiotis divisions re])rc.sen|ted - by 
surnt^ines kpowti is A’tt/-S| speji .as: AhityBltpi, Caikva,d,'Cpiarpa. 
Kapidi,' More, Alukue, Selar, ' Vajvi anti Vttgh. It is commonly 
alleged,, that soma of. these surnaines such as More, Vaghmare, 
etc.„.‘are .'tpreiiu?tl.c in origin,! though reverence for the totem is 
PO Ipnger ohservaftlc-. 

Dhors liave no restrictions on intermarriage among dillercnt 
families. But amongst ^rns- marriage berwccit mcmlrers bPar- 
kig the stimc'-surhume' ok kill hot alkhved-'. ■ 'First fousins >are 
hot, allowed CO marry,'chough cross c'otiSins 'rriay.Fmarriage with 
fhother's sister’s dauglvter and sister’s <langhter - is, taiVod!- Girls 
generally married'betw^edn- 1-2, artd -15 aiid -Imys bet week I'S 
and 2 >.i''''rh 5 ; ckkoni nf hridc-price is cuvrerit kv the tribe’ and 
tfk' ttmotitlti va;ries -'from Rfe, 7' to,'Rsr 25.' A’girl’s father ”-may. 
keep'in his liouse a youth, With, a -view to have him as hi.s ablk 
iit-law. Tills youth hits' >td '^etve' hlS' favhe¥dndaw'for 

, ;Iti '.K.olaha, rhe marriage ceremonies of-both the Sop and lAhor 
Katkarts arc identical; in 'rhm.ia, they greatly dilfej".: , .Thcj 
father of the boy takes, the initiative in arranging his Sony 
marriage. The betrothal is followed by the sertlemcnt of dej 
(bridp-price),. and iif ,,the wedding fe vq.; be-deferred thc hoy 
fastens q necklace; on ,thf' girl,s, .tKGk<- ; ip •- t-he presence of, the. 
pifnck ..; d lie marriage is.:pe| fv)rme<l- hv a Kfi 1 k;ih, . wlioi .frorxt ■ hiS) 
vimm:MF’;l!i/G h:a« if^Gtr.-chowai'hy .the ;tiil)e- to he ithed-marriiigc 
ptt-kst :Qr;:Go.karm.:',,fThp wedding dky is fexed by the. hoy’s falheit 
Lti consultation with, the p(/n<;7;.'■'Fluf .months fOr weddings atV 
Margtisifsa,, Magh.,Vttisa,kJ,),;n)d phatguna,^, Oir .the day. marriago 
ipaitdalis ereciedv.o-nc ohitfi po.sr being, of fh-p/icr. 'J’hd wedding .takh 
[piac/: at tl.ie ii,ride's; vil(age. Op .the arrival of rhe,.bridegroom and, 
Ip.s party at-the bride’s' pandal, the bridegroom, and the Inide aiie: 
ccigether givc.p a f.eremoniaj ,hashing, anti Unt-, the itime.dhc brides 
gaaippr presents the bride d ifd'he (7t/gW6').- .Tliv hridd then; goc.s;into 
tjie, hou.se. puts on it he. ;new robe fiiuF'eniues out, and- sits beside tha 
bridggroop]. ,{h krpni,, of ,:;the,:c.oiiple jl'tye, aiKifried Tvojnem make 
^fppttcfpiiplyd^; inf;,\yhichhppiihi,j;WO}yfln -ndheft.da pj(h .iicmtl ia 
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betelnut. The bride and the bridegroom are then told to grasp 
their great toes and five men lift them in this position and deposit 
them on the rice pattern. The bridemaids place a brass tray 
behind the bride. The men then throw rice on the heads of the 
couple and what is left is thrown into the tray. Of the money 
three pice are given to the bride and two pice to the bridegroom, 
and with this the marriage ceremony is complete. Following 
this, however, the bridegroom has to rasten a necklace of black 
beads on the brides neck. Next day the married couple goes to the 
bridegroom’s village escorted by a party of musicians, and the 
day after, the bridegroom bathes the bride, and washes off the 
turmeric powder. For five days the couple remains at home and 
on the sixth day some rice flour balls cooked by the bride are 
sent to her parents who then distribute the balls one to each 
house-hold. This terminates the marriage ceremonies. 

Among Katkarls remarriage of widows is permitted. Should 
a bachelor desire to marry a widow he has first to marry a rui 
bush. Divorce which is known as dava is allowed with the per¬ 
mission of the headman of the tribe, if the husband and wife do 
not agree. Wives who have been divorced may marry again by 
the widow rc-marriage forms. Adultery is usually compounded 
by the payment of a fine. 

Katkaris generally cremate their dead. When a person dies 
of cholera, he is buried until the outbreak of cholera is over; the 
body is then dug lap and burnt. If the death occurs at night, 
the funeral is put off till the next day, the corcse being watched 
all night with the singing of special dirges. On the third day 
after cremation the mourners visit the burning ground and 
gather the ashes and on the top of the ash-heap place some 
cooked rice. On the twelfth day, the chief mourner puts some 
food on the roof as an offering to the dead. 

The relirion of tite Katkaris, so far as they have any, is 
animism, what worship there is among the Katkaris is paid to 
the Kunbi village god, gamdev, and to such minor gods as 
Muslya, Mha^a, Vetal, Jarimari and Hirva. 

The Katkaris in Ivolaba district are more or less a settled tribe. 
Many of them, both men and women have found permanent 
employment as ricc-clcaners in Panvel and Karjat or as charcoal- 
makers with forest contractors ; some partly support themselves 
by tillage, nearly 20% of their population being agriculturist. 
When their supply of grain is finished, they gather and sell fire¬ 
wood and wild honey and, with their bows and arrows, kill small 
deer, rabbits, hares and monkeys. When these fail they dig old 
threshing floors for rats. The Karkari admits the rodents, as well 
to their grain store, as his bill of fare. Katkarl women work hard, 
acting as labourers and bringing into market the headloads of 
wood their husbands have gathered in the forests. The percen¬ 
tage of literacy among the tribe is extremely low. Efforts were 
made to open social schools for their children and give them doles 
of food, but these have not attracted them appreciably. The 
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Jesuit Mission in Kolaba District is working for the welfare of this 
tribe, and runs a Katkari settlement at Kune near Khandala. 
There is no Muslim proselytisation but there exists some Christian 
proselytisation among Katkarls in Kolaba, just a few hundreds. 

The present day Katkari is not culturally the same that he was 
fifty years ago. He is not quite so imperceptibly tending towards 
the standards of the KunbI and the Kunbl in his turn is inclined 
to admit him to association with him. The Katkari and Kunbl 
participating in the same village festival is not now an uncommon 
sight. Holl and Goku|astamI are such festivals in. point. 
Katkarls freely move about even in Brahman households as 
domestic servants. Attendance at Ramnavami or Shivratri Klr- 
tans by Katkari men and women is by no means rare. The 
process of their assimilation in Hindu society has begun, 
^ey themselves hold Satyandrdyan pujds and Brahman 
priest helps at the performance of it. With the spread of literacy 
among them this process may be expected to be accelerated. 

The Muslims are returned in 1951 as numbering 55,526 (w. 
26,047 ; f. 29,479) or 6.1 per cent of the population. They are 
found over almost the whole district but chiefly in the towns of 
Alibag, Panvcl, Pen, Murud, Mhasla, Rohat Mangahv, Mahad 
Uran and Nagothana. Their tractwise distribution over the dis¬ 
trict is as follows: — 

Rural tract 42,017 (m. 19,176; /. 22,841); Alibag, Pen, Srivar- 
dhan, Murud and Mhasla, 16,697 (m, 6,933; /. 9,764) :Panvel, 
Karjat, Khalapur, Uran and Sudhagad, 7,976 (m. 4,248; /. 3,728); 
Roha and Mangahv, 9,210 (m. 4,253 ; /. 4,957)-: Mahad and Polad- 
pur, 8,134 (m. *3,742 ;/. 4,392). 

Urban tract 13,509 (w. 6,871 ; /. 6,638): Alibag, Pen, Shrivardhan, 
Murud and Mhasla, 6,832 (m. 3,575; /. 3,257); Panvcl, Karjat, 
Roha, Mahad and Uran, 6,677 (m. 3,296; f, 3,381). 


In the urban areas, their percentage to the local population is 
14, whereas in the rural areas it is 6.1. However, the majority of 
their population, i.e,, 75.7 per cent live in the rural areas. The 
percentage of Muslim population has varied through the decennial 
stages since 1881 as; 4.68 (1881), 4.84 (1901), 4.86 (1911), 5.04 (1921), 
4.93 (1931), 4.96 (1941), and 6.1 in 1951. The spurt noticed in 
1951 is apparently due to the amalgamation in the district of the 
former Janjira State which had a considerable Muslim population. 

The Kolaba Muslims include four main classes: Kohkanis or 
Jamatis, Oaldis' or fishers, Deccanls, and Gujaratis. As in Ratna- 
giri, the Kohkanis and Daldis claim to be partly descended from 
Arab and Persian settlers, some who fled from Qufa in the 
Euphrates valley, about the year 700 (A. H. 82), to escape the 
cruelties of the fierce governor Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, and others who 
came as traders and adventurers. Early in the tenth century, Arab 
and Persian Musulmans were settled in large numbers in Ceul, 
where they had mosques and a governor of their own who decided 
their disputes. The first .settlers were probably recruited by bands 
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*. Other Muslims punningly derive the word from dal detta, put away, as if 
outcastes; Molesworth’s explanation from dalad, Bshing is, no doubt, correct. 
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igiflrcfug.ees .ff0m ,llic oppression pt tlie tijuniatlajis -(A. '9.23i'926]| 

apd^o£,Killa;k^: the Xaftaj' (A. u. 1258j,. by ^Pcisiau: Uriel Arab 
trKiiribrisi jiiy,l'iby, .ipreigo., incrccnarics i ,\vho. llokcti :tb' Cwuli au vlrk 
chkjt , :beapprt- .iof, ;thie . AhtAadnagar Hng^om (149<i)fl626Ji..';A3 
lylpsUpi power, was, never dioronghlyj established ia^^olaba, i^na 
jtpj.Ujyre rs iiu rccurel of any a|;tentpi on the- part pf the Ahiuaeh 
pagar Rings,, tp force the If Indus to embrace Islam, if scqm^'prpby 
abj^ that ,thcj.',bulk •pf Koralni Aluslims, are of part foreign dcseepp 
\V\t){m, the last hundred years, or so, from the inerqajse of commur 
liicafion" between the coast and the inland parts, a few Dcccari 
butchers, aitd craftsmen have made their appearance in the disr 
men' But their number is so small that they hardly form a distiueg 
class. ' During die time a considerable mimljer of Bohora,. lyhoja, 
aiid Mcman traders have come to the district from Gujarat and 
Bombay, 

Qf the irtain four, classes, of Muslims in the district,, the 'jbniuiis^ 
or rncmhe.rs of the .tommunuy,,as.ithe. leading branch,.of 'Kxxhkaii. 
Muslims are called, are diielly Sheikhs, thougli there are a few 
Syeds., as the Madinis from Madina and .the Indrusis from Hadra^- 
nia’ni. Sonic .familic's-call themselves Khans, but it seeni^ prob-; 
able, that' tliey, are not of .'Vlghan descent, but are the rtpresen- 
fativcs 'of successful soldlers who won the title of Khan. As^ a 
rule Koiikanis (lo not prefix Sheikh to their h;imcs, hut..add sury 
names which are chiefly taken from the names of local villages or 
ty-e'professional titles ; some of thytp point to a-foreign .aaitl others 
tp a Hindu ori^n.' Their women add Bihl to their name, and 
thopgh hoiieh and hardworking,, add nothing to the family in- 
coni'eS The 'men are hardworking and sober,. ■ but, as a class, 
liaughty. proud and hot-tempered. Though th.rifty in everyday' 
life their fondness for show' and good living often D'in^Sj them 
who' Hloney difficulties: Some arc land-holdhrs, hcjkiing ,ef;dtt^k 
granted lo tliem'as K;i/,ish>r as preachei's and others have' villages 
wiliioh'they .^riginally cook in .farm. Others trade with Bombay 
ip) r-fee and:lynher.aiul fome in salt ; otbcr.s Imld posis in-Oov'crh-i 
nfotit depart hienis^., 'The majority ;of the.jioorer' families'Work as 
h,n$bandnieri and; Held labourers. 

I The Dk/dik or Hshernicn, from dr/Dd ’ fishing, claiin the saipe 
fiHgln as the regular Koiikanis. ■ Though they/arcpfbhnd in many 
viBligts hi' tiw (U.Mfit t; most if not ah htdon^ th’Hab.SiVnda’fijii'a 
litke Konkiuii 'Muslims they :ire tall or middle-sized.' thin', brown- 
ski miedandi w’kh regular fcacurc.'.' Their women except thhse 
oTrfoh famUies ,ap[K:ar in public hut do not add to the family 
Ippppiq.; B.ptji iniep and women are rather unclean arid invddy'ii) 
thejr way'hf;',living): The 1 Addis of Kolalxi are -not n'dw ko imich 
ojidishefs as. foey a.rp htishandmen. seamen, serv'a'ntS ' and petty 
;Thpy are hardworking, hut .'txe ; .seldom ahle- to sava: 
Th.k'k .manners , and: .customs do not dilFer. I much from those'of 
Jarnatis- 

l)Besides'Koiikanis and Daldis, who form the chief part of the 
Kohiibfi 'Muslim population, there are three special commiihities:' 
Gujanit and Cutch, Bohoras, Khojas, and Memans, all of wlipm arc 
tfodcfk comingsj\fl|ip l\om.hay,,,in.vrftcenuyear,s.,.,, .. ,i 
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bnBoferiS; erfi tliic Daudi br. Mulla -Saheb sect: are fioiundiin smdli 
mmibcty ill- shine: of the large-towns.: The. men are tali of of 
middle, height, thin, .and either light skinned or- brown. The 
.wbrnen,: who are either tail- of ;o£ middle, height are delicate and 
fair with nfcgular features- though honest and hardworking: they 
dh not add;.to the family income. Both men and women are neat 
and .dean in their habits. Bohoras who are mainly; traders are 
not. permanent' settlers in, thc: district and go to : Gujarat every 
third or fourth yean 

Khojfis, properly t^hibaja meaning a teacher, a merchant -or a 
hard, arc found in small numbers iii some of thc large towns. 
They are sctller.s from .Cutch and Gujarat, aurl arc said, la he 
descemled jpu'tly ftonj. Mindu'couvciis a-iul ,paniy from- Pcr.sGj^ 
hnmigrants. . The men are tall or of iniddle height:, strong 
and lair. 'I he women, who, like the men, are fall t)r of middle 
heiglu. ate ralber iuduied ((» fatness, fair, ttiid well-featuiyth 
They .appear in public and help the men in their work. Both 
men and- women arc neat and dean. Khojas are trtideis. chiefly 
in fuel, groceries, Itaitiwarc, pardnal grain, and piece goods. A 
few of them act as monev-tcndcr.s, in spite of the rule against tak¬ 
ing inreresf. They are said to he Ittirdworking, thrifty, and sober, 
and geiicrallv wcll-todo. Though not permanent settlers some 
have stayed for ti[)\v:irds of se\enty ye.'irs in Kol;d):i, returnifig now 
,and thou to Gujarat or Cutch lor a year or two. 

\1enuinSy properly Momins ilittt is believers, arc f()und i|i small 
numhers hr Aliltag and in one or two otlu-r towns, d'hev are des¬ 
cendants of Kadihi or L.ohana 1-Iindus, who were corivcrtcd in 
Sind by an . x\ral» mls.sionary named Yusuf-ud-din in the year 
1422. Idle'men tire trf' middle iidgbv, well in.tde and fttir ; the 
women, though they appear in public, add nothing to family 
Income. Both meti and wumen arc neat and dean in their habits. 
Memans arc traders detiling in piece-goods, groceries, and , ,mis- 
cellatieoits articles, and tire hardworking, thrifty, sober, and W'dl- 
to-do. Tlicy arc not permanent settlers, anti generally go to 
dujattit or K.'irhiavad afrei a stay of five-six years, return after .-a 
year or two and begin afresh. 

Almost all Knlaha ’Vluslims can speak a more or less corrupt 
■1 ILndustani. But the homt- speech of thc Konkanis is a dialect of 
Marathi ; of the Deccauis, Deccani Hindustani with a mixture of 
.Mtinltlvi words; and of the Gujaratis, corrupt or low Gujarati. 
The (lialeci of the Koiikanis which is Martlthi spoken with a 
slighrlv peculiar'ifitonarion is a mixture of Urdu, Persian, and 
Aral) words. They use hJur-r'dr for kolJie, wdtere ; hazvdr for ikadc, 
here:. for kastila, whv; japne ior holane,, speak; nnd opite 

■for sell. ^ 

The ordinary food of the -rich and well-to do Korikanis is rift 
both boiled and-made into liread, 'pulse, vegetables, fish, and 
mutton: that of the Bdhor.as. Khoja.s and Memans, rice, wheat 
bread, and pulse tvirh vegctaltles. mutton and fish and that ot the 
Heccanis. Indian • millet bread and pulse curry with a large Sea¬ 
soning of chillies. Almost all take tw-o meaks a day, breakfast 
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about nine or ten in the morning and supper between six and 
eight in the evening. Besides the two main meals a few of the 
rich and well-to-do drink tea, with bread and eggs about seven in 
the morning. Almost all well-to-do townsmen eat mutton daily, 
and the rest, even the poorest, try to have mutton at least on the 
Ramjan and Bakri Ids, and other festivals. Kohkanis are specially 
fond of fish and never let a meal pass without eating it, either 
fresh or dry, the poor Kohkani with ndchni bread. On account 
of rising costs, animal food is little used. Their chief drink is 
water, but rich families and those that have spent years in Bombay 
drink tea with sugar but without milk. 

Public dinners are generally the same among all classes, either 
birydni and zarda, -or pulzv and ddlcd. Birydni and zarda are 
for the rich and puldv and ddlcd, which is given by the middle 
classes and the poor is boiled rice and clarified butter eaten with 
mutton curry, pulse, or vegetables. Of intoxicating drinks a few 
young Kohkanis and most of the Daldis used mohct and palm 
spirits in the pre-prohibition days. Of narcotics the Kohkanis, 
both men and women, are very fond of betel-leaf and betel-nut; 
they also chew tobacco and many of the old men take snuff. 

The town Muslims express their taste for good and decent 
clothes by wearing a head scarf or turban, a Persian cap or a 
Turkish fez, a waist-coat, and a long or short coat or a shervdnu 
The transformation of fashion in dre.ss from the Moghal and the 
Peshvai patterns to the Western styles is almost complete in the 
younger geneiation. However, some of the conservative patterns 
still persist. The Kohkanis wear head-scarves like Brahmans or 
phetds of silk like the head-dress of Khojas and Memans; the 
Shia Bohoras wear the Gujarati white closely bound oval turban; 
the Khojas and Memans wear a Persian silk or embroidered head¬ 
scarf ; and the Deccanis a Maratha-like white or red loosely-wound 
turban. The shervdni and lenghd or pyjamd (a pair of loose 
trousers) have an imprint of traditional wear. Chudiddr pyjama 
(a pair of tight trousers) and shalvdr (loose trousers) are also worn. 
At the time of prayer a Muslim may wear a luhgi (loin-cloth) 
reaching down to the ankles and a pairhan (a long shirt). Some 
villagers and poor Muslims dress in skull-cap or a piece of cloth 
loosely wound round the head, a shirt, a tight fitting jacket and a 
waistcloth, or a kerchief passed through a string and wrapt round 
the loins. Except a few young Kohkanis and Bohoras, who use 
country-made English shoes and stocking, almost ail Muslims 
wear country shoes and sandals of different fashions. 

IMost Women, except Bohora, Khoja and Meman women, wear 
the Hindu sddi (robe) and colt (short-sleeved bodice), covering the 
back and fastened in a knot in front, and a petticoat of two or 
three yards of chintzs worn inside the robe. Townswomen wear 
saris differing in pattern and colours from Hindu saris and among 
them blouses are more in vogue than colis. Bohora women 
Wear the Gujarati dress, the short head-scarf, the gown or petti¬ 
coat, and the short-sleeved backless bodice, 'kancali or angid. 
Khoja and Meman women wear a loose chemise aha falling to the 
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knees, izdrs or loose trousers rather tight at the ankles, and a 
head-scarf or odnd; the material used for these is expensive, often 
silk, with silver embroidery. Except Bohora and Kohkani women 
who wear wooden sandals in-door and leather slippers on going 
out, no Muslim women wear shoes. A few rich Kohkanis are the 
only Muslim women who do not appear in public. Kohkani 
women when they go out draw over their heads a loose white 
sheet that covers the body except the face and feet, and Bohora 
women wear a large dark cloak that entirely shrouds their figures, 
with gauze openings in front of the eyes. Other women wear tlie 
same dress out-of-doors, which they wear in the house. 


Bohoras, Khojas, Memans, and some rich Kohkanis are fond 
of dressing their children in gay clothes. Their boys wear silk or 
embroidered skull caps of Bombay make, silk or chintzs trousers, 
a shirt and a waist-coat, and Kohkani girls wear the Hindu robe 
and bodice or a hcad-scraf and a petticoat lenghd and Bohora, 
Khoja and Meman girls wear the same dress as their mothers. 
Their ornaments are a large golden ring or hasli, worn round the 
neck, and pair of kadas, or gold or silver bracelets and silver 
anklets. Except gold or silver finger rings, no men wear orna¬ 
ments. Bohora, Khoja, and Meman women always wear gold 
necklaces and bracelets .their only silver ornaments being an 
anklet. The other classes have no objection to silver anklets, 
bracelets, and even necklaces. Among these classes no married 
woman is ever without a galsari or necklace of gold and glass 
beads, which is first worn on the wedding night and is never taken 
off so long as the husband is alive. Besides this necklace almost 
all women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 
The rich give to their daughters ornaments of gold and precious 
stones which consist of at least one nose-ring, a set of earrings, 
bangles, necklaces, bracelets and rings; and their husbands arc 
bound to invest in ornaments as much money as the dowry. Even 
in poor families women are careful to keep their marriage orna¬ 
ments, but they are sometimes forced to part with them in times 
of dear food or scanty work. 


In religious and social matters each class of Muslims to a great 
extent forms a separate community. A Konkani will not give his 
daughter to a Daccani or other Muslim, nor will a Bohora, Khoja, 
or Meman take a wife except from the women of his own class. 
The local Muslims have no special laws or organisation, but in 
caste disputes or family quarrels their judge, or kdzi, is chosen as 
arbitrator,, and he settles the case with the help of some leading 
laymen. Anyone who neglects the kdzVs decision is fined up to 
Rs. 10, and this fine is added to mosque fund to meet lighting and 
ocher charges. Kolaba Muslims do not acknowledge any single 
kdzi as their religious head ; there arc several kdzis, each of whom 
has separate authority over his own congregation. The Shia 
communities have no local religious head. They occasionally go 
to Bombay to have disputes settled by the mukhi if they are 
Ismaili Khojas, or by the deputy Mulla if they are Daudi Bohoras. 
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Wtflal)a.'Mij.‘;iin't3;!as>;;i hfw3v arc.-'.'liairJvr .'rriigio'Dio; A t'evv (rf tlit 
moki (l<"vut(i, go to the'?jnos({LJU ior tlic live daily players; the iesi 
picui.s (nnteiit IheinsL'Ivcs whh attcndiug the tnosquc on FritUiyk ; 
jinci '.evco tiic ihwsi careless: are present at the s[)t.'tial Ramjajt and 
•Bti'kri ici sei vic e.s; - "ntoiigh .'some ul tlttir sochd observances are 
inorc ot* lesk Idindu: in; spirit. Koiikabi Mitslinw.seltloin ivotshipkor 
■j>av \ovvs. to 1 lindu,!gx«k^'. E.\.cep.t the Ihthoras, and Khojas, who 
are.ol the Sliia l.aith. nil Kolal).i Musliins are Sunnis, the Koiikanis 
Jtelongiiih to the Shatai sciiool and the ]X‘tcaaiis and Mejnans 
to’ the I lanati .school.' 'J'he Shias include theefwo' hrauches dl:' 
i\';iz;iri;ins a.i)d Mustalians ol iltc; seoti' Thc'chief rept;t> 

sentaiives of liie \Iustaliaii (aitli are the Bohoras, their le.ader both 
religious and social heing the iVIuHaji tvho lornierly had 


tik' 


tilings 


headcjii.'irter's at S'urii’t ' hiit _ niVw has' ihchn ' in feimh,-!^:' ''^lie 
SPiias of the Na/arian lintnch arc the Khojas, who c:dl themselve'* 


followers til I he Ag.i 
who succeeded lit 
•Bohoras and 
any meeting 

• , ^ c 

flieir houses, 
Muharram. 


Kh 


an. 


grandlather 


Prince Karim lieitVg their 49rh Imam 
the late II. H. Aga AUslui in I%lt: 
Kiioja's do not attend Sunni rnosques. nor have tliey 
place of their own in the district.'*" They jiray in 
md many cd them cotne to Bombay during the 


villages have okl 


TJioiigh almost all the towns and 
moscjues, most of them are. in had rep.iir. In towns the mosques 
are kept in repaii' hv privtilc suhsc ripiioiis and lines. To manage 
the mosc|Ue every town mr village has, besides the Kazis,'some 
vi/tUivrdis or- wardens and treasurers, who keep, the accounts .and 
manage the mp.sc(uc.- Social- di.sputes are settled by- tolling Incc^ 
iugs-of the comniunitv and acting in-accordance with the vote of 
tile tnajoritv. h'iues arc ku ied on any one who breaks the. Ka'/.i’s 
dcoisions.- Besides cl.-uly prayers, a srriice- is Jield on special occa¬ 
sions and festivals, when they sing hvinns and; p.salms in praise 
of Cod ;mcl-of llie Proplu-t, g(./mg on till near midnight. Before 
breaking. u() they hand round ilowers and rose-water, and Uikc tea, 
ccjllee or tudk. . The cost of these services is genco-allv met by 
substri[)rions'.incl sometime-.s-from mosijuc funds. Women do not 
attend these meetings. 


OI places of woiship. besides the inos(|ues, whicli arc few and 
supportc-ci, by . ]n;iv,-ite contrihurions there- are a nuinher .of 
/.Vrg-;/V/.s- which are shr.hu-.'; and- tombs of . reputed holy perspns 

’.The- Sunni,-;, otherwise'r.ilFed the; Surnnt-J^ccwnt, the largest sect of Muslims 
follcicv tile tenets of the four /wrtwc or teaoher.s, iShafai, Ahu lliinifa, Miilifta, and 
Ihinifa).! 'Ehe ..Shafiis are in.ost coriirnonAn ^\r.ihia and on the Konkni-i-and .Malhjrr 
coasts, the A-falik aod tlan!l>alis are small bodies solely found in .Arabia. These 
sdaocils chlfer 6n!y in the form of cc ilain nrayers. Their creed is'thc same. 

'fhe four schools of the ovttiodox <ir Suiini law arc so calldd because they dte 
based on .Surtna Wi- tradctioli ThetShins, however, did tint recognise any tradkioti 
that was not derived from the house of ,\u. They ace further divined into numerous 
sub-sects, as different descendants of .Mi were recognised as hnnni'; in different count¬ 
ries.- The followers of Ismail, the st'chth fnu/m are known as Isinaibv:. The I8th 
[mam iiv the fine was the 8lh b’ati.ntid C.tliplr .M-Musriinsit-altd after his de.afJi the 
Iijirtaili sc-;t solit into two sub-se-.-ts. some,, leen-'nising as T»ir>m .\l-l\lustali the Fatg 
mid Caliph, while others folhSwed his brother Nfr/ar. The Daudi Bohoras include 
then-isi’lves anuini- the foBowefs of'Al-VTiistali-and hd -lese'ti'l-nUs atid the Ismaiii 
Kh-i;as -are followei.s of -Xi/ar and his descendants-- 

*There is ;i Daudi Bohava Mash'd-at Punvvl.t 
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known as Pirs.* There are also a few idgahs or special prayer- 
places outside the towns, which were built during the time of 
Muslim rule. Since the fall of Muslim power, the practice of 
holding special prayers at idgahs has declined, and holiday 
sermons are now read in the mosques. 

The religious officers, of the Kolaba Muslims are the Kazi or 
marriage Registrar, the Mulld or priest, and the Mujdvar or beadle. 
The Kazi, who under Muslim rule was a Civil and Criminal Judge 
is now only a marriage Registrar and preacher. Some Kazis hold 
grants of land. The eldest son generally succeeds without any 
special nomination or observance, and though only he inherits his 
father’s post all other members of the Kazi’s family add the word 
Kazi to their name as a surname. A few Kazis can read and under¬ 
stand the Kuran, but many can only repeat the marriage service. 
Their fee for registering marriages varies from Rs, —Rs. 5, but 
rich families give them presents of shawls and head-scarves. Al¬ 
though it is not necessarily hereditary, the post of Mulld passes 
from father to son if the son is lit to hold it. A Mulld’s duties 
are to read the burial services and certain funeral services on the 
first, third, tenth, thirtieth, and fortieth days after a death. He 
also leads daily prayers in the mosque as pesh ividni, and some¬ 
times reads sermons on special occasions. He is paid in money 
for a funeral service, and for serving the mosque he gets a yearly 
salary from the mosc^ue fund*. The mujdvar or beadle, is the 
lowest religious office-bearer. Most beadles are of humble origin 
and sometimes serve a shrine for many generations. Their chief 
duties are to look after the shrine and receive offerings. 

Of Muslim religious beggars or fakirs a few are Kohkani 
Muslims and some are from the Deccan. They are not per¬ 
manent settlers and do not form a community. The few Kohkani 
fakirs have wives and children, and, therefore, belong to the 
bashara or law-abiding class. They live an begging and alms. 

Almost all traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen rest on the 
Ramjan and Bakri-Ids, and on the last two days of the Muharram. 
Khojas and Bohoriis, in addition to the regular holidays, rest tor 
a day if they hear of the death of one of their leading men, or of 
their head priest, or of one of their relations. On such occasions 
other Muslims, though they do not work themselves, employ 
some one to look after their business. 

The rites and ceremonies which Muslims observe relate to 
incidents in life such as pregnancy, birth, naming, initiation, 
marriage, and death. 

Pregnancy celebrations in the seventh or ninth month may be 
observed according to the tradition of the family ; few Konkanis 
have any ceremony on the seventh month of the first pregnancy. 

•Mosques and Dargahs are now registered under the Bombay Public Trust* 
Act, 1950. There are three leading Muslim fairs, one at Pen ana two at Alibag. 
The Pen fair is held in honour of Shah Badr-ud-din on the i 5th of Paush Shuddh and 
lasts for five days; the two Alibag fairs are held in honour of Pir Sidi Sat Gazi and 
of Pir Alishah. 

In fprmer times the mullah used to get annas 10 to Rs, IJ for a funeral service 
and Rs, 2 to Rs. 20 a year for serving the mosque, 
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Almost all Muslims observe the Hindu rite of chati on the sixth 
night alter a birth and offer b.i.jd rice, fish, and coconuts to 
goddess Chathi. The sacrifice or ui:iua ceremony is performed by 
cne rich on the seventh day after birtli, and by poor and middle 
class families when the child is two or three years old. 

When a boy or a girl is four years, four, months and four days 
old, the bismiUdh or initiation ceremony is performed. The child 
is made to repeat the word hismilldh to some old person, either a 
Kazi or a Maulvi, and sweetmeats are distributed. 


Circumcision. All Muslim boys arc circumcised. The khdtnah (circumcision), 
though it is an order of the prophet, and not of the Kuran, is as 
strictly kept as if it were commanded by the latter. Boys born 
without a foreskin are exempted from the rite which is generally 
performed at the age of six or seven. Except the Shia or Daudi 
Bohoras among whom it takes place before the child is a year old 
all classes perform the ceremony after the bisniilldh and before 
tlie boy is seven years old. Friends send presents of sugarcandy, 
ghee, and sweetmeats, and, though this is commoner among the 
middle than among the higher classes, the recovery of the child 
is celebrated with great rejoicing. 

Marr‘ e Marriage (tiikah) according to the Muhammedan Law is not a 

sacrament but a social contract. Muslims have no objection to 
marriages between cousins, both paralled and cross, the marriage 
with the first cousin being sometimes preferred. Sister’s daughter 
is under incest taboo. Polygamy and widow remarriage arc 
practised*. 

Except the Bohoras and Khojas, who do not employ the regular 
Kazi at their marriages, alinos’; all Kolabii Muslims have their 
marriages registered by the Kazi and pay his dues. Among rich 
Konkanis marriages are performed at an early age, and, for the 
sake of economy, there is seldom a betrothal. If they can afford 
it, most Muslims try to marry within a month or two after 
betrothal. The marriage ceremony may last for six days. The 
first four days are sjient in seclusion, matijhd, applying turmeric to 
the bodies of the bride and bridegroom. At ten in the morning 
of the fifth day, gifts of henna pass between the bride and bride« 
groom’s houses. In the afternoon the dowry, bdri, comes to the 
bride, including ornaments, clothes, sugar, coconuts, betel-leaf and 
betel-nut; and in the evening the wedding procession, shabgasht, 
passes with music from the bridegroom’s house to the bride. 
When the procession reaches the bride’s house, the Kazi or his 
deputy is asked to register the marriage, and, after the marriagef is 
registered, he is paid his fee and withdraws. The rest of the night 


•A man is prohibited from marrying (1) his mother, or grandmother; (2) his 
daughter or grand-daughter; (3) his sister; (4) his niece or grand-niece; (5) his aunt, 
whether paternal or maternal by reason of consanguinity; such marriage is void, 
(s. 260). 


fAccording to the Muhammedan Law, it is essential to the validity of a marriage 
that there should be a p-oposal made by o’- on behalf of one of the parties to the 
marriage, and an acceptance of the p oposal by or on behalf of the other, in the pre¬ 
sence aiidhea;ing of two male or one male and two female witnesses, who must be 
same and adult Muhammedans (s. 232). 
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is spent in listening to a musical entertainment by quwwaU, a band 
of male singers wtio generally recite verses in Ijrdu. The custom 
of dancing and singing by hired professional dancers and musicians 
has greatly diminished and is not now considered respectable. In 
the morning the bridegroom is summoned to the women’s rooms 
where the julwa ceremony is performed. The bridegroom is shown 
his wife s face in a mirror, the first time he has seen it, a Kurari is 
placed between them, and the chapter called ‘Peace’ is read. This 
is the sign that the time has come lor the bride to leave her father’s 
house. On each of the five Fridays after marriage the couple is 
asked to dine at the wife’s father’s house, and much is thought of 
these Friday dinners known as jummagis. 

Divorce is regarded as a necessary evil and is resorted to only as 
a last resort. The contract of marriage under the Muhammedan 
Law may be dissolved in any of the following ways; 

(1) by the husband at his will, without the intervention of a 
Comt-^taldq (ss. 308—315); (2) by mutual consent of the husband 
and wife, without the intervention of a Court— khala {s. 319) or 
mubamut (s. 320); and (3) by a judicial decree at the suit of the 
husband or wife. A judicial divorce when sought by a wife could 
be granted now according to ‘the Dissolution of Muslim Marriage 
Act, VlII of 1939, on various grounds of divorce, (ss. 323—332). 

A dying Muslim is made to listen to the chapter of the Kurai;i 
which tells of the glorious future for the believer ; the creed and 
prayer for forgiveness are read, and a few drops of honey or sugared 
water are put into the dying man’s mouth. After death the eyes 
and mouth are closed, the body is laid on a wooden platform and 
carefully washed, shrouded in a new white shroud, sweet with 
camphor and scents, and then put on a bier and lifted on the 
shoulders of four men, and borne away amidst the men's cry of 
La-allaha illallah, ‘There is no god but God’. The bier, janaza, is 
available in every mosque in town or village. I'he men repeat the 
kalma as they walk and change their shoulders until they reach a 
mosque or the grave-yard where the last prayers on the dead body 
are offered by keeping the bier in front, all standing. Taking the 
bier to the ready dug grave they lay the body with its head to the 
north leaning on the right side so that the face turns towards 
Mecca, or the west. Then placing clods of consecrated earth close 
to the body, the mourners hll the grave repeating the verse of the 
Kuran, ‘Of earth we made you, to earth we return you, and from 
earth shall raise you on the resurrection day,’ Then, returning to 
the house of mourning and standing at the door, they repeat a 
prayer for the soul of the dead, and all but near relations and 
friends who stay to dine, go to their homes. On the morning of 
the third day a feast called ziarat is held. A large company of the 
relations and friends meet in the mosque, and a portion (ff the 
Kuran is read ending with a prayer that the merit of the act may 
pass to the soul of the dead. After this a tray of flowers, and a 
vessel with a' sweet smelling liquid is passed among the guests. 
Each guest picks a flower, dips it in the vessel and smells it, and 
the rest of the flowers and the scent is poured over the grave. 
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Sweetmeats are handed round and the guests withdraw. Be.sides 
the tnird day after death, the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth and fortieth 
days are observed either by giving dinner parties or distributing 
sweetmeats and sugared water, alter the usual prayers for the peace 
of the soul of the dead. 

There are in the district of Kolaba 142 Muslim bodies registered 
under the Bombay Pulilic Trusts Act, 1950. Of these 84 are 
mosques or masjids, 28 dargahs and of the rest six are associations 
with funds to aid the cause of education, one musdfarkhdnd, one 
library, one sadavari distributing food and clothes to musdfirs and 
three are primary and secondary schools. The objects for which 
the trusts for Mosques, Dargahs and other bodies were established 
included items, such as; management and maintenance of the 
masjid or dargdh ; to keep oil lamp burning ; to hold annual itriis 
ceremony ; performing religious ceremonies ; celebrating anniver¬ 
saries of the Great persons ; running a Mudressa to impart religious 
education ; to celebrate niuharrani and other religious festivals of 
the jamdt-, reading of the Kuran and reciting annual fatiah; to 
spend on charities; and maintain a kahrasidn. 

The value of assets of these Public Trusts registered till the end 
of 3Lst December, 1953 totalletl Rs. 16,68,440 including; Land and 
buildings of Rs. 14,89,378 : Public Securities of Rs. 28,000 and 
other Investments of Rs. 1.51,062. Their income totalled 
Rs. 1,26,386 and expenditure Rs. 26,990 of which Rs. 19,268 were 
spent on religious objects and Rs. 7,722 on charitable objects. The 
difference between income and expenditure represented such items 
as Government and local taxes, staff, maintenance of buildings, 
etc. It also represents, in some cases, unspent income\ 

Except the Khojas, Bohoras, and Mcmans who are traders mak¬ 
ing from Rs. 3,000—Rs. 10,000 a year, most rich Muslims are land¬ 
holders. A few Deccan craftsmen, butchers, dyers, and hardware 
sellers, too few to form distinct classes, earn from Rs, 400— 
Rs, 1,000. The poor are either low-salaried Government servants, 
or husbandmen, messengers, servants, and labourers. As a class 
Kolaba Muslims are orderly, contented, and fairly hardworking. 
The Bohoras, Khojas, and Memans are noted for their neat, tidy 
and sober habits, and the Kohkanis and Deccanis for their vigour 
and shrewdness. Except the Bohoras, Khojas, Memans and a few 
rich Kohkani landlords and traders, who can meet their marriage 
and other special expenses and save, the majority of Kolaba 
Muslims, through fondness for show and good living and from 
want of forethought, are generally driven to seek the money¬ 
lender’s aid to meet their marriage and special expenses. Hence 
many landlords have lost their lands, either by mortgage or sale. 
The rest of the poor classes live almost from hand to mouth, and 
are sometimes forced, through the pressure of their creditors, to 
leave the district in search of employment. Those who have 
chosen to settle in Pakistan could be counted only in hundreds. 


I. Directory oj Public Trusts, Kolaba District, Government of Bombay, 1955. 
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Bene Israels, that is. Children of Israel who are also known as 
Jews, are in villages called Telis (oilmen) as pressing oil was once 
their commonest occupation, and Shanvdr Telis (Saturday oilmen) 
because they keep Saturday as a day of rest. In 1951 they are 
returned as numbering 1852 {m, 930 ; f. 922), 1348 (m. 688 ; /. 660) 
in the rural area and 504 (m. 242 : /. 262) in the urban area. 
Nothing definite is vet known about the origin of the Bene Israels. 
Two views about their coining to India, one saying that they came 
from Aden and the other that they came from the Persian Gulf 
receive credence from different writersh Of their history in 
Kolaba nothing is known. Their own tradition—for, they have no 
records of any kind—states that they came to India about 1400 
years ago from the north, and they were wrecked off Navagahv a 
little to the north, of Thai, at the southern entrance to the Bombay 
harbour. Bene Israels now belong to two endogamous divisions. 
Gore (fair) and Kale (dark). According to their story, the Gores 
are the descendant of the original immigrants and the Kales, of 
converts, or of the women of the country. The Gores and Kales, 
though the same in religion and customs, are said neither to eat 
together nor intermarry. The names in common use among men 
are Abraham, Benjamin, Daniel, Davicl, Isac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Reuben, Samson, Soloman and Samuel; and among women Leah, 
Marian, Ribeca, Rahel and Sarah. Formerly, in addition to these 
names men were given also such Hindu names, as Hasap, Balaji, 
Eloji, and women Lfidubai, Yesubfii and SaknhaT. Their sur¬ 
names such as Astamkar, Divekar, Navgahvkar. Penkar, Tha]kar, 
and Ziradkar are derived from villages marking former settle¬ 
ments. 

The men are generally above the middle height and strongly 
made. They more or less look like Indians and are of about the 
same complexion as Mariithas, perhaps a little fairer. The women 
are generally good-looking and fair ; some of them have a ruddy 
tinge in their cheeks, and have lively black eyes, straight 
nose and thin lips. The men have their hair generally 
close cropped ; they wear the moustache, some have short beards, 
but of late many are clean shaven. In former times they used to 
wear two. tufts or locks, one over each ear, and shaved the head, 
but now the custom has died out. The women wear the hair tied 
behind the head in a knot, amhada, and deck it with flowers. 
The dress of men which formerly was partly Muslim and partly 
Hindu, a turban or cap, a Hindu coat, trousers or a waist-cloth 
and Hindu shoes has now completely changed to that of the 
English style. Till recently the women dressed like KunbTs in a 
full sari and loose bodice, passing one end of the sari between the 
feet and tucking it into the waist and behind, and the other over 
the head. In recent years there has been a considerable change, 
the young women taking to the s.olnesana, round mode of wearing 
the sari and a few copying the Parsi or the Western style. Their 
ornaments are generally the same as those worn by the middle 
and low class Hindus of the same rank. 

i.Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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The home-tongue of Bene Israels is Marathi often mixed with 
words of Arabic or Hebrew origin ; among the rustics usually r 
takes the place of / or / and n of n. They live in houses of the 
better sort generally of one storey. Oil-pressers and others who 
have cattle generally keep them in shed separate from their houses. 
The only special article found in their household is a box fixed to 
the upper part of the right door-post, a box with a small square 
glass let into the front of it, and inside is a piece of parchment 
with carefully written verses from Deut, vi 4 9 and xi 13-20, so 
placed that from outside through the glass or holes in the box the 
word Shadaya (Almighty) can be read. 

Apart from the usual staple food in use in the district, the Bene 
Israels eat the flesh of animals, fowl and fish, as admissible under 
the Levitical Law. Among four-footed animals they eat only such 
as chew the cud and have divided hoofs. They so abhor swine’.s 
flesh that "pig-eater” [suvar khan) is their grossest term of abu,se. 
Of birds, only those may be eaten which do not hold their pray in 
their feet, and of fish, only those with fins and scales. Religion 
does not prohibit them from the use of alcoholic drinks. 

Bene Israels worship one God and use no images. They do not 
attempt to proselytise. The essence of their faith is given in the 
Hebrew sentence: The Lord, our God, He is one Lord (Deutero¬ 
nomy, vi. 4), All through life this text is in the devout’s mouth 
and while repeating it he touches the right eye with the right 
thumb, the left eye with the little finger, and the forehead with 
the three middle fingers. Besides the belief in one God, the Bene 
Israel’s confession of faith includes thirteen articles centered round 
the faith that the Old Testament is the only true Scripture. 

In this district Bene Israels have their synagogues at Alibag, 
Ambepur (Alibag), Astami (Roba), Borlai (Murud), Pen, Panvel 
and Revdanda. The synagogue, the meeting place of the congre¬ 
gation, is known to the Bene Israels as the masjid or mosque. In 
it they have manuscript copies of the Old Testament and consider 
it to be the divine authority. From the outside, the building looks 
like a mosque and is surrounded with an enclosure. It has an 
outer open terrace, where the men keep their shoes, no one being 
allowed to enter with his shoes on. To the door is fastened a 
wooden box, which the worshippers kiss as they enter. Inside is a 
square room with windows to the right and left, and in front, iri 
the west wall is a cupboard-like frame with glass doors, called the 
ark. In this ark are kept the manuscripts of the Laws of Moses 
written on pieces of parchment. The minister stands facing the 
ark in the centre of the synagogue reciting verses, and the congre¬ 
gation listens, seated on hcnches and chairs. Prayers and singing 
of songs also form a part of the worship. The staff of the 
synagogue consists, of the hazan (minister), the Kdzi (religious 
teacher) who helps in performing ceremonies, and the samash 
(beadle) who is the general servant. The synagogue is financed by 
voluntary contributions made by the public and the special charges 
made on occasions like marriage, circumcision, etc. The property 
of the synagogue is held by trustees, the trust .being registered 
under the Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950- 
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Various Jewish fasts and feasts are observed by the Bene Israels 
but these do nor in all cases correspond with those by Jews in other 
parts of the world. Rosh llashana, New Year Feast, more often 
called by the Marathi name of “Navydeii San” from the prepara¬ 
tion of khir or sweet rice then eaten. Kippur or Fast of the Atone¬ 
ment is called by the Bene Israels "ddr fabzied san” or festival of 
“door-closing”, because they used to shut themselves up within 
doors for the whole day. In Adar (Feb.-Mar.) on the 15tn occurs 
Piirim which is called (Holicd San) probably from its co-incidence, 
in date with the Hindu Hnli. h\ Ah (July-Aug.) comes Tiduihc-ah 
called by the Bene Israels “biradyacd san" from birdya or sprouted 
pulses and other plants eaten that day. 

The chief ceremonies followed by the community relate to siicli 
important life incidents such as birth, circumcision, marriage and 
death. Formerly these were as important and complicated as 
those of the Hindus, and had a special interest from the curious 
mixture of Hinrlu and Jewish customs. But the tendency of late 
is to do away with the old customs and to have* as few forms as 
possible. 

As among jews of other countries the Bene Israels have the male 
child circumcised and named on the eighth day after birth vvhich 
is called Hajjan. There are also ceremonies connected with 
cradling, shaving and ear-boring of the child which are not strictly 
followed at present. The puriHcation of the mother may he 
performed on the fortieth day after a boy’s birth, and on the 
eightieth if it be a girl. 

At present the marriageable age for the boy is about 25 and for 
a girl about 20. The offer of marriage generally comes from the 
boy’s side. The engagement ceremony takes place at the girl’s 
house when the girl is presented with a ring or a small gold 
ornament; the marriage is celebrated on some subsequent Sunday 
at a synagogue or any other convenient place. A necessary func¬ 
tion of the marriage ceremony is the execution of the marriage 
contract by the bride and the bridegroom. The contract is attest¬ 
ed by the oflidating priest and by two or more other persons 
present, and is handed over to the bride.* 

The Benc'lsraels, though not prevented from practising poly¬ 
gamy, have as a rule only one wife. The marriage covenant is 
generally rigidly observed. However, in cases of violation of the 
contract, the innocent party is allowed a divorce, and the liberty 
of remarriage ; but the cases of divorce are rare. Intermarriage 
with alien women is discouraged. 

The dead arc buried without coffins in graves about six feet deep 
with head to the cast. A burial cannot take place after sunset on 
Fridays, and before sunset on Saturdays. Similarly, internment is 
disallowed from 5 p.m. till after sunset on the day before the Day 
of Atonement. Mourning is generally observed for three days in 
the case of a child and for seven days in the case of an adult during 
which time flesh is eschewed. Prayers are offered on the day the 
mourning ends and a feast is given to those present. 

•For details of the ceremony refer Gazetteer of Bombay State, Poona District 
(1954) p. 148. 
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CHAPTER 3. Bene Israels arc chiefly husbandmen, oil-pressers, carpenters, but 
j some arc school masters, shop-keepers and cart-drivers. Many are 
Bene Israels. turners and fitters in Bombay and those who have availed them- 

Occupation. selves of English education have taken up clerical appointments 

and some have made a name in the teaching, medical and legal 
professions. A good many women hecome nurses, midwives and 
teachers. At present literacy among the Kolaba Bene Israels is 
considerably high and a good many among them-are employed in 
the Defence Services. 

Since the State of Israel was created, encouragements to settle in 
Palestine were ofTered to [ews all over the world. Not a few in 
India were persuaded to go and settle there. The exodus is steadily 
on increase. Inc|uiries made in several places of Kolaba showed 
that several families have migrated to Israel and happily settled. 
Many more were thinking of dismantling their cstahlishmcnts in 
India and going to Palestine, which they said, offered better condi¬ 
tions of livelihood and eventual prosperity to men of talents and 
industrious habits. 



CHAPTER 4—AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 

General Economic Survey 

It is intended to devote this part of the volume to a detailed 
account of the economic life in the Kolaba district. The chapters 
that follow deal at some length with Industries, Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, Communications and Miscellaneous Occupations. 
The account begins with a detailed description of the agricultural 
economy of the district. However, to give the reader a bird’s-eye 
view of the various economic aspects of the life of the people, 
these chapters are preceded by a summary of what is to follow. 
This will serve as an introduction to the description of the eco¬ 
nomic organization of the district. In continuation of this, a 
similar attempt is also made in the chapter ‘Economic Thends' 
which is divided into two sections, ‘Standard of Life’ and ‘Eco¬ 
nomic Prospects’. The former briefly describes the material 
requisites enjoyed by people belonging to the various strata of 
social life in the district within the frame-work of existing re¬ 
sources at their disposal. The latter analyses possibilities of eco¬ 
nomic development in all the spheres of economic life in future, 
having regard to economic potentialities of the district coupled 
with planned efforts of the Government. 

The population of the district rose from 3,81,649 in 1881 to 
9,09,083 in 1951, that is, it more than doubled itself during the 
period. However, the ratio of rural to urban population was un¬ 
changed and remained roughly at 8:1. Of the total population 
of 9,09,083 in 1951, there were 2,49,693 self-supporting persons, 
1,76,857 earning dependants and 4,82,553 non-earning dependants. 

The pace of urbanisation has been very slow in the district 
which continues, even to-day, to be predominantly agricultural. 
The census of 1951 returned that 6,72,839 persons or about 74 per 
cent of the total inhabitants depended upon, agriculture as a 
principal means of livelihood and 1,24,379 persons or about 13 
per cent of the total inhabitants followed agriculture as a subsi¬ 
diary means of livelihood. 

Of the incumbents depending upon agriculture as a principal 
means of livelihood, there were 1,78,377 self-supporting persons, 
1,52,412 earning dependants and 3,42,050 non-earning dependants. 
According to another basis of classification, the agricultural class 
comprised. 2,43,027 cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned 
and their dependants, 3,81,879 cultivators of land wholly or main¬ 
ly unowned and their dependants, 29,439 cultivating labourers and 
their dependants and 18,494 non-cultivating owners of land, agri¬ 
cultural rent receivers and their dependants. 

Persons belonging to the non-agricultural class, that is, depend¬ 
ing on non-agricultural pursuits for their principal means of liveli¬ 
hood, numbered 2,36,244 in 1951 and were composed of 71,316 
self-supporting persons, 24,425 earning dependants and 1,40,503 
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non-earning dependants. Of the. non-agricultural pursuits, pro¬ 
duction other than cultivation absorbed 74,467 persons, commerce 
34,177 persons, transport 20,655 persons and, other services and 
miscellaneous sources, the remaining 1,06,945 persons. Besides, 
non-agricultural pursuits provided a secondary means of livelihood 
to 26, 763 persons. 

Of the total area of nearly 17 lakhs of acres (16,96,181 acres), 
the cultivated area was 7,76,449 acres (45.77 per cent) and area 
under forests 4,09,684 acres (24.15 per cent) in 1958-59. The aver¬ 
age rainfall of the district varies from about 90 inches at Alibag 
to over 225 inches at Matheran. Agriculture in the district de¬ 
pends mainly on rainfall. In 1958-59, the total cropped area was 
5,39,136 acres of which about 5,200 acres were under irrigation. 
Tims, not even one per cent of the total area under cultivation is 
irrigated in the district which speaks for poor irrigation facilities 
obtaining in it. There is no major irrigation work in the district. 
Mutholi in the Roha taliika, Vasrang in the Khalapur taluka and 
Kalundra in the Panvel taluka are among the important minor 
irrigation works. The soils of the district fall under six main 
categories such as forest soils, xmrkas soils, rice soils, khar soils, 
coastal alluvial soils, and laterite soils. Of these, forest soils are 
not put to cultivation but yield valuable forest produce like teak, 
hirda, heheda, pepper, etc. Varkas soils located just below the 
forest soils are poor in organic matters and nitrogen and are 
found suitable for the growth of millets. Rice soils occupy the 
largest area of the district and are best suited for the growth of 
rice. Khar soils situated on the flat levelled land near the creeks 
are being brought under reclamation. Coastal alluvial soils 
found all along the coast are best suited for the cultivation of 
garden crops like coconut, arcca-nut, plantain, etc. Laterite soils 
are observed amongst the Sahyadri Ranges in the trap rock, 
mainly at Matheran and Poladpur. 

The main food crops are rice, ragi, vari and kodra among 
cereals ; val, mug (green gram), and udid (black gram) among 
pulses ; and fruits and vegetables. In 1958-59, food crops occupied 
4,35,135 acres and accounted for 80.71 per cent of the total gross 
cropped area. Rice covered an area of 3,27,711 acres (60.78 per 
cent), ragi 44,608 acres (8.27 per cent), vari 23,839 acres (4.42 per 
cent), val 17,433 acres (3.23 per cent), mug (green gram) 3,123 acres 
(0.57 per cent), tur 2,526 acres (0.46 per cent), udid (black gram) 
2,875 acres (0.53 per cent), grass 1,184 acres (0.21 per cent), condi¬ 
ments and spices 2,936 acres (0.54 per cent), fruits 1,965 acres (0.36 
per cent) and vegetables 2,840 acres (0.52 per cent). 

Fodder, scasamum and coconut are among the important non¬ 
food crops. In 1958-59, fodder commanded an area of 99,316 acres 
or 1.84 per cent of the total cropped area : seasamum 4,218 acres 
(0.78 per cent); coconut 1,898 acres (0.35 per cent) and sann hemp 
(Bombay hemp), amhadi (deccan hemp), miscellaneous edible oil¬ 
seeds and miscellaneous non-food crops together occupied a total 
of 540 acres (0.10 per cent\ 
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Major forest products are timber, firewood and charcoal, while 
minor forest products are negligible. 

In 1958-59, the total area available for cultivation was 8,53,196 
acres (including 2,61,924 acres under current and other fallows 
and 76,747 acres under culturable waste). It worked out to 37.5 
gunthas per head of population. The net sown area was 5,14,255 
acres. It worked out to 22.6 gunthas per head of population. 

Statistics of distribution of land are available in respect of 
8,94,269 acres (both khalsa and inam). The average size of hold¬ 
ing for the district worked out to 6.3 acres. Of the 1,42,300 per¬ 
sons holding land, 1,04,908 (73.7 per cent) belonged to the smallest 
magnitude group of up to five acres and held 2,13,199 acres (23.84 
per ceht). The average size of holdings of this group worked out 
to 2.04 acres. There were 26,622 persons (18.8 per cent) with hold¬ 
ings of over five and up to fifteen acres. They held 1,76.801 acres 
(19.78 per cent). The persons holding over fifteen and up to 
twenty-five acres of land numbered 5,077 (3.56 per cent) and held 
1,00,829 acres (11.27 per cent). There were 4,856 persons (3.41 
per cent) belonging to the magnitude group of over twenty-five 
up to hundred acres who held 2,08,642 acres (23.33 per cent). 763 
persons (0.53 per cent) belonged to the magnitude group of over 
hundred and up to five hundred acres and held a total of 1,24,192 
acres (13.88 per cent). However, there were only 74 persons (0.52 
per cent) each holding over five hundred acres. They held 70,606 
acres (7.89 per cent). The customary laws of inheritance and 
succession led to the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, 
thereby making cultivation uneconomic. The Bombay Preven¬ 
tion of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, 
is being implemented to consolidate uneconomic fragments and 
improve the present position. 
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The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, has 
been enacted to pi^vide security of tenure to tenants. The Act 
has fixed the minimum rate of rent at one-third and one-fourth 
of the total crop in the case of non-irrigated lands and irrigated 
lands, respectively. It also empowers the Government to fix rate 
of rent lower than the minimum laid down under the Act which 
was amended in 1956. The main objective of the Government 
is to remove gradually all intermediaries and make the tiller of 
soil the owner of land. The Act provides for the purchase of 
land by the tenant from the landlord under certain conditions. 
This Act is expected to bring about a more even distribution of 
land among cultivating owners. 


Tenancy 

Legislation. 


The field tools and agricultural implements used* generally by Agricultural 
the cultivators continue to be of the old and indigenous type, Tools. 

though some progress seems to have been made in the direction 
of the use of improved types of ploughs and cane-crushers. Iron 
ploughs are slow'ly replacing the indigenous wooden ones. In 
1956, there were 88,016 ploughs, 57 sugar-cane crushers, 261 oil 
engines and six tractors in the district. High cost of implements 
and absence of advanced techniques of farming are the main 
factors responsible for a slow switch-over to modern improved 
farm tools and agricultural implements. 
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Live-Stock continues to be a valuable possession of the far¬ 
mer a*id holds an important place in the rural economy of the 
district. In 1956, there were 1,51,415 bullocks, 1,19,971 cows, 
44,320 he-buffaloes, 37,692 she-buffaloes, 1,985 sheep and 53,582 
goats, in the district. Poultry population, during the same year, 
was 6,02,943. Efforts to improve the quality of cattle and sheep 
as well as to upgrade poultry stock of the district are being made 
through a number of cattle, sheep and poultry development 
schemes. 

Wages in rural areas arc paid both in cash and in kind. The 
average wage rate for a male labourer was Rs. 1-4 per day in the 
district, though allowance must be made for minor variations 
between the rates of wages in rural and urban areas. However, 
skilled operations command high wages even in rural areas. 
Females are generally paid less and their rate of wages averages 
about a rupee a day. Wages paid to child labour are still less, 
being almost half of those paid to female labour. 

The Kolaba district has been an industrially backward tract and 
whatever progress the district may have attained can be traced 
back to the period following the First World War. Briefly, the 
picture of industrialisation, as it appears at present, is far much 
better than the one which obtained half a century ago. By indus¬ 
tries then was meant a handful of rice mills, two or three electri¬ 
city generating units and a factory engaged in ayurvedic medicines. 
The renaissance of the industrial era was perhaps marked here dur¬ 
ing the First World War when such factors as increase in demand 
for rice and availability of cheap power among others must have 
ushered in the development of rice milling business. A few paper 
manufacturing units and a cutlery workshop which now exist in 
the district were also unknown to this region till this time. 

The total employment in all industries and’services was 69,943 
in 1951. 

Besides these industries, there are a few cottage industries such 
as charcoal-making, fishing, wool weaving, leather, bamboo-plait¬ 
ing, carpentry and smithy, salt-making, pottery and brick-making 
among others. 

Of the total population of 9,09,083, trade and commerce account¬ 
ed for 9,866, in 1951. The percentage of self-supporting traders 
and businessmen to the total population worked out at only 1.1. 

Of the total of 9,866 self-supporting persons, 5,870 were from 
rural areas and the remaining 3,996 were from urban areas. 
Employment in retail trade was higher than that in wholesale 
trade. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, the pattern and organi¬ 
sation of trade and commerce have undergone vast changes. The 
annual turnover of import and export trade was also small. Till 
1947. there was no co-operative marketing institution. Regulated 
markets were not established till 1955. 
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A number of co-operative marketing organisations have come 
into existence only recently. 

The chief items of import are; Iron beams, screws, nails. Jars 
and cement from Bombay ; wheat, jowar and pulses from Bombay, 
Poona, Satara, Karad, Lonand and Wai; chillies from Karad and 
Koregaon; coriander from Koregaon and Wai; drugs and medi¬ 
cines from Bombay; cloth hosiery goods, cutlery and stationery 
articles from Bombay ; and metal utensils, watches, electric appli¬ 
ances and footwear from Bombay and Poona. 
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Rice is by far the most important export commodity of the 
district. The other articles exported arc charcoal, firewood, raw 
mango [kairi), apta leaves, and vegetables. Rice flakes (pohas) are 
also an important item of export. 


Panvel is by far the biggest collecting centre of paddy and dis¬ 
tributing centre of rice. The total turnover of paddy in this 
market may be estimated at 12 lakhs of Bengali maunds valued 
at about Rs. 2,10,00,000. 


Mahad is another important centre of wholesale trade in rice. 
Commodities like onions, chillies, garlic, cereals and pulses are 
brought to Mahad, from the Satara district for being distributed 
all over the Kolaba district. 

Pen is a notable centre of wholesale trade in paddy, rice, rice 
flakes, salt, artistic images, etc. The average annual turnover of 
salt is valued at 10 to 12 lakhs of rupees. 

The other centres of wholesale trade are Roha, Nagothana, 
Poynad and Karjat. 

The position of the regulated markets in this district is far from 
satisfactory. The history of regulated markets here can be traced 
to 1955. At present there are regulated markets at Karjat, Panvel 
and Pen. The Karjat and Panvel market committees started 
actual regulation work from December, 1958 and March, 1959, 
respectively. The commodities regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939 arc paddy, nagali and 
vari in the Kolaba district. 


The metric system of weights and measures, under the Bombay 
Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 has been made 
applicable to the Panvel town. 

From the point of view of trade and commerce, Mora, Karanja, Sea-borne Trad« 
Revdanda, Shriwardhan and Murud are the noteworthy ports. 

The sea-borne traffic is mainly with Bombay and R’atnagiri. 

As far back as the fifties of the last century, there were no bank- Finance, 
ing establishments in the Kolaba district. Monetary transactions 
were carried on by money-lenders who were Gujarat Vanis, Mar- 
waris. Brahmins, Sonars, etc. Petty money-lenders had, besides 
money-lending, other callings too. There was no regular system 
of book-keeping or of maintaining accounts. The rate of interest 
varied from 7 to 9 per cent against pawned and personal credit, 
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respectively, in the case of the rich. With middle-class persons, 
however, it varied between 18 and 37 per cent. Land mortgages 
were common. Labour, too, was often mortgaged. With the 
emergence of modern banking system, money-lenders’ influence 
declined a great deal. Nevertheless, they still dominate the field 
of rural credit. Many of them indulged in nefarious practices. 
To check these, the Government passed the Money Lenders’ Act, 
1946 which compels money-lenders to maintain accounts and 
obtain licences. Jt also raised the rates of interest from 6 to 9 
per cent on secured and 9 to 12 per cent on unsecured loans. 

In 1958-59, there were 161 licensed money-lenders in the dis¬ 
trict. The lowest number of money-lenders was in the Mhasla 
peta; for, except one person here, the class of money-lenders 
seemed to be conspicuously absent. The amount of Rs. 11,06,040 
was loaned to traders and that of Rs. 8,79,463 to non-traders. 
Since the transfer of the Bombay Money Lenders’ Act to the Co¬ 
operative Department and with the creation of the post of the 
Inspector of Money Lendeis for the district, the number of money¬ 
lenders holding valid licences has been on the increase. 

Co-operative movement was started in the district in 1910 when 
the first co-operative society was established at Dahiwali-Malegaon 
in the Karjat taluka. The main intention behind the movement 
was to make available to the agriculturists cheap credit and to 
stimulate among the people a sense of co-operation and thrift. 
However, it was only after Independence that the movement receiv¬ 
ed momentum. Thus, in 1959, there were 645 co-operative so¬ 
cieties of various types in the district. 

Banking business did not flourish in this district owing to its 
agricultural and industrial backwardness. At the time the old 
Gazetteer was published, there was not a single banking establish¬ 
ment in the district. In 1925, the first co-operative bank, was 
opened up at Pen. There are four joint stock banks in the dis¬ 
trict. However, except the Murud-Janjira Bank with its register¬ 
ed head office at Murud-Janjira, all of them are branches with 
registered head offices outside the district. 


There are various schemes under which financial assistance is 
given by the State to industrial co-operatives and village industries. 
Under the State-Aid to Industries Act, 1935, loan and subsidy of 
Rs. 12,000 has been sanctioned so far for purchasing machinery, 
working capital, etc. Under the scheme of aid to . the educated 


unemployed, only one person has been granted Rs, 1,500 for the 
purchase of tools and machinery. A subsidy of Rs. 14,700 has 
also been granted to backward class artisans for purchasing tools 
and as capital. 


Similarly, an amount of Rs. 13,110 including Rs. 11,710 as loan 
and Rs. 1,4<X) as subsidy has been granted to industrial co-opera¬ 
tives either for starting new industries or for running the old ones. 
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By March 1958, the total road mileage under jurisdiction of the 
Public Works Department and the District Local Board was 584.6 
miles, of which 513.42 miles were metalled and 71.19 unmetalled. 
The surface of most of the highways is either cement concrete or 
asphalted. With the construction of a bridge on the Alibag- 
Khopoli road near Dharamtar, through traffic has become possible. 

The Bombay-Poona road is the only national highway in this 
district. Its length in the district is 32 miles. The state highways 
passing through the Kolaba district are as under:—- 

(1) Bombay-Konkan-Goa road, 95 miles 6 furlongs. 

(2) Alibag-Khopoli road, 37 rnUes, 

(3) Mahad-Pandharpur road, 13 miles 5 furlongs. 

(4) Surul-Mahabaleshwar-Poladpur road, 15 miles. 

There are a number of major district roads connecting impor¬ 
tant centres of trade and commerce. They serve as arteries to 
highways. 

The railway routes traversing this district are.—(i) Bombay-Poona 
railway line, (ii) Karjat-Khopoli railway line, and (iii) Matheran 
hill station light railway line. The first two are broad gauge lines, 
while the third one is a rail-motor route operated only in the fair 
season. A length of 21 miles of the Bombay-Poona line serves the 
traffic in the district. The Karjat-Khopoli route which emanates 
from Karjat on the Bombay-Poona line measures a distance of 
about 9 miles. The Matheran hill station light railway runs a 
distance of 13 miles from Neral. 

The State Transport services in the Kolaba district are covered 
in the Thana Division of the State Road Transport Corporation. 
The nationalisation of passenger services was started in 1950, The 
number of the State Transport routes pa-ssing through the district 
is 84. The State Transport authorities are also undertaking goods 
transport since 1953. 

Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Maharashtra, the Directorate of Publicity installed 61 
radio sets in the Kolaba district, as under:— 


Taluka or Peta 

Number 
of radio 
sets 

Alibag 

10 

Karjat ., ,. .. 

2 

Khalapur 

1 

Mahad,. 

6 

Mangaon 

1 

Mhasla 

1 

Panvel 

13 

Pen 

8 

Roha .. 

7 

Sudhagad 

5 

Shriwardhan .. 

1 

Uran .. 

6 

District Total 

61 
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Agriculture and Irriga'hon. 

Agriculture is the predominant occupation in the Kolaba dis¬ 
trict. The census of 1951 returned 9,09,083 persons as inhabitants 
of the district of whom 6,72,839 persons or 74.01 per cent depended 
on agriculture for their livelihood. The decennial census figures 
do not provide a consistent record from decade to decade of the 
changes in the structure of population engaged in agriculture. 
The changes have to be gauged from the figures of rural popula¬ 
tion, given in the census reports, which include not only persons 
engaged in agriculture and allied occupations but also those 
engaged in non-agricultural ones. The following table gives the 
rural and urban population in the district, in 1951:—^ 

TABLE No. I 


Kor.ABA Population, Rural, Urban (1951). 



Rural 

Urban 


Year 

Number 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Number 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Total 

Population 

<l) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1881 



38,419 

■jjllQRH 

3,81,649 

1891 



58,919 



1901 

6,19,626 

89 67 

71,334 


6,90,980 

1911 

6,38,435 

93 49 

44,478 

6-51 

6,82,913 

1921 

5,17,589 

91-94 

45,353 

8-06 

5,62,942 

1931 

6,64,547 

91 41 

62,470 

8-39 

7,27,017 

1941 

7,08,769 

91-75 

63,710 

8-23 

7,72,479 

1951 

8,13,055 

89-44 

96,028 

10-56 

9,09,083 


llius, the population of the district more than doubled it.se]f 
during the period 1881-1951. The rural and urban numbers too 
experienced similar fluctuations. Broadly speaking, a nine-tenth 
part of the total inhabitants in the district lived in rural areas. 
The increase in rural population has kept pace with that in urban 
population. This does not, however, disprove the fact that urbani¬ 
sation is taking place in the district. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
cess of urbanisation is evinced in the increasing number of towns 
during the period. The following table gives the number of 
towns, in the district, in 1881 ana 1951 : — 

TABLE No. 2 


Number of Towns in Kolaba district (188M951). 


Year 

Number of 
towns 

1881 . 

6 

1891 . 

8 

1901 . 

8 

1911 . 

6 

1921 . 

1 

1931 . 

7 

1941 . 

7 

1951 . 

12 
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The increase in the population of all the old towns except Rev- 
danda and the establishment of new towns are a sufficient indica¬ 
tion of the process of urbanisation that is gradually taking place. 
The following table shows the population of towns in 1881 and 
1951; — 

TABLE No. 3 


Population of Towns, Kolaba District (1881 and 1951). 


Town 

(1) 

Popu! 

ation 

Percentage 

Increase 

(4) 

Percentage 

Decrease 

(5) 

1881 

(2) 

. 

1951 

(3) 

Alibag 

6,376 

8,181 

28-30 

, » 

Chaul 

5,355 

6,751 

26 06 

.. 

Karjat 

« » 

2,808 


• - 

Mahad 

6,804 

10,267 

5089 

• ■ 

Mhasla .. ... 


2,971 

• • 

• « 

Murud .. 

. * 

9,744 

» « 

• • 

Panvel .. 


14,861 


» • 

Pen . 

8,082 

8,607 

6-50 

.. 

Revdanda 

6,908 

5,987 

• » 

13-33 

Roha .. . • •. 

4,894 

6,880 

40-58 

• • 

Shriwardhan 

•• 

10,299 

•• 


Uran . 

Total ,. 


8,672 

■ • 

•• 

38,419 

96.028 

•• 



According to the 1951 Census, all the populace in Khalapur, 
Mangaon, Poladpur and Sudhagad talukas Wed in rural areas. 
In all other sub-divisions of the district, the rural population form¬ 
ed at least a three-fourth part of the total population. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the taluka-wise rural and urban population, in the 
district, in 1951; — 
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The district is predominantly agricultural. In 1951, the ratio CHAPTER 4, 
of the incumbents of agricultural pursuits to those of non-agri- * driciuture and 
cultural ones was 3:1. The agricultural classes included cultb * irrigation, 
vators of land wholly or mainly owned, cultivators of land wholly Agricuctuhal 
or mainly unowned, cultivating labourers and non-cultivating Population. 
owners of land, agricultural rent receivers, while non-agrkultural 
classes covered production other than cultivation, commerce, trans¬ 
port and other services and miscellaneous sources. The following 
table ^ves the number of persons depending upon agricultural 
and non-agricultural pursuits, in the district in 1951:—• 


TABLE No. 5 

Number of Persons engaged in Agricultural and 
Non-agricultural Pursuits, Kolaba District (1951) 



Self-supporting Persons 

Non-earning dependants 

Nature of Pursuits 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Agricultural 

Non-agricultural 

1,40,690 

60,473 

37.687 

10,843 

1.78,377 

71,316 

1,56,298 

54.720 

1,85,752 

85,783 

3,42.050 

1,40,503 

Total 

2,01,163 

1 

48,530 

2,49,693 

2,11,018 

2,71,535 

4,82,553 


Ni rc of 
Pu. suits 

(1) 

Earning dependants 

Total 

Males 

(8) 

1 Females 

(9) 

Total 

(10) 

Males 

(11) 

Females 

(12) 

Total 

(13) 

Agricultural 
Non-agri¬ 
cultural. 
Total .. 

27,526 

5,873 

1,24,886 

18,552 

1,52,412 

24,425 

3,24,514 

1,21,066 

3,48,325 

1,15,178 

6,72,839 

2,36,244 

33,399 

1,43,438 

1,76,837 

4,45,580 

4,63,503 : 

9,09,083 


As already stated, in the absence of comparable data, changes 
in the population actively engaged in agriculture for their liveli¬ 
hood cannot be presented from decade to decade. However, the 
1951 census gives the following figures in regard to the number of 
people engaged in agriculture in the district, in 1951: — 
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The following table gives the number of persons engaged in 
allied agricultural occupations in the district, in 1951: — 

TABLE No. 7 


Number of Persons encaged in Alued Agricultural 
Occupations, Kolaba District (1951) 



Employers 


Employees 


(1) 

Males 

(2) 

Femalcsi 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

Males 

(5) 

Females 

(6) 

Total 

( 7 ) 

Stock raising 

154 

6 

160 

147 

5 

152 

Rearing of small animals and 


• • 


♦ • 

, , 


insects. 







Plantation .. 

2 

• • 

2 

10 


10 

Forestry and collection of forest 

39 

7 

46 

608 

69 

677 

products. 






Total 

1 

195 

1 

13 

208 

765 

74 

839 



1 

Independent workers 

f 

lotal 


(1) 

Males 

(8) 

Fcmalea 

(9) 

Total 

(10) 

Males 

(11) 

Females 

(12) 

Total 

(13) 

Stock raising 

185 

19 

204 

486 

30 

516 

Rearing of small anirnals ^ 


1 

I 

, , 

1 

1 

and insects. 

Plantation 

18 

4 

22 

30 

4 

34 

Forestry and collection of 

1,535 

264 

1,799 

1 

2,182 

340 

2,522 

forest products. ' 



Total 

1,738 

288 

2,026 

2,698 

375 

3,073 


It is a well-known fact that rainfall is a prime determinant of 
the nature and scope of crops in a particular region. On it also 
depends the adjustment of agricultural operations. The extent 
and spacing of rainfall perhaps explain for the different culturable 
practices that obtain in varying degrees between the regions. 
Afforestation and grow-morc-food-campaign are taken up by the 
Government, because they are activities complementary to each 
other inasmuch as afforestation helps keep up rainfall and, in 
consequence, proves to be conducive to good growth of crops. The 
district receives rains from the south-west monsoons, which com¬ 
mence usually with the opening of June and last till the end of 
September. Ante monsoon showers visit in May. Occasionally, 
north-east monsoon showers occur in October-November, but rarely 
more than twice in the entire rainy season.. The following table 
gives the average rainfall obtaining in most of the talukas of the 
district’— 
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Based on the rainfall of fifty-eight years from 1901-02 to 1958-59. 
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Had it not been for the natural asset of an adequate rainfall 
with which the district has been endowed, the country would be 
nothing but a dry and barren piece of land. With the distri¬ 
bution of wells useful for irrigation purposes, numbering in the 
neighbourhood of four thousand over the entire country, it be¬ 
comes obvious that the district is ill-equipped with irrigation faci¬ 
lities. This is amply proved by the fact that the net area irrigated 
in the district accounts for not even one per cent of the total net 
area sown in it. Naturally, the cultivatea land in the district 
singles out in a jirayat or dry crop category, its further classifica¬ 
tion being subject to the pattern of crops vis-a-vis the monsoons. 
Thus, the early monsoon crops are called kharif and the 
late monsoon crops rabi. Whereas the former are taken by 
rains from the south-west monsoons, the latter are grown with 
the help of irrigation and occasional fair weather showers due in 
November. Kharif season opens up roundabout Junc-July and 
ends in September-October, though occasionally it also receives 
rains from ante-monsoon showers in May. Kharif crops are sown 
from the first week of June to mid-July and reaped in mid- 
September and sometimes up to the end of November, while rubi 
crops are generally sown in November and reaped in March, 'rhe 
latter are taken in low-lying areas where water is available from 
within the sub-soil. No line can be drawn between kharif a’^d 
rahi crops. However, broadly speaking, crops grown in the kharif 
season and known as kharif crops can be said to comprise, in the 
main part, cereals such as bhat (paddy), nagali or nacnani (ragi), 
and van, while those taken in the raoi season and known as rabi 
crops can be said to include pulses like val (green gram), ndid 
(black gram) and tur among others. 

The soils of the district are formed from the Deccan trap which 
is the predominating rock formation of this district with small 
out-crops of laterite at a few places in the Poladpur taluka and in 
the Matheran hills. Various types of these soils are marked out 
as per topographical situation and location. They are generally 
grouped as forest, varkas, rice, khar or salt, coastal alluvial and 
laterite soils. 

These soils are not used for agricultural purposes but yield valu¬ 
able forest products such as teak-wood, hirda (rayrobalan), beheda, 
pepper, etc. However, these soils are heavily eroded due to 
grazing and cutting of the forest trees. 

These soils are located just below the forest soils all along the 
steeper slopes. They are shallow in depth, which varies only 
between a foot and a foot and a half, heavily eroded and sandy 
in texture and yellowish red to yellowish grey in colour with acidic 
reaction. They arc poor in organic matter and nitrogen and 
possess very little retentivity of moisture. They yield kharif 
millets but the production thereof could be increased with the 
addition of bulky manures, lime and nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilisers. 
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The district is the second largest producer of rice in the Maha¬ 
rashtra State. The region is peculiarly terraced and, though the 
small strips in between the two terraces are levelled, it is difficult 
to get even a few gunthas of land in one piece in a levelled condi¬ 
tion. The depth varies between two and six feet. They are loamy 
in texture, yellowish or reddish grey in colour, neutral in reaction 
and almost devoid of lime. They are formed from the trap rock 
from the Sahyadri ranges under heavy rainfall and humid cli¬ 
matic conditions. The linear response of rice to the application 
of nitrogenous, phosphatic and potassic fertilisers is observed in 
these soils. Addition of bulky manures in these soils is also found 
to be advantageous from the point of view of yield. There are 
some patches of manat soils in Mangaon taluka which are rich 
in clay and silt and which become stiff and hard when dry. 


Khar soils. Tliese soils are situated on the fiat, levelled land near the sea at 
the point of creeks formed due to the rivers. They are flat clay 
to clay loam in texture and reddish or yellowish grey in colour. 
These soils contain hardly more than one per cent of soluble salts. 
These soils are formed due to the deposition of salts by the sea 
or from lands reclaimed from the sea. Large tracts of land are 
going out of cultivation due to the ingress of the sea and, in order 
to reclaim these lands, the Government have formed the Khar 
Land Development Board which has undertaken ambitious pro¬ 
jects of the reclamation of khar lands. 

Coastal alluvium These soils are found all along the coast and at places where 
soils. there are no creeks. They are deep soils developed on flat land and 

loamy in textpre with reddish grey colour. They are devoid of 
clay fraction or humus and are open in nature. The profile is 
difficult to differentiate and is excessively drained. Calcium car¬ 
bonate is found in abundance throughout the profile but calcium 
has not entered the clay complex. The sub-soil water level 
is only from ten to fifteen feet deep. The salt contents of the well 
water are higher in the proximity of the sea ; but due to excellent 
drainage, its use has not produced any deleterious effects. The 
soils are almost neutral or slightly on the alkaline side of neutra¬ 
lity. Good garden crops like coconut, areca-nut, plantain, etc., 
are grown in these soils, depending upon the availability of water. 


Laterite soils. Out-crops of laterite rock are observed amongst the Sahyadri 
ranges amidst the trap rock mainly at Matheran and in the 
Poladpur taluka. These soils mostly occur on the mountain 
peaks. They are coarser in texture, wherever there are no forests. 
They are yellowish-red in colour and shallow in depth and yield 
coarse millets and niger. The heavy rains in the mountainous 
regions thoroughly leach the soils turning them acidic in reaction 
and devoid of calcium carbonate. They are rich in sesquioxides, 
the ratio of silica to sesquioxides being less than two. But they 
are generally poor in exchangeable bases or in fertility constituents. 
However, the soils from the forest region are well-supplied with 
nitrogen and organic matter. The general analysis of the typical 
soils of the district is given in the table below: — 
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Agriculture and forest are the two important heads in the lane 
utilisation of the district and account roughly for nine lakh acres, 
The general topography of the district is such that it encourages 
cultivation and favours the growth of forest. As forest can be said 
to form only a part and parcel of agriculture, taken in a compre¬ 
hensive term, the district reflects itself in a peculiar agricultural 
economy. The dependence of agricultural operations on forest 
resources for tabbing and similar other purposes is a phenomenon 
known widely. In brief, forest’ is as important as cultivation in 
representing the wealth of the district. The following table gives 
a clear picture of land utilisation, in the district, in 1958-59: — 



Land Utilisation in Kolaba Districf (1958-59). 
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Total 
geographi¬ 
cal area 
by village 
papers 

(12) 

CO » 

fs4cr^O ^ rCkr> so 

NO 

CN 

S 

Total 

gross 

cropped 

area 

(11) 

fv4^^trsGDrHi>oor>4'^NO'^NOOv 

r^r>^0'^»rt0*rsi^0 — 

so r4^ ao — 00 oC ^ On QO CO *— 

rs 

\t\ 

Area 
sown 
more than 
once 

(10) 

—rsvoo'Wt^ 
K^oo^oo 00 l-»f*^f^t»^^^^ 09 p ^0 

<N ”” r-" o O' oo — 't t-,®' ^ 

CM 

GO 

tA 

NO 

CM 

Net area 
sown 

(9) 

^ooOop^*—o^ooe<sorN,o^ 
tnr*^rsj^trs oOO ^ 

f^^rCspoCot*C^ooofSf<C*-^-- 
sOfn^^tACN»— iA^^-^CnJCNCN 

512,585 

Other 
fallow land 

(8) 

—— OOn»AOOnOCOI^^ 
ONt>. —-^^^Sc^OO^NO —ONf^NO 

»A00*^oo rs|QorK“—fN 
rs* — ^ CM (N ev* 

221,196 

Current 

fallows 

(7) 

“258 

1>20 

1,079 

2,012 

11,801 

18,788 

4,918 

52 

40,728 

Cultu table 
waste 

(6) 

O O —p(MOCMOrMOt> 
Ch O CMOCO ^ ^oo 

rN •!>. 

— c<> 

'•t' 

Forest 

(5) 

_ 

oooop’^^n'fMtrscMONc^ONr^^ 

Ot^OOfM'ACM^tmAtrt’^crvOOOO 

cq0^0 ^ 

—NO 

CO rs ro — —m ^ »r\ ^ 

oO 

nO 

Land 

under 

miscellane-. 
ous pasture 
and tree 
crops and 
groves not 
included 
in the area 
sown 

(4) 

O ONt>. f<> 

op cO<M ^ r> 

»A r>» 

:5v< : : : 

99,313 

Permanent 
pastures 
and other 
grazing 
lands 

(3) 

5,825 

15,751 

V,222 

V,743 

2,103 

32 

3,041 

29,717 

Barren 
land put to 
non-agri- 
cultural 
uses 

(2) 

aN<Mor>iCc>oooocA'^ — CNCMoprs 
— OO^r^trsfMf<^r^NO^^vO 
u^NCm — »rtOoOt^c<%'^cnao<M'^ 
—— tAM^ooc^’^rCcM rC copCo 
— <s ——— — — — —- 

A* 

CM 

M* 

O 

CA 

§ 

On 

Cl 

O O 

1 

[2 

Alibag 

Karjat .. 

Khalapur 

Mahad. 

Mangaon 

Mhasla 

Murud 

Panvel 

Pen 

Poladpur 

Roha 

Shriwardhan .. 
Sudhagad 

Uran 

Total .. 
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Sudhagad, Alibag, Mangaon, Panvel, Mahad and Roha appear 
to have contributed substantially to the net area sown in the dis¬ 
trict. Similarly, except Mhasla, Shriwardhan, Poladpur and 
Murud all the sub-divisions seem to share satisfactorily in the 
total forest area. Roha, Poladpur and Sudhagad account for most 
of the area under current fallows. With the exception of Roha, 
Murud and Shriwardhan every sub-division appears to have made 
a sizeable addition to cultivable and other waste land in the dis¬ 
trict. The following table indicates taluka-wise distribution of 
land on agricultural heads in 1958-59: — 
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Forests are classified as reserved and protected. The former can 
be said to occupy nearly three-fourths of the total area under forest 
in the district. The Forest and the Revenue Departnaents of the 
State Government exercise control over the respective forests 
in their diarge. More than eighty-five per cent of the area under 
forest is in charge of the Forest Department. Excluding a very 
small part the entire reserved forest is controlled by the Forest 
Department. The dual control over forest has created obstacles 
in the effective maintenance and proper development of affore¬ 
station by the Government. Naturally, the Government are 
anxious to reduce the area under forest with the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment and transfer the same to the Forest Department. The 
following table gives the distribution of reserved and protected 
forest with the different departments on 31-3-1957: — 

TABLE No. 12 


Forest Area in Kolaba District (In acres) 


Kind of forest 

j In charge of 

Total 

Forest 

Department 

Revenue 

Department 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

Reserved 

Protected ., 

156,862 

33,445 

8,486 

24,519 

165,348 

57,964 

Toul 

190,307 

33,005 

223,312 


Forest in charge of the Revenue Department comprises the 
minor forest produce of which grass forms an important item, 
while that in charge of the Forest Department produces by large 
the major forest produce consisting of valuable timber, in the mam 
part, and fuel, tanning material, etc., among other items. The 
following table shows taluka-wise distribution of the total forest 
area in the district, in 1958-59. 



TABLE No. 13 

lunoN OF Forest Area in Kolaba District (1958-59) 
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More than eighty per cent of the gross cropped area is under 
food crops which include cereals and pulses, condiments and 
spices and fruits and vegetables. Of these, cereals and pulses 
occupy almost an entire area under food crops, leaving hardly 
two or three per cent of the total area under food crops for the 
cultivation of condiments and spices and fruits and vegetables. 
Non-food crops, which account for nearly one-fifth of the total 
gross cropped area include grass and babuls, edible oil seeds and 
fibres. Of these, grass and babuls take up a little over ninety per 
cent of the total area under non-food crops. The remaining area 
under non-food crops is utilised almost wholly in the cultivation 
of edible oil seeds, leaving a very insignificant portion of it for the 
growth of fibres. Mangaon, Mahad, Alibag, Panvcl and Roha 
enjoy a significant share in the area under food crops. Karjat, 
Sudhagad and Poladpur seem to make a very small addition to 
the area under non-food crops. The contribution to the non-food 
crops appears to have been made, by places along the sea coast 
due to the growth of coconut and, by those on the hilly tracts, 
due to the growth of grass and babuls. The following table gives 
the distribution of area under food and non-food crops in the dis¬ 
trict, in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 14 

Gross Cropped Area in Koi.aba District (1958-59) (In acres). 


Taluka or Peta 

(1) 

Area i 

mder 

Total 

(4) 

Food 

crops 

(2) 

Non-food 

crops 

(3) 

Alibag 

46,718 

20,008 

66,726 

Karjat 

32,526 

217 

32,743 

Khalapur 

21,973 

27,019 

48,992 

Mahad 

47,596 

1,456 

49,052 

Mangaon 

62,333 

1,352 

63,685 

Mhaala 

17,943 

4,432 

22,375 

Murud 

12,374 

5,719 

18,093 

Panvcl 

44,485 

15,097 

59,582 

Pen 

35,986 

5,634 

41,620 

Poladpur 

18,613 

436 

19,049 

Roha .. 

38,968 

9,192 

48,160 

Shriwardhan .. 

18,771 

7,099 

25,870 

Sudhagad 

18,329 

5,234 

23,563 

Uran .. 

18,520 

3.077 

21,597 

District Total 

4,35,135 

1,05,972 

5,41,107 


Rice, ragi and kodra constitute the cereals and val, tur, mug 
(green gram) and udid (black gram), the pulses of the district. 
Rice alone occupies roundabout eighty per cent of the total area 
under cereals. More than three-fifths of the area under pulses 
is under the cultivation of vaL Mug (green gram), tur and udid 
(black gram) are equally prominent among the pulses grown in 
the district. Betel-nut and chillies are the only condiments and 
spices. Of these, the latter occupies more than half the area under 
condiments and spices. Mango shares nearly two-third of the 
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total acreage under fruits, leaving only a small area for the cultiva¬ 
tion of banana and miscellaneous fresh fruits. Almost half the 
area under vegetables is decupled by brinjal, tomato and sweet 
potato, and the remaining half, by onion, radish, cabbage and 
nharbuj (musk melon) among other vegetables. The area under 
sugar crops seems to be insignificant. iTie following table shows 
the distribution of various food crops in the district, m 1958-59;— 

TABLE No. 15 


Area under Food Crops in Kolaba 
(1958-59) 


(1) 

Acres 

(2) 

Cereals— 






Rice 

• « 

. . 

4 4 


327,711 

Ragi 

• • 

• • 

• 4 


44,608 

Van 




• * 

23,839 

Kodra 


• • 

4 4 

* 4 

3,392 

Others 


* • 

• 4 

• 4 

21 

Total 

.. 

• * 

• • 

. . 

399,571 

Pulses— 






Val 


• • 

« • 

f » 

17,433 

Mug 


• 4 

• f 

• 4 

3,123 

Udid 


* « 

4 * 

• » 

2,875 

Tur 


• • 

s • 

4 4 

2,526 

Gram 


• « 

• • 

4 4 

1,184 

Chavali .. 


4 • 

• 4 

» 4 

307 

Other pulses 


* • 

• 4 

4 * 

334 

Total 

• • 

S S 

4 t 

• • 

21,m 

Sugar crops 

• • 

4 • 

• % 

4 • 

41 

Condiments and spices 





BeteUnut 

a « 

4 4 

9 9 

• • 

1,287 

Turmeric 

• • 

4 • 

9 9 

• 4 

20 

Chillies .. 

« • 


9 4 

• • 

1,606 

Others 



4 4 

4 • 

23 

Total 

• • 

• * 

4 • 

f • 

2,936 

Fruits — 






Mango 

• « 

4 4 

• 9 

9 • 

1,591 

Banana .. 

« t 


« 4 


158 

Others .. 

•• 

• 9 

« • 

• • 

216 

Total 

• « 

9 9 

9 9 

• 4 

1,965 

Vegetables— 






Brinjal .. 

• • 

« • 

• 9 


537 

Tomato .. 

• * 

« « 

• « 


392 

Sweet potato 

4 « 

• « 

• * 

• 4 

388 

Musk-meloo 


• • 

• • 

* f 

78 

Onion 


e « 

■ • 

t • 

68 

Cabbage .. 


t » 

9 • 

« • 

31 

Radish .. 


« • 

m « 

* 4 

•27 

Yam 

• 

S 9 

• » 

• « 

24 

Others 

9 

9 m 

• • 

4 4 

1,295 

Total 

« 

« * 

• • 

• 4 

2,840 

Grand Total 

• « 

t • 

• • 

• • 

4,35,135 
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Mangaon, Mahad, Alibag, Panvel, Pen, Roha and Itarjat occupy 
most of the area under cereals, while Mangaon, Roha and Mahad 
have a large area under pulses. The cultivation of oil seeds and 
condiments and spices does not appear to have favoured the 
district. Fruits and vegetables, too indicate similar trends as 
Sudhagad, KhalapUr, Mahad, Karjat and Poladpur are found to 
share, each up to ten acres of cultivation under these food crops. 
This can be easily explained by the poor irrigation facilities ob- 
training in the district. The sugar-cane crop appears to have cen¬ 
tred around Shriwardhan, Mhasla and Alibag which together 
occupy more than ninety per cent of the total area under the crop. 
The following table gives taluka-wise distribution of food crops in 
the district, in 1958-59: — 


TABLE No. 16 

Area under Food Crops in Kolaba District (1958-59). 


Taluka 

or 

Peta 

(1) 

Cereals 

(2) 

Pulses 

(3) 

Condi¬ 
ments and 
spices 

(4) 

Fruits 

and 

vegetables 

(5) 

Sugarcane 

(6) 

Total 

(7) 

Alibag 

42,396 

3,047 1 

442 

! 833 

* 

46,718 

Karjat 

31,060 

1,234 

51 

178 

3 

32,526 

Khalapur 

20,728 

734 

200 

307 

4 

21,973 

Mahad .. 

43,210 

4,166 

148 

60 

12 

47,596 

Mangaon.. 

56,597 

5,321 

217 

189 

• ■ 

62,333 

Mhasla .. 

16,676 

802 

144 

321 


17,943 

Murud ., 

10,914 

996 

305 

157 

2 

12,374 

Panvel 

41,449 

1.261 

454 

1,321 

.. 

44,485 

Pen 

34,906 

771 

24 

285 

. . 

35,986 

Poladpur 

17,690 

667 

202 

54 

• • 

18,613 

Koha 

33,314 

5,490 

108 

39 

17 

38,968 

Sh r i w a r- 

15,484 

1,811 

599 

874 

3 

18,771 

dhan. 

Sudhagad 

16,959 

1,332 

37 

1 

. . 

18,329 

Uran 

18,188 

150 

5 

177 

• • 

18,520 

Total 

3,99,571 

27,782 

2,936 

4,805 

41 

4,35,135 


Non-Food Crops. Among the non-food crops of the district can be included fibres, 
edible oil-seeds and fodders. Sann-hemp (Bombay hemp’) and 
ambadi (Deccan hemp) represent the fibres; coconut and sesamum, 
the edible oil-see^s; and grass and babuls, the fodders of the dis¬ 
trict. Grass and babuls account for an entire area under non-food 
crops, leaving six or seven per cent of the latter for the cultivation 
of fibres and oil-seeds. Of the crops other than fodders, sesamum 
and coconut appear to be the most prominent and the cultivation 

J-2061—15-B. 
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of fibres docs Dot seem to favour the district. The following table 
shows the distribution of non-food crops in the district, in 1958- 


59: — 


TABLE No. 17 


Area under Non-Food Crops in Kolaba District (1958-59), 


( 1 ) 


Total 

acres 

(3) 


Fibres^ 

Jute 

Sann-hemp (Bombay hemp} 

Ambadi (Deccan hemp) .. 

Bdible oil-seeds—' 

Coconut 

Sesamum .. 

Others 

Fodder crops 

Drugs and narcotics 

Miscellaneous . 


408 


6,173 

99,316 

15 

58 


1,05,972 


The following table gives taluka-wise distribution of non-food 
crops in the district, in 1958-59: — 


TABLE No. 18 


Area under Non Food Crops in Kolaba District (1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

(1) 

Oil 

seeds 

(2) 

Drugs 
and nar¬ 
cotics 

(3) 

Fibres 

(4) 

Fodder 

(5) 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

non-food 

crops 

(6) 

Total 

(7) 

Alibag 

1,369 


74 

18,509 

58 

20,010 

Karjat 

153 


64 


• « 

217 

Khalapur 



• • 

27,019 

• t 

27,019 

Mahad .. 

489 


» s 

967 

* • 

1,456 

Mangaon.. 

1,334 


18 


• • 

1,352 

Mhasla .. 

759 


15 

3,658 

• • 

4,432 

Murud .. 

211 

1 

94 

5,413 


5,719 

Panvel 

9 


1 

15.087 


15,097 

Pen 

133 


34 

5,467 


5,634 

Poladpur 

420 


16 



436 

Roha 

546 


44 

8,602 

• • 

9,192 

Shriwardhan 

604 

14 

21 

6,460 


7,099 

Sudhagad 

143 


27 

5,064 

• • 

5,234 

Uran 

5 



3,070 

* • 

3,075 

Total .. 

6,175 

15 

408 

99,316 

58 

1.05,972' 
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CHAPTER4. The size of holdings is bound to differ between any two districts 
A^rlciu^eand owing to a number of factors. The slice of land available for 
Irrigation. cultivation and the number of persons entitled to share in it are 

Holdings. the cogent of these and have, hence, a direct bearing on the pro- 

Sizc of Holdings, blem. The latter depends, in the main part, on the system of 
land tenure prevalent in a region. The Khoti system of tenure, 
for example, has had an adverse effect in the past on the size of 
holdings which appears to be further aggravated by the laws of 
inheritance and succession applicable to the Hindus and the 
Muslims of whom the district has a majority. The average size 
of holdings has, in the course of years, showed itself attenuated. 

At present, it is five gunthas in Alibag, eight gunthas in Pen, 

eight gunthas each in Roha and Mangaon and ten in Mahad. 
Thus, the holding appears to be unduly small, usually measuring 
a few gunthas. The following table gives the quinquennial state¬ 
ment of holdings in Government ryotwari area, in the district, 
in 1952-53; — 



Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government Ryotwari Area in Kolaba District. 


kolaba district 


22 $ 



CHAPTER i. 

Agriculture aiut 
Irrigation. 

Holdinos. 
Siiic of Holdings. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Holdings. 
Size of Holdings. 


The average size of holding for the district as a whole works out 
to 6.7 acres. More than three-fourths of the total number of 
occupants have holdings measuring up to five acres, although the 
holding of a person belonging to this magnitude group averages 
to a little over two acres. Those having holdings of over a hund¬ 
red acres account for roundabout one per cent in the total number 
of occupants of land, but they are, all the same, found to share 
a little over twenty-three per cent of the total land occupied by 
holders within different magnitude groups. On the other hand, 
a vast majority of occupants whose holdings measure up to five 
acres have to be content with only a fifth slice of the total land 
available for distribution. This tendency of uneven distributior 
of land in the district can also be noticed in its different sub 
divisions. In fact, it is found to exist in all parts of the district 
though perhaps in varying degrees. The following tables give tht 
taluka-wise quinquennial statements of holdings in Governmen 
ryotwari area in the district, in 1952-53: — 



Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government Ryotwari Area in Alibag Taluka. 


kolaba district 
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CHAPTER 4. 

A^cultur« and 
Iiri^ailon, 

Holdings. 




1 Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour, 

* Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and direct cultivation by labourers or farm servants. 
SCovers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 





TABLE No. 22 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government RrorwAHi Area in Khalapur Taluka. 


kolaba district 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Holdings. 




1 Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

® Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and ctircct cultivation by labourers or farm setvants. 
® Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 




TABLE No. 25 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government Ryotwari Area in Mancaon Taldea. 


kolaba district 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Holdings. 






1 Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

® Covers persons who do not cultivate land tbemselTes, but supervise and direct cultivation by labourers or farm servants. 
* Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 
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CHAPTER 4- 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Holdings. 




IS 

d 




t Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

s Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves^ but superv ise and direct cultivation by labourers or 
•Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Holdings. 




persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and direct cultivation by labourers or farm servants, 
persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 












TABLE No. 30 

Quinquennial State»«ent of Holdings in Government Ryotwari Area tn Roha Taluka. 


kolaba district 
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* Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

* Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and direct cultivation by labourers or farm servants, 

* Covers persons w ho receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 




TABLE No. 32 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government Rtotwari Area in Sudhagad Peta. 
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‘Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 
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The extremely uneconomic size o£ holdings is the problem of a 
general nature and. in all probability, finds its root in the sub¬ 
division of land arising out of the laws of inheritance and succes¬ 
sion of the Hindus and the Muslims. Dwarfed and scattered 
holdings have been since long recognised as a deadweight on the 
clock of agricultural progress without any effective measures being 
initiated to set right this problem till Independence. The Gov¬ 
ernment passed an enactment entitled, “The Prevention of Frag¬ 
mentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947" which 
became operative from January 1948, It provides for the preven¬ 
tion of fragmentation of agricultural holdings as also for their 
consolidation and, to effect the same, deals with the deter¬ 
mination of local standard areas, treatment of fragments, 
procedure for consolidation, and lastly, with the effect of 
consolidation proceedings or of the consolidation of holdings, 
fn its former part, it aims at wearing away fragmen¬ 
tation of land any further. A fragment means a plot of land of 
less extent than the appropriate standard area determined under 
the Act. A standard area in respect of any class of land means 
the area which the Government may, from time to time, deter¬ 
mine as the minimum area necessary for profitable cultivation in 
any particular local area. In.its latter part, it aims at the con¬ 
solidation of holdings which means amalgamation and, where 
necessary, the rc-distribution of holdings or portions thereof in any 
village, tnahal or taluka or any part thereof so as to reduce the 
number of plots in holdings. The Act authorises the State Gov¬ 
ernment to settle provisionally, for any class of land, in any local 
area, the minimum area that can he cultivated profitably as a 
separate plot, after such enquiry as it deems fit and, after consul¬ 
tation with the district advisory committee appointed by it. The 
provisionally settled areas are published in the official gazette so as 
to invite objections front the persons concerned. The Government 
considers objections, if any, received within three months of pub¬ 
lication of the provisionally settled minimum areas and determine.s 
the standard area for each class of land in a local area. The Act 
also prescribes that fragments must be entered in the Record of 
Rights and other village records and notices must be given to all 
persons and interests in the lands concerned. After the issue of 
such notices, the transfer of a fragment is prohibited, unless such 
a transfer merged it in a contiguous survey number or in a 

recognised sub-division thereof. Furthermore, such a fragment 
cannot be lea.sed to any person other than one cultivating 

land contiguous to the fragment. The Act provides that no 
land shall be transferred or partitioned so as to create a frag¬ 
ment and that transfer or partition of any land contrary to 
the provisions of the Act is deemed void and the owner of 

such land is liable to pay a fine not exceeding Rs. 250, But 

the owner of such a fragment is permitted to transfer it to the 
Government on payment of compensation payable under the pro¬ 
visions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. Even in the execuition 
of decrees of civil courts, no partition or separation of a share is 
to be made so a.s to create a fragment. The Act also prohibits 
the Government or a local body from acquiring or selling land 
in a manner which will leave a fragment. 
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Thus, the pivotal on which the entire scheme of prevention of 
fragments is based appears to be the determination of the standard 
area by the Government. The standard area rakes into account 
the economic size of the plot and not of a holding which may be 
composed of several plots. Naturally, such economic plots deter¬ 
mined on the basis of standard area certainly pool into an eco¬ 
nomic unit of cultivation. The standard area at different places 
may vary in accordance with the pioductivity of soil and the cost 
of cultivation. The standard area .specified for the district can he 
given as under: — 


Taluka or Peta 

(I) 

Villages covered 

(2) 

Class of land 

(3) 

Standard 
area in acres 

(4) 

Alibag 

All 




Karjat 

All 




Khalapur 

All 




Mahad 

All 




Mangaon. , 

All 


^Dry 

020 

Murud , . 

Korlai 


Rice 

0-15 

Panvel 

All 




pen 

All 


Garden .. 

0-50 

Roba 

All 




Shriwardhan 

llagnrandala 




Sudbagiid 

Ncre 




Uran 

All 







Varkas 

600 

Mbasla ,. 

Sanderi .. 


>-Rice 

100 




Garden .. 

100 




IDry 

0'20 

Poladpur 

All 


VRice 

100 



- 

Garden .. 

100 


It appears thus, that land is classified as dry, rice, garden and 
varkas for the purpose of fixing the standard area. Moreover, in 
certain parts of the district, the same is prescribed as eight gim- 
thus for dry land, from six ro eight gunthas lor rice land, from 
twenty gunthas to one acre fur garefen land and six acres for 
varkas land. Naturally, the range of the standard area in the 
district seems to vary between six gunthas and six acres at 
different places on the basis of classification of land. 


The scheme of consolidation falls broadly into three categories 
on the basis of holdings, plot.s or cultivation. Of these, the last 
category aims at co-operative farming without, at the same time, 
interfering with the proprietary rights in land. It is, however, 
rarely practised. The first few forms aim at pooling the holdings 
into compact blocks and are found to be more -commonly pursued, 
They imply re-distribution of land within the existing rights of 
ownership and involve a volley of problems to facilitate its suc¬ 
cessful implementation. Thus, the valution of holdings is a 
problem of prime importance, as it helps rc-distrihution of land 
in a manner that will ensure the persons concerned a fair deal. 
For this purpose, lands of equal fertility and out-turn are chosen 
for an exchange. Where, however, this is not feasible, the party 
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standing to lose is entitled to recover the loss by way of compen¬ 
sation from the party standing to benefit subsequent to consolida¬ 
tion, the amount of compensation being fixed in accordance with 
the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. Every owner to whom a holding 
is allotted i.s given the same rights in holding and any encum¬ 
brances such as a lease, mortgage, debt, etc., are likewise trans¬ 
ferred to the new holding. 
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Consolidation of holdings is left to the option of the people, who 
arc often scared away from its benevolent implications due to a 
basic traditional approach to the problem and the lack of educa¬ 
tion. So far, the scheme has not made any appreciable progress 
in its limited sphere of activity which has hitherto remained 
restricted to Panvcl, Khalapur and Karjat talukas. 


The following table gives the relevant details of the consolida¬ 
tion scheme undertaken at these places till December 1958: — 


TABLE No. 34 

Stati.stic.s of Vili.aoes under the Consolidation Scheme of 

Holdings. 



Number 

of 

villages 
selectcil 
for 
; the 
sche.ne 

Number 

of 

villages 
com¬ 
pleted 
jD the 
scheme 

Numl 

hold 

ler of 
ings 

Number of 
Fragments 

Acreage 

available 

for 

consoli¬ 
dation at 
villages 
com¬ 
pleted 
in the 
scheme 

Taluka 

Before 

consoli¬ 

dation 

After 

consoli¬ 

dation 

Before 

consoli¬ 

dation 

After 

consoli¬ 

dation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Panvel 

182 

106 

28,090 

11,322 

8,965 

1,162 

37,767 

Karjat 

38 

7 

1,107 

617 

352 

127 

8,287 

Khalapur 

80 

28 

6,267 

2,273 

3,350 

1,706 

1,610 

Total 

300 

141 

35,464 

14,212 

12,667 

2,995 

47,664 


The consolidation scheme has concentrated on the Panvel 
taluka which accounts for more than three-fourths of the total 
area available for consolidation. Nevertheless, it appears to have 
made an appreciable progress by reducing the number of holdings 
to forty per cent and number of fragments to twenty-four per 
cent within few years of its implementation. The following table 
specifies villages incorporated under the scheme of consolidation 
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in the district together with an indication of places which have 
been completed under it, till December 1958’: — 

TABLE No. 35 


Villages selecied under Consolidation Scheme of Holdings. 

Panvel laluka — Panvel taluka —cont- 


Sr. No. Name of village Sr. No. Name of village 

1 Padeghar. 59 Beed. 

2 Gavan. 60 Ghot. 


3 Ghatyacha Kotha. 

4 Kaniothe. 

5 Gheremanik Gad. 

6 Kharghar. 

7 Kolhekhar. 

8 Mosarc. 

9 Nandaikhar. 

10 Owe. 

1 I Ov.'ale. 

12 Sonkhar. 

13 Vaghiwali. 

14 Karanjade. 

15 Vadghar. 

16 Kalamboli. 

17 Apte. 

18 Kopar. 

19 Koral. 

20 Ghcrawadi. 

21 Dapoli. 

22 Pargaon Dungi. 

23 Usroli Bk. 

24 Kalundre. 

25 Kunde Vabad, 

26 Kundavc. 

27 Chindhran, 

28 Chikhale. 

29 Chipale. 

30 Pargaon, 

31 Bhatan. 

32 Moho. 

33 Patnoli. 

34 Taloje. 

35 Digheti. 

36 Ladivali. 

37 Nanoshogotbe. 

38 Sangurli. 

39 Morbe. 

40 Nandgaon. 

41 Lonwali. 

42 Banbavi. 

43 Kon. 

44 Vadvali. 

45 Wardoli. 

46 Palaspe. 

47 Kewale. 

48 Kelawane. 

49 Karnalla. 

50 Chavandholi. 

51 Newali. 

52 Hedutane. 

53 Kanpoli. 

54 Tondhare. 

55 Nitale. 

56 Pendhar. 

57 Adai. 

58 Pali-pachanand. 


61 N a wade. 

62 Kohinjan. 

63 Karvale Bk. 

64 Pisarve. 

65 Pale Bk. 

66 Sai. 

67 Sbirdhon. 

68 Valavali. 

69 Taloje Majkur. 

70 Dundre. 

71 Turbhe. 

72 Harigram. 

73 'i'embhode. 

74 IJniroli. 

75 Pale Kb. 

76 Vavonje. 

77 Ambhe rai f Waje. 

78 Nawade Kbar. 

79 Deberang. 

80 Karmcli tarf Waje. 

81 Shilochar Raichur. 

82 I'amsai. 

83 Bhanghar. 

84 Vehegaon. 

85 Ambbc tarf Taloje, 

86 Sangteli. 

87 Deepuri. 

88 Anibivali. 

89 Godhf. 

90 Shiwensai. 

9! Dhamani. 

92 Bnnset. 

93 Clieivali, 

94 Pali devad. 

95 Kondale. 

96 Wangni tarf Taleje. 

97 Nagzari. 

98 Kirvali. 

99 Adiv.ali. 

100 Ajivali. 

101 Kondap. 

102 Belpade. 

103 Wajpur. 

104 Devad. 

105 Chorabhe, 

106 Waje, 

107 Padghe, 

108 Karambali. 

109 Koparoli. 

110 Kanman. 

111 Pali. 

112 Shedung. 

113 Valup. 

114 Berle. 

115 Sangade. 

116 Mohope. 


1 The scheme of consolidation is complete in io 6 villages bearing serial Nos. 77 
10 i 8 j iti the Panvel taluka, in seven villages bearing serial Nos. 33 to 38 in 
the Karjat taluka and in twenty-eight villages bearing serial Nos. 54 to 80 in 
the Khalapur taluka. 
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TABLE No. 35— cont. 


dtlAttER 4. 


Vii. LACES Selected undek Consolidation' Scheme ok 
Holdings— cont . 


Panvd taluka -cont. 

Sr. No. Name of village 

117 Usaroli. 

118 Khenvale. 

119 Shivkar. 

120 Asudgaon. 

121 Ritgliiir. 

122 Machiprabal. 

123 Chinchwali tarf Wajo, 

124 Vihighar. 

125 Barvai. 

126 Maldungo. 

127 PaliBk. 

128 Poyanje. 

129 Wangnit Waje. 

130 Shilotter Langad. 

131 ShfrYiili. 

132 Kolhe. 

133 Mohodar. 

134 Manghur. 

135 Wakdi. 

136 Bhorale. 

137 Bhing.ar. 

138 Bclavali. 

139 Chichavali tarf Taleje. 

140 Mahalung. 

141 Kherane Bk. 

142 Nitlaa. 
r43 Khan.av. 

144 Vichumhhe, 

145 Nerc. 

146 Bhardghar. 

147 Arivali. 

148 Dcrnvali. 

149 Somthanc. 

150 Ashtc. 

151 Kasalkhand. 

152 Narpali. 

153 Akulwadi. 

154 Gulgunda. 

155 Giravale. 

156 Kalhe. 

157 Dativali. 

158 Jatade. 

159 Hadambe. 

160 Kasarbhat. 

161 Doololi Bk. 

162 Jambhivali. 

163 Chal. 

164 Ghodsovane. 

165 Savak. 

166 Chavne. 

167 Durde. 

168 Dapivali. 

169 Bamnoli. 

170 Sarsai. 

171 Kasap. 

172 Savane. 

173 Kalivali. 

174 Waveghar, 

175 KardeKh. 

176 DeololiKh, 

177 Save. 

178 Kuahivali. 

179 Road pall. 


Patxvil taluka —cont. 

Sr. No. Name of village 

180 Kherane Kh. 

181 Aki«ii. 

182 Dhonsar. 

Knrjat taluka- ~ 

1 Ambiwali tarf Boredi. 

2 Ainbivali Kh. 

3 Ashane. 

4 Bamnoli. 

5 Barcdi. 

6 Bcndsc. 

7 Bhanseli. 

8 Bhulivali. 

9 Bopele. 

10 Borle. 

11 Chinchvali. 

12 Chinchavali. 

13 Diksal, 

14 Eksai. 

15 Ganegaon 

16 Halivali. 

17 Jite. 

18 Kiravali. 

19 Kolhare. 

20 Koshane. 

21 Kunibhe. 

22 Mamdopura 

23 Mangnon. 

24 Nasarapur. 

25 Pimploli Kh. 

26 Sbil. 

27 Shirse, 

28 Ukrul. 

29 Umroli. 

30 Vcngaon. 

31 Vave. 

32 Dahivali of tarf Need. 

33 Dahivali tarf Vuredi. 

34 Akurlc. 

35 Wanjalc. 

36 Garpoli. 

37 Savargaon. 

38 Bamnoli. 

Khalapur taluka — 

1 Asare. 

2 Borivali. 

3 Dbamni. 

4 Hal Kh. 

5 Kaleli Haiti. 

6 Kaire. 

7 Kharsondi. 

8 Kumbhivali. 

9 T.odhivali. 

10 Lohop. 

11 Masgaon. 

12 Savroli. 

13 Talavali. 

14 j embhari. 

15 Ajoshi. 

16 Anjaran. 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Holdings. 
Prevention of 
Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of 
Holdings. 
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'I’ABId-: No. 3.S 

—cont. 


Agriculture and 


V/llage-s Selectikl) under Con.solid.viion Scheme ok 


Irrigation. 



HoUDI.NGS—C( 

ont. 


Holdings. 

Khalapur taluka —cont. 

Khalapur taluka 


Prevention of 
Fragmentation and 

Sr, No. Name of vill.igc 

Sr. N: 

o. Niunc of village 


Consolidation of 

17 

lihelavale. 

49 

Kccs. 


Holdings. 

18 

Beed Kh. 

50 

Savvroli. 



19 

Borgaon Kh, 

51 

MaJap. 



20 

Borgaon Bk. 

52 

VVavarle. 



21 

Ghodivali. 

53 

Saraiig. 



22 

Hal Bk. 

54 

Wayal. 



23 

JambrunfT. 

55 

Washivali. 



24 

Kalou; Mokaslii. 

56 

Rorivali. 



25 

Kclvali. 

57 

Kolhivali. 



26 

l,cvci. 

58 

Pali. 



27 

Mankivali. 

59 

Asioti, 



28 

Morbe. 

60 

Kandharoli. 



29 

Mulgaoti Bk. 

61 

Vinegaon. 



30 

Muli'iion Kh. 

62 

Shirvali. 



31 

Nanivali. 

63 

Wanve. 



32 

Navendhe. 

64 

Ninibodo. 



33 

Niphari. 

65 

Parade. 



34 

Niwadc, 

66 

Pashil. 



33 

Padghe. 

67 

Ambivali. 



36 

Pali Bk. 

68 

Wat. 



37 

Kahatwade. 

69 

Wagembft. 



38 

Shedvali. 

70 

Dh-anii. 



39 

Shengaon. 

71 

J ambivali. 



40 

Sondewadi. 

72 

Kaire. 



41 

Wani. 

73 

Kopari. 



42 

Varese. 

74 

Xigdoli. 



43 

Viliari. 

75 

Pand. 



44 

Wadvihir. 

76 

Wanivali. 



45 

Wangni. 

77 

Ward. 



46 

Wasrang. 

78 

Tapgaon. 



47 

W'awandhal. 

79 

N-adode. 



48 

Kambe. 

80 

Chembharli. 


Co-operative 

Co 

-operative farming wiiich implies 

pooling of land and 

joint 

Farming. 

mam 

igemeiit has a 

direct relevance 

in the implementation 

ol a 


progressive agricultural ccunoniy. For, without undermining the 
sense o! proprietorship and the accompanying incentive of indus¬ 
try it carries, one can say, that cooperative farming brings with 
it all advantages that a larger farm may possess. Co-operative 
farming may assume dillerent forms, the most common among 
them being collective farming, tenant-farming, better farming and 
joint farming. 

The co-operative collective farming society undertakes the 
cultivation of land owned or takcti on lease. No dividend is paid 
on share capital. Members are entitled to claim wages for their 
labour and bonus too, which is distributed only in the case of 
profits, pro rata their wages. 'I'hcy can, if they so desire, with¬ 
draw membership in which case they are entitled to ask for a 
refund of capital. 

The co operative tenant-farming society does not undertake the 
cultivation of land as described above. It owns land or actpiires 
it on lease for its division into blocks, each block being given on 
a rental basis to the tiller, who is asked to produce in accordance 
with the plan as may he laid down by the society. The members 
can enjoy all facilities in respect of seed, finance and implements. 
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The co-operative better farming society is an organisation in 
which ownershij^ as well as management of land rest with the 
individual. The society provides its members better seed and 
manures and extends facilities for irrigation, storage and 
marketing. The co-operative joint farming society is one in which 
the land of a small owner is pooled into one unit, though proprie¬ 
torship rests with individual members. It enjoys advantages of 
large-scale farming and is hence best suited for eradicating the 
evils of sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. 

However, in actual practice, co-operative farming in the district 
assumes exchisivelv the form of tenant-farming. The following 
table summarises the position of the societies, in 1959: — 

TABLE No. 36 


Details oe Tf.nant-fakming SotflETiEs in Kolaba Districi- (1959). 




Number 

Reserve 

Share 

N.^me of the Society 

Taluka 

of 

Fund 

Capital 


. Mem- 

(in 

(in 



hers 

rupees) 

rupees) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

(4) 

(5) 

Dapoli Co-operative Tenant- 

Roha 

114 

123 

585 

Farming Society, Ltd. 
Dhanakane Co-operative Tenant- 

Roha ..1 

48 

'248 

1,960 

Farming Society, Ltd, 

Killc Co-operative Tenant- 

Roha 

17 

17 

170 

P'arming Societv, Ltd. 





Shirdhon Co-operative Tenant- 
Farming Society, Ltd. 

Anandwadi Co-operative Tenant- 

Panvel 

15 

17 

75 

Khalapur 

15 

15 

O 

o 

Farminig Society, Ltd. 

Bhadivadi Co-operative Tenant- 

Karjat 

16 

4 

40 

Farniing Society, lUti. 






Total 

225 

424 

3,330 


Of these societies, the one at Dapoli in the Roha raluka has been 
functioning witli a total land measuring about eighteen acres. It 
has taken a loan of Rs. 7,000 from the Government and utilised 
the same in the construction of a sluice gate. Of the six societies 
on the roll, only one referred to above was functioning in 1959, 
while the remaining ones could not continue with their operations 
for want of land, owned or leased. Furthermore, due to the 
implementation of the Tenancy Act, it has been all the more diffi¬ 
cult for agriculturists to pool their immoveable property for the 
purpose of collective cultivation. The district has one irrigation 
society at Bhadav in the Mangaon taluka. The irrigation scheme 
'of the society involved an expenditure of Rs. 7,480, which was re¬ 
imbursed by the Government, half as a subsidy and the remain¬ 
ing half as a loan. The society grows vegetables in an area 
measuring about ten acres. 

TTe Kolaba district grows a Variety of cereals on 3,99,571 acres 
of land. The important ones are rice (hhat), ragi {nagU or 
iiachani), vari and kodra Qiarik). Other varieties are grown only 
on a small scale. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Co-operative 
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The district is known as a granary of rice. Thus, out of a little 
over ten lakh tons of out-turn of rice in the State, a sixth part is 
shared by the Kolal)a district. The following table shows acreage 
under and out-turn of rice, in the district, since 1945-46; — 

TABLE No. 37 


Acreage and Out-turn of Rice in Kolaba District 
(1945-46 TO 1955-56). 


Year 

Area 

Out-turn 


(in acres) 

(in tons) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1945-46 

2,71,431 

1,38,847 

1946-47 

2,71.481 

1,38,871 

1947-48 

2,71,913 

1,42,271 

1948-49 

2,72,159 

1,40,679 

1949-50 

3,13,500 

1 1,29,900 

1950-51 

3,11,500 

1,41,100 

1951-52 

3,11,600 

1,51,700 

1952-53 

j 3,16,900 

1,56,800 

1953-54 

3,22,200 

1,99,900 

1954-55 

3,23,600 

1,65,100 

1955-36 

3,25,800 

1,59,300 


In 1958-59, the crop covered 3,27,711 acres, of which sweet lands 
accounted for 2,64,635 acres and hhar lands, for 63,076 acres, which 
means that of the total acreage under paddy, four-fifths is occu¬ 
pied by sweet lands, and the rest, by khar lands. Alibag, Panvel, 
Mangaon, Mahad, Rohii and Karjat talukas are important pro¬ 
ducers of rice and make up nearly seventy per cent of the total 
area occupied by the crop in the district. The following table 
gives taluka-wise acreage under rice, in the district, in 1958-59: — 

TABI.E No. 38 


Area under Rice (r ai.uka-wise) in 
Kolaba Disikict (1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

42,364 

Karjat 

27.904 

Khalapur 

19,413 

Mahad l 

30,652 

Mangaon 1 

38,472 

Mhasla 1 

8,343 

Murud 1 

10,080 

Panvel j 

40,592 

Pen 

33,092 

Poladpur , 

8,407 

Roha 1 

27,961 

Shriwardhan i 

9,931 

Sudhagad 

12,432 

Ur an 

18,077 

Total 

3,27.711 
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As a consequence of the Government policy of the reclamation 
of Khar lands, more acreage will be brought under cultivation of 
paddy in course of time. The out-turn of rice falls into twenty- 
four varieties belonging to two broad categories, red and white. 
Red rice is an inferior quality grown in low-lying salt lands near 
creeks which are liable to be flooded by spring tides. White rice 
is a superior quality grown in lands beyond the reach of salt 
waters. Of the sixteen varieties of white rice, seven known as 
early (halve) varieties ripen about mid-October and nine varieties 
known as late (garvi) a month later. The seven early (halve) 
varieties are panvel, pandre, nirpunj, mahadi, avchite, kacheri, 
and nadkalam and the nine late (gavri) ones are pat7ti, bodkai, 
kothimbri, tamdisal, jirasal, kolamb and kinjal. The remaining 
eight varieties of rice include manjatvelj harkhel, ratal, malkudat, 
vailechi, morchuka, kilanz and bhadas. The improved varieties of 
paddy grown in the district include the early EK-70 of a medium 
coarse quality, the mid-latc bhadas-X^OTt of a coarse quality, the 
mid-late K-540 of a fine quality and finally the late K-42 of a fine 
quality. Of the.se, the first matures in 110 to 115 days; the 
second, in 120 to 125 days ; the third, in 132 to 135 days ; and 
the last, in 145 to 150 days. In salt lands, the seed is germinated 
and then* broadcast. This method is locally known as rahu. In 
sweet lands, the crop is transplanted. Most of the farmers are 
found to adopt the method of transplantation, as major portion of 
the area under paddy is occupied by sweet lands. A detailed 
description of the method of paddy cultivation is given in the 
preceding pages. The cost of cultivation of paddy isi about 
Rs. 150 per acre, as shown below: — 

TABLE No. 39 


CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Ceheacs. 

Bhat. 


Cost of Cultivation of Paddy per acre (1958). 


Items of Expenditure 

Amount 
(in rupees) 

Seed (one half Bengali maund) ., 

10 

Ploughing . 

Sowing and transplanting.. 

25 

24 

Manuring .. .. 

30 

Weeding .. ., . 

4 

Cutting and storing . 

25 

Threshing, cleaning, etc. 

18 

Cartage . 

6 

Sundries 

10 

Total 

152 


The average yield per acre of land is about fifteen Bengali 
maunds of paddy worth Rs. 225 and a thousand bundles of paddy 
straw worth Rs. 40 which, therefore, leaves the cultivator a net 
margin of Rs. 113 per acre of paddy cultivation. If, however, the 
Japanese method is pursued, the net return will be higher, 
although at the initial stage, it may cause an apparent increase in 
expenditure. The cultivation of paddy by the new method 
involves an expenditure of Rs. 310 per acre which amounts to a 
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CHAPTER 4. little more than thrice that incurred in the age-old method of 
, ■; ^ cultivation. The average yield per acre of land then is about 

Irrigation. thirty Bengali maunds or paddy worth Ks. 450 and two thousand 
Cereals. bundles of paddy straw worth Rs. 80. The net rnargin to the 

Bhat. cultivator works out to Rs. 220 per acre of land, which is almost 

twice that under the old method. This has resulted in the Gov¬ 
ernment making an intensive propaganda in favour of the 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation. A pilot scheme lias been 
launched in the Panvel block of the district from 1957-58, whereby 
the required fertilisers and crop finance are made available to 
.cultivators in time through co-operative societies. Recently, culti¬ 
vators have beghn to realise the importance of the new method 
and some of them have already taken up to it, although the pace 
of progress in this direction appears to be very slow. A poor 
respon.se from cultivators in spite of all Government efforts to 
encourage intensive method of cultivatiou owes, in all ptohability, 
to the fact that the cultivators are only groping in the dark as a 
result of illiteracy and have developed a .strong lethargy' to come 
out of the strangle-hold on their minds of the indigenous method 
since times immemorial. 

Niifiii. Ndgli or nachnni (ragi) is important both as food and fodder 

crop and is raised in vurkas lantls and on hilly slopes of almost all 
talukas in the district, but more particularly in Roha, Mangaon, 
Mahad. Poladpur, Karjat, Mhasla and Shriwardhan. The crop 
occupies nearly 50.000 acres and yields an out-turn of about 15,000 
tons annually. The following table gives acreage under and out¬ 
turn of ragi, in the district, since 1945-46:—, 

TABLE No. 40 

Area and Otn-ruKN of R.agi in Koi,aba 


District (1945-46 to 1955-56). 


Year 

Area 
(in acres) 

Out-turn 
(in tons) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1945-46 

36,674 

11,461 

1946-47 

36,805 

12,049 

1947-48 

36,807 

12,323 

948-49 

36.930 

11,980 

1949-50 

47,900 

14,000 

1950-51 

47,800 

14,200 

1951-52 

48,700 

13,000 

1952-53 

50,500 

15,000 

1953-54 

51,500 

15,600 

1954-55 

51,600 

15,100 

1955-56 

48,700 

14,700 
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The ripe grain is used for preparing bread and nnchani flour, CHAPTER 4. 
in making a cooling drink called ambil. The crop is only next and 

to paddy and occupied 44,608 acres in 1958-59. The following irrigation, 

table gives taluka-wisc acreage under ragi, in the district during Cereals. 
the same year:— Naeb- 

TABLE No. 41 


Acrf.age under Raot (taeuka-wise) in 
Kolara Distiuct (1958-59), 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

21 

Karjat 

2,189 

Khalapur 

823 

Mahad 

i 

8,715 

Mangaon 

10,424 

Mhasla 

4,135 

Murud 

512 

Panvel 

613 

Pen 

M72 

Poladpur 

7,140 

Roha 

3,00! 

Shriwardhan 

3,113 

Sudhagad 

2,677 

Uran 

73 

Total 

44,608 


In hilly tracts, land is allowed to remain uncultivated for a 
number of years depending upon the kind of soil. On hi!) 
slopes, soil is cleared of brushwood which, with other available 
rubbish such as cow-dung, grass, etc., is burnt to serve as manure. 
Seeds are sown after the surface is smoothened and sufficiently 
wetted under rains. In a month’s time, seedlings are broadcast on 
the ploughed soil. The crop does not retjuire any special care 
till it is ready for harvest. Harvesting is done in October by 
plucking earheads which are then threshed under bullocks’ feet 
and the seeds are separated. As the stalks of the crop are hard, 
reaping is comparatively difficult and costly. Usually, it takes four 
persons about eight days to reap the crop in three acres of culti¬ 
vation. The average yield of the crop varies from ten to twelve 
Bengali maunds worth from Rs. 170 to a little over Rs. 200 as 
against the cost which varies from sixty to seventy rupees. The 
crop is thus as profitable as paddy. 
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Vari holds the third place in the tillage of cereals and is taken 
on varkas or hilly lands after nagli or nachani, especially in Roha, 
Mangaon, Mahad, Sudhagad and Mhasla sub-divisions. The 
following table gives acreage under vari, in the district, since 
1950-51 ; — 


TABLE No. 42 


Area under Vari in Koi.aba 
District (1950-51 to 1955-56). 


Year 

Area 
(in acres) 

1950-51 

23,700 

1951-52 

23,800 

1952-53 

24,900 

1953-54 

26,000 

1954-55 

25,700 

1955-56 

24,900 


It covered 25,839 acres of land in 1958-59. The following table 
shows taluka-wisc acreage occupied by the crop, in the district, in 
1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 43 

Area under Vari (taluka-wise) in Kolaba 

DiscRicr (1958-59) 


'aluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

n 

Kflrjat* 

967 

Khalapur 

488 

Mahad 

3,727 

Mangaon 

6,479 

Mhasla 

3,122 

Murud 

322 

Panvel 

244 

Pen 

642 

Poladpur 

2,058 

Roha 

2,178 

Shriwardhan 

1,704 

Sudhagad 

1,859 

Uran 

38 

Total ., 

23,839 
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Vari is a hill millet and entirely a kharif crop in the sense that 
it is never irrigated. It is a poor food crop and a worthless fod¬ 
der. It is cooked like-rice and sometimes ground into flour and 
made into bread and largely demanded by the poorer classes. Its 
straw is inferior and used for burning the land as a rab material. 
It is raised like nagli or nachani from seedlings and the cultiva¬ 
tion of both the crops is very much alike, with the exception that 
no brushwood is burnt on the steeper slopes, as the soil retains 
enough of manure imported from the burns of the nagli or 
nachani crop taken in the previous year. Thus, seed-bed is rabb- 
ed as in paddy and nagli or nachani. While seedlings 
are growing, the field is ploughed three or four times 
during the first three weeks of rains. About one pound 
of seed per guntha is broadcast on the seed-bed and from 
five to seven gunthas of seed-bed can furnish seedlings sufficient 
for an acre. Transplantation is done with the same care and 
provision as in the case of rice and nagli or nachani> Vari is not 
manured directly, since the residual effect of the manure applied 
to the previous crop is sufficient. The crop is hand-weeded once 
in August. If transplanted in July, it ripens about October- 
November. The gram is dehusked by pounding. The average 
yield of the crop is about seven Bengali maunds per acre worth a 
hundred rupees which is roughly double the cost incurred for its 
cultivation per acre. Thus, the crop gives a poor margin to 
cultivators as compared with rice and nagli or nachani. 

Harik (kodra) grows either on flat land or on steep slopes of 
hills and is raised in Mangaon, Mahad, Roha, Poladpur, Mhasla 
and Shriwardhan talukas. The following table gives acreage and 
out turn of the crop in the district since 194546: — 


CHAPTER 4. 
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TABLE No. 44 

Area and Out-turn of Kodra in Kolaba District 
(1945-46 TO 1955-56), 


Year 

Area 
(in acres) 

Out-turn 
(in tons) 

1945-46 . 

2,471 

625 

J946-47 . 

2,479 

867 

1947-48 . 

2,482 

879 

1948-49 . 

2,619 

803 

1949-50 . 

4,300 

1,300 

1950-51 . 

4,400 

600 

1951-52 . 

4,300 

1,000 

1952-53 . 

3,500 

900 

1953-54 . 

3,500 

1,100 

1954-55 .. 

3,600 

900 

1955-56 . 

3,400 

1,000 


J-2061—I7-A, 
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The crop covered 3,392 acres, in 1958-59. Mangaon and Mhasla 
sub-divisions partake of about seventy per cent of the area occupied 
by the crop in the district. The fpllowing. table shows the taluka- 
wise distribution of Kodra, in the district, in 1958-59;’— 

TABLE No. 45 

Area Under Kodra (taluka-wise) (1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 


(in acres) 

Mahad 

II6 

Mangaon 

1,222 

Mhaala 

1,076 

Poladput 

85 

Roha 

172 

Shriwardhan .. 

721 

Total 

3,392 


Harik follows vari and does not require the soil to have brush¬ 
wood burnt on it. To obtain best results, the land which is 
mostly varkas or hill land, is ploughed four times after the first 
rainfall and seed is broadcast at a rate of fifteen to twenty pounds 
per acre and covered thereafter. The crop is sown in July. It 
IS once weeded by hand and harvested by the end of October. It 
is cut close to the ground with a sickle and tied into bundles of 
sheaf size, exposed to the sun for a week and is then stacked. It 
is threshed under the feet of bullocks. As the newly harvested 
grains possess narcotic properties, the latter are neutralised in a 
mixture of cow-dung and water before the former are ground. 
Kodra is eaten by the poorer classes only, who prefer it in various 
ways and from repeated use are able to consume it with impunity, 
Tlie average yield of the crop works out to about four Bengali 
maunds worth Rs. 55 as against the cost of Rs. 35 to Rs. 30 per 
acre of cultivation. Thus, the crop earns a low income to the 
cultivator. 


The district grows various kinds of pulses, chief among them 
being val, mug (green gram), tur, udid (black gram), harbhara 
(gram), chavali, etc. The area covered by them came to 27,782 
acres in the district in 1958-59. 

The district stands first throughout the State in raising val. 
The crop occupies nearly 20,000 acres and shares roughly an 
eighth part of the total area under the crop in the State. The 
following table gives the area under val in the district since 
1950-51: — 

TABLE No. 46 


Area Under Vai. in Kolaba District 


(1950-51 TO 1955-56). 


Year 

Area 
(in acres) 

1950-31 

20,200 

1951-52 . 

19,600 

1952-53 . 

18,800 

1953-54 . 

18,700 

1954-55 

18,600 

1955-56 . 

19,600 
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It occupied 17.433 acres of land in 1958-59 in which Roha, Ali- CHAPTER 4, 
bag and Mangaon talukas together shared well nigh sixty per Aiiricuiture and 
cent. The following table gives taluka-wise distribution of the irrigation. 

crop, in the district, in 1958-59:— Pocses. 

Val. 

TABLE No. 47 


Area Under Val (taluka-wise) (1958-59), 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acrea) 

Alibag 

2,791 

Karjat 

556 

Khalapur 

507 

Mahad .. .. 

1,684 

Mangaun 

2,501 

Mhasla 

380 

Murud 

904 

Panvel 

1,053 

Pen 

615 

Poladpur . 

7 

Roha 

4,316 

Shriwardhan .. 

1,354 

Sudhagad 

629 

Uran . 

136 

Total 

'7.433 


The crop is taken as a rabi crop or as a second crop in rice 
fields. It is damaged by heavy rains, cloudy and cold weather 
when flowers begin to fall off and fertilisation fails to take place, 
In the district, it is taken in rice lands, after the rice crop is har¬ 
vested. Land is ploughed repeatedly for ^hree or four times. 
Seeds are dropped in furrows through a single tube attached to 
the plough. LTsua ly, from thirty to forty pounds of seed arc 
broadcast in one av re of land and covered with earth. Two varie¬ 
ties of vaf are grown in the district, goda and kadva. In the Roha 
taluka, the system of sowing, locally known as thok val is in 
vogue, whereby seed is dibbled in the standing rice crop. Thus, 
by the time the paddy is reaped, the val plant reaches a height of 
from six to nine inches. This facilitates the growth and early 
maturity of the crop by about a month. But usually, val is sown 
in November and harvested in March. The crop becomes ready 
for harvest in 130 to 150 days. When leaves turn yellow and drop 
off, the crop is said to be fully ripe. Generally, pods are plucked 
as they become mature. If the soil holds moisture Sufficient to 
ripen the crop, plucking is undertaken which goes on for about 
two months. Ripe plants are cut close to the ground with sickles 
and taken to the threshing-floor, where they are dried under the 
sun and then beaten with sticks to separate seeds. Similarly, 
pods are threshed under a stone-threshing-roller. In highly 
assessed garden land, val is sometimes taken as a catch crop, when 
the opportunity occurs, it is sown immediately after the harvest 
of the previous crop and, if this is done, the moisture retained by 
the soil is sufficient to bring val to maturity. A crop grown in 
this 'manner has a restorative effect on the garden land and the 
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crop shading the ground suppresses weeds. This crop ripens in 
February-March. Val seeds are slightly bitter and small and are 
used as dal. The cost of cultivation of the crop varies from 
twenty to thirty rupees per acre of cultivation, the yield whereof 
averages about ten Bengali maunds. 

Mug (green gram) is raised as a rabi crop in the district in 
paddy fields after paddy is harve.sted. It occupied 3,123 acres in 
1958-59 and the share of Mangaon, Mahad' and Roha talukas 
therein came to about seventy per cent. The following table 
shows taluka-wise distribution of green gram, in the district, in 
1958-59: — 


TABLE No. 48 

Area Under Mug (taluka-wise) (1958-59). 


I'etuka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag . 

64 

Karjat 

295 

KhaUpur 

57 

Mahad 

148 

Mangaon 

209 

Marud 

9 

Panvel 

110 

Pen 

14 

Poladpur 

1 

Roha 

• 179 

SKriwardhan .. 

5 

Sudhagad 

93 

Total 

1,184 ’ 


The crop is grown in heavy lands which retain moisture. Fields 
are prepared by two or three ploughings or by one ploughing 
only and followed by an operation with a blade harrow. Nothing 
more than a rough tilth need be attempted. The seed is broad¬ 
cast at a rate of from fifteen to twenty pounds per acre and cover¬ 
ed with earth. The seedlings begin to appear after a week or so. 
The crop is hoed after twenty days by mterculturing tools once 
and also Ifand-wecded, if necessary. The crop soon shades, covers 
the ground and smothers weeds. In about seventy days, green 
pods are ready to be picked up and, in another three or four weeks, 
pods become dry and the crop is ready for harvest. .Plants arc 
uprooted and removed to the threshing-floor after harvest, where- 
aiter they are stacked for a week. They arc then threshed by 
beating with sticks or by trampling under the feet of oxen. The 
ripe pulse is consumed whole or split. Leaves and stalks are 
much prized as fodder. The cost of cultivation of the crop is 
about twenty rupees per acre of cultivation, the yield whereof 
varies from one and a half to two and a half Bengali maunds. 
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Tur occupies roundabout 25,CXX) acres and yields an out-turn GHAPTBR^^ 
varyine; from 400 to 500 tons annually. Tlie area and out-turn of 
the crop in the district bear a negligible percentage in the cones- irrigation, 

ponding figures obtaining in the State. The following table gives Putaas. 
area and out-turn of tur in the district since 1945 46:— Tur. 

TABLE No. 49 

Area and Out-turn of Tur m Kolaba District (1945-^6 to 1955-56). 


Year 

Area 
(in acres) 

Out-turn 
(in tons) 

1945-46 .. 


2,492 

352 

1946-47 .. 


2,372 

376 

1947-48 .. 


2,477 

411 

1948-49 .. 


2,351 

370 

1949-50 .. 


3.000 

500 

1950-51 .. 


3,400 

500 

1951-52 .. 


3,200 

400 

1952-53 .. 


2,900 

400 

1953-54 .. 


2,900 

400 

1954-55 .. 


3,100 

500 

1955-56 .. 


2,700 

400 


Tur occupied 2,526 acres in 1958-59, in which the share of 
Mangaon and Mahad talukas together worked out to nearly 
seventy-five per cent. The following table shows taluka-wise dis¬ 
tribution of area under tur in the district in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 50 


Area Under Tur (taluka-wise) (1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

• » 

7 

Kaijat 


141 

Khalapur 

« * 

23 

Mahad 

• * 

963 

Mangaon 


846 

Mhasia 

• • 

23 

Murud 


3 

Panvel 


41 

Pen 


23 

Poladpur 


170 

Roha .. 


91 

Shriwardhan .. 


93 

Sudhagad 

• • 

102 

Total 

V * 

2,526 


The crop is generally sown in June-July and becomes ready by 
February-March. It is seldom irrigated, as it gets moisture irom 
the soil due to its deep penetration in it. Seeds are dropped into 
the furrows usually by hand and the latter are then covered, as 
the sowing is in progress. The crop, when raised in combination 
with other crops, is grown in rows about six inches apart, the 
space between the two rows being occupied by the principal crop 
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generally paddy. In poor soils, plants are left about six inches 
apart; while in deep soils, under good condition, they are thinned 
out from a foot to one and a half feet. Seeds are broadcast at 
one and half pounds per acre, Tur plants exhibit slow growth 
till the cereal crop is harvested. But thereafter, they are seen to 
grow very vigorously. The crop is then left to take care of itself 
and no weeding or interculturing is necessary. The stem becomes 
thick, woody and strong. Flowering goes on continuously for civet 
two months, while flowers and green as well as ripe pods are seen 
on the plants at the same time. A good deal of picking of ripe pods 
has to be carried out before plants are cut so as to prevent the 
pods from splitting up and the seeds from being scattered. The 
crop is harvested from January onwards. In March, plants are 
cut, tied into bundles and transported to the threshing-floor. They 
are arranged in an erect position on the threshing-floor and beaten 
with long sticks to break open the pods. Tur raised in the dis¬ 
trict consists of red or light brown seeds. Green pods are eaten 
as a vegetable. Ripe pulse is split and eaten boiled in various 
ways. Yellow split pulse is made into a porridge and mixed with 
vegetables. The husk of seed together with part of the kernel is 
sold under the name of chuni, a favourite food of milch cattle. 
The leaves and shells of pods are valuable as a nutritious fodder. 
Stacks are used in various ways such as for making baskets and 
brooms, wattling home walls, roofs, etc. The crop is favourite 
among the cultivators, as it has the highest demand and stands 
in the forefront as a restorative rotation crop. It resists drought 
to a remarkable degree, and in deep soils, continues to thrive 
right through the rahi season, though sown usually in June, It 
adds to the nitrogen content of the soil due to its being a legume. 

Udid occupied 2,875 acres in 1958-59, It is grown in almost all 
places except Panvel and Murud sub-divisions. However, it is 
taken chiefly in Mangaon and Mahad talukas which account for 
half of the acreage occupied by the crop in the district. The 
following table gives taluka-wise distribution of black gram in the 
district in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 51 


Area Under Udid (taluka-wise) (1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 


73 

Kerjat.. 


98 

Khdapur 


41 

Mahad.. 


547 

Mangaon 


835 

Mhasla 


23 r 

Pen 


25 

Poladpur 


357 

Roha .. 


144 

Shriwardhan .. 


271 

Sudhagad 


245 

Uran .. 


8 

Total 

- • 

2,875 
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Harbhara« 


Area and Oxjt-tukn of Harbhara in Kolaba 


District (1945-46 to 1955-56). 


Year 

Area 
(in acres) 

Out-turn 
(in tons) 

1945-46 .. 

993 

137 

1946-47 .. 

795 

112 

1947-48 .. 

997 

141 

1948-49 .. 

888 

108 

1949-50 .. 

1,300 

100 

1950-51 .. 

1,600 

200 

1951- 72 .. 

1952- 53 .. 

1,600 

1,400 

200 

200 

1933-54 .. 

1,600 

200 

1954-55 .. 

1,500 

200 

1955-56 .. 

1,400 

200 


The cr(^ occupied 1,184 acres in 1958-59, wherein the share of 
Karjat, Mangaon and Roha sulvdivisions together worked out to 
well nigh sixty per cent. The following tanle shows taluka-wise 
distribution of the crop in the district, in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 53 


Area Under Harbhara (taluka-wise) 
(1958.59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 


64 

Kaijat 

• • 

295 

Khalapur 

• • 

57 

Mahad 


148 

Mangaon 


209 

Murud 


9 

Panvel 


110 

Pen. 


14 

Poladpur 

• • 

1 

Roha .. .1 


179 

Shriwardhan .. 


5 

Sudhagad 


93 

Total 

• • 

1,184 


The crop is grown in rice lands, after the rice crop is harvested, 
especially on clayey soils. But it is also sown on red loams, light 
red or brown alluvial soils and on soils which are not shallow. 
The fields are prepared by two ploughings and clods of earth 
broken by means of wooden log, as Mdicf ^requires a fine seed-bed. 
Seeds are generally broadcast or sown about ten inches apart by 
seed drill, whereafter furrows are covered. The seed rate varies 
from ten to twelve pounds per acre. Interculturing is given in 
about three weeks with tooth hoe or blade hoe. The crop is sown 
in standing rice and also grown mixed with safflower and linseed. 
No manure is used. The crop ripens about March. Green pods 
arc used as a vegetable. The ripe pulse is split and consumed as 
dal. It is ground to powder which is used m the preparation of 
papads. Stalks and leaves form a nutritious fodder. 

Harbhara. (gram) occupies from a thousand to one and a half 
thousand acres in the district and yields an out turn varying from 
100 to 200 tons annually. The following table shows the area 
under and out-turn of the crop in the district since 1945-46: — 

TABLE No. 52 
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It is grown as a rabi crop, usually after rice in the rice fields. 
After the rice crop is harvested, fields are ploughed once or twice 
and the' seeds are broadcast and covered with earth. Usually, forty 
pounds of seeds are sufficient for one acre of cultivation. Before 
the plants begin to flower, their tops are plucked off to render the 
growth strong and bushy. The crop does not require special 
attention till harvest time. It matures in about three months. 
The leaves become reddish brown and dry and are shed in the 
fields. The plants are pulled out and carted to the threshing- 
floor. They are stacked for about a week, dried and trampled 
under the reet of oxen or beaten with sticks to separate the seed. 
Both the foliage and green grains are used as a vegetable. The 
grain may he eaten green, boiled or parched. When ripe, it is 
used as dal as also in the preparation of many dishes. It is well- 
known as chandi. A vinegar called amb is made from its foliage, 
while dry stalks serve as a good fodder. The cost of cultivation 
of gram amounts to about twenty rupees per acre as against the 
yield which averages roughly eight Bengali maunds per acre. 

Chavali is raised as a rabi crop in the district. It occupied 307 
acres in 1958-5f) half of which was shared by Roha and Murud 
sub-divisions. The following table shows talulca-wise distribution 
of chavali in the district in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 54 

Area Under Chavali (i ai.uka-wise) (1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area, 

(in acres) 

Alibag 

50 

Karjat 

13 

Mangaon.. 

19 

Murud .. 

53 

Panvel 

3 

Pen ’ . 

30 

Poladpur .; 

1 

Roha 

88 

Shriwardhan 

47 

Sudhagad 

1 

Uran 

2 

Total 

307 


It is grown as a second crop to rice. As the crop is grown along 
with paddy, it gets a well-prepared soil. It is sown in rows about 
six feet apart and seeds are broadcast at a soil rate of about twenty- 
five pounds per acre. The crop flowers in six weeks and during the 
same period the pods are ready to be picked up. When the pods 
are fully ripe, the plants are uprooted and taken to the threshing 
floor, where they arc stacked for about a week and beaten with 
sticks or trampled under .bullocks’ feet. The green pods arc used 
as a vegetable and eaten raw or cooked. The green stalks and 
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leaves form a good fodder for milch cattle. The cosl of cultiva- CH APTE R 4. 
tion of chavali is said to vary from thirty to forty rupees per acre, and 

as against the yield which averages about ten Bengali maunds. Irrli^atlon. 

PULflBS. 

Other pulses occupied 334 acres in 1958-59. They include Other pulses. 
math, horse gram, masur, vatana, etc. However, math or malki 
is the most prominent of them. The field is ploughed after the 
first rains and harrowed once or twice after the succeeding 
showers. It is sown in June-July in every sixth row. The seeds 
are covered by a light blade harrow. The plants are brought to 
the threshing-floor after uprooting, and when dry, trampled under 
bullocks’ feet or beaten with sticks. Matki is used as a split pulse. 

It is ground to flour and mixed with other flours. It is also eaten 
parched or boiled whole with condiments. It is given to horses 
and cattle and said to form a fattening diet. Tne leaves and 
stalks form a good fodder for the cattle. The following table 
shows taluka-wise distribution of other pulses in the district in 
1958-59: — 


TABLE No. 55 


Are.a Under Other Pulses (taluka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acrei) 

Kaijot .. 

25 

Mangaon 

17 

Mhaula 

14 

Poladpur 

11 

Roha .. 

266 

Shriwardhan .. 

I 

Total 

334 


Pan (betel leaf) is obtained from a creeper known as panvel or 
nagvel cultivated for its leaves that are used along with supari as 
a masticatory. The soils generally favoured for this crop are 
clayey and alluvial. They should be well-drained and have a 
good depth. The areas selected are generally those having cool, 
moist and shady conditions. This shade is often provided by the 
trees on which betel vines are allowed to climb. The crop needs 
an abundant supply of water. The garden has to be protected by 
a thorny hedge. Inside the garden, rows of living plants, like 
papaya, plantain trees, etc., are grown. In order to support the 
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vines, numerous trees are planted, the important ones being 
shevri, pangara, hadga, shevga, etc., which serve well as a support 
due to their good growing ability. I'he garden is planted with 
cuttings obtained from the best shoots of the older plants. This 
is generally done in October. 'I'he young vines are later trained 
to support themselves on trees planted for the purpose. The 
former arc tied to the latter by means of sedges. Hoeing, weeding 
and manuring must be repeated after every three or four months. 
Leaf-picking may be started, when the crop is eighteen months 
old; but the same is generally tint off till tne end of the second 
year. Lach vine is picked at short intervals of from, two to five 
months. I'he leaves are picked together with the petiole. For 
this purpose, a sharpened .steel nail is fixed by the picker on his 
right thumb with which he cuts off the leaf from the stem. The 
vines continue to bear for twenty to thirty years, if they arc 
properly cared for. The cultivation of betel-vine is very costly 
and cannot be carried on except with a considerable investment. 
On the other hand, being a cash crop it yields profitable dividends, 
if cultivated on sound commercial lines. 


Supari (areca-nut or betel-nut) is a product of tire arcca or betel 
palm (pophali). It requires ample supply of moisture in the soil, 
A cool and somewhat shady and moist climate is suitable for its 
growth. An areca palm is very sensitive to drought and hence 
an assured supply of water in summer months is essential. It 
grows ill a wide variety of soils but alluvial light loams and 
lateritic soils are most favourable. ’’J’he betel-nut crop is obtained 
from the nuts. Best nuts arc chosen as seed and buried about 
two inches deep in loosened and levelled soil of the garden. When 
seedlings become one year old, they are planted about two feet 
deep at a good distance. The soil is then enriched by a mixture 
of salt and ragi (nachani or nagli) and at times by cow-dung, too. 
Tlie plant is not required to be irrigated during the first four 
months, whereafter irrigation is done daily or at intervals of one 
or two days. A well-irrigated betel-palm begins to bear fruit from 
the fifth or sixth year. However, if irrigation facilities are stinted, 
the palm does not hear fruit till it completes eight years or even 
ten years in some cases. The tree yields fruit twice or thrice in 
a year. Areca-nuts are harvested jiust before they arc fully ripe. 
The quality of nuts depends upon the stage at which nuts are 
harvested. After drying the half-ripe nuts for about tliree days, 
the kernels are removed from the husk by cutting the latter into 
two halves. In Alibag taluka, the fruit is harvested a little earlier, 
shelled and then boiled. In Murud peta, the fruit is harvested 
not until it is fully ripe. I^ater, its outer skin is jemoved and the 
supari thus obtained is shelled and sold in the market. The boiling 
of kernels is said to reduce its tannic acid contents. The betel- 
palm lasts for about fifty years. One plant yields on an average 
four pounds, while an acre of plantation, about five hundred 
pounds of dry nuts. The kernel of the areca-nut has valuable 
medicinal properties. It contains about sixteen per cent of tannic 
acid and fourteen per cent of fat and different alkaloids. 
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Oil-seeds occupied 6,175 acres in 1958-59 of which Alibag Man- CHAPTER 4 . 

gaon, Mhasla and Shriwardhan sub-divisions shared nearly seventy - 

per cent. The following table shows taluka-wise distribution of 

the area under oil-seeds in the district in 1958-59:— Oil-Sbbds. 

TABLE No. 56 

Ar^a Under Oil-seeds (taluka-wise) 

(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

1,369 

Karjat .. 

153 

Mahad.. 

489 

Mangaon 

1,334 

Mhasla 

759 

Murud 

211 

Panvel 

9 

Pen 

133 

Poladpur 

420 

Roha .. .. 

546 

Shriwardhan ., 

604 

Sudhagad 

143 

Uran .. 

5 

Total .. 

6,175 


Til (sesame) occupied 4,218 acres in 1958-59 of which Mangaon, TiU 
Mhasla and Roha sub-divisions shared more than sixty per cent. 

The following table shows taluka-wise distribution of area under 
sesame (tit) in the district in 1958-59:—- 

TABLE No. 57 
Area Under Til (taluka-wise) 

(1958-59). 


Taluka oi Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Karjat .. .. ,. 

153 

Mahad.. 

489 

Mangaon 

1,334 

Mhaala 

757 

Panvel 

9 

Pen 

81 

Poladpur 

420 

Roha .. 

546 

Shriwardhan ., 

286 

Sudhagad 

143 

Total 

4,218 


It is grown on a variety of soils. The field is ploughed repeat¬ 
edly so as to produce a perfect state of tilth and, at the same time, 
a tolerably firm seed-bed. The seeds sown are broadcast in rows. 
As the seeds are small, they are mixed with ash, sand or manure 
before sowing to secure even distribution. Before broadcasting 
the seeds, the field is marked with narrow long strips by plough 
furrows and then the seeds are scattered in each strip one after 
another and covered with earth. The seeds are drilled from one 
inch to one and a half inches apart in rows. The seed rate varies 
from one pound to three pounds per acre. The crop is thinned out 
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and bullock-hoed twice and is then hand-weeded. The crop is said 
to be ripe when leaves become yellow. The plants are then cut 
within two or three inches of the soil, collected in bundles 
and allowed to dry in the smi for two or three days. 
The seed capsules are split open and the seeds extracted 
by beating the plants. Sesame {til) takes from three and 
a half to four and a half months to ripen. As the crop 
exhausts the soil, the other crops that follow it must be manured 
adequately. The average yield of the crop, when grown pure, 
ranges from 300 pounds to twice as much. Oil is extracted from 
sesame {til). The cake left after the extraction of oil is a very 
good concentrate for fattening the cattle. Sesame {til) oil is Hot 
only eaten raw but also used in the manufacture of sweetmeats. 
It is also used for lighting purposes and gives a clearer light than 
other vegetable oils, although it burns rapidly. 

Naral (coconut) occupied 1,898 acres in 1958-59 of which 
Alibag taluka alone shared more than seventy per cent. The re¬ 
maining acreage was shared between Murud and Shriwardhan 
petas in the proportion of 2:3. The tree requires a tropical 
climate and generally flourishes on coastal belts. The coconut 
plant does best on sandy loams, light sandy loams and alluvial 
soils. The seed coconuts are prepared in different wa^. The 
best and the oldest tree is set apart for growing them. The dry 
fruits are collected generally in April-May or left to drop. They 
are sometimes thrown into a well and left there for three months, 
so that they may sprout. 'They are also buried immediately in 
pits of 3'x3'x3' each, after they have fallen and the fruits are 
seen to sprout in five or six months. After a year or a year and a 
half the seedlings become fit for planting. According to the 
ideal method of cultivation the plants have to be watered on every 
second day for the first year, third day for the second and third 
years and third day, if possible, during the fourth and fifth years. 
Two years after planting, the young trees are shaded by palm? 
leaves or by plantain trees. From the fifth to the tenth year of 
the tree, a ditch is dug round so as to keep the water from run¬ 
ning off during the rainy season. In the ditch, about twenty 
pounds of powdered dry fish manure are mixed with dry earth. A 
well-nursed tree begins to yield in a good soil, when five years old 
and, in an inferior soil, when about ten years old. A palm 
reaches a height of from fifty to hundred feet. It continues to 
yield till it is eighty years old and lives over a hundred years. The 
coconuts are harvested by plucking nuts or by cutting the bunches 
of fruits. The harvest is sometimes taken twice in a year first in 
April'May and then in October. Coconut plantations are mostly 
of pure coconuts only. But in gardens, they are grown along 
with other trees like areca-nut, jack-fruit, mango, etc. Many 
varieties of coconut are known. They may be according to 
colour such as green, brown and dark-brown, according to size 
such as small, medium and big, or according to the coarseness of 
husk, sweetness of water in the fruit, etc. The coconut is used 
mainly for two purposes. It is edible and utilised also in 
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the extraction of oil. As an article of food, it is used in many 
Indian dishes for adding to their taste. The oil has a commercial 
value on account of the several uses to which it can be put. It is 
used as an edible oil in the manufacture of margarine, in soap 
industry and lastly, as a hair oil. Similarly, the nut gives coir 
which is used for industrial purposes. The trunk of the tree is cut 
longitudinally and used as a water channel. The fronds are 
plaited into mats and used for roofing huts. The mid-ribs of 
leaflets are used for preparing brooms. The shells of the fruit are 
used in the manufacture of buttons and other ornamental articles. 
The sap forms the toddy, an intoxicating drink. The oil-cake 
forms an excellent food for cattle and is often used as a manure. 

Other Oil-seeds, edible and non-edible, occupied 59 acres in 
the district in 1958-59 of which Pen taluka shared 52 acres and 
Alibag taluka, the remaining seven acres. These included niger 
(karale), karanj, neem (nimb), etc. 

Niger (karale) is grown as a kharif crop and sown in June-July. 
The soils favoured by the crop are light-red and brownish loams 
of good depth and texture. Light poor soils with considerable 
admixture of coarse sand and gravel are also brought under the 
cultivation of niger, although its growth is poor on such soils. 
The land is neither ploughed nor manured. The soil up to a depth 
of about two or three inches is brought into a fine state of tilth, 
which becomes the capital seed-bed with the first monsoon showers. 
The seed is sown in rows about a foot apart at a rate varying 
from four to six pounds per acre. The young seedlings have 
to be thinned, if they come too thickly. Except loosening and 
weeding the soil, the crop does not require any special care. A 
well-branched plant produces more seed than several straight 
unbranched plantg. When ripe, the plants are cut with sickles 
and dried in the sun. The seeds are beaten out with sticks. The 
crop is ready for harvest by December. Niger is usually grown 
as a mixed crop, followed or preceded by the same crops as are 
grown in rotation with the main crop. Ragi is the most important 
crop with which it is grown. It is sown with ragi from six to 
twelve inches apart and even these rows are grown either pure or 
mixed with other crops. The yield of the crop depends upon the 
proportion of the niger seed in the mixed crop. On an average, 
ir amounts to a hundred pounds per acre, A clear, limpid, pale- 
yellow, sweet oil is extracted from niger seed and largely used for 
culinary purposes. The seed is also used in chutnees. The 
residual oil-cake is one of the best oil-cakes used as food for milch 
cattle. 

Karanj is fairly plentiful throughout the district, especially on 
river banks and near water courses. Karanj oil is extracted from 
the fruit of the tree. It has a very bitter taste and an arrogant 
smell. It is entirely useless for culinary purposes. All the same, 
it is widely employed for lighting as well as for medicinal purposes. 

Neem (nimb) grows in abundance in all parts of the district. 
The neem oil is extracted from the seeds of the tree and known 
as "margosa oil”. It is used for lighting and much apprised for 
medicinal purposes. 
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CHAPTER 4. Condiments and spices occupied 1,649 acres in 1958-59, half of 
— which was shared by Panvel, Mangaon and Poladpur talukas. 

Chillies (mircfii) and bctcl-nut (supari) are the major items, while 
Condiments and turmeric (halarl) and coriander {kothimbir) are among the minor 
Spices, items of condiments and spices. The following table shows 

taluka-wise distribution of area under condiments and spices, in 
the district, in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 58 

Area Under Condiments and Spices in 
Kolaba DisTRicrr (1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

28 

Karjat .. 

51 

Khalapur 

200 

Mahad.. 

148 

Mangaon 

217 

Mhasla 

121 

Murud 

8 

Panvel 

454 

Pen 

24 

Poladpur 

202 

Roba ., 

108 

Shriwardhan .. 

46 

Sudhagad 

7 

Uran .. 

5 

Total 

1,649 


Mirchi. Mirchi (chillies) occupied 1,606 acres in 1958-59 of which 

Panvel, Mangaon, Poladpur and Khalapur sub-divisions shared 
more than sixty per cent. The following table gives taluka-wise 
area under chillies in the district in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. .59 


Akea Under Mirchi (taluka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

7 

Karjat .. 

51 

Khalapur 

200 

Mahad 

148 

Mangaon 

217 

Mhasla 

121 

Murud 

8 

Panvel 

435 

Pen. 

24 

Poladpur 

202 

Roha 

108 

Shriwardhan .. 

43 

Sudhagad 

37 

Uran .. 

5 

Total 

1,606 
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The cron can be taken over a wide ran^e of climatic conditions 
and in soils that are well-drained and fertile. Generally, it attains 
best in a soil free from grit, gravel and stones. The chilli crop is 
invariably raised during the kharif season, but when irrigated, it 
is taken in the rabi season as well. Usually, chillies are to a large 
extent, grown alone but sometimes planted subsidiary to other 
garden crops. The field is thoroughly cultivated and well-manur¬ 
ed. The seedlings are raised in a nursery and transplanted when 
six to nine weeks old. The distance between the two rows or 
between the two plants should be about two feet. Wlren the 
plants have established themselves, it is necessary to cover up the 
roots and part of the stem with soil. Under normal condition, 
the first fruits begin to appear after about three months from 
planting. Picking goes on for three to five months. Tire irriga¬ 
ted crop lasts longer than the unirrigated one. When green 
chillies are in demand, they are picked thrice a month. Ripe 
chillies are harvested three or four times during the entire season. 
They are then dried in the sun. An irrigated crop yields on an 
average about 1,500 pounds, and, an unirrigated crop, from 700 
pounds to 1,000 pounds per acre of cultivation. The chilli obtains 
m two varieties the common, long, narrow variety which tapers at 
the end and the lavangi, which is short and has a burning taste. 
The use of chilli is very common in the daily food preparations. 
The cost of cultivation of chilli range.s from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 
per acre. 

Halad (turmeric) occupied 20 acres in 1958-59 in the district. 
The crop is grown exclusively in Alibag taluka. It is sown either 
with ginger or with yam. The planting material consists of 
selected pieces of turmeric rhizomes having two or three buds 
which arc planted from twelve to fifteen inches apart in the beds. 
Eacli set is placed in a pit three inches deep and carefully covered 
with soil which is pressed over it. The crop needs to be weeded, 
whenever necessary. It is irrigated after a period of eight or ten 
days. In November, the tunneric plants cease to send up any 
further leaves and rhizomes begin to grow' thick. The crop sown 
in May-June is generally dug up in January with a small pick-axe. 
The yield of turmeric ranges from 12,000 to 15,000 pounds per acre. 
In digging the turmeric crop, care is taken to sec that rhizomes 
are neither cut nor bruised. After the clumps of rhizomes arc dug 
the leafy tops are cut off and the roots are removed and cleaned. 
Sometimes, turmeric rhizomes are used in a raw state for domestic 
purposes. However, most of the harvested crop is dried before 
it is sold in the market. It is first boiled and then dried in fbe 
sun for a,period of about eight days. Turmeric is used as a spice 
and as a dye. It forms an important flavouring and colouring 
ingredient in curries and various other preparations. Similarly, 
it is considered valuable, as it contains medicinal properties. 
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Among other condiments and spices can be listed coriander, Other Condimenta 
amsul or kokam or ratamhe, curry leaf [kadhinim) and long Spices, 

pepper (fHtnpli). They occupied 23 acres in the district in 1958- 
59. The amsul tree is found in a wild growth on hill sides and 
in the forest areas of the district. It yields a red-coloured fruit. 

The dried rind of the fruit ia used in curries. From the fresh 
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rind of the ripe fruit syrup {kokani sherbat) is also prepared which 
is consumed with great relish. Curry leaf {kadhinim) tree grows 
usually in the back*yards of houses and is found in all parts of 
the district. The leaves of the tree are used for adding flavour 
to curries. Long pepper (pimpli) grown in the district is not very 
pungent and usually found to be useful in medicines. 

Fibres occupied 408 acres in 1958-59 of which Murud, Alibag 
and Karjat sub-divisions shared nearly sixty per cent. The 
following table shows taluka-wisc distribution of the area under 
fibres, in the district, in 1958-59; — 

TABLE No. 60 


Area U.nder Fibre.s (taluka wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

74 

Karjat .. 

64 

Mangaon 

18 

Mhasla 

15 

Murud 

94 

Panvel 

1 

Pen 

34 

Pnladpur 

16 

Roha. 

44 

Shriwardhan .. 

21 

Sudbagad 

27 

Total 

408 


Deccan hemp (amhadtj occupied 200 acres in 1958-59. Roha 
and Pen talukas shared more than half thereof. Tlie following 
table gives the taluka wise area under deccan-hemp [ambadi), in 
the district in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 61 

Area Unt>er Deccan-hkmp ( ialuka-wise) 

(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

1 

Karjat 

58 

Mangaon 

9 

Panvel 

1 

Pen 

34 

Poladpur 

16 

Roha .. 

44 

Shriwardhan .. 

10 

Sudhagad 

27 

Total 

200 
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It is a kharif crop grown in a wide variety of climate and soil. 
As the crop is grown as a mixed crop, it does not recpiire any 
special operations. The crop is harvested, when the stalks are 
dry. The plants ripen in October-November, when they are 
uprooted, dried in the sun for a few days and tied into small 
bundles. '^I'he leaves and capsules are easily separated by beating 
the bundles on a log of wood or on a thick wooden plank. The 
seed is removed from the capsule by beafing with a stick and 
cleaned by winnowing. The small bundles of amhadi are then 
tied into larger bundles, steeped in water and weighed down with 
stones for a period of from ten to fifteen days. The bark and 
fibre become loose and can be easily peeled off in long strips from 
the stem. The clean fibre can be obtained by beating and wash¬ 
ing the long strips in water. It is dried in the sun, tied in bundles 
and prepared for the market. When ambadi i.s sown on good 
soil and as an entire crop, it may yield about twelve maunds of 
fibre per acre. The fibre of a good quality can be used as a 
substitute for jute. It is used in the manufacture of ropes, mats 
and coarse sacking. The sour young leaves of amhadi are used 
as a vegetable. The seed is used as an oil-seed and, before the 
oil is extracted, mixed with niger-sced or linseed. It is sometimes 
given to cattle and, in times of scarcity, mixed with bread flour. 

Ghayal (sisal) is propagated by suckers and bulbils. The suckers 
obtained from the mother plant are planted directly in the field, 
whereas bulbils are first planted in the nursery and, after they 
grow about one year old. used for transplanting. The spacing 
between the plants is about six feet and that between the rows is 
about ten feet. The fibre is obtained from the leaves after the 
latter become sufficiently mature. Generally, the sisal leaves are 
ready for harvesting, when the plants are about four years old. 
The fibre is extracted bv the process of retting. The fibre obtain¬ 
ed amounts to three or ^our per cent of the total weight of leaves. 
It is mostly used in the manufacture of ropes, marine cordage, 
twines, mats, rugs, etc. 
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Tag (sann-hemp) occupied 120 acres, in 1958-59, of which Murud 
peta alone shared over seventy-five per cent. The following tabic 
shows the distribution of area under sann-hemp in the district in 
1958-59; — 


Tag. 


TABLE No. 62 

Area Under Sann^Hemp (taluka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acrea) 

Karjat. 

6 

Mangaon 

9 

Murud 

94 

Shriwardhan .. 

n 

Total 

120 


J-2061—18—A. 
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The crop is generally grown in kharif season. Seed is sown at 
a rate of about sixty to a huudr(;d pounds . per acre. Tlie crop is 
ready for ploughing, when it is in flower or about three months old. 
It gets ready for harvest after about live months. The stalks are 
either cut close to the ground with sickles or uprooted. They are 
exposed for a few days on the bunds of the fields, when the leaves 
are stripped off. The stalks are tied in bundles and placed up¬ 
right in water for two or three days. The bundles are then 
horizontally submerged in water with the help of some weight. 
Retting takes about seven to ten. days to complete, depending on 
the condition of water and weather. The plants are taken out, 
the bark of the fibre is peeled off in long strips from the root end 
upwards. The stripped material is beaten or stone or wood and 
then washed in water. The pieces of the stem and other tissues 
and material are removed and clean fibre is thus obtained. 

Jute occupied 88 acre.s in the district in 1958-59, of which 
Alibag taluka accounted for 73 acres and Mlia.sla peta for the 
remaining 15 acres. Jute fibres arc obtained from two species of 
plants Ixitanically known as Corchorus oliiorius Lmn. and C. 
Capsiilaris L. 

Fruits occupied 1,965 acres in 1958-59 of which Shriwardhan, 
Alibag and Mhasla .sub-divisions shared nearly seventy-five per 
cent. Mango and banana are the only important fruits grown in 
the. district. The following table gives taluka-wise distribution of 
fruits in the district in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 63 


Area Under Fruits (ialuka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

394 

Kwj»t. 

6 

^ahad.. 

2 

Ijdangaon 

69 

Mhasla 

304 

Murud 

77 

Panvel ,, 

139 

Pen 

88 

Poladpur 

8 

Roha .. 

19 

Shriwardhan .. 

801 

Uran .. 

58 

Total 

1,965 


Amba (mango) is a deep-rooted crop reijuiring a deep and well- 
drained soil. For a successful fruiting, it requires distinct dry 
weather from October to June for a period of about eight months. 
It thrives well in the area receiving a rainfall varying from eighty 
to a hundred inches. As all these conditions are found to be 
present in varying degrees throughout the district, the crop 
thrives satisfactorily in it. In 1958-59 it occupied 1,529 acres in 
J-2061—18—B. 
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which rhe share of Shriwardhan, Alibag and Mhasla sub-divisions CHAPTER 4. 
worked out to over seventv-five per cent. The following table . 
shows taluka-wise disinbation or the mango crop m the district Irrigation, 
in 1958-59:— Fruits. 

TAHLE No. 64 

Area Under Mango (t\i.uka-wisk) 

(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

300 

Kaxjat 

6 

Mahad. . 

11 

Mangaon 

12 

Mhasla 

282 

Murud 

70 

Panvel 

137 

Ft-n 

34 

Poladpur 

8 

Shriwardhan . . 

669 

Total 

1,529 


However, besides the area which is exclusively dedicated for the 
cultivation of the crop, there are abundant tracts where a number 
of mango trees of the country (runu/) varu:t.y arc found to grow 
implanted. WMierc, however, planting of the crop takes place, 
special care and provision hate to be exercised at the nursery of 
the crop. Thus, for planting the mango grafts, pits of 3' x 3' x 3' 
each must he dug. 'I'hc .spacing Ixuwcen two plants depends upon 
the maximum growth in the diflcrcnt soils and climatic condi¬ 
tions, although the growth docs not usually exceed forty feet. 
The pits are lilleil up with a good soil after discarding the sub-soil. 
Fifty pounds of farm-yard manure and from ten to lil'teen pounds 
of bone-meal are mi.\ed with the top soil. While planting, care is 
taken to place the root hall below the surface level so that the roots 
are not di.'iturhed at the instance of high winds. Soil round the 
plant is pressed, so thnt .it may nor shake. The aftenare consists 
of watering for about two years after planting. Gcnerallv, after 
four or five years, mango plantations do not require any watering, 
as the roots penetrate sufliciently deep into the soil. Every year, 
the crop requires a regular manuring. At the onset of the 
monsoons, from a hundred to two hundred pounds of fami-yard 
manure, depending on the age of the plants, together with twenty 
pounds of bone-meal and ten pounds of ash are given pci plant, 
riic tree flowers by January. For the first four years, the flowers 
arc nipped off and the tree is not allowed to fruit. On an average, 
the mango tree hears five hundred fruits, when it is from ten to 
twenty years old. A .sufficiently grown-up tree hears up to two 
thousand fruits during favourable seasons. The fruits are picked, 
when they are mature. Picking is generally done by hand and the 
fruit delicately handled hut while doing so, sufficient care mu.st he 
taken to avoid scratching. The fruit is then exposed to air for 
about twenty-four hours and ripened in rice straw. The planted 
frtiit has two varieties, the alphonso (apus) and the pairi. 
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Alphonso is considered to be the best quality, as it is fibrcless and 
possesses a very delicious taste and a nice fragrance. Besides, it 
has the best keeping quality and appears well as a table fruit. It 
is green in colour and enriched by a yellow ^low on the outer or 
the exposed side and weighs, on an average, eight ounces. It is 
ohlong in shape, slightly thickened at the upper end and without 
any prominent beak. 1 he pniri is perhaps the second best quality. 
The fruit is enric:hed with crimson on the exposed side and has 
a prominent heak. It weighs about six ounces and gives a delicious 
flavour, when ripe. When compared with the alphonso fruit, 
however, it has a low keeping capacity. The first and the most 
obvious use of the mango fruit is as food when ripe. When 
green, the stone is extracted, the. fruit cut into slices and put into 
curries, made into pickles with salt, sweet oil, chillies and other 
ingredients or into preserves known as tnoramha or gulatnha 
being boiled and cooked in syrups of sugar or gur respectively. 
It is also dried and made into arnboshi used for adding acidity to 
certain curries. When ripe, the fle.sh or pulp is eaten or the 
juice is consumed or squeezed, spread in plates and dried into an 
excellent thin cake known as ambapoli. The alphonso fruit is in 
good demand in the market, but it is only recently that the 
growers have been convinced about the profitability of the 
alphonso cultivation. The crop is assuming so much importance 
in recent years that a number of country (raival) mango trees arc 
being grafted into alphonso (apus) trees with the technical advice 
of the Agriculture Department. 

Kele (banana) occupied 138 acres in 1958-59, in which the share 
of Shriwardhan and Alibag sub-divisions worked out to ninety 
per cent. The following table gives taJuka-wise area under the 
banana crop in the district in 1958-59: — 


TABLE No; 65 


Area Under Kele (taluka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

41 

Mhastla 

14 

Murud 

7 

Poladpur 

3 

Shriwardhan .. 

92 

Total 

157 


Pits are dug TxTxT each for planting suckers. Usually two 
suckers are planted in one pit. A green manuring crop may be 
taken before planting. At the time of planting, about five pounds 
of castor cake or ground-nut cake are given as Top-dressing. The 
best time for planting is from June to August. Imring rains, no 
watering is necessary and irrigation starts from September on¬ 
wards and continues. Timely and heavy irrigation is important, 
as large quantities of water are lost from broad leaves. A windy 
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situation is harmful to the banana plants, as the tall broad leaves 
get torn. A strong wind-break is hence provided on the wind¬ 
ward side. Spacing of the crop depends on the different varieties 
taken in the district and varies from 5'x5' to lO'xIO'. After 
planting, two harrowings are given so. as to remove weeds. Irriga¬ 
tion beds are repaired thrice during the life of the crop. Top¬ 
dressing of five pounds of oil-cake in two doses in the third and the 
fourth months, respectively, is given together with the earthing. 
Flowering starts after about nine months and continues for three 
or four months more. The crop takes from eighteen to twenty 
months to mature after planting. It can be allowed to multiply 
in the same field. Two or three and even six crops can be taken 
one after another. The hanging dry leaves afford a good protec¬ 
tion to the green stem and should not, as far as possible, be remov¬ 
ed, lest the stem is likely to be scorched in hot weather. The crop 
is harvested, when the fruits get rounded and dry petals drop 
down. The banana (kele) is a nutritious fruit. Flowei .spikes or 
plantain flowers (kelphul) are used as a vegetable and the juice of 
the inner part of the stem, which falls as soon as the fruit is 
harvested, is used in preparing papads. The green leaves and 
ashes make an excellent manure. The unripe fruit is also used as 
a vegetable, while leaves are used in making bidis. The stem 
fibres are useful to gardeners in budding and grafting and also 
utilised as a raw material in paper-making. The fruit of almost 
all varieties Is consumed in Its raw form, when ripe ; whereas the 
rajeli variety is either cooked or eaten after being dried in the 
form of sukele. 

Among other fruits of the district can be mentioned citrus 
fruits, guava, custard apple, pine-apple, jack fruit, papaya, bullock 
heart (ramphat), cashew-nut, etc. They covered 216 acres in 
1958-59 in which Mangaon, Pen, Alibag and Shriwardhan sub¬ 
divisions shared almost ecjually. The following table shows 
taluka-wise distribution of other fruits in the district in 1958-59; — 
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TABLE No. 66 

Area Under Other pRurrs (tai.uka-wisk) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 

(in acres) 

Alibag 

53 

Mangaon 

57 

Mhasla 

8 

Panvel 

2 

Pen 

54 

Shriwardhan .. 

40 

TIran .. 

2 

Total 

216 
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Kagadi Limbu (lime) is propagated ; mostly by budding. The 
planting is. effected after the buds have successfully established. 
I’its of the size of 2' x 2' x 2' eat:h arc dug twenty feet apart and 
filled W'ith soil which is mixed .with, manure. Watering is given 
regularly till harvesting. Inter-crops like vegetables can be taken 
during early years till fruiting starts. An essential oil is extracted 
from the skin of the fruit. 

Papanas (pomeno) requires a rich soil, constant watering and 
liberal manuring. It is a round-headed bushy tree attaining a 
height of about fifteen feet. Its method of cultivation is the same 
as that of the lime (kagdi limbu). It yields, fruit throughout the 

year. On an average, a tree hears thirty or forty fruits per year, 

depending on its age and conditioii. There are two varieties of 
the fru.it, red and rose. The red variety . is very popular and 
sweeter than the other one. The fruit is eaten along with sugar 
or salt and much relished. 

Kaju (cashew-nut) requires a coastal climate and is grown also 
on the slopes of hills. Most of the crop taken in the district is 
unplanted or wild, although recently some attempts have been 
made by agriculturists to take a planted crop. Generally, the 

seeds are planted twenty feet apart during the beginning of the 

monsoon. About hundred plants arc accommodated in an .acre 
of land. The seed germinates in about three weeks. The pl^nt 
begins to bear fruit from its fourth year or even earlier, if it is 
irrigated occasionally. The tree flowers twice' during the year, 
for the first time in December and next in May. Cashew-nuts are 
relished as a dessert, while planks taken from, the tree trunk are 
useful in preparing sailing vessels, packing cases and charcoal. 
Exudation from the trunk is used as a varnish. 

Papal grows in almost all parts of the district. It requires a 
well-drained soil about two feet deep. Although there exists a 
good scope for a scientific plantation of the fruit, it is hardly 
resorted to in the district.' It ripens within four or five days. On 
an average, the tree bears to the extent of forty fruits, each weigh¬ 
ing about two pounds. The fruit ibecomes pale yellow, when ripe 
and has a sweet taste and peculiar fine flavour. It is eaten with 
great relish. 

Phanas (jack fruit) is common in all parts, of the district. It is 
never cultivated as a sole crop but grown without n^uch pare being 
taken on its cultivation. It is propagated by fresh seeds. A pit 
is dug and filled with cow-dung and the seed sown in June-July. 
The tree is then left to itself. It bears fruit on its stem or in the 
axils of branches. The fruit becomes mature in May. There are 
two varieties of the fruit, harka having a soft pulp and kapa having 
a firm jjulp. When ripe, both are eaten ^vith relish, but the 
former is commonly used in the preparation of phnnaspoli. The 
raw fruit is also used as a vegetable. Each tree yields annually 
about fifty fruits, but the same rises up to 300 fruits in good years. 
The phanas seeds, when parched or roasted, arc palatable and 
nutritious. 
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Ananas (pine-apple) thrives well in Chaul, Revdanda, Murud CHAPTER 4. 

and Shriwardhan sub-divisions of the district. It is a herbaceous and 

perennial plant with-short stout stem with roots directly attached irrigation, 

and surrounded by a whorl of long narrow striped leaves. The Fruits. 
plant is from two to four feet tall. It is not j>ropagated by seed 
but-gives out vegetative parts known as crowns, slips, suckers, etc. 

Crowns are the tops of the fruits and slips are borne oiv the fruit 
stem or at the base of the fruit. Suckers may arise lower down 
on the stock or, from the roots. Suckers which shoot out from the 
roots are called “ratoons*'. Even the stein of the pine-apple cut 
into pieces can be xised for propagation, as it has adventitious 
buds. Ratoons take sixteen months to bear fruit. Sidesuckers 
take, twenty months and slips and crowns two and three years 
respectively. For new plantations, .side.sttckers are r used and can- 
be directly planted. Slips and crowns are first planted in the 
field after two months and crown is planted u after six months. 

The plant bears* only one fruit and the succeeding fruits are borne 
on the ratQons After the fruit of the mother plant is picked, 
the stalk withers and the nutrition going to the parent plant is 
transferred to the suckers which develop earlier tnan the newly 
planted one. Suckers aged three or four months are selected. To 
prepare them for planting, dry leaves at the base should be strip¬ 
ped off up to an inch or two and the tip cut off, if this part is 
injured or infected by disease. The suckers should then be cured 
in the sun hy exposing for a week or more. Planting can be done 
within two- or three weeks after suckers are collected. Slips are 
usually planted to a depth of from two to four inches, while 
suckers, from three to five inches according to their size. For 
planting, a small hole is made in the soil, a slip or sucker inserted 
into it and the soil compacted roundabout it, so that the first bud 
remains one inch above the surface. Planting is done in flat 
beds each at a distance of three feet from the other. An acre of 
land accommodates 5,000 plants. The proper season of planting 
extends from August to October. Tne plant takes sixteen 
rnonth.s to flower and three oT four months mole to ripen. The 
stage of maturity is' ascertained by the greenish yellow colour of 
the fruit. The main harvesting season extepds from May to 
July and from November tix December^ Tht fruit is harvested, 
by keeping a stalk of two or. three inches. The crown of the fruit 
is retained for good appearance. The fruit is very useful as a 
table fruit and widely used for canning and jam-making. About 
50,000 fruits are sent to Bombay every year. 

Tad (palmyra palm) grows well in the district. It docs not Tad. 

require special care, even if it is grown as a special crop. The 
tree is considered as full-grown when about thirty years old. It 
is then tapped for juice at short regular intervals. The juice 
provide.s a nourishing drink, if taken fresh early in the morning 
and is known as nira. The juice is also made into a kind of guh 
Besides juice, the palm yields the fruit called tad-gola which is 
eaten with much relish. The palm is useful in many other ways. 

It provides wood for beams to cottages and water channels and 
the leaf for thatching, making hats and rain-hoods, etc. The 
fibres of leaves are used in preparing ropes. 
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Shindi (date palm) found in its natural condition is a self-sown 
tree. The land is carefully ploughed before the rains and, when 
the first rains have fallen, self-sown plants aged one or two years 
are planted in the soil. Ihe trees are then carefully watered and 
manured, till they are from six to eight years old. Tapping is 
done after short regular intervals. An average tree begins to 
yield sap, when it is about thirty years old. The sap called 
shindi extracted from tapping is used by some as a cooling 
beverage. The juice gives alcohol after fermentation and distilla¬ 
tion. The sap can he boiled to give an inferior gul. Though the 
tree is cultivated chiefly for sap, it is also useful in a variety of 
ways. It provides materiajl for making brooms, baskets, mats, 
ropes, etc., from the leaves and its wood is useful for beams of 
cottages and water conduits. 

Besides the fruits aforesaid, there are a number of wild fruits 
in the district. Avia, in size and appearance, is much like a 
gooseberry, ribbed like a melon and of a semi-transparent yellow 
colour. It is very sour and astringent and extensively used, 
cooked and preserved as pickles. It is also dried and the snb.stance 
known as avalkutti is used as a medicine. Bakul is eaten with 
relish while its flowers are cream-coloured with a plea.sing frag¬ 
rance. Bel has a size of a cricket ball with a hard green shell 
and, although seldom eaten raw, makes a delicious syrup and a 
pleasant preserve since it possesses valuable heating properties 
especially in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea. Furthermore, the 
tree is considered as sacred and a favourite of the God Shiva. 
Its leaves are hence u.sed on like occasions. Bhokar has a sticky 
juice. It is eaten when ripe. Bor is found both wild and cultivat¬ 
ed. It ripens in the cold weather and is eaten with relish. The 
fruit is also dried with salt and eaten. Karvand is a black round¬ 
shaped fruit and contains .several small seeds. It makes a good 
pickle when unripe and tarts, jellies and puddings when ripe. The 
ripe fruit is eaten with relish. Black plum {jamhhnl) is a small, 
purple, plum like fruit which ripens in May-J\me and eaten with 
relish. It is both cultivated and wild, although, in the district, it 
obtains more as a wild fruit. The juice has a great medicinal 
value. Kavath is a pale green round-shaped fruit and eaten with 
relish. When ripe, it is eaten with sugar and, when green, it is 
made into chnlnecs, Toran begins to ripen from March to the 
middle of May and is eaten with relish, hayan is a bright, yellow 
berry. It ripens about May and j)os.sesses a sweet flavour. Forest 
labour, especially the kathodis or katkaris collect wild fruits such 
as bor, jamhhul, toran, karvand, rayan, athnrnu, ripe cashew- 
apples, raw cashew kernels, etc., in the jungles and hawk the same 
to the nearby place or market as the case may he. This provides 
th cm with an additional source of livelihood during the season 
which may extend over a few days in a year. The forest labour 
is then found to he very busy. The kathodis are out in the 
jungles for collecting the fruits early in the morning. After the 
collection is over until noon time, they walk their way to the 
nearby market, often a distance of about two kos (nearly four 
miles). It is afternoon, till the entire collection is disposed of. 
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Out of the small proceeds thus received, the kathodis purchase 
their domestic accessoricvS, which they call as mith-mirchi, and 
cut their way home when it is almost evening. 

Vegetables occupied 4,805 acres, in 1958-59, of which Panvel, 
Shriwardhan and Alibag sub-divisions shared more than sixty per 
cent. Brinjal, tomato and sweet potato are among the main 
vegetables grown in the district. The following table shows the 
taluka-wise distribution of area under vegetables in the district 
in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 67 

Area Under Vegetables (taluka wise) 

(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

439 

Karjat ,, 

172 

Khalapur 

307 

Mahad.. 

58 

Mangaon 

129 

Mhaala 

17 

Murud 

80 

Panvel .. :. 

1.182 

Pen. 

197 

Poladpur 

46 

Roha 

20 

Shriwardhan ,. 

73 

Sudhagad 

1 

Uran .. 

119 

Total 

2.840 


Vange (brinjal) is the most important vegetable grown in the 
district. It occupied 537 acres in 1958-59, half of which was 
shared by the Panvel taluka. The following table gives taluka¬ 
wise distribution of area under brinjal in the district in 1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 68 


Area Under Vange (taluka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag .. 

42 

Karjat . . 

1 

Khalapur .. 

8) 

Mahad.. 

28 

Mangaon 

35 

Mhasla 

8 

Murud 

16 

Panvel 

271 

Pen 

17 

Roha .. 

4 

Shriwardhan .. 

25 

Uran .. 

9 

Total 

537 
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•Tomato. 


It grows well on medium-^hrown soil with a depth of twelve to 
twenty-four inches. The land is ploughed to a depth of from 
six to eight inches and well-rotted farm-yard manure is applied 
at a rate of twenty cart-loads per acre. Seeds arc sown in nursery 
beds and seedlings transplanted four or live weeks afterwards. 
Sowing is done in August February at a rate of one pound per acre. 
The land is laid into l^ds or ridges and furrows. In beds, V/z x 2j/a' 
size squares arc made ami in the case of ridges and furrows, a 
distaincc varying from two and a half to three feet is kept between 
two ridges. Two seedlings are planted at each place. Irrigation 
is done immediately after transplanting. A second irrigation is 
given after the fourth day and subsccjhcnt irrigations follow at an 
interval of from ten to twelve days. Top-dressing of groundnut cake 
is done in two or three doses after transplanting, then after flower¬ 
ing and finally one month thereafter. The crop gets ready after 
three months and harvesting continues for another three months 
hence. Well-developed fruits arc plucked and fields inspected 
every alternate day. Different varieties yield from 10,000 to 20,000 
pounds per acre and arc used as a vegetable. 

Tomato occupied 392 acres in 1958-59 of which Panvel taluka 
alone accounted for well over seventy per cent. The following 
table gives taluka-wise distribution of area under tomato in the 
district ih 1958-59:— 

TABLE No. 69 

Area Undkr' Toma i o (paluka-wise) 

(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

2 

Karjat .. 

1 

Khulapur 

58 

Mahad.. 

2 

Murud 

6 

Panvel 

297 

Pen 

4 

Roha .. 

1 

Shriwardhan ,. 

2 

Uran .. 

19 

Total 

392 


It grqws on a variety of .soils, although well-drained light 
brown or black medium .soil .suits the crop best. The land is pre¬ 
pared by ploughing to a depth of six or seven inches. The clods 
arc broken and powdered with a harrow. Well-rotted farm-yard 
manure is applied at a rate of twenty cart-loads per acre. Seeds 
are first sown in nursery beds and seedlings transplanted in three 
or four weeks. Transplanting is done in June, October and Febru¬ 
ary ; hut the crop transplanted in June gives the highest yield. The 
land is laid into ridges and furrows three feet apart and seedlings 
are transplanted three feet apart in each row on the sides of ridges. 
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Two seedlings are planted together. Irrigation is given immediate¬ 
ly aftA transplanting and at an interval of eight or ten days when 
diere is no rain. Top-dressing with groundnut cake or ammonium 
sulphate is beneficial. Earthing up is done just before flowering. 
The crop gets ready in aliout three months. Fruits changing 
from green to reddish tinge are harvested. Harvesting continues 
for about two months. The average yield of the crop varies from 
6,000 to 10,000 pounds per acre. The tomato fruit is used as a 
vegetable as also in the preparation of juice or sauce. 

Ratale (sweet jwtato) occupied 388 acres in 1958-.S9 of which 
Kafjat and Pen talukas shared more than sixty per cent. The 
following table gives taluka-wise area under the crop, in the district 
in 1958-59 

TABLE No. 70 


Are.\ Under Ratale (tai.uka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 

(in acres) 

Alibag 

17 

Karjat .. .... 

I6S 

Kh^apur 

5 

Mahad.. 

4 

Marigaon 

44 

Mhasla 

6 

Muriid 

23 

I’cn 

76 

Poladpur 

35 

Roha .. 

3 

Shriwardhan .. 

1 

Uran .. 

6 

Total 

386 


The crop can be taken in a variety of soils. It does not, how¬ 
ever thrive except on naturally drained land. The crop is grown 
during the cold season and under irrigation. The land is first 
thoroughly cleaned by repeated ploughings and harrowings. It is 
then made into ridges and furrows. Farm-yard manure is applied 
at a rate of from fifteen to twenty cart-loads per acre. Top-dressing 
of 240 pounds of manure is given to the crop. It is propagated by 
cuttings, which can be obtained from the nursery. The cuttings 
with three nodes arc planted on the sides of the ridges two and a 
half feet apart. About a hundred vines are required per acre from 
which cuttings are made. Tflc stems, which throw out roots at 
each node, arc repeatedly lifted clear from the ground and turned 
over to prevent the formation of small tubers. The crop in suppos¬ 
ed to be ripe, when leaves of the vine turn yellow and drop off. 
It matures in about five months. The crop can be left in the soil 
and harvested by hand-digging for a month after maturing. 
The average out-turn of the crop is about 8,000 pounds per acre. 
The produce is dried in the sun for a week before it is taken to 
market. The tubers of the crop arc used as pods. They can be 
dried and made into chips and flour. The vines are fed to cattle. 
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Mula (radi.sh) occupied 27 acres in 1958-59, half of which was 
shared by the Shriwardhan tahika. The following table gives 
taluka-wise distribution of the crop in the district in 1958-59 :— 

TABLE No. 71 


Area Under Mula (i aluka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Muhad.. 

2 

Mangaon 

2 

Panvel 

I 

Pen 

1 

Roha 

I 

Shriwardhan .. 

12 

Uran .. 

8 

Total 

27 


It grows well in a fairly rich but loose soil and can be raised in 
any season. The. land is ploughed, harrowed and loosened to a 
depth of six or seven inches and manure is applied at a rate of 
from ten to fifteen cart-loads of farm yard manure. It is grown as 
a single crop and seed.s sown arc broadcast in beds at the rate of 
three or four pounds per acre. As a mixed crop taken along with 
other vegetable crops, it is dibbled at a distance varying from eight 
to twelve inches on ridges or water channels. During the season, 
frequent irrigations at intervals of five or six days can be given to 
the crop. The roots get ready in four or five weeks for pulling out. 
They are pulled out early in the morning and, bundlc.s made, of 
four or five roots with leaves intact. The yield of roots averages 
3,000 pounds per acre. The common variety is one with long and 
white roots. The roots, leaves and pods are used as a vegetable. 

Cabbage occupied 31 acres in 1958-59 of which Pen and Panvel 
talukas shared about sixty per cent. The following table gives 
taluka-wise area under cabbage in the district in 1958-59 :— 

TABLE No. 72 


'Akka Under Kohi (taluka-wise) 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alihag 

3 

Murud 

1 

Panvel 

8 

Pen. 

II 

Roha 

2 

Shriwardhan . . 

2 

Uran. 

4 

Total 

31 
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It grows well in sandy loam or clay loam soils in cool winters. 
The field is left fallow in kharif season and ploughed in September 
to a depth of six or seven inches. Well-rotted farm-yard manure 
is applied at a rate ot twenty to forty cart-loads per acre. 
Sowing is done in August and transplanting in September. ' The 
crop matures in about three months, during which period eight or 
nine waterings are required. Top-dressing of oil-cake and sulphate 
of ammonia is necessary up to one month since transplantation. 
When the ear-heads get ready, they are hand-picked. The yield 
from a well-manured field averages from 10,000 to 20,000 lbs. per 
acre. Leaves of the crop are fed to cattle, while its heads are 
used as a vegetable. 

Kanda (onion) occupied 24 acres in 1958-59 of which Pen taluka 
shared 15 acres and, Panvel taluka, nine acres. The land is 
ploughed to a depth of six or seven inches. The clods are broken 
and pulverised and seedbeds made firm. The onion is also sown 
on ridges and furrows and farm-yard manure applied at a rate of 
twenty cart-loads per acre. The cultivation of the crop can be 
undertaken either for bulbs or for seeds, although the former 
assumes larger proportion. Seeds are sown on raised seedbeds in 
October-November, The seedlings get ready in four or five weeks. 
Irrigation is given prior to transplanting. Seedlings are trans¬ 
planted at a distance of four or five inches in rows nine inches 
apart. In the ridges and furrows, they are transplanted on both 
sides of the ridges, half way upwards. There should he standing 
water in the plot at the time of transplanting. Irrigation after 
every twelve days is necessary and stirring must be done before 
irrigation. Top-dressing with oil-cake powder is done from four 
to six weeks after transplanting. The bulbs are ready to lift in 
about three months after transplanting. The seed is ready for 
harvest in about four to eight months after transplanting. The 
seed is well-dried in the sun and preserved.' From 800 to 1,000 lbs. 
of seed or about 7,000 lbs. of bulbs are obtained per acre of 
cultivation. 

Kharbuj (musk melon) occupied 78 acres in 1958-59. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows taluka-wise area under the crop, in the district, 
in 1958-59 :~ 

TABLE No. 73 

Area under Kharbuj (taluka-wise) 

(1958-59). 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in acres) 

Alibag 

31 

Mumd 

21 

Roha. 

6 

Shriwardhan .. 

2 

Uran ., 

18 

Total 

78 
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The crop is cultivated, to a large extent, on sandy stretches in 
river-beds. As soon as the river recedes and the sand banks are 
exposed, small plots are fenced off. A plentiful stock of manure 
is then carried to the spot and put into the large holes dug at 
regular intervals throughout the plot. The melon seeds are sown 
over the manure in the holes. Tn some places, manuring is done 
after the plants-are six weeks old. The fruit ripens in about three 
or fqur months since planting. Usually, the melon beds commence 
fruiting in April and continue to yield till June. The fruit is 
green or yellowish and generally used as dessert. 

Kalingad (water melon) is grown both in cold and hot seasons in 
moist sandy spots or in river-beds. The plants are manured, when 
they, arc six weeks old. 'ITie fruit is smooth and round. The flesh 
is pink or red in colour, very soft and watery and eaten raw. 

Tondli (little gourd) is a common wild creeper growing on 
bushes and hedges. The land is ploughed to a depth of eleven or 
twelve inches. As the crop is to live for three or four years, the 
tilth must be thorough and good. This is done in February- 
March. Farm-yard manure at the rate of thirty to thirty-five cart¬ 
loads is added and basins of 8' x 8' each are made. Three cuttings 
each from eight to twelve inches long and from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch thick are planted in each basin. Cuttings are 
taken from two-year old vines, and in planting, two buds go into 
the soil, and the remaining two remain above the surface. The 
distance kept between two cuttings is about nine inches. Water is 
given immediately after planting and then on the third and the 
ninth days. Sprouting starts two weeks after planting. Pandal 
[mandap] is erected for trailing the branches. Flowering starts 
after about ten weeks. Young tender fruits are harvested in July 
and February. There are fifty or sixty pickings in a year at an 
interval of from three to six days. From 500 to 1,500 lbs. of fruit 
per acre are collected at each picking. There arc two common 
varieties of tondli, one being plump, short, smooth and 
without markings on the skin and the other being long and 
slender with vertical markings on the skin. The tondli fruit is 
used as a vegetable. 

Suran (elephant’s foot) is grown as a rain-fed crop and supple¬ 
mented with a well irrigation in the district. The land is plough¬ 
ed eight to ten times and laid into beds or into broad ridges by 
opening furrows live feet apart, thereby making ridges about three 
feet wide at the top. The ridges are approximately eight inches 
high. Well-rotted farm.-yard manure is- applied. The corms arc 
allowed to sprout slightly and then planted in April-May. The 
crop takes three or four years to attain full growth. In the first 
year, planting is done at a distance of I'x T ; in the second year, 
Ij/a'xl^'; in the third year, .Vx2': and, in the fourth year, 
4' X 3'. Irrigation is given at the time of planting and then as 
reejuired till the commencement of the rains. 

Bhendi (lady’s finger) can be cultivated all around the year but 
it thrives well in kharif season. The land is ploughed to a depth 
of six or seven inches and the soil manured. The seed is either 
drilled or dibbled at a distance of twelve to fifteen inches in a row. 
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Sowing is done either in July or in February, irrigation is given CHAPTER 4, 
at intervals of from six to eight days in the hot season. Harvest- 
ing is done of lender fruits six to eight weeks after sowing. The irrigation, 

fruit is used as a vegetable and its leaves are good as fodder. Vegbtabi.^. 

° " Other Vegetables. 

Dudltya Bhopla (bottle gourd) grows well in a medium to light J^dhya Bhopla. 
soil. Land is ploughed or harrowed and small basins of about 
two and a half feet diameter are prepared. 'Fhe distance between 
two basins is approotimately ten feet. Manuring of farm-yard 
manure and burnt rubbish is given to the crop. From six to eight 
seeds are dibl)led in each basin in May or September. The 
creepers are allowed to trail on the ground ; but pandals (tnandaps) 
are also prepared for trailing. Irrigation is given, if required 
The crop is ready in about two months ana a half and well- 
developed fruits are harvested. The fruit is used as a vegetable. 

Padval (snake gourd) is raised as a rain-fed crop in the district. Padval. 

The plants soon begin to trail on the pandal. Ine male flowers 
appear after a month- and a half and female flowers a week later. 

Fruit formation is noticed within a week since flowering. Fruits 
are picked at intervals of two days and a total of fifty or sixty 
pickings can be taken. The fruit is used as a vegetable. 

Karlc (bitter gourd) is usually raised as a rain-fed crop. Fruits Karle. 
begin to appear after two months. Nearly fifteen pickings at 
intervals of four days can be taken. The fruit is used as a 
vegetable. 

Kohala (ash gourd) begins to bear in three or four months. The Kohala, 
fruit is about the size of a red pumpkin {tamhda bhopla). Its flesh 
is white. The fruit is used as a vegetable as also in preparing 
halva, a sweet dish. 

Kakdi (cucumber) can be raised both as a rain-fed and as an Kakdt. 
irrigated crop. In the former, it is a large fruit with a green skin 
while in the latter, it is a smaller egg-shaped fruit having smooth 
white skin. The plant begins to bear in about two months from 
planting. The fruit is extensively used both in the raw and cook¬ 
ed state as a vegetable. 

Shevga (drum-stick) is found in all parts of the district. It does Shevga, 
not require special care and is usually grown in the vicinity of 
used-up water. It flowers and fruits at various times of the year. 

Both flowers and leaves are eaten and the young unripe pods are a 
favourite ingredient in curries. 

Tamhada Bhopla (red pumpkin) is grown in any season of the Tambada Bhopala. 
year. The creepers arc allowed to trail on the ground or on roof 
tops. The fruit gets ready in about three or four months. It is 
harvested, when fully ripe. The ripe fruit is used as a vegetable. 

Ghosale (smooth gourd) is cultivated as a rain-fed crop but may GhosaU. 
often be seen trailing over bushes or roofs of small nuts. The 
creeper trails on the ground or on a specially prepared pandal 
(mandap). The fruit gets ready in* August-September. It is used 
as a vegetable. 
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Besides roots and tubers and green ix)d and fruit vegetables 
mentioned above, the district has a number of leafy vegetables. 

Alu grows well under heavy sewage irrigation. After four 
months from planting, the leaves and stalks are gathered every 
three or four days. They are cut ofE close to the ground whilst 
young and tender. takes ten months for the corm to reach 
maturity. The corm contains starch and is an important item of 
the diet. The leaves are used as a vegetable, 

Ambadi is grown at any time of the year. Six weeks after plant¬ 
ing, tender leaves generate in abundance. These arc plucked and 
used as a vegetable. The sepals and petals of the flowers arc made 
kito pickles. 

Chakvat is raised in early grown fields. It is cut after a month 
from sowing and used as a vegetable. 

Chandanbatva, chavh, chuka, methi, math, palak, pokla and 
tandulja are grown on garden lands at any time of the 
year. The chandanbatva plant stands from twelve to eighteen 
inches high and has red leaves at the apical portion. The crop is 
ready to be cut in six weeks’ time. The leaves and tender stems 
are used as a vegetable. 

Chavli seldom grows more than six inches in height and the 
leaves and stem are uniformly green. The leaves are used as a 
vegetable. 

Chuka is ready for use in about a month's rime from sowing. 
The leaves and tender stems are used as a vegetable, 

Methi (fenugreek) is ready in four or five weeks. The leaves and 
tender shoots are used as a vegetable. 

Math is fit for use after five or six weeks from sowing. The red 
variety stands three to five feet high with thick stems having red 
tinge and red leaves. The green variety is shorter than the red 
one. The shoots and leaves are used as a vegetable. 

Palak is ready when six weeks old. Ii?s leaves and stems arc used 
as a vegetable. 

Pokla grows one or two feet in height and is ready for use in 
about five or six weeks from sowing. The two varieties, green and 
red are used as vegetables. 

to 

Tandulja grows from ten to twelve inches in height and the stem 
is red near the root. The leaves and top shoots are used as a 
vegetable, 

Kothimhir (coriander), when green, is removed from the field 
and used as a vegetable in curries and chuinees. 

In addition to the vegetables specified above, there are a number 
of wild vegetables in common use in the district. Forest labour 
mostly belonging to the Kathodi or Kalkari community collects 
them in the jungles especially at the beginning of and throughout 
the rainy season and brings the same for sale in the nearby market. 
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Fodder occupies an important place in hon-food crops grown in 
the district. In 1958-59, it accounted for over ninety per Cent 
of the total area under non-food crops in it. Khala- 
pur, Alibag and Pen sub-divisions make up nearly two thirds of 
the total area under the crop in the district. The following table 
gives the distribution, of area under fodder in the district, in 
1958-59: — 


TABLE No. 74 


Area under Fodder in Kolaba District 
(1958-59) 


Taluka or Peta 

Area 
(in ucres) 

Alibag 

18,509 

Khalapur 

27,019 

Mahad.. 

967 

Mhasla 

3,658 

Murud 

5,413 

Panvel 

15,087 

Pen .. 

5,467 

Roha .. 

8,602 

Shriwardhan .. 

6,460 

Sudhagad 

5,064 

Uran .. 

3,070 

Total 

99,316 


Agricultural operations vary according to such factors as crops, 
rainfall and soil obtaining in a particular region. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, they represent a succession of operations and have to be 
performed one after another in proper time. They consist of 
opening up of the land by digging or ploughing, further pulveri¬ 
sation of the soil, cleaning the fields, spreading the manure and 
mixing it with the soil, sowing the seed by broadcasting or trans¬ 
planting seedlings, inter-culturing, weeding, applying effective 
manures as top dressing, spraying or dusting insecticides, protect¬ 
ing the crop from stray cattle and wild animals and, at a final 
stage, right from harvesting and threshing of the crop to its storing 
and making arrangements for sending it to the market. But 
besides these, there are a number of occasional operations perform¬ 
ed for effecting a permanent improvement of the soil which include 
bunding, levelling and reclaiming the land. Bund repairs form 
a specially important operation in salt lands. In fact, all paddy 
lands in the district arc conveniently divided into plots with bunds 
on all the four sides, which cut open on one side in order to drain 
out accumulated water. 


In March or April, a plot is chosen for seed-bed either in the 
rice field itself or on a higher ground close to the field and plough¬ 
ed once and levelled. Six gunthas are enough for raising .sufficient 
seedlings for one acre of land. Except in the southern part of the 
district comprising Mahad, Goregaon, Birvadi, Latvan, Kate and 
Poladpur among other places, where rahi crops such as tur, gram 
and other pulses are taken in November, lands generally remain 
fallow in the winter. During this period, patches in the fields are 
J-206I—19-A. 
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covered with a rab, which consists of a thin layer of brush-wood, 
tree-toppings, cow-dung and grass. Usually, the first layer made of 
cow-dung, grass and leaves is spread on the ground, a second layer 
consisting of twigs, dry leaves and brush-wood added and covered 
with grass, and finally, fine earth is sprinkled on the two layers. 
Subsequently, rab is set fire to for burning the seed-beds, the entire 
process being known as Tabbing. This is usually done at the end 
of the summer and the rabbed area, which amounts to a tenth 
part of one occupied for cultivation is used for raising seedlings. 
In tabbed lands, seedlings arc vigorous and land becomes free of 
weeds. If instead, ammonium sulphate is applied to sccd-beds, 
seedlings are said to grow vigorously, but at the same time, to help 
seed-beds resume the growth of weeds. Farmers in the district 
prefer to rab their fields, since collecting leaves, stems, etc., in the 
nearby jungles is an inexpensive task. Thus, most of their time is 
spent in collecting rab and more particularly, forest-toppings, 
which make up the major portion of rab. 

But it is of special importance to note that the old method of 
tabbing the soil is giving way to the new method of paddy cultiva¬ 
tion, called “Japanese method”. The latter is in fact nothing 
novel except a little renovation over old culturable practices of 
paddy cultivation, which involve a colossal wastage of agricultural 
resources such as cow-dung, tree-toppings, etc. 

Ploughing is done by wooden or iron ploughs in order to strike 
at a multipurpose target. Thus, it digs out deep-rooted weeds or 
stubbles, opens up the land, aerates the soil, and finally, helps 
trap and store water for the crop. Land is ploughed, if possible, 
immediately after the first showers which fall in the beginning of 
June, as it is not possible to plough it at the end of the harvest 
season. The land sets very hard on drying, as soon as rains arc 
over on account of an intensive puddling done to it in the process 
of paddy cultivation. So, the first ploughing is done , in June, 
whereafter water is allowed to accumulate in small paddy compart¬ 
ments but not beyond three and a half feet deep and the field is 
left alone for two or three weeks, so as to enable a smooth raising 
of paddy seedlings. In case, the stock of water is superfluous, the 
same can be drained out by providing suitable outlets to bunds. 
By the end of June or by the beginning of July, land is puddled by 
ploughing it thoroughly under stagnant water conditions usually 
three or four times or till a particular muddy physical condition 
of the soil tilth suitable to paddy growth is obtained. The general 
idea of puddling is to make the soil so sticky as to prevent water 
percolation to take place below the surface. On an average, a 
plough opens up from ten to fifteen gunthas a day and the total 
cost of ploughing one acre of land varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 
ploughing. 

Pulverisation of the soil is done either by the clod-crusher {maind 
or alwat or gutephali) or by the wooden plank {phali), as the case 
may be. The former is worked by a driver with a pair of bullocks 
or by two drivers with two pairs of bullocks and covers two or 
three acres a day, while the latter is worked by a driver with a 
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pair of bullocks for pulverising soft and small clods and covers 
equal acreage a day. In rabi season, however, manual labour is 
employed to break the clods by means of a small wooden hammer. 

Cleaning the field is an operation undertaken mostly by female 
labour and includes picking up remnants of the previous crop 
such as shrubs, stubbles, etc., which hinder effective sowing and 
inter-culturing and give room for hibernation of insects. A well- 
rotten farm-yard manure or compost from pits is applied to 
manuring fields where it is transported usually in bullock-carts. 
In many parts of the district, it is the practice of farmers to 
quarter cattle or sheep at one place in the field and, after sufficient 
refuse is ready, to remove the animals to the next place in the 
field, and so forth till the entire field receives refuse in adequate 
quantities. Generally, one thousand animals quartered in an acre 
over a night give manure equal to five or six cart-loads. The com¬ 
post manure is heaped and then evenly spread over the field. One 
person usually spreads four or five cart-loads (of half a ton each) of 
farm-yard manure, and a harrow worked by a man with a pair of 
bullocks can mix it over an area of two or three acres a day. Due 
to the availability of organic manure in sufficient quantities in the 
nearby jungles, howevw, farmers are reluctant to make use of 
fertilisers, with the result that manuring is done to fields by a 
small number of farmers only,-who are conscious of the utility of 
manuring to the vigorous growth of a crop. The Japanese method 
of paddy cultivation, however, prescribes liberal manuring to fields 
and recommends five cart-loads of farm-yard manure together 
with certain other fertilisers. 

In most of the crops, seeds are sown for starting the c-rop ; but in 
some crops, where seeds cannot be produced easily, pans of plants 
are planted either after irrigation or after rains. In the case of 
paddy, however, as seeds are small and as young plants require 
special care, seedlings are first raised in a specially prepared secibed 
and then transplanted. The seed-bed area is covered by rah 
about three inches deep and set fire to in April-May, After a little 
working with hand-tools in the fields, seeds are sown in early June, 
cither in anticipation of rains or immediately after rains. The 
sowing operation is found to continue till mid-June. After few 
showers, plants begin to shoot and are allowed to grow for about 
three weeks or a month. By this time, fields are ploughed twice or 
thrice so as to allow the mud to get softened as best as possible. 
When the soil is thoroughly softened, plants arc pulled, tied in 
bunches of fifty seedlings called muth and then transplanted. Six 
or even eight seedlings are kept apart in the field at a distance of 
eight or ten inches from one another. This is locally known as 
chikhlan as seedlings are simply pressed in the mud (chikhai) 
under standing water conditions. Transplanting is done by un¬ 
skilled labour and from eight to twelve persons can transplant in a 
day one acre of land. In salt lands, early coarse varieties are 
generally sown by broadcasting the seeds. When the soil gets 
soaked with rain water, sprouted seeds, two or three days old, are 
broadcast into the mud. The method of broadcasting the seeds 
is also practised in other lands, if the field after ploughing remains 
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inaccessible for sowing due to incessant rains or is too poor to 
allow expenses involved in transplantation. In the ageold method 
of cultivation of paddy, about 40 lbs., in the Japanese method 
12 lbs. and, in salt lands, 80 lbs. of seeds are required per acre. The 
sowing operations in the district coincide roughly with the out¬ 
break of the monsoons. The following statement shows the sow¬ 
ing time of some important crops in the district:—• 


Crop 

Sowing or planting time 

Rice (kharif) 

May-June. 

Rice (rabi) .. 

Noveniber-Decembcr. 

Ragi . 

June-July. 

Vari . 

Jiine-July. 

Kodra 

June-July. 

Val . 

November-December. 

Tur 

July-August. 

Black grarn (udid) .. 

November-December. 


Inter-culturing means culturing or tilling or stirring the soil in- 
between the lines of a crop. It is done by an implement called hoe 
(kolape). Among the objects of the operation can be mentioned 
the removal of weeds that take away large quantities of moisture 
and plant food, aeration of the soil, preparation of a mulch, the 
conservation of soil moisture, pruning roots so as to encourage a 
deep root system and, finally, the destruction of harmful insects 
hibernating in the soil. The operation is rarely in vogue in the 
district except in the Japanese method of paddy cultivation where 
it assumes great significance. Naturally, as the new method of 
cultivation has been introduced in the district only in recent years 
and as its pace of progress appears to be slow, the operation has 
remained, as yet, unfamiliar to farmers. 

The weeds that are in line with the crop cannot be weeded out 
except with the help of a weeding hook [khurpi). From six to 
eight persons are required to weed an acre of land, although the 
same depends on the kind and extent of weed growth. Usually, 
two or three weedings are sufficient for most of the crops in the 
district. 

By top-dressing is meant applying effective manures evenly on 
the surface of the soil. Usually, this is done in the case of garden 
crops in the district and rarely practised in the cultivation of paddy 
by the indigenous method. Where, how'ever, Japanese method is 
pursued, top-dressing is done to enhance effectively the yield of the 
paddy crop. It is also given where, it is apprehended, that the crop 
may not come up to the mark, if fertilisers are not applied to the 
soil. 

Broadly speaking, the object of this operation is to preserve the 
crop from damage. The farmer has to adopt protective as well as 
curative measures to save the crop from destructive agents. Spray¬ 
ing or dusting special insecticides or fungicides is a common 
method for destroying insects and controlling diseases that may 
appear in a crop. But this is not enough. For, when the crop is 
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full, birds and other animals have an eye on it and in the absence 
of a propcT watch being kept on the crop, they may eat away or 
destroy the grain frightfvdly. A very common thing is to place 
a scare-crow at the centre of a field to serve as a bug-bear to these 
animals. But this proves to be too superfluous and futile a 
measure. Naturally, some of them have to be scared away by 
shouts or by stone-slinging. Some have to be kept off by providing 
fences or trenches while others require to be shot and hunted. Not 
infrequently do the stray cattle provide nuisance to the crop and 
have to be impounded in the cattle-pound. Similarly, when the 
crop is ready, it has to be guarded against theft. This is done by 
hiring out for the necessary period services of a watchman, who 
keeps an overnight guard in the fields under his charge and is 
usually paid for this act collectively by cultivators of the fields thus 
served. 

One of the most important agricultural operations, next only to 
ploughing and sowing is the reaping or harvesting of the standing 
crops. The process is commonly known as kadhani or kapani and 
operated only when the grains are ripe. The time of this opera¬ 
tion hence varies in response to the time of the ripening of a crop. 
The following .statement gives the harvesting time for some of the 
important crops: — 


Crop 

Harvesting time 

Rice (kharif) 

September—November, 

Rice (rabi) .. 

March-April. 

Nachani (ragi) 

October-Noveraber. 

Vari 

October-November. 

Harik (Kodra) 

October-November. 

Val . 

February-March 

Tur 

February-March. 

Udid (black gram) .. 

October-November. 


Food grain crops such as rice, ragi, vari and kodra are harvested 
hy cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle (vt'/o). The 
cut plants are tnen put into swaths and earheads removed by cut¬ 
ting or breaking and carted to the threshing-yard {khala). The 
stems or stalks are dried, bundled and stocked as fodder. Pulsse 
are mostly cut as whole plants and removed directly to the thresh¬ 
ing-floor. Where a second crop such as val or gram is taken, the 
farmer only sows the seed and ploughs the land and has no opera¬ 
tion to undertake except harvesting. Vegetables are picked by 
hand except leafy ones which have to be uprooted. Root crops 
like potatoes, sweet potatoes, ginger and turmeric are harvested 
with the help of a spade [phavada). 

The crop is allowed to dry for two or three days, whereafter it is 
:ied into bundles and thatched in a heap called udvi. About a 
month later, it is threshed by beating the sheaves against well- 
:leaned threshing-yard {khala). The grain is separated from the 
:haff hy winnowing against the breeze. Some of the root vege- 
ables are dug out, cleaned well by rubbing our the soil after 
frying or washing and sold in the market. Some crops like ginger 
md turmeric arc driezi and specially cured. 
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Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for consumption. 
When they are meant for purposes of seed, the quantity is usually 
small, especially when an individual farmer preserves his own 
seed. On the other hand, when it is meant for future use, th< 
quantity stored is considerably large. Grains arc preserved in 
cylindrical bins called kangees made of bamboo and well-plastercd 
on all sides with cow-dung and mud, so as to keep off insects from 
attacking the grains from outside. A special care has to be exer 
cised, when grams are preserved as seeds. When, however, grains 
are stored for use at a much later date in future, the same ar< 
stored in underground pits or in cellars provided in residential 
houses. 

The field tools and implements arc largely of old and indigenous 
types and improved contrivances have hardly made any progress 
in the district. The implements in active use in the district can 
he broadly classified as: — 

(1) Soil preparation unplements: — 

(i) Plough (nangar). 

(ii) Clod-crusher (maind or alwat or gutephali). 

(iii) Peg tooth harrow (datal), 

(iv) Leveller {petari). 

(2) Hand tools: — 

(i) Narrow spade [khantt). 

(ii) Flat spade (phavada). 

(iii) Pick-axe {likav). 

(iv) Axe {ktirhad). 

(v) Rake {ale or mangere). 

(vi) Fork {baila or suit). 

(vii) Water splasher {shimpi). 

(viii) Wood-cutting big knife (pal or pankatre or koyta). 

(ix) Sickle (Vila). 

(x) Weeding hook (khurpi). 

(xi) Crow-bar (pahar). 

As no drills are used for the purpose of sowing paddy, no intei 
culturing implements arc generally used in the district. With the 
implementation of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation 
however, the hoe is found to be useful in removing weeds, loosen 
ing the soil, conserving the moisture and in aerating the soil ir 
some parts of the district, till such time as the crop attains i 
height of twelve to fifteen inches. Similarly, except the sickl( 
(vila), the scoop (soop), the basket, wooden or iron, and simila 
other hand-tools, there arc no special harvesting, threshing anc 
winnowing implements in use in the district. 

Of all the implements, the plough is perhaps the most important 
It is constructed typically with the body and the handle manufac 
tured in two separate pieces. The beam is mortised into the body 
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The end of the share working in the soil is held in position with 
the shoe by a round or oval iron ring and the other end is held in 
position by insertion of a wooden peg into the scoothed end of the 
share. The other end of the peg is mortised into the angular 
position between the body and the shoe. In some cases, the device 
of a peg fastener is substituted by allowing the other end of the 
share to be hooked rectangularly and hammered on the shoe. The 
body and the shoe form one integral unit. The entire implement 
is made of sag, bhendi, ain, khair, chinch, shivan, kinjal, fanas and 
similar other species of wood available in the district. It has a 
furrow from two to four inches deep and from four to five inches 
wide. It is remarkably light, its weight varying from 25 to 40 lbs. 
only, due to the fact mat it is made of light wood and of smaller 
sections. Its lightness makes it perhaps the best designed imple¬ 
ment for bullocks of a low pulling capacity. As the plough is 
worked under relatively wet conditions of land, it lasts for three to 
four years. 
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The clod-crusher is a wooden plank from six to eight feet long 
and 9" x 2" in section. It is made of the same material as the 
plough. A beam is fixed either in the centre of the plank or a 
bifurcated beam is used and hitched on the yoke, Like the earlier 
implement, it is light, its weight varying hrom 25 to 35 lbs. and 
lasts for four to six years. But not inrrequently are the farmers 
found to use wooden hammers to break clods and the clod-crusher* 
in the puddling operation. 

Peg tooth harrow is an implement used for levelling the land and 
collecting weeds after puddling throughout the district and, in 
some parts of it, after the sowing operation in order to have more 
or less, uniform sowing, when paddy is broadcast. As it has been 
provided with pegs, it removes the bunches of crowded and sprout¬ 
ed seeds. It consists of a wooden headpiece about six feet in 
length and 6" x 3" in section. The wooden pegs each with a 
length varying from four to five inches and a diameter of about 
an inch are fixed on to one side of the headpiece so as to leave 
space of two or three inches between any two pegs. The bifurcat¬ 
ed ends of the beam are fixed into the headpiece. The implement 
has the same lightness as the plough and the clod-crusher, as it 
weighs from 30 to 40 lbs., but lasts much longer than these, from 
ten to fifteen years, if used carefully. 

Leveller {petari) is used for levelling the field. The soil is 
collected by holding its frame vertical and it may fall out as soon 
as the latter is fitted down after the desired j)lace is reached. The 
implement consists of a wooden frame which is fitted with 
bamboo strips. The top of the frame carries a handle. On the 
lower and outer sides of the frame, the bifurcated ends of the 
beam arc loosely fitted with pegs. The implement is used only 
by a few farmers in the district. 


Clod-orusher. 


Tooth Harrow, 


Lovelier. 


Besides the soil preparation implements worked with the help 
of bullocks and a driver, there are a few other tools which are used 
in the various agricultural operations and worked by hand. Of 
these, the rake {ale), the fork {becila) and the water splasher- 
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(shimpr) are in common use. The rake is used for collecting dry 
leaves and grass for mb and threshed material on the yard. In 
garden lands, it is used for even distribution of sown seeds. It 
is from eighteen to twenty-four inches long with a section head- 
piece of 3'' X 2", in which wooden teeth are fixed. Each tooth 
is five or six feet long and one and a half or two inches in 
diameter. Iron nails are sometimes fixed in place of wooden 
teeth. The fork is used for lifting and carrying a bundle of 
tborny branches collected for fencing. The tapered end is 
pierced into the bundle. The pole is held vertical in the hand 
close to the shoulder and the inter-woven portion of the fork rests 
on the head. The implement consists of a wooden pole from six 
to eight feet long with a diameter of two or three inches and 
tapered at the top. A forked branch is secured, about three and 
half feet from the top, to the pole in-between two horizontal pegs 
mortised into the pole. The space within the arms of the fork 
is interwoven with coir strings. The water splasher is a kind of 
wood hopper with a concave cavity in the centre of about six 
inches circular curvature and used for watering the seed-beds by 
splashing water from nearby water channels. 

The narrow spade and the flat spade are useful in repairing and 
rhaking hunds and water channels and in filling the fields with 
soil and manures. The pick-axe is used for digging out and 
harvesting various root crops. The wood-cutting big knife and 
the axe are important implements meant for cutting and chop¬ 
ping trees and wood. The sickle and the weeding hook are so 
common in use that every working member of the cultivator’s 
family owns a set of these tools. The crow-bar, either wooden or 
iron-toothed, is usually worked for collecting and removing waste 
materials from the fields, lifting clods or stones, digging holes and 
other allied operations. Threshing is usually done by bullocks 
-unaided by appliances. For winnowing, the bamboo scoop 
(soop) is used. The worker takes a position on a higher plain and 
gradually drops the grains from the scoop and the husk blows 
away. The sieve (chalan) is used for separating the grain from 
dust, sand and pebbles or from big straw pieces. 


In the coastal strip of the district, many wells are dug with 
plenty of sub-soil fresh water. These wells are used for irrigating 
garden crops. The persian wheel (rahat) is a common device for 
lifting water from the wells. The mot is not a common use 
in the district due to low animal power. Another water-lifting 
device is the okti, whereby a vertical pole is fixed on the top of the 
well and a horizontal pole hinged at the height of about ten feet 
at the bifurcated end of the vertical pole. The horizontal pole is 
from twenty to thirty feet long, counterbalanced by tying heavy 
stones at one end and the bucket at the other, through the rope 
or the pole. The man stands on the edge of the well, lowers down 
the bucket and works it by emptying it in the water channel. 
The device can be operated especially in shallow wells having from 
ten to fifteen feet water level from the ground. 
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Thus, of all the implements, those utilised for the preparation 
of the soil are the most important. Some renovations are also 
taking place in the province of agricultural implements. Wooden 
plou^s are being replaced by iron ones, although the rate of 
replacement is very slow. Pumps worked by electric motors and 
oitengines are also coming into use in some parts of the district. 
An account of agricultural implements given above should be 
adequate, as they represent implements of special importance. 
Besides these, there may be a number of other less important 
implements. The following table gives the number of agricultural 
implements in use in the district, in 1956:— 

TABLE No. 75 


Number op Agricultural Implements 


Kinds of Implements 

Number of 
Implements 

Carts 

< * • • 

. 

18,965 

Ploughs — 




Wooden 

• ■ « • 

.. 87,830 

\88 016 

Iron 

• • • ■ 

166 


Sugar cane crushers worked by— 




Power .. 

• • f • 

14 

\ 57 

Bullock's 

t * • • 

43 

/ 57 

Oil engines with irrigation pumps 

t » • k 

* t 

261 

Electric pumps for irrigation 

• • • • 

• t 4 4 t > 

10 

Tra ctors — 




Government .. 

f • ft 

1 

\ 6 

Private .. 

• 4 4 4 

5 


Ghani)~ 




Five seers and over ., .. 


50 

L ina 

Less than five seers .. 

ft * 4 4 

59 

> 1 Vv 


The importance of live-stock in the agricultural economy need 
not be emphasised. It is a valuable asset to the farmer, perhaps 
as alike to anybody else in the rural parts of the district, which 
gives it an indispensable place in the rural economy of the 
district. The live-stock can be broadly classified into bovine, 
ovine and poultry population. Bovine includes cattle and buffaloes, 
ovine covers sheep and goats and poultry is comprised of ducks 
and fowls. Horses, mules and asses form another important class 
constituting agricultural live-stock of the district. A farmer 
usually keeps a pair of bullocks, a few cows and a small poultry. 
A little better class of farmers is found to keep buffaloes. The 
particular communities such as the heldars and the vadaris are 
seen to have horses and mules but more commonly the asses. In 
fact, a beldar or a vadari without an ass is an uncommon sight. 
Similarly, it is familiar to see a small poultry with most non- 
vegetarian inhabitants in the district. Thus, live-stock has been 
a part and parcel of rural life. Yet, people in the district do not 
seem to have inculcated in them anything beyond a work-a-day 
attitude. They keep with them agricultural wealth, not because 
they desire to profit by doing so, but because they cannot dispense 
with it. They keep cows and she-buffaloes as milch animals, 
bullocks and he-buffaloes as draught or as breeding animals and 
poultry for flesh and eggs. 
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The live-stock of the district numbers over eleven lakhs of 
animals according to the live-stock census of 1955-56: — 

TABLE No. 76 
LivE-srocK, Kolaba (1955-56) 


ClassificatJon of live-stock 


Number of 
animals 


Cattle— 

Bullocks over three years— 
Breeding 
Working 
Others 


1,660 

147,177 

2,578 


Total 


151,415 


Cows over three years—■ 

In milk 
Dry 

Not calved 
For work 
Others 

Total 

Young Stock- 

Under one year— 

Males 

Females. 

Total 


47,413 

60,214 

11,817 

no 

420 


119,974 


24,297 

26,248 


50,545 


Between one and three years— 

Males. 30,638 

Females . 28,454 


Total 


59,092 


Cattle—Total 

Buffaloes— 

Buifalo-bulls over three years— 
Breeding 
Working .. 

Others. 


381,026 


666 

42.994 

660 


Total 


44,320 


She-buffaloes over three years— 
In milk .. 

Dry . 

Not calved 
For work 

Others. 


18,633 

15,373 

3,447 

72 

172 


Young stock— 

Under one year— 
Males 
Females .. 


Total 


37,697 


6,219 

6,899 


13,118 


Total 
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TABLE No. 76— contd. 
Live-stock, Kolaba (1955-56) 


Glassification of live-stock 


Number of 
animals 

Between one and three years-— 



Males .. 


5,331 

Females . 

s • 

7,308 

Total 

• • 

12,639 

Buffaloes—^Total 

• • 

107,774 

Bovines—Total 

• . 

488,880 

Sheep— 

Up to and over one year— 



Males 

Females .. 


1 1.985 

Goats— 

Up to and over one year— 



Males 

Females .. 

« • 

• • 

1 53,582 

Ovines—Total 

s t 

i5,5f>7 

Poultry— 



Hens. 

s • 

209,m 

Cocks .. 


64,129 

Chickens 

• • 

328,098 

Ducks .. .. 

s • 

1,011 

Total 

• • 

602,943 

Other animals— 



Horses and ponies .. 


979 

Mules .. 


6 

Donkeys 


480 

Camels 


1 

Pi«a. 

• • 

405 

Total 

» s 

1,871 

Grand Total 

• * 

11,49,181 


Bullocks and he-biiffa^es are mainly used for the heavier 
agricultural operations on the farm, while cows and she-bufEaloes 
are kept mainly for milk production. Bullocks are the common 
animals in use for farm work and their large number is only an 
indication of their relative importance in carrying out agricultural 
operations and rural transportation. Yet, many farmers do not 
have their own draft animals and have hence to hire them out 
from big landlords (savkars) in return for a few maunds of paddy 
or the like. Similarly, the farmer is also found to accept young 
ones of cows and she-buffalocs from the savkar on the terms that 
the former will be allowed to retain milk production after first 
calving for his own use provided that he would maintain the 
animal, feed it with proper care and return it back with its second 
progeny to the savkar. The animal is thus said to have been 
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given on "posan” meaning thereby that its maintenance is 
entrusted to the other party on specific conditions. The farmer 
is also found to borrow draught animals, more especially the 
bullocks, from the savkar, on the condition that he will use the 
animal at agricultural operations and return it back to the owner 
as soon as the agricultural season is over. In return for this, the 
borrower is usually asked to pay a few maunds of paddy to the 
savkar. The animal thus lent is said to have been given on “vafa" 
meaning thereby that its maintenance has been entrusted to the 
borrower during a certain period in which he is authorised to use 
the animal at agricultural operations. Yet, it may be said in 
general that there is an acute dearth of a professional outlook and 
what guides the people here in keeping the agricultural wealth in 
gigantic numbers is perhaps a sentimental bearing towards the 
problem. A majority of the population of the district is compris¬ 
ed of the Hindus. A few farmers may seem to be averse to 
castrating the bullocks, while many others may disapprove the 
use of cows for draught purposes but one and all will unanimously 
resent the bare idea of despatching them to slaughter-houses. 
Thus, economic considerations seem to be flouted by religious 
ones. But apart from this, what special efforts do the farmers 
take in keeping the cattle ? Probably, the answer is in the 
negative. For, more often than not, especially in the summer 
time when the farmer’s fodder resources are all depleted, the 
cattle are left to pick the scrub. Usually, the farmers are found 
to look after milch and draught animals with a special care as 
regards their feed, while dry, old and worthless animals are kept, 
till they die a natural death. This affects adversely the health of 
the animals with the result that the progeny becomes weak. The 
milch capacity of female animals and the draught power of male 
animals have gone down in the past few years. Thus, the problem 
is t\vo-fold. On the one hand exists a large number of dry 
animals and on the other, remains a small number of the existing 
milch animals with a poor milking capacity. 

The cattle, belong chiefly to imported varieties, the most 
important among them being the Dangi and the Khillar besides 
some local non-descript varieties. Among the buffaloes, the 
Surati and the Delhi varieties are the most commonly found in 
the district. The cost of a pair of Khillar animals ranges from 
Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000, while a Dangi pair costs from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 400. Delhi buffaloes can be purchased at a price varying 
between Rs. 600 and Rs. 800, while local non-descript milch buffalo 
can be had for about half that price. 

In addition to bovines, the district has a large number of ovines 
usually kept for wool, hair, skins and flesh. It has been the usual 
practice of the farmers to keep a few sheep and goats along with 
the cattle on the farm for the purpose of refuse, which serves as a 
good compo.st for any crop. In the district, goats obtain in a 
larger number than sheep, probably because the latter do not 
acclimatize this region. Excepting the persons belonging to the 
dhangar community, people generally do not prefer to keep sheep 
with them. In many villages, the milk of a she-goat is used -for 
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domestic consumption, while it is also apprised as a tonic for chapter 4. 
health. The milking capacity of the animm is by nature, poor. 

Yet, a good shc-goat is often said to give as much or even more 

milk than a poor cow in the district. Besides, the animal fetches live-stock. 

a good price for its flesh in the market. Like the cattle, a she-goat Ovines. 

is hired out on a “Posan” basis, whereby the owner of the animal 

hands it over to the herdsman who undertakes to maintain it on 

certain terms as may be agreed upon. 

Horses, mules and asses are not used for agricultural operations, 
although they are found to be very useful in drawing transport 
vehicles and as pack animals. Naturally, the farmers are rarely 
seen to keep these animals. Asses are a great asset to the persona 
belonging to the beldar and vadari communities who, being 
engaged in the stone-cutting and other like operations which are 
usually worked In the hot sun, find the animals the best suited 
for the purpose. They do not require to be looked after with 
special care as tne cattle can withstand heat perhaps much 
better than other animals. The use of asses is so much familiar 
with these people, that it would not be exaggerating to say that 
their habitations are almost found to co-exist with these animals. 

Poultry consists of fowls and ducks, which are valued for their poultry, 
flesh and eggs. Both the products have a good demand in the 
market, with the increasing consumption of eggs either as food 
or as medicine, the importance of poultry is growing in the course 
of time. Poultry-farming has been an important cottage industry 
in rural areas, but here also the farmer seems to possess a work-a- 
day and traditional attitude. Perhaps, people maintain poultry, 
not because they wdnt it to provide them with a subsidiary source 
of livelihood, but because they need not have' to pay for their own 
requirements. Furthermore, poultry does not require to be 
attended to with special care, since the birds can be let loose to 
pick their food on a backyard or on a dung-hill and in the night 
time caught in wooden baskets and cupboards (khurade) often 
specially prepared for the purpose. Government desire that the 
development of poultry, if pursued on scientific lines, should aim 
at providing a subsidiary means of livelihood to the people whose 
principal occupation fails to assure them a subsistence. The 
Government supply cocks and hatching eggs, grant loans and 
subsidies, open up poultry training classes, poultry shows and 
rallies, establish poultry farms and finally, render technical advice 
in respect of poultry management, feeding and sanitation, etc. 

Yet, the people do not seem to have responded to these schemes 
up to the expectation of the Government, since very few poultry 
farms, which can supply quality birds, seem to have been opened 
up by private individuals. 

The district imports pure cattle like Khillar, Dahgi bulls and Sources of supply 
Surati, Pandharpuri and Murrah buffaloes from the neighbouring 
districts like Nasik and Poona. Generally, cultivators attend the 
fairs held at these places and buy the animals they require for 
milk or for draught purposes. 
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There are thirteen veterinary dispensaries in the district located 
at Alil)ag, Panvel, Karjat, Khalapur, Roha, Mahad, Mangaon, 
Mhasla, Matheran, Pen, (Jran, Shriwardhan and Poladpur. Live¬ 
stock from the surrounding villages is brought to the respective 
centres for medical treatment. 

The Government have introduced a number of cattle improve¬ 
ment schemes in the district. Thus, according to the premium 
bull scheme, five pure-bred Dangi bulls, three at Kanjarwadi and 
two at Salve in the Karjat taluka, have been located in the inten¬ 
sive cattle breeding zones in order to help upgrading of the 
village cattle. Similarly, under the supplementary cattle breeding 
centre scheme, the farmers are encouraged to maintain pure-bred 
cows and buffaloes. The scheme applies to a group of villages 
having a cattle population of a thousand heads. It can be granted 
fifty purc-bred cows and five pure-bred bulls on a subsidy basis. 
Bcsirles, the Government have also opened up one supplementary 
cattle breeding centre at Vaijanath in Karjat taluka. Under the 
Goshala development scheme, private Qosnalas and Panjarpoles 
are given help by the Government in the form of pure bred 
stock. The Panjarpole Corakshan Sanstha, Panvel, has been 
selected for the purpose and granted ten cows and one bull of 
Dangi breed. Besides, there is one artificial insemination centre 
at Karjat. However, cultivators have shown a poor response to the 
insemination and breeding facilities offered by the Government. 
For, the animals are rarely tied duri^ the year and allowed to 
graze and find feed for themselves. Tne cattle in the district get 
fodder which consists of rice straw known as “pendha” and grass. 
The animals are also exposed to the heavy precipitation of showers 
during the rainy season. Furthermore, on account of the poor 
economic condition, the farmers can hardly afford to maintain 
the animals with justice. All these factors have held up the 
progress of the various schemes which are being introduced by 
the Government from time to time and the accomplishment of 
the ultimate target of upgrading the quality of village cattle seems 
yet to be far off. Tlie Government have also put poultry develop¬ 
ment schemes in operation. Thus, pure-bred cocks of improved 
Leghorn and Rhode Island Red kinds are supplied for grading 
rural poultry so as to help increase the production and better the 
quality of eggs. In 1958-59, 47 cocks were supplied at conces¬ 
sional rates. The demand for birds is chiefly met from the 
poultry breeding station, Kirkec. However, people do not seem 
to exploit these schemes to the fullest advantage. 

The live-stock owes its importance in the agricultural economy 
to the fact that it contributes products of great utility. Female 
cattle and buffaloes as well as goats are valued for the production 
of milk, although the capacity to yield milk, of the various 
animals, differs widely. It is common knowledge that a she- 
buffalo gives milk more than a cow. Yet, a she-buffalo has not 
gained popularity among the people despite its higher milking 
capacity due to the fact that its maintenance involves an expendi¬ 
ture wnich very few can afford. A cow yields on an average 225 
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pounds and a she-buffalo 375 pounds of milk per annum. The 
annual output of milk for the entire district, if assessed at this 
rate, works out to nearly 1,500 tons worth forty-two lakhs of rupees. 
The birds such as hens and ducks are valued for their eggs. The 
yield of eggs per bird averages sixty units and calculated at this 
rate, the production of eggs can be assessed at roundabout 126 
lakhs units worth approximately sixteen lakhs rupees annually. 
Wool is extracted from sheep, although its production is negligible 
and may be said to be wortn not more than two thousand rupees 
per annum. All the live-stock except birds gives refuse which is 
an esteemed manure for all crops. The rate of manure usually 
obtains at five cart-loads in the case of a bovine head, a horse and 
an ass, one-fifth cart-load per sheep and one-tenth cart-load each 
in the case of a goat and a donkey. The total production of 
manure can be estimated at about 25 lakhs of cart-loads worth fifty 
lakhs rupees per annum, most of which is used for tabbing purpose. 
Besides, hides, skins, horns, bones, etc., can also be had from dead 
animals which command a good price in the market. I'hus, the 
total value of live-stock prc^ucts in the entire district can be 
estimated at a little more than one crore rupees per annum. 

Prices of live-stock vary in accordance with the condition of the 
supply of the animals in the market, although variations obtain 
within certain limits. The live-stock products, too, show a similar 
change in their selling rates from time to time. Thus, eggs are 
sold at a higher price in the winter than in the other two seasons. 
Furthermore, products such as eggs, milk, etc., which are used for 
domestic consumption arc largely perishable and have to be 
disposed of without delay. Due to the absence of good transport 
or storing facilities, the live-stock products cannot be despatched 
to any distant market where they can fetch a better price. This 
places a number of villages in a disadvantageous position and 
almost shuts them out from distant towns owing to transport 
bottlenecks. The following table gives the price or live-stock and 
live-stock products in 1955-56: — 

TABLE No. 77 


Price of Live-stock, Kolaba (1955-56) 


Specification of live¬ 
stock or live-stock 
products 
(1) 

Variety 

(2) 

Unit 

(3) 

Value in rupees 

(4) 

Cow 

Local 

One pair .. 

200 to 250 

Bullock 

Dangi 

One pair 

300 to 400 


Delhi 

One pair 

600 to 800 


Khillar .. 

One pair 

800 to 1,000 

Buffalo 

• « 

One 

140 to 190 

Buffalo-bull .. 


One 

100 to 120 

Heifer .. 


One 

50 to 

65 

Goat and sheep 

For meat 

Each 

30 to 

70 

Poultry 

For meat 

One 

3 to 

5 

MUk. 


Ton 

400 

0 0 

Eggs. 

r Country .. 

Eight 

I 

0 0 

Improved 

Dozen . .. 

2 

4 0 

Manure 

Cart-load 

2 

0 0 
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CHAPTER 4. Out of the total gross cropped area of 538,500 acres, only 5,200 

- acres were under irrigation in 1955-56 of which food crops occupi- 

3,100 acres and non-food crops accounted for 2,100 acres. 

Ihrioation! Of the total area under irrigated food-crops, almost one-fourth 
was occupied by chillies and sugar crops. The chilli crop 
accounted for 600 acres and the sugarcane crop for 100 acres. 
The remaining 2,400 acres under irrigation were occupied by the 
remaining food-crops. The irrigated area under coconut classifi¬ 
ed as a non-food crop during the same year, was 1,500 acres, 
while that under other non-food crops was 600 acres. The chief 
source of irrigation was the well wnich helped to bring under 
irrigation 4,000 acres or 77 per cent of the total irrigated area in 
1955-56. Reservoirs brought 1,100 acres and canals 100 acres 
under irrigation, during the same year. The following table 
gives the number of the various sources of water-supply in 
1958-59 

TABLE No. 78 

Number of Sources of Water-supply (1958-59) 


Source of water-supply 


Canals— 

Government .. 

Private 
Wells- 

Used for irrigation purposes only— 

Masonry— 

Government 
Private 
Non-masonry— 

Government 
Private .. 

Used for domestic purpose only .. 

Not in use 
Reservoirs 
Tanks— 

With ayacut hundred acres or more 
With ayacut less than hundred acres 

Canals. There were no major or minor irrigation canals twenty years 

hack. The waste or tail water of the three hydro-electric power 
houses at Bhivpuri, Khopoli and Bhira is released in the LJlhas, 
Patalganga and Kundalika rivers, respectively, each receiving 
about six hundred cusecs of w'ater. However, it was only after 
1947 that the tail water was put to use for irrigation purposes. 
Despite good rainfall, the district suffers from scarcity of drinking 
water at a number of places due to the presence of trap rock 
throughout. Irrigation facilities are re.stricted to the area in the 
vicinity of the three rivers. The cultivators at Khopoli, Pen, 
Panvel and Khalapiir are found to take seasonal vegetables oyer 
an area of about 800 acres. 
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The wells used for irrigation are generally circular, eight to ten 
feet in diameter and twenty to fifty feet deep. The wells are 
sometimes pitched with brick or stone and mortar, more usually 
lined with dry cut stones on which the water lift or mot is worked. 
The water is lifted by a mot. The leather mot may be either ten 
feet from mouth to mouth and worked in shallow wells. It is 
more common and jrrepared usually by the village cobbler. A 
mot worked by a pair of bullocks can be used for irrigating two 
or three acres of land. Recently, pumps for lifting water by 
means of oil engines are being used increasingly. The following 
table shows the distribution of oil engines in the district in 
1958-59: — 

TABLE No. 79 

Number of Oil Engines in Kolaba 
(1958-59). 


Taluka or I’eta 

Number of 
oil engines 

Alibag 

54 

Karjat 

10 

Khalapur 

5 

Mahad 

1 

Murud 

68 

Panvel 

34 

Roha 

3 

Shriwardhan .. 

80 

Uran 

6 

Total 

261 


Another source of irrigation in the district is the handharas 
which arc small weirs built across streams in order that the level 
of water flowing in the stream m^ be raised sufficiently to com¬ 
mand the lands to be irrigated. The water is taken to the fields 
by gravitational flow and, when the water in the dam falls below 
the level of the channel, the water has to be lifted either by pumps 
or by wooden shovels hung by a rope from a tripod of sticks. The 
bandharas are maintained by the Revenue Department and water 
rates are charged according to the quantity of water supplied. The 
following table gives the location of the bandharas and the area 
irrigated by them in 1959-60: — 

TABLE No. 80 


Area irrigated by Bandharas (1959-60) 


Location 

Taluka or Peu 

Area irri¬ 
gated (in acres) 

Mutholi .. 

Roha 

193 

Vurang .. 

Khalapur 

162 

Kalundrt 

Panvel 

100 


Total 

455 
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The Mutholi bandharn is situated on the Mahisdara nallah, a 
b ranch of the Kundalika river near Mutholi village in Roha taluka. 
The tail race water of the Rhira Power House, let down in the 
Kundalika river enters the Mahisdara nallah near Puri village and, 
after flowing along the nallah, joins the Kundalika river again near 
Palshad village. The site is accessible in the fair weather by a 
kaccha road which rakes off from the Bombay-Konkan-Goa road 
near Pugaon village. The bandhara is of stone masonry, 187 feet 
long with eighteen openings, ft has two canals and one distribu¬ 
tary. Of the former, one is .situated on the right bank with a 
distributary and the other is situated on the left hank. The right 
bank canal is 19,2(X1 feet long with a capacity of 23 cusecs. The 
distributary which is only a take off from the right bank canal is 
8.‘;(X) feet long with a capacity of 12.5 cusecs. The left bank canal 
is 5,750 feet long with a capacity of two cusecs. The bandhara 
.s(a ves a part of Roha taluka comprising the villages like Gove, 
Muthavali, Shiravali, Talavali, Nudavali. Chilhe, Devakane and 
Dhanakane. The construction of the bandhara was taken in hand 
in 1950 and completed in 1955 at a total cost of Rs. 2,31,610. It 
commands an area of 750 acres. Paddy and vegetables are the two 
main crops irrigated in summer and rates charged for the same arc 
four rupees for paddy and live rupees for vegetables per acre of 
cultivation. 

The Vasraug bandhara is situated on the Palalganga river near 
Va.sran^ village in Khalapur Peta on a tail race water of the 
Khopoli Power House. The site is accessible by a road which takes 
off about six furlongs from the BombayPoona Road. The 
bandhara is 270 feet long with one opening of S'x/i'. It is built 
of stone masonry with two walls. The irrigation wall runs on the 
right bank to a length of 16,800 feet before it meets the parent 
river. The bandhara has a capacity of seven cusecs and commands 
an area of 350 acres. It serves a part of Khalapur Peta comprising 
places such as Avas. Mulgaon, Chinchavali, Shekin Shedvali and 
Hal Biidruk among others. Its bed is three feet wide at the begin¬ 
ning and one and a half fecr deep. The construction of the ban¬ 
dhara was taken in hand in 1948 and completed in 1951 at a total 
cost of Rs. 87,640. Paddy and vegetables are the two main crops 
irrigated in the summer and the rates charged for the same are 
four rupees for paddy and five rupees for vegetables per acre of 
cultivation. 

The Kalundra bandhara is situated on the Gareshwari river near 
the Panvel town just behind the Inspection Bungalow of the Public 
Works Department. It has its site at the Bhingari village in 
Panvel taluka. It is 530 feet long and built of a masonry with a 
top wiflth of four feet and fifteen openings of 3'x 4'/^' each. The 
bandhara was completed and has been handed over to the Block 
Development Officer, Panvel, in April 1960. It commanded an 
area of 340 acres and only vegetables are irrigated in the summer 
by lift irrigation. 

The following table gives relevaiit details of minor irrigation 
works in the district, in 1959-60: — 

3 - 2061 — 20 -n. 
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Details of Major_, Medium and Minor Irrigation Works 


Name of the bandhara 
scheme 

Name 
of the 
bandhara 

Location of the bandhara 

Taluka 
or Peta 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4)- 

1. 

Raja Nallah Tail 
scheme. 

water 

Raja 

Bhivpuri 

Karjat 

2. 

Pejf Nallah Tail 
scheme. 

water 

Pej 

Pej river, Pej .. ' 

Do. ., 

3. 

Vasrang Nallah 
sion weir. 

diver- 

Vasrang 

Approachable to D. L. B. Road 
to village Mulgaori 6 furlongs 
from Bombay-Poona Road 
mile No. 647. 

Khalapur 

4. 

Patalganga river tail 
race water of Khopoli 
Power House diversion 
weir. 

Shil 

Patalganga river tail race water 
of Khopoli Power House on 
junction of Bombay-Poona 
and Alibag-Khopoli Road. 

Do. .. 

5. 

Diversion weir 


Mutholi 

Bornbay-Konkan-Goa Road 
rnile No. 88/2 near Pugaon 
village, approachable* from 
Khamb village in mile No. 84 
on Bombay-Konkan-Goa 
Road. 

Two furlongs interior, Murud- 
Salav D. L. B. Road, mile 
No. 16/1. 

Roha 

6. 

Do. 


M u r u d- 
Mandle. 

M u r u d- 
Mahal. 

7 

Do. 

.. 

S a h a n 
site I. 

Three miles from Nagaon (east 
of Alibag-Revdanda Road) 
Alibag-Roha Road. 

Alibag .. 

8. 

Do. 

* » 

Sahan site 

II. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

9. 

Do. 

• • 

Kavir site 

I. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

!0. 

Do. 


Kavir site 

n. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

n. 

Do. 

• - 

Bamnoli 

Three miles from Alibag-Rewas 
Road. 

Do. .. 

12. 

Do. 

- - 

Davale .. 

Five miles from Nagaon 

Do. 

13. 

Do. 


Khandala 
site 1. 

Mile No. 3 of Alibag-Khopoli 
Road. 

Do. .. 

14. 

Do. 

• • 

Khandale 
site 11. 

Do. 

Do. 

15. 

Do. 

• » 

Bhadwal.. 

Five miles from Neral Station 
towards Bombay side. 

Karjat ,. 
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No. 81 

(Bandharas) comple ted or in progress in Kolaba Division (1959-60) 


Year 

of 

com¬ 

mence¬ 

ment 

Description 

Area 

under 

com¬ 

mand 

or 

potential 

capacity 

(in 

actes) 

Area 

irri¬ 

gated 

(in 

acres) 

Cost 

(in 

rupees) 

Height 

Length 

Bottom 

■ 

Top- 

width 

Type of 
masonry 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

1953 

7 5' 

87' 


4' 

U. C.R. 

2,000 

2,000 

2,13,000 

1953 

6-5' 

147' 



U.C.R. 

4,000 

2,000 

•• 

1948 

10-96' 

248'-5" 

3' 

2'-6" 

Stone 

350 

162 

86,404 

1952 

•• 

2-26 

miles. 



Stone 

150 

100 

33,799 

1954 

9-32' 

151' 
canal 
65 miles. 

Spillway 
187' with 
flank 
bottom 
8'. 

7' 

Stone 

750 

193 

2,31,610 

1959 

• « 

• • 



' • 

130 

1 

37,337 

1951 

2'-6" 

9' 


4' 

Stone 

60 

20 

2,175 

1951 

5'-3" 

16' 


3' 

Stone 

80 

30 

2,175 

1951 

y 

32' 

V • 

4' 

Stone 

60 

50 

4,409 

1951 

y 

32'-6" 


3'-6" 

Stone 

60 

30 

4,117 

1951 


12' 


•• 

Stone 

100 

50 

5,994 

1951 

3'-6" 

41' 

, , 

4'-5" 

Stone 

100 

52 

5,747 

1951 


90' 

' ' 


Stone 

200 

191 

3,602 

1952 

6' 

•• 


4 

Stone 

400 

110 

6,186 

1952 

- 4' 

105' 


2'-6" 

Stone 

150 

100 

5,404 
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TABLE 


Details of Major, Medium a\d Minor Irrigation Works 


Name of the bandhara 
scheme 

(1) 

Name 
of the 
bandhara 

(2) 

Location of the bandhara 

(3) 

Taluka ■ 
or Peta 

(4) 

16. 

Diversion weir. 

Kalad .. 

Five miles from Bombay-Kon- 
kan-Goa Road from Nigadc 
Bridge in mile No. 73. 

Pen 

17. 

Do, 

1 

1 

Kokban .. i 

1 

Near Kokban village on 
Chanera-Salav D. L. B. Road. 

Roha ,, 

16. 

Do. 

Mapgaon I 

Five miles from Alibag on Re- 
1 was-Alibag Road. 

Alihag .. 

1 "1, 

Do. 

Khire Kd. 

Two miles from Ghanera village 

Roha ,, 

20. 

Do. 

Mushet .. 

Five miles from Alibag on Ali- 
bag-Rewas Road. 

Alibag .. 

21. 

I.ift irrigation, diversion 
weir. 

Kalundra 

Panvel town on Bombay- 
Poona Road. 

Partvel ,, 

22. 

Diversion Wiir 

Karlebibi- 

khind. 

Alibag-Khopoli Road in mile 
No. 6 on Rcwas-Karlebibi- 
khind Road Junction. 

- Alibag .. 

2.. 

Do. 

Dur s h e t 
Khaioslii. 

' 'I’wo miles inside from Bombay- 
Konkim-Goa Road in mile 
No. 54. 

Pen 

24. 

Do. 

Unherc .. 

Two miles from Pali on Vakan- 
Pali Road. 

Alibag .. 

25. 

Do. 

[ fihignre . . 

Five miles from Murud town 

Murud 

Mahal. 

26. 

Do. 

: K h a r- 
khardi. 

One furlong from Kokban 
Bandhara site. 

Roha 

27. 

Do. 

Humegaon 

Near Raja Nallah 

Karjat .. 
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No. 81— contd. 

(RaMOHARAs) completed or IK PROGRESS IN Koi.ABA DIVISION (1959-60) 


Year 

of 

com¬ 

mence¬ 

ment 

Description 

Area 

under 

Area 

irri¬ 

gated 

(in 

acres) 

Cost 

(in 

rupees) 

Height 

Length 

Bottom 

Top- 

width 

Type of 
masonry 

mand 

or 

potential 

capacity 

(in 

acres) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(II) 

(12) 

! (13) 

1953 


i •• 



Stone 

50 

34 

3,492 

1953 


53' 

i 



Stone 

150 

150 

4,838 

1948 

1 

1 

159' 

• • ' 

v 

Stone 

1 

70 

70 

5.118 

1959 

9' 

170' 

, « 

4' 

1 

Stone 1 

140 

100 

6,190 

1955 

• • 

123' 


•• 

Stone 

105 

105 

4.572 

1957 

« • 

830' 


4' 


340 

100 

22,786 

1958 

13' 

84' 


4' 

Stone 

225 

100 

15,961 

1953 

♦ • 



1 

Stone j 

140 

17 

4,335 

1953 




.. 

Stone 

100 

100 

3,023 

1953 






150 

144 

3,765 

j 

1954 

• • 



•• 

•• 

100 

100 

6,190 

1950 

1 



•• 


150 

50 

2 li5 
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The progressive cultivators are usually found to pick up selected 
earheads from healthy and vigorous plants at the time of harvest¬ 
ing and preserve them for seed till the next sowing season. With 
other cultivators, the common practice is to obtain seed either 
from local merchants or from big cultivators, who have surplus 
seed to sell after meeting their own requirements. Tenant-farmers 
of limited means borrow seed from their landlords and make 
repayment in kind after harvest at a rate of from one and a quarter 
to one and a half times the cjuantity borrowed. The merchants and 
big cultivators procure their stock from various localities renown¬ 
ed for quality seed. 

Vegetable seeds are secured by the merchants from progressive 
cultivators locally and sold to small vegetable growers. Besides, 
j)rogrcssive cultivators are also found to sell the seed directly to 
those who need it. Very often vegetable growers are seen ex- 
clianging the seeds of <lifferent vegetables, while a number of 
persons taking vegetables as a kliartj crop set aside good seed of 
one season to be utilised for sowing purpose in the succeeding 
season. Fruit trees are generally propagated by grafts and seed¬ 
lings which are obtained from local gardens and nurseries. 

The Agriculture Dtpartment has licen actively engaged in the 
work of propagating im])roved strains of paddy. The three 
Government research institutions, namely, Karjat Agricultural 
Research Station, Khopoli Agricultural Research Station and 
I’anvel Salt and Paddy Station are engaged in supplying nuclear, 
seed of a high quality to the cultivators. The seed obtained from 
Government farms is multiplied on the farms of registered seed 
growers frotn whom it is purchased by the department at a 
premium of eight annas per Bengali maund over the current local 
price. It is again inulriplied on a larger area. The following 
statement gives the total quantity of improved seeds distributed 
in 1959-60: — 



OF Paddy Seed aJistributed by the Department of Agriculture in Kolaba District ( 1959 - 60 ) 
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CHAPTER 4, 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Manures. 


The common practice in the district is to manure the fields 
with cattle-dung, dung of sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable 
litter. The fanners have since long realised tlie utility of manur¬ 
ing the fields but have, all the same, been unable to act on it due 
to tiie scarcity of indigenous manures on the one hand and the 
relatively prohibitive cost of chemical fertilisers on the other. 
Furthermore, lack of education and general apathy of farmers to 
adjust to a change are no less important factors in point. Cattle- 
dung is usually used by those who have stall-fed cattle or by those 
who are in a position to purchase cattle-dung. However, as cakes 
of cattle-dung are very commonly used as fuel in rural areas, there 
is a dearth of cattle-dung for manurial purposes. The dung and 
the urine of sheep and goats arc valuable manures and owners, 
usually the dhangars, of flocks of these animals move from village 
to village and are paid in cash to halt the animals in fields con¬ 
tinuously for two (n- three nights. Moreover, organic manures 
flow from the forest ro the fields "which are thus enriched. 


Compost manure. 


Of late, the conversion of town and farm refu.se into compost 
manure is . becoming more common, particularly after the 
inauguration of the “Grow More Food Campaign”, in 1945-46. 
Pits are dug and filled with farm refuse, cattle-dung, stable litter, 
etc., and the contents are allowed to decomjwse. The pits arc 
opened after a year- and the farm-yard manures thus produced 
become available for distribution among farmers. The present 
production of farm-yard manures is estimated at around 34,00(' 
tons per annum. The manure contains 0.5 per cent of nitrogen. 
The Agriculture Department has been propagating better methods 
of manure composting and if these methods are adopted, it may 
be possible for the Department to increase not only the total out¬ 
turn of farm-yard manure hut also the nitrogen contents from 
0.5 to 1.0 per cent. Till recently, the Department used to s\ibsidise 
the farmers to the extent of two rupees per pit, 10'x6'x.5' by size 
with a view to inducing them to adopt improved methods of com¬ 
post-making. Town refuse is also utilised for preparing compost 
manures by a few municipalities in the district and the production 
thereof amounts to 2,000 tons per annum. 


The Agriculture Department also distributes groundnut cakes, 
manure mixtures and fertilisers, as and w’ben required by the 
farmers. The application of groundnut cakes to food crops gives 
an increase of about thirty per cent in the yield. The Agriculture 
Department distributed 800 tons of groundnut cake, 5,000 tons of 
manure mixture, 2,000 tons of ammonium sulphate and 50 tons of 
super-phosphate in 1955-56. Formerly, the distribution of the 
material used to be done at a concessional rate so as to facilitate 
the fanner to give frequent top-dressings to the fields. However, 
these facilities are gradually being withdrawn. 


No crop rotation is practised, as paddy is the only main crop 
taken in the district. However, val, gram, a few other pulses and 
sann hemp are often taken as a second crop after paddy in the 
lowdying areas of the district. 
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There arc various pests of crops. A brief account of these is CHAPTER 4 , 
given in the following paragraphs. The damage caused by Agriculture and 
difEerent pests cannot be estimated accurately, as its magnitude irrigation, 
depends upon severity td infestation in a particular year. The Pests. 
remedial measures mentioned against the difterent pests described 
below are such as may be adopted by cultivators at the minimum 
cost. 

Lashkari Alya, the swarming caterpillars [Spodoptera Mauritiu) Of Cereals and 
occasionally make a serious depredation on paddy in the kharif Pulses, 
season. Full-grown caterpillars are dark-greenish with a slight 
■/ellow tinge. When paddy appears in the field, larvae feed on 
green foliage and destroy plants. Immediately after hatching, the 
caterpillars feed on grasses mostly at night. They are in the habit 
of migrating and can ravish field softer field in a short time. The 
pest becomes rampant, when there is a long break in rains after 
an initial good start and is active from July to October. Healthy 
seed beds arc protected by digging narrow, steep side-trenches to 
prevent their migration. . If the attack is localised, caterpillars 
may he hantl-picked and destroyed. They hide during tlie day 
time under clods. Hence, trapping them under planks or small 
bunches of dry grass may be tried. Poison bait spread in the 
evenings also helps in checking the pest. The pest can be success¬ 
fully controlled by dusting five per cent Benzene hcxachloride 
(BHC) at a rate of 20 to 30 lbs. per. acre. Dusting, if done in the 
evening, gives better results. As a preventive measure, ploughing 
may be done after the harvest of the crop .so as to expose the 
pupae. 

Weet or nibe blungere. Blue Beetles {Leptispa Pygninea) general¬ 
ly attack the young paddy crop and feed on green shoots and 
leaves with the result that the plants turn white and dry up. The 
beetles arc slightly rectangular, small, smooth and dark greenish- 
blue. The pest is active from August to October. It is supposed 
to hibernate in wild grasses during the off season probably as an 
adult. Beetles are coIlccTed in the seed bed itself by means of 
hand-nets anti d(!stroyed. The pest can be easily checked by dust¬ 
ing five per cent Benzene hexachloride at a rate of 15 to 20 lbs. per 
acre or by spraying 2 per cent Benzene hexachloride spray obtain¬ 
ed by mixing 4 lbs. of 50 per cent BHC water dispersible powder 
in hundred gallons of water. Additional precautions to be taken 
include clipping oil the tips of seedlings before transplanting so as 
to remove' majority of eggs and dipping the seedlings in 0.2 per 
cent DDT water suspension. 

tihatache Khodatil Keed, Stem-borer (Schoennbius Bipunctifer). 
is pale, yellowish-white and smooth with orange-yellow coloured 
head. The caterpillars bore into the stems of paddy plant causing 
the death of central shoots. This results in the production of 
empty earheads. ITie damage caused can be recognised by the 
whitish appearance of growing shoots, then called dead hearts. 

The active period of the pest extends from July to October. 

Since the pest hibernates in stubbles, preventive measures alone 
are practicable. Thus, stubbles are collected and destroyed after 
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the harvest of the crop* affected plants showing whitish shoots of 
dead hearts arc removed and destroyed along with caterpillars and 
egg clusters which frequent at the tips of the leaves of seedlings in 
the seed iied are clipped during the process of transplanting. 

Bhatavareel Tol, Paddy Grass—happers (fiieroglyphus Banian) 
eat the foliage and feed on the developing earheads. Hoppers 
emerge in the beginning of the rains from egg masses laid in the 
soil, feed on grasses and then migrate to the paddy crop. The 
adults are medium-sized with the hind tibia, coloured blue. The 
nymphs turn greenish, as they grow in size and age. After the 
paddy crop is harvested, scrapping of bunds, digging out the low- 
lying areas, etc., may help control the pest. If the pest occurs 
annually, it is advisable to plough a field and crush egg-masses by 
clod crushing with a heavy plank during April and May. Five per 
cent Benzene hexachloride may be spread at a rate of 20 to 30 lbs. 
per acre. If migration from the adjoining field occurs, two or 
three dustings may be found necessary. Bagging the hoppers in 
the early stages of attack, when the hoppers are fairly big, is also 
useful. 

Khekade, Rice Crabs [Paraelphusa Guerini) are a great nuisance 
to the paddy crop in the district. When the, adult female of the 
various species or crabs come up from their resting burrows, they 
bring with them young ones in their abdominal folds and liberate 
them in the shallow water in fields. The active period of crabs 
extends from July to October. The young and the adults cut 
paddy plants at the soil level and feed on them both before and 
after transplanting. They also cause breaches in the field embank¬ 
ments by burrowing. Fumigation of the burrows may be done 
with the help of cynogas ‘A’ dust in the evenings. Closing the 
burrows immediately may also be tried. To treat a hundred 
burrows, half a pound of dust is required. Poison baits for killing 
the crabs may also prove to be useful. Baits are prepared from 
two grams of boiled rice together with one-tenth gram of paris 
green. Baits are used in June,' when crabs come out apparently 
hungry after a period of prolonged starvation. I'hey should 
preferably be applied in the evenings. 

Besides damage caused by pests, crops suffer from various 
diseases. The important diseases of various crops in the district 
together with measures to combat them are given below: — 

The crops of paddy, rala and nagli are subject to many diseases, 
the important ones being Karpa (Piricularia Oryzae), Udbatti 
{Eplielis Oryzae), Kani (Sphecelothica Sp.) and Kevda {Xantho- 
monas Sp,). These diseases cause extensive damage to crops. 

Karpa, the blast of rice {Piricularia Oryzae] is the most destruc¬ 
tive of these. Damage on account of this disease is approximately 
estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 15 to 20 per cent of the 
crop. No permanent method of control has been devised .so far. 
Seed treatment and spraying of the crop with Bordeaux mixture 
3:3:50 has, been recommended as a temporary measure of control 
and the work of evolving blast-resistant varieties as a permanent 
method of control is in progress. 
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Kani or Smut of rala (Sphecelothica Sp.) at times causes a heavy CHAPTER 4. 
damage varying between 20 and 30 per cent of the crop. The Agriculture and 
disease can be totally prevented by steeping the seed in two per irrigation^ 
cent copper sulphate solution for ten minutes. However, now-a- Diseases. 
days treating the seed with 200-300 mesh-fine sulphur at a rate Of Cereals, 

ol four ounces per 60 lbs. of seed, is more in vogue, 

Kani (Sphecelothica Sp.) and Karpa (Piricularia Oryzae) of nagli 
are the other two diseases prevalent in the district. Of these, kani 
causes appreciable damage which can be easily prevented by treat¬ 
ing the seed with sulphur before sowing it. 

Mar, the Wilt disease of gram (Fusarium Oxysporium) causes Of Pulse*, 
extensive damage and has not been amenable to any direct control 
measures so far. Plants all over the field dry up generally at the 
flowering stage or a little later. Resistant varieties such as Nagpur 
352 and Dohad are being evolved. The only remedy for the 
disease is to uproot affected plants and .burn them. 

Bhuri, the Powdery Mildew (Erysiphe) on cucurbit is universal. Of Vegetables. 
It can be easily controlled by dusting sulphur. 

Kevda, the Yellow Vein Mosaic of bhendi is a virus disease and 
both rabi and kharif crops suffer from it. It is a highly infectious 
disease transmitted by white flies and may damage the crop to 
the extent of forty to cent per cent. To avoid mosaic, affected 
plants are removed and burnt for checking virus. It is recommend¬ 
ed that bhendi should not be sown in March and April. Breed¬ 
ing the disease-resistant types of bhendi is the. only reliable 
method of controlling this disease and the work in this direction 
is already in progress. 

Mar (Verticillium dahliae) and Tikka (Cercospora Sp.) arc 
common diseases of brinjal. Tikka can be controlled by spraying 
bordcaux mixture in the proportion of 3:3:50, whereas mar can¬ 
not be controlled by any direct measure. Hence growers take 
resistant varieties of the crop. 

Pan Valne, leaf curl of tomato (virus) is a very serious virus 
disease transmitted by white flics. No control methods have been 
devised as yet. 

Koleroga of areca-nut (Phytophthnra Arecae) is a very serious Of Fruit*, 
disease victimising areca-nut produced all along the coastal line Artca-nut. 
of the district. Immature nuts begin to drop down in large 
numbers in June. The disease attacks the ripening nuts in 
bunchc.s and causes shedding after the fallen nuts rot. The over¬ 
all damage is estimated to vary lietween 15 and 25 per cent. 

The Agriculture Department advises that the following steps 
may be taken to bring the disease under control; firstly, removal 
and destruction of dead and dying tree tops and a clean cultiva¬ 
tion : secondly, application of bordeaux mixture in the proportion 
of 5:5:50 to bunaies before the onset of the monsoon with parti¬ 
cular emphasis on trees located in the vicinity of dead and dying 
trees of the previous season ; thirdly, tying up of bunches with 
grass hoods previously soaked io bordeaux mixture, immediately 
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after they arc spraycH ; and finally, vigilance over the garden and 
immediate spraying of bunches which may show dropping towards 
the end of August or September. Trees surrounding these foci of 
infection should also receive spraying. 

Batid disease of areca-niit is attributed to ydiysiological causes. 
The estimated damage ranges between 35 anti 40 per cent of the 
crop. No control measures have .so far been recommended. 

Mool-kunpic or Anaberoga, the foot-rot of areca-nut {Ganoderma 
Lucidum) is of late reported to be operating on a wide scale in the 
di.strict. Death of alTected plants occurs within one or two weeks 
since the onset of the disease ; for thereafter the recovery is almost 
impossible. Preventive measures such as cutting down effected 
plants and burning down the remains should form an important 
part of measures to control the disease. 

Bhnri, the Powdery Mildew of mango [Oidium Magniierde) 
occurs on blossoms and resuls in poor setting of fruits. When 
young fruits are attacked, they wither and drop down. Bhuri is 
psually accompanied by jassid hoppers, an insect pest. Both cause 
serious damage to the crop. ITovvevcr, they can he effectively 
controlled by dusting the blossoms with a mixture of 200 mi’sh- 
fine sul[)hur and five per cent L^DT dust in the proyiorfion of 1 : 1 
or 1:2, depending upon severity of jassid attack. Dusting should 
be given first, when blossom is complete and followed by second 
application after a fortnight. Nirmally, two dustings should 
suffice, hut sometimes a third one may also be found necessary. 
The cost of dusting works out to about two rupees per tree. 

Bnndgul or Lnranihus of mango is a flowering parasite which 
attacks branches of mango trees by sending haustoria inside the 
tissues to derive nutrition. Affected branches do not thrive well 
and their yield is poor. This parasite spreads from tree.to tree 
through seeds. Fruits which are red and have sweet sticky seeds 
are eaten bv birds and, if by chance these arc deposited on 
branches, the seed germinates and a new plant of Lnrafithus comes 
up. The only means of effective control is to cut down the parasite 
below the point of attachment along with the mango branch, 

She.nda Kujne, the Bud^Rot disease of coconut (Phytophthora) 
is prevalent in the district and causes extensive damage to the 
coconut cultivation. Tn this case, leaves begin to drop off. The 
terminal bud rots and ultimately the plant is killed. The onlv 
remedy is to cut down the affected plants and burn them. If 
onlv outer sheaths are affected, these mav be removed and the 
crown sprayed with one per cent hordeanx mixture. If the disease 
is far advanced and the recovery impossible, the entire crown mav 
be cut down and burnt. As a measure to guard against the spread 
of disease, trees surrounding those affected should also be sprayed 
with one per cent hordcaux mixture. 

Cheek Vahatie, the Stem-Bleeding disease of coconut is very 
common in the district, the extent of damage depending upon the 
age of the palm and conditions under which it is grown. Tr kills 
young palms, though such cases are a rare phenomenon. The 
Agriculture Department advises, as control measures, that infected 
tissues should he chi.«ellcd out and the cut surface should then he 
.painted with coal, tar or Bordeaux Ipaste. 
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Mar, tlic Panama disease of bananii is fierce and tiic son variety CHA PTE R 4. 
is highly susceptible to it. Thus, growers take the basarai variety Agriculture and' 
more commonly, as it is resistant to the disease. Kevada, Chlorosis irrigation, 
of banana, (Virus) is caused by a virus. The affected plants show diseases. 
a somewhat bushy appearance and have a stunted growth. Of Other Fruits. 
Severely diseased plants hardly yield fruit.s, while even in other 
cases, the yield Is of a poor quality. The disease is transmitted by 
a specie of aphids. Among the disease control measures can be 
included burning all affected plants in the garden, preventing 
export of diseased suckers to other places and planting disease- 
free suckers obtained from a healthy garden. 

Khnira, the Guava Canker affects fruits, which remain small 
and stunted. The marketable value of guavas is lowered because 
of the poor appearance of cankers. Spraying with bordeaux 
mixture 3:3; 50, when fruits are young, affords good protection. 

Kevada, rhe Mosaic of Papaya (V'irus) is caused by a virus. The 
Papaya Mosaic is transmitted by five different species of aphids 
and causes damage at such an alarming lare that its cultivation 
is almost threatened with extermination. The only possible 
method to control the disease is to observe a closed season 
by avoiding to grow the crop for a year so as to make the locality 
virus-free. In order to ensure .success, it is essential that this 
is done on a community basis. Besides, infected plants should be 
destroyed as soon as they begin to appear, 

Mool Kujne, the Foot-Rot of papaya (Pythium Aphaniderma 
tium) is operative mostly during the rainy season and affects such 
l^ardcns as are liable to be water-logged or ill-drained. The disease 
Ls caused by a fungus parasite. Control measures consist of such 
preventive practices as avoiding water-logging and preventing the 
destruction of affected plants. 

Khaira, the Canker of Kagdi Lemon (Xanthomonas Citri) is a 
bacterical disease of common occurrence. Generally, all parts 
above the ground arc affected and fruits become disfigured. This 
adversely affects their marketable value. There are no measures 
to control this disease completely. However, it can. to some 
extent, be mitigated by cutting down and burning affected stems, 
twigs and leaves generally in May and by thoroughly spraying a 
bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 3:3:50. 

In the Kolaba district, the most prevalent form of tenure is the Tenures, 
rayatwari tenure. No holder is exempted from paying land 
revenue except under tenures of contract or agreement under the 
terms of any Act of the legislature. In the rayatwari tenure, land 
revenue is fixed not upon an estate as a whole or on a village as a 
whole, but on individual survey numbers or on sub-divisions 
thereof. Under the inam tenure, land is held on a reduced assess¬ 
ment which is not liable to revision and, in some cases, it is al¬ 
together free of as.sessment. I..and revenue assessment is fixed 
under the provisions of the Uand Revenue Code as amended in 
1939. It is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or 
the kind of crop sown. etc. but also on those arising from soil, 
water resources and location. Agricultur.il lands are hence divid¬ 
ed into three main classes such as dry crop, rice and garden lands, 
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the classification value of soils of different grades of productivity 
being fixed in terms of annaa. Land revenue settlements arc 
made ordinarily after every thirty years for a taluka. Lands used 
for agricultural purposes are divided into groups on consideration 
of physical features and other factors mentioned in section 117-G 
of the Land Revenue Code. Assessment is fixed on survey 
numbers and sub-divisions of survey numlx^rs arc fixed on the 
basis of the standard rate fixed for the group as a result of a settle¬ 
ment or of revision settlement made in accordance with the rules 
as laid down in the Land Revenue Code. In the case of an 


original settlement, the standard rate fixed for the group should 
not exceed thirty-five per cent of the average of the rental values 
of all occupied lands in the grouj) for a period of five years preced¬ 
ing immediately the year in which the settlement is directed. In 
the case of a revision settlement, the existing aggregate assessment 
should not he increased, by more than tWenty-five per cent, in the 
case of a talnka or a group or, by more than fifty per cent, in the 
case of a survey number or sub division thereof. These limits can 
be relaxed under special circumstances as in highly Irrigated areas. 
Government may declare, after a settlement is effected that as.sess- 
ment has been fixed with reference to the specified prices of the 
specified classes of agricultural produce. After such a declaration 
has been made, the State Government may reduce or enhance the 
assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate or by 
prescribing a surcharge on the assessment by a reference to the 
alteration of the prices of the classes of agricultural produce as 
may have been specified in the declaration. The assessment fixed 
under the settlement is not collected in full in all years. In years 
of distress, suspension of half or full land revenue is given on the 
basis of the condition of crops. The annual land revenue demand 
is then fixed on the basis of annewari, which means an estimate 
of the yield of crops in a particular year relative to the standard 
normal yield which is equated to sixteen annas. The land 
revenue thus suspended for one year becomes due for recovery in 
the next or subsequent years, provided that the crop position is 
satisfactory. In case there is a succession of bad seasons, the 
suspensions for the preceding three years arc turned into remis¬ 
sions. The occupant holds his land direct from the Government 
and acquires a right to hold it in perpetuity so long as he pays 
land revenue to the Government as may be fixed at the time of 
settlement. He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sub-let or 
dispose it of in the manner he thinks fit. Till 1946, the occupant 
of a land could lease a portion or whole of'his holding on annual 
tenancy at a rent agreed upon with the tenant. But this right has 
been restricted by an amendment to the Bombay Tenancy Act, 
1939, imder which all tenancies are given a duration for a minimum 
of ten years. A modified form of the rayatwari tenure called the 
"new tenure” was introduced. It applies to new occupan¬ 
cies only. Under this tenure, land is granted at concessional 
rates of occupancy price only, to hona fide cultivators belonging to 
backward classes and, that too, on condition that the land shall 
not he transferred except with the permission of the Collector. 
Land ^ is of course, subject to the u.sual land revenue. After the 
abolition of the various inams under rhe provision of the Land 
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Revenue Abolition Acts, the resumed lands have been re-granted 
to original iiolders on similar conditions. 

The word mam, in its jirimary sense, mcarts a gift and, in its 
secondary sense, it means a grant. The land under this tenure 
is technically called “alienated” land which means transferred in 
so tar as the rights of the Government to payment of rent or land 
revenue are concerned wholly or partially to the ownership of any 
person as defined in the Land Revenue Code. The main feature 
of this tenure consists in the fact that land is held on a reduced 
assessment not liable to revision and, in some cases, held free of 
assessment. Inani lands have now been settled on their present 
holders "under the Survey Settlement Act of 186S and, including 
both land and case allowances, can be broadly classified into two 
kinds ; firstly, those held on the condition of performing some 
office or services or discharging some obligation of trust, the duty 
of trust to he fulfilled being, in some cases, one of a charitable or 
religious nature and; secondly, those encumbered by any such 
burden, condition or liability. Suranjanis or other political 
tenures (Inams class I), religious endowments {Inams class lit). 

Service mams [inams class IV, V and VI) fall under the firsi 
category, while personal inams [Inams class II) fall under the 
second category. 

Political inams, including saranjams and Jahagirs generally Political Inams. 
mean grants by the State for performance of civil or military duty 
or for the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles and high 
officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a special treaty 
between the Moghals and the British Government, while others 
were settled by the Inam Commission. In the former case, the 
tenure is hereditary and lasts in perpetuity, while in the latter 
case, it may last for a short or long period as fixed by the Com¬ 
mission. Ordinarily, these inams are impartible and inalienable. 

Tlierc are instances in which a jahagir has been held to be partible 
and alienable, hut generally devolution of such inams takes place 
by the rule of lineal primogeniture, younger members being 
entitled to the claim of maintenance. According to the provisions 
of the Bombay Saranjams, Jahagirs and other Inams or Political 
Nature Resumption Rules, 19.S2, the inams of political nature 
consisting of land revenue have been abolished from Augu.st 
1953, provided that the amount of such exemption exceeds five 
thousand rupees and, frorh August 1955, in all other cases. 

Personal or Jat inams [Inams class 11) are gifts conferred on Personal Inams, 
individuals, .some of them being in the nature of compensations. 

These arc heritable and transferable properties of holders or of 
their lawful successors and are subject to the payment of fixed 
dues to the Government. By the Bombay Personal Inams 
Abolition Act (XLII of 195.3), which came into effect in June 1953, 
all personal inams have been extinguished, with effect from 
August 1953, in the case of those granted exemption from the 
payment of land revenue only either wholly or partly, the amount 
of such exemption being equal to or more than five thousand 
rupees and, with effect from August 1955, in all other cases. 
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Devasthan inams {Inams class III) arc lands granted to religious 
bodies for the maintenance of temples, mosques or similar 
institutions. The grant is made in perpetuity ancl the amount of 
land revenue fixed is not liable ro revision. Devaslhan mams arc 
ordinarily inalienable and impartible. Succession thereto is re¬ 
gulated by customs and usages of the endowment. The holders 
for the time being manage the inams in the capacity of trustees 
for the benefit of the endowment. 

All Kulkarni Watans were abolished along with the right of 
services by the Bombay Pargana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition 
Act, 1950, with cll'ect from May 1951. Under the provisions of 
section IV (1) of the Act, the hoUler is allowed to credit occupancy 
price for the re-grant of land on or before 30th April 1956. The 
resumed lands for which cx-holders failed to pay occupancy price 
are vested in the government on 1st May 1956 and the Watan 
land not re-granted to the holder of the Watan is to be granted 
to persons in actual possession on payment of occupancy price 
equal to the proper market value which is to be fixed on the basis 
ot statistics of sales of similar lands in tbe locality. 

Service mams are holdings of lands or rights ro receive cash 
payment or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the perform¬ 
ance of certain services to the community or to the Government. 
The Bombay Service Inams --The holders of such inams or 
watans are divided into two classes ; firstly, district officers like 
the clesais, deshmukhs or deshpandes who were the chief instru¬ 
ment for the collection of revenue under the peshvas; and 
secondly, village officers u.seful to the Government like the patil 
or the kulkarni who were given an adequate remuneration in the 
shape of land or cash and village servants useful to the community 
such as the hajam, the kunibhar, the lohar, the sutar abd the 
mucht among others. The Abolition Act, 1953 abolishes all 
inams assigned for the performance of services useful to the 
community with effect from Ist April 1954. The resumed lands 
of which the holder has not paid occupancy price before 31st 
March 1959 vest in the Government on 1st May 1956. These 
lands are to be re-granted to persons on payment of occupancy 
price ecpial to twenty-six limes the assessment, if the holder of 
the service inams is in their actual possession. However, in the 
case of a holder, who is not a holder of the service inam but is in 
its actual possession and has acquired permanent tenancy rigb.ts, 
an occupancy price c(|iial to six times the rent is to be charged. 
In all other case.s, an occupancy price to be charged is equal to 
the proper market value of the land. The Bombay Interior 
Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958 puts an end to the inams 
assigned for the performance of services such as those given to 
the mahars, ramoshis, etc. 

Cultivation of land by tenants is found to prevail in inam as 
well as in rayatwari lands. The lease of land to tenants occurs 
mainly on account of the landowners leaving villages for employ¬ 
ment in the nearby towns and cities. The transfer of lands to 
non-cultivating creditors has also tended to produce the same effect. 
The growing pressure on land due to a disproportionate increase 
J-206I—2I-B 
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in agricultural population, the absence of other means of subsis- CHAPTER 4. 
tence, an appalling poverty accompanying the increasing magni- Agriculture and 
tude of indebtedness arc the factors that have impelled the irrigation, 

cultivators to take to the tillage of land on whatever terms the Tenanct. 

landlords might choose to impose. Furthermore, the lack of 
fixed tenure as well as of protection against rack-renting seem to 
have led to the lack of incentive for the proper cultivation of land. 

For, land instead of being utilised for greater production very 
often became more of a speculative commodity and passed into 
the hands of non-agriculturists. This created a problem of 
absentee landlordism and reduced the pioductivity of the soil still 
further. The landlord-tenant relationship was regulated by the 
provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879 and other 
legislations applicable to local areas. These provisions, however, 
did not ensure an equal status to the lessee who enjoyed only an 
inferior position in matters of contract or agreement vis-a-vis the 
lessor. The class of tenants was not guaranteed any permanency 
and continued to he tenants-at-will and hence deprived of their 
rights of tenancy at the mercy of the landlord. Besides doing 
farm operations for the landlords in lieu of rent, the tenant was 
in most parts of the district compelled by local usages and 
customs to pay unregulated rent or to offer unremunerated labour 
to the landlord. Thus, very frequently, the tenant remained 
subservient to the landlord. 

In this State, there was no special law regulating the landlord 
tenant relations. These were governed by local customs and 
usages. The provisions of section LXXXIII of the,Bombay Land 
Revenue Code, 1879 constituted the tenancy law of the State. 

The Khoti Settlement Act, 1880 regulated the relations of khots 
dharekaris, c[uzsi-dharekaris and permanent tenants. No steps 
were taken for giving protection to the tiller of the soil, till 1937 
when the then congre.ss Government announced its intention of 
enacting legislation aimed at protection of tenants by vesting the 
control of land in the actual tiller of the soil. Hence, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay passed the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939 with 
a view to ameliorating the condition of tenants without injuring 
the legitimate interests of landlords. Those tenants who had held 
land for a period of not less than six years immediately preceding 
1st January 1938 were declared “protected tenants”. Such tenants 
could not be evicted, unless they ceased to cultivate the land 
personally. The other provisions of the Act were those relating 
to ; firstly, tenancies and their duration ; secondly, fixation of 
maximum rent; thirdly, abolition of any cess rate, vero, huk, etc. ; 
fourthly, determination of reasonable rents ; fifthly, commutation 
of crop-share rent into cash ; sixthly, prohibition of receiving rent 
in terms of service or'labour; and finally, retention. The Act 
was first applied to a few selected areas as an experimental measure 
and then to this district with effect from 11th April 1946. The 
Act was subsequently amended on 8th November 1946 with a 
view to removing certain difficulties envisaged in the implementa¬ 
tion of a variety of tenures and of a number of usages and customs 
prevailing in different parts of the State. But after Independence, 
in order to ensure firstly, an increase in agricultural output; 
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bccondly, the niaiiucnancc of agrarian effic iency ; and finally, the 
preservation of tenants’ interest in the land, steps were, taken to 
hasten agrarian reforms. To bring about successful implementa¬ 
tion of tlie policy, the Government felt it necessary ; firstly, to 
assume management of estates held by landowners as well as of 
f allow lands; secondly, to impose restrictions on transfer of 
agricultural lands to prevent uneconomic cultivation ; and lastly, 
to create, foster and encourage the peasant proprietorship in respect 
of holdings of a suitable size. Taking all these factors into consi¬ 
deration, the Act was amended on 28th December 1948, and was 
entitled “The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 
1948”. I'he new enactment, retains the important provisions of 
the earlier legislation with an addition of certain peculiar features 
of iis own. It is devoted to the management of the estates of 
landlords in case of dispute or of fallow lands and their acc|uisi- 
tion too, where necessary, imposition of restrictions on transfer of 
agricultural lands and, finally, to the exclusion of the jurisdiction 
of the civil court over tenancy matters. The landlord tenant 
relations are sought to he settled l^y giving the tenants fixity as 
to tenure, trees, rental and house-sites, providing commutation 
of crop share into cash, abolishing various veros, huks, cesses, etc. 
of an ohno.xious nature levied under tiisiom or usage and by 
allowing suspension and remission of rent under certain circumst- 
anees. The efficient cultivation of land is sought to be settled by 
()n)hihiting stih-leiting and sub division, encouraging joining of 
co-operative societies, assuming management by Government of 
land-holders' estates in the case of disputes between landlords and 
tenants or for ensuring fuller utilisation of land, prohibiting 
transfer of agricultural lands to non-agriculturists and determin¬ 
ing priori in the matter of transfer of lands enabling a protect¬ 
ed tenAHt to purcha.se land of a landholder at a’ reasonable price 
payable in instalments, assuming management of land lying 
uncultivated for any two cultivating seasons, acquiring any estates 
or land under management and, iinally, by restricting resumption 
by a landholder of land held by a protected tenant for personal 
cultivation or non-agriculiural use. The three categories of 
tenants rcoigani.sed , under the Act cover permanent tenants, 
protected tenants and ordinary tenants for ten years. The number 
of cultivators in the district as on 1st August 1956 is given 
below; — 


Permanent Tenants 


431 

Sub-tenants 


244 

Other tenants . . 


2,43,934 

Owner cultivators 


96,623 


Total 

3,41,232 


The Act has statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent at one- 
third and one-fourtli of tlic total j>roduce in ca.se of nan-irrigated 
and irrigated lands, respectively. It empowers the Government to 
fix refit at a rate lower than the maximum. The right of a land¬ 
lord to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant for the purpose 
of taking over the land for his personal cultivation is limited by 
the AcU He cannot terminate the tenancy, if he is already 
cultivating other land, fifty acres or more in area. However, if he 
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cultivates less than fifty acres, the right is limited to such area as 
will be sufficient to make up the area for his personal cultivation 
to the extent of fifty acres. The protected tenant is also given 
the right of purchasing his holding from the landlord at a reason¬ 
able price provided that thereby his own holding is not increased 
to more than fifty acres or that the landlord’s holding is not re¬ 
duced to less than fifty acres. The onus of continuing a protected 
tenancy to the heirs of a deceased protected tenant is shifted on 
to the landlord. Other provisions of the Act authorize the 
Government to assume management of the estate of a landholder 
for the purpose of improving, the social and economic conditions 
of the peasants or for ensuring full and efficient use of the land 
for agriculture. A provision is made for the payment to the 
lawful holders of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over 
by management after deductions of the appropriate cost incurred 
hy the Government, and of the amount, if any, required for the 
liquidation of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibits transfer 


of agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector may 
permit such transfers in exceptional cases. The landlord has to 
transfer his agricultural lands to persons in the set priority, the 
same being laid down as; firstly, the tenant in the actual posses¬ 
sion of land ; secondly, the individual or individuals personally 
cultivating any land adjacent to the land to be sold ; thirdly, a 
co-operative farming sotdety; fourthly, any! other agriculturist; 
and lastly, any person who has obtained from the Collector a 
certificate to the effect that the person concerned intends to take 
to the agricultural pursuit. The Bombay Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands Act, 1948, was subsequently amended hy the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act (Amendment), 1952 
which came into effect on 12th January 1953. The Act effected 
important amendments to sections V, XIV, XXV, XXXTT, XXXIV 
and LXXXVIII. Section XXXII of the Act provides for purchas¬ 
ing the land hy a tenant on instalment basis. Similarly, section 
XXXIV maintains that the landlord cannot eject the tenant even 
on the ground of personal cultivation, unless such cultivation is 
the main source of maintenance for the landlord and subject to 
the fulfilment of certain conditions imposed as per section 
XXXIV-2-A. The Government objective behind all these enact¬ 
ments was obviously to remove gradually all intermediaries and 
to make the filler of the soil the owner of the land. However, in 
the course of time, certain defects and deficiencies were disclosed. 


since it was impracticable to translate into practice the ideas of 
ceiling areas and economic holdings. It was hence necessary to 
solve satisfactorily these key problems of agrarian reforms. The 
Amending Tenancy Act, 1955, defines these, fixes the maximum 


and minimum limits of rent, provides for a compulsory purchase 
of land by tenants, stipulates prices at which lands are generally 
to be sold to a tenant and urges the need for maintaining land as 
a security. Restrictions on the tenant in respect of the purchase 
of land in excess of the ceiling area and those on the landlord in 
respect of evicting a tenant from a holding below an economic 
size have also been imposed. However, certain provisions of the 
Act are not made applicable to industrial areas or commercial 
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undertakings as well as to areas growing sugar-cane and fruits. 
Similarly, the municipal or cantonment areas have been excluded 
from the orbit of the Act. It is thus felt that the amending 
Tenancy Act, 1955, will- succeed in establishing a stable rural 
economy by bringing the tenants into direct rdation with the 
State, tnereby putting an end to the landlord-tenant nexus. The 
Act is expected to enable the Government to take decisive steps to 
direct the re-distribution of land in excess of ceiling area so as to 
afford equal opportunities to landless labourers. Further, the 
Government issued the Bombay Ordinance III of 1957 and the 
Bombay Act XV of 1957 in oraer to remove all doubts and prac¬ 
tical difficulties which may crop up in the execution of the Act. 
But this was not enough, since there still remained some difficul¬ 
ties which could not l)e overcome without amending certain 
provisions of the Act. Hence, the Bombay Act, XXVIII of 1957 
and the Bombay Act LXIII of 1958 was enacted. The Govern¬ 
ment also undertook various other measures in the form of supple¬ 
mentary legislation for implementing the policy of agrarian 
reforms in other directions. Among tnese can be included the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939, the Bombay Khoti 
Abolition Act, 1950, the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, and the various enact¬ 
ments abolishing special watans, tenures, inams and jahagirs. To 
sum up, all these legislations contribute substantially towards the 
fulfilment of the two-fold objective of the Planning Commission 
which consists in the full economic exploitation of land to bring 
about the maximum net produce therefrom and in the attainment 
of social justice by securing to the tiller permanent rights of the 
land as a fair reward for his labour. 

The Act applies to the pargana and kulkarni watans, whether 
■ commuted or uncommuted. All watan lands are made subject to 
the payment of land revenue under the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. After resumption of the watan lands, the Govern¬ 
ment can dispose of the land in accordance with general orders 
for disposal of unalienated waste lands. However, in view of the 
sentimental attachment created by the long standing possession 
of the lands by the watandars, the Government have decided to 
regrant the land to watandars on payment of occupancy price 
equal to six times, in the case of pargana watans and, twelve times 
in the^casc of kulkarni watans assigned for service.s of the assess¬ 
ment of land. The Act gives the watandars the primary right to 
acquire occupancy rights on payment of occupancy price. The 
Act had a varying effect in different parts of the district. Thus, 
in Alibag taluka, there are no pargana and kulkarni watans with 
the result that the provisions or section IV (1) of the Act do not 
apply to it. However, there are twenty-nine cash allowance 
holders all of whom have applied for compensation. Of these, all 
but one have been decided and a payment to the tune of ten 
thousand rupees has been sanctioned to them payable partly in 
cash and partly in bonds. In Panvel taluka, six villages with an 
assessment of approximately Rs. 145 and an area of almost twenty 
acres distributed among menty-five holders have been covered 
under the Act. There are no kulkarni watans in Roha taluka. 
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Similarly, there are no lands under the pargana watans. The 
taluka has, however, a total of eighty-three cash allowance holders. 
The compensation has been estimated to the tune of twenty-four 
thousand rupees payable partly in cash and partly in bonds. In 
Mahad taluka, the Act brings under its fold thirteen villages with 
a total area of a little more than two thousand acres. In Karjat 
taluka, the Act applies to the village Hcdawali for an area of 1,.'^76 
acres approximately. The entire area is regranted to the inamdars 
oh payment of occupancy price. The Act affects three villages 
with an assessment or rounclahout Rs. 150 and covers an area of 
approximately eighteen acres in charge of seventeen holders. In 
Mangaon taluka, the village Chinchavali falls within the purview 
of the Act which affects twenty-eight cash allowance holders. 
The total amount of compensation works out to about ten 
thousand rupees. 

The Act extends to the ittams excepting those in merged terri¬ 
tories. Its objective is to eliminate the unnecessary intermediary, 
the inamdar, from the village administration. Since talathis of 
the adjacent villages have been placed in charge of the inam 
villages and land, the rayats have been brought into direct contact 
with the Government. The Act applies to two villages, Kurkundi- 
koltcmbi and Kolghar in addition to scattered lands situated in 
forty-nine villages. There are 160 tenure holders having a total 
area of 1,764 acres. Out of twenty-nine applications made for 
grant of compensation which is estimated to be nearly three 
hundred rupees. In Panvel taluka, the Act affects seven rayatwari 
and twenty-seven non-rayatwari villages with a total area of about 
4,400 acres and an assessment of twenty thousand rupees appro¬ 
ximately. The holders to whom provisions of the Act apply 
number in the neighlx>urhood of 150. In Roha taluka, there are 
eleven entire inam villages besides scattered lands situated at ten 
villages of the taluka. Of these, Wali, Chinchavali and Mumbsoli 
arc unsurveyed villages. In Mahad taluka, five entire villages arc 
affected by the Act. whereas pocket inams exist in fifty-nine other 
villages. In Mhasla peta, the Act applies to the Sanderi village 
with an assessment of about Rs. 550 in scattered lands which 
extend over an area of 207 acres approximately and affect seven 
tenure holders. The Act also applies to five villages in Sudhagad 
peta, four villages in Uran pcta and seven villages in Karjat 
taluka. Besides, it covers six villages in Khalapur peta having an 
assessment of a little more than eleven thousana rupees and a 
total area of 3,697 acres and affects a dozen holders. In Pen 
taluka, the Act covers six villages. 

The Bombay Kauli and Katuban Tenures (Abolition) Act, 1953, 
extinguishes the right of kuuldars to the exemption from payment 
of land revenue. The expression “kaul” means an agreement or a 
document granted by a Collector, proprietor or receiver of revenue 
to a subordinate payer of revenue. The expression “katuban” 
means fixed rent or assessment not liable to fluctuation, llic 
kauli tenure was found in thirty-thre^ villages of Alibag, Pen, 
Khalapur, Roha. Mangaon and Mahad sub-divisions of the 
district. Besides, it existed in 162 villages of the former Murud- 
Janjira State now merged in the district. The kaulis were 
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generally in cash except in the case of Dasgaon in the Mahad taluka 
where the kauli assessment was fixed in kind. In the Janjira 
Slate, the kauli lands were of two kinds, viz., cash kauli and 
ainjinnas kauli (in kind). The cash kauli assessment varied from 
two to fiv'e rupees per higha and the assessment in kind was five 
maunds of paddy per higha. The Janjira State treated the 
kauldars as occupants of the lands, hut they could not sell, 
mortgage or otherwise alienate lands without the permission of 
the Nawab. The necessary permission to alienate these lands 
could, however, be given on payment of mizrana and full survey 
assessment to Government. After the sale of the lands, the kauli 
tenure wa^f converted into the dhora or rayatwari tenure. The 
legislation cancels all kanl ami katuban leases and the incidents 
associated therewith are extinguished. For this purpose, a kaul- 
holder is defined as a person holding land under a kaul or katuban 
and a permanent holder as a holder of kauli or katnhan land to 
whom such land may have been lawfully transferred as a purchaser 
or who lawfully holds such land as dhara land on payment of 
fixed rent or assessment. All these lands are made liable to pay¬ 
ment of full survey assessment under the provisions of the Land 
Revenue Code and rules thereunder. In Alibag taluka, there is 

no instance of an entire village being affected by the Act, which 

applies, however, to scattered lands in Pedhambe, Bhal, Velhavali, 
Kavir and Akshi extending to a total area of 67 acres approximate¬ 
ly. The Act affects one person holding eight acres of land with 

an assessment of about Rs. 73 and situated in one rayatwari 

village in Panvel taluka. Two entire kauli villages, namely, 
Mahadeokhar tarf Birwadi and Mahadcokhar iarj Ghosale were 
covered by the Act in Roha taluka where there were also some 
kauli numbers scattered at Talaghar and Khamb. The total area 
covered by the Act amounts to a little more than five thousand 
acres. In Mahad taluka, a total area measuring 170 acres scatter¬ 
ed in eleven villages is covered by the Act. 

In Murud peta, there were thirty-five villages with a total area of 
ajjproximately 345 acres to which the Act was made applicable. 
In Mhasla peta, the Act affected fifty-eight villages with a total 
area of 495 acres and assessment of about Rs. 1,000. The Act 
affected two holders in a village in Khalapur peta and the land 
thus covered measured six acres. In Sudhagad peta, the Act 
applied to five villages. However, in Mangaon taluka, kauli lands 
approximated to an area of 109 acres variedly distributed at lands 
at Tokarde, Purar, Mudre, Manjarawane, Wadghar, Sheclim, 
Kondthare, Malathe, Mandad and Sai. 

The Bombay Shilotri Rights Abolition Act affected scattered 
lands in two villages making a total area of 736 acres in the district 
headquarters. No occupancy price is to be recovered nor does any 
land vest in the Government as per provisions of the Act. 

The Bombay Service Inams (Useful to Community) Abolition 
Act, 1953, provides for the abolition of service inams with all their 
incidents and rights to hold office and any liability to render 
service. The Act affected three holders and • applied to three 
villages in Panvel taluka. The area covered amounted to 29 acres 
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with an assessment of about Rs. 160. In Alibag taluka, land 
measurinjr forty acres was covered by the Act. Seventeen holders 
were affected under it in Khalapur peta. The land thus covered 
measured 17 acres with an assessment of Rs. 144. 

The Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act, 1952, extends to 
the inams in the State excluding the merged territories. It extin¬ 
guishes, from the appointed day, all personal inams and the rights 
legally subsisting in regard to them. However, exemption has 
been made in respect of grants which consist of exemption from 
the payment of land revenue either wholly or partially. 

The Bombay Khoti Alxilition Act, 1949, abolishes the Khoti 
tenure that obtains in Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts. It came 
into effect on 3rd April 1950, and was subsequently amended by 
Bombay XVIII of 1950, Bombay III of 1952, Bombay XXXVIII of 
1953, Bombay LXV of 1953 and Bombay XCIII of 1958 Acts. The 
lands are primarily divided into dhara, kauli, khoti, sarkari, etc.. 
The khots arc of two kinds, namely, isfati and ordinary. The 
former arc revenue farmers for a certain fixed periotl. Tlie total 
land covered under the Act in Roha taluka measured 88,487 acres, 
scattered in 93 khoti villages and distributed among 328 persons. 
The khots have been declared as occupants of their khoti, khasgi 
lands and, tenants in actual possession (legally entitled) as occu¬ 
pants of the khot nisbat lands subject to the payment of occupancy 
price in six multiples of the assessment of the lands. The Act 
applied to 108 villages in Mahad taluka and covered 1,42,280 acres 
of which nearly 40,000 acres were resumed by the Government. 
Land measuring 18.104 acres has been re-granted to the holders 
on payment of occupancy price, whereas that measuring 21,552 
acres has still to be granted to the holders, as they have not paid 
occujxmcy price estimated at Rs. 11,900. In Mhasla peta, the Act 
affected thirty-four holders in a village at Sanderi. The commut¬ 
ed value thereof is estimated at a little over a thousand rupees to 
be recovered from the tenants. In Khalapur peta, the Act affect¬ 
ed only one village with an area of 775 acres distributed among 
seven holders. It was applicable to two villages in Sudhagad peta 
and eighteen villages in Pen taluka. However, in Mangaon 
taluka, 180 villages were affected as a result of the Khoti Abolition 
Act, covering 4,744 acres. The total occupancy price is estimated 
at Rs. 79.000 of which a sum of Rs. 60,000 has so far been 
recovered. 

The Bombay Merged Territories (Janjira and Bhor) Khoti 
Tenure Abolition Act. 1953, abolisht^s khoti tenure with all, its 
incidents. It applies to 26 villages in Murud-Janjira peta over an 
area of a little over 3,000 acres of which land measuring appro¬ 
ximately 230 acres is re-granted to the khots and 152 acres to the 
tenants on payment of the occupancy price and 521 per.sons are 
entitled to a claim as occupants of the khoti lands. No compen¬ 
sation is payable to the khots under section XIV of the Act. In 
Mhasla peta, the Act covered 51 villages over an area measuring 
approximately 11,700 acres with an assessment of nearly Rs. 12,000 
and affected 616 tenure holders. The Act applied to 31 villages 
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in Sudhagad peta. The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas 
(Ja^ir Abolition) Act, 1953, abolishes jagirs in the -merged terri¬ 
tories and merged areas in the State. It affected eight non¬ 
proprietary and two proprietary villages in Murud peta. The 
total area covered thereunder worked out to almost ten thousand 
acres of which land measuring 1,413 acres and known as pharkhed 
is regranted to the permanent holders under section V'2 -(d) of the 
Act. About 775 acres have to be granted to the tenants on pay¬ 
ment of occupancy price payable at a rate obtaining at six times 
the assessment. In Mhasla peta, the Act affected twenty-six 
tenure holders scattered in five non-proprietary villages including 
Mendadi, Gondaghar, Kharsai, Chikhalap and Salavinde. The 
total area covered thereunder amounted to more than 6,400 acres 
as distributed below: — 


Name of the village 

Area 
(in acres) 

Assessment 
(in rupees) 

Chikhalap 

1,243 

2,881 

Mendadi 

1,798 

2,427 

Gondaghar 

792 

1,810 

Salavinde 

1,318 

1,641 

Kharsai 

1,300 

4,671 

Total 

6,451 

13,430 


The Act applied to Wavaloli, Tadgaon, Khanranjghar, Maha- 
gaon, Wandrosi, Chandargaon, Hemeri, Dahigaon, Bharjc, Pali, 
Dapode and Nanose in Sudhagad peta. Furthermore, the Bom¬ 
bay Merged Territories (Miscellaneous Alienation) Abolition Act, 
1955, affected the Sudhagad peta only, and as a result suspended 
payments of cash allowance holders excepting those holding 
devasthans. 

To sum up, the various enactments were made to ensure suffi¬ 
cient justice to the parties actually involved in the cultivation of 
land. A number of cases were filed under the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural T,ands Act, 1948, a majority of which were 
disposed of till 1st August 1956, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing figures: — 


CascA filed— 

Under section XXXI of the Act 26,561 

Under section XIV of the Act .. 2,431 


Total .. 28,992 


Cases disposed of— 

Under section XXXI of the Act 26,351 

Under section XIV of the Act .. 2,323 


Total .. 28,676 


Cases pending— 

Under section XXXI of the Act 210 

Under section XIV of the Act .. 106 


Total .. 316 


The following table gives the talukawisc statistics in respect of 
cases filed, disposed of, etc., during the last ten years; — 







Statistics of applications filed, disposed of, etc., under the Bo.mbat 
Tenancy ai^d Agricultural Ij^nds Act, 1948. 
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I'hc agricuitural of>erations in the district involve manual 
labour. The use of tractors in the tillage of land is hardly noticed 
either because of the high expenditure it implies or because of 
the limitations placed upon its tise by the nature of the tract. 
Whatever he the reasons which have hitlierto kept this tract away 
from mechanisation, it is true that the importance of manual 
labour in all the operations has so far been unrivalled. Petty 
landlords are found ro take a.ssistance of casual labourers at the 
various stages of agricultural operations to facilitate their timely 
jterformance. All the same, it is not unusual for big landlords 
too, to engage casual labour at rimes when it is physically 
impossible for them to carry out field operations exclusively with 
the help of the annual servants (suldars). Men, women and 
children can be employed for manual work, as rhey are useful at 
different stages of agricultural operations. Most of the heavy 
work is done by men, while lighter work is entrusted to w’omen 
and children. Ploughing is carried out by male labour, whereas 
operations such as weeding, transplanting, threshing and the like 
arc usually done by female and child labour. Although, however, 
children are employed on the farm, landlords seem to show a 
definite preference for male and female labour. There is 
no dearth of lalwur supply in this districi, where very few culti¬ 
vators have a piece of land that can assure them a subsistence. 
Thus, some people possess a small piece of land while others are 
totally landless. The problem of sub-normal economic holdings 
obtaining in the district is funher aggravated by the poor pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil. As the operations extend over a small part 
of the year, the casual labour is compelled to accept household 
work on petty terms during rest of the time. When, however, 
the agricultural operations are in full swing and create a rush of 
work at the farm, they make a pressing demand on casual labour 
so that it is often difficult for tlie employers to secure it. Casual 
labour is paid mostly on cash terms, although the mode of pay¬ 
ment partly in cash an<l partly in kind or wholly in kind is also 
in vogue in this tract. It Ls paid in most ca.ses on a daily-wage 
basis. The emoluments to be offered to casual labour depend 
upon a number of factors. In fact, casual labour is engaged in 
the work which is by its very nature temporary and must be done 
in proper time. In consequence, terms offered to casual labour 
are found to differ widely from one part to another within the 
district in response to the other avenues of employment open to 
casual labour. In such parts of the district where new industries 
are being opened up or where some projects—Government or other¬ 
wise—are in progress or in places in the vicinity of railw'ay station 
or equipped with other facilities of communication, casual labour 
is dear, a.s it derives alternative openings perhaps more lucrative 
than casual field operations. For instance, at Karjat, labourers 
secure work at the railway station, at other principal towns of the 
district, at motor stands, while at places adjacent to Panvel, 
Khopoli, Pen, etc., they can he absorbed in factories as unskilled 
labourers, 'fhe average wage rate of a male labourer varies from a 
rupee to a rupee and a quarter, of a female labourer, from eight 
juanas to a rupee and a quarter and, of a child labourer, from four 
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annas to a rupee per head per day^ Similarly, a female hand is 
paid less than a male hand except at Karjat and Poladpur, while 
a child is usually paid at half the rate offered to a male hand. 
The following table gives the wages of casual labourers in 
194849 

TABLE No. 84. 

Daily Waors of Casual Labourers in Kolaba (1948 49) 


Taluka or Peta 

Male 

Female 

Child 




Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Alibag 



1 

4 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 

10 0 

Karjat 



2 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 

0 0 

Khalapur .. 






Not available. 



Mahad 



1 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 

8 0 

Mangaon .. 



1 

4 

0 

•1 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

Mhaala . 



1 

4 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

4 0 

Murud 



1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

6 0 

Panvel 



1 

8 

0 

] 8 

0 

0 

12 0 

Pen 

« « 


1 

8 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

Poladpur .. 

« « 



4 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 

10 0 

Roha 



1 

4 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 

10 0 

Shriwardhan 



1 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

6 0 

Sudhagad 



1 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

Not available 

Uran 

* 


1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

8 0 


Wages are found to vary in accordance with the kind of agri¬ 
cultural operations. Usually, payments are made on a daily-wage 
basis at a rate which is nighcr for such operations as involve 
heavy manual work. The following table gives the account of 
wages paid on the basi.s of agricultural operations, in the district, 
in 1938-39, 194849 and 1959-60 

TABLE No. 85. 

Daily Wages of Casual Labourers According to Operations 

IN Kolaba. 


Kind of operation 

1938-39 

1948-49 

1959-60 

Operating implements;— 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

(Ploughing, harrowing, sowing, casting, 








etc.)— 









Male 


0 

6 0 

I 

4 0 

1 

8 

0 

Female 


0 

6 0 

1 

0 0 

I 

4 

0 

Child. 



N.A. 


N.A. 


0 

0 

Harvesting— 







8 


Male 


0 

6 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 

Female .. 


0 

6 0 

) 

0 0 

1 

4 

0 

Child . 

, , 


N.A. 


N.A. 

1 

0 

0 

Transplanting— 


0 

6 0 


4 0 

1 

8 

0 

Male 

* , 


Female .. 


0 

6 0 


0 0 

1 

4 

0 

Child. 



N.A. 


N.A. 

1 

0 

0 

Threshing— 


0 

6 0 

1 

4 0 


8 

0 

Male 


I 

Female 


0 

6 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 

0 

Child . 

, . 


N.A. 


N.A. 

1 

0 

0 


Annual serv'ants (saldars) are employed in the district by those 
cultivators whose holdings can provide continuous and regular 
employment throughout the year. A saldar is usually bound to 
do all types of farm work and should be available all day and 
night. Generally, the period of contract with a saldar extends 
over a period or one year and may be renewed on expiry of the 
J-206I—22-A. 
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period, if so desired by the parties concerned. Not infrequently 
do the saldars borrow large sums of money from their employers 
in which case accounts are settled at the end of the year. If, 
however, the saldar is a debtor, he has either to continue to work 
with his employer till the debt is paid up or to refund the Out¬ 
standing debt to the employer. The mode of payment to saldars 
is on cash basis in addition to other amenities like food, clothing 
and accommodation. Children and women arc rarely employed as 
saldars. Wages are usually paid in instalments, although in many 
cases a sum equivalent to an annual wage is advanced to the 
employees. 

Some artisans of the village are actively connected with the 
agriculturist at various stages of the operations. These are the 
balutedars of the traditional village economy who have survived 
till to-day, although in a less recognised form. Balutedars are 
paid annually in kind for the services they render to the employers. 
They include carpenters (sutar), blacksmiths (lohar), cobblers 
(chambhar), barbers (nhavi), rope-makers (rnang) and ramoshi. 
Of these, the first four artisans are found to be useful in agricul¬ 
tural operations. Thus, the carpenter (sutar) supplies a^d repairs 
carts and farm implements, the blacksmith (lohar) makes iron 
mots, supplies and repairs farm implements of iron or of steel, 
the cobbler (ihamhhar) repairs and supplies leather mots, shoes, 
chap]>als, etc., and the barber (nhavi) shaves the cattle. The 
system of baluta payments is gradually disappearing, since there 
is a marked tendency to make payment in cash rather than in 
kind so that any person other than the hereditary halutedar can 
be asked to perform the job. The system has totally vanished in 
Sudhagad and Murud, while in Pen, Panvcl, Karjat, Mahad, 
Uran, Shriwardhan and Mangaon it .seems to restrict itself to 
carpenters and smiths.; The commodities given to balutedars by 
way of wages include food-grains, pulses and other cereals, bundles 
of paddy straw and the like items. Payment is made usually at 
the harvest time. The following table shows the emoluments 
paid to balutedars, in 194849*'": — 


TABLE No. 86 

Rate of Annual Wages Paed to Village Artisans in Kolaba 

(1948-49) 


Taluka or peta 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Cobbler 

Barber 

Alibag 

Rs. 3 

Rs. 3 

Rs. 3 

One maund of 

Karjat 


1 

1 


paddy. 

Do. 

Mahad 

Rs. 4 to 5 

Rs. 3 to 4 



Mangaon.. ' 

Rs. 3 

Rc. 1 


Rs. 3. 

Mhaala .. 

One maund of 

One maund of 

One maund of 

One maund of 

Panvcl 

paddy. 

paddy. 

paddy. 

paddy. 

. . 



One maund of 

Pen 




paddy. 

Three paylees 

Three paylees 

Three paylees 

Do. 

Three paylees 
of paddy. 

Poladpur 

Roha 

of paddy. 

of paddy. 

of paddy. i 

One maund of 

One maund of 

One maund of i 

One maund of 

Shriwardhan 

paddy. 

paddy. 

paddy. 1 

paddy. 

Rs. 4 to 5 

Rs. 4 to 5 .. 

( 


Uran 

Rs. 3-8-0 

Ra. 3-8-0 .. 

• • 1 

• . 


•Blanks indicate that the baluta syatem is not applicable. 
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The oldest scarcity of which local memory remains was The 
famine of 1803. The distress caused by want of rain and failure 
of crops was increased by the influx of starving people from the 
Deccan. Great numbers arc said to have died and children are 
said to have been sold for food. The price of husked rice rose to 
about three and a half pounds per rupee (Rs. 400 a khandi), and 
of cleaned rice to two pounds per rupee (one rupee per seer). But 
a great fall in prices followed the timely import of Bengal rice 
into Bombay. To relieve the distress, entire remissions of rent 
during the periods varying from eight months to two years were 
granted, private doles of food were distributed, State granaries 
were opened, the export of rice was forbidden and payments were 
made tor burning and burying the dead. 

In 1817-18, there was a great scarcity of food approaching to a 
famine. Rich natives distributed food and remissions to the extent 
of from one-sixth to one-tenth were granted. As the scarcity was 
not attended with loss of life and lasted only a year, no Govern¬ 
ment relief measures were resorted to. 

In 1848, in the old Sankshi division, part of the salt rice crop 
was damaged by unusually high spring tides. Remissions were 
granted to the amount of Rs. 37,750. 

In 1852, continued heavy rain from the 7th to the 12th of 
December damaged grain and other produce stacked in the fields. 

In 1854, an exceedingly good harvest was the outcome of a 
most favourable rainfall. But, on the 1st of November, a terrible 
hurricane completely destroyed every sort of field produce whe¬ 
ther standing or stacked. In the garden lands of Underi and 
Revdanda, the cocoanut and betel-nut plantations suffered very 
severely. Many trees were either blown down or were so much 
injured as to be made valueless. Many water courses were damag¬ 
ed and the distress among the people was such that remissions of 
more than Rs. 12,000 were granted. 

In 1855, the rainfall was scanty all over the district and more 
than Rs. 10,000 of revenue had to be remitted. 

In 1871, there was a serious drought particularly in Mahad and 
Mangaon, the rainfall in Alibag being only forty inches. Private 
subscriptions were raised in the district and the Government gave 
money advances to poor husbandmen. 

In July 1875, Hoods on the banks of the Savitri did much damage 
in Mahad and early in October, in Roha, Mangaon and Mahad. 

In July 1876, floods did damage in Mahad, and in September- 
October, want of rain destroyed about half the upland crops in 
Mahad and injured those in Mangaon. 

In 1878-79, the cold weather crops were much damaged by 
locusts. 

Henceforward, the period till 1951 passed without a famine or 
.scarcity conditions. In 1951, however, it re-appeared in a mild 
nature. The crop suffered long breaks in the monsoon as also 
from the damage by pest. The crop condition was eight annas 
in a rupee. Some famine works, were opened up in the district. 
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A permanent agricultural research station of the Government 
is located at Karjat where agronomic research and botanical work 
arc undertaken in respect of the paddy crop. Besides, there exist 
two sub-stations, one at Khotioli and the other at Panvel. Both 
of them are engaged in paddy research. The research stations, 
besides conducting research on the paddy crop, produce nucleus 
seed and distribute the same to the registered seed growers so as 
to enable them to multiply it at their taluka seed farms. Simi¬ 
larly, the district has nine agricultural demonstration centres 
conducted under the supervision of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. These are worked on the fields of the cultivators and the 
owner cultivators arc asked to adopt improved agricultural 
practices under exjiert guidance of the Government. This provides 
practical education to the cultivators in the area. Further, 
various "grow-more-food campaigns” are organised in order to 
increase food production and include: — 

(a) scheme for subsidised distribution of sann seed. 

(b) scheme for composting forest leaves, 

(c) scheme for composting of town refuse, 

(d) scheme for distribution of manures and fertiliscns. 

(e) scheme for the grant of financial assistance to katkaris for 
reclamation of Dalhi plots, 

(£) pilot scheme for intensive cultivation of paddy, 

(g) crop competitions, 

(h) scheme for the development of horticultural crops. 

Moreover, the district ha.s one agricultural school situated on 
the Bombay-Konkan-Goa road about four miles away from Roha. 
The school was established in 1958-59. The school owns a farm 
with an area of seventy-live acres and grows paddy, gram and val 
in it. It can provide accommodation to fifty students every year 
who are given a stipend of twenty rupees per month and provided 
with two sets of school uniforms free of cost. Thus, with the help 
of agricultural education and research, the district is trying to ex¬ 
ploit land to the best economical advantage to its tillers. 



CHAPTER 5 —INDUSTRIES 


Industrially Kolada district was backward as far back as 
1914 when there were a few rice mills, three units of the Tatas 
generating electricity and one establishment manufacturing 
ayurvedic medicines. The increase in demand for rice during 
the days of the First World War and abundant supply of paddy 
and cheap power were the most important factors which helped 
to increase the number of rice mills and other factories in the 
post-war years. A cutlery workshop was opened at Pen in 19.'M). 
The paper and paper products manufacturing industry was started 
at Pen in the early forties. In the post-war period (1945) a unit 
manufacturing grinding wheels was established at Uran, In 1959 
there were aliout 125 rice mills, - four electricity generation power 
houses, one factory manufacturing chemicals, one ayurvedic 
pharmacy and one printing press in the district. 

Among the cottage industries salt manufacturing, fishing, 
leather works, carpentry are important, and they employ more 
than 4,500 persons. The following tables show the number of 
persons employed in different industries in the district; — 


TABLE No. 1 

Number of Persons E.vgaged in Different Industrie.s in 
1911, 1921, ANj) 1931 IN Kolada District. 


1 

1 

Serial 

Name of the Industry 

1911 

1921 

1931 

No. 





1 

Fishing and Hunting 

6,289 

4,259 

6,018 

2 

Exploitation of Minerals 

1,311 

354 

688 


Rock Sea and marsh salt 


354 

• • 

4 

Preparation and supply of material 

25,986 

35,020 

18,484 


substances. 




5 

Industry 

13,626 

12,804 

9,346 

6 

Textiles 

1,032 

944 

542 

7 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

16 

21 

19 

8 

Cotton spinning 


496 

• • 

9 

Cotton sizing and weaving .. 

677 

159 

163 

10 

Rope twine and string making 

• • 

116 

• • 

11 

Wool carding and spinning.. 

173 

53 

98 

12 

Silk spinning and weaving .. 

4 

23 

54 

13 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparing 

, , 


37 


and sponging textiles .. 




14 

Lace, crape, embroideries, etc. 


1 

. , 

15 

Hides, skina and hard materials from 

29 

295 

, , 

i 

animal kingdom .. 


r 
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TABLE No. 1.— contd. 

Number of Persons Engaged in Different Industries in 
1911, 1921 AND 1931 IN Kolaba District. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the IndusttT 

1911 

1 

1 

1921 

1931 

16 

Wood .. .. .. 

2,440 

2,497 

2,090 

17 

Sawyers 


c 3 

31 

18 

Carpenters, turners and joiners 

1,599 

1,642 

1,507 

19 

Basket makers, other industries of wood 
material and builders working with 
bamboo, reed or similar material 

841 

757 

552 

20 

Other workers in iron and makers ofi 
implements and tools of iron 

452 

727 

•• 

21 

Metals, other ntakers of iron and makers! 
of implements and tools of iron. 


412 

595 

22 

Workers in brass, copper, etc. 

269 

270 

113 

23 

Ceramics 

1,538 

1,584 

1,046 

24 

Chemical products .. 

378 

294 

64 

25 

Manufacture of matches and explosive 
materials 

3 


• • 

26 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable 
oils 

• • 

280 

48 

27 

Rice pounders, huskers and flour grinders 

2,192 

1,082 

72 

28 

Grain parchers , . ,. 

57 

31 

1 20 

29 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and 
ganja 

190 

76 

1 94 

30 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

717 

485 

483 

31 

Furniture industries . 


. . 

29 

32 

Building industries .. 

538 

3,491 

736 

33 

Construction ,Df the means of transport 

6 

1 

19 

34 

Miscellaneous and undefined irwJustric.s 

• . 

1,389 

1,413 

35 

Bookbinders and stitchers .. 

1 ‘ • 

2 

• • 

36 

Workers in precious stones, metals, 
jewels, etc, . , 

1.253 

1,166 

1 1.174 

37 

T ransport 

> > 

5,734 

. . 

38 

Transport by water .. 

2,596 

2,530 

; I.in 

39 

Transport by road .. 

1,863 

2,345 

586 

40 

Transport by rail . . 

609 

667 

799 

41 

1 

Post office, telegraph and telephone 
service 

249 

714 

298 



TABLE No. 2 

EmpLOVERS, E\n»LOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES IN KOLABA DISTRICT (1951) 
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These tables are taken from the Census Reports of 1911, 1921, 
1931 and 1951. The employment table for 1951 has been shown 
separately as the group headings adopted in this census are different 
from those adopted in the censuses of earlier years. Moreover, 
the tables for 1911, 1921 and 1931 give only the actual number of 
workers employed in an industry, while those of 1951 divide the 
employment into three categories, viz,, employers, employees and 
independent workers. The 1951 table includes figures of employ¬ 
ment from the amalgamated talukas of Mhasla, Murud and 
Sudhagad which were merged in this district in 1949. These 
talukas previously formed parts of the former princely states of 
Janjira and Bhor. 

These tables reveal that fishing, wood, carpentry, ceramics, rice¬ 
pounding and transport are the major industries of the district 
which employ more than 60 per cent of the total number of 
persons employed in industries. There was a general fall in 
employment in 1931 in all industries except fishing, which may 
be due to the operation of the Great Depression. But surprisingly 
the employment in fishing during 1921 and 1931 went up by 
40 per cent. The employment during the same period in cotton 
textiles fell from 1,032 to 542. A similar fall in employment has 
been noticed in copper and brass utensils industry due to the 
increase in demand of machine-made utensils of brass and copper. 
The total employment in industries and services in 1951 was 
69,943. Primary industries such as stock-raising, forestry, lishing, 
mining, quarrying, processing and manufacture of food-stuffs, 
textiles, leather products, metals and chemicals, etc., employed 31 
per cent of the total employment in the industrial sector. 

The Chapter is divided , into three sections dealing with (1) 
large and small industries, (2) cottage industries and (3) labour 
organisation. In the first section arc described large and small 
industries registered under the Factories Act. Tt gives the pattern 
of investment, employment and details about consumption of raw 
materials and production industrywise. The second section deals 
with the general description of major cottage industries and the 
third section traces the history of trade union organisation in the 
district. 


I —I.ARGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing of grinding wheels is an important industry in 
this district. The GrindwcII Company which was commissioned in 
1940 at Mora (Uran) can be regarded as a pioneer concern in this 
field. During the last World War it was started under the guidance 
of two Czech technicians. During the critical years of war the 
technical equipment required could not be imported due to the 
existence of various sea danger zones or submarine menace. Such 
technical equipment was manufactured in India. In the post-war 
years the industry however could not stand the competition from 
foreign manufacturers of grinding wheels with the result that it 
was granted protection by the Government on the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission. Consequently output of the concern 
increased from 1,200 tons in 1941 to 1,800 tons in 1953. 
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The basic raw materials required by the concern consist of CH APTE R S. 
synthetic aluminium oxide and silican carbide steel which are industries, 
imported from the U. S. A. and West Germany. Ceramic and Large and Small 
resinoid bonds which are used for bonding are partly imported and Manufacture of 
partly manufactured in India. The fmlowing table shows the Grinding Wheels, 
figures of consumption of raw materials and its value during 
1955—58. 


TABI.E No. 3 



1955 

1 

1 

1 

1956 

1 

1 

1957 

1958 

Abrasive grains consumed 
(in lbs.). 

21,63,001 

26,31.942 

25,38,738 

19,71,691 

Value of abrasive grains 
consumed (in Rs.). 

14,83,964 

18.20,378 

18,31,377 

14,51,642 

Bonds and clays consumed 
(in lbs.). 

4,25.666 

4,92,373 

5,14,299 

4,83,654 

Value of bonds and clays 
consumed (in Rs.). 

1,91,163 

2,23,269 

2.33,618 

2,04,944 


The above table reveals that the consumption of abrasive grains 
which was 21,03,001 lbs. in 1955 rose by 25 per cent in 1956, but 
later on showed a decline by 25 per cent in 1958 over the consump¬ 
tion in 1956. This decline during these two years related to the 
general fall in the productivity due to shortage of steel. Similarly 
consumption of bonds and clays which went up by 21 per cent 
during 1956 and 1957 declined by 10 per cent in 1958. 

The investment pattern of the concern in 1954 and in 1959 was 
as follows: — 


1 

1954 

1959 

Fixed capital (in Rs.) 

16,00,000 

23,45,857 

Working capital (in Rs.) 

14,80,000 

21,04,298 

Total investment (in Rs.) .. 

30.80,000 

44,50,155 


Tlie table reveals that the investment in the concern rose by 
about 44 per cent during the period 1954—59 as gradual expan¬ 
sion was taking place in the productive activity of the concern 
during this period. 

The total employment in the factory was 675 in 1953 and 400 in 
1959. This fall in the employment by about 41 per cent can be 
explained in terms of the new schemes of rationalisation adopted 
by the concern. Both male and female workers are employed in 
the factory. The daily basic wage of a male worker varies from 
Rs. 1.16 to Rs. 3 and that of a female from Re. One to Rs. 1.44. 
Corresponding to the decrease in employment, the total wage bill 
of the concern also fell from Rs, 6.2 lakhs in 1953 to Rs. 3.45 lakhs 
in 1959. 
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The main products of the concern are bonds and abrasive products 
such as grinding wheels and abrasive paste. The following table 
shows the statistics of production of the concern during the period 
between 1955 and 1959. 



1955 

1956 

1 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Production (in tons) .. 
Approximate value of 
production (in Rs.). 

638 

25,00,960 : 

882 

34,57,440 

966 

37,86,720 

783-3 

30,70.536 

674-5 

26,44,040 


The table reveals that there was a 30 per cent decrease in rlie total 
production of the concern in 1959 over the production of 1957. 
The shortage of steel and the two months’ strike of the workers 
were causes for the fall in production. The articles produced by 
tlie concern have a country-wide demand. The factory has enrploy- 
ed its own agents throughout the country to c.mvass its sales in the 
market. The demand for its products is usually from steel plants 
and engineering industries. 

The factory is equipped with machinery such as mixing 
machines, hydraulic presses, lathe machines, speed-testing machines, 
drilling machines, shaping machines, water pump, pug mill, air 
compressors and tools like drill.s, taps, dies, bench-fitting tools, die 
socket, tap wrench, turning and boring tools, gauges, etc. It 
consumed 72,000 gallons of light diesel oil and 84 barrels of 
lubricating oil dunng 1959. 

Abrasive grains are mixed together in a prescribed proportion 
along with some kind of bond. This mixture is pressed according 
to a certain specification an<l a raw wheel is thus made which is 
kept in a dry room to remove its moisture. The wheel so dried is 
“fired in kilns’’ and is “diessed” in order to give it a required size. 
It is then “inspected” to ascertain its balancing, speed, quality and 
is made ready for the market. 

ITtc region of Western Ghats near Khopoli which gets heavy 
rain during the monsoons is quite suitable for erection of a plant 
generating electricity. For centuries the rain water in this region 
flowed eastward as its western course was barred by the natural 
barriers of the Ghats, The abrupt drop of w’ater on the western 
side of the Ghats was suitable for a plant for generating electricity. 
A scheme was prepared by Jamshedji Tata and three companies 
were established oetween 1910 and )92() for the generation of 
electricity. This power system is one of the largest in the South- 
East Asia. It serves an area-of 1,000 square miles in the Bombay- 
Pooua region and has a generating capacity of 2,74,000 kw. The 
three generating stations of this power system are located at Bhira, 
Bhivpuri and Khopoli in Kolaha district. 

The total capital investment in the three stations was about 
Rs. 13.25 crores and the total employment about 740 in 1954. The 
total wage bill in the same year amounted to Rs. 8.3 lakhs. Ahour 
90 persons were employed as stipervisors or technicians and were 
paid Rs. 4.5 lakhs as salary in 1954. 
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At Janjira there is one unit generating electricity, which was 
commissioned in 1934. Originally it was a private concern but was 
taken over by the State Electricity Board in 1954. It supplies 
direct current generated by three diesel engine sets of 18 kw., 
23,5 kw. and 10 kw. each. Tlie total generation of electricity by 
the concern was 58,000 units in 1955-56, 58,300 in 1956-57 and 59,600 
in 1958-59. It employed 17 .skilled and unskilled workers, each 
unskilled worker being paid Rs. 30 per month and skilled Rs, 55 
per month in 1959. The supply of electric energy by the concern 
was limited to Janjira town only. 

As paddy is the main crop of the district, rice milling forms one 
of its major industries. There were very few rice mills prior to the 
First World War when paddy was dehusked by the hand process. 
A number of rice mills were started thereafter in the periotl between 
the First World War and the Great Depression. The industry 
grew rapidly as there was abundant wa?er-supply, cheap power, 
and vicinity of market. During the thirties of the century it 
received a setback due to the fall in prices in the days of the Great 
Depression, It thrived again during the Second World War when 
Government imposed restrictions upon the movement of rice. In 
1960, there were about 125 rice mills in the district concentrated 
in centres like Pen, Panvel, Karjat, Mahad, Khopoli, Goregaon and 
Poynad. Panvel taluka alone accounted for about 35 rice and poha 
mills including five registered under the Factories Act. The total 
number of these mills registered under the Factories Act in the 
district was 16. These mills were engaged in milling Kolamh, Jada 
and Rata varieties of rice which were locally produced. A few of 
them were also engaged in making pohas (rice flake.s). Most of 
these concerns had their own business of paddy-milling and a few 
of them did job-work -at a fixed rate of milling which varied from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per Khandi. 

The total investment in the industry was over Rs. 20 lakhs. 
Alx)ut Rs. 11.10 lakhs including Rs. 5.4 lakhs as working capital 
were invested in 15 factories registered under the Factories Act in 
1954. 

It is a seasonal industry wliich works from November to May. 
The total employment in the industry was nearabout 425 persons 
in 1960. The daily wage of a temporary worker varied between 
Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2.25 and that of a permanent one varied between 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 per month. The total annual wage bill of 106 
workers who were employed in 15 registered factories was Rs. 53,000 
and that of 26 technicians Rs. 30,000 m 1954. Most of the establish¬ 
ments dehusked paddy brought from outside in addition to paddy 
available locally. More than 45 lakhs of maunds of paddy was 
dehusked in the whole of the district in I9.'>9. The total turnover 
of these establishments was 2.3 lakh Bengali maunds of rice worth 
Rs. 3.8 lakhs and 3,400 maunds of poha worth Rs. 86,000 in 1954. 
Rice was marketed to Bombay and Gujarat, The machinery used 
in these concerns consisted of paddy separators, hullers, polishers 
and po/itf-making rhachincs. 
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The husked rice is first soaked in cold water for 48 hours and 
scalded and put in an open basket to drain. It is slightly parched 
before it is pounded in a stone mortar or in a poha-m^ing machine 
in which the crushed pulp forms into flat lozenge-shaped pieces. 
The husk is separated by a separator. 

The district has a distinct advantage for the development of 
paper and paper products, industry. Abundant supply of water, 
electricity, raw material and cheap labour which are the prerequi¬ 
sites of this industry have helped to develop two such units, one at 
Khopoli and the other at Apta, manufacturing paper and paper 
boards. The units were started during the Second World War. 
But due to rising cost and irregular supply of waste paper in the 
post-war period the unit at Apta was amalgamated with the unit 
at Khopoli. In 1949, one more unit manufacturing paper and 
paper pulp was shifted from Bombay to Khopoli. In 1959 there 
were two units manufacturing paper and paper products in the 
district. 


The totali investment in the two units during 1953—57 was as 
follows: — 


1 

1 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Fixed capital (in Rs.) .. 
Working capitalfin Rs.). 

28,70,94! 

3,39,733 

34,26,941 

5,16,664 

33,99,784 

4,37,206 

29,82.385 
9,56,863 . 

31,73,860 

12,21,706 

Total investment (inRs.) 

32,10,674 

39,43,605 

38,36,990 

39,39,248 

43,95,566 


The total employment in the industry went up from 197 in 1953 
to 246 in 1957 and the wage bill from Rs. 89,768 to Rs. 2,20,356 
during the same period. 

Wood pulp, rags, waste paper, straw and hay constitute the main 
raw materials of the industry. Wood pulp was obtained from 
foreign countries like the U. S. A., Sweden and Norway; rags, 
waste paper and chemicals from Bombay, Hyderabad and Delhi. 
Hay and straw was locally available. The total consumption of 
raw materials and its value during 1953—57 was as follows: — 



1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wood pulp (in tons) 

9! 

160 

198 

314 

526-90 

Value of wood pulp (in 

66,957 

1,24,800 

1,48,500 

3,20,000 

4,65,595 

Rs.). 1 


1,365 

3,027-65 



Waste paper (in tons) .. 

878 

3,749 

3,671-95 

Value of waste paper 

2,17,491 

4,01,080 

8,91,700 

12,14,567 

11.61,457 

(in Rs.). 


130 

155 


Quantity of rags (in tons) 

III 

33-25 

13-55 

Value of rags (in Rs.) .. 

17,873 

21,430 

23,250 

6,756 

3,440 

Straw (in tons) ., .. 

• t 

. « 

85 

8,044 

, , 

Value of straw (in Rs.) .. 

• p 

• • 

5,100 

41,400 

77,460 
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The above table shows that during the five years (1953—57j there 
was more than proportionate increase in the consumption ot wood 
pulp and waste paper, the percentages being 480 and 318, respec¬ 
tively, and that there was a corresponding decrease in the consump¬ 
tion of rags from 111 tons to 13.55 tons. The value of fuel consum¬ 
ed also increased during that period. 


The main products of the industry were printing and binding 
paper and paper boards. The following table shows the tot^ 
production and its value during 1953— 51. 



1953 

1 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Total production (in tons) 
Value of production (in 
Rs,). 

922 

7,08,234 

1,236 

11,98,630 

N.A. 

13,41,844 

N.A. 

N.A. 

23,50,125 


The products of the industry had a demand all over the country. 
Board-manufacturing machines, cylinder, mould machines and 
presses formed the machinery used in the industry. 

There is one concern at Panvel manufacturing Ayurvedic 
medicines. It was a small establishment started in 1872 but was 
gradually expanded by the close of the last century. The increase 
mg demand for its products in the later years and the complexity 
of processes necessitated a change in the technique of its production 
which was introduced in 1903. The next three decades witnessed 
great strides in its development programme which was intensified 
with the development or its botanical garden for carrying out 
research in Ayurvedic medicines in 1935. The concern which was 
a proprietary one till then was converted into a Private Limited 
Company in 1938. 

The investment pattern in the unit during 1953—57 was as 
follows: — 



1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Fixed capital (inRs.).. 
Working capital (in Rs.) 

7,08,671 

9,93,125 

6,88,128 

11,02,444 

6,84,435 

11,56,927 

6,68,931 

12,24,658 

6.40,033 

14,60,592 

Total investmentCinRs ) 

17,01,796 

17,90,572 

18,41,362 

18,93,589 

21,00.625 


The employment in the industry during 1951 and 1960 was as 
follows: — 


1951 . 341 

1953 . 241 

1957 . 283 

I960 . 250 
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Raw materials used in the industry constituted sulphur, minerals, 
oils, acids, ammonium, calcium, sodium ct)mpounds, coal, glycerine, 
drugs, herbs and roots, pearls, gold, gur, honey, etc. Most of the 
material except roots and herbs were obtained from Bombay and 
other places. Roots and herbs were obtained from the local forest. 
The value of raw materials consumed by the factory was Rs. 6,11,649 
in 1953 and Rs. 9,90,160 in 1957. It utilised fuel such as coal, wood 
and electric power worth Rs. 18,183 in 1953 and Rs. 27,409 in 1957, 

The main products of the industry were kadha, asava, churna, 
hhasma, gutilta (pills), etc. The total production of the concern 
during 1953—57 nearly doubled and its value increased from 
Rs. 11,19,307 to Rs. 23,50,125. The products were marketed all over 
the country through the agents appointed by the concern. The 
machines and appliances used were mortars of various sizes, filter 
machines, tablet-making and bottle-washing machines. 

A pioneer concern manufacturing sodium salicylate, salicylic acid 
and aspirin was started at Khopoli in 1954. One of the main fea¬ 
tures of this factory was that it was developed by Indian technical 
personnel. The total investment in it in 1960 was Rs. 33,67,278 
including Rs. 16,67,778 as working capital. Purified salicylic acid, 
acidic anhyderidc phenol, etc,, which are imported from foreign 
countries constitute its raw material. The concern consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 15,00,000 in 1959. It uses coal and electricity 
as fuel. The consumption of coal was 130 tons and that of 
electricity 2,50,000 units per month in I960. 

It employs both skilled and unskilled workers in permanent as 
well as temporary cadres. The total employment in the concern 
was 210. The annual wage bill of the factory was about Rs. 1,50,000. 
It provides facilities sucli as canteen, sports club, etc. 

The main pharmaceutical products are syrups, tablets, injections 
and chemicals such as sodium salicylate, salicylic acid (tech.), 
salicylic acid (B. P.), sodium phenatc, aspirin, etc. 

The production per month of each categoiy in 1960 was as 
follows: — 

Pharmaceuticals — 

syrups—8,000 lbs. 
tablets—1,00,000 tablets, 
injections—1,25,000 c. c. 

Fine chemicals — 

sodium salicylate—50,000 lbs. 
salicylic acid (tech.)—70,000 lbs. 
salicylic acid (B. P.)—4,000 lbs. 
sodium phenate—^25,000 lbs. 
aspirin—36,000 lbs. 
salicylamide—5,000 lbs. 
methyl salicylate—5,000 lbs. 

The products are marketed all over the country and to the Middle 
East, 
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Machinery and equipment such as autoclaves, sublimers, CHAPTER 5 . 
centrigues, tableting, bottle filling and vial-capping machines, induBtrlea. 
coating pans, ovens, evaporation pan and driers are used in the large and Small 
process. 

There is a powerloom factory at Uran which was initially started Cotton Textiles, 
in 1932. It was closed for about ten years from 1934 to 1944 due 
to financial difficulties. The total investment in it during 1947— 

1950 and 1954 was as follows:—- 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1954 

Fixed capital 

16,127 

14,820 

15,545 

14,657 

20.000 

Working capital 

18,255 

15,220 

18,373 

20,685 

10,000 

Total capital 

35,382 

30,040 

33,918 

35,342 

30,000 


The employment in the factory went down from 25 in 1947 to 
15 in 1949 and to 14 in 1950. The following table shows the 
number of persons employed in it and wages paid to them during 
1947—1950 and 1954: — 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1954 

Number of workers 
Wages paid (in Rs.) 

25 

19,013 

12 

N.A. 

13 

10.600 

14 

39 

17,000 


The factory had its own diesel engine of 18 H. P. for the genera 
tion of electric energy. Cotton yarn was imported from Bombay. 
The cost of fuel and cotton yarn during 1947—50 and 1954 was as 
follows: — 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1954 

Value of fuel 

1,772 

1,013 

1,305 

1,366 

N.A. 

Quantity of yam con¬ 
sumed (in lbs.). 

37,337 

8,007 

15,100 

18,535 

36,000 

Value of yarn 

55,049 

12,510 

24,537 

40,206 

48,000 


It produced mainly cloth of medium and coarse varieties like 
grey long cloth, coating and canvas. The quantity and value of 
products and by-products during 1947—50 was as follows: — 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Quantity of woven pieces (in lbs.) .. 
Value of woven pieces 

Quantity of by-products (in lbs.) 
Value of by-products 

34,223 
80,210 
112 
32 1 

7,849 

24,410 

12,174 

35,428 

17,994 

52,085 


J-2061-23-A 
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The above table shows that the factory was nor working to its 
installed capacity durinj^ 1948 and 1949 when its production was 
only 7,849 and 12,174 pounds of cloth, respectively. In the years 
1947 and 1950, it was 34,223 and 34,994 pounds, respec:tively. In 
1954, it produced 2.4 lakh yards of cloth. Most of the cloth was 
marketed to Bombay. 


Tbe factory had 10 powerlooms, one warjiing machine, one 
beaming machine and a winding machine. 


Engineering There is a cutlery manufacturing concern at Pen which produces 
Industry. penkuivcs, scissois and similar other articles. The concern which 

was establi.shed in 1930 underwent an expansion during the five 
years preceding thei Second World War. Then its products were 
marketed to South Africa. In 1948, the factory was closed due to 
labour disputes and was reopened in 1952. Inc total investmenr 
in it wbicn was Rs. 34,000 (including Rs. 4,000 as working capital) 
in 1954 rose to Rs. 40,000 in 1959. The employment also increased 
from 14 to 20. The annual wage bill of the establishment during 
the same period rose from Rs. 4,500 to Rs. 7,000. The concern 
consumed raw materials like iron, steel, and wood worth Rs. 1,100 
in 1954 and produced anielcs like penknives, table-knives and 
scissors worth Rs. 9,000 in 1954 and worth Rs. 10,000 in 1958. The 
machinery consisted of appliances like drop stamps, power presses, 
grinders, drilling machines and circular saws. 

Coated Fabrics. There is a small-scale unit manufacturing adhesive tapes at 
Khopoli. It was starred in 1957. The factory is situated in the 
premises of the Alta Laboratories Private Ltd. Its capital structure 
was as follows in 1959-60— 

Rs. 

Plant, machinery and buildings ... 1,15,000 

Other assets ... ... ... 36,000 

Working capital ... ... ... 60,000 


Total 2,11,000 


Cloth, adhesive dopes and plastic solvents constitute its main raw 
materials. Cloth and solvents are obtained locally and plastics 
and chemicals are imported from foreign countries. The factory 
consumed raw materials worth Rs. 6 lakhs in 1959. The total 
employment was 40 in 1959-60. Temporary workers are recruited 
as and when they are needed. Nearby villages arc the source of 
labour supply. The skilled worker gets about Rs. 2 per day and 
unskilled one Rs. 1.25 per day. The annual wage bill of the 
factory was Rs. 20,000 in 1959. 

The products of the factory are adhesive tapes, varnish tape, 
pack tape, medical tape and water proof tape. In 1959-60, tne 
factory produced 28,00,000 yards of tape of different varieties and 
7,000 yards of cloth valued at Rs. 2.75 lakhs. The products arc 
marketed all over the country. 

J-2061—23'B. 
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There are about ten printing presses in the district. Of them 
the press situated at Panvel was started in 1907. All others were 
small units. The total investment in the unit at Panvel was 
Rs. 48,000 . including Rs. 9,000 as working capital in 1954. It 
employed 21 persons who were paid Rs. 19,400 as wages. The 
concern did mostly local job-work. The machinery used consisted 
of printing machines, treadles and hand presses, cutting machines 
and stitching and perforating machines. Accessories like paper, 
ink, type metal, stationery and binding materials were imported 
from Bombay. It consumed raw materials worth Rs. 31,700 and 
did work worth Rs. 71,000 in 1954. 

Salt making is an old industry of the district. Ever since the 
beginning, it is followed by Agris. During the last century salt 
was produced at Alibag, Pen and Roha. In 1874, all the salt-works 
in Alibag and Roha were closed and most of them in Alibag were 
turned into rice fields. There were as many as 34 salt-works near 
about Pen, each with an area varying from 5 to 125 acres. Washi, 
in Pen taluka, was one of the important salt producing villages. 
The salt-works at Pen were owned by 350 persons and included 
4j614 pans covering an area of 1,572 acres. In 1880-81, 5,98,083 
maiinds or 22,151 tons of salt was produced at these pans which 
were let to Agris at different rates of rent varying from a half to 
a fourth of the net produce. The employment in the industry 
which was 745 in 1911 and 688 in 1931, rose to 1,492 in 1951. Salt 
Ls now extensively manufactured at Shewa, Karanja, Uran and Pen. 
The industry gives employment to 4,500 persons. 

Tlie tools and implements used in the industry consist of datari, 
datara, phawada, sieve, baskets, Hprii, pendsa, soop, etc. Datari is a 
simple device consisting of a wooden plank having saw edge with 
vertical teeth and with a handle of bamboo stick used for raking 
salt bed to help formation of salt crystals. 

Datara which costs about Rs. 25 is a similar instrument as datari 
but bigger in size. It is used for manufacture of a special variety 
of salt called kurkutch. Phawada is used for extraction of salt 
from pans. 

Sieve is a wire gauge usually 4' x 2' used for grading of salt. 

Tipni is a wooden implement with a flat round bottom used for 
solidifying earth. 

Pendsa is a simple wooden blade for cutting mud earth for 
repairing embankments of salt pans. 

Soop is an interesting device for lifting brine by manual labour 
from one compartment to the other. 

It is a seasonal industry which works from January to May and 
employs about 4,500 workers, whose main occupation is salt 
making and subsidiary, agriculture. Salt pans at Pen and Shewa 
employ more than 60 per cent of the total number of persons 
employed in the industry. These workers are employed on piece 
rate basis. Each worker gets about Rs. 3 per brass of earth work 
done for repairing embankments and filling up the breaches to the 
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bunds. The wages of those who are engaged in salt manufacturing 
vary between Rs. 54 and Rs. 60 each per month. In Pen a worker 
engaged in repairing bund is paid Rs. 2 per brass of earth work 
and a person engaged in salt manufacturing about Rs. 1.50 per 
day. Three varieties of salt, viz., Kurkulch, Vajemi and Kuppa are 
produced. The total production of salt exceeds 40 lakhs of maunds 
valued at about Rs. 19,00,000 per year. The cost of producing a 
Bengali maund of salt varies from 22 nP. to 30 nP. at Shewa and 
Karanja and from 30 nP. to 35 nP. per Bengali maund at Uran. 

Salt produced at these centres is marketed to Andhra, Mysore, 
Bihar and Bombay. All the purchase and sale operations in the 
industry are transacted through an agency of middlemen. 

There was one salt producers co-operative society at Uran in 
1958-59, which had 1,582 members, Rs. 16,105 as share capital and 
Rs. 1,589 as reserve fund. It produced 1,080 Bengali maunds of 
salt in the same year. 

Salt is manufactured from .sea brine. Mora, Karanja and Rewas 
creeks feed the necessary brine supply through their inlets to the 
numerous salt works. After the rainy season rain w-ater collected 
in the salt pans is drained out and preliminary operations such as 
repairing bunds are undertaken. The workers make salt-pans dr 
kundis by beating the earth with a flat plank until the ground gets 
hard. In the beginning of March sea water is admitted through 
inlets of the creek into the reservoirs of .salt works thV^ugh 
specially constructed sluices and stored there for further processing. 
The brine thus stored in the reservoirs is taken to condensers till 
the density reaches 23° Be. This highly concentrated brine is 
permitted to enter in specially prepared pans measuring 80' x 25', 
where .salt starts precipitating and when the brine reaches 29” Be. 
the salt is scrapped and brought under storage. The residual 
brine is drained out completely after cultivation of each crop. 
The whole process takes ten to fifteen days. 

II COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 

Charcoal making is an old industry of the district in which 
particularly Adivasis and Katkaris have been engaged for years. 

The district has a considerable area under forest. The main 
forest product is firewood from which charcoal is produced every 
year. The Government auctions coupes containing dried and fully 
grown trees to contractors who sell them to the Katkaris. The 
present policy of Government is to auction these coupes to forest 
labourers co-operative societies. The industry is located around 
Kolad, Panvel, Pen, Roha and Nagothana and employed about 
1,100 workers in 1951. 

These workers fell and cut the trees from the auctioned coupes 
and arrange the logs in a demishaped pile with a curvature reach¬ 
ing the centre of pile so as to faeditate the required action of the 
fire.^ The whole pile is then plastered with mud. The kiln is then 
ignited through the centre door passage. The size of such a kiln 
varies from place to place. Rig kilns are more than 10 feet high 
and 5 to 6 feet wide. A kiln of 400 cubic feet yields about a ton 
of charcoal. 
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The process of charcoal making does not require many tools 
except an axe to fell and cut the trees. The industry is seasonal 
lasting only in the fair season. The Katkari workers are ^ 

piece basis at the rate of Rs. 2 per bag of charcoal. Necessary 
capital is advanced to them by merchant contractors. 

In 1959-60, there were 25 forest labourers co-operative societies 
which had 1,362 members and Rs. 1,31,627 as share capital. Of 
these, 21 societies functioned as charcoal producing units. 

During the last century wool weaving was carried on at Mangaon, 
Malgaon, Alibag and Roha. About 100 families were engaged in 
it. Raw wool was obtained by artisans from their own flocks 
while a few others brought it from Lonand in Satara district and 
other places. 

'The demand for local woollen articles was definitely highet 
than the supply. As a consequence these products were imported 
from other places. In the years following 1920, the economic 
condition of these artisans, however, deteriorated considerably 
with the result that many wool weavers except those at Roha had 
to close their industry. The employment in it also fell from 173 
in 1911 to 53 in 1951. The number of working looms also 
decreased. 

There are now only ten looms working at Roha. Raw wool is 
supplied to them by Dhangan, who lead a nomadic life with 
flocks and supply wool during November and December, the 
months in which wool is sheared. Some w'eavers bring it from 
Lonand. The local wool has a short staple. The length of its 
fibre is hardly 2J/^ inches. An artisan requires about two pounds 
of wool for about two days. Wool obtained by a weaver is first 
sorted out, carded and spun. 

Pit fly-shuttle looms which are locally manufactured are used by 
these artisans. Tlie size of such loom is 4?" x 60". 

Tools such as Vahi, Phani, shuttle, etc., which are required in 
wool weaving are also locally manufactured. A complete set of 
such tools costs about Rs. 50 including the cost of a loom which 
is about Rs. 25. 

Blankets varying in sizes from 100" x 40" to 108" x 40" are the 
main product,. In this process an artisan weaves the blanket and 
his wife and children do preliminary processes like carding and 
spinning. The cost of producing a kambli or a blanket of 
100" X W' size is about Rs. 6 including cost of wool and labour 
charges. It is sold at about Rs. 8. The market for the product is 
generally local. The poverty of these artisans often forces them 
to sell their products at the prices which are sometimes below the 
cost of production. 

The necessary capital' in the industry is often raised through 
borrowing. Due to shortage of finance a wool weaver cannot 
stpek wool in the season when prices are low. He often obtains it 
at marken price which is usually higher. He takes to farm labour 
when his business is dull in the rainy season. 
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There was one wool weavers co operative society at Roha which 
had 23 members and Rs. 300 as share capital in 1959. The 
society was, however, defunct at the time of the survey. 

The leather working industry is prevalent all over the district. 
A few shoemakers are found in every village. In Goregaon there 
are more than 70 families of Charnbliars who are known for mak¬ 
ing a special type of attractive chappals. Shoemaking is a here¬ 
ditary occupation of the Chambhars who make shoes, sandals and 
chappals of various designs. Now-a-ciays persons other than 
Chambhars are also found to he taking to this industry. They 
make and sell a variety of leather articles. The employment in 
the industry fell from 717 in 1911 to 470 in 1921 but rose from 
483 in 1931 to 536 in 1951. 

The raw materials required in leather works constitute tanned 
leather for soles, chrome leather for uppers, nails and polishing 
materials. Tanned leather, chrome leather and all other materials 
are imported from Bombay, as no such material is produced in 
the district, 

Art, rapi, anvil, wooden blocks, etc., are the main tools used in 
the production of leather goods. These tools are purchased from 
Bombay. A set of such tools costs between Rs. 80 and Rs. 100. 

Footwears, like chappals, shoes and sandles are the main pro¬ 
ducts of the industry. Some artisans make suit-cases, money-bags 
and brief-cases. At Goregaon chappals of a special type are pro¬ 
duced which arc considered more durable. A good artisan with 
the help of an assistant makes a pair of shoes in a day. The cost 
of producing a pair of shoes is Rs. 14 including wages and cost of 
raw materials. Most of the products are sold locally. In urban 
areas there are establishments which employ two or three artisans. 
In rural areas artisans do not posse.ss separate establishments nor 
do they employ outside labour. They work in their own houses 
and produce leather articles which are required locally. 

An ordinary artisan requires Rs. 100 as an investment in the 
industry. Further expansion of the establishment depends upon 
the capital available. In urban areas sometimes more than 
Rs. 5,000 are invested in an establishment producing leather 
goods. In urban areas many artisans are employed on piece 
wages. They get Rs. 1.50 for making a pair of chappals and Ks. 4 
for a pair or shoes. 

These artisans are very poor. In the rainy season when their 
business is dull, they take to agriculture. There Were five leather 
workers co-operative societies in 1959-60 in the district, having 179 
members and Rs. 4,660 as share capital. They supplied raw 
materials to their members. 

Blacksmithy which is an old industry of the district is to he 
found in almost all fairsized villages and towns. Each such 
village or town contains at least two or more Lohar families. A 
few Lohars maintain small permanent establishments and a few 
others lead a nomadic life and shift their establishments from 
place to place in search of work. The artisans in the industry 
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specialise in the making of flat pans, frying pans and agricultural 
implements like held tools, spades and sicKles. The impact of 
industrial change has not affected its technicj^ue of production. 
The industry today continues to produce the same articles as were 
produced in the past. The tools and equipments used and the 
methods adopted are also the same. The employment in it varied 
during the last 50 years. It was 452 in 1911, 331 in 1931 and 376 
in 1951. There were 37 blacksmiths establishments employing 
74 persons in the district in 1951. 

Iron sheets, iron bars, wood and charcoal are mainly required as 
raw materials. Wood is locally available and other articles are 
brought from Bombay. In most cases iron metal is supplied to 
tliem by the customers. The tools used are anvil, hammer, 
bellows, cutters, prongs, etc. The whole set costs about Rs. 75. 

A Lohar makes two bullock-cart wheels in a month at the cost 
of Rs. 100 including the cost of wood, iron, charcoal and wages of 
a carpenter. He works throughout the day. His family mem¬ 
bers, who render him assistance such as blowing the bellows at the 
time of making iron articles. In the rainy season when the 
business is slack he takes to agriculture as a sub.sidiaiy means of 
livelihood. 

Investment of Rs. 300 is sufficient to start the occupation. The 
reijuired amount is usually borrowed l)y the artisan at high rate 
of interest from local money-lenders. These artisans are illiterate 
and do not favour any improvement in the technique of produc¬ 
tion. And even if they desire they do not possess the necessary 
financial ability to ‘ introduce the changes required in the 
iechnic[ue. 

Biiruds are found all over the district. Every place with a 
sizeable popultirion contains a few families engaged in their here¬ 
ditary occupation of making winnowing fans, baskets and other 
articles from hainhoos. Bamboo working is their hereditary 
occupation. In the beginning of this century the number of per¬ 
sons engaged in the industry was about 841. In 1921, the employ¬ 
ment in it fell from 841 to 757 and further to 552 and 488 in 1931 
and 1951, respectively. It is difficult to assess the precise cause for 
the fall in employinenr in the industry during the last fifty years. 
It is possible that the gradual revolution in the social relationship 
brought about by the introduction of socio-economic reforms 
might have helped many a Biirud to take to new occupations. 
Today, Goregaon, Indapur, Karjat, Mahad, Mangaon, Pezri and 
Man are a few centres where a large number of Burud families 
are found. 

These Buruds make winnowing fans, supa, baskets, kanagi of 
18 xl2'^x4", tatta, craddle, hara, etc. In a day two adult mem¬ 
bers of a family make five or six winnowing fans from one bamboo 
or. a kanagi from two bamboos. Men usually take out bamboo 
strips and the womenfolk make these articles. The cost of pro¬ 
ducing six winnowing fans is about Rs. 1,87 including cost of raw 
materials and wages of labour. These wdnnowing fans are sold at 
about 37 nP. each. 
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Bamboos are locally available. Artisans with good means pur¬ 
chase a cart-load of bamboos. Others purchase them as and 
when required. A few artisans who follow the occupation as a 
permanent one stock the bamboo in advance for the rainy season, 
rhe business is dull during the rainy season. 

Knives, chisels and cutters arc the main nxils required by an 
artisan in this occupation. The whole set costs about Rs. 15. 
Knives are used to take out strips from bamboos, which is a skilled 
job in the process of basket making. Cutters are used for cutting 
bamboos. 

These artisans make about 200 winnowing fans or baskets per 
month in fair-weather. In the rainy season the production 
slackens when an average worker makes twenty to thirty baskets 
j)er month. Their average earning comes to about Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 
each per month. Their output is sold locally sometimes in the 
nearby villages. 

This occupation does not require much investment. An artisan 
who invests Rs. 200 in the industry can keep a stock of bamboos 
for future use. Rut the amount so invested is usually borrowed 
from merchant financiers at a considerably higher rate which he 
cannot afford. 

There has not been any change in the technique of their produc¬ 
tion during the last fifty years. They use the same tools they used 
fifty years ago. They are also backward and comparatively illite¬ 
rate. They live in the same huts as they were living before. Nor 
do they possess any landed property. If an artisan intends to 
expand his occupation he has to resort to the money-lender who 
grants him necessary capital at exorbitant rate. The industry 
does not yield him income sufficient to make his both ends meet. 

There were two bamboo workers’ co-operative societies, one at 
Panvcl and the other at Chowk. They had 25 members. 

During the last century brass and copper works thrived in all 
market towns like Pen, Nagothana, Alihag, Roha, Ashtami, Thai 
and Nizampur. The industry which engaged alxiut 200 Kasars 
was organised as a home industry. The main products were 
brass and copper utensils which were mostly demanded in the 
local marker. The industry gjradnally deteriorated in the last 
sixty years, because of the competition it had to face from 
machine made wares. This deprived the artisans of their indepen¬ 
dent occupation. The employment in the industry fell from 269 
in 1911 to 245 in 1951. 

The industry is now located at Ashtami, Mahad, Roha, Nizampur 
and Revdanda. At Roha and Mahad about 80 Kasar families are 
still engaged in it. They make brass and copper utensils of 
different sizes and weights. Kalashis produced at Ashtami are well 
known throughout Maharashtra for their dainty appearance and 
fine wtirkmanship. Copper and brass sheets are supplied to the 
artisans by merchants or by co-operative societies. 
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The other materials like charcoal, tamarind and borax are procur¬ 
ed by artisans from the local market. 

Different kinds of tools are used at different stages in the produc¬ 
tion of copper and brass wares. A blower {pankha) costing about 
Rs. 400 is used for fanning the fire in the furnace. Kharvais of 
three different sizes arc. used for making the upper part and 
middle or central part of a handa or Kalashi. The cost of this 
implement varies from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. 


The whole set of such tools including a compass, a cutter, a 
furnace, iron stands, etc., costs more than Rs. 1,000. 


Orders for utensils are placed with these artisans by merchants 
who supply them the necessary copper and bras.s sheets. They 
are paid fixed wages which vary from Rs. 12 to Rs, 17 for producing 
utensils weighing 28 lbs. 


The cost of producing a handa of copper weighing about 6 lbs is 
calculated in the following way: — 

Rs. 

Copper 6 lbs. at R-s. 2'50 nP. per lb. .. .. I5'00 

Charcoal and acid ... ... .. .. O'75 

Labour . ,. .. 3'73 


Total 


19-50 


The total weight of the handa will be a little less than 6 lbs., as 
copper metal weighing about ^th of a pound is lost in this process. 

Most of the artisans are wage earners and the necessary capital 
is supplied to them by merchant financiers. An investment of 
about Rs. 5,000 is necessary to set afoot this smithy. 


The utensils are marketed to Bombay and other places. In 
1959-60, there was one co-operative society at Roha of these artisans. 
It had 43 members, Rs. 2,849 as share • capital and Rs. 8,783 as 
reserve fund. The society supplied copper sheets to its members. 


This industry is found to be prevalent all. over the district. 
Every big village is having a number of carpenters who make and 
repair agricultural implements and bullock-carts. In urban area 
they are engaged in furniture-making and construction of houses. 
Prior to 1930, there were 50 families of carpenters at Panvel specia¬ 
lising in making bullock cart wheels. But with the expansion of 
the tire borne traffic the .bullock-cart has lost its importance as a 
means of communication and this has indirectly affected the car¬ 
pentry industry. In spite of this situation the employment in the 
industry has remained more or less constant throughout the last 
forty years. The industry has survived because the district is 
having agriculture as its main occupation. Khopoli, Pen, Mahad, 
Panvel, Roha, Nagothana, Alibag and Karjat are the main centres 
of this industry. The total number of persons employed in the 
industry was 1,519 in 1911, 1,507 in 1931 and 1,533 in 1951. 
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Teak wood and wood of local varieties, nails, screws and polish¬ 
ing materials constitute the main raw materials. Wood is locally 
available and other materials are brought from Bombay. 

Generally each carpenter possesses a set of tools like plane, chisel, 
saw, hatchet, etc., costing about Rs, 150. 

An artisan, with the assistance of an apprentice makes an armed 
chair in two days which costs him in terms of raw materials and 
his wages about Rs. 18.50. In rural areas a few artisans are 
halutedars who are paid in kind for the required work to be done. 
Petty furniture shopkeepers and contractors in towns engage 
carpenters on daily wages which vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per head. 
In rural areas he gets about Rs. 3 per day as wages. In rural areas 
they work throLighout the day with a break for lunch. In urban 
areas their hours of working are fixed under the Shops and 
Establishments Act. 

Almost all these artisans are wage earners who live from hand 
to mouth. In villages they do not get adequate remuneration. As 
a result they are attracted towards towns, where there is a keen 
competition for employment in their own industry. 

No co-operative society of these artisans was found to exist till 
the year 1959. 

Pottery and brickmaking is an hereditary industry of Ktimhhars. 
During the last century about 50() Kurnbhar families were dependent 
on it. These artisans produced different kinds of earthen wares, 
toys and bricks as requiretl by local populace. All these articles 
were produced by hand process and the demand for them was 
brisk during the summer. The employment in the industry which 
was 1,538 in 1911 and 1,046 in 1931 fell clown to 757 m 1951. 
Increase in use of brass and copper utensils and the entry of persons 
other than Kumbhars in brickmaking have reduced the employ¬ 
ment in it. Now-a-days earthen wares and toys are not much used 
by the people as they were used before the introduction of copper 
and brass wares. They arc mostly used by poor people who cannot 
afford to have brass and copper utensils. 

Each village has one or two Kurnbhar families who produce 
earthen wares and toys during festival days, Brickmaking is also 
found in important towns and villages such as Alibag, Goregaon, 
Karjat, Mahad, Panvel and Pen. 

Clay, half burnt charcoal, charcoal dust and paddy husk consti¬ 
tute the raw materials. Clay, paddy husk and charcoal dust are 
locally available. Half burnt charcoal is brought from Bombay 
and other places. Various wooden moulds for making bricks, 
kilns of different sizes for baking bricks and earthen vessels, potters 
wheel for making and shaping vessels and minor tools such as 
kudal and phawada are used as implements in the industry. These 
artisans obtain clay from nearby ponds or from agricultural land 
on contract fixed between the owner of the plot and the potter. 
Paddy husk is purchased locally at about Rs. 3 per cart-load, and 
ashes at Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per cart-load. Brick-kilns are varying in 
sizes. A small sized kiln bakes 1,000 bricks at a time and the 
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biggest about a lakh at a time. The construction of potters wheel 
is as follows: — 

A flat piece of wood is first cut into a circular form of about 
eight inches in diameter and a small flat circular stone having a 
hollow in the middle is fixed in the centre of the piece of wood. 
Six thin sticks are inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which 
serves as the nave. Three hopps are then tied to the ends of the 
spokes with a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is loaded 
with a mixture of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A stout 
wooden peg about nine inches long is buried in the ground. A pit 
is filled with water, and the wheel is placed on the peg, which rests 
in the hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. 

Clay, paddy dust and ashes are used in brickmaking. Usually the 
proportion of mixing ashes and paddy hu.sk in clay is a.s follows: — 

Five cart-loads of clay is mixed with one cart-load of ashes and 
one cart-load of paddy husk. The proportion of mixing horse dung 
with clay in pottery is not fixed and changes from place to place. 

The main products of the industry are different earthen utensils, 
bricks of 9" x 4^" x 3" si: 4 e and tiles. Six persons make about 
1,000 bricks in a day. They usually work from morning till 
evening. Potters do not usually engage outside labour, but those 
who follow brickmaking engage outside labour who are paid 
Rs. 1.36 each per day as wages. It is a seasonal industry which 
works only in fair weather. 

The investment in the industry depends upon the size of the 
business. A brickmaking establi.shment requires a minimum 
amount of Rs. 10,(XX) as an investment and an ordinary potter who 
makes earthen vessels Rs. 700 to start the occupation. He borrows 
the necessary capital from a local money-lender. 

The market for the products is generally local. Bricks are some¬ 
times sent outside the district. There were two potters' co-operative 
societies, one at Panvel and the other at Pali. 

The process of making earthen vessels is as follows: — 

Red earth is mixed with horse dung and soaked for a definite 
time with water for the preparation of earthen pots. The mixture 
is then kneaded properly and trodden on twice. It is tlien placed 
in the required quantities on the wooden nave of the potter’s wheel 
which is turned with a stick fixed in a hole made for the purpose 
in the rim to get sufficient motion. The operator then gives the 
clay the required form with the help of a piece of wet cloth in his 
fingers. The pot is both enlarged and strengthened by continual 
handling, turning and applying fresh mud and a retjuired shape is 
given to it. The pot.s are then' dried and a solution of red and 
black earth is applied to them externally. They are then polished 
by rubbing with strings of smooth kanjka and sometimes with kate 
bhorra seeds, besmeared with oil. The pots are finally baked in a 
kiln in the following way. At the bottom of a kiln some paddy 
husk and cow dung arc spread and the pots arc kept in regular rows 
among the husk and cakes which arc plentifully heaped over the 
pottery. The kiln is set fire to in the evening. The pots are taken 
out after the whole husk and cow dung cakes are burnt, by about 
the next morning. 
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The district had never been famous for cotton weaving. During 
the last century a few handioom establishments producing rough 
cloth were situated‘at Mahad and Mangaon. In 1911. the indus¬ 
try provided employment to 677 persons. The number of persons 
employed in it fell from 655 in 1921 to 603 in 1951. The number 
of looms also decreased in the post-depression period due to the rise 
in import of mill-made cloth. There are very few looms in the 
district, and are situated at places like Goregaon, Kharvil, Murud 
and Shriwardhan. The main handioom products are rough saris 
and khanalis. 

Raw materials such as cotton yarn of different counts and dyeing 
materials are imported from Bombay. Cotton yarn is sujiplied by 
co-op>erative societies to those who are their members. Others 
obtain it from local market. Fly-shuttle looms which are locally 
produced are commonly used by lliese artisans. The cost of such 
a loom with a dobby is about Rs. 80. Other implements such as 
dobby, reed and vahi are also locally manufactured. 

Coarse saris of eight yards and khans are mostly produced. 
Usually cotton yarn of 20s or 40s is used in these products. The 
cost of producing two coarse saris of eight yards is about Rs. 14 
including wages, cost of yarn and cost of dyeing. It is a practice 
ill the district to keep 16 yards wharfs and 42" weft in the process 
of sari weaving. These products are sold locally. A weaver 
produces about 20 such saris in a month. 

These artisans weave the cloth and members of their family help 
them in preliminary operations. The working hours in the 
industry are from morning till evening and holiday is observed on 
the Amavasya, the last day of the dark half. A weaver requires 
on an average about Rs. 250 per loom as an investment whicli is 
usually obtained from local money-lenders. 

There were three handioom weavers co-operative societies in 1959. 
They had 120 members and Rs. 4,870 as share capital. They 
employed some artisans who were paid Rs. 3.425 as wages. 

There are other minor industries like making brooms and mats, 
wooden toys, clay images and collection of medicinal herbs. Of 
these, toy making and clay works are important. Abundant supply 
of kudu, haul and kalamb wood from which toys can be produced 
has attracted a few persons to start toy manufacturing concerns at 
Pen and Wadkhal, a village near Dharamtar where chess pieces, 
different wooden toys, rolling pins, etc., arc produced. These goods 
are marketed to Bombay and other places. Raw materials except 
wood arc brought from Bombay. 

There are clay works at some places, hut most of them work 
seasonally. Only those that are situated at Pen work all the year 
round. These concerns make idols of God Ganapati. It is report¬ 
ed that about a lakh of rupees are invested in the industry. There 
are about 70 establishments employing about 200 persons which 
make these idols at Pen. Two concerns work throughout the year 
and others about six to eight months in a year. Clay required 
for making the idols is brought from Bhavanagar in Gujarat State. 
Most of these idols are sent to Bombay and other places. 
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There are four concerns at Pen which produce decorative images 
which could be hung on the walls and tiny busts and statues out of 
Kaolin and plaster of paris. Kaolin is available near Pen and 
plaster of paris is procured from Bombay. 

As the district has a considerable area under forests, collection 
of medicinal herbs is done on an extensive scale. Katkaris, 
Thakurs and others who are acquainted with different kinds of 
herbs in the forests are engaged in their collection. These herbs 
are supplied to ayurvedic pharmacies in Bombay and elsewhere. 

Ill—LABOUR ORGANISATION 

The district is industrially backward and a few industries which 
have come up were started during the post-war period, that is, 
between 1920 and 1935. The industries which developed were all 
small-scale units and the labour force they employed was so small 
that it hardly gave any incentive to organise industrial labour. 
During the Second World War many industries like rice milling 
and other mechanised industries were started. They expanded 
during the subsequent period creating additional employment. As 
a result a need arose to organise industrial labour. The first such 
union to be organised was the Konkan Motor Workers Union which 
was registered in 1946 under the Trade Unions Act of 1926. But 
its registration was cancelled in 1948 due to its failure to submit 
the accounts as required by the Registrar of Trade Unions. The 
second union to be organised was the Uran Peta Mithagar Kamgar 
Union which was registered in 1947. This union was a salt worker’s 
union which had 1,023 members in 1954. The third registered 
union was the (?rindwell Kamgar Union. Two more unions, the 
Bharat Tiles Kamgar Union and the Mahad Power House Kamgar 
Union were registered under the Trade Unions Act thereafter in 
1952 and 1953, respectively. The registration of the Bharat Tiles 
Kamgar Union was cancelled in 1954 as the factory was shifted to 
Bombay. 

The following table shows the number of registered trade unions, 
their membership, income, expenditure, assets and liabilities during 
the years from 1954-55 to 1958-59 in Kolaba district. 

TABLE No. 4 



1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

No. of Unions ., 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Membership- 
Males .. 

1,723* 

1,286 

773 

343* 

47* 

Females 

151* 

148 

122 

120* 

1* 

Total 

1,874 

1,434 

895 

463 

48 

Total Income 

14,242* 

2,299 

1,781 

1,448* 

13,053* 

Total Expenditure 

11,351 

5,350 

4,962 

1,484 

3.669f 

Total Assets 


90* 

8,839t 

2,521* 

8,960* 

Total Liabilities 


90* 

11,225* 


8,646t 


*Thu figure pertains to two unions. f Information pertaining to a union. 
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With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
(State Act), and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, which were 
brought into force by' the then Bombay Government on 29th 
September 1947, and Ist April 1947, respectively, the relations 
between the industrial employees and employers have been precisely 
regulated. Both the laws provide for a machinery of settlement 
of industrial disputes either by conciliation and arbitration under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act or by conciliation and 
adjudication under the Industrial Disputes Act. 


During 1950—54 no union from Kolaba district was registered 
as a representative union under the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act. Simillirly, no cases arising out of industrial disputes were 
referred to the Industrial Court nor to the Wage Boards during 
these four years. Only three applications were referred to the 
Industrial Tribunals and the same were disposed of during the 
period. 


The Employees State Insurance Act, 1952, was not made appli¬ 
cable to any industry in the district during 1954. Only one factory 
employing 275 workers was covered by the Employees Provident 
Fund Act. There were no centres conducting labour welfare 
activities sponsored by the Labour Welfare Board in the district, 
during the same period. The Shops and Establishments Act was 
made applicable to Panvel, Mahad, Uran and Alibag municipalities. 



CHAPTER 6—BANKING. TRADE AND COMMERCE 

This chapter is divided into two sections. The first section, viz., 
Banking and Finance, describes the banking and financial institu¬ 
tions in Kolaba district in their historical and structural aspects. 
As such, this section gives narration of indigenous banking, joint- 
stock banking, co-operative finance and the state of indebtedness 
in this district. The second section, viz., Trade and Commerce, is 
devoted to the analysis of the historical and structural aspects of 
trade and commerce in the district. It also describes the extent 
and'volume of import and export trade, wholesale trade, regulation 
of agricultural marketing, co-operative marketing and the various 
agencies engaged in trade and commcrce> 

SECTION I : BANKING AND FINANCE 

This section of the chapter describes the functional aspects of 
the various economic and credit institutions that form the economic 
system of the district. The latter include the money-lenders, the 
co-operative societies, the joint-stock banks and companies, the 
Life Insurance Corporation and many other agencies directly 
undertaken, controlled or regulated by the Government. 

Since the publication of the old District Gazetteer of Kolaba and 
especially after the close of the Second World War, the economic 
system of our country underwent remarkable changes. This 
district, too, shared the far-reaching effects of these changes. The 
age-old institution of money-lenders, for example, which was once 
the only prominent source of credit to a large section of the 
agricultural population has gradually paled into insignificance. 
Instead, the modern organised banking system has come to the 
fore. Since Independence quite a large number of Governmental 
agencies have been put into operation to extend financial assistance 
to the different units in the agricultural and industrial spheres at 
the district. Co-operative movement which has also flung far and 
wide has touched almost all the economic activities of the people. 
The structural changes it is undergoing have made the co-operative 
movement set itself on a sounder footing and strengthen its 
organisation. 

With Ind^endence the Government began to take active interest 
in public affairs. New policies were chalked out, new laws were 
administered and new schemes were formulated all with a view to 
enhance public welfare. This sort of increasing intervention of 
the Government into public life resulted in a gradual expansion of 
the public sector and a simultaneous shrinkage of the private 
sector. These manifold changes, significant as they are, not only 
affected the size and structure of the credit institutions functioning 
in the district, but they also affected and regulated the conditions 
of their working. 
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No Study of finance would be complete without the consideration 
of these crucial changes coming over the field of finance and exercis¬ 
ing their impact on the economic system as a whole. The section 
also gives a brief account of some of the schemes recently introduc¬ 
ed by the Government to augment its financial resources such as 
the Small Savings Movement and the establishment of the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India. 

As far back as the fifties of the last century there were no bank¬ 
ing establishments worth the name in Kolaba district. Monetary 
transactions were carried on by private money-lenders in towns and 
villages. [Prominent among the money-lenders were Gujarat 
Vanis, Marwari Vanis and Brahmins, Sonars, a few Marathi Vanis 
and Musalmans. A few Prabhus, Mails, Kolis, Kasars, Shenvis 
and Bene-Israels, and in the small villages Agris, also lent money.] 
Almost all the smaller usurers had some other calling such a.s shop¬ 
keeping or husbandry. In short, any one who had made some 
savings advanced them at interest to needy and reliable persons. 

There was no regular system of book-keeping. The accounts 
were written either in Marathi, Gujarati or in Marwari script. 
Some kept a rough daybook, kachha-kharda, in which all transac¬ 
tions were at once recorded in detail; some kept a proper daybook, 
rojmel, in which entries were made at intervals of a week or as it 
suited the account-keeper ; some kept the haithi khatavani in which 
the borrower entered ■ in his own hand the sums borrowed, if 
necessary, with a stamped-receipt fixed, the lender entering sums 
paid from time to time on the opposite side. Money-lenders were 
sufficiently protected by bonds and mortgage deeds or by pawned 
ornaments. Advances were made either in cash or in kind or 
both. 

In 1854, according to the old Gazetteer of the district the yearly 
cash rates of interest to rich borrowers varied from 7 to’ 9 per cent 
against pawned articles, and from 12 to 15 per cent on personal 
credit; to middle-class borrowers with small estates, the rates varied 
from 18 to 37 per cent; and to husbandmen and labourers from 
46 to 200 per cent. In 1882, in rates of interest in small dealings 
when an article was pawned, varied from one per cent to 3 [4. p^^' 
cent a month ; in petty agricultural advances both on personal 
security and/or on a lien on crops, from 1]4 to 3]4 per cent a 
month ; in large dealings, with a mortgage on immovable property, 
from three quarters in Nagothana to one per cent in Mahad ; and 
to labourers, on their personal security and that of friends, from 
one and a half to two per cent a month. In dealings with the 
poorer husbandmen, especially when grain was advanced, interest 
was charged in kind and the crops made security, manoli, for the 
payment of interest. 

Land mortgages were very common. Many Kunbis, Kolis, and 
Agris raised money to meet their marriage and other family 
expenses by mortgaging their lands. Cases where labour was 
mortgaged were not infrequent. About one-sixteenth of the 
cultivating and labouring classes were believed to mortgage their 
labour to money-lenders, obtaining in return money to be spent on 
occasions like marriages or other requirements. 
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In many cases where labour was mortgaged it never became 
personal. The debtors generally fulfilled their engagements and 
did not leave their masters’ service for better paid employment. 
Besides land and labour, standing crop was pledged as security, as 
stated above. Thus, in Mahad and Mangaon nearly all, and, in 
the rest of the district, at least half of the husbandmen, who were 
registered occupants, had to borrow on the security of the growing 
crop. 

This influence of money-lenders has been undermined by a 
number of economic developments during the inter-war period and 
after. With the emergence of modern banking organisations and 
the .spread of the co-operative movement, the importance of money¬ 
lenders has diminished considerably. The scope of money-lenders’ 
activities was further restricted when with a view to relieving the 
agriculturists from their ancestral debts and the harassments by 
money-lenders, the Government enacted laws bringing the money¬ 
lenders under their purview. Financial assistance to agriculturists 
by the Government was also responsible to a certain extent for the 
ebbing importance of money-lenders. 

Despite the fact that the importance of money-lenders has been 
continuously on the decline since the Second World War, it can¬ 
not be denied that they still occupy a dominant position in the 
over-all credit structure of our country, especially in its rural parts. 
According to the "Rural Credit Survey Report” (published in 1954) 
of the Reserve Bank of India the private agencies taken together 
supplied about 93 per cent of the total credit requirements of the 
cultivators, of which money-lenders accounted for more than 
70 per cent. 

The money-lenders' class is different from that of indigenous 
bankers. The money-lender does not accept deposits from the 
public, is not particular about the purpose for which the loan is 
contracted and does not insist upon security unlike the indigenous 
banker. His methods of lending money are quite simple and 
flexible and more easily understood by the people. 

Broadly, these money-lenders can be placed into two categories—■ 
the town money-lender and the village money-lender. I'hc field 
of operation of the former is larger than that of the latter. His 
clients are mainly petty merchants, workers and salaried employees 
and occasionally small industrialists. The village money-lender, 
on the other hand, advances loans usually to agriculturists. 

It is no doubt true that the money-lenders as a class are of 
immense use to the rural community in the sense that they meet 
with its credit needs. However, the methods tliey adopted in re¬ 
covering their dues from their clients were harsh and coercive. 
The demands for advance interest from the clients, and for a 
present for doing business known as “girah kholai” (purse opening), 
deceiving the clients into giving thumb impressions on a blank 
paper with a view to inserting any arbitrary amount at any date if 
the debtor became irregular in the payment of interest, general 
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manipulation of the account to the disadvantage of the debtor, 
insertion in written document of sums considerably in excess of 
money actually lent, and taking of conditional sale deeds in order 
to provide against possible evasion of payment, these and such 
other malpractices were extremely harassing to the clients. 

In order to check such malpractices of money-lenders and to 
relieve the agriculturists from their clutches, the then Bombay 
State passed, on the I7th September 1947, an Act known as the 
Money-lenders Act of 1946. 

Under the provisions of this Act the State Government is 
authorised to appoint Registrar General, Registrars and Assistant 
Registrars of Money-lenders for the purposes of the Act and to 
define areas of duties. Licensing and maintaining of cash-book 
and ledger in a prescribed form and manner was made compulsory 
for the moneylenders. The latter were further prohibited from 
molesting a debtor while recovering loans. Molestation, in 
fact, was treated as an offence and was to be penalised. Arrest 
and imprisonment of a debtor who personally cultivates land and 
vvho.sc clebts do not exceed Rs. 15,000 were also prohibited. 

This Act was subseipiently amended, the important amendments 
being the introduction of forms 4-A and 5'A and Pass Btxik system, 
provision of calculating interest on “katmiti” system and facilities 
to certain classes of money-lenders permitting them to submit 
quarterly statements of loans to the Registrar of Money-lendeis. 
Further amendment was effected in 1955 by which money-lending 
without licence was made a cognisable offence. In 1956, special 
measures were adopted for protecting Backward Class people. The 
Registrars and Assistant Registrars were instructed to take special 
care while checking up accounts of money-lenders in respect of 
their transactions with Backward Class people. 

Steps were also taken to induce money-lenders to advance more 
sums or to call forth capital that was shy due to a number of Acts 
passed, restricting to a certain extent the activities of the money¬ 
lenders in favour of the debtors. The structure of interest rates, 
too, was raised and came into operation on 5th July 1952. Accord¬ 
ingly, the maximum rates of interest were raised from six per cent 
to nine per cent per annum on secured loans and from nine per 
cent to twelve per cent per annum on unsecured loans. In addi¬ 
tion, money-lenders were allowed to charge a minimum interest 
of one rupee per debtor per year if the total amount of interest 
chargeable according to the prescribed rates in respect of loans 
advanced during the year amounted to less than a rupee. 

Before the Money-lenders Act of 1946 came into operation there 
was no law nor executive effort on the part of Government to 
assess the amount of money advanced as loan by the creditors. It 
was only after the Act was passed that maintenance of accounts and 
registers became obligatory on the part of money-lenders. A 
systematic account of their advances is, therefore, available only 
since 1947. 
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Although the structure of interest rates was raised in favour of 
money-lenders there is no substantial increase in the number of 
liceiiKed money-lenders in the district. According to the Annual 
Administration Report of the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 
I 9 S 5 - 56 , “Money-lenders as a class are naturally averse to being 
regimented into any system of maintaining accounts with the 
concomitant limitations of the lending rates of interest”. During 
the year 1957-58, for example, there were only 159 money-lenders 
holding valid licences in the district. Mangaon taluka was hav¬ 
ing thirty-two, the highest number of money-lenders while 
Alibag and Khalapur followed with 23 and 21 money-lenders, 
respectively. The talukas of Murud, Sudhagad, Uran and 
Mhasla had comparatively a very small number of money¬ 
lenders! 

During 1958-59 the total number of money-lenders increased 
only by two over that of the previous year. The loans to traders 
and non-traders during the same period amounted to Rs. 8,29,463 
and Rs. 19,85,503 respectively. In the next year the corresponding 
figures were Rs. 11,83,317 and Rs. 12,88,904, respectively. During 
1959-60 nine moneylenders discontinued their business. 

It will be seen, however, that since the transfer of administration 
of the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946, to the Co-operative 
Department and due to the creation of the post of Inspector of 
Money-lenders for the District, the number of money-lenders 
holding licences under the Bombay Money-lenders Act has shown 
an increase every year. 

The traditional tendency of the villagers is not to move up with 
the times and not to adapt themselves to the new methods of credit 
institutions. As the villagers are backward and illiterate they 
go to village Sahukars for their monetary needs. The village 
Sahukars are highly influential and, therefore, sometimes it is 
found very difficult to bring them to hook when they do not 

obtain licences' under the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946. Most 

of such business is transacted orally and as such it is difficult to set 
the law against them. Rvery effort is made to inquire thoroughly 
into the complaints of illicit money-lending and to .see that the 
various provisions of the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946, are 
properly administered in the district in the best interest of the 
backward, and needy debtors. 

I 

The system of crop or seasonal finance wa.s instituted by the 
Government when it was noticed that the financial assistance 
rendered through various agencies was not enough to meet the 
credit requirements of people in rural areas. The systena was 

thus primarily intended to fill the vacuum in the credit facili¬ 

ties caused mainly by legislation relating to debt-relief, money- 
lending and land tenure passed during recent past. 

The "advances made by way of crop or seasonal finance are 
secured by the crops grown by the borrowers. These advances 
arc essentially short-term in nature. Their main object is to 
finance agricultural operations intended for raising crops. Interest 
rates charged on these advances are very moderate. 
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The principal agencies which were recognised for advancing crop 
or seasonal finance were the following; —• 

(1) Co-operative Societies. 

(2) Tagai loans (by Revenue Department). 

(3) Grain Depots. 

(4) Persons authorised under section 54 of the Bombay 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. 

In the areas to which the Act was applied from time to time, 
arrangements for provision of crop finance through different 
agencies were worked out by the Assistant Registrars of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies and finalised in consultation with the collectors of 
the districts concerned. Usually such advances are made through 
co-operative societies to persons who are parties to the proceed¬ 
ings or awards under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act of 1947. In the Kolaba district, however, the work has been 
allotted to the Revenue Department owing to the paucity of co¬ 
operative organisations in that district. 

The accompanying statement shows the arrangement for provi- 
vsion of crop or seasonal finance made in the Kolaba district. 


Statement showing the Arrangement for Provision of Crop or 
Seasonal Finance made in the Kolaba District. 



Total 
number of 
villages 

Number of villages allotted 
to the agency of 

Name of the Taluka 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

Societies 

(3) 

Revenue 

(4) 

Money¬ 

lenders 

(5) 

(1) 

(2) 

Alibag . 

204 


204 

• < 

Pen 

156 


156 


Panvel 

194 


194 


Karjat ,. 

184 


184 


Khalapur 

182 


182 


Roha ,. ,. .. .. 

185 


185 


Mahad.. 

149 


149 


Uran . . 

68 


68 


Foladpur .. . 

101 


101 


Sudhagad 

90 


90 

t • 

Murud 

81 


81 


Shriwardhan .. 

84 


84 


Mhasla 

83 

■ • 

85 


Mangaon 

231 

« 4 

231 
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Table No. 1 indicates advances on account of crop or seasonal 
finance through co-operative societies from 1946-47 onwards. It 
would be seen that during the initial period there was little 
response to the system of crop or seasonal finance. The number 
of applicants in 1946-47 was only 38. During the next two years, 
however, the demand for crop finance considerably went up and 
the number of applicants increased to 712 and 4,762 in 1947-48 
and 1948-49, respectively. Throughout this period the Govern¬ 
ment favoured the applications for crop finance and squarely met 
the requirements of the agriculturists. In 1948-49, for example, 
the total amount applied for was Rs. 3,62,301 and the amount 
advanced by the Government was Rs. 3,60,051. During the fol¬ 
lowing year, however, there was a fall both in the number of 
applications and the amount of advances. 
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The table further reveals that the recoveries were comparatively 
small. This^ might be due to the scarcity and famine conditions 
prevailing in the district. The unauthorised arrears especially 
Were increased partly due to inadequate and untimely rains, 
failure of crops, and partly due to reduction in prices of agricul¬ 
tural produce. After 1950-51, Government completely stopped 
making any further advances. 


TABI,E No. I 

Statement .showing Advances of Crop or Seasonal Finance 
THROUGH Co-operative Socieiies, from 1946-47 to 1949-50. 


Year 

Number of 
applications 

Amount 
applied for 

Amount 

advanced 

Amount 

received 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1946-47 

38 

5,140 

5,140 

5,264 

1947-48 

7)2 

90,076 

90,076 

25,649 

1948-49 .. 

4,762 

3,62,301 

3.60,051 

79,790 

1949-50 .. 

2,930 

5,35,062 

3,52,611 

2,13,959 


Year 

Amount 
outstanding at 
the end of the , 
year 

Amount of overdue s 

Amount of 
Government 
guarantee 

Authorised 

Unauthorised' 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1946-47 .. 

5.295 


305 


1947-48 .. 

74,499 


6.921 


1948-49 .. 

3,54,525 


21,353 


1949-50 ,. 

2,59,685 

550 

52,087 

1 


Financial assistance was also made through Grain Depots and 
by way of Tagai loans. Table No. 2 shows these advances. 
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To ameliorate the conditions of farmers and to step up agricul¬ 
tural production it was necessary to remove the long-standing 
grievance of the burden of agricultural indebtedness which was 
mostly of a hereditary nature. The debts were contracted by far¬ 
mers on special occasions like marriage or to meet current costs of 
production. Vagaries of monsoon, uneconomic holdings and 
excessive fragmentation of land were other reasons responsible 
for this indebtedness. The problem was, however, aggravated by 
the exploitative and objectionable practices followed by money¬ 
lenders. Farmers often complained against and resented the 
attitude of such money-lenders but their resentment did not find 
bold expression for a very long time. The culmination of it all 
was the occurrence of the Deccan Riots in 1875 which led to the 
passing of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in 1879. The Act 
intended to reduce the indebtedness of the farmers and to restrict 
transfer'of land from cultivators to money-lenders. This Act was 
replaced by the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1939. 
Compulsory scaling down of debts and subsequent arrangements 
for the repayment of the adjusted amounts in easy instalments 
constitute the main provisions of . this Act. 

The Government brought into operation the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1939 even before the Money-lenders 
Act was passed. It was enacted with a view to reducing the 
aggregate indebtedness of genuine agriculturists so as to bring it 
reasonably within their capacity to repay. The term “Agricultu¬ 
rists” as defined in the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, 
which had also been enacted to deal with the problem of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness, brought under its purview not only genuine 
agriculturists of the cultivator class, but also pseudo-agriculturists. 
Under the term “debtor” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act, the indebted person must be a holder of land 
and must also he cultivating land personally. Further, his 
income from sources other than agriculture should not exceed a 
certain maximum. Again, income got from land cultivated by 
tenants was to be regarded as non-agricultural income under the 
Act. 
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The Act was first applied to one or two selected talukas of a few 
districts of the State in 1942. It was amended in 1945 and the 
provisions of the amended Act were extended to selected talukas 
and petas of all districts except Bombay Suburban District with 
effect from 1st May 1945. Later, that is, from 1st February 1947, 
the provisions were extended to the remaining parts of the 
province. 

The application of the Act has been restricted to debts not 
exceeding Rs, 15,000 in any individual case. The rate of interest 
in case of awards should not exceed six per cent per annum or 
such lesser rate as may be notified in that behalf by the State 
Government or the rate agreed upon between the parties when 
the debt was originally contracted or the rate allowed by the decree 
in respect of such debts, whichever is the lowest. For the co¬ 
operative years 1948-49 and 1949-50 (July to June), Government 
had fixed four per cent per annum as the rate of interest for the 
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purposes of awards passed under section 32 (2). In the case of 
awards passed in favour of land mortgage banks, under section 33, 
the bank is entitled to recover the amount due to it from the 
debtor together with interest at a rate not exceeding six per cent 
per annum, that the State Government may notify in that behalf. 
Government had fixed six per cent per annum as the rate of 
interest for the co-operative year (i.e., from July to June) 1948-49 
and 1949-50 for the purposes of an award macle under section 33 
(3) of the Act. 

The Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act is now in opera¬ 
tion in all parts of the State. The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies is responsible for the following items pertaining to the 
administrative provisions of the Act: — 

(1) Propaganda among agriculturists to sec that maximum 
advantage of the benefits bestowed by the Act is availed of by 
those concerned ; 

(2) General assistance and guidance to the courts in determin¬ 
ing the paying and repaying capacity of debtors ; 

(3) Seeing that crop finance is provided to adjusted debtors 
and its recovery is punctually cftccted, and 

(4) Getting the recovery of instalments fixed under the awards 
passed hy the courts. For the administration of the rest of the 
Act civil courts were responsible. 

The Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act was made applic¬ 
able in the district to Mahad, Mangaon, Roha and Pen talukas 
from 1st May 1945 and to the rest of the talukas and petas from 
1st February 1947. 

The following civil courts were entrusted with the work of 
disposing of applications received from debtors and creditors for 
the adjustment of their debts and claims: — 

Name of the civil court Its jurisdiction 


1. 

Alibag 

... (1) Alibag. 

2. 

Pen 

... (1) Pen, (2) some villages from Khalapur 



taluka. 

3. 

Panvel 

... (1) Panvel, (2) Karjat, (3) Uran peta. 

4. 

Pali 

... (1) Sudhagad peta. 

5. 

Roha 

... (1) Roha, (2) nearly 50 per cent villages 



from Mangaon taluka. 

6. 

Mahad 

... (1) Mahad, (2) Poladpur mahal, (3) re¬ 



maining villages from Mangaon 



taluka. 

7. 

Murud 

... (1) Murud, (2) Shriwardhan, (3) Mhasla 


mahal. 

Table No. 3 shows the result achieved by the various civil 
courts in Kolaba District during the period from 1946 to 1956. It 
would be seen that the main purpose underlying the enactment 
of the Act, viz., reducing the burden of agricultural debt and 
enabling the farmers to repay it in easy instalments has been 
achieved to a certain degree. 



.T SHOWING THE ReSIH-T ACHIEVED BY THE VARIOUS ClVIL CoURTS IN KoLABA DISTRICT DURING THE PERIOD FROM 

1st July 1946 to 30ra June 1956 iv regard to Bombay Agriculi'URal Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. 
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The co-operative movement, in the main, covers the growth of 
co-operative credit societies, multi-purpose societies, land mortgage 
banks, non-agricultural credit societies and the central co-operative 
bank. The movement may be said to have started in Kolaba 
District in 1910, when the first co-operative society was established 
at Dahivvali in Karjat Taluka. The object in starting this move¬ 
ment was to make available to the agriculturists cheap credit and 
to develop amongst them a sense of co-operation, mutual help and 
economy. Most of the earlier co-operative societies were establish¬ 
ed in this district with this object in view. Later, the scope of 
this movement was enlarged considerably as it helped to solve 
varied problems relating to rural development. 

In 1960 there were 645 co-operative societies of 23 different types 
working in the district. They were as follows; — 


Serial 

No. 

Type of Society 

No. of 
Societies 

1 

Agricultural Credit Societies (excluding service 

274 


Co-operativca). 


2 

Service Co-operatives 

124 

3 

Urban Credit Societies, Banks. 

12 

4 

Salary Earners’Societies... 

10 

5 

Grain Banks and Societies. ... 

47 

6 

Taluka Purchase and Sale Unions 

9 

7 

Fruit and Vegetable Sale Societies 

2 

8 

Dairy Societies ... ... ... 

2 

9 

Farming 

9 

10 

Irrigation ... 

3 

11 

Processing Societies . 

6 

12 

Crop Protection Societies 

1 

13 

Cattle-Breeding ... 

1 

14 

Taluka Development Boards . 

14 

15 

Forest Labour Contract Societies 

43 

16 

Consumer Societies. 

11 

17 

District Industrial Association ... ... 

1 

18 

Housing Societies... 

12 

19 

Weavers’ Societies . 

5 

20 

Other Industrial Societies 

39 

21 

Fisheries Societies . 

II 

22 

Supervising Unions 

8 

23 

District Co-operative Boards . 

1 


Total 

645 
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The societies accept savings deposits and fixed deposits of a 
duration of not less than six months. Savmcs deposits are accept¬ 
ed from members only on conditions laid down in the bye-laws. 
The rate of interest on deposits is fixed by the managing com¬ 
mittee, with the previous approval of the financing agency. 

These societies advance short-term and intennediate-term loans 
for agricultural and domestic purposes. Short-term loans are 
granted for purposes of meeting expemes on seed, manure, weed¬ 
ing, etc. Intermediate-term loans are granted for two purposes, 
viz., (i) purchase of bullock-carts, iron implements, etc., and for 
ceremonial expenses, the period of the loan bcin^ three years, and 
(ii) payment of old debts and works of land improvement, the 
period of loan being five years. 

The comparative statement given below indicates the progress 
achieved by Agricultural and Multi-purpose Societies (excluding 
Co-operative Grain Bainks and Societies) during recent years. It 
would be seen that both the number and the membership of these 
societies recorded a satisfactory progress. 


These societies are engaged in the supply of short-term and 
intermediate term (i.c., not exceeding five years) finance to agricul¬ 
turists. The area of operation of a society is usually a village, but 
sometimes it covers other villages or hamlets nearby. Residents 
within this area who satisfy certain conditions laid down in the 
bye-laws, can become its members. These societies work on the 
principle of unlimited liability. 

Funds of the society are raised in any or all of the following 
ways, viz., (a) entrance fees, (b) issue of shares, (c)^ receiving 
deposits from—(1) members, and (2) non-members residing within 
a radius of five miles from the village where the society is located 
and (d) raising loans and receiving overdraft facilities from other 
co-operative credit societies or from financing institutions. 
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In 1960 there were 315 Agricultural and Multi-purpose Societies 
with a membership of 37,309. They had a share capital of 
Rs. 13,32,697 and a working capital of Rs. 40,01,172. During 
1958-59, they received Rs. 2,28,261 as loan from the Government 
and Rs. 22,08,807 as loan from the Central Financing Agency. 
The percentage of villages covered by them now stands at 82.11 
while that of agricultural population served hy them at 28.9. The 
increase in the share capital, reserve and other funds shows the 
inherent strength and vitality of the movement. Though the 
movement so far is largely a credit movement, it is also assuming 
a multi-purpose aspect. Thus many of the societies especially in 
National Extension Service Blocks have undertaken the work of 
distribution of Improved seeds and manures. Some of them meet 
domestic re(|uirements on indent basis, while many others work 
as agents for the sale of National Savings Certificates. Some 
societies have btiilt their own godowns and have started activities 
of marketing of agricultural produce. 

Multi-purpose societies, thus, broaden the basis of the primary 
co-operative unit and cater to multifarious and inter-related needs 
of the agriculturist population. 

These banks are meant to provide for the long-term credit needs 
of the cultivators. They grant loans on the security of the landed 
property offered by the borrowers, for (i) redemption of old debts, 
(ii) improvement of agricultural land and the adoption of improv¬ 
ed methods of cultivation, (iii) installation of costly agricultural 
plant and machinery, (iv) improvement on land, etc. Till 1960 
there Avas not a single primary land-mortgage bank in this district. 

These are mostly urban societies supplyinjg credit to members 
who arc generally traders, artisans, factory-workers, salary-earners, 
etc., residing in towns. These societies include urban banks, 
salary-earners^ societies and community societies. 

The area of operation of a society of this type is usually restrict¬ 
ed to a town or a part of a town or even a factory or a department. 
Membership is open to all persons, residing within the area of 
operation and the liability of members is limited. No person, 
however, can become a member of more than one society without 
the previous sanction of the Registrar or Assistant Registrar. 
Capital is raised by issue of shares, accepting deposits on current 
savings and fixed accounts and borrowings from the central 
financing agency. The limit to outside borrowing is restricted to 
eight times the paid-up share capital plus the accumulated reserve 
and building funds minus the accumulated losses. 

Advancing loans to its members is the main function of these 
societies. Loans are advanced on personal security, on mortgage 
of property or on the security of valuables pledged or produce 
hypothecated. Ca,sh credits are allowed and overdrafts sanction¬ 
ed on any of the securities mentioned above. These societies 
undertake modern banking operations like issue of hundis and 
drafts and collection of cheejues, hundis, drafts, etc. 

Following tables give the working of these societies. 

J 206l“25-B. 
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The table reveals that _the number of non-agricultural credit 
societies including urban banks was 22 in 1960. 'iheir member¬ 
ship was 9.991, and they had funds to the tune of Rs. 1,46,710. 
From these funds and from deposits obtained locally these socie¬ 
ties have raised nearly SK).4 per cent of their total capital. Invest¬ 
ments of these banks have also ri.sen consitlcrahly. 

The number of urban banks stood at seven. There is a growing 
demand for banking facilities in urban areas in this district and 
as such most of the urban banks are doing good business. They 
have also been instrumental in popularising the banking habit 
among the urban population of the district. The data reveals two 
facts: firstly, satisfactory progress of the urban banks and secondly, 
their all-round development. The marked increase in the amount 
of investment of these banks is due to their investment of surplus 
funds in the National Plan Loai\ stocks issued by the Government 
of India and also in other public loans floated by Government. 

The Central Bank is the financing agency for the primary co¬ 
operative societies of the district. It also serves as a balancing 
centre in that it acce[)ts the surplus funds of one society at a 
reasonable rare of interest and transfers them to another which 
is in need of more capital than the amount it possesses. 

The liability of the members of the hank is limited and its 
membership consists of both co-operative societies and individuals. 
Membership is ojicn to individuals with a view to providing- 
opportunities to those persons who dc.sirc to Ije the members of 
primary societies but cannot do so on account of the principle of 
unlimited liability on which they function. 

The funds of the Central Bank consist of [i) share capital, (ii) 
reserve and other funds, (iii) depo.siis from societies and the general 
public, and (iv) loans or overdrafts from scheduled banks. Share 
capital and reserve funds form the major portion of the owned 
capital of these banks. They also receive deposits and raise loans. 
The major part of the working capital of the bank is derived from 
short-term deposits. 'I'lic banks are allowed to accept deposits 
from local bodies including municipalities on certain conditions. 
Besides dcposit.s, the Central Bank can raise loans from the apex 
bank. It receives overdraft facilities from the apex bank or the 
Stare Rank of India for purposes of exchange transactions or for 
other needs. 

Financing of agricultural credit .societies within its area of 
operation is the main function of the bank. In order to enable 
central banks to meet the financial needs of the members of 
primary societies other than urban banks and .sales societies, 
against security of agricultural produce and valuables and also to 
provide crop finance in certain cases, they are allowed to provide 
for nominal membership in their bye laws. 

The Central Bank undertakes all banking business, i.e., collection 
and discounting of bills, opening of current accounts, purchase 
and sale of securities, and Lssuc of cheques and drafts, etc. In 
places where multi-purpose societies or sale societies cannot be 
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organised or worked successfully, the Central Bank is advised to 
make arrangements lor the sale of agricultural produce, parti¬ 
cularly of agriculturists who come within the purview of the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act and who are allowed to 
Become nominal members for obtaining crop finance. 

Till 1960 the Bombay Stare Co-operative Bank was functioning 
as the Central Financing Agency for this district through its three 
branches at Karjat, Panvel and Alibag. On 30th September 1960, 
a District Central Co-operative Bank was established in this 
district at Alibag. It has just started functioning. 

Besides the ahove-menrioned societies, there are a number of 
other miscellaneous societies working in the District. They 
include the Purchase and Sale Societies, Consumers' Societies, Grain 
Depots and Grain Societies, Co-operative Housing Societies, 
Fisheries Co-operative Societies, Taluka Development Boards, 
Farming Societies, Lift Irrigation Societies, Milk Supply Societies, 
etc. Moreover, there are also marketing organisations. The role 
of these societies has been recognised at all levels. Their working 
is described hereafter. 

Purchase and Sale Societies have been started at taluka places 
in this district in order to help agriculturists get fair price for 
their produce and supply them goods such as cement sheets, 
manure, cloth, etc., Avhicb arc reepured for their agricultural and 
domestic requirements. 

The first Purchase and Sale Society of this type was started in 
1944 at Panvel in tins district. In I960, there were eleven .socie¬ 
ties working in this district. They have made considerable 
progress. 

The Consumers’ Societies were started so that their members 
may derive benefits by buying commodities at concessional rates. 
By the end of June 1960, there were in all eleven con.sumers’ 
stores with 635 members. These societies worked quite successfully 
during the war years. Distribution of foodgrains and cloth was 
done through them. Of these societies the names of Khopoli 
Co-operative Consumers’ Syndicate, Tata Camp and the Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers’ Society at Mangaon should be specially mentioned 
for their successful working. The share capital of the 11 societies 
in this district comes to Rs. 32,710, reserve and other funds 
to Rs. 38,223 and borrowings to Rs. 8,975. 

With the intention of making available to the agriculturists the 
required supply of seeds and to help them acquire the necessary 
stocks of grain to maintain their families the Government started 
Grain Depots in several villages in 1939. In the beginning loans 
to these depots were made in kind, by way of foodgrains. Deposits 
in kind were also accepted from village people. The operations 
of Grain Depots were carried on under the supervision of Revenue 
authorities. 
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In 1960 there were about 671 grain depots run by the Revenue 
department in this district. With a view to organising them on 
a co-operative basis, the Government started to convert them into 
grain societies. The total number of grain depots so far conven¬ 
ed into Co-operative Grain Societies is 39. By the end of June 
1960, there were 47 grain banks with 2,947 members. Their 
paid-up capital, deposits of individual members and other deposits 
were Rs. 46,558, Bs. 260 and Rs. 561, respectively, while the 
statutory and other reserves came to Rs. 59,498 and Rs. 13,630 
respectively. Their advances by way of loans to their members 
amounted to Rs. 53,220 and recovery to Rs. 28,652 till 1960. 

Co-operative Housing Societies exist in both rural and urban 
areas. They are formed for backward class people and middle 
class people. Out of these societies, eight societies were registered 
with the object of getting the benefit of the Post-War Reconstruc¬ 
tion Scheme No. 219. Out of these eight societies, five societies 
possessed lands and two societies constructed 35 tenements. 

There were in I960 twelve Co-operative Housing Societies in all. 
Of these six were meant for scheduled castes, two for scheduled 
tribes and four for other persons. Together they had a member¬ 
ship of 363 persons. Their paid-up capital, reserve and other 
funds and total borrowings came to Rs. 1,24,715, Rs. 8,161 and 
Rs. 41,068 respectively. Their total assets and liabilities amounted 
to Rs. 3,12,349 and Rs. 3,22,879, respectively. 

Next to agriculture, fisheries is an' important industry in this 
district. Fisheries societies were started so that people engaged 
in the occupation might make better progress by working on co¬ 
operative lines. These societies numbered eleven in 1960 and 
their membership came to 1,371. Their total paid-up capital, 
reserve and other funds and total borrowings were Rs, 18,205, 
Rs. 7,860 and Rs. 24,288 respectively. They borrowed from the 
Government and from other sources. The societies advanced 
loans to the extent of Rs. 22,901 in 1960, and recovered Rs, 13,541. 
They received Government aid of Rs. 1,720 by way of subsidies. 

The Alibag Sahakarl Macchiinar and Sale Society is treated as 
a Taluka Society and has been issued a licence for importing 
fishing machinery. Its activities are expected to be expanded in 
the near future. 

Farming Societies include collective farming societies, joint 
farming societies and tenant farming societies. By the end of 
June I960, there w'ere six Tenant Farming Societies in the district 
with a membership of 225 persons. They commanded an area of 
17 acres and 18 gunthas. Their paid-up share capital, reserve and 
other funds and total borrowings from Government and other 
sources were Rs. 3,430, Rs. 441 and Rs. 15,700 respectively. Total 
assets and liabilities of these societies came to Rs. 17,456 and 
Rs. 13,664 respectively. 

Besides farming societies there were three Gram Swaraj 
Mandals with a membership of 66 persons. They commanded 
113.94 acres of land. Their paid-up capital amounted to Rs. 660 
while reserve and other funds, to Rs. 66 only. 
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To increase agricultural produciion by irrigating land with the 
help of lift pumps, lift irrigation societies have been started. In 
1960 there were tnree societies of this type working in the district. 
Two in Panvcl and Khalapur talukas utilised water of Patalganga 
river. These societies were given pumps by Government under 
National Extension Service Scheme. The third society was started 
at Bhada in Mangaon taluka. It obtained a loan of Rs. 3,740 and 
a subsidy of Rs. 3,740 Iroiii the Government for installation of an 
engine and pumping sets. The society commands 25 acres of area. 
The paid-up capital, reserve and other funds and total borrowings 
of these Wicieties were Rs. 1,695, Rs. 1,032 and Rs. 8,280 respectively. 

Taluka Development Boards in the district were formed to 
help the agriculturists get improved types of implements, seeds 
and manures and to advise them on matters relating to agricul¬ 
tural production. All the programmes relating to demonstration, 
puhlie instruction and general welfare of people in the district are 
expected to be carried out by these Boards. The progress of these 
Boards till 1959 can be seen from the following table; — 

TAB1.E No. 9 


Year 

1 

No. of 1 

Boards ' 

! 

Mcmber.s | 

j 

1 

Reserve and 
other j 

Funds 

Working 

Capital 


j i 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1947. 

1 3 

1,312 

7,315 

7,315 

1952-53 . 

12 

1,770 

10,179 

10,179 

1958-59 . 

14 

1,124 

• • 

• • 


III addition to the above societies there were two milk-supply 
societies and one crop-protection society in Kolaba district. The 
totcal paid-up capital and reserve and other funds of the former 
came to Rs. 2,0(K), and Rs. 54 respectively, while those of the 
latter came to Rs. 90 and Rs. 18 respectively. 

Taluka Co-operative Supervising Unions were started in the 
district with the intention of giving direction, advice aiicl assist¬ 
ance to the agricultural and multi-purpose societies in villages 
after a regular and careful insjxTrion of their work. They 
.supervise the societie.s affiliated to them and make their working 
effective. They also help these societies to get loans from the 
Central Co-operative Banks and to recover the amounts. 

Till 1950 there was only one union in the district. In 1960 there 
were four unions of tliis type with 295 societies affiliated to them. 
Their total income including the Government grant of Rs. 6,783 
was Rs. 6,891, while the expenditure exceeded the income by 
Rs. 143. The societies secure their deposits in three ways, viz.: 
(i) by obtaining grants from Government, (ii) by contributions, and 
(iii) by donations. 
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Over and above all these societies there is a District Co-opera¬ 
tive Board established in 1950 with a view to propagating the co¬ 
operative spirit among the people and to give training to the 
members o£ co-operative societies regarding their work. The 
Board had 52 primary societies, eight central supervising unions 
and 34 individuals as its members by June, I960. The Board has 
done useful work and has received Rs. 5,808 as grant from the 
Government. 

Sarvodaya area comprises a compact block of 57 villages from 
Alibag, Roha and Murud talukas of the district. The scheme 
aims at an all-sided development in fields of education, social 
welfare, co-operation, etc. In 1960 there were nine societies of this 
type working in the district. 

It would be clear from the account of the Co-operative Societies 
presented above that the progress of co-operative movement in the 
district is very limited. Although the number of societies has 
increased during war time and though thej have served their 
members and the public through their distnhutivc functions, the 
main work of granting adecpiatc credit to the agriculturists was 
not given full attention to. Agriculriiral credit movement has 
great scope in the district; the need is to organise more 
agricultural primaries to cover all villages and to bring as 
much of rural population as [wssihle in the co-operative fold. 
Similarly, with a view to linking credit with marketing the Taluka 
Co-operative Purchase and Sales Unions should be put to active 
work. As the processing of paddy plays a vital role they need to 
be given preference over other types of societies. 

Attempts to regulate markets at all the taluka places are in 
progress. Marketing Committees are, therefore, expected to come 
up one after another at important trade centres. 

With shortcomings resulting from unfavourable physical factors, 
Kolaba district has long since remained backward both agricul¬ 
turally and industrially. Banking business, therefore, is very 
little developed in it. At the time the old District Gazetteer was 
published there were no banking establishments in Kolaba district. 
The beginning of banking may be said to have been made as late 
as 1925 when the first co-operative bank, viz., the Pen Urban Co¬ 
operative Bank, Ltd., was established at Pen. The joint-stock 
bank came even later than this. At present there are only three 
joint-stock banks in the district. All these are branch offices of 
banks registered outside the district. The names of these banks, 
their location and the year of their establishment are given 
belou'; — 

Year of 

Name Location establishment 

1 ) The State Bank of India .. Alibag .. 1956 - 

2) The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd., Mahad 
^3) The Bank of Maharashtra Ltd., Panvel 
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CHAPTER 6. 0 £ these the first one, viz,, the State Bank of India was opened at 

Bankinii Alibag on 7th December 1956. Arrangements are in progress t(i 

Trade and Open offices of the Bank at Mahad and Panvel. The State Bank 

Commerce. conducts Government business and affords remittance and 

^^Finance^^ exchange facilities to local banks and public. 

Banking. joint-.stock banks in the district including the State 

Bank of India provide the usual banking facilities to the public 
including the financing of trade and agriculture and storage and 
movement of agricultural produce. The main object of many of 
these banks is to encourage the habit of banking especially in 
rural areas and to cater to the financial needs of rural population 
through their offices. 
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TABLE No. 12 
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Ownership of Deposits (Other Deposits), 1955. 
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The Small Savings Movement was started in India during 1945 
with a view to mopping up purchasing power to fight the rising 
spiral of inflation. The Planning Commission later on recognised 
Small Savings as the most important source of financing Govern¬ 
ment expenditure on capital schemes included in the Five-Year 
Plans. The Government of India has been, therefore, trying to 
intensify Small Savings as a mass movement aimed at cultivating 
a national habit of thrift. 

The following categories of investments have been classified as 
Small Savings investments: — 

(1) Post Office Savings Bank Deposits. 

(2) Twelve-Year National Plan Savings Certificates. 

(3) Ten-Year Treasury Saviirgs Deposit Certificates. 

(4) Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates. 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme. 

(6) Prize Bonds. 

The post-office savings banks constitute the most important 
source for collection of small savings e^ecially from people of 
small means. The agency of the post-office savings banks is very 
much suited to the rural areas where there are very little banking 
facilities. Moreover, as an agency of the Government it enjoys 
complete confidence of the people. To-day the post-office savings 
bankvS provide a large net-work of offices spread throughout th^e 
country and could be developed without incurring any consider¬ 
able expenditure, 

Kolaba district is served with a large net-work of post-offices. 
At present there are as many as 74 post-offices in the district most 
of which do savings bank work. An increase in their number 
especially in the rural parts of the district, would encourage an 
expansion in savings in the future. 

The post-office savings scheme is one in which even the poorest 
can participate. A person can open his account with Rs. 2 at any 
post-office which does savings bank work. An account may be 
opened by an individual himself or by two persons, jointly payable 
to (i) both or (ii) either. Interest allowed for this deposit on 
individual and joint account is 2% per cent, for the first 10,000 
rupees and 2 per cent, on the sum exceeding that amount. The 
maximum amount an individual can deposit is Rs. 15,000. The 
same facilities are accorded to non-profit making institutions and 
co-operative societies. The Small Savings Movement thus affords 
the cheapest facility to every citizen to contribute his humble 
mite to national development. 

These certificates have been issued by the Government of India 
with effect from June, 1957. They carry a higher rate of interest 
yielding on maturity a return of 5.4 per cent, per annum simple 
interest and 4.25 per cent, per annum compound interest free of 
income-tax. The interest begins to accumulate after the second 
year. Investment in these certificates can be made to a limit of 
J-2061—26-B. 
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Rs. 25,000 individually or Rs. 50,000 jointly (two adults). Register¬ 
ed co-operative societies, local authorities, land mortgage banks, 
charitable, religious, educational or other institutions, donations 
to which are exempt from payment of income-tax, can invest up 
to Rs. 1,00,000. There is no limit for investing Provident Fund 
amounts in these certificates. Another advantage is that the 
certificates can be transferred to a near relative ‘’for natural love 
and affection” {even within one year). The certificates are avail¬ 
able in denominations of Rs. 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 
and can be purchased from any post-office doing savings bank 
work. 

Ten-year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates, bearing income- 
tax free interest at 4 per cent, per annum can be purchased at 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India or the State Bank and branches 
of the State Bank of Hyderabad. They are available also at all 
treasuries and sub-treasuries where there are no offices of aforesaid 
banks. 

These certificates are sold in multiples of Rs. 50 and yield an 
income-tax free interest at 4 per cent, per annum, payable at the 
end of every year. If the amount invested is withdrawn before 
the full maturity period of 10 years, then a certain discount has 
to be paid. The highest amount of discount in any year is only 
Rs. dyii on Rs. 100 invested. 

The investment in these certificates can be made by cash or by 
cheque. The maximum amount that can be invested depends 
upon whether the investor is an individual or an institution. This 
scheme is best for those who wish to keep their investment or 
capital intact. 

The figures of receipts of these certificates at Kolaba Treasury 
and Sub-Treasuries and also at the State Bank, Alibag indicate the 
nature of investment in these certificates. 


During the period from 1951 to 1958 receipts at Kolaba 
Treasury and Sub-Treasuries were as follows ;— 


Year 

Rs. 

Year 

Rs. 

1951-52 .. 

6,400-00 

1955-56 

.. 1,15,500-00 

1952-53 .. 

.. 80,400-00 

1956-57 

.. 71,800-00 

1953-54 .. 

., 59,800-00 

1957-58 

37,450-00 

1954-55 .. 

.. 78,100-00 




Total Rs. 4,49,450*00. 



The total receipts at the State Bank of India, Alibag from 
1956—59 amounted to Rs. 38,400.00. 

This is an ideal scheme for investing accumulated savings in a 
lump-sum. The annuity certificates yield a regular monthly 
income for the investor. The amount invested in these certi¬ 
ficates is refunded together with compound interest of approxi¬ 
mately 4.25 per cent, per annum by way of monthly payments 
spread over a period of fifteen ' years. The amount paid to the 
investor each month is free of income-tax and super-tax. Invest¬ 
ments in Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates are available for a 
single adult, two adults jointly and a guardian on behalf of a 
minor. Institutions, corporations and firms, cannot make invest¬ 
ments in these certificates, 
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The Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates are available at all places 
where Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates are sold. They were 
issued from 2nd January 1958 in multiples of Rs. 3,325 up to a 
maximum of Rs. 26,600 securing to the holder a substantial 
monthly payment. The investor can draw this monthly payment 
at any treasury or sub-treasury in India or at any of the Public 
Debt Offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Bangalore. 
He can also keep the certificates with the Public Debt Office for 
safe custody and get monthly return over it. 

During the period of three years from 1954-55 to 1956-57, the 
receipts of these certificates at Kolaba Treasury and Sub- 
Treasuries amounted to Rs. 94,500.00. 

In order to encourage the habit of regular savings of small 
amounts which could be useful on specific occasions like marriage, 
education of children, building of a house, etc. Government have 
introduced, with effect from 2nd January 1959, a scheme called 
the ‘Cumulative Time Deposit .Scheme’ within the framework of 
the ‘Post Office Savings Bank.' 

A Savings Bank account can be opened at a post-office hy a 
single adult or two adults jointly, payable, to both jointly or either 
of them or a guardian on behalf of a minor or a lunatic. There 
are two types of accounts—one of five years maturity value and 
the other of ten years maturity value. The interest for a 
monthly deposit of Rs. 10 in a 5-year account works out 
at about 3.30 per cent, at maturity while for a monthly deposit 
of Rs, 10, it works our at about 3.80 per cent, at maturity. The 
interest is free ol income-tax and super-tax. Any adult or two 
can open an account but it should not exceed Rs. 12,000 during 
the entire period. Withdrawals of sums in multiples of Rs. 10 
totalling not more than 50 per cent, of the deposits made into the 
accounts arc allowed once in the case of a 5-year account and 
twice in the case of a 10-year account, after the account has been 
in operation for at least one year. The amount withdrawn will be 
deducted from the amount payable under the account, together 
with simple interest thereon at 6 per cent, per annum. The 
scheme has been put into operation in the district very recently 
and the investments in it have not amounted to any considerable 
significance. 

Prior to the establishment of the Life Insurance Corporation 
there was very little development of insurance business in Kolaba 
district, The Life Insurance Corporation was officially establish¬ 
ed on 1st September, 1956 by the Government of India. From 
this date all the insurance companies and provident fund societies 
ceased to carry on life insurance business in India. Even the 
insurance business of the foreign insurers was vested in the Corpo¬ 
ration, General insurance, however, which includes fire, marine, 
accident, etc., is still kept open to private enterprise. Most of the 
companies which had life insurance business as the main business 
ceased to exist consequent upon the nationalisation of life insurance 
business. 
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Acconling to the new organisational and administrative set-up 
of the Lite insurance Corporation. Kolaha district, is placed under 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Bombay Division of the Western 
Zone together with Thana district. The total number of agents 
canvassing insurance business in the district on 31st December, 
1956 was 284. This number rose to 318 by 31st l>ccember, 1957 
and to 464 during the next year, that is, in 1958. Total business 
proposed and completed during the first year, that is in 1957, 
amounted to Rs, 19,09,500 and Rs. 16,90,750 respectively. Number 
of proposals at the same time was 691 while the policies entertain¬ 
ed were 619, The progress of business was quite remarkable 
during the next year. The sum proposed came to Rs. 23.65,250 
while the business completed was worth Rs. 16,17,750. The policies 
proposed and completed during this period were 971 and 686, 
respectively. The business done, thus, augurs well for the future 
development in the field of insurance in Kolaha district. 


The problem of rural indebtedness is, perhaps, the most import¬ 
ant problem in the agricultural sector of our economy. The 
Indian agriculturist is born in debt, he lives in debt and he dies in 
debt also. Owing to his poverty and instability of income he has 
been always at the mercy of the village money-lender or Savkar 
who used to squeeze him out completely. For want of financial 
assistance he could do little to improve the production of his land. 
It was with a view to helping him out of his plight that the system 
of Tagai was devised even before the British regime. The British 
administrators adopted the already existing system and passed a 
number of Tagai Acts between 1871 and 1879, No active assist¬ 
ance, however, was given till the I.and Improvement Loans Act of 
1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 were passed. The 
former Act is Ijroadly concerned with long-term loans, while the 
latter deals with a slrort-term accommodation. 


Loans under this Act arc granted to cultivators for works of 
improvement on land such as construction of wells and tanks, 
preparation of land for irrigation, drainage, reclaimation of land, 
enclosures, etc. The Collector, the Prant Officer and the Mamlat- 
dar, are authorised to grant loans up to specified limits bearing an 
interest of 8^ per cent, i.e., 16 pies per rupee per annum. In 
some cases the Government may reduce the rate of interest or 
charge no interest at all in case the loan is given when the granter 
is satisfied as to the security. Generally immovable property is 
demanded as security against loans to be advanced. 

Loans under this Act may be granted to holders of arable lands 
for purchase of seed, fodder, agricultural stock or implements. 
Loans are also granted to hire cattle, to rebuild houses destroyed 
by calamities, to maintain cultivators while engaged in work on 
land, etc. The rate of interest, the type of security and the terms 
and conditions of the grant of loans are the same as under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 
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The following tabular statement shows the extent of Govern¬ 
ment assistance under these Acts in Kolaba district. 


TABLE No. 14. 


banking Total Amount of Tagai Loans Advanced in Kolaba District. 
AND Finance. 


Financial 

Assistance to 

Agriculture. Year 

Agricult urists’Loans 

Act of 1884. 

For wells 

For land 
improve¬ 
ment 

For bund 
and 

bullocks 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1949-50 . 

12,050 

2.64,165 

3,39,190 

6.15,405 

1950-51 . 

12,950 

2,63,513 

1.55.985 

4,32,448 

1952-53 . 

9,850 

7,23,447 

78,640 

8,11,937 

1954-55 . 

16,800 

88,026 

2,24,280 

3,29,106 

1955-56 . 

1,250 

68,350 

2,06,800 

2,76,400 

1957-58 . 

5,150 

34,773 

1,06,495 

1,46,418 

1958-59 . 

46,100 

1,40,669 

1,75,942 

3,62,711 

1959-60 . 

4,100 

1,07,637 

1,. 1,373 

2,33,110 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that the total amount 
of tagai loans has decreased considerably during the last decade 
although there has been a continuous and an increasing demand 
for financial assistance from the agriculturists who often try to 
seek accommodation w'ith the money-lenders. The decrease in 
the amounts of loans granted may be due to the fact that once 
the loan is granted it becomes very difficult for the Government to 
recover it. 

State Aid to The Kolaba district has a coastline of about ninety miles, 
IS enes. indented by a number of creeks and estuaries. Fishing, therefore, 

forms an important industry of the people. The number of per¬ 
sons employed in the fisheries was 8,146 according to the 1951 
Census. Most of the fishermen are engaged in small boat fishing. 
There are no large-scale fishing units in the district. 


In most fishing villages the middlemen supply credit to fisher¬ 
men. They generally bind the fishermen’s catches though not at 
fixed rates. In many fishing villages there are co-operative socie-' 
ties which now meet part or all the credit requirements of fisher¬ 
men, Some societies market the fishermen’s catches and recover 
the loans thereby. 

Long-term credit is not available from co-operative societies. 
The same has to he obtained from the money-lenders. The rate 
of interest charged by the money-lenders is sometimes as high a.s 
37^ per cent. Taking into consideration the financial needs of the 
fishermen as well as the growing importance of fisheries, the 
Government of India set up in 1945 a full-fledged Directorate of 
Fisheries under which a number of schemes have been operating. 
The fisheries schemes have a dual importance. Firstly, they serve 
as supplementary to the programme of Grow More Food campaign 
and secondly, they help in ameliorating the conditions of the 
fishing community which are generally very backward. 
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The Department of Fisheries grants loans and subsidies to 
fishermen and their co-operative societies for various purposes 
such as purchasing of engines, mechanisation of fishing crafts, 
purchasing and repairing of fishing equipments such as boats, 
nets, engines, trucks, ice-plant, etc. 

The principal terms and conditions governing the financial 
assistance are as follows:-— 

(1) Tangible security valued to the extent of V/^ times the 
loan amount has to be furnished by the loanee. If not, a 
personal surety solvent to the extent of twice the amount of the 
loan with a letter of consent from surety has to be furnished. 

(2) Tlie loan exceeding Rs. 1,000 is generally paid m two 
equal instalments, the first instalment being payable immediate¬ 
ly after a mortgage-deed is executed and the second instalment 
after vouchers for the expenditure from the first instalment 
are produced. 

(3) Loans for engines are granted in one instalment. 

Besides loans, fishermen are granted a subsidy on the specific 
condition that they should form a group of five to ten fishermen 
who should be members of a local fishermen’s co-operative society 
and do fishing collectively. The amount of subsidy in each case 
is generally 33 to 50 per cent. The repayment of the loan com¬ 
mences three months after the loan is disbursed. The loan is 
repayable in equal monthly instalments over a period of five years. 
The loanees arc required to furnish .securities, either collateral only, 
equal to V/^ times the loan amounts, or both personal and 
collateral securities each equivalent in value to the loan amounts. 

Following statement will show the amounts of loans advanced 
to fishermen and their co-operative societies during 1952-53 and 
1956-57. These also Include loans granted for purchase of 
engines: — 


Year 

Amount 
of loan 

Amount 
of subsidies 


Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

1952-53 . 

35.850-00 

81,416-62 

1953-54 . 

33,900-00 

1,21,000-00 

1954-55 . 

39,800-00 

1,22,466-00 

1955-56 . 

30,115-81 

2.74,490-97 

1936-57 . 

1,32,929-37 

4,48,338-003 

1,000-00/ 


Besides substantial financial assistance as indicated above, tlie 
State has also undertaken to start a Marine Biological Research 
Station at Ratnagiri, a number of fisheries schools, etc. 

1, These figures are for all the districts in Maharashtra and not for Kolaba dis- 
trict alone. 
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In order to help such small-scale c.stablishments and cottage 
industries Government is granting them financial assistance under 
the State-aid to Small-scale and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935. 
This scheme is mainly intended to assist those units which cannot 
ordinarily secure assistance either from the Industrial Finance 
Corporation or from the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 
Under the scheme loans are given to artisans for the purchase of 
tools and equipment and also to serve as working capital. These 
loans are repayable in fifty monthly instalments, and bear a 
per cent, rate of interest. 

The general backwardness of the district and particularly of the 
industrial sector of it necessitates a grant of substantial financial 
help to the small and big industries of the district for their revival 
and growth. Under the State-aid to Industries Rules, 1935, some 
assistance was given to small-scale and cottage industries in 
Kolaba district since the inception of the scheme in 1935. A 
major portion of the assistance was given to the industry of 
transportation of goods by sea, as that forms the most important 
industry of this coastal district. The loans were given in all the 
cases save one for the purchase of raw materials. The rate of 
interest charged was 5/z per cent compound interest in all the 
cases. However, the duration for the repayment of loans was not 
the same in all cases as could be seen from table Number 15. 
The loan was to be repaid cither in quarterly or monthly instal¬ 
ments. In some cases, the instalments were annual. 


With a view to implementing the recommendations of the AH 
India Small Scale Industries Board, the Government of India 
established a Small Scale Industries Section in the Department of 
Industries, On the advice of the Board following definition of “a 
Small Scale Unit” was accepted by the Board; — 

“A Small Scale Unit is an industrial unit employing less than 
fifty persons (where power is used) or less than hundred persons 
(where power is not used) and having a capital of not more 
than five lakhs of rupees.” 



Statement showing the Particulars of Loans Distributed in Kolaba District from 

THE Inception of SAI Scheme (1935 to 1955). 
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In order to develop cottage and small-scale industries, the then 
Government of Bombay adopted a liberal policy throughout the 
post-war period. The Second Five-Year Plan accorded full 
support to this policy. To implement this policy the Government 
established a separate department known as the Department of 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. The Department 
worked out following schemes for giving financial assistance to 
cottage and village industries and has made considerable progress 
in meeting the financial demands of many artisans and co¬ 
operatives, 

(i) Under the scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to educated 
iinemployed persons and bona fide craftsmen for purchase of tools 
ind equipment financial assistance up to Rs. 3,000 can be sanction¬ 
ed to educated unemployed persons and financial assistance up to 
Rs. 2,000 to trained and hereditary artisans in the form of loan 
and subsidy. Under this scheme only one person was given 
Rs. 1,500—Rs. 500 for tools and machines and Rs. 1,000 for work¬ 
ing capital—in 1959. Repayment was to be made by instalments 
of Rs. 30 each. 

(ii) Under the scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Back- 
w'ard Class artisans for the purchase of tools and equipment and 
for working capital financial assistance is given according to the 
rules. Preference and concession are given to those who were 
trained in Government peripatetic schools or institutions rCcognis- 
sed by Government. Sixteen persons from the backward class 
group were granted loans and subsidies under the scheme. The 
amounts of loan varied from Rs. 125 in some cases to’Rs. 1,750 in 
others; while amounts of subsidies varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 250. 
Interest was charged at the rate of 4j/j per cent, in most of the 
cases. Some of the loans were free of interest. 

(iii) Under the scheme for Grant of loans and subsidies to co¬ 
operative societies for purchase of tools and equipment and to serve 
as working capital co-operative societies whose one-third member¬ 
ship consist of bona fide craftsmen can be granted financial 
assistance up to Rs. 5,000 of which half the amount can be granted 
in the form of subsidy. Loans, are given free of interest to those 
co-operative societies, tlie majority of whose members come from 
backward classes. For other societies interest at 4p2 per cent, is 
charged. 

So far six industrial co-operatives in Kolaba district have 
received benefits under this scheme. Together they have received 
(from 1952 to 1958) Rs. 11,710 as loan and Rs. 1,400 as subsidy. 
Most of the loan was interest-free but in some cases the co¬ 
operatives were required to pay interest. The interest charged was 
4)4 per cent, and the loan was to be repaid in regular instalments. 

(iv) Under the scheme for Grant of Nutan Ghanis on loan-cnw- 
subsidy basis the ‘Ghanis’ arc sanctioned to hereditary telis, 
oilmen’s co-operative societies and other institutions. The scheme 
is started to induce oilmen to use improved types of Ghanis and 
thereby enable them to increase production. Telis are also eligible 
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for financial assistance up to Rs. 1,(KX) for the purchase of raw 
material and for working capital. Nutan Ghanis are supplied to 
tclis and their co operative societies on Ioan-c«m-subsidy basis. 
As there is very little production of groundnuts in the district, 
there are few societies of oilmen here. Most of the oil is imported 
from outside. The financial assistance given to the oilmen m this 
district is, therefore, nil. 

Under the Second Five-Year Plan, Government granted financial 
assistance to Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes for building 
houses. The grants were mostly in the form of subsidies and 
were made through the Collector to the different blocks in the 
district. 

Conditions governing the assistance were as follows.—The rate 
of assistance was Rs. 750 per house and the beneficiaries had to 
pay the remaining cost of construction, which was estimated at 
about Rs. 250. Tlie scheme was to be implemented through 
National Extension Service agency. The houses should be per¬ 
manent structures and should normally cost between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 1,250. 

In Kolaha district following were the amounts distributed to 
the different blocks during 1959-GO and 1960-61: — 


Block 

1959-60 

1960-61 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Roha 

18,000 

30,600 

Shriwardhan 

12,750 

800 

Sudhagad 

28.125 

17,150 

Khalapur 

6,750 

5,300 

Mahad 


375 

Murud .. 


1,845 


There were only four Private Limited Companies in the district 
in 1959. The oldest of these companies was the Patalganga 
Agencies Private Ltd., registered in 1943. The other companies 
were registered between 1947 and 1952. A classification of these 
companies according to the nature of bu.siness they tran.sact shows 
that out of these four companies one is a manufacturing company 
and the rest arc trading companies. Following table gives the 
break-up of these companies according to the nature of their 
business: — 

Type No. of Companies 

Manufacturing. — 

Oil Mill . I 

Trading .— 

General Trading . 2 

Agency Business. 1 
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The total paid-up capital of all tlie.se companies amounted to 
Rs. 5,56,025 while their authorised capital was Rs. 8,25,000 by the 
end of 1959. Most of the companies had sold ordinary shares, the 
total value of which was Rs. 7,42,025. The other types of share.s 
were not in great demand in the money market. 


By the end of 1959 there were only five Public Limited 
Companies in Kolaba district cxcludiim two banks. They also 
did not include investment trusts. The Rashtratej Prasarak 
Mandal was the oldest company registered as far back as 1935. 

The classification of these companies is as under: — 


Type. No. 

Man ufacturing. — 

Printing and Publishing ... ... ... 1 

Public Utility .— 

Electricity Supply. 2 

Fanning and Cultivatioji. ... ... 2 


The total paid-up and authorised capital of all these companies 
amounted to Rs. 1,70,000 and Rs. 1,18,225, respectively. Almost 
all the shares of these companies were ordinary shares. 

SECTION II- TRADE 

Kolaba district is not a big centre of trade and commerce. 
With a total population of 9,09,083, trade and commerce account¬ 
ed for hardly 9,866 persons in 1951. The percentage of the self- 
■snpporting traders and business men in the total population works 
out at only 1.1. 

The table below gives the number of self-.«upporting per,sons 
engaged in various trades in Kolaba district. 



Number of Self-Supporting Persons Engaged in Various Trades in 1951 in Kolaba District. 
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Of 9,866 self-supporting persons, 5,870 were from rural areas and 
the remaining 3,996 were from urban areas. This brings home 
the fact that from the point of view of employment, trade and 
commerce are located, to a large extent, in the rural areas. The 
turnover of trade, however, is larger in urban areas. 

Employment in retail trade was higher than in wholesale trade. 
Retail trade in food-stuffs engaged the largest number of persons, 
viz., 5,197. In both retail and wholesale trades, the class of 
independent workers dominated. 

The statement below gives the extent of employment in the 
various categories of trade and commerce during the census years 
of 1911, 1921 and 1931:^ 

TABLE No. 17 

Extent of Employment in Various Categories of Trades 
IN Kolaba District. 


Serial 

No. 

Categories of Trade 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1 

Banks and establishments of credit, ex¬ 
change and insurance. 

647 

365 

142 

2 

Brokers,commission agents and exporters 

34 

52 

10 

3 

Trade in textiles .. 

318 

305 

202 

4 

Trade in skins, furs, etc. 

14 

36 

9 

5 

Trade in wood 

20 

32 

37 

6 

Trade in metals .. 

22 

16 

6 

7 

Trade in pottery, bricks, tiles 


82 

18 

8 

Trade in chemical products 

53 


166 

9 

Trade in hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc.,. 

392 

884 

795 

10 

Other trade in food-stuff 

3,848 

7,133- 


11 

Trade in clothing and other toilet articles 

30 

141 

12 

Trade in furniture 

31 

73 

94 

13 

Trade in building material 

217 

63 

8 

14 

Means of transport 

53 

69 

66 

15 

Trade in fuel 

549 

6,921 

1.022 

16 

Trade in articles of luxury and those per¬ 
taining to letters, arts and science. 

233 

339 

341 

17 

Trade of other sorts 

387 

82 

715 


Total 

6,820 

16,482 

3,772 


This statement is intended to serve as a historical presentation 
of the pattern and extent of employment in trade and commerce 
in the district. The table, however, does not give a real picture of 
the pattern of employment because the basis of the censuses was 
also far from satisfactory, and there was not a sufficient degree of 
uniformity in the enumeration of persons employed in various 
trades. 

Employment in trade in food-stuffs during the 1911, 1921 and 
1931 censuses was the highest. Kolaba being an exporting centre 
of firewood and charcoal, employment in fuel trade was also of 
considerable dimensions. There were very few banking and 
financial institutions in the district, which explains the low 
employment in them. 

In the following paragraphs is described the structure, organisa¬ 
tion and volume of trade in the district. 
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With the changing times there has been a constant evolutionary 
process moulding the socio-economic structure, and consequently, 
the pattern and organisation of trade and commerce since the 
beginning of this century. The pattern of trade existing then 
was the by-product of the tendency towards more or less a self- 
sufficient economy. The masses were very poor, and the means 
of transport and communications were far from adequate, and 
consequently, needs of the people were adjusted in such a way 
that only goods locally produced were consumed. Cloth, pots, 
jowar, cutlery, building materials, etc., were imported, while rice, 
coconuts, salt, dried fish and firewood were exported. Thus the 
volume of trade with other districts was smaller in comparison to 
the one that exists at present. 

Till 1947, there was neither a co-operative marketing institution, 
nor any corporate body undertaking marketing business. Regula¬ 
tion of markets through agricultural produce market committees 
established under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 
1939, was non-existent up to 1955, when such an institution was 
.sponsored at Karjat. Unfortunately, existence of the market 
committees at Karjat, Panvel and Pen is of unimportant conse¬ 
quence and meagre utility. A number of co-operative marketing 
organisations have recently come into existence in this district in 
the trade of paddy, apta leaves, etc. However, pace of growth of 
the co-operative marketing movement had been very slow and it 
touched a very small sector of the population. Agents of many 
syndicates at Bombay purchase paddy, rice, wood, coconuts and 
betel-nuts in the markets in Kolaba. They organise themselves 
to move the terms of trade in their favour. The primary sellers 
of agricultural produce, though more conscious and informed than 
before, remain an unorganised and exploited class. 

The destinations and quantum of trade are conditioned to some 
extent by the availability of the means of transport and communi¬ 
cations or which a detailed description is given in the next chapter. 
However, an appraisal of the commercially important routes is 
necessary in the context of this chapter. The topographical 
features of Kolaba district never encouraged the construction of 
roads in old times. However, in the course of the post-war 
development programme and the subsequent development works 
under the two five-year plans, a good many roads were construct¬ 
ed and improved. The Bombay-Poona National Highway, which 
passes from a commercially important town like Panvel, serves as 
a connecting link to Bombay, Poona and Sholapur. Thousands 
of goods trucks daily traverse this road. The Bombay-Konkan- 
Goa State Highway, which passes from north to south in the 
district, serves as a connecting link between the Bombay-Poona 
road, Mahad-Shirwal-Lonand-Pandharpur road, Poladpur-Maha- 
baleshwar-Surul road, Wakan-Pali-Khopoli road (all state high¬ 
ways), and several major district roads. This highway serves 
greatly the paddy and rice trade in this district. The Mahad- 
Shirwal-Lonand-Pandharpur road and Poladpur-Mahabaleshwar- 
Surul road connect this district with the commercial centres in 
Satara, Poona and Sholapur districts. 
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I'he people of this district have for long felt the need of a 
railway network in the district. The proposed Diva-Panvel-Uran 
railway is calculated to satisfy the needs of trade and transport. 
Karjat is the only taluka served at present by railway. 

Kolaba being a coastal district, a number of ports have been 
serving its inland trade by navigation through its creeks. A 
detailed account of coastal trade is given in one of the following 
sections. Murud, Shriwardhan, Karanja, Mora, Revdanda and 
Rajpuri are the notable ports in Kolaba. The waterways in this 
district are connected with the ports in this district as well as 
Bornbay and Thana. 

However, the inadequacy of speedy and convenient transport 
facilities which adversely affects the pattern of trade of Kolaba, 
becomes obvious in the face of the following two factors, viz., 
that the waterways cannot be used in the normal way during the 
rains and that many roads are not motorable during the rainy 
season and places like Shriwardhan and Murud are almost 
inapproachable in the monsoons. 

By the end of the 19th century and beginning of the 20th, the 
articles chiefly imported in Kolaba were beams, planks of Malabar 
teak, mortar, paints, nails, screws and hinges among building 
materials; glass, porcelain, copper, brass, pots, dried fruits, 
coconuts, betel-nuts, wheat, gram, chillies, spices, oils, ayurvedic 
and yunani medicines, wines—both indigenous and foreign— 
among foods and drinks. Cutlery and toilet articles were also im¬ 
ported in small quantifies. Among clothings fine fabrics, silk and 
woollen cloth were primarily imported from Great Britain by the 
importers at Bombay who used to sell t(j the merchants in this 
district, while the medium varieties of dhotis, saris, lugadis, 
khans, turbans, shirtings, coatings, were imported from Bombay, 
Sholapur, Malegaon, Madras and Bangalore. Banarasi 
shaluos, paithanis and khans were brought by the few rich only. 
Canvas and linen were not used to any considerable extent. The 
sails of country vessels were generally brought from Bombay. 
Umbrellas were imported from Bombay, while ghongadis were 
prepared locally. Professional turban-folders were found about 
50 years ago in all the large towns. Shoes mostly made by 
shoemakers in the Deccan were imported in the district. 

The structure of imports underwent some changes since the late 
thirties. This was in keeping w'ith the changes in income, 
population, habits, means of transport and living standards of the 
people. Consequent upon the increase in building activity and 
popularity of R. C. C, works, building materials are brought from 
outside in larger quantities and in numerous varieties. The iron 
beams, screws, nails, iron bars and cement are mainly imported 
from Bombay. With changes in food habits, more quantities of 
wheat, jowar, and pulses are brought from Bombay, Poona. 
Satara, Karad, Lonand and Wai. Chillies are purchased from 
Karad, Koregaon, Phaltan and Wai and coriander from Koregaon 
and Wai. Particularly, during the World War 11 and thereafter, 
when rationing of food was introduced the food habits, of the 
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people underwent some changes, so that jowar and wheat have 
also become common foodgrains of popular consumption. Drugs 
and medicines are imported from Bombay. The poor peasantry 
used mainly, ayurvedic medicines manufactured at Panvel and 
matras and herbal medicines (jadi huti). Import and manufacture 
of wines and other intoxicating liquors have been stopped since the 
introduction of prohibition in the State. With the spread of 
education rhere has been an increase in the import of stationery 
goods. Cutlery and toilet articles are mainly brought from 
Bombay. Consumption of these articles is more in the towns 
like Mahad, Panvel, Pen, Karjat and Alibag than in the rural area. 

Mention may be made of the commercial activities at Matheran 
Hill Station. Almost every article of human consumption is 
imported at Matheran at the time of the ‘season’. The shop¬ 
keepers, hotel-keepers, vendors, hawkers, and petty iradcrs bring 
their stock-inTrade from Bombay and Kalyan via Neral. 

As there is a regular service of Local trains between Bombay 
and Karjat, a number of persons go daily to Bombay and make, 
many purchases there. Such purchases con.sist mainly of cloth, 
ready-made clothes, stationery, cutlery and crockery articles, drugs 
and medical appliances, metal utensils, watches, electrical appli’ 
ances, fine qualities of footwear, etc. These purchases are, how¬ 
ever, restricted to personal or domestic requirements and, there¬ 
fore, not in considerable quantities. 

The export* trade from this district is mainly composed of rice, 
salt, firewood charcoal, timber, decorative articles, coconuts and 
betel-nuts. 

Kolaba lias been proverbially known as a granary of rice. Of 
the total production of 10 lakh tons of rice in the State, Kolaba 
shares more than a sixth part. The exportable surplus of rice is 
considerable. In the days of the rationing of foodgrains a large 
proportion of rice was procured from this district. Kolaba used 
to cater to not less than ten per cent, of the requirements of the 
State. With subsequent improvements in the conditions of pro¬ 
duction and adoption of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation, 
the out-turn of rice has increased to a large extent and so has an 
exportable surplus of rice also. 

Rice is mainly exported from Panvel, Pen, Mangaon, Mahad, 
Roha and Karjat. More than half of the rice exported is destined 
for Bombay. Rest of it is sent to Poona, Ratnagiri and Satara. 
The general commission agents purchase rice from. the rice 
millers and send it to the respective outside markets. They 
either purchase on their own or negotiate the transactions on 
behalf of the bigger merchants at Bombay. 


•Export refers to the commodities sent from this district to other districts 
either in the State or other States. District is the most convenient geographical 
unit for the purpose of a District Gazetteer and hence this usage, 

J-2061—27-A. 
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During the year ending 31st March 1957, 30,864 maunds of rice 
was exported f^rom Neral by rail to Bombay, Kalyan, and Poona; 
6,044 maunds from Karjat to Pandharjmr, Poona atid Barsi and 

6,482 maunds from Khopoli to Raichur and Bombay. The 

statistics regarding quantity exported by road transport are not 
available. The Bombay-Konkan-Goa and Alibag-Khopoli state 
highways and the BombayPoona National Highway arc the main 
arteries of export trade. All the important centres of rice trade 
are touched by these roads. Export of rice by water routes is also 
not negligible. 

Since the 19th century and before salt has been an important 
commodity of export from Kolaha. In 1874 Alibag, Pen, Washi 
and Roha were the prominent centres of salt trade. In 1880-81 
about 22,151 tons of salt was produced at the pans nearahoui 

Pen. In the meantime, importance of Pen as an exporting 

centre of salt declined. Of late, however, it has regained its 
importance. The production and the amount exported have 
actually exceeded previous performance. 

At present the important exporting centres are Pen, Mora and 
Uran. More than 40 lakh maunds of salt valued at about Rs. 40 
lakhs are exported annually. Khopoli being the nearest railway 
station, salt from Pen is exported mostly from there. During the 
year ending 31st March 1957, 1,25,182 maunds of salt was exported 
from Khopoli railway station to Barsi, Latur, Nanded, Parbhani, 
Sholapur, Pandharpur, etc. Evom Uran and Mora it is sent in 
vessels to Bombay and Ratnagiri. A large quantity of salt is sent 
to Kalyan, from where it is redistributed by railways to distant 
markets. 

Vegetables are produced on a commercial scale in the district. 
Panvel, Pen, Uran and Alibag are the prominent centres of 
assembling vegetables. Proximity of the Bombay market acts as 
great encouragement to the production of vegetables. All the 
stock is sent to Bombay for marketing. The vegetables are trans¬ 
ported in motor trucks from Panvel and Pen, while vessels serve 
as means of transport for the vegetables sent from Uran and 
Alibag. 


It is a usual pnretice of the vegetable growers to take the 
produce to Bombay market for sale by themselves or by their 
agents. Sale by open auction is not prevalent. The sales are 
effected by secret methods. The: system is knowm as ‘hattya’ 
system. .The dalals of the sellers and buyers execute the bargain 
by touching the fingers with secret signs under cover of a piece of 
cloth. The producers of vegctaldes are confronted with numerous 
difficulties regarding marketing of the produce. The cost of 
transport and damages in transit are very high. The cost of trans¬ 
port per trip of a truck from Panvel and Pen to Bombay is about 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 65 and Rs. 60 to Rs. 75, respectively. 

J-2061—27-B. 
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The following statement shows the average annual quantity of 
the vegetables sent from Panvel, Pen, Uran and Alibag to 
Bombay: — 

TABLE No. 18 


Centre 

Vegetables 

Quantity 
(B. Mds.) 

Panvel 

tomato .. .. .. 

7,000 


brinjal 

4.000 


chiUieSf dudhi, karli and shirali 

3,000 


water melon 

2,000 


raw mango 

1,200 

Pen 

sweet potato 

1,200 


kakadi 

10,000 


padval, karli 

1,000 

Uran .. 

tomato, kohate, dudhi, padval 
and mula. 

25,000 


In addition to the commodities enumerated above there are 
many others which are exported in smaller quantities but still 
have commercial importance. Large quantities of fish are sent to 
Bombay Crawford Market from Revdanda, Rewas, Murud, Shri- 
wardhan, Karanja and Uran. The fishermen (kolis) who are 
engaged in the trade bring fish in launches and machwas to 
Bombay. Dry fish is brought to Sewri (Bombay) from where it is 
redistributed. Charcoal and firewood are sent from Karjat to 
Kalyan and Bombay. Raw mangoes {kairi<;) are sent to Bombay 
mainly from Mahad, Shriwardban, Murud and Panvel. In the 
vicinity of Panvel a large quantum of vegetables, e.g., chillies, 
tomato, val, cabbage {kohi), coriander, gram (^ftarbara), brinjals 
(wangi), gownr, lady's fingers (bhejtdi), gourds, pumpkins, etc.,' are 
produced in the rabi season and sent mainly to Bombay. 

Among the c.xportable articles, pohas (rice flakes) constitute an 
important item. Bombay, Poona and Sholapur are the chief 
markets. The ‘nylon' pohas of Pen have come to be regarded as 
a delicacy and fetch better prices. Some people earn their liveli¬ 
hood by preparing beautiful images of the God Ganapati and 
others. These images and other artistic productions like decora¬ 
tive articles and toys arc sent in boxes far and wide all over the 
country. Grinding stones and wheels are also exported on a 
large scale. 

Apta leaves which are collected from the forests in Kolaba 
district are sent in large quantities to Nipani and the tobacco- 
producing areas of Gujarat and Saurashtra. These leaves are 
used in the manufacture of bidis. 
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Panvel is by far the biggest collecting centre of paddy {bhal) Wholesale Trade, 
and distributing centre of rice, the staple commercial foodgrain Panvel. 
of the district. It is a junction on the Borabay-Poona National 
Highway, and the Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway emanates 
from it. Consecjucntly,, the availability of easy transport facilities 
has contributed to the importance of Panvel as a commercial 
centre. 
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Paddy is brought from the villages in Panvel taluka and centres 
like Roha, Revdanda, Poynad, Dasgaon, Chowk and Khalapur. 
The rice-mill owners purchase paddy from the peasants, husk 
and process it in order to make rice ready for marketing. The 
mill owners export rice cither directly or sell it to th^ commission 
agents who export it to the consuming markets at Bombay, Poona, 
Ahmadnagar and in small quantities to Sholapur, Karad and 
Satara. 1 he main variety of rice is kolamh, though rata and 
jada varieties are also produced. 

In 1960, there were 33 rice mills in Panvel taluka out of which 
27 were in Panvel town. There were about 10 commission 
agents. The total turnover of paddy in this market may be 
estimated at 12 lakh Bengali rnaunds, and of rice 7 to 8 lakh 
Bengali rnaunds. The value of this turnover at the prices pre¬ 
vailing in 1960 comes to about Rs. 2,10,00,000. The period of 
brisk trade is from November to April. 

Though Panvel is served by a regulated market, its existence 
is of unimportant consequence as all the sales up to January 
1960 were done outside the yard of the market committee. 

A large quantum of vegetables is produced in the vicinity of 
Panvel, acreage under them being 3,000. Cliillies, tomato, val, 
cabbage (Kobtj, coriander [Kot/iimbir), gram [harhara), brinjal 
{wangi], gowar, lady’s fingers (bhendi), red pumpkin (/«/ bhopala), 
etc., are the more common of thenr. They are exported in trucks 
to Byculla (Bombay) market, from where they are distributed 
over the various vegetable markets in Bombay. 

Trade and commerce between Bombay and Konkan is carried 
on via Panvel. 

Mahad being a junction of many roads is connected with 
important trade centres in Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Satara districts 
and the Bombay markets. Most of the trade between Kolaba, 
Satara and the other districts up the ghats is carried on via 
Mahad. 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India (1909) mentions that “Mahad 
has still a large sea-borne trade. The imports consist of salted 
and fresh fish from Malabar, Goa and the Southern Koiikan ; 
and dates, sugar, iron, kerosene and piecegoods from Bombay. 
The exports, most of them sent to Bombay, are onions, garlic, 
potatoes, sugar and myrobalans. Rice is carried inland through 
the Varandha pass to the Deccan.” 

Many changes have taken place since then. Much of the 
export-import trade between Bombay and Satara district, which 
was formerly carried via Mahad, has been diverted to the railways 
and motor transport via Poona. However, much of the trade 
between Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Satara districts still passes through 
Mahad. It is a wholesale trade centre for rice, jowar, gul, 
onions, groundnut oil, chillies, wheat, cloth and grocery articles. 
Many among the prominent wholesalers are general commission 
agents also. 
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Since the beginning of the 20th century Pen is only next in 
importance to Panvel and Mahad as a wholesale market. Up to 
the first decade of this century a large volume of trade in salt 
was concentrated here. The importance of Pen as a producing 
and trading centre of salt is reviving again, and the salt from 
Pen is regarded as one of the best varieties. The sodium chloride 
content in it is higher, and is white in colour. There are 10 
wholesalers of salt, and the total turnover of salt trade at Pen is 
valued at about 10 to 12 lakhs of rupees. It is exported mainly 
to Bombay, Poona, Ratnagiri, Sholapur, Satara and Kolhapur. 
Pen is famous for pohas, the nylon pohas being highly in demand. 
There are 12 to 14 poha factories with an annual turnover of 
50,000 bags. Images of the God Ganapati are produced in large 
numbers at Pen, and as such they form an important item of 
trade. These images are exported to Bombay. Poona, Satara, 
Sholapur, Thana and Ratnagiri districts. Rice is, however, the 
most important commercial commodity in which are engaged a 
number of wholesalers, general commission agents and rice-mill 
owners. In addition to motor transport, a considerable volume 
of trade passes through the Dharamtar creek. There is direct 
traffic between Pen and Bombay by country crafts through the 
small Port of Antora, two miles from the town proper. Pen is a 
junction on the Bombay-Konkan-Goa and Poona-Alibag roads. 

The other centres of wholesale trade are Karjat, Roha, Alibag, 
Murud, Shriwardhan, Nagothana and Poynad. Murud, Shriwar- 
dhan, Karanja, Uran, Rewas and Revdanda are the ports, from 
where is carried a large volume of trade. A detailed account of 
the commercial activities at these ports is given in the section of 
‘Coastal Trade'. Shriwardhan and Murud are famous for coconut 
and betel-nut. Cereals, pulses, grocery, cloth, stationery and 
cutlery are imported in these ports, while rice, coconut and betel- 
nut are exported. Karjat, Nagothana and Poynad are rice¬ 
exporting centres. Karjat is a wholesale market of charcoal and 
firewood which are sent to Bombay and Kalyan. Uran is an 
important centre of salt production, from where salt is sent to 
Bombay directly from the salt pans (mithagar). Most of the salt 
pans are owned by the wholesale merchants of Bombay. As 
Bombay is about six miles from Uran by sea route all the 
necessities of life are brought there from Bombay. 

Realising the need for establishment of properly regulated 
markets the Government enacted the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939, which is in force in this State since 
November 1939. Under this Act, markets are regulated and the 
management of such markets is entrusted to a committee com¬ 
prising representatives of agriculturists, traders, co-operative 
societies, local authorities and the Government nominees. An 
elaborate survey has to be undertaken by the marketing staff for 
the purpose of exfiloring the possibilities of regulating markets 
under the Act. The market committees are corporate bodies 
and can hold, acquire or transfer movable and immovable pro¬ 
perty. For the efficient functioning of the market, the committee 
is required to acquire or purchase land for its yard. Government 
grant loans for such purposes. 
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CHAPTER 6. This district has been very slow in respect of the development 
Bani^g of regulated • markets. The existing regulated markets, viz., 
Trade and Katjat and Panvel, which were established in 1955 and 1957, 

Commerce. respectively, started actual regulation work from December 1958 

Regulated Markets. March 1959, respectively. The regulated market at Pen has 

not started functioning still. A characteristic feature of the 

functioning of these markets is that sale and purchase are not 
held at the market yard, and the system of open auction is non¬ 
existent due to the lack of adequate facilities. There is tough 
opposition from the trading community to tlie smooth function¬ 
ing of regulation work. They act together and bid up to a certain 
limit even when the prevailing price in outside markets is higher. 
This works to the great disadvantage of the primary producers, 
who have to take back their produce and bring it again the next 
day. The capacity of the agriculturist to hoard his produce till 
the market moves in his favour is practically non-existent. 
Poverty prompts him to dispose of his produce immediately after 
it is harvested. Very often he takes advances from the traders 
and proposes to give his produce in return at very low prices. 
The result is that the traders command a good position vis-a-vis 
the producers and regulation of agricultural produce suffers to a 
great- extent. 

Another difficulty which has hampered the progress of the 
markets is the non-availability of suitable lands for the market 
yards, and lack of finances for the development of the market 
committees. 

Karjat. Under terms of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 

Act, 1939, paddy-husked and unhusked, nagli and wari were 
brought under regulation and functioning of the market began 
from October 1958. The market committee commands a yard 
measuring eleven acres situated in the civil limits of Dahivali, 
two miles from Karjat. The committee has also opened an 
experimental sub-centre at Ncral and there are markets proper 
at 21 villages. The jurisdiction of the Karjat market extends 
over the entire area of Karjat taluka, and sale and purchase of 
the regulated commodities without licence from the market com¬ 
mittee is declared to be an offence. 

The traders, general commission agents and weighmen are 
required to take licences from the committee. Traders are classi¬ 
fied as ‘A’ and ‘B’ Class and ‘retail' traders, and they are 
required to pay a prescribed amount of licence fee. There are 
45 class ‘A', 34 class ‘B’ and 199 retail traders who are licensed 
by the market committee. 

The committee charges market cess at the rates as under: — 

Paddy (unhusked) . 0 02 per Bengali maund. 

Rice .. ... ... .. 0'03 per Bengali maund. 

Nagli .. .. . . ,. 0’02 per Bengali maund. 

Wari .. .. ., .. 0‘02 per Beneali maund. 
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During 1959-60 the committee collected Rs. 4,988 as - market CHAPTER 6. 
cess. Till February 1960 sale and purchase of agricultural Banking 
produce was undertaken at the rice mills where the agriculturists Trade and 
used to bring paddy in bullock carts. The rice mill owners buy 
it, husk and grade finished rice to keep it ready for marketing. Regulated Markets. 
The officials from the market committee only do the kabulayat, Karjat. 
and weigh the paddy through the licensed weighmen. Due to 
the absence of facilities at the yard, of an office building and 
goods shed, the sale and purchase cannot be transacted on the 
market yard. 

The total turnover of paddy commanded by the market 
committee in 1958-59 is given below:— 


1958-59 



Volume of 
turnover 
(bags) 

Value 

Rs. 

December . . 

14.073 

2.25,168 

J.inuary 

5,828 

94,248 

Februarj' 

2,656 

47,808 

March 

2,240 

40,320 

April 

3,436 

65,284 

Mav 

3,686 

73,720 

June., 

2,517 

50,340 

July . 

461 

9,220 

August . 

206 

4,120 


The total arrival of paddy, husked and unhusked, was to the 
tune of 103,971 Bengali maunds in 1959-60. 

Panvel mfirket was regulated under the Bombay Agricultural Panvel. 
Produce Markets Act in 1957, while the Panvel Agricultural 
Produce Market Committee started functioning in 1959. Paddy, 
husked and unhusked, is the only commodity brought under 
regulation. 

The market yard itself is not a cemvenient place and does not 
provide any facility such as waiting shed, goods shed, yard for 
cattle, etc. Hence the agriculturists as well as the traders are 
very much reluctant to come to the yard for transactions. The 
bulk of the transactions take place at the premises of the traders. 

There are 16 general commission agents, 40 class ‘A’ traders, 

10 class ‘B’ traders and 69 retail traders holding the licences of 
the Committee. The total income derived by the Committee by 
way of licence fee in 1959-60 was Rs. 7,673 as against Rs. 4,983 
in 1958-59. The committee recovered Rs. 16,422 as market cess 
in 1959-60. A volume of 627,320 Bengali maunds of paddy was 
regulated by the committee in 1959-60. 

The Panvel Taluka Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union Ltd., 
functions as a general commission agent at the market yard. 
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During 1959-60 there were 11 co-operative purchase and sale 
societies in the district. Of them two were trading in betel-nuts 
and two in vegetables. The co-operative purchase and sale unions 
at AUbag, Panvel, Pen, Shriwardhan and Roha were adjudged to 
be functioning on sound lines. They had a total membership of 
2,493, of which 2,394 were individual members and 99 member 
societies. The Murud Supari Sale Society has been doing 
yeoman’s service to the trade in befel-nuts. 

However, the pace of development and progress of co-operative 
marketing has been very slow. The area of operation of the 
co-operative marketing institutions is so small that they touch 
only a fraction of the business activities in the district. The 
membership and financial position of the societies does not present 
a very happy picture. Most of the societies are of recent origin, 
and are still in an experimental stage. The indifferent and un- 
co-operative attitude of the sellers of agricultural produce is 
perhaps the greatest deterrent. 

The financial position of the agriculturist prompts him to 
dispose of his produce immediately after harvesting. Very often 
than not he takes advances from the traders and agrees to sell 
him the prodpee at a lower price. 

The account of shops is available only in the case of shops 
registered under the Bombay Sales Tax Act of 1953 as amended 
by the Bombay Sales Tax Laws (Amendment) Act, 1957. Some 
categories of shops, however, do not come under purview of the 
Act, and hence, information regarding them is not available. 

The system of tax as embodied in the Act is briefly given here. 
There are three classes of tax, a'' “sales tax”, a “general sales tax” 
and a “purchase tax”. The “purchase tax” is, however, not a 
separate tax and is only intended to seal off a loophole for evasion 
of either of the other two taxes. In effect, therefore, there is only 
a two point tax system, namely, a tax generally levied at the first 
stage of sale (sales tax) and a tax levied generally at the last 
stage of sale (general sales tax). 

A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, who 
is not liable to pay tax under Section 5 of the Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, 1953, is nevertheless liable to pay tax under Section 5-A of 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act on liis sales of any goods in respect 
of the purchase of which he has furnished a declaration under 
Sub-Section (4) of Section 8 of the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, 
or on the sales of any goods in the manufacture of which such 
goods have been used. 

The following statement compiled from the returns of sales tax 
under the said Act is calculated to furnish information regarding 
the number of registered dealers in the various categories of 
commodity groups and their turnover of sales in 1957-58: — 
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Classification of the various categories of shops in the CHAPTER 6. 
commodity groups as given in the table is adopted for conve- Banking, 
nience. Hence some of the column headings need explanation. Trade and 

‘Food-stuffs and kirana’ include shops dealing in cereals, pulses, Commerce, 

sweet oil, sugar, gul, etc. ‘Drugs and Narcotics’ cover shops deal- shops l4°gUtered 
ing in medicines, chemicals, tobacco, betel-nut, pan, bidi, under the Sales 
cigarette, etc. The ‘Kirana’ shops deal in kerosene also, hence, Tax Act. 
they are not taken under ‘Petrol and Mineral Oils’. The column 
‘Miscellaneous Shops’ may appear to be arbitrary. This group 
includes the shops dealing in commodities other than those 
included in the other columns. 

‘Food-stuffs and Kirana’ accounted for the highest number of 
registered shops, viz., 356 with a turnover of sales of Rs. 7,73,15,103. 

There were 51 shops dealing in cloth and their turnover was 
25,02,466. The highest number of registered shops was m Panvel 
taluka. This is attributable to the commercial importance of 
Panvel town. It is the largest centre of trade in food-stuffs in 
general and rice in particular. Alibag, Mahad, Karjat, and Pen 
are also large centres of trade in rice and other foodgrains. 

Mahad taluka had the largest number of shops dealing in cloth, 
viz., 14, and most of them were in Mahad town. The largest 
number of dealers in salt were in Uran, while Pen stood second 
in the list. 

Retail shops provide a link between the wholesaler and the Retail Trade, 
consumer, and cater for many of the needs of the people, 

Formerly retail shops were small establishments dealing in a few 
groceries. By the beginning of this century and in the subse¬ 
quent two decades weekly bazars assumed importance as regards 
retail transactions. The rural populace used to buy their require¬ 
ments for the week from the bazars. Petty itinerant traders like 
pedlars used to sell articles like kerosene, groundnut oil, ghee, 
vegetables, fruits, stationery, cutlery, handloom as well as mill 
made cloth, etc. Consequently, the retail .shops existing then 
were less in number and small in size. However, since the last 
two decades the retail shopkeepers have been selling varied articles 
and the volume of sales has also gone up. During the World 
War II and the following years there was rationing of consumers 
goods in virtue of which distribution of sugar, rice, wheat, jowar, 
l)ajri. flour, kerosene, cloth, etc., was restricted to a few authorised 
rationing shops. This was in keeping with the shortage of 
consumable goods due to war. Consequently, volume of sales of 
the retail shops was small. The controls were relaxed in 1950, 
and from 1954 they were withdrawn completely. 

The following is a description of the various groups of retail 
shops in Kolaba district: —- 

Retail shops comprising this group are the most numerous and Grocery. 
their turnover is the largest of all in Kolaba district. Every town 
or village has a number of them. They sell rice, wheat, jowar, 
tiir, dal, gul, sugar, kerosene, groundnut oil, hydrogenated oils, 
coconut oil, spices, condiments, soaps, toilets, pencils, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, bidi, confectionery, etc. A few are found to be keeping 
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Stationery and cutlery goods and petty medicines like aspro, 
anacin, paludrine, comoquin and castor oil. Grocery shops in the 
towns have assumed a varied nature. Grocers at Karjat, Neral 
and Panvel bring the goods from Bombay and Kalyan ; those in 
the rural areas generally do not go beyond the towns in this 
district only. The annual turnover of a grocer may vary from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 5,000. The grocers generally sell against cash, 
though some sell on credit to the intimate customers. 

Retailers falling in this group keep coarse, medium and 
mercerised cloth, and purchase it at Bombay or the local agents 
of textile mills at Bombay. The sale of superfine, mercerised or 
woollen fabrics is less. Male members use shirts, dhoti, cap or 
turban and trousers; while females use sari, lugadc, blouse or 
choli. Sale of Banarasi shaloos or khans is restricted to the 
marriage season. Among hosiery, the cotton varieties are 
generally sold, while sale of woollen varieties is limited. 

Retail shops of cloth are of small size except those at towns 
like Panvel, Pen, Mahad and Alibag. Their stock-in-trade may 
vary from Rs. 300 to Rs. 8,000, 

They are very small units providing employment to one person 
or two. Pan, bidi, cigarettes, snuff, cheap cigars, chewing tobacco, 
betel-nuts, catechu {hath) and sometimes confectionery are sold in 
these shops. The stock-in-trade is obtained from local whole¬ 
sale dealers. Sale of pan with Poona masala is common in this 
district. Better quality cigarettes are found only in the urban 
shops. 

Shops falling in this group sell toilet articles, bangles, hosiery, 
pencils, inks, nibs, fountain pens, cutlery and provision goods. 
Almost all the goods are brought from Bombay, though the small 
ones purchase them from the dealers in the towns in this district. 
Value of goods stored by the smaller and the bigger shops may 
vary from Rs, 300 to Rs. 10,000. Sales decline during periods of 
vacations and go up in the months of June and July when educa¬ 
tional institutions re-open. 

Shops selling chappals, boots, suit-cases, handbags, straps, leather 
and accessories of shoe-making are few in number in this 
district and are restricted to towns like Panvel, Pen, Alibag, 
Mahad and Karjat. Tlie shoemakers make shoes, chappals and 
vahans, and go on selling from place to place. Sales at the weekly 
bazars are, however, most common. They purchase leather at 
the local bazars. The footwear dealers bring their goods mainly 
from Bombay, Poona and Kolhapur. The footwear made from 
sambar leather by the shoemakers at Matheran is a fancy variety 
but well-made and comfortable. 

There is a good number of shops dealing in bicyles, cycle 
accessories and repairs. Only a few of them deal in new bicycles, 
while most of them sell cycle accessories, do repairs and give 
bicycles on hire. New bicycles are brought from Bombay by the 
wholesalers. Their business is dull during the rainy season. 
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Sweetmeat shops sell pedha, barfi, bundiladu, jilebij chivda, sev, 
bhajis. Some of them sell milk, curd, chakka, shrikhand, cakes 
and biscuits. They are mainly owned by the confectioners. 
Stock-in-trade of an average shop is about Rs. 300 to Rs. 800- 
They purchase their equipment and material either locally or from 
the weekly bazars. 

The history of Controls and State Trading dates back to 1942. 
Consequent upon the general shortage of consumers goods caused 
by World War II the Government of India adopted a policy of 
rationing of consumers goods and as such rice, wheat, jowar, 
bajri, sugar, kerosene, cloth, etc., were distributed through ration 
shops. Trade in these goods in the open market and their 
movement were controlled and prohibited. There was' 'monopoly 
procurement of rice’ in Kolaoa, and this was followed by 
‘Compulsory Levy System’ during World War 11 (1939-1945) and 
the following two years. This state of affairs continued, in its 
original rigorous form till the first decontrol in 1948. The reasons 
generally advocated for the continuation of controls were that (i) 
rationing-helps to maintain prices at a level which is fair both 
to the producer and consumer; (ii) it reduces hoarding by the 
middleman ; and (iii) it reduces the hardships of the poor and 
keeps the deficit areas supplied with foodgraina. 

The situation of supplies of consumers goods improved to some 
extent after 1950. Tnis prompted the Government to relax the 
extent of controls since 1950 which finally resulted in the com¬ 
plete decontrol in 1954. On account of the adverse food situation 
since 1956, limited controls in the shape of creating zones for rice 
and wheat, sale through fair price shops and restrictions on the 
movement of foodgrains have been reimposed in this State. 

The Government of India declared the policy of State Trading 
in foodgrains in November 1958 which was made effective from 
April, 1959. However, the activities of the State Trading 
Corporation did not cover this district. 

With a view to distributing foodgrains at reasonable prices and 
reducing the burden of rising prices on the lower and middle 
classes the State Government have introduced this scheme in the 
entire State. By September, 1960, there were 156 fair-price shops 
in Kolaba district, out of which 45 were operated by co-operative 
societies, 45 by village panchayats and 66 by private traders. 

Rice, wheat and sugar are distributed by the fair price shops. 
Rice is being distributed at the monthly rate of three seers for an 
adult, and one and a half seer for a child. Prices of these com¬ 
modities vary according to quality. 

Co-operative societies and village panchayats are given preference 
over private traders for opening shops. Government regulations 
require the fair price shop dealer to maintain (i) stock register, 
(ii) visit book, (iii) complaint book, and (iv) daily sale re^sters. 
They are also required to execute an agreement and to deposit 
with the Government a sum of Rs. 150. The iisue of cash memo 
in respect of each sale is made compulsory. The accounts are 
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subject to inspection by the Sujiply In.spectors and the District 
Supply Officer. The fair price shop dealers are required to dis- 
burse the foodgrains and sugar according to the (piantum fixed 
by Government regulations. 

Pedlars, itinerant traders in the villages, were playing quite an 
important role in the trade organisation of the district in old 
times when wholesale and retail traders were very few in number 
in the rural areas. They were providing for some of the sundry 
needs, e.g., oils, kerosene, sweetmeats, tea, bread and biscuits, 
dried fruits, fruits and vegetables, handloom and mill-made cloth, 
hosiery, utensils, carpets, mats, bamboo baskets, toys, spices, 
bangles, agarhatties, turmeric, red powder, etc. However, with the 
development of trade and increase in the number of retail shops 
and weekly bazars their importance declined. The villagers, now- 
a-days, prefer to buy from shops and bazars. Pedlars are, how¬ 
ever, found in all the talukas of Kolaba district. Due to lack of 
records their number in the district is not available. 

Some of them belong to professional classes, e.g., oilmen, weavers, 
gardeners and tailors. However, many of them buy articles in 
towns and sell in villages. They carry their goods on ponies, 
bullocks, or in S. T. buses and sometimes on their shoulders and 
on bicycles. They obtain their stock-in-trade from Panvel, Pen. 
Alibag, Mahad, Murud, Shriwardhan, Uran, Karjat and some¬ 
times from Kalyan and Bombay. Most of thch transactions are 
on cash basis, though barter system is also prevalent in the dis¬ 
trict on a small scale. Grains arc sometimes bartered for vege¬ 
tables, fruits, ice-cream, spices, earthen pots, mats, baskets, grind¬ 
ing stones, red powder, ere. Sellers of utensils of brass, copper, 
aluminium, etc. exchange their articles for old clothes, which tney 
sell after darning and washing. 

Their business declines in the rainy season when it becomes 
very difficult for them to move out with the goods. In rainy 
season a few of them rake to other occupations. 

There are a few hawkers in towns in the district. Their business 
is not regularised by the municipal authorities and no official 
records are maintained. Uran municipality charges a wheel tax 
of Rs. 12 per year, on the hand carts. The hawkers do not carry 
their business permanently and throughout the year, but only in 
the dry season. 

They usually sell fruits, vegetables, bread, biscuits, fish, ground¬ 
nuts, sweetmeats, ready-made clothes, confectionery, cutlery, 
crockery, kerosene, agarbattis, ice-creams and utensils. Their 
stock-in-trade is. obtained from the local wholesale dealers or from 
the neighbouring towns. 

In the past fairs had always been important centres of retail 
trade In this district. On these festive occasions many itinerant 
traders, retail shopkeepers, sweetmeat dealers, fruit vendors and 
villagers used to gather together. Their former importance is, 
however, on the decline. This might be attributed to the growth 
in the number of retail shops in villages and <:onsuming habits of 
the people. 
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From the point of view of trade, fairs held at the following 
villages and towns are important:—Poladpur and Devpur in 
Poladpur mahal ; Sajgaon in Khalapur taluka; Washi. Patnoli, 
Nidhavali and Wadhav in Pen taluka; Murud and Telavade in 
Murud mahal; Dasgaon, Nate and Mahad in Mahad taluka ; 
Chirner in Uran ; Dive Agar and Devghar in Shriwardhan mahal; 
Chaul, VarsolL, Shahabaj and Thai in Alibag. 

The following statement gives an idea regarding the approximate 
turnover of trade at the important fairs. In the absence of any 
records about the turnover of trade at the fairs, statistical accuracy 
is not claimed for the same. 


TABLE No. 20 

Important Fairs in Kolaba District. 


Taluka 

Village or town 

Turnover 

Alibag 

Varsoli .. 

Rs. 

25,000 

do. 

Chaul .. 

12,050 

do. 

Thai 

6,000 

do. 

Shahabaj 

6,000 

Khalapur .. 

Sajgaon .. 

10,000 

Mahad .. ' .. 

Nate 

2,000 

do. 

Dasgaon 

4,000 

do. 

Mahad 

2,500 

Murud 

Murud ,. 

3,500 

Pen ... 

Washi 

10,000 

do. 

Wadhav .. 

2,000 

do. 

Nidhavali 

10,000 

do. 

Patnoli .. 

2,000 

Poladpur 

Poladpur 

3,700 

do. 

Devpur .. 

3,000 

Shriwardhan 

Diwe-Agaf 

3,000 

do. 

Devghar ,. 

4,000 

Sudhagad .. 

Pali 

2,000 


The above statement enumerates only the fairs having turnover 
of Rs, 2,000 and above. The fair at Varsoli in Alibag taluka is 
the biggest from the point of view of trade and commerce. The 
fairs at Chirner, Sonari and Mhatavali in Uran Mahal are also 
important. But the data regarding turnover are not available 
in their case. In the case of the remaining talukas the statistics 
regarding fairs are not available. 

Pedlars, itinerant merchants, retail shopkeepers, sweetmeat 
dealers, fruit vendors are the various classes of traders who 
assemble at the fairs. The turnover at the fairs is generally small. 
The buyers are usually the residents of the village and its neighbour¬ 
hood and pilgrims from distant places if such a fair is a religious 
one. The goods usually handled at the fairs are cloth, ready-made 
clothes, carpets, copper, iron, brass and stainless steel utensils, 
lamps, toys, foodgrains. sweetmeats, fruits, stationery and cutlery 
goods, perfumes and agricultural implements. 

Transactions are mainlv done on a cash bksis. 
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There is a multiplicity of weights and measures in India. The 
unit.s of weights and measures differ not only from place to place 
but also from commodity to commodity in the same place. In 
order to evolve a uniform system and to avoid the contusion re¬ 
sulting from such a state of affairs, the Government of India 
enacted the Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956. This 
Act laid down the basic units under the Metric System, which 
derives its name from the primary unit of measurement—the 
metre. The prototype of the metre is maintained at the Interna¬ 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures at Sevres, France. In 
this sytem the decimal system is applied to the units of weights 
and measures. 

In pursuance to the Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 
1956, passed by the Government of India, the then Government of 
Bombay enacted the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) 
Act, 1958, for the enforcement of standard units based on Metric 
System in the State. Enforcement of the system began in 1958 
and is scheduled to be completed by the end of 1966. 

The new system of weights has been made applicable to Panvel 
town in this district. Except Panvel the old units of weights and 
measures are still prevailing. Some of the units, viz., nilave, 
kolave, chipate, mapate, sher, adholi and payali have been pre¬ 
valent from old times. In the course of lime their unit value.s did 
change, though their unit names remained the same. 

The following are the conversion tables, concerning weights, 
measures, area and volume, as per the new system to be adopted: — 

1 Grain=0.064799 grams = 64.799 mgs. 

1 To]a=180 grains = 11.6638 grams. 

I Val = 4.5 grains=:0.2916 grams = 291.6 miligrams, 

1 Ounce=2.43056 tolas=28.3495 grams. 

1 Pound (lb.) = 0.4535924 kilograms = 453.592 grams. 

1 Seer=0,93310 kilograms=933.10 grams=80 tolas. 

1 Ton = 1.01605 metric tons. 

1 Maund=0.0367347 ton = 0.0373242 metric tons. 

1 Inch=0.254 metres=2.54 centimetres. 

1 Foot=12 inches=0.3048 metres = 30.48 centimetres. 

1 Yard=36 inches=0.9144 metres = 91.44 centimetres. 

1 Furlong=660 feet=220 yards = 201.168 metres. 

1 Chain=20.1168 metres. 

1 Sq. inch=0.00064516 sq. metres. 

1 Sq. foot =144 sq. inches = 0.092903 sq. metres. 

1 Sq. yard = 9 sq. feet=0.83613 sq. metres. 

1 Sq. mile=640 acres=258.999 hectares. 

1 Cubic inch =16.3871 cubic centimetres. 

1 Fluid ounce=28.4132 cubic centimetres. 

1 pallon=277.420 cubic inches = 4,54596 litres. 

I Gill= 142.066 cubic centimetres. 

1 Litre= 1000.028 cubic centimetres. 
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Ports have been important channels of trade and commerce in 
Kolaba from old times. They were much more important then, 
than they are to-day. There were very few made roads which 
could be used for goods traffic tor the entire year. Through 
traffic in the rainy season was well-nigh impossible. Water trans¬ 
port, therefore, was the cheapest and the most readily available 
means of goods transport. Since the beginning of the second 
quarter of this century their former importance as channels of 
trade is dwindling. This might be due to availability of quicker 
road transport, automobiles, improvement of roads and bridges 
and the damage done to ports by silting. At many a port the 
accumulated silt obstructs steamers from entering. 

However, a considerable quantum of import and export. trade 
is carried through these port.s to Bombay and other ports on the 
west coast. The following statements give the volume and value 
of imports and exports from the ports in this district:-- 
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Volume and value of Exports from various Ports of Kolaba I^strict. 

[Figures of quantity in tons except as otherwise specified and of value in rupees.} 
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Judged from the turnover of trade Mora, Karanja, Mandva, 
Shriwardhan, Murud, Revdanda and Rajpuri can be regarded as 
noteworthy ports. 

The chief articles of import in Mora are cement, gunny bags, 
roofing tiles, rice, wheat and straw, which are usually imported 
from Bombay and Karanja. Foreign trade transactions are 
totally absent at Mora, as at any other port in Kolaba district. 
The chief articles of export from Mora are salt, bricks, rice and 
ballast, which are destined to Bombay, Thana and other ports on 
the west coast. 

The following statement shows the volume and value of imports 
and exports from Mora in 1959-60. 

TABLE No. 23 

Imports and Exports of the Chief Commodities at Mora 

IN 1959-60. 


(Figures of quantity in tons anti of value in Rs .) 


I 

mports 


I 

Exports 

Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 

Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 

Rice and Paddy .. 
Wheat 

Cement 

Roofing tiles 

Straw 

Gunny bags 

1,254 

1,262 

765 

214 

228 

345 

Rs. 

6,29,785 

5,54,457 

1,01,537 

17,359 

15,515 

2,76,729 

Salt 

Bricks 

Ballast 

.. 

40,403 

149 

57 

Rs, 

24,85,620 

4,540 

3,900 


The goods traffic is carried through sailing vessels such as 
MachwaS) Pattewars, Kothias and BatUlas. The vessels up to 
30 tons can navigate up to Mora and Uran, both situated on the 
Uran creek. The wharfage facilities for goods are not adequate. 

The chief articles of import at Karanja arc cement, rice, wheat, 
roofing tiles, diesel oil and kerosene, which are usually imported 
from Bombay and Mangalore. The chief'articles of export are 
salt, firewood, paddy, straw and charcoal. Most of the export 
trade is destined to Bombay. The following statement gives the 
statistics of the chief imports and exports from Karanja in 1959: — 

TABLE No. 24 


Imports and Exporis from Karanja in 1959. 


Imports 

Exports 

1 1 

Commodity 

Quantity 

1 

Value 

1 

Commodity 

1 

Quantity 

Value 


(tons) 

(Rs.) 


(tons) 

1 

(Rs.) 

Cement .. .. i 

248 

28,131 ; 

Salt 

6,853 

3,05,769 

Rice 

443 

2,03,008 

Firewood 

1,701 

89,575 

Wheat 

290 

1,55,501 

Straw 

619 

18,710 

Roofing tiles 

179,100 

(Nos.) 

32,820 

Paddy 

143 

46,650 

Dry fish . 

107 

8.540 

Teakwood 

253 

43.15? 
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Revdanda was a good harbour convenient for navigation and 
goods traffic in old times. Its commercial importance has, how¬ 
ever, dwindled since the beginning of this century. This is 
attributable to the obstructions to traffic caused by accumulated 
silt. In the eighties of the 19th century the imports consisted of 
cloth, butter, sugar, almonds, dates, copper sheets, tin, lead, paper 
and umbrellas from Bombay ; Onions, potatoes, udid, coriander 
and chillies from Habsan Bankot and Bhiwandi; and the exports 
consisted of rice, fuel, leather, live-stock, horns, betel-nuts and 
brooms sent to Bombay ; wan, nachani and coconuts sent to Ratna- 
giri and Panvel. 

The chief articles imported at present arc grains, roofing tiles, 
sugar, kerosene, cement and matches, which are usually brought 
from Bombay, Ratnagiri and Vengurla ; the chief exports consist 
of rice, charcoal, firewood, coconuts and betel-nuts. 


TABLE No. 25 

Cnii'F Imporis and Exports from Revdanda in 1958-59. 


Imports 

Exports 

Commodity 

Quantity 

(tons) 

Commodity 

Quantity 

(tons) 

Grains 

493 

Rice 

2,337 

Roofing tik‘8 

1,197 

Charcoal .. 

442 


(No.) 



Sugar 

194 

Firewood .. .. .. 

2,666 

Kerosene 

442 

Coconuts .. 

1,305 


(gallons). 



Cement 

938 

Betel-nuts .. 

98 


Shriwardhan was a port of great importance after the establish¬ 
ment of the British rule, the value of imports in 1881-82 being 
Rs. 11,820 and that of exports Rs. 18,600. Eobdgrains, grocery, 
petrol, kerosene, roofing tiles and cement are now the chief articles 
imported from Bombay, Ratnagiri, Vengurla and the major ports 
on the west coast; while betel-nuts, coconuts, myrobalans, punnai 
wood, firewood, etc., are mainly exported to Bombay. 

The chief commodities imported at Murud are roohng tiles, 
wheat, rice, petrol, kerosene and diesel, which come usually from 
Bombay, Vengurla and Ratnagiri. The export trade consists of 
betel-nuts, coconuts, rice, empty barrels, firewood and dry fish. 
The following statement shows the volume and value of the chief 
imports and exports fnmr Murud in 1959-60. 

TABLE No. 26 


Imports 

. 


Exports 


Quantity 





Commodity 

(tons) 

Value 

Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 



(Rs.) 


(tons) 

(Rs.) 

General cargo .. 

853 

3,87,514 

Betel-nuts 

94 

4,15,200 

Kerosene.. 

129 

34.038 

Coconuts 

239 

18,500 

Petrol 

95 

36,269 

Rice 

161 

1,05,461 

Tiles 

80 

12,200 

Empty barrels 

59 

12,490 

Diesel 

33 

10,529 

Dry fish ,, 

46 

20,117 

Cement . . 

45 

6,523 




Wheat 

560 

2,38,886 




Rice 

258 

1,37,489 
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The sea-borne goods traffic between Bombay and the ports ort 
the south-western coast is carried via Murud, and as such it is a 
port of great consequence. 


With the rise in the volume of trade and commerce over the 
last three decades, a number of associations of traders emerged in 
this district as in others. The prirna facie object of such associa¬ 
tions is to unite together to solve the grievances of the trading 
community vis-a-vis the Government, to harmonise the systems of 
marketing, to bring about better relations and understanding 
between the traders and to solve their difficulties. Special mention 
may be made of the Uran Salt Merchants and Shilotries Syndicate. 
The syndicate was incorporated under the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, and declared as a limited company in 1952. The chief 
objects of the syndicate are to promote . and protect trade, com¬ 
merce, manufacture, sale and supply of salt produced in Uran, 
Karanja and Shewa, to promote the consideration and discussion 
of all questions affecting the trade, to co-ordinate and promote 
uniformity in quality and the mode of business transactions and 
to represent the interests of the members before the Government 
and the related public lx)dies. 

The following are some of the existing associations in this 
district: — 

(1) Rice Merchants Association, Panvel (1954-55), 

(2) Pen Merchants As.sociation, Pen (1957-58). 

(3) Pen Taluka Salt Merchants Association, Pen (1940). 

(4) Roha Vyapari Mandal, Roha (1959). 

(5) Mahad Tobacco Warehouse Vyapari Association, Mahad 

(1958). 

(6) Kirana Merchants Association, Karjat (1946). 

(7) Sugar Merchants Association, Karjat (1959). 

These associations are not registered and have been formed 
with a view to bringing about closer co-operation amongst the 
members of the trading community, to lay down common policy 
and to devise ways and means of further promotion of their 
business. Often disputes among the member merchants are 
referred to the respective associations for settlement. 

However, these associations have not made much headway to¬ 
wards fulfilling the needs of the trading community and creating 
trade relations on a broader basis. Most of them are still in a 
primary stage and do not represent a coherent picture. Much 
more remains to be done regarding integrated, strong and organis 
ed associations in this district. 
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CHAPTER 7, 

The condition of transport and communications in the - 

BEGINNING OF THE 20th centurv WAS far from satisfactory. The Communications, 
, . , , , -IIP re • 1 • Introduction. 

roads were mainly earthen tracks unsuitable tor traffic in the rainy 

season. In 1881 there were twelve roads of the total length of 

187 miles. Of the twelve roads, three with a length of 48 miles 

were bridged, and nine with a length of 139 were fair-weathei 

roads. In the rains many a road was not fit for carts. The 

Amba, the Kundalika and the Savitri were unfordahle in the rainy 

season as there were bridges at few places only. Besides the main 

trunk road which touched Nagothana, Mangaon, Dasgaon range 

of hills, Mahad and Poladpiir, there were some branch roads and 

a 15 miles road from Rewas to Alibag, which was, then, the only 

route during the rainy season for passenger traffic from Alibag to 

Bombay. From Dharamtar east to KhopoU at the foot of the 

Bor pass, there was a good road of a length of 25 miles. The 

roads from Alibag to Khandala, ar the west foot of the Karli pass, 

and Vagholi at the east foot of the pass to Dharamtar, connected 

AUbag and Dharamtar. In 1880-81 a new line was opened over 

the Karli jiass, thus completing the Alibag-Dharamtar road and 

opening a through traHic from Khopoli to Alibag. Passengers 

from Alibag to Bombay prefei-red the Alibag-Dharamtar road to 

the Alibag-Rewas road as the former was a shorter route. In 

1880-81, fair weather roads were made from Indapur to Tale, and 

from Tale to Malati on the Mandad creek. 

There were also many passes and footpaths across the Sahyadris, 
and eleven chief gorges or Khinds through the smaller ranges of- 
hills. 

By the end of the lavSt century water transport was much more 
important than inland tran.sport. The Harbour Steam Ferry plied 
daily between the Carnac Wharf in Bombay and Rewas and 
Dharamtar. The average daily number of passengers varied 
from 150 to 200, to and fro Bombay, Rewas and Dharamtar, A 
launch also used to ply between Dharamtar and Nagothana but 
its journey varied according to the tides. Launches also used to 
go up to Roha from Revdanda and up to Dasgaon from Bankot 
in the same way. 

However, with changes in the economic face of Kolaba a good 
many roads have been constructed and their .surface being 
improved upon. 


•Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XI, 1883. 
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CHAPTER 7. By March 1958, the total road mileage under jurisdiction of the 
T H ti Public Works Department and the District Local Board was 
Inthootction. 584.6 of which length of 513.42 miles was metalled and 71.19 un- 
raetalled*. The surface of most of the highways is either cement 
concrete or asphalted. With the construction of a bridge on the 
Alibag-Khopoli road near Dharamtar through traffic has become 
possible. Completion of this bridge marks the fulfilment of a 
ong felt need of the population of the district, particularly of 
Alibag taluka. 

In addition, the following important bridges were also 
constructed; — 

(1) Bridge near Roha on the Alibag-Roha road across the 

Kundalika. 

(2) Bridge near Goregaon on the Shriwardhan Mahad-Ratna- 

giri road across the Kal. 

(3) Bridge on the Mahad-Pandbarpur load across the Savitri. 

(4) Bridge on Pali-Khopoli road. 

(5) Bridge on Boinbay-Konkan-Goa load near Pen. 

The peculiar topography of the district never encouraged the 
building of a network of railways. The Bombay-Poona broad 
gauge railway line of the Central Railway passes through the 
Karjat taluka. This section of the line was opened for traffic in 
1856. But the old Gazetteer of Kolaba district did not mention 
it, as Karjat taluka was, then, included in Thana district. At 
present the broad gauge railway route mileage in this district is 
30.18 and the narrow gauge route mileage of the Neral-Matheran 
tramway is 13.* Besides, from Roha to Bhira^ there is a trolly- 
track built by the Tatas. A new chapter opened in the economic 
life of the Konkan area with inauguration of the construction of 
the Diva-Panvel Uran-Apta railway on February 1, 1962. This 
would open up the areas of Kolaba in the proximity of the 
Bombay harbour which have hitherto remained backward and 
underdeveloped. This railway project, when completed, would 
provide a direct link for the northern part of the Konkan area with 
the Bombay city. (A note on the history of the project and 
details about the alignment are given in the section on Railways.) 

In the paragraphs which follow is given a detailed picture of 
the various modes of transport and communications in the district. 

Roads Roads are classified according to their importance, into four 

categories, viz., (1) National Highways, (2) State Highways. 
(3) Major District Roads and (4) Other District Roads, 


• Handbook of Basic Statistics : Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
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The Boinbay-Poona road is the only National Highway passing 
through Kolaba district. The State Highways passing through 
this district are:(i) Bomhay-Konkan-Goa road, (ii) Alibag-Dharam- 
tar-Khopoli road, (iii) Wakan-Pali-Khopoli road, (iv) Mahad- 
Pandharpur road and (v) Surul-Mahabaleshwar-Poladpur road. In 
the following statement is given the description of the roads pass¬ 
ing through Kolaba district. 

The statement below gives the statistics of the highways and 
major roads in this district. 

TABLE No. 1 


Highways ant) M.ajor District Roads in Kolaba District, 


Serial No. and name of 
road 

(1) 

Total 
mileage 
on 31st 
March 

1959 

(2) 

Total 
mileage 
on 31st 
March 
i960 

(3) 

Cement 

con¬ 

crete 

(4) 

Black 

topped 

surface 

(5) 

Water 

bound 

macadam 

(6) 

Murum 

sur¬ 

face 

(7) 

National Highways. 

1. Bombay-Poona Road. 

32-00 

32-00 

28-75 

3-25 

. . 

• » 

Total 

32-00 

32-00 

28-75 

3-25 



State Highteays. 

1. Bombay-Konkan-Goa 

95-75* 

95-75* 

95-75 




Road. 







2, Alibag-Dhar a m t a r- 

33-75 

33-75 


23-00 

10-75 


Khopoli Road. 







3, Wakan-Pali-Khopoli 

25-75 

25-75 


, , 

23-75 


Road. 







4. Mahad-Pandha r p u r 

13-56 

13-62 


3-12 

10-50 


Road. 







5. Surul-M a h a b a 1 e- 

15-00 

15-00 

• • 

9-50 

5-50 

• * 

shwar Poladpur Road. 







Total 

183-81 

183-87 

95-75 

35-62 

52-50 


Major District Roads. 

I. Uran-Panvel Road . . 

15-50 

14-62 



14-62 


2. AUbag-Rewas Road , . 

14-38 

4-75 

, . 

12-00 

2-75 


3. Rajpuri-Murud-Saiav 

1-26 

4-00 



24-00 

, , 

Road. 







4. Loneta-G ore gaon- 

31-00 

31-00 


« , 

31-00 

• * 

Shriwardhan Road. 







5. Chowk-Karjat Road 

6-00 

6-00 

, , 

, , 

6-00 


6. Shriwardhan-D i g h i 

18-50 

18-50 


, , 

18-50 

. , 

Road. 







7. Kariat-Neral Riiad .. 

9-50 

9-50 


, , 

9-50 


8. M h a p r a 1-Mahad 

14-38 

14-38 


’ • 

14-38 


Road. 







9. Nagothana-R o h a- 

21-80 

21-80 

, . 

, . 

15-30 

6-50 

Murud Road. 







10. Panvel-W a n g a n i 

12-12 

12-12 



4-12 

8-00 

Roa4 







11. Panvel-Ulwa Road ., 

7'84 

7-84 


, , 

7-84 


12. P 0 y anad-Nagothana 

17-00 

17-00 

- > 


5-00 

12-00 

Road, 







13. Roha-Kolad Road ., 

6-50 

6-50 



6-50 


14. K a r j a t-Kashele 

10-63 

10-63 



10-63 


Road. 







Total 

l86-4i 

208-64 

. . 

12-00 

170-14 

26-50 


*This is exclusive of length common with Bombay-Poona Road, 
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Roads. 

National Highway. 
Bombay-Foima 
Road. 


State Ilishways. 
Bombay -Kotikan- 
Goa Road. 


The Bombay-Poona road is the only National Highway passing 
through Kolaba. It starts from Bombay and runs through the 
Tliana district towards the east to enter Panvel taluka of Kolaba 
district at mile 34. In its west to east course in the district it 
traeerses the Panvel and Kbalapur taliikas and is 32 miles in 
length. Its stretch in the district ends at mile 66 near Khopoli to 
ascend on the Bor Chat in Poona district. 

The highway is of significance, as it serves the main link 
between Bombay, Poona, the up-ghat countryside and almost the 
entire Deccan. Ihousands of heavy vehicles ply on this road. 
The Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway emanates from it at 
mile 45;'2, which connects it with Kolalia and Rarnagiri districts, 
Goa and Gape Camorin. The inland traffic of Konkan with 
Bombay is carried mainly on this higinvay. The projioscd Diva- 
Uasgaon railway route will intercede this highway at mile 45/3. 

In its stretch in Kolaba it touches the following places at the 
respective miles shown below: — 



.Mile No. 


Panvel 

43 

Districr Bungalow. 

Chowk .. 

54/4 .. 

Inspection Bungalow. 

Khalapur 

60/7 .. 


Khopoli .. 

65/4 .. 

District Bungalow. 


'I'he following roads cither take oft from it or are crossed by 
it: - 


Place or point of 
junction 

Name of road 

Class 

1 

Panvel 

(1) Panvel municipal road. 

(2) Cran-Panvel 

Major District Road. 

Palaspe 

(1) Hombay-Konkan-Goii 

(2) Kon-Gulsandc-Kharpada .. 

■State Highway. 

Other District Road. 

Chowk. . 

Chowk-Karjat 

Major District Road. 

Sheel phata .. 

Khopoli-Dharaintar-.Alibag 

State Highw.ay. 


The entire length of this highway is of cement concrete surface 
and is raotorablc throughout the year. 

This highway starts from Bombay and runs through Thana 
district in common with rhe Bombay-Poona National Highway. 
It takes off from mile 45 of Bombay-Poona road near Palaspe and 
runs to the south up to the border of Kolaba district to enter 
Ratnagiri district near Kashedi at mile 140/7. Formerly it was 
called West Goast Road of Major District Road standard. The 
total length of this road in Kolaba district is 95 miles and 6 
furlongs, i.c., from mile 45/1 to 140/7. It passes through Panvel, 
Pen, Roha, Mangaon, Mahad and Poladpur talnkas. 
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It touches the following places: — 


Place or point of junction 

Mile No. 

Class 

Panvel 

45/1 

District Bungalow. 

Pen 

62 

Inspection Bungalow. 

Wadkhal . 

66 


Nagothana 

79 

District Bungalow. 

Indapur . . 

98 

District Bungalow. 

Mangaon.. 

104 

, * 

Dasgaon . . 

114 

District Bungalow. 

Mahad ., 

120 

Inspection Bungalow. 

Poladpur 

133 

, , 

Kashedi .. 

140/7 

Inspection Bungalow. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 

it:—' 


Place or point of junction 

Name of road 

Class 

Panvel, 45/1 

Pen, 62 

Nagothana, 79 . . 

Kolad, 90 

Mangaon, 104 , . 
Lonera, 110 .. 

Mahad, 120 

Poladpur, 133 

Bombay-Poona .. 

Alibag-Khopoli 

VVakan-Pali-Khopoii 

Kolad-Roha-Murud 

Mangaon-Nizampur 

Shriwardhan-Goregpon-Mhasla 

(1) Mahad-Pandharpur 

(2) Mahad-Raygad 
Surul-Mahabaleshwar-Poladpur 

National Highway. 
State Highway, 

State Highway, 

Major District Road. 
Major District Road. 
Major District Road. 
State Highway. 

Other District Road. 
State Highway, 





The highway has a cement concrete surface and is motorable 
throughout the year. 


The Alibag-Khopoli road is a State Highway starting from 
Alibag. It runs west to east and joins the Bombay-Poona 
National Highway at mile 36/6. Its total length* is 37 miles. It 
traverses the Alibag, Pen and Khalapur talnkas. 

In its stretch it touches Pen at mile 19, Gagode at mile 26 and 
Shiradi at mile 29. This highway crosses Dharamtar creek at 
mile 14 over a well built bridge and another bridge near Pen on 
the Bhogeshwari river at mile 20. 

Going from west to east the following roads either take off from 
it or are crossed by it; — 


Place or point of junction 

Name of road 

Class 

Wadawali 

Bombay-Konkan-fJoa .. 

State Highway. 

Pen 

Bombay-Konkan-Goa .. 

State Highway. 

Wavoshi .. 

Shiroli-Wavoshi 

Other District Road. 

Pali phata 

Wakan-Pali-Khopoli 

State Highway. 

Niphan .. 

Kharpada-Savroli .. ■ 

Major District Road. 


Sheel phata to Khopoli. 


viz., from 
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State Highways. 
Bombay-Konkan- 
Goa Road. 


Alibag-Khopoli 

Road. 
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.State Highways. 
Alibag-Khopoli 
Road 


Mahad-Pandhar- 
pur Road. 


Surul- 

Mahahaleshwar- 
Poladpur Road. 


Wakan-Pali- 
Khopali Road, 


Not far from the cour-se of thi.s highway there are rest houses 
at Alibag fTraveller’s Bungalow), Pen (Inspection Bungalow) and 
Shiravali (Traveller’s Bungalow'). 

This highway has an asphalted surface and is irtoforable through¬ 
out the year. 

This highway was formerly a Major District Road and had a 
water bound macadam surface. It starts from Mahad at mile 
125/6 of the Bomhay-Konkan-Goa road and runs south, a distance 
of 2 miles and 7 furlongs common with the same. It then takes 
a turn towards the eastern b»>\ahr of the district and enters Poona 
district at mile 16/4. After leaving Kolaba district border it 
iravenses the Poona and Sntara districts and terminates at Pandhar- 
pur in Sholapur district. Length of this road in Kolaba district, 
excluding the length of 2 miles and 7 furlongs common wdth the 
Bombay-Konkan-Coa road, is 13 miles and 5 furlongs. Surface 
of this road for 3 miles and 1 furlong is asphalted and the rest is 
water bound macadam. 

Traffic on this highway is subject to obstructions during heavy 
floods. 

This highway starts from Surul on Poona-Bangalore National 
Highway in Satara district and runs in the western direction to 
enter Poladpur pela of Kolaba at mile 37. In its stretch in Satara 
it touches Panengani, Mahabaleshwar and Pratapgad. This road 
meets the Bombay-Konkan-Goa road at mile 133/8. The length 
of this road in Kolaba district is 15 miles. It jtasses only through 
the Poladpur peta. 'i’he length of 5/: miles has a water bound 
macadam surface and of 9Yi miles is asphalted. It is moiorable 
throughout the year, 

Formerly this was a Major District Road. It is now up-graded 
to the standard of a State Highway. 

This road starts from Wakan at mile 81/4 of the Bombay- 
Konkan-Goa road and runs in the north-eastern direction up to 
Pedli and then to the north until it joins Alibag-Khopoli road at 
mile 34/1 of the latter. It then runs in common with the Alibag- 
Khopoli road up to Khopoli, where it terminates. This road 
traverses only Sudhagad mahal. Its length up to the junction of 
Alibag-Khopoli road is 25 miles and 6 furlongs. 

It touches Pali at mile 4/7, Nanosa at mile 13 and Jambhulpada 
at mile 21. 


The surface of this road is water bound macadam. Improve¬ 
ment of the same is, however, in })rogress. It is motorable 
throughout the year. 

Major District The Uran-Panvel road starts from Uran and runs towards the 
Roads. north-east through Uran and Panvel talukas to join the Bombay- 
Unm-Panvel Roa . mile 43/5 near Panvel. The total length of this 

road is 15 miles and has a water bound macadam surface. 
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It touches Gavaii at mile 9/2 and Owale at mile 11/4. The 
following roads take off from it: — 


Place of junction 

Name of road 

Class 

i 

Gavan, 9/2 

Gavan Road 

Other District Road. 

Chimer .. 

Chirner Road 

Other District Ro.id. 

Ulwa, 11/4 

Ulwa Road 

Major District Road. 


This road is motorable throughout the year. 

The road starts from .Shriwardhan and runs to the east to meet 
Bombay-Konkan Goa road at mile No. 110 at Lonera. The further 
length up to the southern boundary of the district is in common 
with the Bombay-Konkan-Goa road. After leaving the southern 
boundary of tins district it leads to Ratnagiri. The length of the 
road from Shriwardhan to Lonera, the place where it joins the 
Bomhay-Konkan-Goa road, is 31 miles. 

It touches Mhasla at mile 11, Khamgaon at mile 22 and Gore- 
gaon at mile 29. In its .stretch up to Lonera it traverses Shriwar¬ 
dhan and Mhasla malials. There arc rest houses located at 
Mhasla and Khamgaon. 

' The following roads cither take oil from it or arc crossed by 
it: — 


Place of junction 

Name of road 


1 

Class 

Shriwardhan 

Mhasla .. 

Goregaon 

Shriwardhan-Dighi 

Mhasla-Mendadi-Wadawali 

Ladawali-Dahivali 

Majot District Road. 
Major District Road. 
Other District Road. 


The road Ls motorable throughout the year. With completion 
of the bridge over the Goregaon creek, through traffic over this 
road has been highly benefited. 

'Tills road starts from Alibag, runs to the north up to Mandva 
and takes a bulge to the east up to Rewas where it terminates and 
joins Alibag to the Dharaintar creek. Out of the total length of 
14 miles and 6 furlongs, a length of 12 miles is asphalted and the 
remaining portion is water bound macadam. Its length from 
mile 11/4 to mile 13 runs along the sea coa.st. It is, therefore, 
often flooded with sea water at high tides. 

It touches the following villages: — 


Mile No. 

Varsoli . 1/6 

Bamnoli. 2/5 

Thai . 4/2 

Kihim . 4/3 

Mandva. jO/7 


CHAPTER 7. 
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Major District 
Roads. 

Uran-Panvel 

Road. 


Shritoardhan- 
Mahad-Ratnagiri 
Road. 


Alibag^ Rewas 
Road. 
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Major District 
Roads. 

Alibag-Rewas 

Road, 


Rajtjuri-Murud- 
Salav Road. 


Roha~ 

Nagothana Road. 


Roha-Kolad 

Road. 


Dighi- 

Shriwardhan 

Road. 


Other District 
Roads. 


The Alibag-Khopoli road emanates from this road at its mile 
No. 0/3. 


This is a fully bridged road with bridges at; (i) mile ^ on the 
Siddheshwar river, (ii) Chondhi village on the Chondhi river at 
mile 6/1, and (iii) Saral on the Saral creek at mile 11/8. 

It is motorable tbrougbout the year. 

This road starts from Rajpuri on the Rajpuri creek, takes a 
bulge in the south-east and then runs towards the north along 
the sea coast up to Salav on the Revdanda creek. Its total length 
is 24 miles. It traverses the Murud mahal. 


This road touches the following important villages in its 
stretch:—. 


Murud 

Mazgaon 

Nandgaon 

Kashid 

Borli Mandla .. 


Mile No. 

4 

7 

9 

14 

20 


r. B. 

1. B. 


It has a metalled surface and is motorable throughout the year 
except during heavy rains. 

This road starts from Roha and runs northward up to Nagothana, 
a distance of 9 miles and 4 furlongs. In its .stretch there is a 
bridge at Medha. It has a water bound macadam surface and is 
motorable throughout the year. 


Starting from Roha, this road runs in the south-east direction 
to join the Bombay-Konkan-Goa road near Kolad. Its length is 
7 miles and 2 furlongs and i.s water bound maeadam. It is 
motorable throughout the year. 

The road starts from Dighi on the Rajpuri creek and runs tc 
the south up to Shriwardhan. Total length of the road is 20 
miles. It traverses only the Shriwardlian mahal. 


The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

Mile No. 

Velas .. ,. .. .. .. 4 

Wadawali .. .. ., .. .. 5 

Borli Panchatan ,. .. .. .. 8 


The Wadawali-Mhasla road (O. D. R.) emanates from this road 
at Wadawali. 

This road is motorable throughout the yeai 
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The following statement gives details of ‘Other District Roads' 
in the district: — 
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TABLE No. 2 


Other District 
Roads- 


‘ Other District Roads ’ in the various Talukas 
IN Kolaba District. 


Name of road 

Starting 

point 

Ending 

point 

Total 

length 

Metalled 

length 

Dnmetalled 

length 




M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

Alibag taluka. 






(1) Alibag-Revdanda 

Alibag 

Revdanda 

II 4 

II 4 


(2) Chaul-Wave .. 

Chaul 

Wave .. 

4 3 

4 3 


(3) 'I'hal-Farhur . . 

Thai .. 

Parhur 

4 1 

4 1 


(4) Karle-Khind . . 

Karle .. 

Khind 

8 4 

8 4 

. * 

Karjat taluka. 






(5) Karjat-Kondivade . . 

Karjat 

Kondivade 

7 0 

2 3 

4 5 

(6) Humgaon-Kadav 

Humgaon 

Kadav 

5 3 

2 0 

3 3 

(7) Neral-Matheran 

Neral ,. 

Matheran 

7 4 

7 4 


(8) Neral'Kalamb 

Neral .. 

Kalamb 

7 5 

7 5 


(9) Kashele-Kalainb 

Kashele 

Kalanib 

7 6 

7 6 

> > 

Khalapur taluka. 

Nil. 

Mahad taluka. 






(10) Mahad-Raygad 

Mahad 

Raygad 

8 0 

8 0 


(il) Mahad-Pachad 

Mahad 

Pachad 

5 4 

2 0 

3 4 

(12) Ladawali‘Mandle 

Ladawali 

Mandle 

6 0 

6 0 


(13) Mabad-Vinhere 

Mahad! 

Vinhere 

12 2 

12 2 

. * 

Mavgaon taluka. 






(14) Tale-Indapur.. 

Tale .. 

Indapur 

9 2 

9 2 

1 1 


(1 5) Mangaon-Govele 

Mangaon 

Govele 

4 0 

2 7 

(16) Mangaon-Nizampur. . 

Mangaon 

Nizampur 

5 6 

5 6 


(17) Nizampur-Patnus 

Nizarnpar 

Patnus 

3 0 

3 0 

. . 

Mhasla peta. 






(18) Mhasla-Wadawali 

Mhasla 

Wadawali 

8 6 

1 0 

7 6 

Mu rud pfta. 






(19) Nandgiton-Birwadi 

Nandgaon 

Birwadi 

3 0 

3 0 


(20) Usroli-'Talekhar 

Usroli.. 

Talekhar 

8 0 

2 0 

6 0 

(21) Salav-Talekhar 

Salav .. 

Talekhar 

8 0 

3 0 

5 0 

(22) Shighre-Garambi 

Shighre 

Garambi 

4 0 

0 6 

3 2 

(23) Ekdara-Rajpuri 

Ekdara 

Rajpuri 

3 6 

1 2 

2 4 

Panvel taluka. 






(24) Kon-Kharpada 

Kon .. 

Kharpada 

13 0 

13 0 


(23) Dande-Turade 

Dande 

Turade 

4 3 

4 3 


(26) Panvel-Badhavwadi . , 

Panvel 

Badhavwadi , . 

7 4 

7 4 


(27) Vahal-Kharpada 

Vahal 

Kharpada 

12 0 

12 0 


(28) Panvel-G u 1 s a n d e- 
Kharpada (section 

Turade 

Apte .. 

3 6 

3 6 


Turade to Apte). 

Pen taluka. 






(29) Pen-Washi .. 

Pen 

Washi.. 

3 5 

3 5 


(30) Hamrapur-Dadar 

Hamrapur 

Dadar.. 

3 4 

3 4 
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Communications. 

Roads. 

Other District 
Roads. 


Road Development 
in Five-Year Plans. 


‘ Other District Roads ’ in the various Talukas 
IN Kolada District. 


Name of road 

Starting 

point 

Ending 

point 

Total 

length 

Aleralled 

length 

Un¬ 

metalled 

length 

Roha taluka. 

(31) Roha-Gophan-Murud 

(32) Tambadi-Tale 

(33) Kolnd-J a m a g a 0 n- 

Kudli, 

Roha . . 
Tambadi 

Kolad 

Miirud 
'Pale . . 

Kucili . 

M. F. 

II 2 

4 0 

8 0 

M. F. 

11 2 

M.F. 

Vo 

8 0 

Shriwardhan peta. 

(34) S h r i w a r dhan-Kol- 
mandle. 

Shriwardhan . . 

Kolmandle 

10 0 

1 

10 0 

Sudhagad peta. 

(35) Pali-Bhira road, sec¬ 
tion : Pali-Nandgaon. 

Pali .. 

Nandgaon 

7 0 

7 0 

• • 

Uran peta. 

(36) Uran-Mora . . 

(37) Uran-Karanja 

(38) Bhendkhal-Shewa 

(39) Jasai-Vahal-Gavan ., 

Uran ., 

Uran ,. 
Bhendkhal .. 
Jasai .. 

Mora ,, 
Karanja 

Shewa 

Gavan 

3 0 

2 2 

4 4 

2 0 

3 0 

2 2 

4 4 

2 0 



The road development programme under the First Five-Year 
Plan followed the principle that roads which assist production 
were to be given a priority, while as icgards village roads the 
broad aim was to connect more important villages with marketing 
and district centres. The programme initially contemplated 
construction and improvement of metalled and unmetalled 
roads and cement concreting of important roads having heavy 
vehicular traffic. The following roads were undertaken in this 
district in the First Plan: — 


Name of Road 

I.,ength 

(Miles) 

Expenditure 

Rs, 

(I) Dande-Turade 

4 34 

2,48,041 

(2) Chaul-Wave 

3-30 

74,421 

(3) Diversion of Road ne.'ir Mahad .. 

4-55 

2,30,704 

(4) Diversion of Road near Pen 

1-31 

1,32,572 

Total 

13-50 

6,85.738 
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The road development programme under the Second Plan was, 
however, more far-reaching and envisaged a total outlay of about 
Rs. 28.4 lakhs. The following statement enumerates the works 
carried out by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan: — 


TABLE No. 3 

Road Devklopment Programme under Second Five-Year Plan 

IN Kolaba DisTRicr. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the road work 

Category 

Length 

1 

Kharpada-Savroli Road 

M.D.R. 

11-0 

2 

Consri'uction of approach road to bridge across 
river Amha at Pali on Nagothana-Pali Road. 

M.D.R, 

1-1 

3 

Construction of Alibag-Roha Rond 

M.D.R. 

5-3 

4 

Improvement to Shriwardhan-Mahad-Ratnagiri 
Road. 

M.D.R. 

4-0 

5 

Construction of Kharpada Road .. 

O.D.R. 

4-1 

6 

Construction of Roha-Murud Road 

O.D.R. 

4-6 

7 

Construction of Kashele-Khandus Road .. 

O.D.R. 

4-1 

8 

Construction of Robti-Murud Road 

O.D.R. 

2-6 

9 

Construction of Nizampur-Patnus Road .. 

O.D.R. 

3-0 

10 

Construction of Wadawali-Dahivali Road.. 

O.D.R. 

4-1 

II 

Kalam Road .. 

O.D.R. 

3-0 

12 

Construction of Pali-Bhira Road .. 

• • 


Being an important road and Government 

of India 

agreed to 


develop the West Coast road to the standard of an asphalted and 
fully-bridge’d road. The length of the road in Kolaba is 95 miles 
and 6 furlongs, out of which 28 miles and 4 furlongs were complet¬ 
ed in the First Plan period at a cost of Rs. 24.25 lakhs. The 
remaining length was proposed to be completed by the end of 
the Second Plan at a cost of Rs. 43.82 lakhs. During the First 
Plan period roads to the extent of 122 miles were constructed by 
the District Local Board. 

During the First Plan bridges were constructed over the Pali- 
Khopoli road. Diversion road near Pen and the Mahad-Pandhar- 
pur road on the Savitri river. In addition bridges were constructed 
at Dharamtar, Jambhiilpada and Pali. The completion of the 
bridge across the Dharamtar creek, which was built at a cost of 
Rs. 32.50 lakhs, marked the fulfilment of a long felt need of the 
district. The bridge over the Goregaon creek has added to the 
transport facilities in the district. 

Kolaba district covers about 90 miles of the coastal line. As 
such port development might be calculated to improve the state 
of transport. 

Accordingly, landing facilities at Shriwardhan were proposed to 
be improved. The Murud port is furnished with lights and storm¬ 
warning signals. The Revdanda Port is provided with cargo jetty, 
and Rewas with facilities for dredging. 

The municipalities in Kolaba have a meagre mileage of roads 
under their jurisdiction. Very few of the roads arc asphalted, some 
are metalled, while a majority of them arc unmetalled and 
become unserviceable in the rainy season. Actually in case of 
J-206I~29-A. 
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many of the roads it will be a misnomer to call them roads due tt. 
their extreme narrowness and curviiigs. The construction o‘ 
roads is undertaken without any heed to the needs of towr 
planning. The reason for such a state of affairs may be tracer 
to the smaller size of the towns and paucity of funds with tht 
municipal administration. There are a few good made roads ir; 
Panvel, Mahad, Alibag and Pen. Roads at the Matheran hill 
station are aesthetically built and pass through the thick forests! 
and ever-green vegetation. They lead to the various points on 
the hill station. They present a picture of serpentine passes weed 
ing their way over the edges of glorious mountain ranges 
Automobiles and animal-drawn vehicles are prohibited at this hill 
station. 

The statistics of road mileage as in 1958-59 were as under: — 


Name of the Road 

Total 

mileage 

Metalled 

length 

Un- 

mctalled 

length 

(1) Alibag* .. 

M. F. 

7 0 

M. F. 

7 0 

M. F. 

(2) Mahad .. 

9 7 

9 7 

, , 

(3) Matheran 

30 0 

12 0 

18 0 

(4) Murud 

9 0 

5 0 

4 0 

(5) Paiivelf .. 

8 2 

7 0 

1 2 

(6) PenJ 

4 5 

4 5 

6 1 

(7) Roha 

7 5 

1 4 


Since a considerable number of streams and rivers run through^ 
the countryside of Kolaba, it has been necessary in the interest of 
smooth and quick road transport to construct bridges and cause 
ways over them. A number of bridges were constructed during 
the last decade. With the construction of the Dharamtar bridge 
over the Alibag-Khopoli road, Goregaon bridge over Shriwardhan 
Goregaon-Lonera road, Roha bridge over Alibag-Roha road 
Bhogeshwari and Amba bridges over the Bombay-Konkan-Goa 
road, etc., the long-felt needs of transport have been fulfilled. 

The following statement (tabic No. 4) shows the details regarding 
bridges and causeways in charge of Buildings and Communica^ 
tions Department, Kolaba district. 

Table No. 5 gives the details regarding bridges and causeway? 
in charge of the District Local Board, Kolaba district. 

•Length of 4 furlongs was cement concrete in 1958. 

fCemcnt concrete road was approximately 2 furlongs in 1958. 

JLength of 7 furlongs was cement concrete in 1959. 


J-2061—29-B. 





Bridges and Causeways in Kolaba District. 
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A considerable number of streams, rivers and treeks fcriss-cross 
the district with the result that through vehicular traffic becomes 
well-nigh impossible at places where there are no bridges. In 
order to facilitate the transhipment of goods and passengers at 
such places ferries are maintained by the district authorities. 


In exercise of the powers conferred by the Bombay Ferries and 
Inland Vessels Act, 1868, the Government vested all the ferries in 
the District Local Board, Kolaba. It auctions the ferry services. 
The ferry owners are allowed to levy tolls at the rates fixed by the 
District Local Board. 

The following statements show the perennial and seasonal ferry 
services in this district. 


TABLE No. 6 


Perennial Ferries. 


Taluka 

Name of ferry 

Income for 
1960-61 

Creek or river 




Rs. 

nP. 


Alibag ,, 

Sakhar ., 

• t 

475 

00 

Creek. 

Do. 

Theronda .. 

* ■ 

13 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

Thai Naogaon 

• • 

200 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Varsoli Chalmala.. 


583 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

Mankule .. 


1 

66 

Do. 

Do, 

Sambri 


6 

66 

Do. 

Pen 

Rave Kopar 


16 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

Bendese Koleti .. 

* • 

16 

66 

Do, 

Do. 

Rave Sai .. .. ' 


13 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

Rave Kelavane 

t • 

13 

33 

Do, 

Do. 

Jite Rave .. 

♦ ♦ 

10 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Dadat Vasheni .. 

• • 

6 

66 

Do. 

Mangaon.. 

Mandad .. 


13 

33 

Do. 

Mah& .. 

Dasgaon .. 


500 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Tol Bk. 


136 

66 

Do, 

Do. 

Kosbi 


10 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Shedao 


40 

00 

Kal river. 

Do. 

Ambet 


26 

66 

Creek. 

Shriwardhan 

Kuravada Hareshwar 


900 

00 

Do. 

Murud .. 

Revdanda Salav .. 


5,500 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Rajpuri Mhasla .. 


50 

00 

Do, 

Roba 

Gophan Chavare.. 


27 

00 

Do. 

Uran 

Bhendkhal Khopte 

• 

2,050 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Naoghar Kalai 


233 

33 

Do, 

Do. 

Sheve Nhave 


70 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Karade Gulsande 


18 

00 

Do, 

Do. 

Pagote Borkhar .. 


20 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Rewas Karanja .. 


550 

00 

Do. 


Total income 

. 

« * 

11,501 

60 
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TABLE No. 7 


Seasonal Ferries. 


Taluka 

Name of ferry 

Income for 

1960-61 

Creek or river 



Rs. 

nP. 


Sudhagnd 

Ambivali Unhere 

3 

00 

Amba river. 

Do. 

Vavc Havel i 

6 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Tiware Bherav 

16 

00 

Do. 

IWahad .. 

Birwiidi 

1,000 

00 

Kal river. 

Do. 

Nutc 

30 

00 

Gandhari river. 

Do. 

Shahaberi 

1,705 

00 

Savitri river. 

Do. 

Dahivad .. 

6 

00 

Kal river. 

Do. 

Walan . 

5 

00 

Do. 

Poladpur 

Poladpur .. 

25 

00 

Savitri river. 

Do. 

Lohare 

20 

00 

Do. 

Roha 

Ganga 

5 

00 

Ganga river. 

Do. 

Khar Padum 

10 

00 

Kundalika river. 

Mangaon.. 

Vadgaon .. 

150 

00 

Vadgaon river. 

Do. 

Nandvi 

18 

00 

Creek. 

Karjat 

Done Nicop 

55 

00 

Ulhas river. 

Do. 

Dhamote Malegaon 

40 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Kolhare Pimpaloli 

80 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Jite Kolhivali 

80 

00 

Do. 

Do. 

Bandivali Bhirdole 

12 

00 

Do. 

•Do. 

Kalamb 

97 

00 

Khandsai river. 

Panvel 

Chiple Akurli 

13 

00 

Gadhi river. 

Do. 

Vichumbe 

5 

00 

Do. 


Total income .. 

3,383 

00 



The figures of income show the importance of the respective 
ferries as means of transhipment of goods and passengers. 

All the ferries are country crafts. They are manned by three 
to six boatmen. 

Transport within the municipal towns in this district is not of 
material importance. There are very few automobile vehicles. 
Most of the traffic consists of vehicles which come from outside. 
Scores of motor trucks from Bombay and Poona ply through the 
towns and business centres. 

Vehicles are classified into four categories, viz., (1) motors, 
(2)' tongas, (3) bullock-carts, and (4) bicycles, according to the 
motive power used for their locomotion. The following state¬ 
ment gives the number of vehicles in the various towns as in 
1958-59: — 


Category 

Alibag 

1 

Mahad 

Shriwar- 

dhan 

Murud 

1 

Panvel i 

1 

1 

Pen 

1 

Roha 

Motors .. 1 

41 

28 

20 

15 

78 ' 

65 

23 

Tongas 

12 

2 

. . 

23 

N.A. 

7 

N.A. 

Bullock-carts .. 

78 

55 

250 

212 

N.A. 

180 

87 

Bicycles 

200 

200 

284 

700 

N.A. 

N.A. ' 

117 


N* A. = Not available. 
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At Matheran there are 71 rickshaws which are drawn by men, 
and they vary in their size and structure from those plying at 
Nagpur. In addition there are many horses owned by tlic local 
dwellers which they give on hire to the tourists. 

In the rural as well as urban areas of this district bullock cart 
has been the most important vehicle from very ancient times. 
This is attributable to the fact that bullock-cart is very con¬ 
venient to the farmers to carry their goods and implements. 

However, the small units of holdings prevalent in this district 
do not permit many a cultivator to own a pair of bullocks and a 
cart. Hence, the number of bullock-carts is less in this district. 

The Bombay-Poona broad gauge line of the Central Railway 
enters Kolaba district at Ncral junction, 54 miles from Bombay. 
This section was opened for traffic in 1856. In its south-east 
stretch of about 21 miles in the district there are three stations. 
viz., Neral 54 miles from Bombay, Bhivpuri Road 58 miles and 
Karjat 62 miles. The line begins its ascent of the picturesque and 
panoramic hills of the Khandala Ghat after running some distance 
from Karjat. The portion of this line falling in Kolaba district, 
however, runs through a more or less even countryside with small 
patches of paddy land on both the sides. 

The track is open for through as well as local trains’ traffic. 
Some of the through trains are— 

(1) Deccan Queen, (2) Poona Mail (3) Poona Express, 
(4) Dcccan Express, (5) Poona-Bomhay Janata Express, 
(6) Madras Mail. (7) Madras Express, (8) Tri-weekly Madras 
Janata Express, (9) Bombay-Dhond-Manmad Passenger, and 
(10) Bombay-Poona Passenger. 

In the local section there is a regular train service between Karjat 
and Bombay and Karjat and Kalyan. During the year ending 
31st March, 1957 the number of passengers booked at the three 
stations was as follows: — 

Neral 1,74,350; Bhivpuri Road 78,628 and Karjat 2,85,234. 
The following is the statement of the quantity and destinations 
of the chief items of export from Neral and Karjat during the 
same year. 



Name of 
Commodity 

Quantity 
(in Mds.) 

Principal Destinations 

Neral .. 

Charen - 

52,018 

Bombay Port Trust (Stores), Poona 
and Nasik. 

Karjat .. 

Rice 

30,864 

Poona, Wadi Bunder, Kalyan, 
Southern Railway, via Poona. 

Rice .. 

6,044 

Psmdharpur, Southern Railway via 
Poona, Barsi and Bombay. 


Charcoal 

1,51,125 

Bombay Port Trust (Stores), Poona, 
Sion and Ghatkopar. 


Sand .. 

34,246 

I.,onavala and Bhivpuri. 


Firewood 

6,990 

Poona, Bombay and Dchu Road. 


Timber 

17,452 

Poona, Kalyan and Ambamath, 
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From Neral starts the Matheran Light Railway ascending the 
forest-clad Matheran hills in a ziz-zag way, elevating the 
passengers sitting in the tiny beautiful carriages to realms of 
excitement and make them enjoy the glorious beauty of the spot. 
This station is equipped with all passenger amenities, viz., first, 
second and third class wailing rooms with modern facilities, 
refreshment rooms and tea stalls. There is a nan'ow gauge loco- 
shed and a workshop with three diesel locos and four steam locos. 

This station is not provided with amenities to passengers. The 
Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., has its power-house at a distance 
of 9 miles from the station. 

This is a junction station. The Karjat-Khopoli branch line 
emanates from Karjat which is surrounded by Sahyadri hills and 
enjoys the vicinity of the Khandala Ghat. The Station is provid¬ 
ed with first and second class waiting rooms on both the plat¬ 
forms with all modern facilities. There is also a refreshment 
room and a tea stall. 

This route emanates from Karjat on the Bombay-Poona railway 
line, and runs a distance of almost 9 miles. The countryside 
through which it passes is uneven, hilly, and full of panoramic 
and scenic beauty. It runs in a ziz-zag way. The Poona-Bombay 
road with a steep downward gradient frtim Khandala to Khopoli 
cuts across the railway line. 

This broad gauge single line was opened for traffic in 1856. It 
connects Khopoli, an important industrial centre, with the main 
line of the Central Railway. The important industries at Khopoli 
are Tata Hydro-Electric Power House, the Paper and Pulp 
Factory, and Alta Laboratories Private Limited. 

The stations on this line are Palasdhari, Kelavli, Dolavli, Lowjee 
and Khojwli. The number of passengers booked at the stations 
in the year ending March, 1957 was as follows:—Pala.scihari 7,000 ; 
Kelavli 9,010; Dolavli 8,357 ; Lowjee 14,575 and Khopoli 14,835. 
In the same year, from Khopoli 6,482 maunds of rice was sent to 
Southern Railway via Raichur, 3,16,723 maunds of charcoal to 
Bombay Port Trust Stores, Poona, Kirkce and Dombivli; 7,650 
maunds of timber to Poona, Bombay Port Trust Stores, and 
Thana ; 2,183 maunds of paper to Nagpur, Kanpur and Wadi 
Bunder; 1,25,182 maunds of rice to Barsi, Latur, Nanded, Shola- 
pur and Parbhani. 

This light railway line was constructed by M/s. Adamji Pirbhoy 
in 1907 and was worked by an agency called the Matheran Steam 
Light Tramway Co. Ltd., Bombay. The Government authorised 
the construction, maintenance and working of the line by the 
promoter, while Goveniincnt land was provided free of cost. 
This line was afterwards taken up by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway from April, 1948. Under regrouping of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways in 1951, it was grouped under the Central Railway. As 
regards the details of construction, the permanent way consists of 
30 lb. flat-footed steel rails laid on half-round teak and other 
wooden sleepers. The sharpest curve is of 48 feet radius. 
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It starts from Neral aiul runs in the southern direction to climb CHA PTE R 7. 
the Matheran Hill. It jiasses over the edges of picturesque hills communications, 
and is like the thread of a screw. There are steep curves which 
give a very beautiful view of the natural scenery. Some portion 
of it is covered with clusters of trees. Its way near the Block 
Station near Panorama Point is through a superbly picturescjuc 
avenue. 


Railways. 

Matheran Hill 
Light Railway. 


Matheran station is at. a distance of 13 miles from Neral and 

about 66 miles from Bombay. In between Neral and 

Matheran there are two stations, viz., Jummapatti 4 miles and 
Water Pipe 7 miles from Neral. In addition to these pcrm.ancnt 

stations there are three more Block Stations, viz., Mandgaon, 

Magazine Point and Panorama Point which arc opened only in 
the season to facilitate the passenger traffic. 

Rail-motors, tiny carriages, with steam or diesel locomotives are 
run on this line. 

Matheran, the nearest hill-station to Bombay and Poona, is 
situated at a height of 2,490', the highest point beifig 2,600' above 
mean sea level. If has historic imjxirtance also. Shivaji’s forts of 
Prahalgad and Pchkilla arc monuments of the great heritage. 
The lovely points at Matheran are Alexandra, Ramhag, Chowk, 
Olympic, Echo, Honeymoon. Charlotte, Malet Spring, Artist, 
Hart, Panorama, Garbar and .Monkey. 

Unlike other large stations, Matheran is very shady with 
clusters of trees spreading around. There are several cosmopolitan 
hotels of Indian and Western styles. Recently a Holiday Camp 
has been opened by the Government, which is conducted by the 
Public Works Department of Kolaba district. In 1956-57, as 
many as .37,458 passengers were booked from Matheran Station. 

The construction of this railway was formally inaugurated on 
February 1, 1962 at Panvcl. The following paragraphs give the 
history of the project and the details of the alignment. 

The Diva-Panvel-Uran-Apta Project forms a part of the Diva- 
Dasgaon Railway project. The latter dates back to 1S94, when 
the Southern Maratha Railway Company undertook an investiga¬ 
tion for con.srruetion of a metre gauge line from Karad to Ulwa 
(on the south-eastern side of the Bombay Harbour). But no 
developments took place and the interest in the scheme also 
waned. In 1918, the project was revived and the Railway Board 
ordered a detailed survey to be carried out for a metre gauge line 
linking Karad and Chiplun with Ulwa. This survey was carried 
out during 1919—22. At about the .same time (1920), the Railway 
Board entertained the idea of having a broad gauge line as an 
extension of the then Great Indian Peninsula Railway. And as 
.such, Diva was considered to be a convenient starting point. The 
detailed survey was completed in 1927, but as the estimated cost of 
construction at the time was considered to be hi^h and the line 
did not appear to be remunerative, the construction was not 
sanctioned by the Railway Board. The idea of construction of 
this railway line, however, gained ground with the progress of the 
Five-Year Plans. 


Mathtran. 


Diva-Panvel- 
Uran-Apta 
Railway Route, 
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The scope of the project covers the construction of a broad 
gauge line between Diva and Apta (25.82 miles), along the Diva- 
Dasgaon alignment, with a branch line from Panvel to Uran 
(17.63 miles). The total length of the proposed line is, therefore, 
43.45 miles. Of the total, a length of 6,77 miles is in Thana and 
the rest in Kolaba district. 

After Diva, the proposed line runs along Bombay-Poona road 
on the east side of the Parsik range. There are two stations on 
this line, viz., Taloja and Panvel. The branch line to Uran takes 
off the Panvel-Apta line about a mile south of Panvel and turns 
west towards Uran with Jasai as a station in between. 

The estimated cost of the project is Rs. 305 lakhs. 

It could well be claimed that with the inauguration of the Diva- 
Pa nvehUran-Apta railway, a new era of development and pros¬ 
perity is being opened up in northern Kolaba, turning it practically 
into a suburban area of Bombay, 

At the time of publication of the old Gazetteer of Kolaba 
district, water transport was very important. In the absence of 
good made roads, transport through waterways was the most con¬ 
venient and the cheapest. Though there are a few sea ports, most 
of them are situated in navigable creeks. By the time the 
Portuguese found their way in India, Revdanda was a harbour of 
much consequence. It was not exposed to the violent westerly 
winds. However, in course of time it was filled with sediment, 
and lost its utility as a harbour. The Dharamtar pier was built 
in 1868 at a cost of /■.I,653 (Rs. 16,530)*. The boats of about 60 
tons* could navigate up to the Dharamtar pier. At ordinary high 
tides, boats of 15 tons could pass to Nagothana, 14 miles south. 
The Shepherd Ferry Steamers used to ply daily from Bombay to 
the Dharamtar pier. 

In course of time many of the old ports, viz., Antora, Alibag, 
Nagothana were filled with sediments and remained only tortu¬ 
ously navigable, while many others lost their utility and importance 
as no attempt was made to clear the sediment. Endeavours to 
clear the ports were prevented by considerations of excessive cost. 

The following is the description of some of the notable ports in 
this district. 

Mora, 7 miles from Bombay, is situated on the shore of the 
creek just opposite to Bombay harbour. It is 2)A miles from Uran. 
The famous caves of Elephanta are 3 miles from Mora by sea. 

At Mora there is a pier belonging to the Landing and Wharfage 
Fees Fund, while there is a small jetty at Elephanta for embark¬ 
ing and disembarking of passengers. 

*. Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XI, 1883. 

J Ibid, 
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It is not approachable to big steamers even at high tides as mud CH APTE R 7. 
has accumulated at the mouth of the creek. There are, however, Communications, 
three motor launch services, viz.; Ports. 

(i) Shrikrishna Motor Launch Service, Mora. 

(ii) Mandva Ferries Private, Ltd., 

(iii) E. H. Marine Transport, Co., 

running between Mora and Bombay, Besides, passenger trans¬ 
port is also carried on in country crafts which are licensed under 
the Bombay Minor Ports Passengers Rules. The number of 
passengers embarked and disembarked at Mora is given below :-r 


No. of Passengers 
____— 


Embarked 


Disembarked 


1958- 59 .. .. 2.31.518 .. .. 1,43.442 

1959- 60 .. .. 1,37,755 .. .. 1,36,240 

Import trade is on a very small-scale. Gunny bags, cement. Commercial 

abrasive grains, rice, wheat, kerosene and coal ash are imported Importance. 

from Bombay and Karanja. Salt, the main item of export, is 
sent to Bombay and the ports to the south. There is no foreign 
traffic from Mora. 


Karanja, situated at the entrance of the Karanja creek, is one of Karanja. 
the good ports in this district. All goods meant for Karanja are 
chiefly taken by Machwas and are unloaded at Karanja jetty. 

There are four jetties in the creek, one each at Karanja, 

Nagothana, Antora, and Rewas. 

The passenger steamers coming from Bombay call at Rewas in 
Karanja creek, but do not touch Karanja port. The passenger 
traffic from Karanja to Rewas is carried through ferry machwas. 

There is a dharmashala at Karanja. 

The commercial importance of Karanja is attributable to the 
export trade of rice, salt, fish and firewood, 

Ulwa is situated at the Panvel creek and is at a distance of Ulwa. 
6 miles from Panvel. There is a wharf at Ulwa. The old pier is 
in a dilapidated condition. This port is not approachable to big 
steamers. There are two seasonal sailing vessels for passenger 
traffic. Mostly these vessels are used for carrying vegetables and 
fruits to Bombay. There is a dharmashala at Ulwa. 

The chief goods exported from Ulwa are fruits and vegetables, 
rice, grain, salt, firewood and sand ; while kerosene, Mangalore 
tiles and cement are imported. 

Rewas is situated at the Rewas creek which provides a ready Rewas. 
passage for boats into the open sea in front of Karanja, and it is 
only two hours’ sail to Apollo Bunder, Bombay. The pier of 
Rewas was built between 1864 and 1869, and was about 2 miles 
south of Rewas. Now there is a wharf at Rewas. 


Steamers up to 300 tons can touch this port. The Bombay- 
Dharamtar passenger services run via Rewas. The port is pro¬ 
vided with facilities such as waiting shed, potable water, etc. It 
is used for passenger traffic only. 
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Mandva, situated on the Mandva creek, is not a convenient 
port. It is not accessible to large vessels. There is a passenger 
service in small boats between Bombay and Mandva. There is a 
natural facility for landing but no proper jetty. Cargo boats have 
to be anchored at some distance from the shore. Even then a 
considerable quantity of rice is jcnibarked for the Bombay market 
from which it is only about 10 miles away. This port has, 
however, lost its commercial importance as most of the goods 
traffic is diverted to road transport since the construction of the 
Dharamtar bridge. 

Dharamtar port is on the right bank of the Amha river {i.e., 
Dharamtar creek) and is 10 miles from its mouth. As far as the 
pier of this port the creek is at all times navigable. Steamers up 
to 200 tons can approach this port. Dharamtar upstream naviga- 
tio-n is difficult. At ordinary high tides, boats of IS tons, an^l at 
spring tides, boats of 25 tons can go to Nagothana, 14 miles east. 

Steamer services ply daily between Bombay and Dharamtar. 

Situated at the Revdanda creek, Revdanda port was formerly a 
good harbour. In the 16th Century when the Portuguese settled 
down on the western coast of India Revdanda was a port of much 
consecjuence. In course of time it was silted, and hence, lost its 
former utility. 

The port is approachable in the fair season to small cargo boats 
and country crafts. Its commercial importance has, however, 
depleted since the construction of the Dharamtar bridge. 

The port is situted near Ekdara village on the Rajpuri creek. 
The wharf is at Khora. This port provides landing facilities to 
steamers, and is approachable to steamers up to 250 tons, 
Steamers plying on the Bombay-Dabhol route touch this port in 
the fair season, viz., between October and May, On an average 
about 1,000 passengers embark and about 2,000 passengers disem¬ 
bark at the port in a month. The port is provided with a waiting 
shed and facility of potable water for the travelling public. 

This port commands a considerable volume of export trade in 
coconuts and betel nuts since olden times. Imports consist of food- 
grains, grocery, mineral oils, cement, tiles, etc. 

The Rajpuri port is situated on the Rajpuri creek. Steamers 
and vessels up to 250 tons can approach this port in the fair season. 
There is a jetty which provides landing facilities for cargo and 
passengers. The Bombay-Dabhol steamer services run via Rajpuri. 

Shriwardhan is perhaps the most convenient port in Kolaha 
district. It is situated on the main sea. There are two jetties, 
one near the Custom House and another at Bhendi Bunder. It is 
approachable to big steamers also. 

Steamers of the Bombay Steam Navigation Co. (Private) Ltd., 
call at this port on their ‘up’ and ‘down’ voyages twice a day 
en route to Dabhol. About 100 to 150 passengers are booked 
daily at Shriwardhan. Amenities such as waiting shed lighted 
with petromax, and potable watef are provided. 
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Commercial importance of this port is gradually increasing. CJHAPTER 7. 
Imports consist mainly of food-grains, grocery, tiles and cement communicationB. 
while cocoanuts, betel-nuts and firewood are exported. As Pohts. 
bauxite deposits are found to exist in the hinterland there is also 
a possibility of the export of bauxite ore from this port in the 
near future. 


The State Government has built inspection bungalows, travel¬ 
lers’ bungalows and district bungalows intended for the use of 
touring officers and the travelling public. Fees at a lower rate are 
charged for occupation of the bungalows by touring officers, while 
the travelling public are required to pay slightly higher rates. 

There are inspection bungalows at Borli-Mandla, Karjat, Kashid, 
Khamgaon, Khopoli, Matheran, Mahad, Mhasla, Murud, Pen, 
Salav and Shiroh, and district bungalows at Chowk, Dasgaon, 
Ind^ur, Matheran, Mhasla, Nagothana, Panvel and Uran. There 
is a travellers’ bungalow located at Alibag and a forest bungalow 
at Roha. The Government have provioed nine holiday camps 
for the travelling public at Matheran. The holiday camps are well 
furnished with modern equipment. They are available on pay¬ 
ment of a moderate rent to the public. The Superintending 
Engineer, Buildings and Communications Department, Bombay, 
is the controlling authority. 

In the absence of any railway in this district, except the few 
miles of Central Railway from Neral to Karjat and a little onwards, 
road transport has been the principal means of inland passenger 
transport. With the advent of automobile vehicles a network of 
road communications was developed, and there emerged a number 
of private bus owners who ran services between distant places, 
But their working was far from satisfactory. Consequent upon 
the very keen competition which existed among the private bus 
owners, the business soon became uneconomic, and the standard 
of the services was poor. Necessary amenities were not provided 
to the travelling public and rules of safety were hardly observed. 
In order to fetch better returns they very often used to accom¬ 
modate a number of excess passengers and caution in driving was 
by no means frequent. Injury to life and limb became regular 
occurrences. The travelling in private buses became an hurdle. 
Life was always in jeopardy. Incidents of buses overturning due 
to rash driving were frequent and passengers suffered bodily and 
monetarily. The relations between employers and employees 
were also strained because of the poor wages the employees got. 

This state of affairs was incompatible with the ideals of a 
Welfare State. Hence, the then Government of Bombay embark¬ 
ed on a policy of nationalisation of road transport, and set up a 
statutory public corporation called the Bombay State Road Trans¬ 
port Corporation in 1949. For administrative convenience, the 
entire State was divided into divisions, which covered one or more 
districts. 


Tbavei- and 
Tourist 
Facilities, 


Public Transport 
State Transport. 


The nationalisation of passenger services in Thana division, 
which covered Kolaba district, was started fn April, 1950 with head¬ 
quarters at Bombay. The headquarters were shifted to Thana in 
February, 1957. 

A-206I—30-A 
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CHAPTER 7^ The Statement given below indicates the various routes in 
Gomm^atlons. operation, route mileage, frequency of ‘Up’ and ‘Down’ trips and 
Public tbe average number of passengers travelled per day per trip in this 

Transport. district. Some of the route.s are inter-distnet routes, and as such 

State Transport, pass through Other districts in the division; — 

TABLE No. 8 


State Transport Roixies in Koi.aba as in 1959. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of route 

Route 

mileage 

Number of 
trips 

Average No. 
of persons 
travelled per 
day per trip 

■ 


Down 

Up 



M. h 






1 

Alibaff-Dharamtar .. 

13 

0 

11 

11 

43 

40 

2 

Alibajt-Rt was via Thai 

22 

6 

2 

2 

72 

40 

3 

Alibajt-Revdanda 

II 

4 

7 

6 

38 

45 

4 

Alibag-Nagaon 

5 

0 

2 

2 

6 

20 

5 

Bombay*Goregaon via Dharamtar.. 

115 

2 

1 

. . 

39 


6 

Bombay-Mangaon via Dharamtar.. 

107 

6 

1 

. . 

62 


7 

Bombay-Tale via Dharamtar 

no 

3 

1 

1 

61 

77 

8 

Bombay-Roha via Nagothana 

91 

1 

1 

, , 

67 


9 

Bombay-Maliad 

121 

6 

2 

3 

58 

59 

10 

Bombay-Pali 

89 

4 

1 

1 

76 

65 

11 

Bombay-Mahad via Dharamtar .. 

125 

2 


1 


58 

12 

Bombay-Pen 

63 

0 

1 

1 

72 

56 

13 

Bombay-Roha 

94 

5 

1 


67 


14 

Chirner-Uran 

15 

5 

I 

1 

31 

37 

15 

Dharamtar-Roha via Nagothana .. 

26 

1 

2 

1 

41 

47 

16 

Dharamtar-Tale 

41 

4 


1 

51 

42 

17 

Dharamtar-Nagothana 

15 

7 

1 

1 

51 

40 

18 

Dharamtar-Nizampur 

44 

6 

1 

1 

33 

36 

19 

Dharamtar-Pali 

22 

7 

1 

1 

32 

43 

20 

Dharamtar-Morbe .. 

43 

2 

1 

1 

45 

47 

21 

Dharamtar-Rewas .. 

17 

6 

1 

1 

36 

39 

22 

Gorcgaon-Bombay .. 

112 

4 

1 

, . 

62 

, , 

23 

Indapur-Dharamtar 

34 

5 

1 

1 

49 

31 

24 

Karjat-Pen via Khopoli and Chowk. 

36 

4 

3 

3 

72 

80 

25 

Karjat-Palivta Chowk 

40 

5 

1 

2 

65 

90 

26 

Kolad-Dharamtar .. 

26 

5 

1 

1 

40 

35 

27 

Kalyan-Panvel 

21 

1 

1 

1 

42 

43 

28 

Karjat-Siddheshwar via Pali 

42 

7 

1 


73 

, , 

29 

Karjat-Chowk 

6 

0 

1 

I 


13 

30 

Mangaon-Bombay .. 

104 

2 

1 



» , 

31 

Mangaon-Goregaon 

8 

2 

1 

1 


35 

32 

Mahad-Kapada 

17 

1 

1 

1 


63 

33 

Mahad-Dharamtar .. 

57 

0 

3 

2 


50 

34 

Mahad-Dharamtar via Goregaon .. 

61 

0 

2 

2 


77 

35 

Mahad-Dasgaon 

6 

1 

3 

3 

33 

29 

36 

Mahad-Konzar 

II 

0 

3 

3 

43 

36 

37 

Mahad-Nizampur via Goregaon .. 

27 

0 

1 

1 

61 

97 

38 

Mahad-Roha via Goregaon 

41 

0 

1 

1 

87 

99 

39 

Mahad-Bitwadi 

8 

0 

2 

2 

27 

28 

40 

Mahad-Varandh 

13 

2 

1 

1 

39 

56 

41 

Mahad-Vinhere 

19 

0 

2 

2 

43 

39 

42 

Mahad-Bombay via Goregaon 

127 

0 


1 


57 

43 

Mahad-Natc 

5 

0 

1 

1 

6 

27 

44 

Mahad-Dharamtar via Goregaon. 

51 

2 

1 

. 

30 


45 

Panvel-Mumbra 

16 

0 

19 

17 

51 

49 

46 

Panvel-Muinbra CM Town.. 

17 

0 


6 

30 

38 

47 

Panvel-Dharamtar .. 

25 

2 


3 

57 

47 


J-2061—30-B. 
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TABLE No. ^—<ontd. 

State Transport Routes in Kolaba as in 1959 — contd . 


Serial 

No. 

Name of route 

Route 

mileage 

Number of 
trips 

Average No. 
of persons 
travelled per 
day per 
trip 

Down 

Up 

Down 

Up 

48 

Panvcl-Pen 

20 4 

4 

4 

38 

35 

49 

Panvel-Uran 

15 3 

9 

10 

41 

33 

50 

Panvel-Khopoli . 

22 7 

1 

1 

26 

58 

51 

Panvcl-Lonavala 

30 4 

1 

1 

77 

64 

52 

Panvel-Karjat 

16 7 

5 

5 

47 

46 

53 

Panvel-Apta via Kapada .. 

18 3 

1 

1 

44 

61 

54 

Panvel-Thana 

22 6 

3 

2 

52 

48 

55 

Panvcl-Thana via Town .. 

23 6 


1 


43 

56 

Panvcl-Chirncr 

13 4 

1 

1 

36 

36 

57 

Panvel-Ulwa 

7 7 

3 

3 

26 

25 

58 

Panvel-Jasai 

8 7 

1 


19 


59 

Panvel-Gulaunde 

11 4 

1 

1 

30 

42 

60 

Pali-Siddhc«hwar 

2 2 

1 

2 

6 

5 

61 

Pen-Dharamtar 

4 6 

3 

3 

36 

38 

62 

Pen-Washi 

4 0 

2 

2 

29 

26 

63 

Pen-Roha via Dharamtar .. 

38 24 

1 

1 

76 

92 

64 

Pali-Parali 

10 6 

1 

1 

34 

36 

65 

Pali-Nagothana 

7 1 

2 

2 

34 

29 

66 

Pen-Pali via Dharamtar 

27 5 

1 


30 


67 

Poynad-Rcwas 

15 6 

I 

1 

32 

34 

68 

Panvel-Uran via Gavan ' .. 

19 3 

1 

1 

30 

35 

69 

Roha-Nagothana via Kolad 

19 2 

1 

1 

52 

65 

70 

Roha-Mahad 

37 6 

I 


50 


71 

Rewas-Kankeshwar 

11 6 

1 


20 


72 

Rewas-Kankeshwar via Kihim 

13 6 

2 

3 

25 

29 

73 

Rewas-Alibag 

14 6 

7 

6 

38 

39 

74 

Rewaa-Alibag via Hashivare 

17 6 

1 

1 

52 

38 

75 

Rewaa-Alibag via Mandva 

15 6 

, , 

1 

, , 

43 

76 

Rewas-Naogaon via Akshi 

21 0 

3 

2 

31 

49 

77 

Rewas-Sonavane 

9 4 

3 

3 

28 

33 

78 

Rewas-Revdanda 

26 2 

5 

6 

46 

45- 

79 

Rewas-Ramraj 

30 2 

2 

2 

59 

70 

80 

Satghar-Rewas 

6 1 

3 

3 

20 

27 

81 

Tbana-Mahad 

99 2 

1 

1 

74 

63 

82 

Uran-Jasai 

6 5 

' • 

1 

• • 

26 


The State Transport plies spacious and well-ventilated buses. 
Amenities to and convenience of passengers are carefully looked 
after. Overcrowding is not permitted. Facilities for booking 
and reservation are made available at important bus stations such 
as Panvel, Pen and Mahad, which are also well-equipped with 
decent and spacious waiting rooms, refreshment rooms, fruit 
stalls and sanitary arrangements. The Mahad and Panvel stations 
are equipjicd with rest-houses and spacious platforms. The bus 
stands at Alihag, Goregaon, Khopoli, Nagothana and Roha come 
next as regards the amenities to passengers, such as waiting rooms, 
canteens, sanitary arrangements and booking offices. Tn addition 
there are waiting rooms at the bus stops at Dharamtar, Indapur 
Karjat Pali, Revdanda, Talc, Uran and Wadkhal. 
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On special occasions like fairs and melas extra buses are provid¬ 
ed. A box containing first-aid equipment is kept in every bus and 
the conductor is trained in first-aid methods. 

In early 1953, the State Transport authorities of Thana division 
decided to undertake transport of goods. During the course of 
the year the undertaking expanded considerably. The divisional 
authorities entered into a number of casual contracts for goods 
transport, the important among them being the transport of 
timber at Panvel and transport of material required for construc¬ 
tion of the bridge at Dharamtar. They also entered into contracts 
for the transport of material for road construction at Panvel and 
building materials. They were, further, party to the contract for 
transportation of food-grains on behalf of (5overnment. 

The State Transport authorities in this division have established 
a reputation in this field of activity. The system of booking 
parcels and their delivery is well-suited to the requirements of the 
customers. This activity is, however, slack in the monsoon. 

The State Transport authorities also undertake to provide for 
the welfare of their staff. Under the housing scheme ten residen¬ 
tial quarters have been constructed at Panvel. Sports are encourag¬ 
ed and money is allocated every year for the recurring expenditure 
towards the purchase of sports material. Arrangements have been 
made for indoor and outdoor games such as chess, carrom, volley¬ 
ball and badminton at all the units. Annual sports meets are 
held and the employees participate in the zonal and inter-zonal 
sports. 

There is a dispensary at the headquarters of the division to 
provide medical aid to the employees and their families. 

Quarterly bulletins in Marathi are published and issued gratis 
to the employees. A library is provided at the divisional office at 
Thana and also at Panvel and Mahad. There are reading rooms 
at all depots. Radio sets are installed at Panvel and Alibag depots. 

The State Transport Workers’ Union, affiliated to the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress, is recognised by the State Trans¬ 
port Corporation, as a union for seeking redress of the workers’ 
grievances. 

Since the nationalisation of passenger transport in 1950, the 
State Road Transport Corporation has been undertaking the 
transport of passengers, and as such operations of private transpor¬ 
ters are prohibited except on very few routes in this district. The 
private owners of passenger services are allowed to run their 
vehicles over some unmetalied roads. Goods transport, however, 
still remains in the hands of private transporters, A large number 
of goods transport vehicles owned by the transporters in Bombay 
run through this district. The Maharashtra Transport Union, 
Panvel, is the only association of transporte-s of which informa¬ 
tion is available. 
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The Maharashtra Transport Union has 20 vehicles under its CHAPTER 7 
command. The area of operation of the Union’s vehicles extends communications 
over Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Satara districts and Bombay and Associations of 
Poona cities. The period between October and May is a period of Transpohters. 
brisk business. It is reported that in the brisk season the number 
of vehicles falls short of the requirements. Hence the available 
vehicles with the association are required to run to capacity load 
during the peak season. 


Kolaba district is divided into three divisions for the administra- Post Offices. 
tion of post and telegraph offices. The first division comprising 
Uran mahal is affiliated to the Bombay Division of Posts and 
Telegraphs. There is one sub-post office and four branch post- 
offices in this division. The second division comprising Panvel, 

Karjat and Khalapur talukas is affiliated to the Thana Division of 
Posts, and Telegraphs. There are six sub-post offices and 14 branch 
offices. The remaining talukas of the district are in the Ratnagiri 
Division. There are 18 sub-post offices and 69 branch offices in 
this division. 


Thus, there are 25 sub-post offices and 87 branch offices in the 
entire district. The sub-post offices provide postal as well as 
telegraphic facilities. 

Realising the importance of radio as a medium of cornmunica- Radio 
tion the Government of Maharashtra has made applicable to this Communications. 
district the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme. Under this 
scheme the Directorate of Publicity provides radio sets to rural 
institutions like grampanchayats and municipalities in semi-urban 
areas. The Directorate not only installs the sets but also provides 
for their maintenance and servicing. Dry batteries are provided 
to the battery radio sets. Technical aid cannot be availed of from 
private agencies. 

The radio sets are exclusively meant for the use of the public 
and the parties concerned are required to tune radio programmes 
relayed from the All India Radio, and especially the programmes 
for the villagers and workers. 

For the installation of the set the parties concerned are required 
to contribute Rs. 150 for an electric set and Rs. 170 for a battery 
set. In addition, they have to contribute Rs. 60 for ‘maintenance’ 
which is inclusive of provision for battery and radio licence fee. 

The benefits of this scheme are availed of to a considerable 
extent in Kolaba district. In June, 1960 there were as many as 
61 radio sets installed under this scheme, the largest number of 
them, viz., 13 being in Panvel taluka. The following is the list of 
villages in the variou.s talukas where radio sets were installed up to 
June, 1960. 


Talukas Villages 

(1) (2) 

Alibag ... (1) Kihim, (2) Poynad, (3) Shahabaj, (4) Shahapur, 
(5) Thai, (6) Novedar-Naogaon, (7) Veshwi, 
(8) Pedhambe, (9) Saral, (10) Zirad, 

Karjat ... (1) Karalewadi, (2) Khandas. 
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(1) 

Khalapur ... 

Mahad 

(2) 

Wavandhal. 

(1) Birwadi, (2) Dasgaon, (3) Walan Bk., (4) Walan 
Kh. ; (5) Mohadshedan, (6) Varandh. 


Mangaon .. 
Mhasla 

. Tale. 

Ambet. 


Panvel 

(1) Gavan, (2) Kolkhe, (3) KamaKi, (4) Nahare, 
(5) Palaspe, (6) Nawade, (7) Kamboihc, (8) Kon. 
(9) Chawane, (10) Taloja, (11) Karanjadc, 
(12) Rodpali, (13) Panvel. 


Roha 

, (I) Warasgaon-Kolad, (2) Nagothana, (3) Medha, 
(4) Roha, (5) Xilla, (6) Bhatsai, (7) Shedsal. 


Pen 

(1) Rave, (2) Versa!, (3) Wash!, (4) Dadar. (5) Jobe, 
(6) Jite, (7) Kamarli, (8) Vakrul. 


Sutlhagad .. 

. (1) Pali, (2) Rabgaon, (3) Ghotwade, (4) bhiloshi, 
(5) Mahagaon. 


Shriwardhan 

Shriwardhan. 


Uran ... (1) Chirner, (2) Vindhane, (3) Aware, (4) Punade, 
(5) Sarde, (6) Vasheni. 



CHAPT'ER 8—M1SCELLANe6US OCCUPATIONS 

The FOKEGOING CHAPTERS HAVE DEALT WITH THE IMPORTANT 
SECTORS OK THE ECONOMY such ES agricultuFC, industry trade and 
transport, etc. They however, do not amply exhaust its economic 
activity. This chapter is hence intended to complete the remain¬ 
ing core by including in it an account of such economic pursuits 
as have not been dealt with. It is not, however, feasible 
nor is it necessary to incorporate all of them—especially those, 
which hardly contribute anything, except supporting a few heads 
here and there, towards the economy of the district. The purport 
of this chapter, therefore, is to describe only a few selected 
occupations, as specified below: — 

(i) Motels and restaurants, 

(ii) Boarding and Lodging, 

(iii) Tailoring, 

(iv) Hair-cutting saloons, 

(v) Laundering, 

(vi) Pan and bidi-making, 

(vii) Bakery, 

(viii) Bicycle-repairing, 

(ix) Sweetmeats-making, 

(x) Rice-pounding, husking and flour grinding, 

(xi) Domestic services, 

(xii) Religious profession, 

(xiii) Medical, Legal and Teaching professions. 

In order to obtain a broad picture of these pursuits, a sample 
survey was conducted in i960. The survey may be considered as 
adequately extensive and representative too; since firstly, it 
comprised a fairly large coverage of establishments of each type 
of occupations ; secondly, it referred to as many places as possible 
in the district ; and lastly, in a given area, it selected units of all 
sizes—big, medium and small, thereby retaining its representative 
character. The data was collected on the salient features of the 
occupations such as accessories, tools and equipment, capital re¬ 
quirements, production, marketing, finance, income, pattern of 
expenditure, etc., and the results of these findings follow in 
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subsequent pages. Furthermore, an historical account of employ¬ 
ment provided by the various occupations is also given, wherever 
possible, in the respective sections, in order to give a clear picture 
of changes in the pattern of employment that may have been 
effected since the publication of the Old Gazetteer. 


Except perhaps in a very small village, a tea-shop or a similar 
establishment has made its appearance in almost all parts of the 
district, Its general get-up is determined by the purse of the 
clientele, local or otherwise, in its purview. Thus, we have a 
number of tea-shops in the district which fall into numerous 
categories. There are the tea-shops that serve nothing else but 
tea. Others are engaged in selling hot and cold beverages with 
eatables, and in a few cases, they also serve meals mostly on the 
rice-plate system. These can be classified as rural and urban, as 
both of them exhibit characteristics alien but peculiarly their own. 
The former, apart from their small size, are usually ill-equipped 
and, in general, present a shabby appearance. They keep a limit¬ 
ed quantum of eatables whose durability is assured, prepare fresh 
items hardly once a day, concentrate more on serving tea and sell 
it cheap. The latter are usually found to be better equipped and 
make a presentable appearance. They keep a large variety of 
eatables, dry and fresh both alike, and in contrast to the former, 
appear to be heavily busy and business-like, A tea-shop, in its 
smallest type, found commonly in rural areas of the district, 
assumes the form more or less of a tea shop, where villagers halt 
for a sip of tea with milk or without, with sugar or gur, as the 
case may be. Two or three benches constitute its furniture, a few 
utensils and a little crude crockery make its equipment and the 
saleable articles consist of tea and a few items like bread, cheap 
biscuits, etc. But what is more striking in such a shop is the 
centrifugality of jobs in one man who acts as a proprietor, cashier, 
accountant, manager, cook, and as service-boy as well. Further¬ 
more, it is so placed that it is pretty difficult to disclose its identity 
as a hotel. Thus, we have in the district, a large variety of hotels 
scattered all over from a fairly good restaurant at Panvel to a 
small tea shop in extreme rural parts of the district. 


A survey was conducted in order to obtain an idea about 
accessories, tools and equipment, position of labour, etc., in the 
occupation. At the time of our survey, the number of establish¬ 
ments of the type stood at 7 in Alibag and at 5 in Mahad, as 
under; — 

Name of Alibag town Mahad town 

the ward 


I . 1 

II . 1 

HI . 3 

IV . 1 

V . 1 


1 

I 

1 

2 


Total 


7 


5 
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Our sample survey was restricted to a few establishments at 
Pen, Panvcl, Mahad, Alibag, Karjat and Uran in the district and, 
the results were based thereon, so as to give a correct picture of 
the occupation and throw sufficient light on various aspects 
thereof. 

The occupation appears to have provided employment to 
50 persons in 1891 which multiplied itself about forty times in 
1951, as can be seen from the following table^: — 


Year 



Number of persons 
engaged in the 
occupation 

1891 


•. 

50 

1901 


• « 

* 

1911 


9 9 

546 

1921 


• « 

884t 

1931 


« • 

896 

1941 


« « 

* 

1951 


a a 

1,944 


At the time of our survey, the number of hotels and restaurants 
stood at 19 in Alibag and at 20 in Mahad. The following table 
shows the distribution of establishments of these places, in 1959;—" 

Name of Alibag town Mahad town 

the ward 


I 

2 

9 « 

a a 

II 

• . • * 6 

• • 

2 

III 

• « •« 6 

f 9 

6 

IV 

1 

« e 

8 

V 

4 

• * 

4 


Total .. 19 

• * 

20 


The survey was confined to Panvel, Pen, Mahad and Alibag 
towns and half a dozen establishments in each town were selected 
for the purpose. The results obtained thereof can be estimated 
to render a realistic picture of the general character of this occupa¬ 
tion, or in other words, of the position of accessories, labour, tools 
and equipment and net income among other things. 

*The figures include employment provided by Boardings and Lodgings. 

•The figures of occupational distribution of population are not obtainable in 
the Censuses of 1901 and 1941. 

fThis figure does not cover the district fully. It is exclusive of employment 
in the Janjira State, the same being not obtainable in the Census of 1921. 
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Accessories consist of rice, wheat, gram flour {be'san), semolina 
[rava), ghee—almost invariably the vanaspatif ground-nut oil, com 
diments and spices, vegetables, onion, potato, tea powder, sugar 
and milk among others. The extent of consumption of these 
articles increases naturally with the growth in the size of establish¬ 
ment and the smallest type of a rural hotel in the district is said to 
consume accessories worth a thousand rupees per annum, whilst 
the expenditure of a big establishment on the same item for a 
similar period can be said to mount up to thirty times as much. 

As furniture, the use of benches appears to be very common in 
a rural hotel and, that of chairs and tables, in an urban hotel. 
Wherever possible, decorative mirrors are hung or fitted. 
But in most cases, the furniture used is only of an 
ordinary type and lacks proper maintenance. Utensils to prepare, 
store and serve the stuff fresh and dry and a small crockery are 
all rarely enough to meet the need. The amount locked up in 
cools and equipment varies from a few hundred rupees, in small 
hotels, to often more than four thousand rupees in big hotels, 
though the latter are few and far between in the district. 

Capital in the establishments is either fixed or working, the 
former being invested in tools and equipment, in the main part, 
and the latter, in raw materials and other expenditure of a recur¬ 
ring nature with the exception of wage.s. As tools and equipment 
arc those of an ordinary quality and probably aim at keeping the 
things going, the amount locked up in the industry as fixed 
capital IS found to be fairly limited. Likewise, a rare occurrence 
of costly and delicious dishes and a predominance of cheap and 
common items in the menus are among the factors that lead to 
bring for the establishments a restricted turnover and hence a 
limited working capital. The statistics collected in the sample 
survey of a few establishments also corroborate a similar conclu¬ 
sion, as can he seen from the following figures: — 

Fixed and Working Capital of Hotels 
and Restaurants {I960) 


Name of the 
Place. 

Fixed Capital 

Working Capital 

Alibag 

Rs. 

750—3,000 

Rs. 

200—1,170 

Mahad 

1,000—5,700 

350-1,375 

Panvel 

.. 250—3,000 

150—1,500 

Pen 

... 1,500—6,000 

450—800 


The employment of the establishment consists of usually one, 
but in some cases, more than one cook and servants such as atten¬ 
dants or waiters whose duty it is to serve orders, both indoor and 
outdoor, of customers, and a few boys employed to clean tables, 
wash utensils and crockery, clean furniture, flooring, etc., or for 
any other work, as the case may be. The number of persons in 
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each category is naturally determined by the size of an establish- CHAPTER 8. 
ment. Tlius, in some cases, a person or two are found to attend MlaceuimcouB 
to multifarious j(;hs necessary for the conduct of the establish- Occupations, 
ment. This peculiar feature of the industry has earlier been Hotels and 
referred to as centrifugality of jobs. It is not uncommon to find 
that a proprietor with the members of his family conducts the 
whole unit, small as it is, and the entire picture can be depicted 
as a “Ct)-opcrative operation” of the family. Usually, the 
principle of division of labour is allowed to function in its own 
way, as the entire work is split and distributed among the various 
members of the establishment; but all the same, it does not form 
itself into a w'ater-tight compartment and allows for a hit of laxity 
in the assignment of work, as and when the emergency demands 
it. Labour in the industiy can be classified as skilled and un¬ 
skilled. Probably, a cook represents the former, and all others, 
the latter category. Naturally, a cook is paid more than all other 
labourers. 'Phe following figures indicate the wages paid to 
employees of hotels and restaurants: — 

Monthly Wages Paid in Hotels and 
Restaurants 


(In rupees) 


Kind of Labour 

Panvel 

Pen 

Mahad 

Alibag 

Cook 

40—60 

35-58 

30—51 

35—54 

Other Labou rers .. 

15-50 

13-42 

15--40 

16—55 


Besides the emoluments given above, the labourers are given 
meals, snacks and tea twice a day. Although it is true that 
members of the establishment have to put in daily not more than 
eight hours net, of actual work, they are found to be busy, some¬ 
how or other, from early morning till late at night. Thus, the 
terms of payment offered to labour in the industry appear to be 
far from satisfactory. No surprise, therefore, that the labour 
halts in one establishment for pretty short time only. The 
migratory character of labour is further aggravated by the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. All the same, it is important to note 
that no dearth of labour supply is felt in this pursuit owing to the 
existence of a large number of the under-employed and the un¬ 
employed in the ambit of these establishments. 

With a limited class of clientele depending, in the main part, on Turnover, 
imremunerative agricultural pursuits, the scope of menus is hound 
to restrict itself to a few items of snacks with hot and cold 
beverages. A small number of establishments located at motor- 
stands or at important places in the district have a brisk turnover, 
in some cases, exceeding a hundred rupees per day. But in general, 
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the business appears to be rather shy, as can be seen from the 
daily turnover of a few establishments in the district, in I960: — 



Daily turnover of Hotels and Restaurants. 


Name of the place 

(In rupees) 

Alibag 

•. •• 

11-65 

Panvel 

«■ •• •• •• 

10—84 

Pen 

• * k« 

18—40 

Mahad 

• • •• •• «• 

13—73 


According to the findings of the sample survey, the net income 
of the establishment ranges from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 per month. 
Generally, the net margin in the industry works out to about forty 
per cent of the amount spent on raw materials and varies with 
the nature of the season. Thus, in the festivals or at the time of 
local fairs, the business becomes brisk and more prospective ; but 
in the rainy season, it turns dull and yields returns hardly enough 
to keep the things going. During the harvest time, the business 
of rural hotels reaches its peak and earns to the proprietors a 
good income ; but the same is warded off as soon as the boom 
.period ends and the period of general depression for farmers 
resumes its way. 

Accessories, wages and rent constitute the important items of 
expenditure. Of these, raw materials alone can be said to 
consume at least half of the total expenditure. In contrast to 
urban hotels, rural hotels in the district spend, on establishment 
charges, a small portion of total disbursements. Most establish¬ 
ments are found in rented premises and rent of these varied from 
Rs. 15 to Rs, 180 per month, depending on space, decency and 
ventilation but more particularly on the location of the place. 
The establishments covered by the survey paid on wages from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 250 per month, as employment therein seemed to 
consist of from three to fifteen heads. 

Thus, hotels and restaurants in the district seem to carry on 
profitably and economically but not efficiently. The pace of 
growth of these establishments during the past few years is a self- 
explanatory evidence to prove that the industry is profitable. But 
where unseemliness prevails more as a rule than an exception, 
modern methods of business are hardly employed and where 
business outlook (a point which cannot be ignored) is almost absent, 
the industry must be considered as ill-managed. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that with a gradual elevation in the economic status of 
farmers and free movement of passenger traffic as a result of up-to' 
date transport and communications in the offing, one can expect 
that the industry will make a head way in the course of years to 
come. 

Boarding houses are few as compared with hotels and restaurants, 
but boarding and lodging houses are still fewer in the district 
Whereas the former are located at almost all places with a fairly 
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good traffic-passenger or goods, the latter hover round the taluka 
quarters of the district. Boarding hoiise.s, where exists a provision 
lor meals without lodging, assume different forms in the district. 
Thus, there are a number of re.staurants serving partly as boards. 
For, besides serving snacks and beverages, they proviae for meals 
on rice plate or full meal basis. A few khanavalis in a number 
ranging from unity at some places to half a dozen and even more 
at others, serve as real boards by providing for meals twice .a day 
on membership or non-membership system. But very few places 
in the district are equipped with boarding and lodging facilities, 
and even where the latter exist, their state of maintenance is not 
satisfactory. 

Accessories consist of food-grains, condiments and spices, 
ground-nut oil and ghee—more commonly the vanaspati and 
vegetables in a vegetarian, and in addition to these, fish, mutton 
and eggs in a non-vegetarian boarding. The extent of consump¬ 
tion or raw materials depends upon turnover of the establishment. 
Our sample survey based on a tew establishments at Pen, Panvel, 
Alibag, Mahad and Roha put the value of raw materials consum¬ 
ed at from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 per month. 

Chairs, small dining tables and pats (low stools) are used for 
dining purpose. A few benches to provide seats to visitors are 
placed in an outer apartment which usually opens up to tlie 
dining hall. In a normal boarding, chairs and ciining tables arc 
substituted by a few benches, and in a small type, pats (low 
stools) are used for dining and a boarding gives more or less an 
appearance of a village bouse with a provision of a fairly good 
number of members to dine in it. In fact, the use of furniture in 
regard to its nature, extent, etc., is found to vary greatly from one 
establishment to another in response to the volume of business 
done by it. Dishes, bowls and pots enough for cooking and 
storage are among the common utensils whose stock depends on 
the size of an establishment. A lodging house in the district is 
equipped with a small number of cots—iron and wooden, a few 
mattres.ses, pillows and bed-sheet.s together with the requirements 
of a boarding as stated earlier, for every lodging house has 
invariably a boarding branch attached to it. The amount spent 
on tools and equipment varies more or less with the size of an 
establishment. Thus, it was from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2.300 in a 
boarding and from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 4,000 in a boarding and 
lodging. 

The fixed capital of both a boarding and boarding and lodging 
house is determined by the nature and extent of furniture and 
utensils they may keep in the course of business. It requires tc be 
renewed at .short intervals, as cooking utensils, dishes and bowls, 
etc., have to be replaced as s(X)n as they become worn out and 
cannot be used any longer. Furthermore, where a boarding also 
provides for lodging, a few more items .such as mattresses, pillows, 
oed-sheets, mirrors, etc., enter for replacement. The working 
capital is absorbed, in a large measure, in the purchase of raw 
materials, but a part of it is often secured by obtaining cash 
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advances from customers on a coupon or membership system. In 
a lodging business, addition to working capital is only meagre, 
because a larger initial investment by way of fixed capital for 
equipping the tenements with modest furniture, is enough to 
sustain its business for a good number of years. As revealed by 
the sample survey, capital was brought in by the proprietor 
through his personal resources and, where the amounts were 
borrowed, the scale of borrowings was small, running only in a 
few hundreds. Friends and relatives made a composite source of 
borrowing and the rate of interest that obtained thereon appeared 
to be almost negligible. The following figures give the amount 
invested as both fixed and working capital by establishments 
covered by the survey; — 


Name of the place 

Fixed capital 
in rupees 

Working capital 
in rupees 

Alibag 

300—1,500 

450—1,200 

Mahad 

1,100—4,500 

500—1,650 

Panvel 

750—5,500 

410—1,650 

Pen 

1,500—6,000 

425-800 

Roha 

500—3,100 

300—700 


The establishments engage a greater number of persons than 
hotels and restaurants in the district, although, within the scope 
of the former, the demand for labour varies in response to their 
capacity to absorb it. Broadly speaking, labour in this occupa¬ 
tion consists of a small ladder extending from a cook to a band of 
attendants. Thus, a fairly big unit has in its employ more than 
a dozen persons representing different ranks—from a cook to a 
sweeping boy. The medium unit is often found to employ per¬ 
sons numbering half a dozen and more. A small unit works 
with from three to five employees; but in its smallest type, the 
proprietor conducts his small business with the assistance of 
family members. No difficulty is usually experienced in securing 
labour, and in many cases, a proprietor is found to recruit, besides 
a few persons which he takes locally, from among the parapher¬ 
nalia consisting of the members of his family, near or distant 
relatives and acquaintances. Generally, each person is entrusted 
with a specific job to render performance of the entire work in a 
smooth and compact manner. Wages are not uniform through¬ 
out the district but obtain in variation from one place to another, 
as can be seen from the following figures; — 



M 

[oDthly Wages 

in rupees 


i 

1 

Alibag 

Mahad 

Panvel 

Pen 

Cook 

45—65 

40—60 

45—63 

38—55 

Other servants .. ..| 

20—43 

20—45 

10—40 

18—37 
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In addition to the emoluments mentioned above, every em¬ 
ployee is provided with meals, snacks and tea twice a day. 
Although each employee is expected to do net eight hours of work 
per day, in actual practice, however, except a few hours, he is busy 
throughout the day in a boarding j whereas, in a lodging business, 
he may have to attend to the visitors likely to knock in at any 
odd hours at night. Thus, considering the nature and extent of 
work, it is evident that the terms of payment offered to labour are 
far from satisfactory and, more often than not, this is reflected in 
the migration of labour to a similar or any other more prospec¬ 
tive occupation. 

Boardings or khanavalis prepare food daily twice, once in the 
morning and then in the evening. Food may be vegetarian or 
otherwise. It is sold on rice-plate or full meal basis, membership 
or non-membership system. Generally, a rice-plate is available at 
from six to ten annas, additional items, if served, being charged 
extra. The rate per full meal varies from twelve annas to a rupee, 
depending u.sually on the standard of food assured by the estab¬ 
lishments, Both hoardings and restaurants serving as boards 
stipulate prescribed titning.s as to when their customers are expect¬ 
ed to receive food. Usually, the hours extend from 9-30 a.m. to 
12-30 p.m. and again from 7 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. in the former, and 
from 10-30 a.m. to 2 p.m. and again from 7 p.m. to 10-30 p.m. in 
the latter. Thus, restaurants prove to be complementary to board¬ 
ings in serving local customers and more particularly visitors 
landing at a time when boardings may be closed to them. 
Restaurants can serve a part of the food out of a few items of 
snacks. Probably, this keeps restaurants at an advantage over 
boardings in providing food to customers for longer hours. A 
lodging house has to look after the lodging arrangement of the 
lodger by providing him a cot, a mattress, a pillow and a bed- 
sheet but not a chaddar, arranging for a bath and by giving iva 
once in the morning. Charges for the same vary from eight annas 
to a rupee per cot for a day’s or overnight stay and have usually 
to be paid out in cash. In general, business of the boardings in 
the district i.s dull except in a few establishments situated at 
Mahad and Panvel, the nerve-centres of trade and in other towns 
such as Pen, Alibag and Roha among others of a fairly good 
traffic. Our sample survey gives the daily turnover of a few 
boardings in the district as under: — 


Alibag 

Name of the place Daily turnover (In rupees) 

•• •• .. .. •. 20 53 

Panvel 

• m 

• * ss «• •• 

18—25 

Pen 

• m 

• « •• 

25-42 

Mahad 

* « 

■ * *« et 

20-76 

Roha 

S • 

• • >* •• •• 

15-35 


Where a provision for a lodging arrangement exists in a board¬ 
ing, the turnover steps up by an amount ranging from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. IS per day. 
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These establishments earn a net income of roundabout twenty 
per cent of the total expenditure incurred on raw materials. Our 
sample survey disclosed that the net profit varied from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 1,100 per month. It appeared that the profit-earning capacity 
of these establishments was less than that of hotels and restau¬ 
rants and that, within a limited capital, vegetarian boards could 
be run more profitably than non-vegetarian boards. The latter 
perhaps showed an increase in the turnover but without a collateral 
rise in net returns therefrom. Non-vegetarian boards number 
less than vegetarian boards. 

Of the total disbursements, more than half are allocated to raw 
materials. Wages and rent stand next in importance in the 
expenditure pattern of the establishments. Most of these are to 
be found in rented premises, the amount of rent varying from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 per month. The sample survey revealed that 
the total outlay on wages varied from Rs. 70 to Rs. 300 per month. 

Boardings in the district are by and large found to serve local 
Customers ; but where these are situated at ports, motor-stands or 
at any other nerve-centres of traffic, their clientele is composed of 
persons whose halt at these places is bound to be short. Lodges 
are generally occupied a little longer, the tenure extending from 
a few hours to a day or two. Sales representatives and advertisers, 
small traders in agricultural produce and stray visitors constitute 
their clientele. Although the movement of traffic has been on the 
increase during the past few years, the district has failed to 
improve boarding and lodging arrangements in it. Usually, 
customers rush in during the full season extending from Novem¬ 
ber to the end of May. But this does not speak of a happy state 
of maintenance of these establishments and. instead, explain the 
meagre boarding and lodging facilities that obtain in the district. 

Tailoring shops have penetrated deep into urban as well as rural 
economy of the district. The tailor has been since long an 
indispensable unit to the society and has established himself in all 
parts of the district. Yet, there are a few small villages in the 
district where the tailor has not crept in but is, all the same, 
accessible to the villagers within a radius of a mile or two. The 
distribution of tailors in the district thus appears to be fairly 
satisfactory. But a conservative attitude to the profession, an 
apathetic mind to accept renovated technirjues of stitching, out¬ 
fitting, etc., and a lack of business perspective have all combined 
to obscure the path of his progress during the past many decades 
in the district. The profession is characterised by its traditional 
nature, as most of those who have taken it up are Hindus belong¬ 
ing to the Shimpi community. A few tailors are found to add a 
small income by retailing a few articles kept in a small depot 
preferably attached to the tailoring shop. A few others derive a 
small income from an agricultural holding measuring a few 
gunthas or so. Yet, a majority have none of these to supplement 
their income and are compelled to lean exclusively on their earn¬ 
ings from the profession. The unskilled tailor is a peculiar cate¬ 
gory to be found commonly at small villages in the district. He 
knows no stiching beyond a waist-coat and a bodice and makes a 
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precarious living. The medium-skilled failor is seen to centre 
round bigger villages and to undertake stitching of shirts, pants, 
underwears and pyjamas among other articles. The skilled tailor 
whose entity is restricted to big towns appears to be adept in the 
art of tailoring and seems to have specialised in stitching clothes 
of males, females and children. Yet, there exists at any place— 
may be a village or a town—a combination of tailors possessed 
with variegated skills of stitching. 

The occupation has been an important avenue of employment. 
The following figures give the number of persons engaged in the 
occupation: — 

Number of persons 


Year 


engaged in the 
occupation 

1891 .. 

• * 

479 

1901 .. 

* * 

# 

1911 « 

• « 

552 

1921 .. 

« • 

45P 

1931 .. 

• • 

632 

1941 .. 

« « 

# 

1951 .. 

• • 

869 


At the time of our survey, the establishments at Alibag and 
Mahad towns numbered 38 and 25, respectively, and were distri- 


buted as under: — 



Specification 
of the ward. 

Alibag town. 

Mahad town. 

1 

1 

3 

II 

15 

7 

in 

22 

9 

IV 

• • • t . « » 

4 

V 

• • ' • 

2 

Total 

38 

25 


Our sample survey was confined to most of the- important 
towns in the district, wherein detailed information was collected 
with respect to raw-materials, tools and eejuipment, capital require¬ 
ments, inter se. The results of our findings follow in subsequent 
pages. 


•No occupational statistics are avilable for these years. 

‘This figure does not cover the district fully. It excludes employmcni 
in the Janjira State, the same being not obtainable in the Census of 1921. 
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Accessories available locally arc composed ol: a few articles 
such as thread, buttons, canvas-cloth and needles. The amount 
spent on accessories together with establishni,cnt charges varies in 
accordance with their turnover, and the same, in the case of tho'^e 
covered by the survey, varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 per month. 

The tailor is generally established in a small tenement or a 
varundah of a house, as the case may be, with a sewing machine, 
a pair of scissors and a measure tape. It is also not uncommon 
to find, though in a few cases, more than one machine but usually 
two, occupied by an equal number of tailors working at the same 
place side by side bur independently. Of the tools and equip¬ 
ment, a sewing machine involves the bulk of the expenditure as 
it costs from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400. The establishments covered by 
the survey spent on tools and equipment an amount ranging 
from a few hundreds to a thousand rupees. The tailors^ who 
cotild ill-afford to buy a new machine purchased a second hand 
machine or used it on a rental basis. A few benches arranged 
perpendicularly to each other, a chair usually worn-out and 
dilapidated and a mar or two to serve a flooring provide the seat¬ 
ing arrangement to customers. The tailor works all alone and, in 
most cases, w'lthout the help of paid assistants and, even where he 
draws on tliis help, the latter number usually not exceeding one 
or In a village, he has to perform an additional duty of 

having to attend to a few selected houses to collect orders, take 
measures, receive cloth and finally, to deliver stitched articles. 
In a town, however, as customers visit the .shop, the pressure 
outside the shop is, though not done with, minimised to a great 
extent. But this covers only a preliminary part of the work, 
whether done at the shop or outsiae, and the main piece of work 
consists in cutting the cloth, an operation that demands utmost 
skill on the part of the tailor, and stitching the articles. The 
tailor resumes his work in the morning and continues it till late 
in the evening, leaving a few hours of rest in the afternoon- 
Thus, his total attendance at the shop may amount to about ten 
hours hut the net working hours would not exceed six a day. 
Where paid servants are engaged by the tailor, they are usually 
given stitching work and the work of cutting the cloth is usually 
undertaken personally by the owner, as on it depends the quality 
of stitching as a whole. The remuneration payable to the paid 
employees is generally fixed on a contract or a piece-rate basis 
and, in a few instances, on a salary-basis. But wages per paid 
labourer average about Rs. 45 per month, in either way. Excepi 
the brisk season, when the tailor occupies the sewing machine all 
the day and even during late hours at night, he is for the most 
part of the year seen pass his time without adequate work. 

Shirts, pants, trousers, coats, waist-coats, blouses and bodices 
make the usual items of stitching. It is common knowledge that 
all tailors cannot stitch with equal efficiency. Nevertheless, the 
average standard of stitching does not appear to be far fromi 
satisfactory, probably because the tailors have hardly acquired a 
specialised training in tailoring, and whatever skill they m^ be 
having has come to them through practical experience. Thus 
J-2061— 31-B. 
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the persons intending to take up the profession serve apprentice' 
ship under a tailor for a year or two and a limited tailoring skill 
thus passes from one generation to another. In small villages in 
the district, tailoring has been more or less a neglected profession 
and probably associated with a poor living. The average stitching 
charges in the district are given below: — 


Name of the article 

Stitching 
Charges 
(in riipce.s) 

Shirt (full) 

■ • • » • • 

1-0-0 

Shirt ( half) 

• 4 • • « « 

0-10-0 

Pant (full) 

• • • • • • 

2' 8-0 

Pant ( half) 

■ a • « a • 

1-8-0 

Pyjama 

• 4 4 • • * 

0- 8-0 

Blouse 

4 4 • • • 4 

• 

« 

o 

1 

oo 

1 

o 

Bodice 


0- 4-0 

Coat 

4 4 4, 4 • • 

• 

• 

1 

o 

, 

o 


The tailor’s output of work depends upon the situation of his 
shop, whether in a village or in a town, whether in a central place 
or otherwise or on the work that may be available at the place as 
also on his capacity to deliver the goods to the satisfaction of his 
clientele. Whereas in a village, the daily output of work amounts 
to worth a rupee or two, suViject to the maximum of five rupees, 
the same is found to range from five to fifteen rupees, in a town. 
But in rare cases, it extends up to twenty-five rupees. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the output of work per month at a few places in 
the district: — 


Name of the place 

Output 
(in rupees) 

Pen 

• 4 a a • * ’' 

210—600 

Matheran 

• * • • a a 

150—390 

Karjat 

• a a a a » 

240—570 

Uran 

• » • 4 a 

180—480 

Panvel 

4 a t « a a 

200-750 

Alibag 

4 ■ a » 4 t 

135-675 

Mahad 

• « a a a a 

210—600 


Rent is perhaps as important an accessory in the expenditure 
pattern of the tailoring establishments. In a small village, where 
the tailor opens up a shop by allowing it to occupy a part of his 
residence which may be a small tenement or a corridor, the 
establishment entails no expenditure on rent and, even where it 
is paid, the same works out to a rupee or two and, in rare cases, 
up to five rupees per month. In a town, however, it forms quite 
a significant item of expenditure as the amount spent on rent 
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ranges from five to twenty-five rupees usually but, where the 
location of the place is decent and favours business, it steps up to 
sixty rupees per month. Another but perhaps equally important 
item of expenditure is provided by repairs to and renewals of 
sewing machines. After the first few years of full utility, sewing 
machines demand a little repairing here and there which may 
mean a small disbursement of a recurring nature and, as years 
grow, machines or parts thereof have to be substituted or renewed 
which may mean a heavy burden of expenditure in that particular 
year on the tailor. Thus, leaving a small margin for accessories, 
rent, repairs, renewals, etc., the tailor earns a net income of from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 per month, but usually very few tailors earn a 
net income of over Rs. 200 per month. In fact, in a village his 
earnings average from Rs. 40 to Rs. 250 per month but, in most 
cases, the earnings do not go beyond Rs. ISO per month. 

It is true that the tailor is one of the indispensable components 
of the society. Yet, not a few souls are found to complain of the 
profession as one not warranting good dividends, naturally because 
by taking it up they have sunk into a sad economic plight. The 
picture of a decent, well-equipped tailoring firm managed by 
expert tailors in a most up-to-date manner so rendered by a 
thorough application of the fundamental principles of business is 
much of an uncommon thing in the district. The tailor in the 
district has passed all these year's without contributing towards the 
elevation of his economic status. A slight increase, brought about 
by enhanced stitching rates in hi.s income is merely warded off by 
a disproportionate rise in cost of living. No surprise, therefore, 
that this profession should be associated with a monotonous 
pursuit and stamped as one an unremimerative character. 
Although due to a low purchasing power of the clientele, the pro¬ 
fession does not seem to better the status-quo in villages, it leaves 
ample scope for earning good dividends to the tailor, provided 
he goes about it in a scientific manner. 

The barber has been a part and parcel of the social life all over. 
So, he is seen even in remote parts of the district. His ways of 
serving the society are indeed novel. Thus, wherever possible, he 
sets up permanent shops or hair-cutting saloons ; or else, with a 
bag which is a miniature mobile saloon, knocks at the doors of his 
customers. Yet, for ail this benevolence, the society I'cciprocates 
him by placing his seat on a low rung of its ladder. It is only in 
recent years that this occupation is losing the stigma attached to 
it in the past. Any person who has the initiative, enterprise and 
aptitude to take up to this occupation can do so in a rtiost up-to-date 
manner sought after by the people of the locality. The units in 
the form of establishments are more a distinct feature of the 
urban parts than of the rural parts of the country. But it appear^- 
that with the exception of a few big towns having a population 
of more than fifteen thousand, the units everywhere are run on a 
small scale by artisans who are hardly adept in the art of their 
pursuit. It is only in big towns that the establishments are found 
to be well-equipped with furniture, light and fans, radio-sets and, 
in a few cases, with mechanical appliances, too. The general 
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advance on the technical side in the course of years also seems to 
be reflected in the get-up of the hair-cutting saloons whit:h arc 
found to be provided with chairs of latest designs, mirrored walls, 
better toilet service and perfected machines, power-run in a few 
cases. Besides, the entire lay-out of the shops is arranged aestheti¬ 
cally, stress being given on its cleanliness and, above all the 
presentable appearance of the artisans does certainly contribute 
towards increasing the glamour of the establishments. The 
modern customer is not happy with a dilapidated chair or a 
fading out mirror (^r with an out-dated machine. What he wants 
is a cushioned chair to sit on, a flne glass ahead to look at, a 
smooth puff of powder round the face, a dainty hand squeeze of 
oil to soften the hair growth and a silent machine to carry out the 
hair-cutting operation. Naturally, this has enhanced the cost of 
equipment and, in general, the expenditure on establishment. It 
appears thus, that radical changes have taken place in respect of 
pattern, employment, equipment, income, etc., of this occupation. 
The sub-joined table shows the number of persons engaged in this 
occupation during the last sixty years: — 


Year 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 


Number of persons 
engaged in the 
occupation 

1,419 

« 

1,191 

985t 

1,132 

1,022 
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At the time of out survey, the ntimber of establishments 
amounted to 14 at Alibag and 15 at Mahad, wardwise distribution 
whereof is given below: — 


Specification 
of the Ward 

Alibag town 

Mahad town 

I 

. . 

• • ♦ • 

2 

II 

s « ■ • 

4 

3 

III 


7 

6 

IV 

• • 

2 

2 

V 

1 « as 

1 

1 

VI 

« s at 

• e a a 

1 


Tota] 

14 

15 


•The figures of occupational distribution of population are not obtainable in 
the Census of 1901. 

fTThis figure does not cover the district fully. It is exclusive of employment 
in the Janjira State, the same being not obtainable in the Census of 1921. 
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In tlie course of the survey, establishments of all sizes—medium, 
small and big—operating at the selected towns of the district such 
as Mahad, Pen, Panvel, Roha and Alibag among others were 
contacted. Following are the results of our findings. 

The establishments do not seem to incur any expenditure on 
accessories except a small amount on cosmetics such as pomade, 
snow, face powder, .scented oil and soaps, etc. But the itinerant 
barbers in the district are found to carry on with old practices 
which forbid the use of cosmetics and require nothing beyond a 
simple soap and coconut oil. 

A few pair of scissors, a razor and cropping machines are all 
the things that a person requires in the course of this pursuit. 
Whereas an itinerant barber can carry on with one set of 
these tools, a hair-dressing establishment must keep more than one 
set so as to be able to attend to a number of customers simultane¬ 
ously. A shop is usually equipped with a few chairs, rabies and 
mirrors which are hung on the walls. In a maiority of establish¬ 
ments, the furniture used is one of a simple type and just enough 
to serve the purpose. It is only in a few establishments that it 
consists of revolving chairs and dressing tables often provided 
with mirrors among other amenities. Our sample survey dis¬ 
closed that the cost of tools and equipment, in a small shop, was 
about Rs. 300. In a medium shop, the same was found to be 
about Rs. 500, but in a big shop, it exceeded a thousand rupees. 
The owners were inclined to invest more in tools and equipment 
with a view to giving a good appearance to the shop. Probably, 
this tendency can be traced to the craze for decency insisted upon 
by customers. 

The occupation does not require a large capital investment since 
the latter represents only such disbursements as are involved in 
the purchase and maintenance of tools and equipment. Formerly, 
when a hair-dressing establishing was absent, the intinerant barber 
would carry on with an initial investment of Rs. .SO. With the 
rising cost of tools, however, the initial investment has risen to 
more than a hundred rupees. At small villages in the district, 
the barber is found to manage with second hand tools acquired 
from his colleagues, who may have retired from work or from big 
hair-dressing establishments who may dispose of their tools after 
having used them for a fairly long period. In many cases, as the 
occupation is of a hereditary nature, tools are transferred from one 
person to another. Thus, the initial investment is reduced to a 
little repairing here and there. 

The itinerant barber leaves the house at about 8 a.m. and works 
till mid-noon, although the hours of duties are never uniform and 
vary in response to the work the artisan may be able to secure 
during the day. Usually, he moves about in certain localities on 
.specific days in order to collect work. Excepting the hours as 
stipulated above, the artisan passes idle hours, although some¬ 
times, during this period of leisure, he is found to undertake the 
task of shearing animals. A hair-dressing establishment has, 
how'cvcr, fixed hours of work spread partly in the morning and 
partly in the evening and usually observes the time schedule 
rigidly. Except in big towns in the district where shops are busy 
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during the mornings and where business is brisk during holidays, 
there is steady work and the occasions of having to work overtime 
are few and far between, 'llie artisan, is paid wages cither on a 
fixed or on a piece-meal basis, but in either case, he earns an 
income of from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 per month. The itinerant barber 
who is an independent artisan has not to incur any expenditure 
on e.stablishment and earns an income ranging from a rupee or 
two on an average but sometimes even up to five rupees a day. 
No difficulty is envisaged by the shops in securing labour. A 
number of shops are found to he managed by a person who is the 
owner himself with the assistance of a few employees—usually 
one or two brought from among his relatives at tne native place. 
Barbers as a class are, however, uneducated hut not unwise, 
although in recent year.s, they have developed a high degree of 
general consciousness to enhance the standard of literacy. All the 
same, those who receive some education are not prone to under¬ 
take this occupation. Thus, this economic pursuit has hitherto 
attracted the uneducated class belonging to the Nhavi caste, which 
is one of the backward communities, and in consequence, remain¬ 
ed unorganised. 

Hair-cut and shaving are the only opciations conducted by the 
artisans of the district, and no hair-dressing nor wig-making is 
attemptetl either by independent barbers or at the establisned 
shops. The quality of work rendered by the barbers in the 
district, whether working independently or engaged by the shops, 
is derelict. The rate of operation, too, is slightly less than one 
obtaining in the important cities of the State, probably because 
the expenditure on establishment and other items in the latter is 
bound to be higher than that in the former and because the 
capacity of the inhabitants is incomparably low when measured 
with that of persons residing in cities. The gross turnover of the 
shop, as revealed by our sample survey, was found to range from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 a day in the case of a small shop, from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 11 in a shop of a medium size and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 and 
sometimes even more in the case of a big establishment. 

The barber is found to possess a .small agricultural holding 
which is, more often than not, of an extremely uneconomic 
character. In the agricultural season, the artisan is very busy 
partly at the agricultural operations and partly at this pursuit. 
However, neither the tillage of land nor the ancestral occupation 
is independently or otherwise able to support him. Not only 
that but it is indeed difficult to decide in certain cases whether 
the person is mainly an artisan or the tiller of land. Further- 
mote, the efflux of a number of artisans to Bombay in search of 
employment provides a substantial indication of the unremunera- 
tive character of the occupation in the district, ITic artisan work¬ 
ing independently or in the shops in urban parts of the country 
is better placed than his colleague in its rural parts. All the 
same, even the economic condition of the former leaves much to 
be desired. Probably, the low economic status of the occupation 
has its impact on a few factors ; firstly, the artisans at the shops 
are pure and simple wage-earners, while the qream of the earnings 
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chapter 8. passes on to the proprietors. Presumably, this is one of the evils 
Mlscellaneout industrialisation. Secondly, the independent artisan, who has 
Occupations. none else to share his earnings and whose occupational outlay on 
recurring items is hardly anything is found, in the absence of a 
fixed establishment, to lose customers and to suffer instability in 
the occupation. No surprise, therefore, that a number of inde¬ 
pendent artisans to-day should be prone to shift over to the hair- 
cutting shops as pure and simple wage-earners. 

Laundering. Laundries do not exist at all places in the district and their 
location is restricted to .towns. In a number of places, however, 
where these establishments are absent, these services arc rendered 
by dhobis most of whom belong to the Hindu Park community. 
Yet, there are a number of villages where similar services do not 
obtain npr are they considered necessary by their inhabitants. 
The dhobis secure work directly from customers by moving from 
house to house or from laundries, as the case may be. In the 
former, articles are delivered back, washed and ironed, to the 
customers and, in the latter, only washed articles are delivered to 
laundries. Thus, both collection and delivery of articles appear 
to be the concern of the dhobis who have, in most parts, of the 
district, a hard deal especially because they have to traverse in 
scorching heat a distance sometimes extending up to five miles in 
.search of water storage. In the important towns of the district, a 
few shops or houses which undertake to accept articles for ironing 
offer a mild competition to laundry business. The dhobis, laun¬ 
dries and those engaged exclusively in ironing articles arc the 
three components serving the clientele in their own way. Of 
these, the dhobis enter the profession but, while doing so, are 
motivated by a traditional instinct, and are as a class poor, honest 
and painstaking and on them depends the efficiency or otherwise 
of these services. In the post-war years, laundry services have 
assumed significance as an occujiation both from the point of view 
of employment and number of establishments. The occupation 
reveals a novel combination of old and new customs and practices. 
On the one hand, in an establishment, we find hardly a place for 
a table or two meant exclusively for carrying on ironing work, 
while on the other hand, we come across well-equipped and 
modernised establishments specialising in almost all the branches 
of the occupation. The following tabic gives employment provid¬ 
ed by the occupation during the last sixry years: — 


Year 

1891 

• « 


Number of persons 
engaged in the 
occupation 

481 

1901 

• V 


• 

1911 



428 

1921 

* * 


202t 

1931 

• V 

• • 

254 

1951 


« • 

202 

•The figures of occupational distribution of population are not obtainable in 


the Census of I90l. 

fThe figure docs not cover the district fully. It is exclusive of the employment 
n the Janjira State, the same being not obtainable in the Census of 1921. 
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A sample survey was undertaken in most of the towns each with 
a population of more than 5,000 inhabitants and covered Alibag, 
Pen, Panvel, Mahad and Karjat among others. At the time of 
our survey the number of establishments amounted to 11 at 
Alibag and 7 at Mahad, as shown below: — 


Specification of 
the Ward 

Alibag town 

Mahad town 

I 

«. 1 .. 

• • 

II 

4 

2 

III 

• a 5 ♦ • 

. • 

IV 

1 

3 

V 

s • « • • s 

2 

VI 

• s • • • • 


Total 

11 

7 


The establishments selected for the purpose of survey were 
truly representative of the occupation as a whole as they belonged 
to the various sizes—large, medium and small. As revealed by the 
survey, most of those engaged in the pursuit in towns follow it as 
a principal means of livelihood, while in rural areas, the occupation 
served, not in a few cases, as a subsidiary means of livelihood. 

In the accessories used in the washing and cleaning of clothes 
can he included soap, washing soda, bleaching powder, starch, 
indigo and tinopal for the purpose of washing, and charcoal and 
firewood as fuel, which arc all available locally. Laundries and 
other establishments engaged exclusively in ironing do not require 
anything beyond charcoal and firewood. The extent of consump¬ 
tion of raw materials is decided by the turnover of these establish¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, in its smallest type, a laundry spends from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 per month, but a similar expenditure in an 
average establishment obtains at round about a hundred rupees, 
although the same doubles itself with the growth in size or nature 
of the unit—ordinary or otherwise, as the case may be. 

The equipment of the establishment depends upon the status of 
the units ; for, in its smallest type which may be more or less a 
family concern, there is hardly any equipment beyond a rack or a 
table. An average unit possesses petty furniture, consisting of a 
chair and a table both of an ordinary quality besides a shelf for 
articles both collected and ready for delivery. Every laundry has 
irons, their number depending upon the extent of its turnover. 
Yet, an average unit has two irons each worth about Rs. 75. 
Brass irons each costing about a hundred rupees are also found in 
laundries, although their use appears to be restricted only to a 
few units, more usually in power laundries. A medium quality 
iron lasnl for a dozen years. A few more items such as a trough, 
bucket, etc., add to the equipment of a laundry. Our sample 
survey revealed that tools and equipment cost a small unit in the 
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neighbourhood of Rs. 500 and a medium unit from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 4,000. Most of those belonging to the most modern category 
are power laundries. Tr was also observed that, in a few power 
laundries, machine was purchased on an instalment basis, since 
they could ill-afford to ,buy it in lump sum. 

The capital investment in the laundry business consists of tools 
and equipment. Naturally, it is, uniform, subject of course to wide 
(kutuations in the establishments of the district. Furthermore, 
in the initial stage, the business can be run without much capital 
and a small amount can serve as a working capital which may be 
just enough to buy accessories. Similarly, the turnover is effected 
on cash basis and relieves the laundries of locking up a heavy 
amount as working capital. Thus, owing to the ease of finance, a 
number of persons have come forward to open up laundries and 
to make a living on it in the past few years. Tn a majority of the 
establishments the owners raise cajiital out of their own funds 
without resorting to borrowings. It appeared thus, that the 
problem of indebtedness has not so far embraced the incumbents 
of the profession, apart from a few cases here and there. 

The peculiarity of the occupation lies in the fact that the entire 
family serves as a working unit. The profession provides a truly 
co-operative activity to almost all the members of the family in 
one way or the other. The dhobis have no fixed hours of work, 
but they usually resume work a few hours in the morning and in 
the evening, though they arc busy practically throughout the 
day. In a laundry, however, the employer usually fixes definite 
hours of work in tlie morning and an equal number of hours in 
the evening. Yet, the rush of work in the brisk season, which 
registers itself in festivals and similar other occasions, demands 
a laundry to work overtime or on holidays. As the Shops and 
Establishments Act does not necessarily apply to laundries at all 
places in the district, the labour at many laundries hardly 
reaps the benefit of liaving to work overtime. The dhobis are 
paid a piece rate which depends on the number of articles accept¬ 
ed for w'ashing and obtains in a wide fluctuation from place to 
place. Naturally, when they work independently in a direct link 
with the customers, their earnings are higher than w'hen they 
may be hired by laundries. The persons working in a laundry 
are paid at a rate which ranges from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per day. 
All the same, the labour is not assured of stability, although by 
dint of practical experience, it can gain ground in securing 
employment elsewhere in similar establishments. A small unit 
carries on with a person or two—mav be an owner and a member 
of his family or a relative. A medium unit emplovs a few 
persons, on a salary basis, whereas in a big laundry with modernis¬ 
ed equipment, a number of persons, usually four or five, are found 
to work at its counters. 

Eainidry services comprise washing and ironing of articles such 
as clothes, bed sheets, etc., and provide for dry cleaning, too, of 
woollen articles. Most of the laundries, particularly in big towns 
of the district provide for a special wash at charges usually at 
double the rates for an ordinary wash. 
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Our sample survey revealed that the gross turnover of a small 
laundry situated in a village averaged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 175 per 
month and, after meeting a total expenditure amounting to 
Rs. 40, earned a net margin of not less than Rs. 60 but generally 
not exceeding Rs. 100 per month. A medium unit earned gross 
proceeds to me rune of from R.s. 200 to Rs. 300 per month and, 
after meeting the routine disbursements averaging about Rs. 75, 
derived a net margin varying from Rs. 125 to a little more than 
Rs. 200 per month. A large unit, of which category there are few 
in the district, has a monthly turnover ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000 and, after paying off establishment and other charges 
of the order of from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200, earns a net income which 
varied between Rs. 3.50 and Rs. 800 |)er month. 

It is common knowledge that the dhobi has served the society 
for long and earned an age-old recognition though not a rank in 
it. He has been attending to washing and cleaning of clothes for 
years. Yet, the frame-work of his occupation has undergone a 
vast change. In the dynamic society, with the habits of its mem- 
bers showing a gradual but positive fluctuation, the independent 
dhobi has more or less vanished except in the remotest parts of 
the district. Thus, with the inception of a laundry, customers 
began to take a fancy for it and the dhobi, in consequence, had 
to depend on a laundry for procuring work. Although the 
dhobi has not been and cannot be driven away from his position 
in the society, there is little doubt that he has lost, in a large 
measure, direct contact with the customers. Not that this has 
reduced the scope of his activity but surely enough has this creat¬ 
ed an intermediary in the form of a laundry. Probably, regu¬ 
larity of collection and delivery of articles and general decency 
were the special factors that seemed to drag tlic customers to it. 
The occupation to-day appears to be better placed than what it 
was in the past. Its development can be traced to the formation 
of better habits among the people. In a village, where it was 
difficult to come across a person with spotlessly clean and ironed 
clothes, we find to-day a person clad in lily-white and well-creased 
uniform. This probably accounts for the intrusion this occupa¬ 
tion has made even in the remotest parts of the district. Yet, it 
is difficult to say that washermen as a class have, in all these 
years, succeeded in elevating their economic position. On the 
other hand, the dhobi is generally found to live from hand to 
mouth, although he represents an indispensable link in the wash¬ 
ing and cleaning services. But those who have established a 
laundry and regularised the activity in a systematic rnanner, 
enjoy a moderate subsistence and very few indeed usually to be 
found in the important towns and villages in the district have 
settled down well in the occupation. Yet, it inherits a number 
of shortcomings which emerge from the fact that it has so far 
attracted the uneducated class of the society. 

Pan and bidi shops are found in all towns and villages except 
those with a very small populace. Some of the shops are merely 
extensions of hotels and restaurants while others carry business 
Independently. A large number of these are usually situated at 
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the busy centres of towns or villages. The existence of innumer¬ 
able pan and bidi shops in the urban and rural parts of the 
country demonstrates clearly how, with the passage of time, 
habits develop into inseparable accidents. Only a tew decades 
before, an establishment of this category was difficult to,come 
across, though to-day these shops have sprung up to cater to the 
needs of the ever increasing class of customers with whom chew¬ 
ing pan and smoking are becoming a part of the routine life. 
Whatever pundits may say about the wrongs and rights accom¬ 
panying these habits, the individual does seem to derive an 
excessive pleasure in chewing a pan or in allowing, in the curling 
smoke puffs, his imagination to run riot. However, excessive 
consumption of pan or bidi further aggravated by a bad quality 
of this stuff, has eschewed its benevolence, if any. The unstunted 
growth of pan and bidi shops in recent years has only brought 
into limelight a gradual change in the habits of the people. 
Except to the extent it may have brought a few heads within the 
scope of employment, it has not responded to the economic 
advance of the community since the occupation has certainly not 
contributed materially to the wealth of the country. The follow¬ 
ing table gives a broad idea of employment provided by this 
occupation during the last sixty years :— 

Vear Persons supported by 

the occupation 

1891 .. .. 123 

1901 .. .. * 

1911 .. .. 274 

1921 .. .. 34lt 

1931 .. .. 201 

1941 .. .. * 

1951 .. .. 924 

The above figures include, besides employment at pan and bidi 
shops, a number of other heads such as dealers in tooacco, manu¬ 
facturers of tobacco, etc., and give us only a rough picture of 
employment provided by pan. bidi and other allied occupations. 

A sample .survey of a few representative establishments was 
conducted. At the time of the survey, there were thirty establish¬ 
ments at Mahad, distributed as under: — 


Specification 

Nwnher of 

of the Ward 

Establishmertts 

1 

4 

II 

5 

III 

7 

IV 

9 

V 

3 

VI 

2 

Total 

30 


• No occupational statistics are available for these years. 

t The figure does not cover the district fully. It excludes employment in the 
Janjira State, the same being not obtainable in the Census of 1921. 
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The object of visiting a few shops of different sizes was to obtain 
a broad picture indicating the position of the occupation in respect 
of raw materials, tools and equipment, state of labour, etc. An 
account of our observations is given in what follows. 

Of the raw materials, betel-leaves are purchased from local agents, 
whereas tobacco, betel-nut, lime or chunam, catechu or kath, etc., 
are usually bought from retail dealers. Different quality bidis arc 
ordered from distributing agents who very often visit pan bidi 
shops and supply them bidis in the required quantities. Broadly 
speaking, bidis made of temburni leaves ana manufactured at 
Mahad, in a large measure, and elsewhere in the district on a petty 
scale, have a familiar market at almost all the parts of the district. 
Naturally, bidi-shops too are found to keep them in fairly large 
stocks. Yet, a few shops purchase temburni leaves, tobacco, thread, 
etc., and, with the assistance of one or few persons, manufacture 
bidis by themselves. In a few cases, the shops keep sundry acces¬ 
sories including postal cards, envelopes, inlands, postage and 
revenue stamps, match-boxes, soaps, scented sticks or agarhatLis 
and in fact stock a number of similar articles whose price may be 
small indeed and yet whose utility in the routine life of the 
customers cannot be dispensed with. It is difficult to assess the 
extent of the value of purchases made by the shops, as the same 
will depend on the scope of products they may keep for sale. 
Thus, a number of pan-bidi .shops are found to sell betel-leaves, 
betel-nut, catechu, chunam, bidis, cigarettes, snuff, etc., to the 
customers and the extent of monthly purchases made by such 
shops can be said to run usually from worth Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 and 
even more. In rare cases, of course, such shops keep lime and 
coriander too for sale. Thus, what is typical about these shops is 
that in the initial stage they confine their activity to the sale of 
betel-leaves, betel-nut, catechu, etc., but later they are found to 
extend over to a wide range of articles as aforesaid. Another type 
of pan-bidi shop is found selling pan along with sundry accessories 
ana, being small in size, has its scope restricted more or less to its 
original character. The purchases made by it are small and found 
to range from Rs. 75 to Rs. 200 per month. 

The tools required in this occupation include nut-cutters, both 
small and big, balances to weigh hctcl-nut, snuff, etc., containers to 
stuff the stocks of varied articles, chunam pot with a rod, china jars 
and similar other things nece.ssary for the purpo.se. A few shops 
are found to be closely adjacent to the re.sidential accommodation 
of the proprietor and very often a wooden partition seems to break 
it into two apartments, the small one usually facing the road-side 
being allowed to operate as a shop. Everywhere in the district the 
shops are so small that they do not leave any space for the provi¬ 
sion of furniture nor does the nature of occupation demand any 
costly installation of furniture. Yet, there is no dearth of decora¬ 
tion at these shops which are found to be equipped with mirrors, 
pictures, photo-frames, etc. At big towns in the district, a few 
shops are maintained up-to-date and well-equipped with modern 
amenities- common among them being a radio-set and a tube-light. 
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The amount absorbed in tools and equipment differs in response to 
the size of the shop. A majority ot shops in the district have a 
small size and are possessed with tools and equipment worth hardly 
beyond Rs. 200. In a few big shops of the type, however, the 
investment on tools and equipment is much more and varies 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000. 

The pan bidi establishment rec|uires no capital other than that 
required in the purchases of a few tools and equipment. Fqrthcr- 
more, the nature of business does not involve a lock-up of capital, as 
most of the volume of business is effected on a cash basis. On the 
other hand, the incumbents of the occupation are very often found 
to maintain accounts with retail dealers or distributing agents, as 
the case may be, from whom they may buy their supplies of 
requisite material. As capital is not locked up, the instances of 
borrowings are rare and, even where they exist, they are small in 
amounts which can be re-paid without difficulty. Thus, our sample 
survey revealed that the . amount of debt per indebted family 
averaged to the tune of a hundred rupees and that friends and 
relatives provided a common source of borrowings. 

The establishment of the kind does not provide employment to 
a large number of people. It is a common sight to find that it is 
operated by the owner himself usually unassisted by paid employees. 
The nature of business justifies its conduct on a small scale and 
the owner alone can manage the entire business. Where of course 
the shop also undertakes to make bidis by itself, it is found to 
employ a few persons on a piece-meal basis. The labourer, in such 
cases, makes on an average 400 bidis a day, thereby earning a little 
more than thirteen annas, the rate of payment in the region being 
two rupees per thousand bidis as per the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948. The shops work for long hours extending from 8 a.m, to 
7-30 p.m. although at a few places of heavy traffic, they open early 
in the morning and work till 9 p.m. Usually, a number of estab¬ 
lishments which are but extensions of hotels and restaurants do not 
appear to have hours of work independent of those of the main 
units, although hotels and restaurants and pan-bidi shops may not 
necessarily come under the same management. 

Apart from such units as are engaged in the production of bidis 
and which number few in the district, the establishments in general 
do not produce anything except pans of different qualities such as 
ordinary, special, etc. The units of the type are more or less retail 
dealers, buying a number of items on a large scale and retailing 
them in such proportions as may be demanded by the clientele. 
What particularly appeals to the observer is that the shop is found 
to serve a large number of customers, though in aggregate this may 
not lead to increase the volume of sales ostensibly due to the fact 
that every transaction contributes a small amount towards the 
turnover. It is not infrequently that especially at small villages in 
the district, a transaction may account for much less than an anna 
and, even in the big towns, the smallest item is the pan which 
fetches only a fraction of an anna. Yet, the total turnover does 
not appear to be unwarrantably small. It averages from Rs. 5 to 
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almost five times as much a clay. The net margin earned by the 
incumbents of the occupation, as revealed ^ our sample survey, 
ranged from Rs. 75 to Rs. 400 per month. The income appears to 
be tairly satisfactory, probably because apart from the expenditure 
incurred on purchases of the material, there remains hardly any¬ 
thing to be spent on items such as labour, establishment charges, 
etc. Rent was found to be a major item in establishment charges 
and ranged from Rs. 7 to Rs. 25 per month. As compared to the 
tiny space in which the shop is usually housed, the amount of rent 
perhaps appears to be much more than what it is due. Yet, shop¬ 
keepers are willing to pay a higher rent for a favourable location. 
If the shop is attached to a hotel or a restaurant, it is but natural 
that the customers of the latter should be attracted to the former. 
Similarly, the situation of the shop near a cinema theatre or in a 
bazaar or any public place justifies a higher rent. 
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It appears that the occupation is not unremunerative and that, 
being simple in nature, it docs not* involve any risk ol speculation. 
Nevertheless, the class of educated people does not seem to have 
taken to it, probably because it has not as yet come to be regarded 
as a respectable occupation. With the passage of rime, however, a 
few factors that favour the occupation, viz., tidy size of the estab¬ 
lishment, small capital requirements, absence of a lock-up of invest¬ 
ment and, lastly, ease and safety of operation can be expected lo 
attract even the class of educated people to it. Furthermore, as 
chewing pan and smoking are becoming more common among the 
people day by day, there are no grounds to imagine that the growth 
of this occupation will be obstatled in future. 

With the growing importance the processed foodstuff has attain¬ 
ed in the recent past, it is a common sight to come across, in a 
place with population of a few thousands, what is called a bakery. 
The existence of bakeries at most of the laluka places is a sure 
indication of the fact that the consumption of processed food-stuff— 
particularly the bread does not seem to be restricted to a few 
classes as perhaps was the case a few years before, but has spread 
over to the people en masse. Perhaps this reflects the capacity of 
the people to assimilate in their dietary, the novelties and delicacies 
of western food habits. Bakeries seem to have gained popularity 
due to cheapness and ready availability of their products. Started 
originally to supply the needs of European Officials and later of a 
selected few among the Indians who had just begun to develop a 
new taste for Western habits, the bakeries gradually assumed 
growth across the length and breadth of our country. Yet, the 
fact remains that the processed foodstuff has not succeeded in sul> 
stituting the main constituents of daily food of the average Indian. 
This providc.s perhap.s a basic limitation to the growth of this 
occupation to its full height. The district Ls well-nigh a poverty- 
stricken region. Except, therefore, at big towns such as Panvcl, 
Pen, Alibag, Mahad and Karjat among others the bakeries do not 
seem to have made their appearance anywhere in the district and 
even where they are found to operate, their establishment on a 
large scale is a rare occurrence. Yet, there is no gainsaying the 
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fact that employment provided by the occupation has been on the 
increase during the last many years. The various Censuses give 
the following figures in this connection; — 


Year 


1891 

1901 

1911 

192f 

1931 

1941 

1951 


Number of persons engaged 
in the occupation 


1 

I5t 

t 

§ 

6111 


It appears that the occupation serves its incumbents as a principal 
means of livelihdod and that it is not hereditary in its nature. In 
many parts of the district, where bakeries exist, the latter are found 
to occupy a place at busy localities probably in the proximity of 
hotels. Not infrequently are the bakeries housed as extensions of 
hotels under the same or a different management. A sample 
survey was conducted so as to obtain a broad picture of important 
features of the occupation. At the rime of our survey, there were 
five bakeries at Alibag and eight bakeries at Mahad, distributed as 
below: — 



Specification 

Alibag 

Mahad 

of the Ward 

town 

town 

I 

2 

1 

11 

2 


III 

1 

2 

IV 


1 

V 



VI 


4 

Total 

5 

6 


The survey was restricted to a few important towns including 
Panvel, Pen, Alibag and Roha and data was obtained on the 
important features of the occupations such as raw-materials, capital 
requirements, tools and etjuipment, labour, production, etc. The 
findings based on it are embodied in subsetjuent pages. 


* The occupational statistics for the year are not available. 

f The figure does not cover the district fully. It is exclusive of the employment 
in the Janjira State, the same being not obtainable in the Census of 1921. 

:]: A separate head of bakeries in the occupational statistics of population is not 
available in the census of 1931. 

§ The occupational statistics for this year are not available- 
II Includes bakery and other food industries. 
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Raw-materials consumed by a bakery consist of maida, sugar, 
lydrogenated oil, soda, etc., and are all available locally. The 
ixtent of these depended on the volume of turnover. Our sample 
survey revealed that an average unit consumed ten maunds of 
naida, one and a half maunds of sugar and the necessary quantity 
jf hydrogenated oil which costs it roundabout Rs. 15 per day. It 
vas understood that a large-sized unit used raw-materials of up to 
.^s. 30 per day but except at big towns like Panvel, Pen and Alibag 
)Uch an occurrence in the district is rare. In the case of a small 
mit, these requirements can be said to amount to from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 a day. 

A large wooden table to prepare a dough, ovens and the acces¬ 
sory equipment such as trays, small iron sheet boxes to bake, long 
iron rods, vessels, moulds, etc., are the usual items a bakery is found 
to have in the course of its operation, the number of items depend¬ 
ing on the size of the shop. The cost of an oven ranges from 
Rs. 500 to Rs, 1,500 according to its size. Besides, a bakery is 
found to have a cup-board or two to accommodate the raw- 
materials as well as its products. The cost of tools and equip¬ 
ment, as revealed by our sample .survey, averages from Rs. 900 to 
Rs. 3,000 according to the size of the unit. 

There is no capital other than one retjuired for tools and equip¬ 
ment. The amount of working capital m bakeries varies between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 2,000, depending on the extent and variety of pro¬ 
ducts taken. Where the ovens are small, they consume uiel such 
as wood and coal, turn out small produce and absorb a small in¬ 
vestment. Where, however, the ovens are large, they are run on 
electric power, turn out production on a large scale and absorb a 
fairly large investment. Our, sample survey revealed that the incum¬ 
bents of the occupation did not resort to borrowings for the purpose 
of raising capital and, in most cases, brought in their own funds. 

Of the establishments covered by the survey, a majority were 
only one-man units and the proprietors occasionally took assistance 
of their family members. TTiey looked after purchasing raw- 
materials, preparing the products and arranging for their disposal. 
As the shops do not fall within the purview of the Municipal Shops 
and Establishments Act, the working hours are nowhere fixed. 
Furthermore, the nature and the odd timing of work are the 
factors that prevent the proprietor from prescribing rigid hours of 
work. In establishments where outside labour is employed, wages 
obtained at varying rates, depending on the nature of work or skill 
involved in it. Thus, an unskilled worker is paid one and a half 
rupees, while a baker twice as much a day. 

The bakeries arc engaged in turning out such products as bread, 
butter, cakes, biscuits, etc., although bread alone accounts for a 
.significant portion of the total turnover. The units sell the pro¬ 
ducts on a wholesale as well as retail basis. They are also said to 
pass a small discount on bulk orders. This is usually the case 
when grocers buy their requirements of baked products for being 
retailed to direct consumers. The extent of turnover is deter¬ 
mined by the size of the shop. However, in the case of an average 
establishment, it varies between Rs, 3,000 and Rs. 5,000 per annum 
J-2061—32-A. 
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As most of the units conduct business on a small scale, they atf 
required to spend a small amount as recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure. The sample survey disclosed that an average csta 
hlishment spent about Rs. 500 as non-recurring expenditure anc 
about Rs. 1,000 as recurring expenditure. Further, as bulk of the 
transactions are made on caslr terms, there is hardly any locking 
up of capital and the risk of had debts is almost absent. An ave 
rage establishment earns a net income varying between Rs. 2.00C: 
and Rs, 3,000 per annum. 

Thus, bakeries in the district have a limited business. However 
it has improved during recent years. A constant contact with the* 
adjacent cities has developed a taste for baked products in the 
interior parts of the district. Due to the low purchasing capacity of 
the people, however, these products do not have a very wide 
demand even locally. 

Before 1931, there were few bicycle repairers, as bicycles wer«l 
rarely used hy the people. At the time of our survey, there were 
nine establishments of the type at Alibag and fifteen at Mahad, 
The total employment in them at both the places was 27 out oi 
whom 20 were owners. In both the towns, most of the establishT 
ments were managed by owners with the help of their familj 
members. The establishments hire out bicycles on rates fixed per 
hour. Besides, they akso sell .spare parts. Most of them raisd 
initial capital from their own resources. The sample survey dis¬ 
closed that it varied from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000. The capital invest, 
ment in the shops varied from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,500. The invest¬ 
ment in the smallest shop was Rs, 700. The value of equipment 
like tubes, tyres, pumps, etc., varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. 

Establishments in the sample were usually situated in rented 
premises, the rent of which varied from Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 per month. 
Two establishments paid Rs. 5 each on electric charges and the, 
other two Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 respectively. Expenditure on other 
items like advertising, etc., was negligible. 

Two shops were managed exclusively by owners with the help of 
family members. In the other two shops, there were two 
employees who were paid Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 respectively per 
month. As the e.stablishments were not big enough to have a 
large income, their yearly turnover varied from Rs. 1,000 to^ 
Rs. 3,000. Their stock on hand varied from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 
Most of the establishrnents conduct a small business. It is brisk 
during winter and summer and .slack during rainy season.. 

Even in old days, sweetmeat making was found in the district 
The familiar sweetmeat preparations were pedhas, harfi and ladus., 
^’he developmenr of trade and communications and an increasing 
contact with other parts of the country have introduced some new 
sweetmeat preparations like khaja, gulab-jambu, jilebee and several 
halvas. The khaja preparation was imitated from the Gujarat 
region, gulab-jambu from U. P. and jilebee and halvas from 
regions where Muslims held sway. Sweetmeat establishments are 
found more in urban areas than in rural areas. But in a district 
like Kolaba where people live from hand to mouth and where 
dairy products like milk,, cream, butter, etc., and other 
J-206l~32—B. 
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products like sugar and rnaida are not easily available, the 
number of sweetmeat establishments even in urban areas is not 
too many. There are hardly one or two sweetmeat establishments 
in each town in the district. 

Of the units surveyed, three were old and one was newly started. 
Their principal occupation was sweetmeat making which provided 
employment throughout the year. 

The initial capital was raised from their own resources. The 
total investment of most of the average shops varied from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 1,200. In small shops, however, it ranged from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 500. All the establishments were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 7 to Rs. 30 per month. 

Milk, ghee, sugar, hydrogenated oil, wheat and gram flour, etc., 
which were purchased locally, constituted the main raw materials. 
An establishment purchased raw materials worth from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 500 per month. 

Where establishments engage the services of assistants, the latter 
are paid from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per month with meals twice a 
day. A few units are managed by owners with the help of 
family members. The annual gross turnover of an average, shop 
varies between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 9,000. All preparations are hand¬ 
made and sold locally. 

Since rice is a staple food of the district, flour milling does not 
seem to be an important occupation. Till recently, women used 
to grind grains with grinding wheels in their own houses. A 
village or a town has one or two flour mills. In the absence of 
electricity, the establishments worked with oil engines except at 
Panvel and Mahad where they were run on electric energy. 
Grinding grains, de-husking rice and grinding chillies were the 
main occupations which provided employment throughout the 
year. 

Electric motors, oil-engines, grinders, balances and other minor 
tools constituted the main equipment. The cost of equipment in 
these shops varied from Rs. 1,600 to Rs. 3,000. The cost of repair¬ 
ing equipment varied from Rs. 150 to Rs. 400 per year. Almost 
all establishments raised the initial capital from their own re¬ 
sources. 

Establishment.s were situated in rented premises, the rent of 
which varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. The other items 
on which expenditure was incurred were electric energy, diesel oil, 
etc. 

Most of the establishments were managed by proprietors with 
the help of assistants. However, where they appointed employees 
the latter were paid between Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 per month. 

The rate usually charged for grinding grains varied from six to 
nine Naye Paise per paylee of four seers. The business in these 
establishments was brisk during winter and summer. Most of 
them were small in size and were located in temporary sheds and 
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a few in pucca buildings. In Pen, Panvel and Karjat, rice 
dehusking milks and flour mills were both situated in the same 
premises worked with the same oil engines. 

An indication of the growing prospect of the urbanites is the 
positive increase in the number of domestic servants employed in 
the households. It is necessary to distinguish between rural 
domestic servants and their urban counterpart.s. In rural areas, 
the domestic servants are employed only during the agricultural 
operations and are paid in cash and kind according to the work 
performed. The other category of rural servants now fast dis¬ 
appearing is the one where a worker is employed in the family of 
a ]a^irdor, an Inarndar or a landlord in return for the monetary 
help received by him from the household, the period of service 
extending from about two years to five, depending upon the 
amount of loan taken. In urban areas, two distinct classes of 
domestic servants are to be met with. The one employed as a full 
time farming servant who is expected to do every possible kind of 
family service and the other, employed partly to do certain speci¬ 
fic jobs such as washing of clothes and utensils. 

In the district, a survey was conducted in most of the taluka 
places. Of the total number of domestic servants, the majority 
belonged to the lattci class. Their earnings varied between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 4,?'depending upon the number of families in which 
they secured employment. In the case of the former, the earn¬ 
ings were between Rs. IS and Rs. 25 per month depending upon 
the class of family in which they were employed. Besides, they 
wore also provided with meals, clothing, some space to lie down, 
etc., which compensated for the imaginary loss they seem to incur 
by being employed in a single family only. Generally, the 
employees of the latter category were mostly women, the male 
members being employed in other types of establishment. 

Even though during the last few years their earnings as a class 
have increased, their living conditions are far from satisfactory. 
Very few have their own houses. Most of them live in a single¬ 
room tenement which is expo.sed to heat in summer and rain in 
the rainy season. The food they consume and the clothes they 
put on are clearly a sign of a sub-standard existence. Children 
they cannot afford to educate but they have a light of hope in the 
scheme of the Government to provide free education to the wards 
of the low income group parents. However, some awakening is 
visible in the people of this class who are now trying to form 
associations of their own on the same pattern as the Trade Unions 
of industrial workers and so far they have responded well to the 
call given by their leaders. A time seems to have come when 
persons in this category might enjoy the same status as earners in 
any other occupation. 

Religion today is on trial and so are the persons belongjng to the 
priestly profession. Education, the so-called advent of western 
ideas, the growing scepticism or rationalism among the people and 
to some extent the vulnerability of persons belonging to this pro¬ 
fession to the criticism levelled against them, has taken a heavy toll 
of the number of persons termed as priests, in census reports. The 
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insignificant number of new entrants in this profession indicates 
its decreasing popularity as a profession that could provide a 
reasonable means of livelihood. In the days gone by, the family 
priest in both urban and rural areas was a respected person who 
acted as adviser to the family and was a chief participant in all the 
important events in the family, such as births, marriages, deaths, 
etc. There has been a gradual decline in the importance of the 
personality of the priest. Gone arc the days when the religious 
mendicant could amass a fortune as priest in the family, as a 
kirtankar or as a puranic. It is not the spread of modern ideas 
that is alone responsible for the dimhiishing fortunes of this class 
but also a gradual decline in their intellectual and moral standards. 
The class as a whole has failed to stem the tide of growing disbelief 
in spiritual and aesthetic world consequent upon the advancement 
of materialistic ideas. All this was bound to have its adverse 
effects upon the earnings of this class and their general standards. 
In rural areas, the earnings of the priest hardly amount to between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 35 a month. In urban areas, they are slightly 
higher ranging between Rs. 35 and Rs. 60 per month. The occu¬ 
pation has lost its hereditary character. The younger generation 
far from being attracted towards this once noble and highly 
esteemed profession detests it. It would appear as if within the 
next few generations, this class will wholly disanncar. 

From the category of professions and liberal arts enumerated in 
the census, doctors, lawyers and teachers arc the three distinguish¬ 
ed categories. An increase in the number of persons belonging to 
these professions is a definite indication of the educational achieve¬ 
ment of the society, particularly so in a district where, institutions 
providing facilities in higher education to achieve proficiency in 
the aforesaid professions are on borderline. During the last fifty 
years or so, the number of earners in this category has consi- 
deratily gone up. An urban survey was conducted to assess the 
position of these classes in respect of their earnings and other pro¬ 
blems connected with their professions. The areas selected were 
Mahad, Karjat, Pen, Panvcl and Ncra.. The income of a teacher 
on an average was found to be between Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 inclu- 
siv^e of the earnings resulting from tuition.s, etc. A majority of the 
teachers were science graduates and trained. In respect of both 
the earnings as well as educational qualifications, the class shows a 
definite improvement in that the incomes have gone up nearly 
thrice and educational qualifications of the present day cannot be 
compared with those in the past. There is also a variety in train¬ 
ing secured by the teachers due to the fact that physical edu¬ 
cation, technical instruction, etc., have been introduced as com¬ 
pulsory subjects in many secondary schools. 

The medical profession has gained much during the last fifty 
years. The number of general practitioners has gone up ; .so also, 
the number of consultants. A medical graduate is traceable even 
in a distant village. An ordinary dispensary is equipped with 
X-ray facilities and arrangements for minor operations. People 
have become more disease conscious with the result that a medical 
practitioner today earns much more than‘his predecessor. On an 
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average, the doctor’s Income varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 800 
per month and, if possession of a car is any indication of pros¬ 
perity, then the professionals could be said to have scaled the 
heights. 

On the rather reverse side are the lawyers. In a purely agricul¬ 
tural district, there are bound to be civil suits involving agricul¬ 
tural land. The passage of various acts relating to land by the 
Government has resulted in a diminution in the cases involving 
land which has adversely affected the practice of lawyers specialis¬ 
ing on, civil side. Naturally, most of the lawyers have taken to 
specialisation on the criminal side where no dearth of conflicts 
involving individuals is expected so long as the basic values ol 
liuinan existence do not undergo a radical change. There is defi¬ 
nitely an increase in the number of law graduates but only a small 
percentage take to regular practice. The average income of a 
lawyer varies between Rs. 250 and R.s. 600 and the figure inflates 
much more in the case of those lawyers who have made a name 
for themselves. 

In the list of earners belonging to these, professions must be in¬ 
cluded the following; — 

The compounder, the nurse and the servant employed in a dis¬ 
pensary and similar staff’ hut in greater number employed in hospi¬ 
tals and maternity homes. 

The lawyer’s clerk, typist, servant ; 

And finally the administrative esral^lishment in a school inclu¬ 
ding clerks, typists and peons. 

All these categories of earners can be regarded as belonging to 
lower income groups with their monthly earnings ranging between 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 140. 



CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 


This chapter deals with the standard of living of the people chapter 9. 
in urban and rural areas. Besides, it also attempts to envisage Economic 
economic prospects of the district, having regard to the potentiality Trends, 
of the district in various fields. For the sake of convenience, the Introduction. 
chapter is divided into two sections: I Standard of Living and II 
Economic Prospects, 

Section I —Standard of Life. 

The preceding chapters have described the principal aspects of Standard of Life. 
economy of the district. It would enable the reader to have a General 
broad idea of productive resources and the employment they offer 
to the people. The average income of a family in a particular 
region depends upon the available resources and their exploitation. 

Standard of life of people of a particular region is mostly deter¬ 
mined by the level of their income and the material benefits they 
derive from it and the pattern of expenditure which largely de¬ 
pends upon habits of consumption and socio-economic advance¬ 
ment. In this chapter, an attempt is made to give a broad out¬ 
line of the patterns of income and expenditure of socially signi¬ 
ficant sections of the population in, both rural and urban areas in 
the Kolaha district. The account is based on a sample survey 
conducted in a few villages and towns. It may he pointed 
out that actual observations corrolioratc the correctness of the 
broad outlines of the standard of the people, hut complete statis¬ 
tical accuracy is not claimed. 

The conclusions of the survey do hot indicate whether the 
different classes of families whose budgets were studied were better 
off or worse off than what they were in the past. They simply 
indicate the income and expenditure patterns of these families. 

However, as representative areas in the district were selected for 
the purpose of the survey,'the conclusions can be said to be repre¬ 
sentative of the families in the respective income groups in regard 
to their income and expenditure patterns for the whole of the 
district. 

The methodology adopted for the survey was as follows. Cer¬ 
tain areas of the district typically representative of urban and 
rural characteristics were first earmarked for the survey. From 
these areas a group of villages and towns were selected where the 
survey was conducted. Efforts were made to collect data pertaim 
ing to as many families as possible. The families were then 
classified into income groups both for the rural and urban 
areas representing incomes up to Rs. 1,200, between Rs, 1,200 and 
Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 3,000 and above, and were named as low, middle 
and higher income groups, respectively. The details in respect of 
each family such as number of members, age, relationship with 
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the head, educational qualifications, civil condition and main oi 
subsidiary occupations of the head of the family were taken note 
of. For the purpose of computation the number of members ir 
the family was converted into full units, each adult or two minors 
representing one full unit. 

The income side of the family budget was evaluated thus: If 
the person has a landed property, its area, value and volume of 
debts, if any, were noted. If the property was composed of 
buildings, the number and value of houses, and volume of debts, 
if any, were taken into consideration. In re.spect of both landed 
and building properties, their annual yield was estimated on the 
basis of figures supplied by the persons concerned. The quantity 
and value of cattle was also considered. However, in the case of 
urban areas, the main item of income was the earning of the 
family members from principal or subsidiary occupation. Here 
not only the salaries but income in the form of rent, interest on 
deposits, etc., was grouped together for the analysis of the income 
side. The statistics regarding deductions from provident fund, 
insurance premiums, deposits in banks or post offices, national 
savings certificates and shares and deductions from the income in 
the form of debt, its purpose, amount repaid, rate of interest, etc., 
were also collected at the time of survey. 

On the expenditure side the items of expenditure were group¬ 
ed into two categories, uiz., annual and monthly. The former in¬ 
cluded such items as clothing, ornaments, ceremonies, charity, 
medical, travels, etc., and the latter such as grocery, rent, electri¬ 
city, domestic, lighting, entertainment, education, etc. Besides 
these, items of monthly and annual expenditure in the form of 
investment in numerous family possessions was also noted. 

The data thus collected provided a basis on which family 
budgets of different income groups were analysed. Inter group 
comparisons are also made. In the end a few impressions are 
also given about educational standards, housing conditions, etc., 
in the district as a whole based on the material collected from 
other sources. 

The following is the list of villages and towns surveyed: — 
Villages: 

Kamabarli, Khalapur, Ncral, Poladpur, Pali, Parali, Poynad, 

Shahabad, Thai, 

Towns: 

Alibag, Chaul, Revdanda, Mahad, Panvel, Pen, Roha, Uran. 

Urban Areas : About 96,000 persons in the district live in 
urban area which is composed of 12 towns. Of these, three towns 
have a population of more than 10,000, four between 8,000 and 
9,000, three between 5,000 and 7,000, and two between 2,000 and 
3,000. Ten towns have municipalities. A town as enlisted in the 
Census is a municipal area, cantonment area or a place which 
has a population of 5,000 or more and which exhibits urban 
characteristics, Matheran with only 2,808 inhabitants has also 
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been classified as a town. But size of population which seems to CHAPTER 9. 
be the determinant for assessing the characteristic of a place does Economic 

not appear to be the sole criterion for distinguishing the urban Trendt. 

area from the rural one. In all probability, the census ignores Standard of Life. 
basic economic considerations, which lay down that a village is urban Areas, 
associated with a predominantly agricultural population and the 
town with a non-agricultural population. In tne light of these 
considerations not all the towns listed in the census with the ex¬ 
ception of Pen, Panvel, Mahad and Alibag can be said to possess 
urban characteristics. 

In fact there is nothing to distinguish prima facie the urban 
standard of life from the rural standard of life. Yet, there are 
certain problems so akin to the urban way of life. One such 
problem is the phenomenon of rising prices which was typical in 
the post-war period of various articles of daily consumption. They 
have affected both rural and urban sectors in different degrees. 

Broadly speaking, the cost of living in a town is somewhat 
higher than that in a village, though the development of quick 
transport has tended to remove the difference in prices of number 
of articles in towns and villages. Milk, jnilk products and vege¬ 
tables which are generally produced in villages are sold with a 
small difference in price in the nearby towns. But when the dis¬ 
tance between the village in which they are produced and the town 
in which they are sold increases, the difference in price becomes 
more apparent. Housing is another similar problem. The rate 
of construction of houses in urban areas has not kept pace with 
the increase in population. The problem of accommodation in 
urban areas has been aggravated by continuous inflow of landless 
labour and lower middle class from rural areas. As a result, rents 
have increased considerably and overcrowding is seen everywhere 
in towns whereas this problem is not so acute in rural areas. This 
difference in rent affects the standard of the town population. The 
decentralisation of trade and industries and development of cottage 
and small scale industries and transport and communications are 
the factors which may help to improve the present state of over¬ 
crowding in towns. 

The urban densities when compared to the general density of 
the district throw some light on the extent of overcrowding. The 
census of 1951 reveals that the general density of the district was 
335 persons per square mile and the rural and urban densities were 
304 and 2,281 persons per square mile, respectively. It shows the 
acuteness of the problem of overcrowding in urban areas. In deal¬ 
ing with the standard of urban population it will be more appro¬ 
priate to concentrate on persons engaged in non-agricultural 
pursuits, It is this section of the population which influences the 
tirban standard of life. The agricultural population in urban areas 
is returned as 19,524 which forms a small part of the total agricul¬ 
tural population in the district returned as 6,72,839 in 1951. The 
non-agricultural population of the district is returned as 2,36,244 of 
which 76,504 are in urban areas. The non-agricultural pursuits as 
classified in the census cover production other than cultivation, 
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tJHAPTER 9. commerce, transport, an'd other services and miscellaneous. Of 
Economic the sub-class, production other than cultivation, reveals an 

Trends. economy resembling more of rural than urban. Other services 
Standard of Life . and miscellaneous is a widely accommodating sub-class embracing 
Urban Areas. health, education, public administration, etc. Thus the non-agricul- 
tural class cannot in itself be expected to speak adequately for the 
urban economy. The following table gives the non agricultural 
population in urban areas (1951). 


Livelihood classes—Kolaba District. 
(Noivagricultural Classes). 

Persons (including dependants) who derive their principal means 
of livelihood from— 


Name of Town* 

(1) 

Taluka or Peta 

(2) 

Produc 

other 

cultiv 

tion 

than 

ation 

Comn 

lerce 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Males 

(5) 

Females 

(6) 

I. Alibag 

Alibag 

699 

646 

441 

477 

2. Chaul 

Do. 

662 

477 

119 

27) 

3. Revdanda 

Do. 

1,172 

1,050 

419 

497 

4. Matheran 

Karjat 

194 

166 

123 

97 

3. Mahad 

Mahad 

965 

864 

1,321 

1,141 

6. Mhasla 

Mhasla 

247 

247 

177 

174 

7. Murud 

Murud 

999 

1,048 

466 

460 

8, Panvel 

Panvel 

2,043 

1,800 

1,641 

1,395 

9. Fen .. 

Pen 

951 

950 

866 

732 

10. Roha .. 

Roha .. 

570 

617 

543 

484 

11, Shriwardhan .. 

Shriwardhan.. 

1,283 

1,358 

331 

307 

12. Uran . . 

Uran . . 

1.348 

1,297 

801 

708 

Total 


11,135 

10,520 

7,270 

6,743 


Name of Town 

(1) 

Taluka or Peta 

(2) 

Transport 

Other Ser 
Miscell 
Som 

vices and 
aneous 

ces 

Males 

(7) 

Fem.ales 

(8) 

Males 

(9) 

Females 

(10) 

1. Alibag 

Alibag 

354 

294 

2,435 

2,190 

2. Chaul . . 

Do. 

36 

49 

560 

623 

3. Revdanda 

Do. 

140 

132 

611 

604 

4. Matheran 

Karjat 

160 

127 

1,051 

871 

5. Mahad 

Mahad 

564 

512 

2,093 

1,798 

6. Mhasla 

Mhasla 

166 

192 

517 

409 

7. Murud 

Murud 

329 

319 

1,899 

1,843 

8. Panvel 

Panvel 

557 

465 

3,152 

2,637 

9. Pen .. 

Pen 

187 

169 

1,840 

1,665 

10, Roha .. 

Roha ., 

207 

207 

1,139 

1,053 

11. Shriwardhan .. 

Shriwardhan.. 

236 

313 

1,198 

1,199 

12. Uran . . 

Uran . , 

340 

300 

1,763 

1,331 


Total 

3,276 

3,079 

18,258 

16,223 


•Towns arranged territorially with population by livelihood classes. 
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The towns in the district can broadly be divided into two 
categories—major and minor. Pen, Panvei, Mahad, and Alibag 
represent major towns while the rest are minor towns. 

Low-Income Group; This class comprising families with an 
income of up to Rs. 1,200 represents the lowest rung in the occupa¬ 
tional ladder. It is economically the most depressed class. It is 
composed of semi-skilled and unskilled workers, shop assistants 
gumastas in small commercial establishments, peons and petty 
artisans. The peculiarity of this class lies in its entire dependence 
upon manual labour for its maintenance. It has to struggle hard 
to'obtain the basic necessities of life. 

Thirty-seven families were surveyed in the sample which revealed 
that a family in this group consisted of four adults and three 
minors. It had two earning adult members who were recpiircd to 
support two adults and three minors. Eacli family consisted of 
four adult males, one or two adult females and three or four 
minors. 

The main source of income of most of these families was service , 
while a few of them were mainly employed as farm labourers 
which was their main source of livelihood. About ten families had 
a subsidiary income from agricultural land, but it did not exceed 
Rs. 100 per annum per family. No other family had any other 
source of income nor possessed any milch or draught cattle. The 
survey revealed that the annual income per family in this group 
averaged R.s. 1,064. About 60 per cent of the families had an 
annual income between Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,000 and 40 per cent 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,200. No true picture of the income 
pattern of this group can be presented without reference to nature 
of employment which has a great hearing on its income. The 
earning members of this group were not assured of continuous 
employment nor of stability and were engaged in unregulated 
pursuits, and so equipoise between income and expenditure was 
hardly possible. Furthermore, .some of the members of this group 
were unskilled workers who were engaged in hard manual laboui 
and were not cjualilied for more remunerative pursuits. The 
destitution of this group is well-known throughout the country. 
About ten families in the sample possessed landed property includ¬ 
ing land and houses. Five families owned about an acre or two of 
agricultural land each and the remaining- five had their own dwel¬ 
lings which were mostly huts built of earth and plastered with 
cowdung. These dwellings were vulnerable to heavy rains. They 
were ill-ventilated and ill-equipped. In few cases, they were paid 
in kind and not in cash. A few female members of these families 
were employed in gainful employment. So the expenditure on 
food which claimed the largest share of their income did not reveal 
the correct picture. Similarly, the expenditure on clothing did not 
give a correct idea as some members of these families remained 
half-naked or were provided with clothes by employers whom they 
served. 

More than half of the families tn the sample outran their budgets. 
They kept immediate bills pending and paid those that were over¬ 
due. The amount of debt per indebted family came to about 
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Rs. 480. The maximum debt per family was estimated at 
Rs. 2,000 and the minimum at Rs. 200. The source of credit was 
relatives, friends and indigenous money-lenders. 


The average annual expenditure on all items per family came to 
about Rs. 1,300. Of all the items of expenditure, food took the 
largest share. The following table shows the average monthly 
expenditure of a family in this group: — 


Items of expenditure 

(I) 

Total 

monthly 

expenditure 

(2) 

Expenditure 
per head 

(3) 

Expenditure 
per cent 

(4) 


Rs, 

Rs. 


Food 

82 

15 

75 

Clothing. 

6 

M 

5-6 

Fuel for lighting .. 

3 

0-5 

2*5 

Education .. 

6 

1-1 

5-6 

Housing 

4.4 

0-8 

4-0 

Miscellaneous including charity, medicine, 
domestic, etc. 

7-0 

* • 

• * 


These families spent 75 per cent of their total expenditure on 
food. Their diet usually composed of cereals and pulses of inferior 
quality ; green vegetables, milk and milk products were rarely 
found in it. The items of clothing claimed about 5.6 per cent of 
the total budget and fuel and housing about 6.5 per cent. Mis¬ 
cellaneous expenses as on social and religions occasions, medicines, 
entertainment and beverages, pan, hidi, tobacco, etc. claimed about 
6,4 per cent of the total budget. 

It appears that this group spent more on social functions like 
marriage, birth and death. Age-old traditions, customs and false 
notions of prestige often drove them to spend more on such 
occasions. 

The household equipment consisted of a few utensils and a few 
clothes. In rare cases, their possessions included bicycles, wrist 
watches, etc. It also appears that abotit 10 per cent of the families 
possessed some petty trinkets whose money value did not exceed 
Rs. 200. 

Middle-Income Group: This group is composed of families 
having incomes between R.s. 1,200 and Rs. 3,000. It represents the 
lower and middle strata of salaried persons employed in Govern¬ 
ment or private offices and professionals such as doctors, lawyers 
and petty merchants, skilled and semi skilled workers and artisans 
such as handloom weavers, brass and copper-smiths, carpenters 
sawyers, workers in the leather industry, etc. Eight, families were 
surveyed in the sample. The survey revealed that a family in this 
group was composed of five members with one earning member 
who had to support three adults and two minors. 

Most of these families derived their income from the employ¬ 
ment or profession they followed. About ten families had sub¬ 
sidiary income from agricultural iand. This income generally did 
not exceed Rs. 250 per annum per family. Ten families had their 
owned houses which they used for residence. They did not possess 
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either milch 

or draught cattle. 

The following figures indicate the 

CHAPTER 9. 

distribution 

of families surveyed on the 

basis of their annual 

Ecottomte 

income:— 




Trends. 


Income between 

No. of 

Standard of 




families 

Urban Areas, 


Rs. 

Rs. 


ddh-Income 


1,200 

1,500 

21 

Croup. 


1,501 

1,800 

12 



1,801 

2,100 

15 



2,101 

2,400 

11 



2,401 

3,000 

21 



It can be seen from the table that about 40 per cent of the 
families enjoyed an annual income from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,800, 
20 per cent from Rs. 1,801 to Rs. 2,000 and ab6ut 40 per cent from 
Rs. 2,001 to Rs. 3,000. The average annual income of the families 
in this group from all sources amounted to Rs. 2,000. It fell to a 
very low level when the season was slack but more than doubled 
itself when it was brisk. The per capita income of this family 
works out to even more than the per capita income of a family in 
the lower income group. It is nearly throe times the average 
income of a family in the lower income group. The following 
tabulation shows the per capita income of the families calculated 
on the basis of two minors equivalent to one adult; — 

Category Size of the Annual income Annual income 

family in Rs. per head in Rs. 

Low-income group .. 5*5 1,064 194 

Middle-income group .. 4 2,000 500 

The average annual expenditure per family worked out at 
Rs. 1,994. The following table shows the expenditure pattern of 
these families; — 


Items 


1. Food 

2. Lighting and domestic 

3. Education 

4. Housing .. 

5. Clothing 

6. Miscellaneous ,. 


Total monthly 

Total monthly 

Percentage to 

expenditure pec 

expenditure per 

the total 

family in Rs. 

head in Rs. 

monthly 

expenditure 

92-00 

23-00 

55-00 

9-00 

2-50 

6-00 

19-00 

3-80 

11-50 

11-08 

3-00 

7-00 

16-05 

4-30 

10-00 

17-00 

4-20 

10-00 


The above table shows that the family in this group spent more 
on articles of food which works out at about 55 per cent of its total 
monthly expenditure ; clothing took about 10 per cent; education 
11.5 per cent; lighting, fuel, etc., about 6 per cent; housing 7 per 
cent; and miscellaneous about 10 per cent. If measured in terms 
of money, the family in this group spent Rs. 92 per month on 
articles of food w’hich works out to Rs. 23 per head. In the case of 
families in the lower income group this eTqjenditure was about 
Rs. 82 per family, which worked out at Rs. 15 per head. It 
indicates that the families in this group enjoyed a better standard 
of food than the families in the lower income group. There was 
a change in the composition or contents of dieting of these families 
which could afford to have some milk, ghee and vegetables in diet. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

The following table 

gives a comparative analysis of the expendi- 

Economic 

ture pattern of the families classified 

in the two groups described 

Trends, 

•so far: — 




Standard of Life. 


Monthly expen¬ 

Monthly expen¬ 

Excess at the 

Urban Areas. 


diture pel head 

diture per 

disposal of the 

Middle-Incotnii, 

Items 

in the loVv 

family in the 

amily in the 

Group. 


income group 

mi,ddle income 

middle income 


in Rs. 

group in Rs. 

group in Rs. 


Food ., 

15-00 

23-00 

8-00 


Fuel ,. 

0-50 

2-20 

170 


Housing . 

0-80 

3-00 

2-20 


Clothin6 

i-io 

4-30 

3-20 


Education 

I-iO 

3- 8 

270 


Miscellaneous 

1-20 

4-20 

3-00 


The table above shows that there is a noticeable change' in the 
expenditure on all other items including housing, clothing, educa¬ 
tion and miscellaneous. 

The survey revealed that 35 per cent of the families in this group 
had incurred debts which worked out at Rs. 1,150 per family, the 
maximum and minimum being Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 500, respectively. 
Relatives, friends, merchants and co-operative societies were the 
main sources of credit. The rate of interest charged by them 
varied from nothing to l2'/z pnr cent. Usually relatives and friends 
made a common source of credit because there was an easy access 
to them and the terms and conditions of repayment were easy. 
Merchants were the next convenient source hut due to their higher 
rate of interest, recourse w'as made to them on few occasions. The 
amount of debt per indcbretl family worked out at Rs. 1,150. The 
corresponding figure in the lower income group was Rs. 480. Thus 
the debt per head in the families in the t^vo groups stood at 
Rs. 287 and Rs. 80, re.spcctively. 

One-fifth of the families lived in rented houses and the remain¬ 
ing in owned premises. The family in this group stayed in tene¬ 
ments consisting of two or three rooms, annual rent whereof 
averaged Rs. 150, In many case.s these houses were ill-equipped 
and lacked amenities. Most of the houses were built in stone and 
mortar. 

The survey disclosed that twenty families possessed landed 
property including agricultural land and houses which were mostly 
acquired as ancestral property, ft is very rarely that a family in 
this group can afford to construct a house. About 50 per cent of 
the families possessed ornaments of conventional type which were 
acquired in many cases as ancestral property. On an average the 
value of the ornaments possessed by a family in thi.s group appro¬ 
ximated Rs. 800. The household equipment of the family 
consisted of a few cooking and other utensils, clothes, bedding, 
blankets, etc. Some families owned furniture such as chairs, tables 
and stools. Some families were also found to possess bicycles and 
radio sets, 

Higher-Income Higher-Income Group : This group is composed of families, with 
Group . annual income of over Rs. 3.000. Government officials. College 
teachers and heads of secondary schools, legal and medical practi¬ 
tioners of long standing, merchants, proprietors of hotels and shops, 
commission agents, etc., constitute this class. This group al.so in¬ 
cludes technical personnel in different occupational categories. 
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Tiie problems and characteristics typical of the class present a wide 
contrast in comparison to the other income groups considered so 
far. The following table indicates the percentage distribution of 
families surveyed on the basis of their annual income: — 

Distribution of families 


Annual income 

in rupees 

t ' 

Number 

Percentage 

3,001 

3,600 

21 

60 

3.601 

4,800 

7 

20 

4.801 

6,000 

4 

14 

6,001 

8,400 

1 

2 

8,401 

12,000 

2 

4 

12,001 

24,000 


t * 


The size of a family in this group was the same as the size of a 
family in the middle income group. It was composed of five 
members with one earning member who was the head of the 
family. 


Most of these families derived their income from the profession 
or employment of the head of the family. It can be seen from the 
above table that about 60 per cent of the families surveyed enjoyed 
an income between Rs. 3,001 and Rs. 3,600 ; about 20 per cent 
between Rs. 3,601 and Rs. 4,800, about 14 per cent between Rs. 4,801 
and Rs. 6,000 and about 6 per cent between Rs. 6,<500 and Rs. 12,000. 

The average annual income of the families surveyed in this 
group from all sources amounted to Rs. 4,000. There were seven 
families with subsidiary income. Of these, four families derived 
it from land. This income did not exceed Rs. 800 per annum. 
The other three earned it by way of rent from hou.ses. This was 
about Rs. 300 per annum per family. The comparison of income of 
this group with the middle income group indicates that the average 
income of the family in this group was a little less than three times 
the average income of a family in the middle income group. The 
income per head in this group, as revealed by the survey, worked 
out at Rs. 1,075 which was more than double the income per head 
in the families in the middle income group. The following table 
shows the income per head of the families in both the groups: — 

Average size Annual average Annual average 
of family income per income per head 

family in Rs. in Rs. 


Middle Income Group .. 4 2.000 500 

Higher Income Group 4 4,000 1,000 
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The average annual expenditure per family worked out at 
Rs. 2,520. About half of its budget was spent on food. The 
following tabulation shows the expenditure pattern of the family 


in this group: — 

Monthly expen¬ 

Monthly expen¬ 

Percentage to 

Item 

diture per family 

diture per head 

the total monthly 


in Rs. 

in Rs- 

expenditure 

Food ,. 

95 

24-00 

45-30 

Fuel and Domestic .. 

20 

5-00 

9-50 

Housing 

17 

4-50 

8-10 

Education 

34 

8-50 

16-20 

Clothing 

20 

5-00 

9-50 

Miscellaneous 

24 

6-00 

11-40 

It was observed that 

the family 

on an average spent Rs. 95 

per month on articles of food which works out at Rs, 24 per head, 

two minors being treated as equal 

to one adult. 

In case of 
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CHA PTE R 9. families in the middle income group. It was composed of five 
Economic articles averaged Rs. 23 per head, which indicates the close re- 

Trends. semblance between the standard of food obtaining in the families 

StANDAHD OF LiFE. pf thcsc two gtoiips. Blit as comparcd to the food consumed by 
Urban Areas. the families in the lower income group the standard of food 
High^-Income obtaining in these families was definitely higher. The cxpendi- 
ture on education of a family in this group was 16.2 per cent of 
its total budget while it covered only 11.5 per cent of the budgeit 
of a family in the second income group. Similarly, the family 
in this group spent 9,5 per cent of its total budget on clothing 
and in the other case it covered 10 per cent of its budget only. 


The following table gives a comparative analysis of the ex¬ 
penditure pattern of the middle and higher income group fami¬ 
lies:— 


Food ,. 

Fuel .. 
Housing 
Clothing 
Education 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditure 
per head in the 
middle 
income group 
in Rs, 

23-00 

2-20 

3- 00 

4- 30 

3- §0 

4- 20 


Expenditure 
per head in the 
family in higher 
income group 
in Rs. 

24-00 

5-00 

4- 20 

5- 00 
8-50 

6 - 00 


Excess at the 
disposal of the 
higher income 
group 
in Rs. 

1-00 

2-80 

1-20 

0-70 

4-70 

1-80 


The above table reveals that there is a noticeable change in the 
expenditure pattern of the family in this group. 

Our survey reveals that the family in this group had a spacious 
house with a domestic servant. TTie expenditure on fuel and 
housing per head was Rs. 2.2 in the middle income group and 
Rs. 5 per head in this group. The expenditure on clothing in 
both the cases was more or less the same. Education was per¬ 
haps the only item on which they spent Rs. 8.5 per head. It was 
Rs. 4.7 more per head in this group than in the expenditure per 
head in the former group. 


The survey revealed that no family in this group had incurred 
any debt. Their total savings in form of cash, shares, hank 
deposits, debentures, etc., amounted to Rs. 97,000 which worked 
out at about Rs. 2,620 per family. About 45 per cent of the 
families saved to the extent of Rs. 2,000 each, about 20 per cent 
saved between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 5,000 each and about 15 per cent 
over Rs. 10,000 each and the remaining had no savings at all. 

Most of the houses of these families were built in brick or in 
stone and, in a few cases, they had concrete constructions. Of 
the families in this group, 40 per cent lived in owned houses and 
the remaining in rented houses. The average tenement consisted 
of four or five rooms fitted with modern amenities such as 
electricity, tap water system, etc., wherever available. The 
houses of families having larger income in Pen, Panvel 
and Maad were quite spacious and comfortable. They were 
.situated in incongested localitie.s and enjoyed good ventilation 
and amenities. 
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About 50 per cent of the families possessed gold ornaments, 
whose value did not exceed Rs. 2,500 per family. The family in 
this group possessed the necessary furniture and costly clothes in 
a few cases. Many had bicycles, radio sets, wrist watches, 

clocks, electric fans, musical instruments and, in some cases 
motor cars as well. 

Rural Areas: An assessment of the standard of life of the 
rural population involves certain difficulties. In rural areas 
several barter transactions take place even now in agricultural 
produce and it is very difTicult to bring about their full economic 
significance. So also almost all rural classes are in one way or 

other connected with the cultivation of land. They claim a 

share in the agricultural produce. Many cultivators’ families 

supplement their income from the main occupation with the help 
they receive from their relatives residing in urban areas. In these 
circumstances, a clear cut differentiation among these classes and 
their occupations is not possible. All the same, an account to be 
generally intelligible can proceed only on the basis of occupation 
and on the calculation in terms of monetary earnings and ex¬ 
penditure. 

The sample .survey in this area was conducted in nine village.s 
from widen family budgets numbering about 60 were collected 
and classified into three categories on the basis of annual incomes 
The groups were as under: — 

Low-income group...Up to Rs. 1,000. 

Middle-income group...Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 3,000. 

Higher-income group...Rs. 3,000 and above. 

Low-Income Croup; This group is mainly composed of arti¬ 
sans and farm workers who earn their living by working as 
artisans and labourers on farms. 

The average size of the families surveyed was six persons in¬ 
cluding two minors. Each family had a maximum of eight 
persons including two minors and a minimum of two adults. On 
an average, there were two earners per family. 

Five families in this group posses.sed land which provided them 
a supplementary source of income in addition to the wages they 
earned as farm worker^. However, holdings of these families 
were so tiny that it became difficult or almost impossible for thenrv 
to eke out an existence from farm income alone. 

More often than not these families worked on the farms of 
others. The average holding per family was 1.75 acres. They 
did not possess the basic equipment of an average cultivator nor 
did they have bullocks, ploughs, or minor implements, which 
were borrowed from tenant cultivators.. They did not possess 
milch cattle. 

It is against this background that the whole picture of this 
group is to be viewed. The small house in which they live could 
more correctly be described as a hut and their tiny holdings and 
meagre equipment seemed to be all that they possessed. 

J-2061—33-A. 
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The income of these families on an average hardly exceeded. 
Rs. 55 to Rs. 60 per month. About four families earned less than 
Rs. 50 per month and the remaining thirteen between Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 83 per month. 

The earnings of the family fell short to meet the normal needs 
of a family consisting of five units. Most of the member* of 
these families had employment of a seasonal nature which affect¬ 
ed their aggregate total earnings of the year. In the off season 
they were, therefore, forced to seek alternative employment or to 
go without employment. Their womenfolk also supplemented 
the family income by taking to agricultural labour. 

It is difficult to speak of a regular family budget of this das 
as the tenor of their life fluctuated almost from day-to-day 
Agriculturally busy seasons meant enough food for them as then 
wages were usually paid in kind and their womenfolk also found 
employment during the period. The days of good employment 
brought them a fair satisfaction of their primary wants. 

The monthly expenditure of such a family is spread over in 
such a. manner as to cover only the bare necessities of life. 

The expenditure pattern of these families showed that most of 
their earnings were spent on food-grains, oils, vegetables, etc., 
which accounted for nearly 73 per cent. On an average each 
family spent Rs. 32 on cereals, Rs. 4.8 on oils, Rs, 3.3 on vegetables 
and Rs. 1.2 on fuel. 

Their expenditure on clothing was Rs. 11 per month. The 
expenditure on food which represented the major item of their 
budget left only a small margin to cover other items of expendi¬ 
ture. The expenditure on other items was mostly met by incur¬ 
ring debt. Each family had debt varying from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 2,000. 

Housing conditions of these people were far from satisfactory, 
Most of them lived in huts made of straw and bamboos. The 
household utensils were made up of earthen pots and bedding 
consisted of worn-out carpets and Kamhlis. This group, there¬ 
fore, hardly got adecpiate income to satisfy all their physical 
needs, This was due to the lack of continuous employment 
throughout the year, 

MroDLE Income Group: This group with an income of 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000 was composed of medium agri¬ 
culturists, tenant cultivators and artisans. They represented the 
middle class in the villages. The medium cultivator stands 
between the aristocrats at the top and that group of villagers who 
are part-time farmers or landless labourers at tlie bottom. Like 
families in the same groups in the other districts, most of them 
followed agriculture as their main occupation. Their average 
Imlding did not exceed five acres. A few families owned the land 
they cultivated. A few of them were tenant cultivators. Five 
artisan families followed household industries as the main source 
of livelihood. Tltey also owped in addition a small piece of 
land, the income froiR which nrovided them a subsidiary source 
J-206f~33.B. 
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of livelihood. Houses, agricultural iflipleiflents, including bullock- CHAPTER 9 . 
carts, ploughs, etc., and milch cattle such as a cow or a buffalo Ecmwnic 

were a few of their possessions. Ten families owned their houses Trends, 

which were modest in size and the remaining families resided in ST/moARu of Life. 
rented premises. Families having land as the main source of 
livelihood possessed bullock-carts and a few other agricultural Group. 
implements such as ploughs, hoes, drills, spades, etc., and cows or 
buffaloes. 

The average size of the family generally varied between two 
and ten adults and tw'o and five minors. The average, however, 
worked out at four adults and three minors. Instances of families 
with too big or too small a size were very few. On an .average 
each family had one earning member. The womenfolk and 
children also helped the male members in their agricultural 
pursuits. 

The average earnings from all sources of the families belonging 
to this group came to about Rs. 120 per month or Rs. 1,440 per 
year. Six families were having income between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs, 1,200, nine between Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,500 and three about 
Rs. 2,000. The standard of life of families in this group cannot 
be termed as high as their income was just enough to meet the 
bare necessities of life. 

Being mainly agriculturists, the families were partially self- 
sufficient in respect of articles such as foodgrains. This renders 
difficult- the task of computing their expenses on such articles. 

They could only be calculated at their prevailing prices. 

On an average the family in this group spent Rs. 80 per month 
on cereals, oils, vegetables and fuel. The total monthly expendi¬ 
ture on these items formed about 70 per cent of their total ex¬ 
penditure. Unlike the families of landless labourers these families 
spent more on cereals, vegetables, oils, etc. Their expenditure on 
clothing was Rs. 15 per month. Rent accounted for five per cent 
of their total expenditure. The rest of the income was spent on 
miscellaneous items including repairing of houses, implcmcntSi 
etc* 

The fact that the families belonging to this group were In a 
position to meet their e.xpenses at a bare minimum did not impose 

burden of debt for unproductive pur- 
p ses. Debts which were incurred by the families were com- 

live^ cbntTacted mostly for produc- 

Inr P represented just a fraction of their 

to“t£ "“'"t 

crockery, mirror some pieSf’ of ‘I" « 

a Stool. Their beddings turc like cJiair 

blankets, chaddars, S. ’T\m 

ornaments. ^ ^ possess .ed 8 
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Higher-Income , Group : This group is composed of families with 
an annual income over Rs, 3,000, Big cultivators cultivating land 
by themselves or with hired labour constituted this group. These 
farmers cultivated holdings of a considerable size. Fifteen fami¬ 
lies from this group were surveyed. The following table indicates 
the percentage distribution of families surveyed on the basis of 
their annual income; — 

Percentage 

Rs. 3,001 to Rs. 3,500 .. 74 

Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 4,500 .. 13 

Rs. 6,000 to Rs, 6,500 .. 13 

An average family usually composed of three adults and three 
minors. 

These families derived their income from the land they culti¬ 
vated. The average annual income of these families from all 
sources amounted to Rs. 3,700. Only two families earned house 
rent in addition to income from land. The income of these fami¬ 
lies was mote than double the annual income of the families oi 
medium agriculturists. The following table shows the income per 
head of the families in both the groups: — 

Averaj^e size Average annual Average annual 
of the family income per income per head 
family in rupees in rupees 

Middle Income Group .. 5’50 1,440 262 

Higher Income Group 4'50 3,700 822 

Their possessions were their residential places, their agricultural 
implements, milch cattle and bullocks. Four families had some¬ 
what spacious houses. 

For foodgrains, vegetables, milk and fuel, these farmers mostly 
depended upon their own farms and cattle. They seemed to be 
more or less assured of the supply of these basic necessities on 
account of a fairly large size of farms. 

The total monthly expenditure per family averaged about 
Rs. 140 of which food and lighting accounted for 60 per cent; 
clothing 10 per cent; education 7 per cent and the rest 23 per cent. 
In comparison with families in the middle income group in rural 
areas these families spent proportionately less on food and cloth¬ 
ing. Their expenditure on other items like entertainment and 
miscellaneous items was more than that in the middle income 
group. 

The fact that the income of these families was enough to meet 
their requirements was evidenced from their capacity to save. 
The total savings of these families were Rs. 24,0W. Only one 
family had a debt of Rs, 4,000. It was borrowed at si?; per cent 
from a local bank for. productive use. 

The household equipment of the families was adequate. They 
used brass and copper utensils and had beddings consisting of 
mattresses, pillows, rugs, and chaddars. 

The analysis of the budgets of the families surveyed from the 
different economic classes in- the villages, presents a broad picture 
of the rural standard of living. 
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Except for a small minority belonging to the higher income 
group, the majority of the population in villages lived almost on 
the margin of subsistence and were in a very precarious condition. 
They formed a substantial portion of the community and, if they 
were provided opportunities of alternate employment, there would 
be a perceptible improvement in their living standards. The 
middle income group wj\s slightly in a better position because its 
income was sufficient to cover its bare requirements. Even in this 
case it was rather difficult to draw a line of demarcation between 
balancing the budget and falling into a deficit. Once this balance 
was upset, financial malaise went on deepening. Even though the 
annual income of an individual family ranged from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 3,000 when distributed over its members, it amounted to less 
than the per capita national income of Rs. 365. It many also be 
noticed that except in the case of families belonging to the highest 
income group the proportion of capital expenditure to total income 
was very small. Since food alone absorbed more than half the 
income, practically no margin was Ifeft for acquiring other amenu 
ties essential to decent life. Majority of the families in rural 
areas lived in thatched houses and their apparel bore eloquent 
testimony to their poverty. Sanitation and modern amenities like 
electric lighting, tap-water, etc., were found only at a few places in 
the region. 

In the urban areas the standard of living presented a somewhat 
different picture. Although on the basis of the data collected, one 
cannot come to any accurate conclusion, one could say that living 
conditions were improving. Pucca houses, modern facilities like 
electric lighting and tap-water were found in most of the towns. 
Improved sanitary conditions were also to he noticed in some 
parts of the region. Education was spreading at a fairly rapid 
rate even among the backward classes. People were gradually 
adopting new modes of living. The general trend observed in the 
pattern of expenditure' was to spend more with a view to getting 
more comforts than to save for the future. The lower middle 
class which could hardly afford to balance the budget was putting 
up with great hardships because prices of essential commodities 
continued to soar higher and higher. 

Section II— EcoNorvnc Prospects, 

Economic prospects of a region are mainly conditioned by 
natural as well as external factors. Availability of natural 
resources such as fertile land. abundant water-supply, 
rich forests, minerals and manpower*, are pre-requisites to the 
development of any region. However, any endeavour for eco¬ 
nomic development is conditioned by the exploitation of the 
natural resources by application of external aids such as capital, 
machinery and equipment, skilled labour, improved techniques of 
production, transport facilities, etc. With the given supply of 
natural factors of production over a long term, external factors 
have to bear the brum of economic progress. Consequently, 
planning of the factors of production becomes essential for the 
achievement of optimum production. 
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Another fact that must also be taken note of is the existence 
of inter-regional and national planning. The idea of a separate 
and independent plan for a region is inconceivable. Planning to¬ 
day has shed its individualistic and regional approach. The 
principle of regional self-sufficiency is not regarded as scientific. 
A region in the wake of its development is expected to contribute 
its highest towards the wider national economy. The whole pro¬ 
blem of future development possibilities have to be viewed from 
this angle. 

In the preceding chapters a detailed analysis of the various a.s- 
pects of economic life of the people of the district is made, and 
as such subjects like agriculture, industry, trade, transport and 
miscellaneous occupations are described in their historical and 
structural aspects. Even though no attempt is made to draw 
conclusions or to evaluate the rate of progress in the various 
fields, it is made sufficiently clear that during the course of the 
last 50 years the economy of the district has advanced consider- 
ably. The rate of economic and social growth was, however, 
slow dll the advent of political freedom, It was thwarted by 
lack of imagination and niggardliness of the British rulers and 
also the peculiar topography of the district. 

The chapter on Agriculture indicates an improvement in the 
technique of production, variety in the output, and a slight ex¬ 
pansion in the yield. Industry appears to have made some pro¬ 
gress. Some large scale industries have sprung up near Panvel, 
Pen and Khopoli; and it seems probable that the pace of indus¬ 
trialisation will quicken in the future. The transport system also 
indicates far-reaclning changes. A well-built national highway 
passes through the district. Extension of the Diva-Panvel-Uran 
railway service is contemplated during the third five-year plan. 
A big chemical plant and the application of the package plan to 
the district should be expected to affect favourably the economy 
of the district in an unprecedented measure. It is against this 
background that the economic prospects of the district will have 
to be considered. 

Agriculture is the main pursuit of the people in this district. 
The predominant agrarian nature of the district’s economy can 
be traced to the most ancient times. The agricultural land in the 
district is chiefly suited to the production of paddy. And as such 
there is ample scope for increasing the production of paddy with 
the increased availability of green and chemical fertilisers, im¬ 
proved seeds and scientific methods of cultivation. Bumper 
paddy crops can be visualised as a consequence of the working 
of the package plan. 

Agricultural production can be accentuated by extensive or in¬ 
tensive cultivation. There is not much scope for extensive 
Cultivation as a large proportion of the total geographical 
area is already under cultivation. The remaining area is occupied 
by mountain ranges and hills. So there is not much of cultivable 
waste land which could be available for cultivation. Reclamation 
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of forest area is also not worthwhile as in the past forests were cut 
indiscriminately. However, some fragments on the low-lands 
between the hills may be availed of for further cultivation. 

Intensive cultivation has, therefore, to he resorted to for in¬ 
crease in agricultural production. The main lines along with 
which agricultural progress has to proceed are adoption of im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation, such as resort to the Japanese 
method, agricultural research and demonstration and measures 
for soil conservation. 

The prevalent rab system of paddy cultivation, in which depeu" 
dence on assured rainfall is the main drawback, is becoming 
outdated and needs to be supplemented by better facilities of 
manuring. As is evident from the experiments on private farms 
by the Government, the Japanese method of paddy cultivation is 
calculated to yield more remunerative returns. A vigorous 
programme for bringing increased acreage under this method is 
expected to multiply the production of paddy. In addition to 
expanding the area under the Japanese method, measures such 
as increased supply of improved seeds, manures and fertilisers 
should he undertaken. Selected seed from the paddy research 
station at Karjat which is distributed to some of the progressive 
cultivators for further multiplication is expected to multiply un¬ 
adulterated production of paddy. The disease resistant and high 
yielding strains evolved at the research stations will help to accen¬ 
tuate production. 

Vegetables in the rabi season can be expected to yield prospec¬ 
tive returns. Considerable portions of agricultural land in the 
vicinity of Panvel and Uran are very suitable to the produc¬ 
tion of cabbage, val, cucumber, water melons, chillis, brinjals, 
beans, coriander, melhi and gram. These places enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of being near the assured vegetable market of Bombay. 
Vegetables from Uran can be sent in vessels or launches within a 
short time to Bombay across the harbour. 

If better irrigation facilities are made available the production 
of the vegetables can be increased to a considerable extent. Ab¬ 
sence of proper irrigation facilities is a great deterrent to the pro¬ 
duction of vegetables on a commercial scale. 

Mango, cocoanut, cashew-nut and pineapple can be produced 
on a commercial scale if organised and systematic efforts are 
made. Large hilly tracts can be profitably brought under culti¬ 
vation of these crops. The importance of mango and cashew-nut 
cannot be overemphasised as they fetch the much needed foreign 
exchange. 

The programme of land reforms mainly relates to prevention 
of fragmentatiop and consolidation of holdings, bettering the con¬ 
ditions of tenancy and fostering co-operative farming. The sub¬ 
division of holdings into very small and ill-shaped fragments is 
the worst feature of agriculture in this district. Efforts at im¬ 
proving agriculture are very often defeated by it. The sub¬ 
division of holdings makes mechanical cultivation well-nigh im¬ 
possible. The tenancy legislation which has turned tenanfs into 
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owners has not led to appreciable Increase in production so far. 
But with the adoption of the progressive measures discussed so 
far, the desideratum may be reached in due course. 

Development and proper use of forest produce is an integral 
part of the programme of optimum utilisation of land. It is 
essential to plan forest development in order to cope with the 
increasing demand for forest produce for industrial as well as 
domestic purposes. A step in this direction will include keeping 
forest reserves, afforestation in denuded areas and providing com¬ 
munications to inaccessible forests. 

Forests occupy an area of 4,01,245 acres, and comprise mainly 
teak and am which are valuable as timber and furniture wood. 
Some of the forests are rich in trees like bamboo, khair, sisum, 
aptUy sawar, etc. Establishment of wet nurseries is essential for 
ensuring a supply of good quality seedlings for the forest deve¬ 
lopment schemes. Plantation of the various species of soft-wood, 
which can be useful for the manufacture of matches, is expected 
to yield quite favourable returns. Propagation of bamboos will 
also be helpful in initiating the paper pulp industry in this district. 

The coast line of this district is interspersed by a number of 
creeks and the mouths of these creeks provide considerable scope 
for an expanding fishing industry. The off-shore fishing grounds 
are also rich. Karanja, Mora, Rewas, Thai, Varsoli, Murud 
Revdanda, Shriwardhan and Dighi are important fishing centres.. 
There is considerable scope for development of inland fresh water 
fisheries also. 

Mechanisation of indigenous fishing crafts is calculated to 
multiply fish catch by enlarging and intensifying the sphere of 
operations. Demonstrations in mechanised fishing will induce 
local fishermen to avail themselves of the mechanised fishing 
equipment. Co-operative societies of fishermen provided with 
modern fishing equipment will be of advantage if they train 
fishermen in utilising the equipment properly. 

The commercial development of fisheries postulates scientific 
investigations of fishery problems, such as life history of impor¬ 
tant food fishes available in the locality, their spawning grounds, 
feeding habits, seasonable migrations due to changes in the 
planktonic food, the chemical nature of waters and the population 
studies of different groups of fish, etc. The Marine Biological 
Research Station at Ratnagiri which is undertaking such studies 
will prove useful to the fishing industry of Kolaba coast line. 

The Kolaba region is rich in natural wealth, such as, minerals, 
fruits, fish, salt, vegetables, timber and forest produce. This 
region affords all the facilities for industrial development since 
plenty of potable water and power are available. There is abun¬ 
dance of cheap labour and a big port and market like Bombay is 
in its vicinity. 

It seems probable that Kolaba district promises potentialities 
regarding pure salt and soda ash industries near Uran, and 
special grade paper, organic chemicals, intermediates and dyes¬ 
tuffs, pharmaceuticals and rayon industries, in the Patalganga 
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Valley. In the wake of big units, numerous feeder small and 
medium-scale industries can also be started. Tail water from the 
Kundalika and the Patalganga rivers will help in the development 
of such industries. From the Koyna Hydel Scheme it is expected 
that ample power supply would be available to this region. This 
will accelerate the growth of industries in this area. The Patal¬ 
ganga Valley is ideally suited for setting up an industrial estate 
This area has abundant supply of natural resources. Kharpada 
has been chosen as a suitable site for. a big rayon manufacturing 
unit. Alt other optimum conditions are found to be present in 
this place. The lack of adequate transport facilities will now be 
removed by the Diva-Panvel-Kharpada railway line that is to be 
completed by 1963. Konkan provides about 60 per cent of the 
labour in the manufacturing units at Bombay. It is very clear 
from this that there is surplus labour always available for these 
new plants. 

The natural vegetation and abundant supply of water and fire¬ 
wood in the vicinity of Khopoli and Bhira strengthen the case foi 
the establishment of paper and pulp factories. Production of 
blotting paper, brown paper, wrapping paper and cardbroads can 
be increased considerably near these places. Electric power at 
economic rates can be made available to such plants. 

The areas surrounding Panvel and Uran are congenial to the 
establishment of industrial estates. If small-scale industries are 
established in these areas, they will serve as feeders to the biggei 
industrial units at Bombay and much of the congestion in Greater 
Bombay would be reduced. 

Lack of railway transport facilities has been one of the factor# 
hampering the industrial development in this district. If railway 
transport is made available, it will encourage rapid industrialisa* 
tion of this region. The proposed Diva-Dasgaon railway route 
which may further be extended to Mangalore is calculated to 
usher in an era of economic prosperity and industrialisation. 
Construction of this railway route as well as a bridge across the 
Thana Creek are expected to open this area to industrial uniia. 
with the result that much of the congestion in Bombay will be 
removed. 

The degree of industrialisation also depends upon the progress 
of the existing financial institutions and facilities of underwriting 
of capital. On this count this district suffers much as there is not 
sufficient number of banking houses and agencies for under¬ 
writing capital. The proximity of Bombay and Poona may, how¬ 
ever, partly make for this shortcoming. 

The development of facilities of transport and communications 
in general and ports in particular has much to do with the eco¬ 
nomic prosperity of this district. The difficulties of transport in 
this districi; as in the entire Konkan are well-known. Traffic from 
Bombay to Konkan is taken up by the State Transport and the 
steamer services. Both are, however, inadequate to meet the 
enlarged traffic demand ; and while the former is just able to 
cater to the needs of passenger transport throughout the yeRi, 
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the latter is totally suspended during the monsoons. However, 
the state of affairs is fast improving. This district has a coastal 
line of nearly a hundred miles. But many of the ports have 
silted up and it is feared that the steamer service might become 
impossible in the near future if dredging operations are not under¬ 
taken in good time. 

Revdanda and Rajpuri ports have the advantage of being natural 
harbours which are not exposed to violent winds. From the 
landing as well as defence point of view Rajpuri has strategic im¬ 
portance. It can serve as a supplementary port to the Bombay 
harbour. This will, however, entail some dredging operations. 

If the waterways are made convenient for traffic, transport of 
passengers and cargo will become very cheap. This will encourage 
trade and commerce. Waterways will serve the shortest link to 
Bombay and at cheaper rates. 

Any programme of economic development will have to take 
into consideration the necessity of improvement in roads. The 
important centres of trade and commerce should be linked with 
the ports by good roads. Improvements in the Bombay-Konkan' 
Goa road have helped increase in the goods as well as passenger 
traffic. Construction of the Dharamtar bridge has met with the 
long-felt need of the local population as it has made through 
traffic to Alibag possible. It facilitated passenger transport to a 
very large extent. 

Profitable disposal of agricultural produce can be made possible 
by improving the working of existing regulated markets and by 
establishing new ones. Encouragement should also be ^iven to 
co-operative marketing. Emancipation of the agriculturist vis-a- 
vis the fluctuations in prices caused by speculative activities of the 
traders will have an adverse impact on the agricultural economy 
of the district. The present state of affairs in this respect is far 
from desirable in this district. 

It is, therefore, essential to establish regulated markets at all the 
centres of trade and to provide for the req^uired facilities at the 
existing market yards. Marketing of agricultural produce should 
be linked with co-operative credit and warehousing. This will 
relieve the agriculturist from the necessity of selling his produce 
immediately after the harvest when the pri'^es are considerably 
low. 



CHAPTER 10-GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration in the State in the last century consisted 
mostly in providing security to person and property and raising the 
revenue necessary for the purpose. Iii other words, Police, Jails 
and Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, Excise, 
Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the most 
important departments of the State. The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was the only other branch of sufficient importance, hut its 
activities of construction and maintenance were, apart from roads 
and irrigation works, confined to buildings required for the depart¬ 
ments of Government. With the spread of Western education and 
the growth of political consciousness in the country, and as a 
result of the gradual association of a few Indians with some 
aspects of the work of government the demand arose for the 
expansion of governmental activities into what were called “nadon- 
building” departments, namely, Education, Health, Agriculture, 
Co-operation, etc. In the twenties and thirties of this century, after 
the introduction of the Montagtie-Chelmsford Reforms, greater 
emphasis came to be laid on the development of these departments. 
When, as a result of the Government or India Act of 1935, complete 
popularisation of the Provincial Government took place in 1937, 
the new Government attempted not only to expand the ‘’nation¬ 
building” departments but also to take steps in the. direction of 
creating what has now come to be generally described as a Welfare 
State. After the close of World War II and the attainment of 
independence by India in 1947, an all-out effort Is being made to 
achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as possible and to build up a 
socially directed economy. The present activities of the State, 
therefore, require a much more elaborate system than what was 
felt to be necessary during the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
11—^17 the departments of the State operating in the Kolaba district 
have been grouped as follows; — 

Chapter lo—General Administration. 

Chapter u—Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12 —Law and Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13 —Other Departments. 

Chapter 14 —Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15 —Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16 —Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 77 —Other Social Services. 
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The Kolaba district formerly consisted of three sub-divisions 
composed of eight talukas, four mahals and one hill station. After 
the merger of Janjira and Bhor States into the then Bombay State, 
three mahals from the former Janjira State and one mahal from 
the former Bhor State were added to Kolaba district in 1948. The 
district now covers an area of 2,715.1* sq. miles and according to 
the census of 1951, has a population of 9,09,083. 

The administrative divisions at present stand as shown below: — 


Administrative Divisions 

Area in 

Sq. Miles 

Population 
(1951 Census) 

I. Alibag Sub-Division— 



Alibag Taluka 

195-9 

1,05,455 

II. Panvel Sub-Division—• 



(1) Pen Taluka .. .. 

199*6 

69,665 

(2) Panvel Taluka 

215*3 

91,386 

(3) Khalapur Taluka . 

156*8 

41,601 

(4) Karjat Taluka., 

238*6 

67,364 

(5) Uran Mahal .. ,, .. 

75*2 

47,322 

(6) Sudhagad Mahal .. .. ,. 

162*0 

33,066 

(7) Matheran Hill Station 

2*9 

2,808 

III. Mahad Sub-Division— 



(1) Mahad Taluka 

271*1 

92,439 

(2) Roha Taluka. 

272*0 

70,502 

(3) Mangaon Taluka 

362*7 

1,07,633 

(4) Poladpur Mahal 

188-0 

51,742 

(5) Murud Mahal 

133*2 

39,968 

(6) Shriwardhan Mahal .. .. .. 

104*6 

50,885 

(7) Mhasla Mahal 

134*4 

37,247 

Total 

2,712*3 

9,09,083 


The Collector is the pivot on which the district administration 
turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue department in 
the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies of the 
district administration are concerned, he is expected to supervise 
the working of the officers of other departments as well. 


•The area figure of the district of Kolaba supplied by the Surveyor General of 
India is 2,715*1 sq. miles. The area figures given by the Census authorities, which 
are reproduced in this table were obtained by the Census authorities from the District 
Inspector of Land Records or from local records. 
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(i) Revenue .—The Collector is the custodian of Government 
property in land (including trees and water) wherever situated, and 
at the same time the guardian of the interests of members of the 
public in land in so far as the interests of Government in land have- 
been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment of 
land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by 
a special contract (vide section 45, Land Revenue Code). Such 
land revenue is of three kinds: (i) agricultural assessment, (ii) non 
agricultural assessment, and (hi) miscellaneous. The Collector’s 
duties are in respect of (1) fixation, (2) collection, and (3) account¬ 
ing of all such land revenue. The assessment is fixed on each 
piece of land roughly in proportion to its productivity. This assess¬ 
ment is revised every thirty years taluka by taluka. A revision 
survey and settlement is carried out by the Land Records Depart¬ 
ment before a revision is made, and the Collector is expected lo 
review the settlement reports with great care. The assessment is 
usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty years. 
Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions in bad 
seasons and the determination of the amount of suspensions 
and remissions is for the Collector to decided. As regards 
non-agricultural assessment, section 48 of the Code provides 
for alteration of the agricultural assessment when agriculturally 
assessed land is used for a non-agricultural purpose. In the 
same way, unassessed land used for a non-agricultural purpose is 
assessed to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the 
Collector according to the provisions of the rules under the Land 
Revenue Code. Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be fixed 
by the Collector according to the circumstances of each ca.se, when 
Government land is temporarily leased. It is also realised by the 
sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, etc,, in Government land. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who has 
to .see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and with the 
minimum of coercion and that the collections are properly credited 
and accountsd for. 

The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879), the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court- 
fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges 
Act (III of 1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), 
and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also 
other revenue Acts which contain a provision that dues under 
them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue, and the Collector 
and his establishment have to undertake the recovery of such dues 
when necessary. 

In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest department, so 
far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector, and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that 
administration, except in matters relating to the technique of 
forestry. 
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As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the assessment fees 
from shops permitted to sdl liquor and drugs. The Collector of 
Kolaba is the Chairman of the Prohihition Committee of the 
district. In fact, he is the agency through which the Director of 
Excise and Prohibition arranges to have the policy of the depart¬ 
ment carried out. 

The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) in its proper spirit rests with the. 
Collector. He is also an appellate authority to hear appeals under 
the various sections of the Act. 

(ii) Public Utility .—The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884), 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1887) regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government for the time being 
and in the event of a bad season, to make further demands for as 
much money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding 
over the scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the most 
advantageous distribution of the amount placed at his disposal and 
to see that the advances so made are recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Kolaba is the Court of Wards for the estates 
taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). He 
has appointed a "Manager” to superintend these estates. 

(iii) Accounts —The Collector is in charge of the treasury and 
is personally >‘esponsible to Government for its general administra* 
tion, the due »r.-hunting of all moneys received and disbursed, the 
correctness of the treasury returns and the safe custody of the 
valuables which it contains. In matters of accounts and audit, 
the Collector (with the Treasury Officer under him) is responsible 
to the Accountant-General, whose instructions he has to obey. He 
does not, however, take part in the daily routine of treasury 
business. For that work his delegate and representative is the 
Treasury Officer. 

(iv) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters .—Among the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart 
from hearing appeals from the decisions of the Prant Officer under 
the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned : 
(i) the revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) in respect of Mamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act _(this power is delegated to an Assistant or 
Deputy Collector), (ii) appellate powers under sections 53 and 67 of 
the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), (iii) the work wTiich the 
Collector does in connection with the execution of civil courts* 
decrees, and (iv) proceedings and awards under section II of the 
Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 

(v) Local Self-Government .—In all cases in which the power of 
mssing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with the 
Divisional Commissioner or the State Government, either the 
proposals are made by the Collector or they are received by the 
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Divisional Commissioner with the Collector's remarks. The 
Collector is entrusted with holding the triennial elections and by- 
elections of the local bodies including panchayats. The various 
Acts governing local bodies give authority to the Collector as 
the chief representative of Government to supervise the actions of 
local bodies and to give advice. 

(vi) Officers of oth&r Dtpartmenis .—The Officers of other depart¬ 
ments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided into 
two groups, viz., (A) (1) the District Judge, (2) the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. (3) the Divisional Forest Officer, (4) the Executive 
Engineer, and (5) the Civil StirgeOn and (B) (1) the District 
Inspector of Prohibition, (2) the Aditilrtistrative Officer, District 
School Board, (3) the District Agricultural Officer, and (,4) the 
Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination. 

(A) (1) The District Judge has a separate and independent sphere" 
of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers over 
the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The 
Bombay Sfcparattoii of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIII of 1951) was enacted to meet a long standing and wide¬ 
spread public desire for the separation of judicial functions from 
executive officers. It has separated the magistracy into “judicial 
magistrates**, w’ho are subordinates to the Sessions Judge, and 
“executive magistrates” who are subordinates to the District 
Magistrates. It has withdrawn from the executive magistrates 
practically all powers of trial of criminal cases, and only in certain 
cases the Sessions Judge has to hear appeals from the decisions of 
executive magistrates. Before the enactment of this legislation, 
the Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers over the 
decisions in criminal cases of the District Magistrate and other 
First Class Magistrates. 

(2) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force of 
the district are under the control of the District Magistrate in so 
far as their functions regarding the maintenance of law and order 
are concerned. As regards discipline, training and other adminis¬ 
trative matters they are under the control of the Range Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. 

(3) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector's 
assistant in regard to forest administration. 

(4) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his work 
is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the Collector though 
in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general administration 
of the district, of which the Collector is the head, and he is except¬ 
ed to help the Collector whenever reejuired to do so. The Collector 
can ask him to investigate the utility of minor irrigation works 
likely to be agriculturally useful in the district. According to 
Section II of the Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer 
arranges, in consultation with the Collector,, for the inclusion, in 
the programme of expansion of public works, of the plans for the 
special and current repairs to roads and other useful work suitable 
as scarcity works. The programme of famine relief works i.s also 
prepared quinquennially by the Executive Engineer in consultation 
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with the Collectoi. When the time for actual execution of any 
work comes, the Collector can reijuisition the services of the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer for making immediate arrangements for procuring 
the necessary establishment, tools, plant, building materials, etc. 
(Famine Relief Code, Section 81). 

(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent sphere 
of his own, but must place his professional and technical advice 
and assistance at the disposal of the general district administration 
whenever required. 

(B) The officers in this group are all of subordinate status. 
Their services in their particular sphere can be rec^uisitiemed by the 
Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter is 
urgent, or through their official superiors. The District Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise is subordinate to the Collector except in 
technical matters. 

The following are some of the other officers of the district who 
have more or less intimate contact with the Collector in matters 
relating to their departments and have to carry out his general 
instructions; — 

(I) The District Industries Officer, (2) the Assistant Director 
of Backward Class Welfare, (3) the Medical Officer of Health, 
(4) the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (4) the Com¬ 
post Development Officer (through the District Development 
Board), (6) the Divisional Veterinary Officer, (7) the District 
Inspector of Land Records, (8) the District Officer, Industrial Co¬ 
operatives and Village Industries, (9) the District Co-operative 
Officer, and (10) the Assistant Marketing Inspector. 

(vii) As District Magistrate .—^The Collector’s duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
executive magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, 
besides the ordinary powers of a Sub Divisional Magistrate, he has 
the following powers among others :—• 

(1) power to hear appeals from order requiring security for 
keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code) ; 

(2) power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (section 435); 

(3) power to issue commission for examination of witness 
(sections 503 and 506); and 

(4) power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by sub¬ 
ordinate executive magistrates under section 514-—procedure on 
forfeiture of bond (section 515). 

When authorised by the State Government, the District Magi.s- 
trate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with— 

(1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 143); 

(2) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144); and 

(3) power to hold inquests (section 174). 

The executive management of sub-jails in the district is subject 
to his orders, 
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Besides being in control of the police in the district, the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) and other Acts for 
the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty to examine the 
records of police stations and outposts, in order that he may gain 
an insight into the, state of crime in the limits of the police station 
and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

, In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
the general administration of these Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisionary functions, 

(viii) As District Registrar. —As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district. 

(ix) Sanitation and Public Health. —The duties of the Collector- 
in the matter of sanitation are; (a) to sec that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases ; (b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the daily 
sanitary administration of municipalities and other sanitary 
authorities; and (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve 
the permanent sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far 
as the funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely retjtiisition 
the advice and technical assistance of the District Health Officer, 
Kolaba, Pen, in this regard. 

(x) District Development Board.—Prior to 1952 tliere was a 
District Rural Development Board. The District or Divisional 
Officers of various departments concerned with rural development, 
members of the State Legislature and other representatives of rural 
areas constituted the District Rural Development Board. It func¬ 
tioned from 1939 to October 23, 1952. The Collector was its 
ex-officio Chairman. 

With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the various non- 
statutory boards and committees in the district, the former District 
Rural Development Board was reconstituted in September 1952 as 
District Development Board by amalgamating all existing non- 
statutory boards and committees with it. The constitution of the 
District Development Board is as below: — 

(a) There are 57 members on the Board— 

20 District or Divisional Officers; 

8 Members of the Legislative Assembly; 

1 Member of Parliament; 

1 President, District Local Board ; 

1 Sanchalak, Sarvodaya Centre ; 

I Representative of the State Co-operative Bank ; 

25 Other non-officials. 

A-2061—34—A 
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{b) The Collector is the ex-officio Chairman of the District 
Development Board ; 

(c) The Vice-Chairman of the District Development Board is 
the Chairman of all the Sub-Committees except District Police 
Advisory Sub-Committee of which the Collector is the Chairman; 

{d) A Joint Secretary and the District Project Officer in District 
Deputy Collector’s grade has been appointed and he is assisted 
by a small stafE for carrying out the administration of the Board ; 

(e) The below mentioned twelve sub committees are ftinction* 
ing under the District Development Board: — 

Sub-Committee of the District Development Board, Kolaba. 


Serial 

Name of the 

Num¬ 
ber of 

Secretary 

Nature of work 

No. 

Sub-Committee 

mem- 

entrusted (in brief) 

(1) 

(2) 

bers 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1 Prohibition Sub-Coinmittee 9 District Inspector of Relating to Prohibi' 

Prohibition, Alibag. tioii matters. 


2 Backward Class Sub-Com¬ 

mittee. 

3 Minor Irrigation, Roads and 

Village Water Supply 
Sub-Committee. 

4 Agriculture and Rural 

Development Sub-Com¬ 
mittee. 

5 Public Health Sub-Com¬ 

mittee. 

6 Khar Lands Development 

Sub-Committee.. 


9 Social Welfare Officer, 
Alibag. 

13 Executive Engineer, 
Kolaba Division, 
AUbag, 

10 District Agricultural 
Officer, Alibag. 

9 District Health Officer, 
Kolaba, Pen. 

9 Deputy Engineer, Khar 
Lands Development, 
Pen. 


Amelioration of 
Backward Classes. 

Minor Irrigation, 
Roads, Water 
Supply. 

Rural Development 


Public Health. 

Khar Lands Deve¬ 
lopment. 


7 Police advisory Sub-Com¬ 

mittee. 

8 Publicity Sub-Committee., 


9 Recruitment Sub-Committee 


10 spillage Panchayat Sub-Com¬ 
mittee. 


11 District National Extension 
Service / Community 
Development Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, 


9 District Superinten¬ 

dent of Police, 
Kolaba. 

10 District ' Publicity 

Officer, Kolaba, Pen. 

10 District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, 
Kolaba, 

11 District Village 

Panchayat Officer, 
Kolaba, Alibag. 

16 Joint Secretary and 
District Project 
Officer, Kolaba. 


Law and Order and 
Communication. 

Publicity of Govern¬ 
ment Policies and 
such other matters 

Recruitment to 
Armed Forces, etc. 

Establishment of 
new Village 

Panchayats and 
their Functioning, 

Implementation of 
National Exten¬ 
sion Service Pro¬ 
gramme. 


The functions and duties of the District Development Board are 

(1) to advise and help Government in the execution of policies, 
mainly in respect of the matter concerning all the sub-committees ; 

(2) to supervise and co-ordinate the work of its various sub-com¬ 
mittees and the Taluka Development Boards; (3) to elect suitable 
agencies for the distribution of iron and steel materials and 
cement, to allot the materials and to supervise the scheme and 
(4) to execute such other schemes as may be entrusted by Govern¬ 
ment by specific instructions and orders, 

A-2061—34“B. 
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National Extension Service Block. —The Collector as Chairman 
is to implement and to supervise the National Extension Service 
programme through the blocks opened in the district. 

(xi) District Soldiers^ Sailors* and Airmen's Board. —The Collector 
is also the President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board. The Vice-President of the Board is a Senior Ex Service 
Officer nominated by the Collector as President of the Board. 
The members of the Board arc as under: — 

Official members. —(1) The District Superintendent of Police; 
(2) The Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment, 
Bombay, or his nominee ; (3) A representative of the Indian 
Navy; (4) The President, District Local Board ; (5) d’he Civil 

Surgeon; (6) The Educational Inspector; (7) The Prant 

Officers; (8) The Administrator, Services Post War Reconstruc¬ 
tion Fund and other allied funds ; (9) The Assistant Recruiting 
Officer, Colaba, Bombay. 

Non-official members.— non-official members are nominat¬ 
ed by the Collector as President of the Board. The term of 
their appointment is for a period of three years. 

Secretary, —An ex-setvice officer serves as paid Secretary. 

The duties of the Board are: («) to promote and maintain a 
feeling of good-will between the civil and military classes, 
(b) generally to watch over the welfare of ex-servicemen an4 their 
lamily dependents and to guard the interest of serving soldiers, 
etc., and (cj to implement in detail the work and the policy of the 
State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 'Ihe Board super¬ 
vises over the Military Boys’ Hostel at Mahad. 

The Prant Officers.- Under the Collector are the Prant Officers 
who arc cither Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service 
Officers) or District Deputy Collectors (Members of the Mahara¬ 
shtra Civil Service). There are in all three such prants or sub¬ 
divisions in the district. Each Prant is in charge of an Assistant 
Collector or a Deputy Collector. The Headquarters of the Alibag 
Prant is at Alibag and those of the other Prants are at Panvel and 
Mahad. The Treasury Officer is also of Deputy Collector’s grade. 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the Mam- 
latdars or Mahalkaris and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises 
all the powers conferred on the Controller by the Land Revenue 
Code and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in 
regard to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such 
powers as the Collector may specially reserve to himself. His 
principal functions in regard to nis sub-division are— 

(1) Revenue —(1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
Mainlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and Village Officers, 
including the inspection of taluka kacheris. 

(2) Appointments, transfers, etc., of stipendiary village officers 
and the appointment of hereditary village officers. 

(3) Safeguarding Government interest in land by constant ins- 
oection, dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions 
jn which land is held on restricted tenure, etc. 
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CHAPTER 10. (4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land. 

General (5) Levy of non-agriculiural assessment and passing orders 

Administration, regarding miscellaneous land revenue. 

^PninVoRlcefs! (6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in assis¬ 
tance suits and watching tlic execution of assistance decrees. 

(7) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars* and Mahalkaris’ 
decisions in cases under the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act. 

(8) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking of 
anrifzvuris (estimates of crop yields for purposes of suspensions 
and remissions of revenue) and the Record-of-Righis. 

(9) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 

(10) SucessLohs to watans and other properties. 

(11) Land acquisition. 

(ii) Magisterial. —The Pram Olliccr is the Sub Divisional Magis¬ 

trate of his charge and as such exercises the powers specified in 
Part IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. These 
include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and also the 
power to require security to keep the peace (section 107); power to 
require security for good behaviour (sections 108, 109 and HO); 

power to make orders calculated to ])revenr apprehended danger 
to public peace (section 144); jiower to record statements and con¬ 
fessions during a fiolice investigation (section 164); and power to 
hold inquests (section 174). 'I'hc Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when 
empowered by the State Government, has power also to call for 
ami forward to the District Magistrate records and proceedings of 
subordinate executive magistrates. 

As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect Police Sub-Inspectors’ Offices in the same way as the 
District Magistrate is required to do. 

(iii) Other Duties, —Among the other duties of the Prant 
Oflicer may be mentioned— 

(1) Keeping the Collector informed of what is taking place 
in his sub-division not only from the revenue point of view but 
also in matters connected with law and order. 

(2) Forest Settlement Work. 

(3) Grant of tagai loans. 

(4) The Prant Officer has over-all charge of directing and 
supervising development activities of the National Development 
Blocks opened in the taUikas in his charge. 

Each Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a shirastedar who 
of the grade of an aval karkun. 

Mamlatdars and The Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris. The Mamlatdar is the 
Mahalkaris. officer in executive charge of a taluka and the Mahalkari ha.s 

executive charge of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in every 
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taluka or malial, and it is in charge of the Mamlatdar or Mahal- 
kari. There is practically no difference in kind between the func¬ 
tions and duties of a Mamlatdar and those of a Mahalkari. Each 
taluka or mahal has on the aver>;>;i' two or three Avdl Karkuns, 
8 or 10 clerks, 50 talathis, one Circle Officer and three Circle Ins¬ 
pectors. The duties of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris fall under 
various heads.* 

(i) Revenue .—llie Mainlatdar’s revenue duties are to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass 
their orders upon. His report is Called in almost all revenue 
matters. When these orders are passed he has to execute them. 

In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
he has ro get ready all village and taluka forms necessary for what 
is called the making of the jamahandi of the taluka by the Collector 
or Prant Officer. The jamahandi is an audit of the previous year's 
accounts. The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled, 
but there are remissions and suspensions to be calculated upon 
that fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and suspensions arc 
given in accordance with the crop annezvaris with the determina- 
"ion of which the Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To 
the demand of fixed revenue is added the amount of non-agiicul- 
tural asse.ssment and fluctuating land revenue such as that arising 
from the sale of tree.s, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply 
for them. 

The brunt of the work of collection of revenue lies on the Mam¬ 
latdar. He can issue notices under seciion 152, Land Revenue 
Code, inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land 
Revenue Code, distrain and sell moveable property and issue 
notices of forfeiture of the land, though he has to take the Prant 
Officer’s or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

H^ has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot 
hissa measurement fees, boundary marks advances and irrigation 
revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, Income 
Tax and Forest when there is default in their payment, at the 
request of these departments to recover the dues as an arrear of 
land revenue. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions under which inams are held and, whenevei there is any 
such breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the 
Prant Officer. 

He has to make cmpiiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Officer has ro pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass orders 
as to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension 
and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of absence 
to them and the like, 

♦In the following paragraphs whatever is said of the Mamlatdar applies also 
to the Mahalkari. 
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The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding lagai do not end with the 
giving of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect the 
works undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and make 
recoveries from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily responsi¬ 
ble for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the areas of his charge. 
Some of his powers under the Act have been delegated to the 
Aval Karkuns. 

(ii) Quasi-Judicial. —The quasi-judicial duties which the Mam¬ 
latdar performs include: (1) enquiries and orders under the Mam¬ 
latdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906): (2) the execution of Civil Court 
decrees; (3) the disposal of applications from superior holders for 
assistance in recovering land revenue from inferior holders; and 

(4) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
Record of Rights in each village. The last two are summ^iry 
enquiries under the Land Revenue Code. 

(iii) Magisterial. —Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka 
Magistrate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he 
has the following among other powers under the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code:— 

(1) Power to command any unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 

(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 

(3) ^^ower to require Military Force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (.section 506). 

(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 5I4-A). 

(6) Power to make order as to disposal of property regarding 
which an offence is committed (section 517). 

(7) Power to sell property of a suspected character (section 


Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer 
and Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which 
tagai is sought, ascertain whether the security offered is sufficient, 
determine what instalments for repayment would be suitable, etc. 
He can himself grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200 under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act, res¬ 
pectively. A Mamlatdar who has been specially empowered can 
grant tagai up to Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 500 under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act and the Agricultural Loans Act, respectively. In 
other cases he has to obtain orders from the Prant Officer or the 
Collector. 
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If authorised by the State Government or the District Magistrate, 
the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among other 
powers: — 

(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 

(section 143). 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 

danger to public peace (section 144). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 

The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the sub¬ 
jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Suh-Divisional 
Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his charge and 
take steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in his 
charge. In a case of serious disturbance of the public peace the 
Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as the senior executive 
magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders and carry on till his 
superiors arrive. 

(iv) Treasury and Accounts .—As a sub-treasury officer the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called 
"sub-treasury” in relation to the district treasury. Into this 
treasury all moneys due to Government in the taluka—land revenue, 
forest, excise, public works and other receipts are paid and from 
it nearly the whole of the money expended for Government in the 
taluka is secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka receive their 
cash for postal transactions from the sub-treasury and remit their 
receipts to it. The sub-treasury officer pays departmental officers 
on cash orders or demand draffs issued by treasury officers and 
on cheques, except where certain departments are allowed to pre¬ 
sent bills direct at the sub-treasury. The sub-treasury officer also 
issues Government bank drafts. 

When the Mamlatdar is away from his headquarters the 
Treasury Head Karkun is ex-o^lcio in charge of the sub-treasury 
and the account business and is held personally responsible for it. 
During the Mamlatdar’s presence he is authorised to sign receipts 
irrespective of the amount. 

The taluka sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps- 
general. Court-fee and postal of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit-holders. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub treasmics are 
treated as agencies of the Reserve ^ank for remittance of funds. 

The Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is fixed 
on the 25th of all months, except February when it is the 23rd, 
and March when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day of 
the financial year. The report of the verification, together with 
the monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has to be 
submitted by the Mamlatdar to the Treasury Officer at Alibag. 
The Sub-Treasuries are annually Inspected either by the Collector 
or by the Prant Officer. 
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(v) Other Administrative Duties.-^The Mamlatdar is the pivot 
of administration in his taluka. He is responsible to the Collector 
and the Prant Officer whom he must obey and keep constantly 
informed of all political happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and 
other matters affecting the well-being of the people, such as any 
mal-administration in any department or any hitch in the work¬ 
ing of the administrative machine. 

He must help and guide officers of all departments in the exe¬ 
cution of their respective duties in so far as his taluka is concern¬ 
ed. In fact, he is at the service of them all and forms the con¬ 
necting link between the officers and the public whom they are all 
meant to serve. This is particularly so in case of departments 
which do not have a local taluka officer of their own. The 
Mamlatdar is also respoH.sible for the cattle census, which really 
comes under the purview' of the Agriculture Department, The 
Co-operative Department expects the Mamlatdar to propagate co¬ 
operative principles in his taluka. He has to execute the awards 
and decrees of societies in the taluka. unless there is a special 
recovery officer appointed for the purpose. He has to take prompt 
action for the control of epidemics and to render to the Assi.stant 
Director of Public Health and his assistants every help in prevent 
ing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and suppressing them when 
they occur. 

Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the 
Military detachment with the ncce.ssary provisions and conveyance 
when any detachment marches through the taluka. 

The- Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, 
e.g., the Sub-Inspector of police, the Sub-Registrar, the Range 
Forest Officer, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon and the Prohibition 
Officer is not definable. Though they are not subordinate to him 
they arc grouped round him and are ex 
rate, w'ith him in their spheres. 

Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly tor 
local self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of the 
Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for the 
administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible 
for the district. 

He is ex-officio Chairman of the Taluka Development Board, 
which acts as the agency of the District Development Board in the 
taluka in all matters pertaining to agricultural and rural develop¬ 
ment and especially in regard to the "Grow More Food” campaign. 
The other members of the Board arc the Agricultural Assistant 
.stationed at the taluka headtjuarters, the Forest Range Officer, the 
Assistant District Co-operative Officer stationed at the taluka heafl- 
ejuarters and the Veterinary Assistant. The Collector nominates 
as members, with the approval of Government, three non-officials 
known to take an active interest in the “Grow More Food” 
campaign in the taluka. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the local 
representative of Government-and performs generally the same 
functions as the Collector but on a lower plane. 


pected to help and co-ope 
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Cifcle officers and Circle Inspectors, —In order to assist the CHAPTER 10. 
Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village offi- General 
cers and village servants and to make local enquiries of every kind Administration, 
promptly. Circle Officers in the grade of Aval Karkuns and Circle 
Inspectors in the grade of Karkuns are appointed. The Circle Circle 

Officer certifies entries in the Record of Rights and thus relieves Inspectors, 
the Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. There are some 
30 to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer or Circle Inspector 
These Officers form a link between the Mamlatdar and the village 
officers. Tliere are generally, one Circle Officer and three Circle 
Inspectors in each taluka. Their duties relate to— 

(1) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including 
the estimating of the annewari, the inspection of tagai .works 
and detection of illegal occupation of Government land ; 

(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, 
viz., crop statistics, cattle census, and water-supply ; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the Record of Rights, the mutation register and 
the tenancy register; 

(4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision of 
the revenue collection: and 

(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may, 
from time to time, entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into alleged 
encroachments, etc. 

Patil (or village headman). —The Patil or village headman is Patil. 
the principal official in a village. 

The duties of the patil fall under the following heads.—(i) 
revenue; (ii) quasi-magisterial; and (iii) administrative. His 
revenue duties are— 

(i) to collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats 
in conjunction with the talathi (village accountant). 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and pro¬ 
tect trees and other property of Government; 

(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka office in 
connection with recovery of revenue and other matters : 

(iv) to assist the talathi in maintaining properly the Record 
of Rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually ; and 

(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes. 

There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the police 
patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both the police 
and the revenue patil. In some villages there are separate patils 
for revenue and police work. The police patil is responsible for 
the writing up of the birth and death register and for the care of 
unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties have 
been imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village Police 
Act (VII of 1867).- The village police is under his charge, and he 
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has authority to require all village servants to aid him in per¬ 
forming the duties entrusted to him. He has to make use of the 
village establishment so as to afford the utmost possible security 
against robbery, breach of the peace and acts injurious to the 
public and to the village community. It is the police patil’s duty 
to furnish the taluka magistrate with any returns or information 
called for and keep him constantly informed as to the state of 
crime and health and general condition of the community in 
his village. He has to afford police officers every assistance in 
his power when called upon by them for assistance. Further, he 
has to obey and execute all orders and warrants issued to him bj 
an executive magistrate or a police officer ; collect and communi¬ 
cate to the district police intelligence affecting the public peace ; pre¬ 
vent within the limits of his village the commission of offences 
and public nuisances ; and detect and bring offenders therein to 
justice. If a crime is committed within the limits of the village 
and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, he 
has to forward immediate information to the police officer in 
charge of the police station within the limits of which his village 
is situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police officer. 
If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse is found, 
the police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed 
of two or more intelligent persons belonging to the village or the 
neighbourhood. The report of the inquest has then to be for 
warded by him to the police officer. He has also to apprehend 
any person in the village who he has reasons to believe has com¬ 
mitted any serious offence and send him, together with all 
articles to be useful in evidence, to the police officer. 

As regards the PatiVs administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must 
also report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the 
taluka office. He is expected to render every assistance to travel¬ 
lers, provided payment is duly tendered. Many of the paths are 
hereditary officers holding watan lands and having fixed terms of 
service ; a few are stipendiary nominees of Government. 

The Talathi (village accountant ).—The office of village accoun¬ 
tant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis who were 
allowed, subject to certain conditions, to commute tlie right of 
service attached to the Kulkarni wataii. But very few people took 
advantage of the commutation of xvatan. By the enactment of the 
Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act, all the 
Kulkarni watans along with the right of service were abolished 
with effect from May 1, 1961 and faluthis were appointed in place 
of these kulkarnis. However, the Bombay Paragana and Ku'- 
karni Watans Abolition Act is not yet made applicable to the 
former princely State areas which have been merged in the dis¬ 
trict. In the merged areas, the hereditary kulkarnis are still per¬ 
forming the services of village accountants. If the villages are 
small, one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which are 
called his charge or saza, Tlic talathi receives monthly salary, 
in a time scale of pay. His main duties are: (1) to maintain the 
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village accounts relating to demand, collection and arrears of Jand 
revenue, etc., the Record of Rights and all other village forms 
prescribed by Government; (2) to inspect crops and boundary 

marks and to prepare agricultural statistics ; and (3) to help the 
patil in the collection of land revenue, write the combined day 
and receipt books and other accounts and do 'ether clerical work, 
including that of the police patil when the latter is illiterate. 
The talathi is Assistant Gram Sevak in those places where com¬ 
munity development projects or national extension service blocks 
have been opened. 

Village servants. —Under Government Resolution, Revenue De¬ 
partment, No, PKA-1059-VI-L, dated 7-5-1959, the system of 
Inferior Village Servants has been replaced by the system of stipen¬ 
diary Kotwah with effect from August 1, 1959, i.e., from the date 
on which the Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 
1958, has come into force in Kolaba district. The duties of 
Kotwals are as under: — 

1. to accompany Government remittance to Sub-Treasury; 

2. to call villagers to the Chawadi for paying Government 
dues ; 

3. to carry village daftar; 

4. to keep a watch on Government money and office record; 

5. to carry Government tapal; 

6. to accompany village officers and touring officers ; 

7. to report hirtlis and deaths to village officer ; 

8. to carry distrained moveable property to village Chawadi; 

9. to assist the police patil in serving the summonses ; 

10. to accompany the police patil and police ; 

11. to publi.sh Government orders in the village by beat of 
drum : 

12. to bring impounded cattle to the Kacheri for auction 
when necessary 

13. to assist the vaccinators in collecting children for vacci¬ 
nation ; 

14. to help in disposal of unclaimed property and dead bodies , 

15. to help the police patil in case of accidental deaths and 
outbreaks of epidemics and epizootics; 

16. to report movement of criminals; 

17. to keep guard on prisoners in police patiVs custody ; 

18. to set up camp offices in the village; 

19. to keep the village Chawadi clean and light the lamps 
there ; and 

20. to assist the village officers generally in rhe performance 
of their public duties ; 
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The kotwals are to be paid their monthly remuneration at the 
following rates; — 

Population of a village. Rate of remuneration per month. 


Rs. 

1 to 500 18 

500 and above 27 


Divisional 

Commissioner. 


Divisional Commissioner .—With the passing of the Bombay 
Commissioners Act, 1957, Government have created with effect 
March 3, 1958, the posts of Commissioners in place of the Divisional 
Officers. The State of Maharashtra consists of four Divisions 
with four Divisional Commi.ssioners. The Commissioner is con¬ 
sidered to he king-pin of the State administration and also the 
pivot on which the Divisional Administration hinges. Kolaba 
district falls under the jurisdiction of the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner, Bombay Division, 


Subject to the general or special orders of the State Govern¬ 
ment, the Commissioner is the chief controlling authority in all 
matters connected with the land revenue. The District Collectors, 
in exercise of the powers conferred upon them under the Land 
Revenue Code or under other Acts are subordinate to the Com¬ 
missioner. Of the powers delegated to him and conferred upon 
him by law in land revenue matters, the following are import- 
tant; — 

(1) to revise the limits of the sub-divisions of the districts, 

(2) to pass final orders regarding extinction of rights of 
public and individual in or over any public road, lane or path 
not required for use of the public, 

(3) to sanction reduction of assessment consequent upon re¬ 
classification of agricultural lands up to Rs, 200 per annum 
when classification operation is confined to a single village and 
Rs. 400 per annum when it extends to more than one village 
in a taluka, 

(4) to decide disputes regarding rights to lands between 
municipalities and Government, 

(5) to sanction remission in cases of total loss of crop due to 
local calamities up to Rs. 1,000, 

(6) to fix priority for scarcity relief works and 

(7) to sell lands for building sitc.s without auction if rJie value 
of such land does not exceed Rs. 1,000 in rural areas and 
Rs. 5,000 in urban areas. 


The Commissioner has to— 

(a) supervi.se the working of the revenue offices. 

(b) exercise executive and administrative powers delegated by 
Government or conferred on him by law from time to time, 

(c) undertake general inspection of offices of all departments 
within his division, 

(d) inspect local bodies. 
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(e) co-ordinate and supervise the activities of all divisional CHA PTE R 10 , 

head’s of departments with particular reference to planning and General 
development, and Administration, 

^ , , . . . , , • . Divisional 

(f) integrate the administrative set-up in the incoming areas functionaribs. 

^ , , , n ; Commissioner. 

The Commissioner has to inspect at least two coJiectorates in a 

year, two district local boards, 25 per cent, of the borough munici¬ 
palities and 20 per cent, of the district municipalities and one 
village panchayat in every district in his division. 

The office of the Commissioner is divided in three main 
branches, viz., revenue branch, general branch and development 
branch and each of the above branches is supervised by an 
independent officer designated as Assistant Commissioner with the 
assistance of an officer in the Grade of a Mamlatdar designated as 
Head Clerk or Chitnis. 

In order to assist the Commissioner, in matters relating to 
village panchayats there is an independent Assistant Commissioner 
appointed unaer him. There is also a Divisional Council set up 
and the Commissioner is an ex-officio Chairman of the said 
council. The chief functions of the Divisional Council for 
Panchayats are— 

(a) to develop and foster the growth of Village Panchayats, 

(b) to suggest ways and means to remoye difficulties experi¬ 
enced by the village panchayats and to assist m their proper 
administration, 

(c) to supervise and co-ordinate the activities of the village 
panchayats, and 

(d) to supply information that may be required by the 
State Council and to give effect to the recommendations that 
may be sponsored by it. 

There is a Divisional Development Council set up, consisting 
of officials and non-officials and the Commissioner is its ex-officio 
Chairman. The chief functions of the Council are— 

(1) to advise Government on policy in respect of all develop¬ 
ment matters, 

(2) to co-ordinate development activities of the variaus depart¬ 
ments with a view to avoid overlapping and wasteful expendi¬ 
ture and to maintain liaison with the agency, functioning in 
the Division for the Community Development Projects, 

(3) to suggest ways and means to remove bottlenecks and to 
improve technique for speedy implementation of the Five-Year 
Plans, and 

(4) to devise measures for eliciting maximum public parti¬ 
cipation in the departmental activity and for promotion of 
voluntary efforts through Shramdan, Bhoodan, Sampattidan and 
Small Savings, etc. 

In respect of community Develompent Blocks the Commis¬ 
sioner is invested with the powers of the Head of the Department. 
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Of the powers delegated to the Commissioner in developjnental 
matters, the following are important: — 

(1) to accord administrative approval to programmes (financial 
estimates and working plans) for the project period and to make 
subsequent modifications and variations in respect of all the 
categories of development blocks within his division, 

(2) to sanction individual scheme costing up to Rs. 50,000 
(in certain cases up to Rs. 1 lakh) subject to certain conditions, 

(3) to accord administrative approval for all works costing 
up to Rs. 50,000 subject to certain conditions, 

(4) to create and continue temporary non gazetted officers, 
technical and Class IV posts according to actual requirements 
for the project period but subject to annual review. The Com¬ 
missioner is to visit at least 12 blocks in a year and carry out 
one detailed inspection and the Assistant Commissioner (Deve¬ 
lopment) has to visit at least 30 blocks and to conduct detailed 
inspection of 12 blocks in a year. 

To intensify the movement of Small Savings and to mobilise 
active support of public for it, there is an officer under the Com¬ 
missioner who is designated as Assistant Director of Small 
Savings Organization. There is a Divisional Small Savings 
Advisory Committee set up, consisting of officials and non-officials 
and the Commissioner is its ex-officio Chairman, The chief, 
functions of the Committee are— 

(u) to watch the monthly progress of net collections as against 
the target, 

(h) to organise and assist small saving.s publicity to render 
active co-operation in mobilising public support for the scheme, 

(c) to assist in recruitment of agents, 

(d) to make suitable recommendations or suggestions to the 
State Advisory Council on the problems placed before it by the 
District Advisory Committees, and 

(e) to implement the recommendations of the State Advisory 
Council. 



CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

Kolaba district forms part of the Konkan with its peculiar 
physical configuration and the problems of agriculture and adminis¬ 
tration have created its own special land tenures. These tenures 
arose out of the need of reclamation of the waste and uncultivated 
lands populating the villages by bringing settlers from outside and 
collecting land revenue on behalf of Government. Besides the 
usual survey tenure (usually known as the Khalsa Tenure), there 
were the following tenures prevailing in the district before the 
introduction of the various land tenure abolition acts introduced 
after 1949: — 

(1) Khoti Tenure in Union and Merged State Areas. 

(2) Kauli and Katuban Tenures. 

(3) Shilotri Tenure. 

(4) Other Inam Tenures (Political, Jagir, Inams useful to 
community, Paragana and Kulkanii Inams, Miscellane¬ 
ous, Alienations, inferior village servants and personal 
inams). 

Khoti Tenure. —The Khoti Tenure originated in the Konkan 
owing to the rugged nature of the tract and the difficulty of collect¬ 
ing land revenue. A powerful and influential middle-man, who 
could settle himself in the village, organise cultivation of land, 
command confidence of Rayais and be responsible to Government 
for revenue, was badly needed. This situation created a middle¬ 
man called the Khot. The Khots in Kolaba district were; — 

(1) Settlement lease-holders; 

(2) Non-settlement lease-holders consisting of sanadi and non- 

sanadi. 

Setting aside Kadim Inams, Kauli lands, Sheri lands, Dharekari 
lands and unassessed waste in non-Sanadi villages the rest of the 
land was either Khoti Khasgi (i.e., land originally held by the Khot 
or which he has acquired by purchase etc., in his private capacity 
or brought under cultivation out of the waste land at his own 
expense) or Khoti Nisbat which included all the remaining land 
held in his capacity as Khot. The Khoti villages included some 
personal Inam villages and some Paragana Watan Khoti villages 
also, The Khot held the villages on payment to Government 
of the aggregate assessment of the village. His rights to the Khoti 
lands were heritable and transferable. He had also reversion 
rights in respect of the Khoti Nisbat lands forfeited, lapsed for 
failure of heirs and resigned by permanent tenants. He was entitl¬ 
ed to Khoti Phayada from the permanent tenants and quasi- 
Dharekaris. The Khot had almost everywhere the power of 
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enhancing the rents of the Rayals. In Kolaba district, there 
were some tenants who had the rights of not having their 
rents increased. Whatever profit (phayada) any of these tenure- 
holders could make by letting all or some of the lands to Rayats 
at rates higher than the survey assessment or higher than 
the rate at which they paid to Government was not regarded as a 
loss or nuksan or alienation of Government revenue, but the 
legitimate remuneration of the holder for relieving Government 
from the trouble of keeping accounts and collecting revenue. If 
the village was to come under attachment, still this profit (if any, 
remained after deducting the cost of management, etc.) was regard¬ 
ed as the holder’s private money and taken to deposit and handed 
over, if satisfactory excuse for the need of attachment is establish¬ 
ed. In Kolaba district, however, Khoti phayada in attached 
Kabulayati villages was treated as Government revenue. In Khoti 
khasgi lands the Khots had full rights. The Khoti Khasgi land 
in Kolaba district was the private property of the Khot, The 
Khoti Nishat land, however, vested in Government. 

In the case of the Khoti Khasgi lands the Khot was recognised 
as an occupant and the Dharckari or quasvDharekari in the case 
of the Dhara land, permanent tenants in the case of the lands held 
by them and, in the case of the Khoti Nisbat lands, any tenant in 
possession of such lands and if there was no tenant then the Khot 
was recognised as occupant. But a tenant other than a permanent 
tenant holding Khoti Nisbat land had to pay occupancy price equal 
to six times the assessment for acquisition of the occupancy right, 

For abolition of the Khoti Phayada, a quasi D/mre^rtn, a per¬ 
manent tenant or a tenant of Khoti Nisbat land had to pay to the 
Khot the commuted value of the Khot’s dues at a rate not exceed¬ 
ing three times the value of such dues, if payable in cash, or three 
times the value of such .dues, if payable in kind subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of six times the survey assessment of the land. The occu¬ 
pancy price and commuted value of the Khot’s dues were recover¬ 
able as arrears of land revenue. 

The Khoti Tenure in Kolaba district, which was recognised by 
the Khoti Settlement Act, 1880 has since been abolished with 
effect from May 15, 1950, with all its incidence by the introduction 
of the Bombay Khoti Abolition Act of 1949 (Bombay VI of 1950) 
which has repealed the said Act of 1880. Four hundred and sixty 
four villages are covered under this Act. 

V, 

The Bombay Merged Territories (Janjira and Bhor) Khoti 
Tenure Abolition Act, 1954, is applicable to the merged territories 
of Murud, Mhasla, Shriwardhan and Sudhagad Mahals and has 
come into operation with effect from August 1, 1954. 

(2) Kauli and Katuhan Tenures. —The Kauli and Katuban 
tenures weie found in the former State of Janjira now merged in 
the Kolaba district. The expression “KauV* ordinarily meant an 
agreement and implied a contract or lease of land granted on 
favourable terms for the reclamation of land. It was, in 
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essence a reclamation lease under which land was allowed to be CHAPTER il. 

held from payment of assessment for some years and the assess- - 

raent was levied on a gradual scale. The expression “Katiiban" Adimnrstratlon. 
meant fixed rent of assessment not liable to fluctuation since 1880. Tenures 

The terms “Kauls'" and ^‘Katuban^’ came to be treated as synony- a tc t h n 

mous. They covered only scattered lands in 186 villages. The ^'^'fenureg? ^ ^ 
Kauli assessment was generally less than the survey assessment 
but in a few cases the former exceeded the latter. A tree tax at 
varying rates was levied on these lands, the Kauli rent generally 
charged from the Kauldar being at the rate of four annas per 
fruit-bearing cocoanut tree, All these leases were permanent or 
hereditary. 

During the continuance of the tenures for more than a hundred 
years, the lands under the Kauli and Katuban tenures were deve¬ 
loped and the reason for continuing the reduced assessment 
disappeared. Consequently these tenures have been resumed with 
effect from August 15, 1953, under the Bombay Kauli and Katuban 
Tenures Abolition Act, 1953 (Bombay Act No. XLIV of 1953). 

All such lands have since been subjected to payment of full assess¬ 
ment, all incidence of the Tenures including the Tree Tax abolish¬ 
ed and all the Kauldars and permanent holders made occupants 
without charging any occupancy price and village records 

corrected. 

(3) The Shilotri Tenure.—Shiloirt lands are lands that have Shilotri Tenure, 
been embanked, lands reclaimed from the sea and the perma¬ 
nence of which is dependent on the embankments being kept up. 

These reclamations were commonly known as khars. The Shi- 
lotri Tenure was found in Alibag and Pen talukas of Kolaba dis¬ 
trict. The tenure was of three varieties ; first, Shiloiri proper under 
which the Khar belonged to the person by whom it was reclaimed 
or his representative. The Shilotris were considered to have a 
proprietary right, they were letting out these lands at will and 
according to old custom levying a maund of rice per bigha, in 
addition to the assessment for the repairs of the outer embank¬ 
ment. These lands were surveyed and re-assessed at the survey 
in the same way as Government lands. The second class of shi¬ 
lotri lands was that in which either Government reclaimed the 
Khars or got their possession by lapse. The cultivators of these 
Khars were holding their lands just as other survey tenants did, 
but an extra assessment which was supposed to represent the Shi¬ 
lotri maund mentioned above was appropriated to the repairs of 
the embankments. The 'third class of Shilotri lands was that in 
which reclamations were made by associations of Rayats on 
special terms made with Government, This variety of tenure is 
distinguished from the Shilotri tenure-proper by the term Kularg, 

In these Kularg Khars, the tenants carried out repairs of embank¬ 
ments jointly, each having a share of the land and assessment 
recorded against his name. 

This Shilotri tenure has been abolished and the lands resumed 
with effect from February 1, 1956 under the Bombay Shilotri 
Rights (Kolaba) Abolition Act, 1955. 

J-2061—35-A. 
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(4) Inam Tenures .—The Political Inams governed by the Saran- 
jam Rules of 1898 and recognised by the British as a matter 
of political expediency in favour of certain historical families, 
without performance of service have since been resumed with 
effect from November 1, 1952 under “The Bombay. Saranjams, 
jahagirs and Inams of Political Nature Resumption Rules, 1952 ”. 
This Act is applicable to two villages only, viz., Sai and Padeghar 
in Panvel taluka. In case of the soil grants the resumption under 
the rules was outright and if any encumbrances were created by 
Inamdars, they were extinguished. Only the inferior holders pay’ 
ing assessment anterior to the grants were recognised as occupants. 
In the case of Land Revenue grants, the resumption was by levy 
of full assessment, the lands having been the private property of 
the holder. 

The Jagirs of 41 villages of the former Janjira and Bhor States 
were abolished under the “Bombay Merged Territories and Areas 
Jagirs Abolition Act, 1953 with effect from August 1, 1954. 

Out of the Service Inams those useful to community have with 
the impact of mechanisation of transport and consequent disrup¬ 
tion of the age-old self-sufficiency of the village economy since been 
abolished by “The Bombay Service Inams” (Useful to Community) 
(Gujarat and Konkan) Resumption Rules, 1954” with effect from 
December 1, 1954. Such inams were in Panvel, Karjat, Khalapur 
and Mahad talukas. The above resumption rules have abolished 
inams consisting of (a) Grants of Soil with or without exemption 
and (h) Grants of Revenue only. In the case of the former the 
resumption was outright. Only the inferior holders paying assess¬ 
ment to the Inamdar have been recognised as occupants. 

The Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act, 1950 
(Act LX of 1950), abolished the Pargana Watans with effect from 
May 15,1951 and covered villages in all the talukas of the district. 

The Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955 was enforced with effect from August 1, 1955 
and applied to the merged Kv-State Territories only. There were 
no lands covered by this Act but only cash allowances. 

The Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958, 
i.s an important piece of legislation and has departed from 
the usual concepts of permanent tenants and inferior holders by 
conferring these rights on several persons who would not other¬ 
wise have been entitled thereto. The Act became effective from 
June 10, 1958. It is applicable to the whole district. The object 
of the Act is to remove some of the difficulties experienced in the 
course of the implementation of the other acts so far as they relate 
to the conferment of occupancy rights on inferior holders or per¬ 
manent tenants. The implementation of this Act is in progress. 

The Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958 has 
come into force with effect from August 1, 1959. There are no. 

Service Watan Lands in any of the talukas except Panvel and Pen 
J-206I—35.B. 
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talukas in Kolaba district. The details of such lands are as 
under; — 


Serial 

Name of taluka 

Area 

No. 



(I> 

(2) 

(3) 



A. gs. as. 

1 

Panvel 

25 28 12 

2 

Pen. 

0 29 00 


Total 

26 17 12 


The implementation of this Act is also in progress. 

The Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act of 1952 is applicable 
to 94 villages and the work of determining the occupancy rights 
and introduction of Record of Rights has so far been completed in 
93 villages, whereas in the case of Mohili village, it is kept in 
suspension pending completion of the survey and classilication 
which have recently been completed. 

Devasthan Inams or Inams held for religious purposes or by 
charitable institutions and service Inams useful to Government 
still continue. 

The ordinary survey tenure may be described as the right of 
occupancy of Government land continuable in perpetuity on pay¬ 
ment of the Government demand and transferable by inheri¬ 
tance, sale, gift or mortgage without other restrictions than the 
requirements to give notice to the authority. This is the tenure 
as defined in the original Bombay Land Revenue Code Act V of 
1879. There is, however, another variety created under the amend¬ 
ing Act VI of 1901 by the insertion of section 73A in the Code 
of 1879. Under this Act the Collector is authorised to grant the 
occupancy of lands for limited periods or on such conditions as he 
may think necessary, the principles borne being that the occupant 
cannot alienate his land without the previous permission of the 
Collector. This tenure is known as “New or Impartible” or 
“Restricted” Tenure. It affects only the unalienated lands and is 
introduced with the object of restricting injudicious transfers in 
backward areas and safeguarding the lands of imperfectly civilised 
against falling into the hands of savakars. 

The land revenue system prevalent in Kolaba district is Rayat- 
wari and is based upon a complete survey, soil classification and 
settlement on the assessment or every field. 

The original survey settlements were introduced in all the 
talukas of the district between 1855 and I860 except in Sudhagad 
mahal of the former Bhor State. In Bhor State it was introduced 
in 1885 and is still in force. The first revision settlements were 
also taken up in all the talukas of the district except in Sudhagad 
mahal between 1894 and 1903 and the second revision settlements 
were taken up in only seven talukas, viz., (1) Alibag, (2) Pen, (3) 
Panvel, (4) Uran, (5) Karjat, (6) Khalapur Mahal and (7) Roha 
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between the years 1921 and 1928 while first revision settlement is 
still in force in the six 'talukas and mahals, viz., (1) Mangaon, (2) 
Mahad, (3) Poladpur, (4) Murud, (5) Mhasla and (6) Shrivardhari. 
Thus out of 14 talukas Second Revision Settlement is introduced 
in seven talukas, the First Revision in six talukas and original 
settlement in one taluka. 

In the merged areas of the former Janjira State, i.e., in Murud, 
Mlrasla and Shrivardhan Mahals the original survey settlements 
were introduced between 1884 and 1890 and the First Revision 
settlements between 1925 and 1927. 

The current settlements have long expired in all the talukas and 
mahals of the district, but all the revision settlements were post¬ 
poned since 1942 {vide G. R., R. D,, No. 1016/39, dated 22-4-1942). 
The original and revision settlement work was, however, taken 
between the years 1956 and 1959 in only Pen taluka of the district 
in accordance with the revised procedure contained in G. R., R. D., 
No. STT. 1055, dated 10-10-1955 (Confl), but the same is again 
stopped with effect from June 1, 1959 before the completion of the 
work as per G. R., R. D.. No. EST. )059/12198-C, dated 16-5-1959. 

Thus the whole of the district has been surveyed, classified and 
settled except 78 ex-Inam villages of merged State area and 6 ex- 
Jagir villages of the merged State areas, Survey and Classifica¬ 
tion in all the above 78 ex-Inam villages (including Devasthan Inam 
villages) except the village Mohili of Pen taluka has been complet¬ 
ed under the Post-War Reconstruction Schemes Nos. 75 and 77-A 
and the assessment for all these villages has also been fixed tempo¬ 
rarily under L. R. R. 19-0. Survey and Classification work of 6 
ex-Jagir villages has also been completed subsequently under 
Scheme No. 61 of the Second Five Year Plan and the assessment 
has also been fixed as per L. R. R. 19-0. The work of survey and 
clas.sification, of the e.v-Inam village of Mohili in Pen taluka has 
also been recently completed and the work of fixing the assess¬ 
ment under L. R. R. 19-0 is in progress. 

The Survey was done by chain and cross staff. The cross staff 
survey has, however, been subsequently replaced by Plane Table 
Survey, The unit of the area is the “English Acre” with its divi¬ 
sion, the Guntha (121 Sqr. Yds.) {i.e., Squares formed by 1 Chain 
or 11 Yds.), 40 Gunthas making one acre. The area of each survey 
number is separately entered in the Land Records under an indi¬ 
cative number and that of a sub-division too is so entered under 
an indicative number subordinate to that of the survey number of 
which it forms part. The survey of unsurveyed villages which 
was done recently is, however, done by Plane Table. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale 
of 1"=20 Chains) for all surveyed villages showing the survey 
number and their boundary marks, and other topographical details 
such as roads, nallas and forests. From these village maps, taluka 
and district maps have been constructed to a scale of I" = 2 miles 
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The main classes o£ lands recognised were—dry crop {varkas CHAPTER IJ. 

and rabi), rice (sweet and salt) and garden {agri and dongri) and - 

each field was classified with reference to the texture of the soil, 
its depth and deteriorating factors and extra advantages, if any. Revenue. 

In addition to the soil factor, tree factor was also taken into consi- clasaification 
deration during original classification of garden land. It was, 
however, substituted at revision by position class. The classifica¬ 
tion value was expressed in terms of annas, 16 annas representing 
the standard. The soil classification as originally, confirmed or 
made during the revision survey is final and no general re-classifi¬ 
cation of soil is made again in future revision settlements (section 
106. L. R. C.). The holder is, however, entitled to re-classification 
and reduction of assessment due to subsequent physical deteriora¬ 
tion of the soil due to natural causes only. All improvements made 
are exempt from taxation for a period of 30 years immediately 
preceding the years in which settlement is introduced. Thereafter 
they are liable to taxation. The following pol kharahs are espe¬ 
cially taken into consideration in the surveys in Konkan region: — 

(1) embankments for retaining water which are more than 
two annas in breadth and on which grass, is grown and no crop 
of nagli and other grains is possible, 

(2) the large embankments, dykes, water channels for drain¬ 
age and places where salt water is always to be found, 

(3) the area of large stones and sheet rock, and 

(4) wells, houses, nallas or other uncultivable areas. 

Besides the above classes of land, there is also a distinct class 
known as Pulan lands in the district. These lands are the sandy 
plains situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea and 
tidal creeks. They are sometimes found quite bare, producing 
nothing, and are generally easily converted into rice lands or 
Agricultural Bagayats. They had been wrongly included in 
garden numbers or classed as pot varkas or altogether left at the 
original surveys. They have, however, been properly distinguish¬ 
ed and classed by soil value according to their levels and the 
admixture of sand, at the revision .settlements. 

Settlement and Assessment. — Prior to 1939, the settlement proce- Settlement and 
dure was prescribed by administrative orders of Government under Assessment, 
the L. R. C. Amendment Act of 1939 (Bombay XX of 1939). 

Under the L. R. C. Amendment Act XXVIII of 1956, certain 
changes have been made in the settlement procedure. The 
changes in brief involve a shift in emphasis from the general eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the area and rental values to the prevalent 
prices and yields of principal crops.' The various provisions 
governing the settlement procedure are contained in Chapter 
Vni-A of the L. R. C. and Chapter III-A of the L. R. R. The 
prescribed procedure in brief, is, as under: — 

“Settlement” is defined as the result of operations conducted in 
a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment fsection 
117(c)(1)], 
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"Zone” Is defined as a local area comprising a talnka or a group 
of calukas or portions thereof of one or more districts, which is 
contiguous and homogeneous in respect of physical configuration, 
climate and rainfall, principal crops grown in the area, and soil 
characteristics [section 117-0 (l A)]. 

The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government 
under section 18 L. R. C.) examines fully the past revenue history 
of the zorie with a view to assessing the general effect of the inci¬ 
dence of assessment on the economic conditions of the zone. He 
then proceeds to divide the lands to he settled into groups and fix 
the standard rates for each class of land in such groups. 


The groups are formed on consideration of physical configura¬ 
tion, climate and rainfall, prices, and yield of principal crops. 

If the Settlement Officer thinks it necessary to do so, he may 
also take into account the factors specified in clauses [a) (i) of the 

proviso to the sub-section (2) of section 117-G, viz _ 

(a) markets; 

(h) communications; 

(c) standard of husbandry; 

(of) population and supply of labour; 

(e) agricultural resources; 

(/) variation in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 
during the last 30 years; 

(g) wages; 

(h) ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops including 

the wages of the cultivator for his labour in cultivating 
the land; 

(?) sales of lands used for agriculture [section H7-G (2)]. 

“Standard rate” is defined with reference to any particular class 
of land in a group, as the value of one-sixteenth of the average 
yield of crops per acre on land in that class of sixteen annas classi¬ 
fication value [section 117-C (5)]. 


Improvements made at the cost of the holders are exempted 
from enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years imme¬ 
diately preceding the date on which the settlement is to expire 
(section 117-H). 


The Settlement Officer is required to formulate his proposals of 
settlement on the above basis in the form of a comprehensive 
report to the Collectors concerned. The report would contain the 
various statistics and data collected by him in the prescribed form 
and a statement showing the effect of his proposals as compared to 
that of the previous settlement in force [L. R. R. 19-B (1)]. 

The settlement report is published in the regional language in 
each village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice 
stating the existing standard rates for each class of land and the 
extent of increase or decrease proposed by the Settlement Officer. 
A period of three .months from the date of notice is allowed for 
any objections to the settlement proposals (section 117-J). 
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Provision is made for referring proposals to the Revenue Tribu¬ 
nal by the State Government at the instance of aggrieved persons 
(who have to deposit the prescribed amount of cost) within two 
months from the date of the notice (section 117-KK). 

After taking into account the objections, the Collector forwards 
the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Government through 
the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records. 
Poona, and the Revenue Commissioner of the division with his 
remarks (section 117-K). 

The settlement report together with the objections and the re¬ 
commendations of the Revenue Tribunal of the State is required 
to be placed on the table of each Chamber of the Legislature and 
the proposals can be discussed in the Legislature (section 117-C). 

Tliereupon the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (section I17-L) and after a notice of the orders 
has been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement is deem¬ 
ed to have been introduced (section 117-0). 

The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by the application of the standard 
rates to the classification value of the land through the medium 
of Jantries (tables of calculations) prepared by the Superintendent 
of Land Records and in the case of a revision settlement, it is 
worked out by increasing or decreasing the old assessment in the 
same proportion as there was an increase or decrease in the new 
standard rates over the old ones (L. R. R. 19-H). 

A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years (section 
L. R, C. I17-E). 

Government may after the expiry of every ten years from the 
date on which settlement was introduced under section 117-0 
enhance or reduce the assessment of lands in any zone by placing 
a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by reference to 
the alterations of prices of the principal crops in such zone (section 
117-M'. 

Additional water adv.antages accrued at the cost of Government 
can be assessed during the cunenev of the settlement (section 
117-Q). 

I’he Record of Rights Law (contained in Chapter X of the Land 
Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913. The Record of Rights has 
been introduced in all the pre-merger talukas except the fnam 
village of Mohili in Pen taluka of which the survey has 
recently been completed. Survey for Record of Rights purposes has 
been undertaken in the merged State area of six villages and 
Record of Rights for all these villages is being introduced by the 
revenue staff. According to section 135-B (i) of the L, R. C. the 
Record of Rights contains the following particulars: — 

(«j) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 
owners, tenants or mortgagees of the land or assignees 
of the rent or revenue thereof; 

{b) the nature and extent of the respective interests of such 
persons and the conditions or liabilities attached thereto; 


CHAPTER li* 

Revenue 

Administration. 
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Record of Righti. 
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Chapter il. (c) the rent or revenue (if any) payable by or to any such 

Administration. ^ch other particulars as the State Government may pres- 

Land Revenue. cribe under the rules made in this behalf. 

Record of Rights. 

The present Record of Rights gives information regarding the 
total area of the holding, cultivable area, assessment, judi^ nuksan, 
names and modes of tenancies and crops grown in addition to those 
shown in items [h) and (c) above. 

The State Government has now applied the law to all tenancies, 
also under section Ii5-B (2). Any acquisition of a right in land 
is to be reported to tlie Village Oiricer by the person acquiring it, 
unless it is registered (Land Revenue Code, section 135-C). Failure 
to carry out this obligation is liable to fine by way of late fees. 


I.,AND Recohus. 
Functions. 


Functions of the Land Records Department. —^Thc Land Records 
Uepaitment was created in 188+ when the revision survey and 
settlement operations were nearing completion and old “Survey 
Settlement Department” was brought to a close. The Department 
is an adjunct to the Revenue Department. Its functions are: — 

(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement records 
up-to-date by keeping careful notes of all changes, and for this 
purpose to carry out field operations preliminary to incorpora¬ 
tion of the change.s in the survey records; 

(ii) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the sound 
administration of all matters connected with land; 

(iii) to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigations in Revenue 
and Civil Courts by providing reliable survey and other records; 

(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record 
of Rights and the periodical inspections of the boundary marks ; 

(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; 


(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance ; 


(vii) to undertake .special surveys for private individuals or 
for public bodies, surveys in connection wkh railways, muni¬ 
cipal and local board projects, town planning schemes and survey 
for the Defence and other Government Departments ; 


(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps, and to re-print 
them and arrange for their distribution to various departments 
for administrative purposes, and for sale to the public; and 

(ix) to train the Revenue Officers iin survey and settlement 
matters. 


District Inspector District. Inspector of Land Records and his staff. — The District 
of Land Records Inspector of Land Records, Kolaba: He is the principal officer in 
and his staff. charge of Land Records Department in the district. He is a 

Gazetted Officer (of Mamlatdar’s rank) appointed by the Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is directly sub¬ 
ordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, Nasik Circle, 
Nasik, in all technical matters. He is also a subordinate of the 
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Collector of Kolaba and has to carry out all administrative orders 
of the Collector in the matter of Survey and Land Records. He 
is also required to train the Revenue Officers in survey and settle¬ 
ment matters. 

His subordinate staff in 1960-61 comprised— 

(a) one District Surveyor, 4 Cadastral Surveyors (permanent) 
and 2 Cadastral Surveyors (Tem^wrary), 

(b) the District Survey Office consisting of One Headquarter 
Assistant, One Record Keeper, One Additional Record Keeper, 

One Deputy Record Keeper, One Scrutiny Clerk and One Utara 
Karkun, 

(c) 3 Maintenance Surveyors, 

(d) Circle Inspector (ineftding Circle Officers) working under 
the Collector, 

(e) One clerk. 

The staff shown against (d) works under the control of the 
Collector in administrative matters but under the control of the 
District Inspector of Land Records, Kolaba, in technical subjects. 

The District Inspector of Land Records is both a Revenue and Dutie* and func 
a Survey Officer. His main duties are— 

{a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, 
classification and pot hissa work done by the district cadastral 
and maintenance .surveyors and also by special staff employed 
for special works; 

(6) to exercise check over the proper aud prompt disposal of 
all measurement and other work done by the survey staff and the 
District Survey Office establishment, by scrutinising their diaries 
and monthly statements {maJicwars)’, 

(c) to take a small test of the work of as many circle ins¬ 
pectors and village officers as possible with a view to seeing that 
they understand their duties in respect of (i) the Record of 
Rights, (ii) the tenancy and crop registers, (iii) the boundary 
marks repairs work, etc., during his village inspections. The. 
district inspector sees that the Govemment waste lands are not 
being unauthoritatively used (his te.st is meant to be qualitative 
and not merely quantitative); 

(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of theodolite 
stones in the villages surveyed on minor triangiilation methods 
and to arrange for their inspection and replacement where neces¬ 
sary; 

(e) to compile the huzur statistics (Agriculture Return No. I, 

II and III) with the clerical aid placed at the disposal by the 
Collector; 

^ (/) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of the 
city survey dues, etc; 


tions of the District 
Inspector of Land 
Records. 
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(g) to inspect the city survey offices every year, and to send 
the inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the Superintendent 
of Land Records, who forwards one copy to the Director of 
Land Records and one to the City Survey Officer, through the 
Collector with his remarks thereon; 

(h) to arrange in consultation with the Collector concerned 
for the training of the Junior Indian Administrative Service 
Officers, the District Deputy Collectors, the candidates for the 
posts of Mamlatdars and Circle Inspectors, clerks and talathis 
in survey and settlement matters; 

(i) to advise the revenue officers in the district in all technical 
matters concerned with the maintenance of survey records and 
the Record of Rights, and to refer all cases of doubt to the 
Superintendent of Land Records; 

(f) to incorporate all changes ift the survey records by issue 
of survey correction statements under proper authority and by 
correcting the village and city survey records; 

(k) to inspect the District Survey Office record of one tahika 
in every year with a view to seeing that all survey papers are 
forthcoming and to arrange for or reconstructing the missing 
ones and recopying those that are torn. 

One clerk is provided to do all accounting work of the Land 
Records staff in the district and periodical returns and correspon¬ 
dence work connected therewith in the office of the district in¬ 
spector of land records. lie also accompanies the district inspec¬ 
tor of land records on tour and assists him in inspection work. 

The staff of the district and cadastral .surveyors deals with the 
routine measurement and classification work whether done for 
Government (e.g., in land acquisition case etc.) or on private 
applications, civil court partition decrees, etc. In the case of pri¬ 
vate work, the prescribed measurement fees are recovered from 
the parties in advance. Tlie district surveyor deals with such 
measurement cases as cannot ordinarily be entrusted to the cadas¬ 
tral surveyors on account of tLeir difficulty, size, importance and 
the urgency. The staff does the work of effecting necessary 
changes in the survey records by preparing Kami Jasti Pairaks 
during the monsoon. 

The Headquarter Assistant is in charge of district survey office 
and he acts under the orders of the District Inspector of Land 
Records. The Headquarter Assistant and his staff are responsible 
for keeping the survey records up-to-date and in proper order. He 
deals with all correspondence connected with records (under the 
signature of the District Inspector of Land Records). In urgent 
circumstances, the Headquaner Assistant disposes of the references 
under his own signature in the absence of the District Inspector 
of Land Records informing the latter of the action taken by him. 
He recovers and accounts for the fees received for private measure¬ 
ment work, according to the prescribed procedure. He also issues 
certified extracts from the survey records, and supplies printed 
maps to applicants on payment of prescribed charges. The District 
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Survey Office also issues the measurement cases to the surveyors for 
measurement and keeps a watch over their prompt and proper 
disposal, scrutinises the surveyors work in the office and takes action 
to get all changes effected in the survey records. In this connec 
tion necessary kami jasii patraks (with their abstracts) signed by 
the district inspector of land records and countersigned by the 
Superintendent of Land Records and akarphod patraks signed by 
the District Inspector of Land Records are sent to the revenue 
authorities for the correction of the village and taluka accounts, 
records and maps. 

The staff of maintenance surveyors is responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of the city surveys (these are introduced under section 131 
of Land Revenue Code) and the records including the Record of 
Rights and maps connected therewith and assist the revenue admi¬ 
nistration of the city survey area. Th^, therefore, work undei 
the immediate control of the revenue officers in charge of the city 
survey, generally the Mamlatdar but the technical and adminis¬ 
trative control of the staff lies with the District Inspector of Land 
Records and Superintendent of Land Records. Such surveys have 
been introduced in the following important cities and towns in the 
Kolaba district in the year noted against them: — 
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Name of the City or town 

Year of 
introduction 

Staff incharge of 
maintenance 

1. 

Alibag 



.. 1925-26 ..' 


2. 

Roha 



.. 1925-26 .. 

>Onc Maintenance Surveyor. 

3. 

Mahad 



.. 1948-49 

! 

4. 

Panvel 



.. 1926-27 

k 

1 

5. 

Pen 


, , 

.. 1928-29 

VOne Maintenance Surveyor. 

6. 

Uran 


, , 

.. 1925-26 .. 

1 

7- 

Matheran ,, 


• * 

.. 1955-56 

One Maintenance Surveyor. 


The maintenance surveyor, Matheran, is also in charge of two 
more village site surveys viz., Karjai and Neral. 

The cost of maintenance of city surveys is, as usual, 'borne by 
the Government. All the revenue arising out of the city survey 
in the form of N. A, Asses.sment, occupancy price, on account of 
disposal of Government lands, N. A. Assessment on Municipal 
encroachments, measurement fees, copying fees, fines (late fees), 
etc., goes to Government and it sees that the expenditure incurred 
over each post of maintenance surveyor is fully recovered from the 
public in this manner so as to make the post self-supporting. 

The staff of Circle Inspectors is primarily meant to assist the 
revenue officers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village records 
and land records kept at the village and to assist the revenue 
administration and are, therefore, under the control of the 
Collector, They supervise the work of village officers. Their 
technical work of maintenance of the Land Records at the villages 
iis supervised by the District Inspector of Land Records and, there¬ 
fore, their diaries pass through the District Inspector of Land 
Records. 


Maintenance 

Surveyors. 


Circle Inspectors. 
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Scheme No, 74. 


Scheme No. 6l. 


BHO0DAI>f. 


The staff of Pot Hissa surveyors does the measurement work of 
the sub-divisions of the survey numbers for keeping the Record of 
Rights up-to-date. During the monsoons the staff works out 
hissewar assessments and preparation of duplicate sketches and 
akarphod statements for the use of the village officers [The cost 
of sub-division measurement is recovered from the landholders 
under section 135-G (b) of Land Revenue Code]. 

Post-war reconstruction schemes. —In addition to the normal 
duties of the department referred to in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the Land Records Department is entrusted with the execution of 
the following Post-War-Reconstruction Schemes in the district: — 

Scheme Number Description 

74 Consolidation of Holdings under the Bombay 

Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation 
of Holdings Act, 1947. 

61 Survey and settlement of unsurveyed merged 

State villages. 

■ 

75 & 77-A Survey and settlement of unsurveyed inam 
villages. 

The Assistant Consolidation Officer and two Additional Assis¬ 
tant Consolidation Officers, Panvel, in Kolaba district were the 
district officers entrusted with the preparation and execution of 
the scheme of consolidation of holdings. They were Gazetted 
Officers of the cadre of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
appointed by the S. C. and D. L. R. and working under the control 
or the Consolidation Officer, Nasik and Special Superintendent 
Land Records (Consolidation), Poona. However, for the smooth 
implementation of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act, the work of Consolidation of Holdings in the Kolaba dis¬ 
trict has been postponed for the time being. 

Since 1950, in 106 villages in Panvel taluka, 28 villages in Khala- 
pur taluka and 7 villages in Karjat taluka, consolidation scheme 
has been completely enforced. The work is carried out at 
Government cost. 

Survey and Classification for settlement purpose in merged State 
areas in the Second Five-Year Plan period. —The Special staff sanc¬ 
tioned by Government under the District Inspector of L.and 
Records, Kolaba and Superintendent of Land Records, Nasik 
Circle, Nasik, for this scheme has carried out the survey and classi¬ 
fication operations in six villages in the merged State area and one 
I. V. S. Village in Pen taluka in the Kolaba district. The cost 
of survey only is recoverable from the holders. The rest of the 
cost is borne by Government, 

Bhoodan. —In order to reduce inequalities in the distribution of 
land, legislative measures for abolition of the land tenures and the 
fixation of ceilings on the land holdings have been adopted hy the 
State Government, But these do not solve the problem of the 
landless labourers. In this context, the contribution of the 
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Bhoodan movement as one of the schemes of land distribution to 
the landless has a special value. In essence, the Bhoodan Move¬ 
ment attempts at abolition of the concept of private ownership in 
land because ks fundamental principle is that all land belongs to 
God. There is neither compulsion nor force used in obtaining 
donations of land. The Bhoodan is a ^‘loot by love’' and the 
‘ modus operandi" is voluntary. The donated land is distributed 
by the Bhoodan Committee and a change is made in the Record 
of Rights accordingly. 

Sales Tax is an indirect tax. It has become an important source 
of revenue and occupies a significant place in the State budget. 
Its importance can be gauged from the total revenue yield from 
this tax. It has more than compensated for the loss of revenue 
resulting from the introduction of Prohibition in the State. The 
Sales Tax was introduced for the first time in the former Bombay 
State from October 1, 1946, Under that Act the tax was levied 
only at the last stage of sale and was, therefore, known as a single 
point tax. From November 1, 1952, a new system known as 
multipoint sales tax was introduced. Unlike the single point tax 
system, tax under the new Act was levied at every stage of sale 
excepting stages exempted under the provisions of the Act and the 
rules thereunder. This helped to raise more revenue and to 
check evasion to some extent. From April 1, 1959, a new Act was 
brought into force, Under this Act a system known as two-point 
tax system was introduced. Under this system a tax was levied 
at every stage except when sale is to a dealer holding a licence 
and/or authorisation. It has thus an element of multipoint tax 
system. 

The Bombay Sales Tax Act which came in force from January 
1, 1960, is applicable to the entire State of Maharashtra. The new 
Act embodies the various recommendations of the Sales Tax 
Enquiry Committee and has repealed and replaced the various 
Sales Tax laws in force in the five Sales Tax regions of the State. 

With the introduction of the above Act, the Bombay Sales of 
Intoxicants Taxation Act has been repealed and provisions for the 
taxing of spirituous medical preparations containing more than 
12 per cent volume of alcohol (but other than those declared by 
Government to be not capable of causing intoxication) will now 
be taxed under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, at the rate of 
30 nPs. in a rupee at the first stage. Similarly, country liquor 
brought into or manufactured in India including spirits, wines 
and fermented liquors will be taxed at the rate of 45 nPs. in a 
rupee. 

In the initial stages a dealer who holds goods purchased before 
January, 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay State 
area will, on the resale of the goods, be liable to pay the tax under 
the new Act subject to certain modifications and the benefit of 
section- 8 (a) of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, will not be avail¬ 
able to him. Similarly, exemptions granted under the earlier laws 
to certain classes of goods generally or conditionally wUl in some 
cases not be accrued under the new law. 
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Schedule ‘A’ of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, lists the 
exempted goods subject in some cases to certain conditions and 
Schedules B to li list the taxable goods. Taxable goods are 
broadly divided into five classes; (i) goods declared as important 

to inter-state trade taxable only at the first stage (Schedule B, 
Page I): (ii) goods declared as important to inter-state trade, 
taxable only on the last sale (Schedule B, Part II) ; (hi) seventy 
other classes of goods taxable at only the first stage of sale 
(Schedule C) ; (iv) nine classes taxable only at the last sale (Sche¬ 
dule D) and (v) twenty-one classes specified and all other goods not 
specified elsewhere in any schedule, taxable at the first stage and 
on the last sale and, again to a very small incidence, at the retail 
stage. 

The Act seeks to exempt 47 categories of goods from the levy of 
tax. These are mostly goods which are exempt from the old 
Bombay law and consist, among others, of foodstuffs ; salt, chillies 
and chilly powder; books and periodicals; agricultural imple¬ 
ments of certain kinds; manures and fertilisers ; firewood, char¬ 
coal and kerosene ; glass-bangles ; kmnkmn and mangalsutra pro¬ 
ducts of village industries as defined in the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission Act, 1956, charkha and handloom ; cattle, 
sheep and goats, bullock carts; catth-fecd ; meals served at eating 
places costing not more than Re. 1 a meal; ready-made garments 
costing not. more than Rs, 5 each ; and articles which are subject¬ 
ed to tax under other laws such as fabrics of art silk and woollen 
and cotton fabrics, sugar, sugarcane, tobacco and its products and 
motor-spirit.' 

The Act seeks to impose a single-point levy at the first stage of 
sale of 75 categories of goods, some of which are goods commonly 
known as - luxury goods such as motor cars ; air-conditioning 
plants ; arms and ammunition ; foam-rubber sheets; cushions, 
etc., iron and steel furniture and upholstered furniture and also 

other varieties of goods both of domestic and industrial use, like 

dyes and chemicals, furnace oil, lubricants, safety matches , 
starch; drugs and medicines; machinery; vegetable oils ; vanas- 
pati; footwear ; electrical goods ; petroleum products other than 
those exempted ; soap, razors ; pipes and fittings of pipes ; coffee 
and tea. The rate of tax on these goods ranges from 1 per cent 

leviable on cotton yarn and cotton-yarn waste to 45 per cent 

leviable on country and foreign liquors. 

A single-point tax leviable at the last stage of sale is proposed 
for 17 classes of goods, including gold and silver, and articles 
made of gold and silver; cotton and cotton waste ; hides and 
skins ; jute ; oil seeds ; raw wool ; gtir ; ready-made garments cost¬ 
ing more than Rs. 5 each ; tamarind and turmeric ; milk products ; 
dried fruits, jari ; jewellery ; precious stones, synthetic or artificial 
precious stones and pearls—real, artificial or cultured. The range 
of tax on these categories of goods varies from half per cent 
leviable on gold and silver and articles made thereof to 6 per cent 
leviable on categories of goods last mentioned above. 
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Goods not exempted as stated previously, nor liable to the levies 
already mentioned, are proposed to be taxed at two stages of Sale. 
These include among others, goods such as cakes, biscuits, pastries, 
toffees and chocolates ; floor and wall tiles; tinned foods ; toilet 
goods, braids, borders, laces and trimmings; ladies’ handbags and 
vanity bags ; suit cases and attache cases ; sarees and other articles 
of personal wear which have been embroidered or otherwise, 
decorated articles made of ivory, sandalwood or blackwood ; 
culinary and flavouring essences; musical instruments; marble 
and articles made of marble, perfumes, depilatories and cosmetics ; 
table cutlery : stainless steel articles, and pure silk goods. Tax is 
leviable at the rate of 3 per cent on the first sale of these goods 
other than those for which higher rates have been laid down in 
Schedule E of the Act. These higher rates range from 4 per cent 
leviable on cakes, biscuits, pastries, toffees and chocolates to 8 per 
cent in the case of articles made of ivory, sandalwood or black- 
wood, culinary and flavouring essences, musical instruments, 
perfumes, depilatories and consmetics, table cutlery and stainless 
steel articles and pure silk goods. A uniform levy of 2 per cent 
has been provided on the last sale of all categories of these goods. 

An important feature of the Act is the elimination of the present 
Bombay system under which a dealer, whether a manufacturer or 
a reseller, i.s allowed to set off, in full or in part, tax paid by him 
on the goods purchased by him wliich are resold by him or are 
used by him in the manufacture of goods for sale, 

A retail sales tax at the rate of per cent has been imposed 
on the sale of goods which arc liable to the levy of tax both at the 
first and the last stages of sale. A dealer who does not hold a 
licence will alone be liable for this levy and that too on goods 
which he has purchased from another registered dealer. The 
transactions liable to this levy will not attract the other taxes on 
sale sought to be imposed under the Act. 

The Act also contains provisions for the levy of purchase tax in 
lieu of tax on sales as under the old Bombay laW. An innovation 
made in this regard is the exemption of the first purchases to the 
value of Rs. 2,500 made by dealers having an annual turnover not 
exceeding Rs. 50,000. The purcha.se tax is not a separate tax 
and is only intended to set-off the loopholes under the Act for 
evasion. 

The minimum limits of turnover of sales or purchases laid down 
in the Act for attracting liability to register and to pay tax are 
Rs. 10,000 in the case of importers and manufacturers and 
Rs. 30,000 in the case of other dealers. The importers and manu¬ 
facturers who will be liable on the lower limits of turnover will 
be those having annual imports or manufactures to the value of 
Rs. 2,500 or-more. Further, a dealer who has exceeded the above- 
said limits of turnover will not attract the liability unless he has 
sold or purchased taxable goods to the value of Rs. 2,500 or more. 
The turnover limits as proposed will have the effect of excluding 
from the scope of the tax a substantial number of the present 
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assessees and aflEord them relief from the difficulties, felt in parti¬ 
cular, by small dealers in complying with the administrative 
requirements of the tax. 

For the purpose of the Administration of the Sales Tax Act, the 
Kolaba district is attached to Thana district and there is one 
Sales Tax Office for both these districts with headquarters at 
Thana. 

There are three sales tax officers and 15 Sales Tax Inspectors in 
this office. Out of these officers, one officer is looking after the 
administration of the Sales Tax Act in Kolaba district. 

The Sales Tax Officer exercises the powers delegated to him 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for the general 
administration of the Act in his charge. He registers and licenses 
dealers who are liable to payment of tax on sales and is invested 
with the power of assessing them. He receives periodical returns 
from the dealers who are registered showing their gross turnover 
during the period and the tax payable by them and he checks the 
returns, passes orders of assessment and takes steps for the recovery 
of the tax assessed. He has also to detect cases of tax evasion, 
He is the head of his office and is primarily responsible for the 
general administration. 

The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax (Adrainistration-cum-Appeals), Central 
Division, Range I, Bombay, whose range of jurisdiction includes 
the district of Kolaba. The Sales Tax Officer scek.s clarification 
and advice from the Assistant Commissioner in certain matters 
relating to the administration of the Act. He has also ta submit 
to the Assistant Commissioner all cases which he is not competent 
to deal with. Appeals, against the orders of the Sales Tax Officer 
lie with the Assistant Commissioner. Revisions against orders 
passed in appeal lie before the Additional Commissioner of the 
division. Revisions against his orders lie before the Sales Tax 
Tribunal. 

The following table gives for the years noted the amount of 
sales tax collected in Kolaba district.— 


Years 


Sales Tax Receipts. 

1952-53 

» • 

.. 4,79,003-9-6 

1953-54 

> * 

.. 5,79,435-3-0 

1954-55 

• • 

.. 5,10,991-7-0 

1955-56 

• « 

.. 3,42,139-9-7 

1956-57 

- • 

,. 4,91,932-7-3 

1957-58 

• • 

.. 5,44,169-10-3 

1958-59 

* • 

.. 3,94,674-2-1 
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The Stamp Department. 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Maharashtra, is the authority 
who controls the supply and sale of State Stamps in the State; 
while in Kolaba district, the Collector of Kolaba as the adminis¬ 
trative head of the district, holds general charge of the district 
administration of the Stamp department. There is no indepen¬ 
dent officer in the district specially in charge of stamps. The work 
is done by the treasurer under the supervision of the Treasury 
Officer, Kolaba, who is a gazetted officer. He has charge of the 
local depot at the district headquarters at Alibag and he is respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of the stock of stamps, their distribution 
to the branch depots and their sale to the public. The Treasury 
Officer and the Sub-Treasury Officers are empowered to grant 
exchange of stamps on special orders from Government as and 
when the occasion demands. The Collector is empowered to grant 
refunds of the value of unused, spoiled and obsolete stamps 
presented to him within the prescribed period. Subject to the 
same condition, the Prant Officers are also empowered to grant 
such refunds. The Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris are competent to 
grant refunds of Non-Judicial and Court-fee Stamps up to the 
unit of Rs. 50, 

To suit public convenience, stamps are .sold not only at the local 
depots but also at various other centres by vendors authorised by 
Government. There are 19 stamp vendors in the district. The 
stamp vendors are allowed to sell for a single transaction Court 
fee and non-judicial stamps of the value not exceeding Rs, 150 iii 
each case. Stamps, both Court-fee and non-judicial, required of 
the value of more than Rs. 150 for a single transaction are sold at 
the Treasury and Sub-treasuries and the Treasury and Sub- 
Treasury Officers work as ex-officio stamp vendors. 

The total income froni stamp duty realised in Kolaba district 
during 1955-56 was Rs. 1,77,129.75 nPs. from judicial stamps and 
Rs. 1,59,118.50 nPs. from non-judicial stamps. These figures were 
Rs. 1,58,709.81 nPs. and Rs. 1,34,697.32 nPs. in 1956-57 ; Rs. 1,30,899. 
82 nPs. and Rs. 1,19,644.11 nPs. in 1957-58 ; and Rs. 1,35,757.62 nPs. 
and Rs. 1,15,513.69 nPs. in 1958-59, respectively. The commission 
allowed to vendors was Rs. 973.85 and Rs. 2,536.91 ; Rs. 1,057.57 
and Rs. 2,650.34 ; Rs. 1,604.27 and Rs. 1,479.32 ; Rs. 948.95 and 
Rs. 2,064.74 on judicial and non-judicial stamps, respectively, for 
the corresponding periods. 

The Motor Vehicles Department. 

The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Act (IV of 1939) and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act, 1958. Under the first Act all motor vehicles 
have to be registered ; all drivers have to take out a licence, which 
is given only on their passing a prescribed test of competence ; the 
hours of work of drivers of public vehicles are restricted ; and 
third party insurance of all vehicles plying in public places 
has to be effected. It gives power to the State Governments 
to subject vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to control the 

J-2MI—36-A. 
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r umber of vehicles to be licensed for public hire, specifying theii 
r(.>utes and also the freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration 
and issue of licences and permits. 


Slate Transport Authority .—There is a State Transport Autho¬ 
rity for each State, and Regional Transport Authorities have been 
set up for convenient regions of a State. The State Transport 
Authority co-ordinates the activities of the Regional Transport 
Authorities. The Regional Transport Authority controls the 
motor transport in the region and deal.s with the issue of permits 
to different categories of transport vehicles according to the policy 
laid down by the State Transport Authority and the State Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. It also performs such duties as grant of 
authorisations to drive public service vehicles and conductors’ 
licences, taking departmental action against those permit-holders 
who contravene any condition of the permit, etc., and prescribing 
policy in certain important matters relating to motor transport in 
the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for the Thana Region with 
its headquarters at Thana has jurisdiction over the Kolaba district 
as also over the districts of Nasik, Ratnagiri, and Dhnlia. It 
consists of 12 members, including the Secretary, the other mem¬ 
bers, four official and eight non-official, being nominated by the 
State Government under sub-section (I) of section 44 of the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 

The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary, 
Member and Executive Officer of the Authority. In his capacity 
as Regional Transport Officer be is the Licensing Authority foi 
licensing drivers and the Registering Authority for registering 
vehicles. He is invested with powers for prosecuting offenders in 
cases of offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting 
under the authority of the Regional Transport Authority he is 
responsible for all the duties connected with the issue and counter¬ 
signature of authorisations to drive public service vehicles and 
conductors’ licences, and with the grant, revocation, suspension 
and cancellation of permits for public carriers, private carriers, 
stage carriages and taxi cabs. 

The immediate subordinate to the Regional Transport Officer 
at the Head Quarters is the Regional Supervisor. He assists the 
Regional Transport Officer in executing his duties and looks after 
the office administration. Whenever the Regional Transport 
Officer is nut of the headquarters, the Regional Supervisor Acts for 
him. He supervises particularly the work of Inspectors and 
Assistant Inspector at headquarters. 

There are six Motor Vehicles Inspectors and nine Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors working under the Regional Transport 
Officer, The Inspectors carry out the work of registration, inspec¬ 
tion of motor vehicles, testing of drivers and conductors, checking 
of motor vehicles and detecting of offences under the Motor Vehi¬ 
cles Act. 

1-2061—36-B. 
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The Assistant Inspectors carry out the office routine work, assist 
the Inspectors in carrying out insjtections of vehicles and also do 
the work of the Inspectors when the latter arc on tour or on special 
duty. 

This department has liaison with the Police department. The 
Police department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles 
and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends 
to references from the Motor Vehicles department regarding veri¬ 
fication of character of applicants for public service vehicle 
authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab permits, etc. It also 
helps in the verification of non-u.se of vehicles and recoveries of 
arrears of taxes and in specifying particular places for bus stops, 
etc. The District Magistrate comes into relation with this depart¬ 
ment in connection with imposition of restrictions on road trans¬ 
port, fixation of sneed limits, and location of motor stands at 
various places, etc. 

Under the Bomhay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on 
all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely for 
c.arrying out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. 
The taxes are ba.sed on the type of vehicles, (e.g. motor cycles and 
cycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.) and their laden or 
unladen weight. The Act has removed all Municipal and State 
tolls on motor vehicles. The Rules made under this Act lay down 
that when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, the 
registering authority, (i.e., the Regional Transport Officer or Assist¬ 
ant Regional Transport Officer) shall verify the particulars furnish¬ 
ed in the application for registration, {c.g., the make of the vehicle, 
its capacity, etc.,) and determine the rate of the tax for which the 
vehicle is liable. Every registered owner who wants to use or 
keep for use any vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determin¬ 
ed. In respect of Transport Vehicles the limits within which he 
intends to use the vehicle, i.e.*, whether only within the limits of a 
particular municipality or cantonment or throughout the State 
has also to be stared. A token for the payment of the tax is 
issued by the taxation authority and this has to be attached to 
and carried on the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use 
in a public place. A fresh declaration has to be made annually, 
or every time the tax has to he paid (i.e., cpiarterly, half-yearly or 
annually). The taxation authority before issuing token in 
respect of the payment of tax has to satisfy itself that every 
declaration is complete in all re.spccts and the proper amount of 
tax has been paid. Every owner of a motor vehicle has to give 
advance intimation of his intention of keeping his vehicle in 
nonuse during any period for which he does not wish to pay tax, 
and declare the place of garage while in nonuse. 

Registration Department. 

Functions .—The main functions performed by the Registration 
department are as under: — 

(rt) registration of documents under The Indian Registration 
Act (XVI of 1908); 
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(fo) registration of Marriages under (i) The Bombay Marriage 
Registration Act, 1954, (ii) The Parsee Marriage and Divorce 
Act (III of 1936), and (iil) The Special Marriage Act (III of 
1872) ; and 

(c) registration of births and deaths under , the Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Act (VI of 1886). 

Personnel. Personnel .—The Inspector-General of Registration is the Head 

of the department. Under him there is a District Registrar, for 
each di.strict who supervises, the registration work in the district. 
The Collector of the district functions as an ex-officio District 
Registrar. Under the District Registrar there are Sub-Registrars, 
In 1960, there were eight Sub-Registrars one each at Alihag, Karjat, 
Mahad, Mangaon, Panvel, Pen, Roha and Shriwardhan in Kolaha 
district. 

The Sub-Registrars at Karjat, Mahad, Panvel, Roha, and 
Shriwardhan hold their offices at the outstation. 

The Sub-Registrar, Karjat, holds his office at Khalapur for four 
days ill each of the months from February to April and June. 
The Suh'Rcgistrar, Mahad, bolds his office at Poladpur for two 
days in the second week of each of the months from January to 
June. The Sub-Registrar, Panvel, holds his office at Uran for two 
days in each of the months from January to June. The Sub- 
Registrar, Roha, holds his office at Pali for four days in each of the 
months from January to June. The Sub-Registrar, Shriwardhan, 
holds his office for three days at Mhasla and Murud, respectively, 
in the months from January to May and October to December. 

The Sub-Registry offices are provided with the necessary staff 
whose appointments are made by the District Registrar. The Sub- 
Registrars arc appointed by the Inspector-General of Registration. 

The District Registrar is required to carry out the instuctions of 
the Inspector-General of Registration in all departmental matters ; 
and, if he has any suggestions to make for the improvement of 
the registration system, he submits them to the Inspector-General. 
The District Registrar solves the difficulties encountered by the 
Sub-Registrars in the course of their day to day work. He visits 
the Sub-registry offices in his district at least once in every two 
years, and sends his memoranda of inspection to the Inspector 
General, He hears appeals and applications preferred to him 
under sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 
1908) against refusals to register documents by the Sub-Registrars 
under him. Under sections 25 and 34 of the same Act, he is 
empowered to condone delays in presentation of documents and 
appearance of executants provided the delay does not exceed four 
months, and to direct the documents concerned to be registered 
on payment of a fine not exceeding ten times the proper registra¬ 
tion fee. He is also competent to order refunds in the case of 
surcharges and to grant full or partial remission of safe custody 
fees in suitable cases, A will or codicil may be deposited with him 
under sealed cover ; and it may be registered at the cost of the 
party desiring it, after the depositor’s death. 
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senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as Inspectors of Registra¬ 
tion. Their work is to inspect the work of all Sub-Registry offices 
in their charge. The Kolaba district is under the inspector of 
Registration, Nastk Division. 


Registration of documents. —Under the Indian Registration Act 
(XVI of 1908) compulsory registration is required in the case of 
certain documents and optional registration is provided for certain 
other documents. Documents which fulfil the prescribed require¬ 
ments and for which the required stamp duty and registration 
fees are paid are registered. A record of such registered docu¬ 
ments is kept and extracts of documents affecting immoveable 
property in respect of which Record of Rights is maintained are 
sent to the offices concerned for making mutations. Certified 
copies from the preserved records of registered documents are also 
issued to parlies who apply for them. 

In all, 4,220 documents were registered in the district during 
1960. Out of these 4,077 documents falling under compulsory 
registration were of the aggregate value of Rs. 37,21,515 ; 12 docu¬ 
ments falling under optional registration were of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 66,052 and 68 documents affecting moveable property 
were of the aggregate value of Rs. 31,329 and 63 were wills. 

Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed scale, 
but the State Government have exempted or partially exempted 
levy of registration fee in respect of documents pertaining to the 
societies registered under the hombay Co-operative Societies Act 
(VII of 1925). Certain types of societies such as Urban Credit 
Societies, Central Financing Agencies and Housing Societies (form¬ 
ed of persons belonging to classes other than agriculturists or back¬ 
ward communities), enjoy restricted exemptions in respect of 
documents where the consideration does not exceed the fixed 
limit. For documents higher than the prescribed consideration 
the usual fees have to be paid. All other Co-operative Societies 
enjoy unrestricted exemption. Similarly, copies of awards under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) 
are also exempted from registration fees. 

Photo copying system. —The coping of the registered docu¬ 
ments is done in three offices in the district by means of photo¬ 
graphy and in the remaining five offices it is done by hand. 

Marriages under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 
I g£ 4 .—AW Sub-Registrars appointed under the Indian Registration 
Act, in the Old Bombay State area, have been appointed as 
Marriage Registrars under the Bombay Registration of Marriages 
Act, 1954, in respect of areas under their respective jurisdiction. 
The Act is applicable only to the headquarters of the district and 
taluka or mahal, municipal towns and cantonment areas. Marriages 
solemnised according to the religious rites of the parties concerned 
(except marriages solemnised under the Special Marriage Act, 
Indian Christian Marriage Act and the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Act) in these areas are compulsorily registerable. Infor¬ 
mation in respect of the marriages solemnised according to the 
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religious rites is to be filled in the form of memorandum prescriD- 
cd for the purpose and presented in duplicate to the Marriage 
Registrar, within 30 days from the date of the Marriage duly 
signed by the parties concerned. 

The Marriage Registrar registers the marriage memorandum in 
his office and sends its duplicate to the Registrar General of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages, Poona. 

Fees .—A fee of Re. 1 is payable as Registration fee for each 
marriage memorandum if it is presented within the prescribed 
period of 30 days. In cases of delay up to three months after the 
expiry of first 30 days, a fee of Rs, 3 is required to be paid. If the 
delay is longer a fee of Rs. 5 has to be paid. 

Any party failing to get the marriage memorandum registered 
is liable to he prosecuted under section 8 of the Act. 

During I960, the Marriage Registrars in this district have regis¬ 
tered 172 marriage memoranda. 

Marriages under the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, —Every 
Sub-Registrar, appointed under the Indian Registration Act has 
been appointed as Registrar under the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Act {III of 1936) for area under his jurisdiction. Every 
Marriage solemnised under the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act 
is required to be legistercd in the office of the Marriage Registrar 
under whose jurisdiction the marriage is solemnised. The priest 
who solemnises the marriages is required to present the marriage 
memorandum in the prescribed form. 

Fees. —A fee of Rs, 2 is payable for each marriage memorandum. 
Tills amount is kept with the Marriage Registrar as his personal 
perquisites. It is not credited to Government. 

No Marriages were registered under this Act by Marriage 
Registrars in the district during I960. 

The Headquarter Sub-Registrar, Alibag, is appointed as Marriage 
Officer under the Special Marriage Act, 1954, for Kolaha district. 
He solemnised 13 marriages, under the Act during 1960. 

The Headquarter Sub-Registrar and the District Registrar, 
Kolaha, are appointed as Registrars of Births and Deaths under the 
Births, Deaths and Marriages Act (VI of 1886), under which 
births and deaths of Europeans and others who are governed by 
the Indian Succession Act are registered. No births and deaths 
have been registered in the district during 1960 under this Act. 

Income and Expenditure. —The average annual income of the 
Registration Department in the district was Rs. 31,919 and 
average annual expenditure was Rs, 31,508, during 1958—60. 



CHAPTER 12—LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 
The Police Department 

The primary eunctions of the Police are the prevention and 
the detection of crime, the maintenance of Law and Order, the 
apprehension of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, 
treasure or private or public property of which they may be placed 
in charge and the prosecution of criminals. They have, however, 
various other duties to perform, such as control of traffic, censor¬ 
ship of plays and other performances, service of summonses, and 
warrants in criminal cases, destruction of stray dogs, inspection 
of explosives and poison shops and extinguishing fires. Apart 
from these which are imposed upon them by law, other (miscel¬ 
laneous) duties which fall upon Police Department, such as giving 
aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, verification of character, 
passports and naturalisation inquiries, etc., are entrusted to them 
tor administrative reasons, 

Under Section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) the 
superintendence of the police force throughout the State vests in 
and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of 
powers under Section 6 of the Act, the State Government 
appoints the Inspector-General of Police for the direction and 
supervision of the Police Force. The Inspector-General of Police in 
the State of Maharashtra is thus the head of the police force and 
his headquarters is at Bombay. It is the province of the Inspector- 
General to watch over the recruitment, education, housing and 
equipment of the police force and to regulate the internal organi¬ 
zation and method of working. He is assisted in his office by 
two Assistant InspectorsDeneral of Police (Officers of the rank of 
District Superintendent of Police), 

For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State has been 
divided into four Police ranges, besides Greater Bombay. These 
four ranges correspond with the four divisions for which Divi¬ 
sional Officers have been appointed. In Greater Bombay, the 
Commissioner of Police, who is second in the hierarchy, is in 
charge of the City Police . Force. The State Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department (C. I. D.) is under the control of an officer of the 
rank of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. Similarly the 
State Reserve Police Force Groups and Police Training Schools 
are in charge of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Head¬ 
quarters. Each range in the State which is in charge of a 
Deputy Inspector-General is divided into districts, each corres¬ 
ponding with the revenue district, and is in cfiarge of a District 
Superintendent of Police. Under Section 17 (1) of the Bombay 
Police Act, the District Magistrate has control over District 
Superintendent of Police and the Police Force of a district. He 
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also decides the questions of policy and of the administration of 
law within the district; but he does not interfere in the questions 
of recruitment, internal economy or organisation of the district 
force which is the province of the Inspector-General of Police. 

The District Superintendent of Police is the executive head of 
the Police Force in the district. His primary duties are to keep 
the force under his control properly trained, efficient and con¬ 
tented and to ensure by constant supervision that the prevention, 
investigation and detection of crime in his district are properly 
and efficiently dealt with by the Force. 

The Sub-Divisional Police Officers in charge of Sub-Divisions, 
who may be either Assistant Superintendents or Deputy Super¬ 
intendents, are responsible for all crime work in their charges. 
Under the general orders of the Superintendent, they are respon¬ 
sible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers and men in 
their divisions and have to hold detailed inspections of police 
stations and outposts in their charges at regular intervals. 

The Inspectors are practically entirely employed on crime work 
and supervision of bad characters and gangs in their sub-divisions. 
They are also utilised for supervising and co-ordinating the crime 
work of the different police stations in their sub-divisions. 

The Sub-Inspector of Police is the oflicer-in-charge of the police 
station. He is responsible in his charge for the prevention and 
detection of crime, and for seeing that the orders of his superiors 
are carried out and the discipline of the police under him is pro¬ 
perly maintained. 

Head constables arc subject to the orders of the Suh-Inspectora 
placed over them and of the superior officers of the police force. 
They are to report to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats 
and also to assist him in the investigation and detection of crime. 
When in charge of a particular post or circle of villages, the head 
constable acts in all police matters in concern with the heads of 
the village police. When attached to the police station, he holds 
the charge in the absence of the Sub-Inspector and looks to all 
routine work including investigation of crime. 

The constables perform such duties as they may be ordered by 
the head constables and superior police officers to perform. 

The Kolaba district is divided into two Sub-Divisions—Nor¬ 
thern and Southern Sub-Divisions. The charge of the former 
Sub-Division is being held by the District Superintendent 
of Police while that or the-latter Sub-Division is held by the Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer. In addition to the Police Headquarters, 
there are in all 15 Police Stations and 20 Outposts in the district. 
Out of the 15 Police Stations, 5 are Mahal Police Stations, 9 
Taluka Police Stations and one Police Station for Matheran which 
is a Hill Station. 
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The original strength of the District Police Force which was 
830 in 1948 rose to 1,133 by 1957. In 1958, the composition of 
the force comprising 26 officers and 864 men was as follows: — 


(1) District Superintendent of Police ... I 

(2) Inspectors ... 3 

(3) SuWnspectors ... 22 

(4) Unarmed Head Constables ... 113 

(5) Armed Head Constables ... 76 

(6) Unarmed Constables ... 285 

(7) Armed Police Constables ... 390 


The following temporary staff was sanctioned for various extra 
duties for the period ending 31-12-1958: — 

Deputy Head Constables Constables 

Extra Duties Superin- Sub-In- ,-, , --^ 

tendent spcctors Armed Un-armed Armed Un-armed 
of Police 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

. Prohibition 

• • 

5 


11 

32 

78 

!. Power-House Guard 



9 


28 


i. For increase in work as a 
result of amendment to 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

• a 

* • 

• • 

6 

* ' 

28 

k Additional Staff for S. D. 
Schenxe and for Poynad, 
Pendhar, Panvel and 
Uran Mahal, etc. 

1 

4 

13 

9 

49 

10 

Total .. 

1 

9 

22 

26 

109 

116 


The total strength, both permanent and temporary, was 3t 
officers and 1,137 men. 

The expenditure on the cstabli.shment in the district for 1958-59 
was Rs. 17,76.389. The ratio of the Police to area and population 
worked out to 1 policeman to 2.31 square miles and 1 policeman 
to 775 persons. 


Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of Police 
who belong to the Indian Police Service is made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the recommendations of the Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission. On their appointment to the service they are 
attached to the Central Police Training College, Mount Abu, for 
a period of one year and after successful com^ction of the train¬ 
ing they are sent to the States concerned for undergoing further 
training. In this State, the probationers are attached to district 
for practical training f(jr five and a half months and at the Police 
Training School, Nasik, for four and a half months before they are 
appointed to hold independent charges of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers. An Assistant Superintendent of Police is considered 
eligible for promotion to a senior post in the Indian Police Service 
cadre after completion of four years’ service from the date of 
joining. 

Of the total number of appointments of Police on the sanc¬ 
tioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police 70 per cent are 
filled in by promotion from the lower ranks of the District Police 
Force and remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment which is 
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made by the Stare Government from candidates recommended by 
tlie Maharashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates ap¬ 
pointed by direct recruitment arc attached to the Police Training 
School, Nasik, for training and are kept on probation for a period 
of three years. During the first two years of their probationary 
period, they are required to pass departmental examination pre¬ 
scribed by Government. After passing the prescribed examination, 
while at the Police Training School, they are required to 
undergo practical training in districts for a period of one year. 
They are considered for promotion to Indian Police Service cadre 
after they put in eight years' service as Deputy Superintendents of 
Police. 

Appointments of Inspectors of Police arc made by Inspector- 
General of I’olice from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police who 
are found fit for promotion. No direct recruitment is ordinarily 
made. 

Recruitment of Siib-Inspector.s is made by the Inspector-General 
of Police, both by promotion of Oliicers from the lower ranks of 
the District Police Force and by direct recruitment, 50 per cent ofi 
the vacancies being filled in by direct recruitment. Of the remain¬ 
ing 50 per cent, 25 per cent of vacancies arc filled in by depart¬ 
mental candidates passing the Police Sub-Inspector’s Course at the 
Central Police Training School. Nasik, and the remaining 25 per 
cent by promotion of oliicers from lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
the Police or from the Police Department. These candidates arc. 
in the first instance, selected for training in the Police Training 
School, Nasik, as Police Sub-In.spectors. The selection is made by 
the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a Committee of the 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police and the Principal, Central Police Training School, Nasik. 

The Police Constables arc recruited directly and the Head Con¬ 
stables generally from the ranks of Constables. However, to 
attract better men, recruitment of Head Constables is made direct 
from qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 

All the officers and men in the Ptilice Force of tlie Kolaba dis¬ 
trict, possessed the necessary educational (qualifications. 

The armament of the Kolaha District Police Force in 1958 con¬ 
sisted of five carbine machine guns, 557 rifles {.303 bore), 506 mus¬ 
kets of .410 bore and 55 revolvers. In addition to this, the Home 
Guards of the District were allotted 115 rifles of .303 bore, 20 
revolvers of .455 bore and 40 muskets of .410 bore. Five rifles of 
.22 bore arc also kept for training any member of the public who 
joins as a member of Rifle Club. 

The district has (1958) a fleet of fifteen Motor Vehicles includ¬ 
ing three vehicles allotted for prohibition work. 

Out of the 597 armed men, 560 men have been armed with 
.410 muskets and a squad of 22-meu was trained with carbine 
machineguns. Fifteen men were trained in the use of the tear gas. 

The wireless grid had a .siaric wireless station with two receivers 
and two transmitters. 
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In addition to the above, there are eight taluka Wireless Sta¬ 
tions in the district at Alibag, Mahad, Murud, Panvel, Uran, 
Shrivvardhan, Nagothana and Motor Launch Shakti, with the 
Control Station at Alibag. 

These stations work on radio teleplione system. 

Ill addition to one Head Wireless Operator and two Wireless 
Operators, one post of Radio Mechanic is sanctioned for this dis¬ 
trict for looking to the maintenance of the Wireless Station. 

With a view to providing the armed force which may be re¬ 
quired at any place in the State to deal with any disnirbance or 
emergency, the State Reserve Police trained more or less on mili¬ 
tary lines and equipped witli modern weapons has been organised 
and stationed in groups at important centres in the State each 
group being under the control of a Commandant of the rank of 
Superintentfent of Police assisted by the necessary staff of ofiicers 
of different ranks. The groups are provided with wireless sets 
and transport. 

In 1958, the following were the figures of crime in the Kolaba 
district: — 

(<t) Total number of non-cognizable crimes ... 626 

(6) Total number of cognizable cases reported 5,789 

to the Police. 

(c) Total number of cognizable cases dealt 1,188 
with by Magistrates. 


The following figures represented the variations in crime dur 
ing the quinquennium 1954—58; — 


(1) 

1954 

(2) 

1955 

(3) 

1956 

(4) 

1957 

(5) 

1958 

(6) 

(a) Non-Cognizablc Crime, .. , 

.. 3,874 

787 

415 

469 

626 

(b) Police Cognizable Crime, .. 

.. 3,885 

3,005 

4,257 

4,760 

5,789 

(c) Reported Cognizable Crime, 

.. 3,906 

3,036 

4,313 

4,806 

5,872 

(d) Magisterial Cognizable Crime, 

21 

31 

56 

46 

83 


Real serious crime, including (I) murders and cognate crime. 
(2) dacoities, (3) robberies, (4) house-breaking and thefts, (5) 
thefts, including cattle thefts, (6) receiving stolen property and 
(7) rioting varied as follows from 1949 to 1958; — 


1949 

« • ■ ■ 

738 

1954 



. 580 

1950 

• • • • 

968 

1955 



541 

1951 


864 

1956 



. 771 

1952 

• • • • 

761 

1957 



. 870 

1953 

« • « • 

699 

1958 



. 877 

Incidence of cognizable crime per 
Hows during the years (1949—-58); — 

thousand 

persons 

varied 

1949 

• • • • 

092 

1954 

« • 

• • • 

. 0-64 

1950 

• • « • 

1 06 

1955 

« « 

• • « 

. 0-60 

1951 

« • « • 

0 95 

1956 

• « 

« • « 

. 0-85 

1952 

« • • • 

084 

1957 


• • • 

. 0-96 

1953 

a • • • 

0-77 

1958 

• • 


. 0-96 
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CHAPTER 12. In 1958 the prosecuting staff in the district consisted of one 
Law~Order Senior Police Prosecutor and seven Police Prosecutors. The total 
and llustice. number of cases conducted by the prosecution staff in 1958 was 
Police. 3,044, out of which 1,027 ended in conviction. 

Prosecuting Staff In the Anti-Corruption Branch, in 1958, there were in all 13 
and Prosecutions. Corruption Trap Cases. The disposal of the cases was as follows: — 


Total reported .. - - .. .. .. 13 

Convicted .. - .. .. .. .. 3 

Acquitted .. .... .. .. 2 

Pending departmental enquiry .. .. .. 3 

Pending trial .. .. .. .. ,. 2 

Departmental acquittal .. .. .. .. 1 

Pending investigation .. .. .. 


Out of 13 cases, only three cases pertained to the Police Depart¬ 
ment. 

Housing. Of the total strength of 1,103 policemen (permanent and tem¬ 

porary), 583 were housed in Government quarters. Of the 27 Sub- 
Inspectors, nine Sub-Inspectors and one Inspector were provided 
with Government quarters. 

Hospital. A Clinic has been started at police headquarters, for the benefit 

of the children and families of the Policemen. The official of the 
Civil Hospital, Alibag, visits the Police Lines and the clinic twice 
a week. Necessary medical aid such as medicines, injections, 
etc., for deserving cases is also provided on the recommendations 
of the doctor. 

The department provides for children’s park, poultry farm, car¬ 
pentry st^uad, sewing class, vegetable garden, barber’s shop, milk 
centre, literacy class, water storage tank and reading room at the 
police headquarters at Alibag and also supplies radio sets at some 
of the police stations. 

The District Police is helped by the Village Police. The total 
number of Police Patils and other village servants was 2,135 and 
2,090 respectively during 1958. The total cost incurred on this 
account was Rs. 1,98,582.28. 

Under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867), the con¬ 
trol of the Village Police vests in the District Magistrate. The 
District Magistrate may, however, delegate any of his authority 
to the District Superintendent of Police. Tlierc are 1,965 villages 
in the district. Each village or a group of villages has a Police 
Patil. The Police Patil is required to collect information regard¬ 
ing suspicious strangers and send it to the Police station. He has 
to keep a strict watch over the movements of bad characters 
under surveillance of the Police. He is to give information to the 
police station of any offence committed in the village. When the 
patrolling policeman goes to the village, he has to give the infor¬ 
mation he possesses about all events in the village. It is the duty 
of the village Police Patil to render assistance to any sick traveller 
and maintain law and order in the village. 

The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised under the 
Bombay Home Guards Act, III of 1947, and is intended to sup¬ 
plement the ordinary police force in relation to the protection of 
persons, security of property and public safety and such other 
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services to the public as they may be called upon to perform. It 
is essentially a civilian body but is nevertheless bound by disci¬ 
pline of a standard equal to that of any military organisation. 
The District Unit of the Home Guards Organisation consists of a 
Commandant and several subordinate Officers in command of 
divisions, companies, platoons, sections, etc. Appointments of 
Home Guards are made by the District Commandant from 
amongst the persons who are fit and willing to serve as Home 
Guards and appointments of Officers are made after a period of 
service in the ranks on consideration of the capabilities of the 
Home Guards concerned. Home Guards receive initial training 
in subjects like lathi training, weapon training, traffic control, 
prohibition and excise laws, first-aid, mob fighting, guard and 
escort drill, etc. A Home Guard gets powers, privileges and 
obligations of a Home Guard under the Home Guards Act and 
Rules made thereunder only when called out for duty under the 
orders of the District Superintendent of Police. At other times, 
a Home Guard is on the same footing as an ordinary citizen. 
When he is called out to aid the Police he gets duty allowance of 
not less than Rs. 2 and of not more than Rs. 3 per day, as deter¬ 
mined by the Commandant. 

The Kolaba Home Guards Unit was started on April 9, 1948. 
The organisation in the district consists of a District Command¬ 
ant, Second-in-Command, Quarter Master, Staff Officer, Prohb 
bition Staff Officer, Publicity Staff Officer, “Training’' I, II and 
Staff Officer. “Admini.stration”. Home Guards centres have been 
opened at AUbag, Pen, Panvel, Uran, Karjat, Pali, Roha, Man- 
gaon, Mahad and Murud in the district, .each under the command 
of Officer Commanding, Home Guards Taluka Unit. Besides 
this, there is also one Women Home Guards Unit at Alibag. 
The total strength of the Home Guards in the district was 443 in 
1960. 

Kolaba Home Guards have been helping the Police in main¬ 
taining order on occasions such as fairs, festivals, processions, 
elections, etc. A good number of prohibition cases have been 
detected with the assistance of Kolaba Home Guards. Kolaba 
Home Guards also take active part in various social services. 

Apart from the useful service the organisation is rendering 
to the district, it also does a great deal for its members. It has 
inculcated in them a sense of discipline and responsibility. The 
training camps teach them to live with one another and develop 
team spirit apart from keeping the men physically fit. Number 
of District Training Camps of the duration of seven days and 
one day’s Refresher Training Camps have been held for impart¬ 
ing varied training to the members of the Home Guards. 

With a view to provide an opportunity to villagers to cultivate 
among themselves and also towards their villages a sense of civic 
duty, an organisation known as “Village Defence Party” has been 
formed in the districts of the Old Bombay State. These village 
defence parties are very useful for the defence of villages against 
depredations of dacoits and other types of criminals. It is a body 
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of public-spirited and able-bodied villagers between the age of 20 
and 50, who voluntarily enroll themselves as members of the 
party. 

For each district there is a police officer of the rank of a Sub- 
Inspector for the supervision of the Village Defence Parties in the 
district and is designated as the Village Defence Officer. In this 
district Police Sub-Inspector, Pen, has been appointed as Village 
Defence Officer, for the district in addition to his own duties. He 
is assisted by a Joint Village Defence Officer who is a citizen wil¬ 
ling to work in an honorary capacity under the Village Defence 
OfiiccT. There is one Joint Assist.'int Village Defence Officer 
selected from the public for each of the following talukas: — 

(1) Alibag. (2) Pen, (3) Panvel, (4) Karjat, (5) Khalapur, (6) 
Mangaon, (7) Roha, (8) Mahad and (9) Poladpur. 

There is no Assistant Village Defence Officer of the rank of a 
Head Constable. The Assistant Joint Village Defence Officers 
work under the supervision of the respective Police Sub-Inspcctors 
of the respective police stations. Under these Taluka Officers, 
there is a Kotwal mr each village organisation. The Kotwal is a 
resident of the village appointed by the District Superintendent 
of Police on the recommendations of the Assitant Village Defence 
Officer. The Kotwal is in charge of the village defence })art.y, the 
men in the party being recommended hy the Kotwal and other 
Officer in order to become eligible for joining it. Joint Village 
Defence Officer and Joint Assistant Village Defence Officers get 
permanent travelling allowance at Rs. 35 per month and Rs. 22.75 
per month respectively. 

The whole defence organisation in the district is subordinate to 
the District Superintendent of Police who in turn is under the 
control of the District Magistrate. 

In order to create confidence among the members of the Village 
Defence Parties a few selected villagers arc given arms licences 
and these men are expected to arm themselves with such guns as 
they might be able to procure on their ow-n or with the help of 
the Superintendent of Police. 

Members of the Village Defence Parties handle firearms in a 
seriousi emergency. The District Superintendent of Police 
arranges to train in musketry, a few men selected by the Village 
Defence Officer from each village defence party. Each man 
selected is expected to fire ten rounds of ammunition in the first 
year and five rounds every subsequent year. 

The Village Defence Parties are intended merely for self-defence 
and do not possess any of the powers of Police Officers. Every 
act which the members of such parties may perform must be 
such as may be justified by the principles of the right of private 
defence of person and property as laid down in the Indian Penal 
Code. No act, therefore, of a member of Village Defence Party 
which ■ is not justified by that right is condoned merely because 
of such person being a member of a village defence party, 
organised or working under the supervision of the Police. 

Up to the end of 1958, village defence parties were formed in 
1,272 villages of the district and they had a strength of 37,884. 
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The Jail Department 

There is neither a Disirict Prison nor a Central Prison in the 
district. All categories of prisoners convicted and sentenced to 
three months and less are confined in Alibag Headquarter Sub- 
Jail. Casual Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment ranging bet¬ 
ween three months and two years are transferred to the Thana 
District Prison and those sentenced for more than two years to the 
Yeravda Central Prison. All habitual and juvenile' prisoners from 
the district are transferred to the Nasik Road Central Prison and 
Dhulia District Prison, respectively. 

The Sub-jail at Alibag is classified as Class III Headquarter 
Sub-jail and a Jailor, Group II is in charge of this sub-jail and is 
designated as the Jailor-ei^m-Supcrintendent. There is only one 
unarmetl jail-guard at the Alibag sub-jail. The sub-jail is at pre¬ 
sent guarded by the armed guards from the Police Department 
who will be replaced by the jail-guards (armed) from the Jail De¬ 
partment after housing arrangements for them are made. 

Short-term prisoners of the district with sentences ranging from 
one week to a month are accommodated in the Taluka Subsidiary 
Jails which are located at Karjat, Khalapur, Mahad, Mangaon, 
Murud, Poladpur, Panvel, Pen, Roha, Pali (Sudhagad) and Uran. 

These sub-jails are classified as class III sub-jails. The adminis' 
tration of these suh-jails is entered to the Revenue Department. 

The Police lock-ups in the district are under the direct control 
of the Inspector-General of Police, Maharashtra State, Bombay. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, subject to the orders 
of the State Government, general control and Superintendence 
over all prisons and jails in the State. He is assisted by Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Superintendent of Jail Industries and 
the other necessary staff. 

The Executive Officer in charge of Central or District Prison is 
the Superintendent who is vested with the executive management 
of the prison in all matters relating to internal economy, disci¬ 
pline, labour, punishment and control generally subject to the 
orders and authority of the Inspector-General. Under him are 
subordinate Executive Officers (Deputy Superintendents) and 
ministerial subordinates. The convict officers (i.e., prisoners pro¬ 
moted to the ranks of convict overseers and night watchmen under 
the Jail Rules) assist the jail guards in their executive duties. The 
services of well-behaved convict overseers are being utilised now 
for doing patrolling duty outside the sleeping barracks hut inside 
the jail at night time. The main wall and the outer yards are 
always manned for duty by the guarding staff. 

The post of the Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an 1. C. S. or an I, A. S. officer or by promotion 
from amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Central Prisons (i.e., including the holder of the post 
of the Deputy Inspector-General or by transfer of a suitable 
bfficef in Maharashtra Medical Service, Class I, or by direct 
recruitment). 
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The Superintendents of Central Prisons are officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons. iThe 
Senior most Superintendent of Central Prison is usually appointed 
to hold the post of Deputy Inspector-General in consultation with 
the Public Service Commission. The Superintendents of District 
Prisons are appointed both by direct recruitment or by promotion 
from amongst Jailors in Grade I in the proportion of 1:2. 
Jailors in Grade I are also appointed both by direct recruitment 
and by departmental promotion from amongst Jailors in Grade II 
in the proportion of 1:2. The candidates for direct recruitment 
to the post of Superintendent of a District Prison and/or Jailor 
Grade I must hold a bachelor’s degree with honours. They are 
recommended for appointment by the State Public Service Com¬ 
mission. A diploma in Sociology or Penology is considered to be 
an additional qualification. Appointments to Jailors, Grade II are 
made by the Inspector-General by promotion of Jailors in Grade 
III. Appointments to Jailors, Grade III arc also made by the 
Inspector-General. However, 50 per cent, of the posts are open 
to outside candidates who must necessarily be graduates, while 
the remaining posts are filled in by promotion of suitable depart¬ 
mental candidates who have passed the S. S. C. or its equivalent 
examination. The candidates for appointment to the post of 
Jailor Grade III are interviewed by a Selection Board consisting 
of the Inspector-General and two Superintendents of Prisons who 
are nominated by Government. The posts of sepoys are filled in 
by direct recruitment and the ’higher posts from the guarding 
establishment are generally filled in by promotion according to 
seniority. 

But if suitable persons according to the seniority are not avail¬ 
able, appointments to the posts in higher grade arc made by 
selection from amongst the members of the next lower rank or 
by nomination of candidates with some high academic qualifica¬ 
tions fixed for similar posts. 

Appointment to the posts of Junior Clerks are made by nomina¬ 
tion from amongst candidates who must have passed the S. S. C. 
Examination or its equivalent. Appointment to the Ministerial 
posts in higher grade are made by promotion generally accord¬ 
ing to seniority from amongst the members of the next lower 
rank. Medical Officers are drafted for services in Jail Department 
for a period of two years from the Medical Department. 

The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive theoretical 
as well as practical training in Jail Officers’ Training School at 
Yeravda on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. A 
comprehensive training programme in correctional administra¬ 
tion has been prescribed for the said purpose and a course of 
training has been chalked out which is designed to meet the 
actual requirements of jail guards in discharging their daily 
duties satisfactorily. 

An accounts test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and 
non-Gazetted superior staff of the Jail Department. 
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A Physical Training Inspector visits the Jails in the State in CHA PTE R 12 
rotation and imparts training in drill, games and other physical Order 

activities both to the inmates of the jail and also to the jail and justice. 

guards. TrSg. 


Thus it will be seen that due care has . been taken to ensure 
that every jail officer and every jail subordinate gets adequate 
opportunities to acquaint himself with the theoretical as well as 
the practical side of his duties, so that he can discharge them 
satisfactorily. The training programme has in fact gained an 
important place in Jail Administration. 


Part of the guarding establishment is armed. This section Guarding 
serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in im- Establishment 
mediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or in extra mural 
gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape or other emergency. 

It is also available to mount guard over particularly dangerous 
prisoners or prisoners sentenced to death w'ho are termed as 
“condemned prisoners ’. 


No post of matron is sanctioned for headquarter sub-jails ; but Matron, 
the Superintendent is empowered to engage a matron locally as 
long as a woman prisoner is serving her sentence in jail. 

No medical staff is sanctioned for headquarter suh-jails; but the Medical Officer. 
Medical Service Officers in charge of the local Government dis¬ 
pensary or the Medical Officer attached to the Local Board or 
Municipal dispensary stationed at or nearest to the place wheie 
the suh-jail is situated is deemed to be the Medical Officer of the 
Jail. He receives no extra pay for the jail duty but is entitled to 
an allowance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 per month if the daily average 
number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 80 respectively. He 
has to visit the sub-jail regularly at. least twice a week and also 
at such other time as he may be sent for, to attend cases 
of serious illness or to examine newly admitted prisoners. 

A small stock of medicines is always >kept in the sub-jail office to 
treat minor cases of illness, etc., and serious cases arc transferred 
to the local Government dispensary for treatment. 

Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II by the Court after ^ 
taking into consideration their status in society and also the 
nature of the offence. They are further classified as casual, habi¬ 
tual, undertrial and security or detenue. There is no separate 
class of political prisoners but certain rules which do not allow thc 
grant of facilities and privileges on the score of length of sen¬ 
tence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of Gov¬ 
ernment. Prisoners are also grouped as “short-termers, medium- 
termers and long-termers”. Prisoners with a sentence up to three 
months arc classed as short-termers, those sentenced to a period 
of three months and above but up to two years are classified as 
medium-termers and those sentenced to two years and above are 
classified as long-termers. Headquarter sub-jails are meant for 
the confinement of short-term prisoners and undertrial prisoners 
only. 

J-2061—37-A. 
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A Jail Reforms Committee was appointed by Government in 
1946 and in their report published in August 1947 the Committee 
made several recommendations to ■ Government calculated to 
bring about the reformation of the prisoner and Government 
accepted many of those recommendations. The rules for the 
treatment have been liberalised. With the Abolition of Whipping 
Act vide Bombay Act No. XXXIX of 1957, flogging as a jail 
punishment is stopped altogether, Punishments of penal diet 
and gunny clothing have been abolished. Rules about letters and 
interviews have also been liberalised. 

Jail canteens have been opened in main jails only; where 
eatables, drinks, fruits, etc., are available for sale to prisoners oui 
of their earnings. The canteen thus serves as an incentive to 
prisoners to work and earn wages. 

Profits accruing from canteen transactions are utilised for pur¬ 
chase of articles like radios, hooks, equipment for stage perfor¬ 
mances and such articles to promote welfare of prisoners. 

Only long-termers come within the ambit of the ride on the 
subject. Prisoners confined in the main prisons are granted 
liberal remissions. These are classified below: — 

(1) Ordinary remission, 

(2) Annual good conduct remission. 

(3) Special remission. 

(4) Blood donation remission. 

(5) Remission for conservancy work. 

(6) Remission for physical training. 

In addition, State remission is awarded by Government on 
occasions of public rejoicing. It is granted unconditionally and 
cannot be forfeited under any circumstances. 

Work is arranged according'to the prisoner's health. On ad¬ 
mission, the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who 
classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. A work 
allotment committee is constituted for central and district jails, 
the members of which have to take into account health conditions 
of the prisoners, their aptitude, past experience, etc., and assign 
suitable work for newly admitted prisoners with a sentence of 
six months and above. Any changes in the work so allotted to 
prisoners by the Committee have to he effected only with the con¬ 
currence of the members of the Committee. No such committee 
is to be appointed for short-term prisoners. 

Medium-term and long-term prisoners, so also security and 
undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work, are paid l/5th of the 
wages, which are paid normally for similar work outside, pro¬ 
vided they complete their daily quota of task to the satisfaction 
of the authorities concerned. 

A prisoner may he released on parole in case of serious illness 
or death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or 
for any other sufficient cause. The period .spent on parole will 
not be counted as part of the sentence. Prisoners who apply for 
parole on false grounds or who abuse the concession or commit 

J-2061—37-B. 
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breaches of any of the conditions of parole are liable to be 
punished. Enquiries as regards genuineness of the grounds ad¬ 
vanced in the application are made through the local Revenue 
and Police officers. 

Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled 
to being released on furlough for a period of two weeks which 
will be counted as a part of sentence. 

A Board of Visitors composing of official and non-official visi¬ 
tors is appointed for every headquarter sub-jail and taluka sub¬ 
jails. There are ordinarily four non-official visitors for the head¬ 
quarter sub-jail out of which two are members of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Legislature and two are nominated by Government of 
whom one is a lady visitor. The appointment of non-official 
visitors other than members of the Maharashtra Legislature is 
made for a period, not exceeding three years. Persons who in 
the opinion of Government are interested in prison administra¬ 
tion and are likely to take interest, in the welfare of prisoners 
both while they are in prison and after their release are nominated 
by Government on the Board of Visitors on the recommendation 
of the District Magistrate concerned and Inspector-General of 
Prisons. Tlie Chairman of the Board of Visitors who is usually 
the District Magistrate arranges for a weekly visit to the prison 
by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly meetings of the 
Board are also convened. Non-official visitors are also allowed to 
visit the prison on any day and at any time during the day in 
addition to the weekly visit arranged by, the Chairman, The 
Board records in the visitor’s book its observations after the 
detailed inspection of the jails. Any remark at the quarterly 
meeting or at the weekly visits deserving special and prompt dis¬ 
posal is immediately forwarded by the Superintendent to the 
Inspector-General for necessary orders with such remarks as the 
former may desire to offer. 

In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
year by the prisoners themselves, and the Jailor and the Super¬ 
intendent consult the committee which is known as "Jail Pan- 
chayat Committee” in m^itters of discipline and general welfare 
of prisoners. 

Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of the three R’s under the supervision of literate con¬ 
victs and paid teachers who are appointed only at some of the 
main jails in the State. Regular annual examinations are held 
in the jail by the Deputy Educational Inspector. For the pay¬ 
ment of remuneration towards conducting literacy classes in jail, 
Education Department gives a grant-in-aid of which 25 per cent, 
is given to the convict teachers as an encouragement after the 
quarterly examination of the students (prisoners) are held and 
the rest of the, amount is utilised towards the purchase of books, 
boards, etc., required for the literacy classes. Films of educa¬ 
tional and reformative value arc also exhibited by the District 
or Regional Publicity officer. 
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The daily jail routine extends from 5-15 a.m. to 9-30 p.m. 
The actual working hours are from 8-15 a.m. to 10-45 a.m. and 
1145 a.m. to 4-15 p.m., (i.e., 7 hours in all) and other parts of 
routine include time for meditation, congregational prayers, 
physical training, games, .social engagements, talks, singing of 
devotional songs, education classes and reading of newspapers and 
books. Central and District Prisons in the State have extensive 
factories comprising various sections like textile, carpentry, 
smithy, niochi, etc. Prisoners in headquarter sub-jail are em¬ 
ployed in gardens attached to the Jail, prison services like sweep¬ 
ing of barracks, kitchen, conservancy, etc., and on works like 
manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape, etc. 

The authorised accommodation .—Daily average population of 
the Alibag sub-jail in Kolaha district for the year 1958 was as 
under: — 


Daily average No. for the 
Sanctioned accommodation year 1958 

Name of Jail , ----——^ r- -^t 

Men Women Total Men Wor.aen Total 


1, Alibag Sub-jail 21 20 41 26 0 26 


Directorate of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correcttonal Wing). 

In Maharashtra State there are live pieces of Social legislation’ 
the aim of three of which is to protect children and to prevent 
juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual 
criminals. The latter three are (1) the Bombay Children Act, 1948 
(2) the Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 1929, and (3) the Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1938. The remaining two are the 
Bombay Beggars Act, 1945, for prevention of begging and the 
Bombay Habitual Offenders’ Restriction Act, 1947, dealing with 
prevention of crime and 'treatment of offenders. While the 
Children Act deals with children below 16 years of age, the Bor¬ 
stal Schools Act is applied to adolescents between 16 and 21, and 
the Probation of Offenders Act provides for offenders of any age, 
especially those between 21 and 25 and those who have not com¬ 
mitted offences punishable with death or transportation for life. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating 
to custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also for trial of youthful offenders. It 
gives protection to the neglected, the destitute or those living in 
immoral surroundings, or in moral danger ; uncontrollable children 
reported as such by their parents; children, especially female 

I There are also following two Childern Acts prevalent in the respective 
Divisions 

Children Act Division or area 

1. The Hyderabad Children Act, 1951 .. Marathwada. 

2. The C, P. and Berar Children Act, 1928 ■ .. Vidarbha, 
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childfen, used for begging and other purposes by mercenary per¬ 
sons, and to those young delinquents who either in the company 
or at the instigation of older persons or by themselves have com¬ 
mitted offences under the various laws of the land. Such children 
are taken charge of either hy the police or by officers known as 
probation officers and in most cases are kept in remand homes. 
A remand home is primarily meant as a place where a child can 
be safely accommodated during the period its case is being consi¬ 
dered and it is also meant to be a centre where a child’s character 
and behaviour can be minutely observed and its needs fully provi¬ 
ded for by wise and careful consideration. After enquiries regard¬ 
ing their home conditions and antecedents have been completed, 
they are placed before special courts known as juvenile courts and 
dealt with according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the 
home conditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is need¬ 
ed is only friendly guidance and supervision, the children are res¬ 
tored to their parents and placed under the supervision of a train¬ 
ed probation officer. If the home conditions are unwholesome and 
uncongenial the children are committed to institutions known as 
certified schools or “Fit Person Institutions”. “Fit Person” includes 
any association established for the reception or protection of 
children. At these schools or institutions the children receive 
training according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, 
smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming, goat- 
rearing, gardening, caiic-work, knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, 
when implicated in any offence along with adult offenders, have 
to be tried separately in juvenile courts without the paraphernalia 
of the criminal courts. The technique employed in Juvenile 
Courts is entirely different from that in adult courts. Juvenile 
Courts are held in remand homes. Penal terms are avoided, and 
even the word “punishment” has. been dropped from the enact¬ 
ment in describing tlie treatment to be meted out. The children 
are regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults. 

Adolescent criminals coining under the Borstal Schools Act arc 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Dharwar, 
Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and stationery, and 
smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents 
sent to this school arc given such individual training and other 
instruction and arc subjected to such disciplinary and moral in¬ 
fluences as will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found 
to be too incorrigible ‘or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal 
School are transferred to the juvenile section of the Yeravda prison. 
Similarly, if the Inspector-General of Prisons thinks that any 
prisioner in the juvenile section can he better treated to his 
advantage if he is sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly 
transferred. Both juveniles and adolescents, when they have finish¬ 
ed a certain period of residence in the institutions to which they 
are sent and acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, 
under a licence as prescribed under the rules, to live in their 
homes, or if they are destitutes, in “after-care hostels” (institutions 
run by non-official agencies), under supervision, and efforts are 
made to find employment for them. 
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For the proper enforcement' of the legislative enactments men¬ 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided. 
The non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra State 
Probation and After-Care Association, Poona, with a net-work of 
affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After-Care 
Associations. These associations provide remand homes and after¬ 
care hostels and also direct probation officers to make enquiries 
regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children and 
also to supervise the young persons released either directly by 
courts or on licence from certified schoofs and the Borstaf School, 
Dharwar. 

The officiaf agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare (Correc¬ 
tional and non-Correctional Administration Wings), Poona. The 
work under the juvenile branch was transferred from the Educa¬ 
tion Department to the Labour and Social Welfare Department 
from the 1st of Decemlrer, 1956. Later on, from 1st of November 
1957 the work under the former Juvenile and Beggars Department 
and the work under the Backward Class .Welfare Department have 
been combined and a new Directorate of Social Welfare has been 
established for the State including the integrated areas. There are 
now the following three Wings of the Directorate of Social Wel¬ 
fare under the control of the Director of Social Welfare: — 

(1) Backward Class Wing.— 

For all Backward Class Welfare activities. 

(2) Correctional Administration Wing: — 

Children Act work (Juvenile Branch and State Association 
Branch), 

Beggars Act work, 

Habitual Offenders Restriction work, 

Bombay Probation of Offenders Act work. 

(3) Non-Correctional Administration Wing: — 

(1) Moral and Social Hygiene Programme and other plan 

schemes including report and research. 

(2) Physically Handicapped branch. 

The Backward Class Wing is headed by the Joint Director of 
Social Welfare. The Correctional Wing is headed by the Deputy 
Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration), who is 
also eAT-officio Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Chief Inspector 
of Certified Institutions and Reclamation Officer for the respective 
legislations, viz., (1) the Bombay Children Act. (2) the Bombay 
Beggars Act and (3) the .Habitual Offenders Restriction Act. 
Except the work under the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 
which is controlled by the Home Department at the Secretariar 
level, all work of the Corretiona] Administration Wing and non- 
Correctional Admini.stration Wing is controlled by the Labour 
and Social Welfare Department through the Director of Social 
Welfare. The third Wing is headed by the Deputy Director of 
Social Welfare (for other social welfare activities). 
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So far as this district is concerned the Beggars Act has been CHAt-TER 12 


applied only to the Elephanta Caves. There is a Government 
Leprosy Hospital at Pui (Roha taluka) in the district run by the 
Directorate of Social Welfare. 

The Bombay Children Act, 1948, Parts V and VI, have been 
made applicable only to the village of Pui, taluka Roha, with effect 
from 23rd December 1954. Part VII (Youthful Offenders) of the 
Act has been applied to the entire district. There are no institu¬ 
tions, such as remand home, juvenile court or certified school in 
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this district. 


The Act has been applied to the district of Kolaba. There are Habitual Offenders 
no settlements established, hence the settlers are interned and sent Restnctkn Act, 
to the Bijapur Industrial and Agricultural Settlement, which has 
been transferred to the Mysore State after the Reorganisation of 
States. 


The Act has not yet been made applicable to the Kolaba dis- Bombay Probation 
^ rr Offenders 

Act, 1938. 


There is one Reception Centre at Panvel established by Govern. Institutions under 
ment. It is meant to serve in the field of preventive or rescue and Social 

work among women and girls and deals with the cases of victimi- Programme, 

sation and exploitation as also with women and girls released from 
institutions including rescue homes and correctional institutions. 

The Reception Centre, Panvel, has been declared as “Protective 
Home” under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls’ Act, 1956. The maximum accommodation of the Centre is 
25. At present (September 1959) there are 7 inmates in the Centre, 

The Judicial Department 

The District Judge, Kolaba, is the highest judicial authority in Judicial,— 
the district and presides over the District Court. Under Article District 
233 of the Constitution of India, appointments, postings and pro 
motion of District Judges* are to be made by the Governor in 
consultation with the High Court; and under Article 234, appoint¬ 
ments of persons other than District Judges to the judicial ser- 
vicef are made by the Governor in accordance with rules made hy 
him after consultation with the State Public Service Commission 


and with the High Court. Dnder Article 235, the control over the 
District Court and the Courts subordinate to it, including the post¬ 
ing and promotion of, and the grant of leave to, persons belong’ 
ing to the judicial service and holding any post inferior to the 
post of District Judge, is vested in the High Court. 


The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdiction Civil Courw. 
in the district, and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees and 
orders up to the value of Rs, 10,000 passed by the subordinate 
courts from which an appeal can be preferred. The District Judge 
exercises general control over all the Civil Courts and their esta¬ 
blishment and inspects the proceedings of these Courts. 


•Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “District Julge’’ 
includes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a small Ciuse 
court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge. 

tArticle 236 of the Constitution of India, “Judicial Service” is described as 
a Service consisting exclusively of persons intended to 611 the post of district judge 
and other civil judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges, 
[tinior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of a Civil 
fudge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits and proceed¬ 
ings of a Civil' nature wherein the subject-matter does not exceed 
Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Division) 
oxtiriids to all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature irres¬ 
pective of the value of the subject-matter. Appeals in suits or 
proceedings wherein the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,WO 
in value are taken to the District Court, while in those wherein 
the subject-matter exceeds in value Rs, 10,000 are taken direct lo 
the High Court. 

At Alibag, there arc two Courts of the Civil Judge, one of 
Senior Division and one of Junior Division. There is no perma¬ 
nent Civil Judge, Senior Division, posted at Alibag as the work is 
insuHicient, On the report of the District Judge, the Civil Judge. 
Senior Division, from outside the district is sent on deputation to 
Alibag when there is suHicient work for hearing. In absence of 
the Civil Judge, Senior Division, the charge of that Court remains 
with the District Judge, who disposes of only urgent matters relat¬ 
ing to the jurisdiction of the Court of the Civil judge, Senior 
Division. Besides Alibag, there are Courts of Junior Division at 
eight places namely Pen, Panvel, Karjat, Roha-Pali (linked Courts), 
Mangaon, Mahad and Murud. The Court of the Civil Judge, 
Roha, sits at Roha from 1st to 15th of a month and at Pali, from 
16di to the end of the month. The period of. sitting at Pali is, 
howetef, curtailed to 10 days in a month, if necessary. All the 
Civil Judges are also invested with criminal powers and they are 
Judicial Magistrates with First Class powers. 

The District Judge, Kolaba, is also the Senior Judge of the dis¬ 
trict, The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases whicli are com¬ 
mitted to lus Court by the Judicial M.-igistrates after preliminary 
enquiry and hears appeals against the decisions of the subordinate 
Magistrates. 

The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State into 
two categories, viz. (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Executive 
Magistrates, Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes: — 
(I) Judicial Magistrates and_ (2) Executive Magistrates. Judi¬ 
cial Magistrates arc of the following classes: — 

(1) Presidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the First 
Class; (3) Magistrates of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates of 
the Thu’d Class; and (5) Special Judicial Magistrates. 

Executive Magistrates fall under the following classes; — 

(1) District Magistrates; (2) Sub-divisional Magistrates; (3) 
Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially 
empowered by the State Government; and (5) Special Executive 
Magistrates. 

The State Government may, in consultation with the High Court, 
direct any two or more Judicial .Magistrates in any place outside 
Greater Bombay to sit together as a bench and invest such bench 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the First, Second or Third 
class. 
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Special Judicial Magistrates are appointed by the State Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the High Court to try particular cases 
or classes of cases or cases generally in. any local area. Special 
Executive Magistrates are appointed by the State Government for 
particular areas, or for the performance of particular functions. 

Ail Judicial Magistrates and Benches of Judicial Magistrates are 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to time make 
rules or give special orders as to the distribution of bu.sincss among 
them. 


All Executive Magistrates arc subordinate to the District Magis¬ 
trates. Their powers and functions are detailed in paragraphs 
III-A, IV and V of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping the peace oi 
for good behavious, however, lie from Executive Magistrates to 
the Court of Ses.sions (Section 406, Criminal Procedure Code) 
The State Government has power by notification to direct that 
appeals from such orders made by a Magistrate other than the 
District Magistrate shall lie to the District Magistrate and not to 
the Court of Sessions. Again, under Section 406-A of the Code 
any person aggrieved by an order refming to accept or rejecting a 
surety under Section 122 may appeal against such order, if made 
by a District Magistrate, to the Court of Session. Under Section 
435 (4) the High Court is empowered to call for and examine 
the record of any proceeding under Section 143 (prohibition of 
repetition of nuisance), 144 (temporary order in urgent cases of 
nuisance or apprehended danger) and 145 (procedure where dis¬ 
putes, as to immoveable property is likely to cause breach of the 
peace), even though such proceeding was before an Executive 
Magistrate. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Tlilrd, Second 
and First class are detailed in Schedule III, parts I, II and III 
resptetively of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). 
They may be invested with additional powers by the State Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the High Court, and these additional 
powers are detailed in Schedule IV of the Code. They are compe¬ 
tent to pass the following sentences:— 

(a) Magistrate with First (I) Imprisonment for a term not 


Class powers. 


(b) Magistrate with 
Second Class powers. 


(c) Magistrate with 
Third Class powers. 


exceeding 2* years, including 
such solitary confinement as 
is authorised by law. 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000 

(3) Whipping. 

(1) Imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding 6 months, including 
such solitary confinement as 
is authorised by law, 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200- 

(1) Imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one month, 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50* 
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The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act came into force on July 1, 1953, but there arc no Resident 
Magistrates appointed in Kolaba district. 

The Court of the Judicial Magistrate with First Class Powers, 
Uran, is linked with the Court of the Civil Judge and Judicial 
Magistrate with First Class Powers, Pen, for criminal work only. 
Similarly, the Court of the Civil Judge and Judicial Magistrate 
with First Class Powers, Pali, is linked with the Court of the Civil 
Judge and Judicial Magistrate with First Class Powers, Roha, for 
both the works (Civil and Criminal), 

The following are the other Law Officers of Government func¬ 
tioning in Kolaba district; — 

District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor, Assistant 
Government Pleader, One Honorary Assistant to the District 
Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor and Sub-Governnient 
Pleaders, one each at Pen, Panvel, Roha, Mangaon, Murud, Mahad 
and Karjat. 

In December 1958, there were practising in the various civil 
courts of the district, 8 advocates, 79 pleaders and 4 sanadi pleaders. 

In Kolaba district, in various Civil Courts, 656 suits were pend¬ 
ing at the end of the year 1957. In the year 1958, 1,428 suits were 
instituted and 12 suits were received, the total being 1,440 suits. 
At the end of the year 1958, 1,315 suits were disposed of and 781 
suits were pending. Out of the 1,428 suits instituted, 1,052 were 
either for money or moveable property; 567 were involving an 
amount not exceeding Rs. 100; 729 were of value above Rs. 100 
and not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 102 were for amount of above Rs. 1,000 
but not exceeding Rs. 5,000 and 10 suits were such, the amount 
involved in which cannot be estimated in money. The total 
amount involved in the suits was Rs. 6,74,753.36 nPs. 

Out of 1,315 suits dLsposed of 214 were disposed of without trial, 
276 were disposed of ex-pavte, 227 were disposed of on admission 
of claims, 320 were disposed by compromise, 232 were disposed 
of after full trial, T2 were disposed of on reference to the Arbitra¬ 
tors and the remaining 34 were disposal of by transfer. 

There were 128 appeals (including miscellaneous and Debt 
Adjustment Board appeals) pending at the end of the year 1957. 
During the year 1958, 84 appeals were filed and 96 appeals were 
disposed of. At the end of the year 1958, 116 were pending. Out 
of 96 appeals disposed of during the same year, four were eithei 
dismissed or not prosecuted, 64 were confirmed, 12 modified, 14 
reversed and two remanded. 

In the year 1958, 7,662 offences were reported under various Acts 
in the Criminal Courts of Kolaba district out of which 7,634 
offences were returned as true. There were 2,403 offences pending 
from 1957. Persons under trial including those whose trials were 
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pending from previous year numbered 18,667, persons discharged 
or acquitted 5,713; persons convicted 5,489; persons committed 
to the Sessions Court 134; and persons died or escaped 44- Out 
of 5,489 persons found guilty 3 were sentenced to transportation, 
748 to lesser punishment, 3,508 to fine and 516 to fine and impri¬ 
sonment. Of the remaining 714 persons, 40 were released on ad¬ 
monition and 674 were ordered to give security. 

In Sessions Court, 52 offences were reported during 1958. There 
were 14 offences pending from the previous year. The number of 
offences brought to trial was 66 while 45 cases were disposed of at 
the end of 1958, 21 cases were pending. 

There were 229 undertrial persons, including prisoners from the 
previous year. Of these 152 were discharged or acquitted, 44 were 
convicted and 33 remained undertrial at the end of the year. 

In the Sessions Court three persons were sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation, 32 to Imprisonment, one to fine, three to imprisonment and 
fine and two were ordered to give security. 

The following are the figures showing the revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of the Judicial department in Kolaba district for the year 
1958-59: — 

Revenue. 


Rs. 


Sale-proceeds of unclaimed and 

693-46 

escheated property. 

Court-fee realised in cash 

2,939 37 

Fees of the District and Civil Courts 

10,400 58 

Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts 

27 . 870-56 

and Magisterial fines. 

Other items, Misc. 

205-34 

Total 

42 , 109-31 

Expenditure. 

Pay of Officer 

Rs. 

45 . 679-36 

Pay of Regular Establishment 

1 , 26 , 969-79 

Pay of Process Establishment 

30 , 981-80 

Travelling Allowance 

8 , 728-73 

Dearness Allowance 

1 , 07 , 463-91 

Contingencies 

2 , 775-12 
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In 1960 there were nine Courts in Kolaba district at Alibag, Pen, 
Panvel, Karjat, Roha, Pali, Mangaon, Mahad and Murud. With 
the exception of Pen there was a bar association for all the courts. 
Established in 1864, Alibag Bar Association was the earliest. The 
Bar Association at Karjat came into existence in 1960. The total 
membei;ship of these bar associations was 77 in 1960, These 
issociations had for their objects, among others protection of 
:ommon interests of the members of the bar like maintenance of 
^ood relations between the courts and the practising lawyers, to 
jrganise legal aid for the poor and generally promote respect for 
aw. 

The Nyaya Panchayat will be established for the administra¬ 
tion of civil and criminal justice in a group of villages consisting 
of not less than five in number. It shall consist of one person 
elected by each Panchayat in the manner prescribed. The Nyaya 
Panchayat may exercise all or any of the powers mentioned in 
sub-sections (1) and (2) of sections 73 and 75 of the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act, 1958. The State Government may at any time 
direct that such Nyaya Panchayat shall exercise all or any of the 
judicial powers mentioned in sub section (3) of section 73 and sec¬ 
tion 79 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. If, in the 
opinion of the State Government, a Nyaya Panchayat has been 
incompetent in the exercise, or has been guilty of the abuse of its 
powers, the Government may at any time withdraw all or any of 
the powers vested in, or conferred on, such Nyaya Panchayat, 

The State Government has to provide the funds required to 
meet the expenses of the Nyaya Panchayats in exercising their 
powers and discharging their functions under the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act, 1958. 

A Nyaya Panchayat will sit for the hearing of a suit or trial of 
a case in the village where such suit or case has been instituted. 
It will be presided over at each such place by one of its members 
in such order as may he prescribed. The Secretary of the Pancha- 
yat of the village where the sitting of the Nyaya Panchayat is held 
is to act as the judicial clerk of the Nyaya Panchayat for the pur¬ 
pose of recording its proceedings and decisions, and performing 
such other duties as may be prescribed. 

Pleaders, vakils and mukhtyars and advocates or attorneys of a 
High Court are not permitted to appear on behalf of any party to 
any suit or case before a Nyaya Panchayat. 



CHAPTER 13 —OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Buildings and Communica i ions Department 

The Superintending Engineer, Bomray Circle, is the controlling 
authority and is responsible for the administration and general 
professional control of all works in charge of the Buildings and 
Communications Department of the State coming within his juris¬ 
diction. Kolaba district comes under the Bombay Circle. The 
Superintending Engineer inspects the State of various^works with¬ 
in his Circle and sees that the system of management prevailing is 
efficient and economical. He is to ascertain the efficiency of the 
subordinate offices and petty establishments and to see whether 
the staff employed in his charge in each Division is actually neces¬ 
sary or adequate for management. He also examines the condi¬ 
tions of surveying and mathematical instruments at the head¬ 
quarters of the Divisions. In the case of office and establishments 
borne on Divisional level, he sees that these scales are not exceed¬ 
ed without proper authority. 

He is empowered to transfer and post Deputy Engineers and 
Overseers in his Circle. However, in the interest of administration, 
Executive Engineers of the Divisions are consulted before posting 
these officers to particular sub-divisional charges under their con¬ 
trol. It is also the duty of the Superintending Engineer to recom¬ 
mend removal and transfer of Executive Engineers from his Circle. 
Ihe supervision and control of assessment of revenue from irriga¬ 
tion works within his Circle rests with the Superintending Engi¬ 
neer. He is authorised to correspond direct with any of the local 
authorities, civil or military, within his Circle. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his Circle for the execution and management of all 
works within his division. He has to see that proper measures .-are 
tiiken to preserve ail buildings and works in his Division and to 
prevent encroachment on Government lands in his charge. He is 
responsible to see that the surveying and mathematical instru¬ 
ments in his Division are properly cared for and to report on their 
condition to the Superintending Engineer at the end of each work¬ 
ing season. In addition to his duties he is the ex-offiio profes¬ 
sional adviser to all Departments of the State Government within 
the limits of his jurisdiction. Executive Engineer is assisted by the 
Deputy Engineers and Assistant Engineers who are responsible for 
the management and execution of works within their juris¬ 
diction. The Assistant Engineers belong to the Maharashtra 
Service of Engineers, Class I, and Deputy Engineers to Maharashtra 
Service of Engineers, Class 11. These officers are each in charge of 
a Sub-division and are, therefore, called Sub-Divisional Officers. 
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The Sub-Divisional Officer is assisted by an overseer, who is respon¬ 
sible for the work in his section. The Overseer is further assisted 
by technical staff such as technical assistants, mistri, karkuns etc. 

Kolaba Division with its headquarters at Alibag was a permanent 
Division and was in charge of the Executive Engineer, Kolaba 
Division, working under the Superintending Engineer, Bombay 
Circle, On formation of Zilla Parishads, the Kolaba Division and 
the Sub-divisions thereunder {viz., Mahad Sub-division and 
Kolaba Minor Irrigation Sub-division) have been abolished with a 
view to make their staff available to Kolaba Zilla Parishad. The 
Alibag Sub-division is attached to Ratnagiri whereas Panvel Sub¬ 
division and Khar Land Development Sub-division, Pen, are placed 
under the control of Thana Division. The West Coast Road 
Division No. I started functioning in Kolaba district for improve¬ 
ments to and modernising of Bombay-Konkan-Goa Road (length 
96 miles). This is further sub-divided into following temporary 
Sub-divisions: — 

(i) West Coast Road Sub-division I, Pen. 

(ii) West Coast Road Sub-division II, Chiplun. 

(iii) West Coast Road Sub-division III, Mahad. 

(iv) ^ Mechanical Sub-division, Chiplun. 

Main activities of the Buildings and Communications Depart¬ 
ment are as under:—■ 

(i) Construction, repairs and maintenance of roads. 

(ii) Modernising the wearing surface of roads and bringing 

them to modern standard. 

(iii) Construction of bridges on natural crossings. 

(iv) Construction of residential buildings for the staff in 

Government offices, as also buildings for Government 

offices. 

(v) Development of irrigation works and minor ports. 

(vi) Executing reclamation of Khar Land Schemes. 

(vii) Technical works concerned with National Extension 

Scheme Blocks, Local Development Scheme and other 

Development Schemes, 

(viii) Scrutiny of plans and estimates for building works for 

Education Department in the district, 

(ix) To act as professional adviser in engineering matters for 

all Government Departments in the district. 

fn Kolaba district as on 31-3-1962 the department maintained 
344.79 miles of roads, which comprises 32.00 miles of National 
Highways, 183,81 miles of State Highways, 47.73 miles of Major 
District Roads. 74.07 miles of Other District Roads and 7.18 miles 
of village roads. 

The surface of these roads is as follows: — 

No of miles 

(i) Cement concrete .. .. ,. 112.37 

(ii) Black-topped .. .. .. .. 68,27 

(iii) Water Bound Macadam .. 159.89 

(iv) Others .. .. .. .. 4.26 


Total 


344.79 
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In addition to funds from revenues of the State allocated for 
expenditure on roads, three other major road funds, viz.. Central 
Road Fund, State Road Fund and Fund Under the Coast Road 
Development Programme are available for construction, repairs 
and maintenance of roads. From these funds expenditure is in¬ 
curred in this district. 

Khar Land Development Board has been appointed in the dis¬ 
trict to deal with the problem of stopping the damage of land due 
to sea water. Buildings and Communications Department is en¬ 
trusted with framing proposals for Khar Land Development 
Schemes and executing them under the guidance of the Board. A 
Special Sub-division at Pen in Thana Division is functioning for 
execution of these schemes. 

For carrying out advisory administrative and executive duties 
pertaining to the generation and use of electricity, there is the 
Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to Government. 
The jurisdiction of this officer extends to the whole of the State. 
Under him are five Electrical Divisions, each in charge of an Exe- 
cutive Engineer. Out of these two Divisions have their head¬ 
quarters at Bombay, two at Poona and one at Nagpur. Kolaba 
district falls under the jurisdiction of the Bombay Electrical Divi¬ 
sion, Bombay. 

There are four Electricity Supply Undertakings in Kolaba dis¬ 
trict located at Panvel, Karjat, Matheran and Mahad. Besides 
these private undertakings, the Maharashtra State Electricity Board 
has extended its electrification scheme to this district and has 
electri6ed some towns and villages. 


In what follows are described the various 
of the District: — 

public 

works schemes 

Serial 


Length 

Estimated 

No. 

Name 

in mile 

cost Rr, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I 

Improvements to Poladpur-Mahabaleshwar 
Road. 

15-00 

6,33,383 

(in progress) 

2 

Kashele-Kalamb-Murbad Road, Section I 

3-00 

1,06,022 
(in progress) 

3 

Kashele-Khandus Koad, Section 1 

3-50 

1,07,527 
(in progress) 

4 

Mahad-Raygad Road 

8-0 

5,53,292 
(in progress) 

5 

Construction of Kharpada-Savreli Road—Section 
I. Kharpada to Karade. 

1-00 

99,802 
(in progress) 

6 

Improvements and modernisation to Khopoli- 
Nagothna Road. 

24-5 

11,63,223 
(in progress). 

7 

Construction of Kashele-Kalamb-Murbad Road 

3-63 

4,51,616 
(in progress) 

8 

Chowk-Karjat Road (B.T.) 

6-00 

1,95,000 

(Recently started) 

9 

Alibag-Revas Road. (B.T.) 

16-00 

7,05,000 

(Recently started) 

10 

Alibag-Roha Road, Section 11 and III 

17-0 

17,00,000 

(Recently started) 


Total 

96-00 

57,34,865 
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Bridges existing before First Five-Year Plan numbered 23. The 
nuniber of bridges constructed during the two Five-Year plans was 
12. Bridges under construction are as follows; — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Bridge 


Estimated 

cost 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 




Rs. 

1 

Bridge across Kal River at Goregaon 

• 

4,76,220 
(in progress) 

2 

Bridge across Kundalika River near Roha A?htami 

5,18,584 
(in progress) 

3 

Bridge across Ekdara Creek on Manori-Rajapuri Road 

5,86,890 
(in progress) 

4 

Bridge acicss Kundalika rir'cr near Patnus on Pali-Bhira 2,00,000 

Road. (in progress) 

5 

Dharamtar Bridge on Pcn-.Alihag Road 

« » • • • • 

48,00,000 

6 

Bridge across Kalundra river on Bo mbay-Poona Road 
(N. H.) 

1,92,000 

The following building works were 
plan period. 

taken in hand during the 

Serial 

No. 

Name 

E.stimated 

cost 

Present 

position 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



Rs. 


I 

194 Constabulary Quarters at Alibag 

.. 8,23,082 

Completed. 

2 

Control Record Room at Alibag 

66,739 

Do. 

3 

Technical High School at Mahad 

97,035 

In progress. 

4 

Establishment of Agricultural School 
at Kolad. 

.. 3,96,845 

Completed. 

5 

Cottage Hospital at Mangaon 

.. 2,30,640 

In progress. 

6 

Civil Judge Court at Roha 

.. 1,46,765 

Completed. 

7 

New Court Building at .Alibag 

.. 4,62,530 

In progress. 

8 

Holiday Camp at Matheran .. 

34,512 

Completed. 

9 

Holiday Camp at Matheran (2nd Stage) 

50,811 

In progress. 

10 

Inspection Bungalow at Roha.. 

89,312 

Do. 


Total 

.. 23,98,271 
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Twenty-nine minor irrigation works were constructed during CHAPTER 13. 
the First and Second Five-Year Plan periods at a cost of Ot^^r 
Rs 7,00,000. Departments. 


. Buildings and 

A medium irrigation work (Raja Nallah Scheme) with trie Communications. 
following details is proposed;— Public works 

Cost.Rs. 18,00.000. 


Command Area 


Acres 4,000. 


Works. 


Distributaries (20) 
C. D. Works 


Length 20 miles. 
50 (In number). 


This project will benefit about 20 villages. 

This is an important artery in Kolaba district starting from Coast 

Bombay and going, to South parallel to the sea coast up to Goa. 

The Government has decided to modernise this road with cement 
:oncrete surface so as to bring it to the standard of a State High- 
vay. 

The following figures give details about the scheme: — 

(1) Total length in Kolaba district .. .. 96 miles. 

(2) Total concreted length .. .. .. 80 miles. 

(3) Total cost of the project .. Rs. 1.75 crores. 

Nigade bridge- at mile No. 73 of this road had collapsed in the 
nonth of June, 1958. Looking to the urgency of and inconve- 
licnce to the traffic in the region, a new bridge was constructed in 
he record time of six months at a cost of Rs. 5,05,000. In the 
neantime, temporary Bailey bridge was erected which served the 
raffic needs till the completion of new bridge. 


Government has sanctioned the following works under two spe- Other Schemes. 
rial programmes for development of Konkan region: — 


(A) Rupee one crorc programme for Konkan region 


Estimated 
cost in Rs. 


1) Alibag-Roha road (section Belkade to Borghar, 3’ 17 8,51,673 

miles). 

2) Alibag-Roha road (section Borghar to Chavare, 8'50 7,20,000 

miles). 

3) Bridge on Nidi river on Alibag-Roha road (400 2,73,105 

feet). 

4) Bridge across creek near Ramraj on Alibag-Roha 1,01,000 

road (150 feet). 


Total .. 19,45,778 


J-2061—38-A 
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(B) Black-topping of roads under Community Development 
Works in Maharashtra 


(a) Black-topping programme 

(1) Black-topping 11 " carpet, Alibag-Revas road 

(2) Black-topping, Icarpel, Chowk-Karjat road 

Total 


Rs. 

7,50,000 

2,00,000 


9,50,000 


(6) Community Development Works Programme Rs 

(1) Constructing Community Development Works on 10,15,000 

Wakan-Pali road. 

(2) Reconstructing the bridge on Pedali riv'er on 1,75,000 

Wakan-Pali road. 

(3) Reconstructing the bridge on Pedali river on Wakan- 1,05,000 

Pali road (at mile No. 17/6). 


Total .. 12,95,000 


Irkication- and Power Department. 

The Irrig.ation and Power DEi’AniMEXT deals with major, 
medium and minor irrigation schemes, hydro-dec trie schemes and 
water supply and drainage schemes. 

No major and medium irrigation schemes were undertaken in 
Kolaba district during the Second Five-Year Plan period. The, 
work of investigation, preparation of plans and estimates and con 
struction of minor irrigation works in Kol;il)a district is looked 
after by the F.xccu'tivc Engineer, Kolaba Division, with head-; 
(uiarters at Aliba^r. He works under the administrative control of 
the Superintending Engineer, Bombay Circle. There are two 
minor irrigation sub-divisions, viz., Kolaba Minor Irrigation Sub¬ 
division at Pen and Special Survey Sub-division at Karjat exclu- 
.sivcly for minor irrigation srhemes. The water supply and 
drainage schemes in the district are executed and looked after by 
Tinvira Rural Water Supply Sub-division, Alibag and Kharapat 
Area Water Supply Sub-division, Pen. These Sulvdivisions are 
under the control of the Executive Engineer, Public Health Works 
Division, Bombay, who is responsible for working of the Division 
to the Superintending Engineer, Western Public Health Circle, 
Poona. 


The Suwriniending Engineer is responsible to the Chief Engi¬ 
neer for the adminisliatioH and general professional control nf^: 
public works in charge of the dejiartment within his Circle. It is 
his duty to inspect the state of various works within his Circle 
with a view to ensure proper and efficient working of the depart¬ 
mental activities under him. The Executive Engineer is respon¬ 
sible to the Superintending Engineer for execution and manage¬ 
ment of all works within his Division. The Sub Divisional Officers 
are responsible to the Executive Engineers in charge of the 
-2061—38.B 
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Divisions for the manageraerit and execution of works within 
their Sub-divisions. The overseers are in charge of sections under 
the Sub-Divisional Officers. 

Seventeen Minor Irrigation Works which irrigate 250 acres of 
land with an outlay of Rs. 1.10 lakhs have been completed during 
the first Five-Year Plan period and thus the projected irrigable 
area of 915 acres was brought under irrigation during the First 
Five-Year Plan. Details of the two works irrigating above 250 
acres completed during the First Plan period arc given below: — 


1 

Serial 

No. 

Name of work 

Estimated 

cost 

[ 

Expenditure 

incurred 

Projected 

irrigable 

area 

1 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

2 

Mutholi Bandhara 

Khandala Bandhara Site II, 
Alibag. 

Rs. 

2,38,239 

7,260 

Rs. 

2,31,610 

6,186 

750 

400 


During the Second Plan period the following three minor irriga¬ 
tion works were completed: — 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Name of work 

(2) 

Estimated 

1 cost 

(3) 

Expenditure 

incurred 

(4) 

Projected 

irrigable 

area 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres 

1 

Constructing bandhara at Karle 
Bidi Khind. 

10,500 

15,961 

225 

2 

Constructing bandhara at 

Kalundra. 

17,000 

22,786 

340 

3 

Constructing bandhara at Was- 
rang Canal at three places 
, across Patalganga River, 

Khopoli. 

1 

99,717 

99,520 

350 


One minor irrigation work, i>e., construction of a Bandbara at 
Mandle in Murud Peta will be undertaken during the Third 
Five-Year Plan. 


One new medium irrigation project, i.e,, the Kal River Project 
is included in the Third Five-Year Plan. The project envisages 
the utilisation of the tail waters from the Bhira Hydro-Electric 
Power Station and consists of (i) construction of a masonry diver¬ 
sion weir across the Kundalika near Dolvahal village in Roha 
taluka of Kolaba district, (ii) construction of Kundalika Right Bank 
Canal about 14 miles long irrigating about 3,000 acres, (hi) con¬ 
struction of Left Bafik Canal and its branches (total mileage of 
about 60) irrigating about 16,000 acres of land in Kal and 
Kundalika river valleys and (iv) distribution system for the above 
canals for about 19,600 acres. The project is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 169 lakhs and is expected to irrigate about 19.600 acres— 
4,200 acres in Roha tahika and 15,400 acres in Mangaon taluka of 
Kolaba district. 
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The main functions of Public Health Organisation are to plan 
and to execute Government and Municipal water supply and 
drainage .schemes, to scrutinise and to supervise water supply and 
drainage schemes prepared and executed by local bodies through 
their own agencies, to give advice, so far as Public Health 
problems are concerned, to other departments of Government and 
to maintain waterworks cither owned by Government or by local 
bodies but entrusted to Government for running at the cost of 
local bodies in the State. The only (iovernment water supply 
scheme undertaken in the district is Janjira Water Works with 
an estimated cost of Rs. 93,600. The work envisages replacement 
of the existing old 4" dia. C. I. gravity main by 6" dia. C. I. main 
with a view to improving supply conditions. The total length of 
the main would be about 22,000 ft. The work is very nearly 
completed. 

The following towns and villages are provided with piped 
water: — 


Owned and managed by 


1. 

Murud Janjira .. 

Government. 

2. 

Uran 

Municipality. 

3. 

Matheran 

Owned by Municipality but managed 
by Government at full cost of the 
local body. 

4. 

Alibag 

Municipality. 

5. 

Panvel .. 

Do. 

6. 

Pen .. 

Do. 

7. 

Roha-A.shtami .. 

Do. 

8. 

Mahad .. 

Owned by Municipality and managed 
by Government at full cost of the 
local body. 

9. 

Mhasla .. 

Municipality 

10. 

Shriwardhan 

Do. 

II. 

Karjat 

Do. 

12. 

Khopoli .. 

Do. 

13. 

Goregaon 

Do. 


Water supply to four villages of Narangi, Mankula, Bahiri- 
chapada is from Narangi Water Works which is owned and 
managed by Government. Water supply is on stand post basis. 


Uran Water Works owned and managed by the District Local 
Board, Kolaba, supply water to the following villages: — 

1. Bokad 6. Sawarpada, 

2. Funde. 7. Pagota. 

3. Jashar. 8. Kundegaon. 

4. Senari. 9. Navhgar. 

5. Kasalpada. 10. Bedkhal. 
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The water supply schemes at Mendadi and Borlai-Mandla are 
owned and managed by the respective Village Panchayats. 

The following water supply schemes pertaining to local bodies 
have been entrusted to Government agency for execution: — 

Estimated cost (Rs. in lakhs) 

1. Tinvira Water Supply Scheme 18'46 

for 35 villages in Kharpat 
area of Kolaba district. 

2. Shahapada Water Supply 38’72 

Scheme for 75 villages in 3*07 
Kharpat area of Kolaba 
district. 

3. Improvements to Panvel 10*90 

Water Supply Dehrang 
Reservoir. 

The above three schemes fall under National Water Supply 
and Sanitation Programme. 

The Agriculture Department. 

The Agriculture Department in Kolaba district is in charge of 
the District Agricultural Officer (Maharashtra Agricultural Service, 
Class II). He is directly responsible to "the Superintending Agri¬ 
cultural Officer, Bombay Division, Nasik. The latter is assisted 
in his office by two Deputy Directors of Agriculture, one in charge 
of research and educational activities and the other in charge of 
Engineering. There are five Agricultural Officers and two Agri¬ 
cultural Supervisors to assist the District Agricultural Officer in 
smooth implementation of the various schemes. Out of the five 
Agricultural Officers, one is the Assistant District Agricultural 
Officer, who helps the District Agricultural Officer in the adminis¬ 
trative work. Another is in charge of Kharif and Rabi campaigns. 
He is supposed to organise and supervise the work in that con¬ 
nection. The remaining three officers are each entrusted with 
the paddy pilot schemes operating in the three blocks, viz. 

(1) Panvel Block comprising Panvel, Khalapur and Karjat talukas; 

(2) Alibag Block comprising Allbag taluka, and (3) Roha Block 
comprising Roha and Sudhagad talukas. The two Agricultural 
Supervisors are in charge of Revenue Sub-Divisions which have not 
so far been covered by Development Blocks. The eighteen Agri¬ 
cultural Assistants work in non-development areas and 36 Agri¬ 
cultural Assistants are working in the - paddy pilot scheme areas. 
The Fertilizer Inspector at the district office looks after the 
smooth working of the Central Fertilizer Order, .1957. Each of 
the National Extension Service Blocks in the district is in charge 
of an Agricultural Supervisor, who, for all technical matters, is 
under the control of the District Agricultural Officer. 


Scheme practically com¬ 
pleted. 


Stage I. 
Stage II, 
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The District Agricultural Officer is responsible for the 
following!^ 

(a) Organisation of agricultural demonstration centres and 
holding field demonstrations. 

(b) Organisation of crop protection services. 

(c) Supervision of crop-cutting experiments and conducting 
district trials of improved seeds and fertilisers. 

(d) Inspection of offices and depots in the district and guiding 
the staff. 

(e) Submission of periodical reports such as season and crop 
report, forecast and weather report, periodical progress reports 
of the various schemes, etc. 

(/) Implementation of grow more food schemes, 

(g) Carrying out rural development activities. 

(/i) Arrange for the procurement and distribution of improved 
seeds and chemical fertilisers. 

The nine agricultural demonstration centres in the district are 
located on the cultivators' fields under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Assistants or gram-sevaks. At these Centres, the 
owner cultivators adopt the improved agricultural practices advo¬ 
cated by the Agriculture department. Field demonstrations of 
the standing crop as also of the improved agricultural practices 
are held at the.se Centres a.s well as outside by the Agriculttira) 
Assistants or gram-sevaks for propaganda of improved agricultural 
practices. In non-dcvelopmcnt areas, each taluka is .suitably 
divided into three or four circlc-s and each circle is placed in charge 
of an Agricultural Assistant. In National Extension Service 
Blocks this work is done by the gram-sevaks. 

There is a permanent Govei-nment Agricultural Research 
Station at Karjat where botanical as well as agronomic research in 
paddy is conducted. At the head of the research station is the 
Rice-specialist (Maharashtra Agricultural Service, Class I). The 
two sub-stations for rice research work are at Khopoli arid Panvel, 
respectively. The sub-station at Panvel deals with the problems 
of suitable varieties for Khar lands. In addition to the research 
work, nucleus seed is produced at these stations and supplied to 
the taluka seed farms for further multiplication and distribution 
amongst the registered seed growers. 

Various gro\y more food schemes are being implemented in 
the district. Following is an account of some of the important 
schemes with their targets and achievements: — 

(a) Scheme for subsidised distribution of sann .seed.—Green 
manuring not only adds nitrogen to the soil but also adds organic 
matter. It can also help ease the conditions of short supply in 
chemical fertilizers. To make this practice popular among the 
cultivators a scheme was launched in 1959-60 to supply green 
manure at subsidised rates, and 55 Bengali maunds of sann seed 
were distributed in the same year. 
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(b) Scheme for composting of forest leaves.-^'^ome material 
available in forest areas such as leaves, etc., can be profitably used 
for composting and manuring. To avoid the waste of such useful 
material and to encourage preparation of compost a scheme was 
started since 1958-59 whereby a Subsidy of Rs. 6 per pit is paid to 
the cultivators for digging a pit and preparing compost out of 
forest leaves. During 1958-59 compost was prepared out of forest 
leaves from 106 pits. 

(c) Scheme for composting of toivn refuse by Municipalities .— 
All the crops require a basal dose of farm yard manure or compost. 
This bulky manure can best be prepared from dung, as well as 
from sweepings. Tlie Municipalities and Village Panchayats are 
induced to prepare compost from such refuse. In the years 
1957-58 and 1958-59, 616 tons and 280 tons of compost was prepar¬ 
ed, respectively, 

(d) Combined scheme for rural compost and farm yard 
manure.-An urban areas compost is prepared by Municipalities 
and Gram Panchayats while in rural areas this is done by indivi¬ 
dual cultivators by digging pits in their own fields and preparing 
compost or farm yard manure. During the period 1955—59 
about 4,625 pits were dug in about 500 villages. 

(e) Scheme for distribution of manures and fertilizers. —Under 
this scheme the fertilisers are procured, stored and distributed 
according to the needs of the cultivators. Food crops are given 
preference over non-food crops under this scheme. During the 
period 1957—60 about 3,742 tons of ammonium sulphate was 
distributed. 

(f) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to Kaikaris for 
reclanuition of Dalhi plots. —Land.s suitable for paddy cultivation 
are left as uncukivable waste by the Katkaris for want of finance. 
For this purpose a subsidy of Rs. 100 is paid to these people for 
bringing an acre of Dalhi land under paddy. During 1956—59, 
131 acres were brought under paddy under this scheme. The 
target for 1959-60 was 125 acres, 

(g) Crop competitions. —Crop competitions are held in the district 
at the taluka level. These have an effect on the productive capa¬ 
city of individual cultivators and make possible an exchange of 
ideas and improved practices. 

(h) Pilot scheme for intensive cultivation of paddy by Japanese 
Method. —^Japanese Method of paddy cultivation increases the 
yield by about 10 Bengali maunds per acre. Still the cultivators 
find it difficult to adopt the same for lack of timely supply of 
fertilizers and finance. To overcome these difficulties a' pilot 
scheme was launched in the Panvel Block of the district worn 
1957-58 whereby the necessary fertilisers and crop finance are 
made available to the cultivators through co-oneratives. This 
scheme is run jointly by the Agriculture and the Co-operation 
departments. The scheme was first tried in 1957-58 in Panvel 
Block which consisted of Panvel, Khalapur and Karjat talukas. 
The target fixed was 10,000 acres against which the actual achieve¬ 
ment was 6,003 acres under Japanese Method. During 1958-59 the 
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target fixed and the actual achievement was 10,000 acres and 
9,828 acres, respectively. For 1959-60 the target was 20,000 acres. 
During the same year two more blocks have been opened, viz., 
(i) Alibag Block for Alihag taluka, and (ii) Roha Block for Roha 
and Sudhagad talukas, each with a target of 10,000 acres. Against 
the above targets, the achievement.s under the various blocks dur¬ 
ing 1959-60 were as under: — 

Panvel Block .. .. 16,042 acres, 

Alibag Block .. .. 2,442 acres. 

Roha Block .. .. .. 3,660 acres. 

(i) Establishment of Taltika Seed Farms .—During the First Five- 
Year Plan the nucleus seed of improved varieties was produced at 
the Research Stations and the same was multiplied on the fields 
of the registered seed growers and then was made available to 
the cultivator. Sufficient quantities of improved seed could not he 
supplied for want of adequate acreage on the Research Stations, 
To overcome these difficulties four taluka seed multiplying farms 
have been established in the district during 1958-59 as detailed 
below: — 


Serial 

No. 

Location of the farm 

Taluka 

Area of 
the farm 
in acres 

Quantity of 
nucleus seed 
produced 
during 
1958-59 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 






B.Mda. 

Sr. 

1 

Veshwi 

. .. Alibag 

27 2i 

210 

10 

2 

Lonere 

Mangaon 

24 29i 

344 

00 

3 

Killa .. 

, ,. Roha 

25 23i 

297 

20 

4 

Karjat .. 

. ., Karjat ,, 

N.A. 

310 

00 


Improved seed of different varieties thus produced was distribut¬ 
ed among the registered seed growers during 1959-60 for further 
multiplication and finally distributed to the cultivators during 
1960-61. 

(j) Scheme for development of fruit production.-AJnder this 
scheme an Agricultural Supervisor is placed in charge of two 
districts, viz., Kolaba and Ratnagiri, for technical advice and guid¬ 
ance to the cultivators. The cultivators are also advanced a loan 
of Rs. 300 per acre which is recovered in instalments. 

An agricultural school was opened in the district in 1958 about 
four miles off Roha. The school admits 30 students every year. 
It has residential accommodation for 50 students. No rent is 
charged for hostel accommodation and stipend of Rs. 20 per month 
is paid to each student. Besides, the students are provided with 
an uniform. In the 75 acres attached to the school paddy and 
wal are grown. The head of the school is a Superintendent 
(M. A. S., Class II) who works under the direction of the Supcrin- 
tendinp Aericultural Officer. Bomhav Division. Nasik 
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Animal Husbandry Depari'ment CHAPTER I3. 

The main funci ions of the Animal Husbandry Department are Other 
treatment of sick animals, control of cattle epidemics and castra- HepertmenU. 
tions. The Department also conducts the work of control and Animal Husban- 
destructioii of ticks, ail vises people in the hygienic methods of punctiona 
animal management and participates in various cattle fairs and 
shows held at various places in the State by opening veterinary 
stalls, etc., for propaganda. 

The animal husbandry activities in Kolaba district arc controh Organisation, 
led by the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Kolaba. He is a 
Class II Officer in the Animal Husbandry Service and is directly 
responsible and subordinate to the Regional Deputy Director of 
Animal Husbandry, Bombay. 

There are 13 veterinary dispensaries located at Alihag, Panvel, 

Roha, Karjat (there are four first-aid centres under veterinary 
dispensary, Karjat, viz., Kashara, Kondiwade, Neral and Kalamb), 

Khalapur (there are three first-aid centres under veterinary dispen¬ 
sary, Khalapiir, namely, Chowk, Gulsunde, Khopoli), Pen, Uran, 

Shriwardhan, Poladpur, Mahad, Mangaon, Mhasla and Matheran. 

The veterinary officers in charge of the veterinary dispensaries 
are government officers of Cla.ss III in the Maharashtra Animal 
Husbandry Service. There arc stockmen attached to veterinary 
dispcnsarie.s for carrying out vaccination, castrations and treatment 
work in rural areas. There are two or tlirec fixed centres in the 
jurisdiction of each veterinary dispensary which are periodically 
visited by the veterinary officers or stockmen for treating locaf 
animals, castration, etc. 

In 19.S8-59, 863 animals were treated fur contagious and non- Statistics of 
contagious diseases and 430 castrations were performed at the Diseases, 
veterinary ho.spilals and dispensaries in the district. 

In the same year the veterinary .staff, also treated 4,891 animals 
and performed 5,468 castrations in the villages while on tour. The 
following are the statistics of outbreaks of inairF contagious cattle 
diseases and the inoculations and vaccinations carried out during 
the year 1958-59. 


Contagious Cattle Diseases, Inoculations and Vaccinations 

IN Kolaba District 
(1958-59) 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Disease 

Number of 
outbreaks 
reported 

Number of inocula¬ 
tions and vaccina¬ 
tions carried out 

1 

Rinderpest 

7 

15,170 

2 

Haemorrhagic Septicatemia .. 

19 

8,854 

3 

Anthrax 

40 

12,552 

4 

Black Quarter .. 

1 

320 

5 

Foot and Mouth Disease 

13 


6 

Sheep and Goat Pox 

• • • • 


7 

Ranikhet 

6 

26,328 

8 

Fowl Pox 

3 

572 
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Animals are sprayed with various D. D. T. preparations and 
2,161 animals were spread with Gamexane powder against ricks 
during 1958'59. 


The Forest Department 


The Chief Conservator of Forests, Maharashtra State, is the 
head of the Forest Department, with his headquarters at Poona. 
The whole State is divided into six Circles for administrative pur¬ 
poses as shown helow: — 


Name of the Circle 
Poona Circle.. 
Nasik Circle .. 
Thana Circle 


Headquarters 
Poona. 
Nasik. 
Thana. 


Amravati. 
Nagpur. 
Chanda (at present Nagpur) 


Amravati Circle 
Nagpur Circle 
Chanda Circle 

The Chief Conservator of Forests is assisted by one Deputy 
Chief. Conservator of Forests and one Wild Life Preservation 
Officer, both having headquarters at Poona. At the head of each 
Circle is the Conservator of Forests. 

The silvicultural matters are looked after by the Silviculturist, 
Poona, assisted by one Assistant Silviculturist at Nagpur. The 
Silviculturist works under the direct guidance and control of the 
Chief Conservator of Forests. He conducts research, into various 
problems of regeneration and tending of forc.sts, their manage¬ 
ments and other matters regarding growing and raising of forest 
trees and stands, etc. , Similarly there is a separate branch for 
forest utilization manned by Forest Utilization Officer, Poona, 
who conducts investigations for the economical utilisation of 
various forest products. He also works under the direct guidance 
and control of the Chief Conservator of Forests, Maharashtra 
State, Poona. Recently a post of Forest Statistician has also been 
created with his headquarters at Poona, Apart from compiling 
all the statistical data in respect of yield, revenue and expenditure, 
etc., the Forest Statistician also lielps the Silviculturists, the Utili¬ 
zation Officer and the Divisional Forest Officer, in the layout 
and analysis of research experiments and investigations of 
forest crops. The Forest Engineer with his headquarters at 
Nagpur looks after the work pertaining to the Forest Roads, build¬ 
ings, saw mills, etc. He is assisted by two Deputy Engineers with 
headquarters at Poona and Nasik. 


The Conservators have under them Divisional Forest Officers 
and Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, to look after the administration 
of Divisions and independent Sub-divisions, respectively. The 
Divisional Forest Officers belong to Maharashtra Forest Ser¬ 
vice Class I and the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, in 
charge of independent Sub-Divisions, to Maharashtra Forest 
Service, Class II. The Divisions are in some cases divided into 
sub-diyisions which are in charge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, 
who belong to Maharashtra Forest Service, Class II and unlike the 
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Sub-Divisional Forest Officers in charge of independent Sub-divi¬ 
sions, they are under the control of Divisional Forest Officers. 
The Divisions or Sub-divisions, as the case may be are divided 
into small executive parts called 'Ranges’ and each Range is 
managed by the Range Forest Officer under the control of Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer or Sub Divisional Forest Officer, as the 
case may be. The Range Forest Officer is a non-gezetted 
subordinate officer (Olass III), who is usually trained at 

one of the Forest Colleges of India, i.e., those at Dehra 
Dun and Coimbatore. Each Range is sub-divided into “Rounds” 
and ' each Round is managed by the Round Officer or 

Forester, who is usually trained at the Forest Classes in the State. 
Finally each Round is sub-divided into ‘‘Beats” and each Beat is 
managed by a Beat Guard. 

The Kolaba district has two Forest Divisions, the main division 
!.•? located at Alibag and the other, the Janjira Sub-division, 
at Roha. The Kolaba Forest Division has been divided into six 
Ranges located at Karjat, Panvel, Pen, Alibag, Nagothna and 
Sudhagad with 39 Rounds and 84 Beats. The Janjira Sub-divi¬ 
sion has been divided into six Ranges at Mahad, Mangaon, Roha, 
Mhasla, Murud and Shriwardhan with 31 Rounds and 75 Beats. 
In addition to above 12 Ranges, there is another Ranger-in-charge 
of a mobile stpiad established for timely and speedy detection of 
Forest offences. 

The Government forests of Kolaba district occupy 674.H8 sq. 
miles of reserved and protected and unclassed forests and form 
23.42 per cent of the area of the district. In addition to the 
Government forests, there are private forests to the extent of 
471.(X) sq. miles spread over the whole of the district. As the 
forest area is very vast and as the tract hilly and rugged and is 
cut up by numcrou.s crocks, nallas and rivers, the forests of Kolaba 
district are managed under two units, one being Kolaba Forest 
Division with headquarters at Alibag and other being the Janjira 
Sub-division with headquarters at Roha. The Kolaba Division 
Forests also include some area (10,20 sq. miles), situated far down 
the western slopes of Sahyadris in the Khed and Maval talukas 
of Poona district. In Janjira Sub-division also is included 3.72 
sq. miles of the Dapoli, Band Tiware reserves of Ratnagiri district. 
The northern part covering six Ranges falls in Kolaba Forest 
Division, and southern part covering another six Ranges falls in 
Janjira Sub-Division. The Kolaba Forest Division extends over 
the talukas of Panvel, Karjat, Khalapur, Pen, Alibag, Sudhagad, 
Uran, and part of Roha, while the Janjira Sub-division extends 
over the talukas of Mahad, Mangaon, Poladpur, Murud, Shriwar¬ 
dhan, Mhasla and part of Roha. The Kolaba Forest Division and 
Janjira Sub-division, the headquarters of which are located at 
Alibag and Roha, respectively, fall under Thana Circle and are 
held by Divisional Forest Officer and Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, 
respectively. The Divisional Forest Officer, Kolaba, is assisted by 
one Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, with headquarters at Panvel. 

The type of vegetation is mainly governed by the amount of 
rainfall. The rainfall varies from 80" to over 200". 
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The major pan of the forest consists of a wet to moist mixed 
deciduous type of tree-growth on the hill slopes and valleys, and 
semi-evergreen to pure evergreen types of .vegetation on the tops 
and plateaus, particularly, on the main ridge of the Western Ghats 
and some of its spurs. The chief deciduous species are Teak and 
its usual associates like Ain (Tenninalia tomentosa), Dhavda {Ano~ 
geissus latifolia), Bondara {Lagerstroemia parviflora), Kosumb 
(Schleichera trijuga), Bihla (Pterocarpus marsupium), Khair 
(Actjcia catechu), Nana {Largerstroemia lanceoldta), Sissum [Dal- 
bergia latifolia), Haldu (Adinu cordifolia), Kalamb {Slephegyne 
parvifioria), Savar (Bombax malabaricum), Asana, {Bridelia retiisa), 
etc. In the semi-evergreen regions Amba {Mangifera indica), 
Jambul {Eugenia jambolana), Asana {Bridelia retusa), Hirda {Ter- 
minalia chebula), Ain {Terminalia tomentosa), Beheda {Terminalia 
belerica), Kakad {Garuga pinnata), Varas {Heterophragrna roxbur- 
ghii), Nana {Lagerstroemia lanceolata), Kumbh {Careya arborea) 
and Umber {Ficus glomerata) are predominating. In the ever¬ 
green region like Matheran Hill the vegetation is of the standard 
evergreen type, and consists mainly of Jambul {Eugenia jambo¬ 
lana), Anjan {Memecylonedidc), Kirmra {Glycosmis-pentaphylia), 
Par-jamb (plea dioca), Male {Diospyros assimillis), Kumbal 
{Sideroxylon-tomentosum), Pisa {Aclinodaphne hookeri), Bhoma 
{Glochidion ellipticum), Tupa {Caithium dicoccum), Jambha 
{Xylin Dolabriformis), Gela {Randia durnctorum), Amba {Mangi- 
fera indica), Ranphanas {Artocarpiis hirsuta), Vavali {Mimusops 
elerigi), Alu {Vangucria-spinosa), Kalakuda {Wrightia iinctoria), 
Atki {Maesa indica), Asana {Bridelia retusa), Kadhi limb {Mur- 
raya Koenigi) and Kuda {Holarrhena antidy sent erica). There is a 
fairly profuse under-growth of Ukshi iCalycopteris florinunda), 
Dhayati {Woodfordia florilnmda), Karavand {Carissa carandas), 
Nirgudi (Fi/e.v negundo), Kewan {Helicteres isora), on the middle 
slopes and the lower plains while Karavi {Strobilanthcs callosus), 
on the upper slopes and tops. The growth of climbers is also 
fairly luxuriant in better quality areas and consists mostly of 
Gulvel {Tinospora cordifolia), Kujli {Mucuna pruriens), Kusar 
(Jasminum malabaricum), Palasvel {Butea superba), Chillar 
{Caesalpinia sepiaria), Gunja {Abrus precatorius), etc. Grasses like 
Phulgavat [Anthistiria ciliata), Kusali {Andropogon contortus), 
Boru {Andropogon halepensis), etc., found mostly m the regenera¬ 
tion areas and blanks, Bamboos which used to be quite common 
are now very rare and both the species {Bambuesa arundinacea 
and Dandrocalemus strictus) are found in moister parts along the 
rivers and big nallas occasionally. 

The deciduous trees which form the bulk of forests are also 
most important as they contain quite a good teak and its valuable 
associates mentioned above in varying proportions and qualities. 
The proportions and qualities of teak vary according to its situa¬ 
tion, soil, aspects, altitude, incidence of tahal cutting, grazing and 
fires occurring. Similarly on poorer soil conditions teak seems to 
form a greater proportion but is of poor quality. In general, how¬ 
ever, teak amounts to about 18 per cent of the whole stocking 
while the superior injaili species form about 35/40 per cent, and 
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the inferior teak and injaili occurs only in the sheltered situation 
carrying fairly deep, rich and well drained soil mostly on middle 
slopes and valleys. In general, the tree-growth in Pen, Nagothna 
and Roha is of superior quality yielding a fair proportion of big 
size teak of 48"—54" girth and 40'—50' height, that in Karjat, 
Panvel and Alibag is of medium quality, yielding beams and poles 
between 3'—4' girth and 30'—^40' height while that in Mahad and 
Mangaon Ranges is of the poorer quality yielding mostly poles 
below 36" and 25'—30' in height. All the factors of the locality 
including rainfall, soil and climate are in general quite suitable 
for most of these valuable species and the natural re-generation 
of the more valuable ones like Teak [Tectona grandis), Ain {Ter- 
minalia tomentosfi), Dhawada {Anogeissus latifolidj, Kosumb 
[Schlichera Trijuga), has also been fairly satisfactory. Over 50 
per cent of the present stocking consists of its growth while that 
of seedling growth comes to about 30 per cent. But both require 
to be very carefully tended and protected against the inferior fast 
growing species, fires, tahal cutting, illicit hacking, grazing and 
other injurious influences. 


The Matheran forests are composed of the evergreen speices of 
which Pisa {Actinodaphne Hookeri), Bhoma (Glochidion Ellipti- 
cum), Anjan {Memecylon-edule), Par Jam {Olea Dioicea), Jam- 
bul {Eugenia Jamholana), Amba (Mangifera indica), Kumbal 
{Siderosvlon tomentosum), etc., are some of the important species 
found on the plateau while Mango {Mangifera indica), Jambul 
{Eugenia Jambolana), Asana (Bridelia retusa), Umber {Picus glo- 
merata), Kumbhi (Carava arbotiea), Varas {Heteraphragma roxbur- 
ghii], Nana {Lager stroemia Lanceolata), Beheda {Terminalia 
belexica) etc., are found on the terraces below. The plateau 
forests are very dense and even congested in places and their most 
laxuriant growth represents the natural climatic extremes of the 
vegetation for this locality. They can yield mostly firewood and 
very little injaili timber like Anjani rafters only. The under¬ 
growth of Karavi {Strohilanthes callosus), Dinda {Leea niacro~ 
phylla), Phangli {Pogostomon parvifiorus), Karavand {Carissa 
carandos), Dhayati {Woodfordia floribunda). Climbers, orchids, 
ferns, moss and other herbs are in great abundance. Bamboos arc 
extremely rare and only met with on the terraces. Grasses are 
also generally absent except on blanks, steep slopes, edges of the 
plateau and tops and bottoms of the cliffs. Regeneration from 
both coppice and seed is very good. 


The Casuarina forests are of purely artificial origin and con¬ 
tain only one species, namely Casuarina equisetifoUa. Stray plants 
of Babul {Acacia arabica), Ain {Terminalia tomentosa), Sandalwood 
{Santalum album), Kargol {Trema orientalis), Gorakh-Chinch 
{Adansonia digitata), etc., occur naturally in a few places while 
bushes of Rui {Calatropis gigantea), Ghaneri {Lantana Camara) 
Rantulas {Ocimum hasilicum), and creepers like Martad {Ipomoea 
biloba), Leddi, are seen growing rather profusely in the young 
plantations. 
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Stidhagad Forests are composed of Teak (Tectona Grandis), Ain 
[Termmalia Totnoitosa), Dhawada (^Anogeisiis Amba 

{Mangifera indica), Behcda (Terniinalia belerica), Moha (Basia 
latifolia), Bondara (Lagersircemia parviflora), Tembhurni {Diospy- 
rus melanoxylon), Asana [Bridelia retusa), Gcla {Randia dumen 
tiorum), etc. 

Janjira Forests are composed of Teak (Tectona Grandis), Ain 
(Terniinalia tomenlosa), Kinjal (Terniinalia pamcidata), Ambani 
(Trewea nudiflora), Dbawada (/1 latifolia), Shiras (Albiz- 
zia lebbek), Ranbheiidi (Teiranielcs nudiflora), Bibla (Pterocarpiis 
niarsHpiiim), Sawar (Bombax mulharicinn), Sisum (Dalbergid lati¬ 
folia), Shiwan (Gcelina arhored), Hed (Adina cordifolia), Kumbhi 
(Careya arborea), Pangara (Erythrina indica), etc. 

In all, there are three working plan divisions, those at Nasik, 
Poona and Nagpur in Maharashtra State and this district falls 
under Divisional Forest Officer (Working Plans), Bombay and 
Nasik Circles, whovSe headquarters arc located at Nasik. The 
Divisional Forc.st Officer (Working Plans) is responsible for the 
preparation of Working Plans in Bombay and Nasik Circles. 

The Revenue and Forest departments are closely inter-connect¬ 
ed in their works at a number of points. Afforestation and rlis- 
forestation arc practically joint functions of Revenue and Forest 
departments, .since public rights in the lands proposed for affore¬ 
station have to be settled by the Revenue Department. Working 
plans for the management and development of forests arc prepared 
solely by the Forest Department, but in so far as the prescriptions 
of a working plan affect local supply and the rights and privileges 
of the inhabitants of the tracts, it is submitted to the Government 
by the Chief Conservator of Forests for sanction. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the ex¬ 
ploitation and regeneration of forests according to sanctioned 
Working Plans and other orders. He conducts sales, enters into 
contracts and supplies material to Government departments and 
the public and realises revenue and controls expenditure under 
instructions from the Conservator of Forests. He deals finally 
with forest offence cases, having power to compound the same. 
In short, he is re.sponsible for forest administration and manage¬ 
ment in all matters relating to technical forest operations. 

The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, in charge of an 
independent Sub-division, are exactly the same as those of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Conservator of 
Forests or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, attached to a Division, 
assists the Divisional Forest Officer, in the work of inspection and 
supervision of obvious kinds of silvicultural works requiring 
technical knowledge, besides attending to other duties entjusted by 
the Divisional Forest Officer. At present there is one Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer attached to Kolaba Forest Division. 
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The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. 
He is responsible for carrying out with the help of his Round 
Officers and Beat Guards, and according to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, or the Assistant Conservator or the Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer, all work in his charge, such as the 
marking, reservation, girdling and felling of trees ; the transport 
of timber, fuel, etc., to the sale depots ; sowing, planting, tending 
and other silvicultural operations ; construction of roads, build¬ 
ings and wells according to sanctioned Plans and Estimates; 
protection of Forests and investigation of forest offences ; super¬ 
vision or removal of forest produce by purcha.sers and by holders 
of rights and privileges; and issue of forest transit passes and 
permits. 

The Foresters’ duties include protection of forests ; detection and 
investigation of offences; issue of forest transit passes and per¬ 
mits ; collection of revenue from permits and compensation in 
offences ; preservation of standards (i.c., a number and kind of 
trees prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting, elc.), 
in coupes given out to contractors for cutting; inspection and 
protection of forests; and guidance and supervision of forest 
guards. 

Forest Guard’s functions are to patrol and protect all forests in 
his beat; repair and maintain forest boundary marks ; execute 
silvicultural works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper cutting; and 
detect forest offences. 

Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), forests are divided 
into two categories, reserved and ‘protected’^ Before the forests 
are classified they have to be subjected to regular settlement by a 
Forest Settlement Officer, who enquires into the existence of 
public and private rights. In the case of reserved forests, the 
existing rights are cither settled, transferred or commuted. In the 
case of Protected Forests, the rights are clearly recorded and 
regulated. 

The protected forests in the district cover 90.35 sq. miles of 
which 52.26 sq. miles are under Forest Department and 38.09 sq. 
miles under the Revenue Department. The reserved Forests of 
the district cover 446.73 sq. miles in all. Of these 433.42 sq. 
miles are in charge of the Forest department and the rest 13.31 
sq. miles in charge of Revenue Department. 

All Reserved Forests in charge of the Forest Department arc 
organised and managed according to the prescription of the Work¬ 
ing Plans. Working Plan is a document which lays down the 
scientific management of the Forests for a prescribed number of 
years. Before a Working Plan is drawn up, a survey is made of 

^The Indian Forest (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1948, was enacted in order 
to enable the State Government to take over the management of even private forests 
and regulate their use, regeneration and protection for the following purposes, 
namely, (a) conservation of trees and forests ; (b) preservation and improvement of 

soil and prevention of waterlogging, erosion, etc. ; (c) improvement of grazing; 

(d) maintenance of reservoirs or irrigation works and hydro-electric works ; (g) 

protection against storm.s, winds rolling .stones, floods and drought ; (h) protection of 
roads, bridges, railways and other lines of communication and (i) preservation of 
public health. 
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a growing stock at times by actual enumeration and analysis is 
made from the stumps of standing trees, to determine the rate 
of growth of the principal species with special reference to the soil 
and the clirnatic conditions of each locality. On the basis of the 
data collected, plans are drawn up for felling, regeneration, silvi¬ 
cultural treatment and protection of forests, with provision for 
the due exercise of the rights and privileges of the people includ- 
ing grazing of cattle. 

The Forests of Sudhagad Range (former princely State of Bhor) 
and those of Janjira have been merged in Kolaba District Forests 
in the year 1948. All the forests have been declared as Reserved 
Forests during State regime and they are being regulated under 
Indian Forest Act. They have already been notified under Sec¬ 
tion 4 of the Indian Forest Act and the Forest Settlement Officer, 
who was appointed by Government to investigate into the rights, 
etc., of the people, has submitted his final report to Government. 
As soon as the Forest Settlement Report is accepted by Govern¬ 
ment and the areas are finally notified under Section 20 of the 
Indian Forest Act, the areas will be demarcated on the ground. 
As all the areas in the past, being subjected to heavy irregular 
fellings, the Forest department has drawn special Working Plans 
and Schemes for giving suitable treatments to these areas. 

The main functions of the Forest Department are exploitation, 
regeneration and the protection of Forests according to sanction¬ 
ed working plans and other orders, and the conduct of sales, 
entering into the contracts and the supply of material to Govern¬ 
ment departments and the public. The salient aspects of the 
functions are described below: — 

(1) Regeneration and maintenance-—As the area is cut and tree- 
growth is removed, k is regenerated with fresh crop. The 
principal duty of a Forest Officer is the protection of the Forests 
in his charge. Great care and precaution is required against 
damage.s by men, animals, and insects and other pests and against 
adverse climatic influence.s and other inanimate agencies. Da¬ 
mage by man is caused by: (1) lighting of fires, (2) encroach¬ 
ments, (3) faulty exploitation methods, including illicit cuttings 
and (4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. Though occa¬ 
sionally forest fires may originate from natural causes, in the 
vast majority of cases they are due to human actions, either with¬ 
in or without the forest. The most frequent cause is carelessness 
or recklessness and some time illegal hunting but occasionally there 
is incendiarism. To prevent damage by fire, the wholehearted 
support and co-operation of public is required. This co-operation 
is secured through the authority and influence of village head¬ 
man. Precautionary measures like fire-tracing and early burning 
are also taken by the Department in good- time against accidental 
fires. Clearing of shrubby growth along roads and paths is also 
done to avert any fire spreading in the forests. Rigid patrolling 
and vigilant watch against unauthorised felling and removal of 
forest produce hy the villagers are resorted to. Offenders in res¬ 
pect of unauthorised grazing and other damage from cattle are 
dealt with severely under the Forest Act and other laws. 
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(2) System of management—^The area under the management CHAPTER 13. 
of the Department in the district is worked under the various Other 
silvicultural systems such as clear felling with reserves, selection- Departments. 

cj^w-improvement felling, simple coppice, coppice with standard, the 

etc. Nearly, J/^rd of the area worked is regenerated by preparing Xpartment. 

rabs of 66'x66' in the felled coupes. Regeneration work is System of Manage- 

carried out in two ways, viz., (1) mainly natural (coppice) and 
(2) mainly artificial. Under the coppice system trees are allowed 
to be cut at ground level or near it, and regeneration takes place 
naturally by shoots from the stools, stump or bole when cut over. 

Under the artificial system, when the trees are felled, regeneration 
is effected by artificial methods, such as sowing, transplanting of 
roots, and shoot cutting, called stumps, in lines, tending young 
plants, etc. Cleaning, thinning and other cultural operations are 
undertaken by the Department in the coupes in fifth and ISth 
years. 


‘Dalhi’ assignments to the extent of 28,960 acres have been Dalhi. 
granted to mostly Thakurs, Dhangars and Katkaris, in the past 
with chief purpose of weaning them away from their nomadic 
life and settling them to a permanent mode of life, by providing 
them with a suitable means of livelihood in the form of lands 
for cultivation. ‘Dalhi’ is forest land from the Reserved Forest 
given to the Adiwasis for cultivation on the condition that they 
maintain the minimum of 20 trees per acre and also pay a nomi¬ 
nal assessment. The ‘Dalhi’ plot-holders are also supposed 
to help in the protection and preservation of adjoining forest. 

As most of these lands arc situated on slopes and as there is 
heavy rainfall and poor soil, cultivation is limited to small bits of 
land capable of yielding lesser millets, like NagU, Varai, Teel, 

Hulga, etc. The assignments have been granted to these people on 
conditions such as' (1) they should help the forest staff in detecting 
offences, (2) protect the Forests from illicit cutting, etc., and (3) 
raise at least 20 trees per acre, etc. In addition to these Dalhi 
lands, which are spread over the whole Division, another area of 
120 acres, representing various localities, has been leased for pure 
cultivation for raising crops. Similarly, another area of 400 acres 
is leased for Agri-silvi system in the district. 

Forest Products are divided into two main classes, viz. (I) Exploitation 
Major Forest Produce and (2) Minor Forest Produce. The Chief 
Major Forest Produce consists of timber, firewood and charcoal. 

The major portion of these is exported to Bombay, Poona and 
other places and the rest is consumed in the district only. 

The Minor Forest Produce consists of Hirda, Shikekai, Shilar 
bark, Apta and Temburni leaves. Grass, Bamboos, Kadipatta, 

Dhayati leaves, Karavi and Gum, etc. 

The Major Forest Produce is derived from annual coupes due 
for working each year. These, are advertised for sale and sold 
by tenders or by public auction. The Minor Forest Produce is 
either farmed out or sold on permits. The annual income from 
A-206I—39-A 
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the major and minor forest products realised in Kolaba district 
during the years 1958-59 and 1959-60 is tabulated below: — 



Major 

Minor 

Year 

Forest 

Forest 


Produce 

Produce 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1958-59 . 

.. 13.83,318 

26,137 

1959-60 . 

.. 19,47,330 

26,670 

There are no metalled roads in 

this Division. 

However, there 


is a “Bridle Path” of two miles and three furlongs running from 
Ambivali to Peth in Karjat Range. 

Some of the subordinates have been provided with residential 
quarters. There is one Forest House at Roha. It is proposed to 
build some more Rest Houses and residential quarters for sub¬ 
ordinates. 

The Government inaugurated in 1949 the tree planting festival 
called “VANAMAHOTSAVA** to be celebrated in a suitable 
month during the monsoon each year. The object is to make the 
people tree-minded and to encourage the planting of as many 
trees as possible in suitable places. In choosing the trees for 
planting, preference is given to fast growing and economically 
valuable species. Free supply of seedlings of the species is made 
by the Forest department to the public and to Government de¬ 
partments and institutions, <^chools and colleges. To supply these 
seedlings Wet Nurseries are located at suitable places throughout 
the district. The District Development Board is expected to 
attend to the aftercare of the young plants which is to be en¬ 
trusted as far as possible to the villagers. Villagers Production 
Committees which are the Committees set up for encouraging 
growth of more food crops are to be responsible for the success¬ 
ful observance of “VANAMAHOTSAVA” in the respective 
villages. Cultivators desirous of planting trees in the Reserved 
Forest Area or on the Road Side lands belonging to the Govern¬ 
ment are given “SANADS” enabling them to take the fruits of 
trees planted by them. 

There were 1,914 cases of these types during the year 1958-59 
and 1,383 cases during the year 1959-60. A mobile squad has 
been organised to detect and prevent such cases by cflecting 
patrolling in areas where heavy illicit cuttings are rampant. This 
has helped considerably in recovering the stolen material and in 
checking illicit traffic of firewood and timber. There is apparently 
no need for the villagers and local people to indulge in such 
offences as the legitimate and bona-fide requirements are invari¬ 
ably met with in the form of forest privileges and concessions. 
Obviously the people commit these offences for the sale of the 
material in majority of the cases, which is most undesirable. To 
combat the menace of illicit cutting by the local people and petty 
contractors, Check-posts, called Nakas were opened at various im¬ 
portant places during 1959-60 to check the Forest Produce in transit. 
The presence of numerous creeks renders checking of illicit material 

A-2061—39-B. 
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rather difficult. However, motorised dinghys are being purchas¬ 
ed for patrollmg the creeks. Also, a party of two armed con¬ 
stables has been posted at Nigda Creek in Nagothna Range. 

The preservation and management of wild life in the State is 
done under the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds Protec¬ 
tion Act, 1951, and the rules made thereunder. The Act in itself 
is a pioneering legislative enactment in the field of Wild Life 
Preservation and Management and has given lead to other States 
in this respect. There is also the State Wild Life Advisory Board, 
which considers and examines various problems of Wild Life 
Preservation and management and makes suitable recommenda¬ 
tion to the State Government from time to time. Every year 
Wild Life Week is observed throughout the district by holding 
meetings and giving lectures to the villagers impressing on their 
minds the necessity and importance of Wild Life Preservation. 

This district is abundant in Private Forests which are 470 sq. 
miles in extent and spread over the entire district. As they have 
been subjected to heavy and repeated fellings, the Government 
have decided to bring all suitable Private Forests under Section 35 
of Indian Forest Act, 1927. Notices under Section 35 (3) of the 
Indian. Forest Act, 1927, to the Private Forest owners are issued. 
The f'orest Department is exploring possibilities of acquiring all 
such Private Forests with a view to putting a stop to the heavy 
destruction of the forests. In the Kolaba Forest Division alone, 
3,454 notices have been issued to the owners of the Private 
Forests. In Janjira Sub-Division also, the work of issuing notices 
under Section 35 (3) of the Indian Forest Act is in progress and 
up-till now notices have been issued to various owners of 192.24 
sq. miles. 

The forests of this district have been burdened with Khoti 
Forest Rights and they are 93.74 sq. miles in extent spread over 
Karjat, Pen, Roha, Mahad and Mangaon talukas. The Govern¬ 
ment have abolished the Khoti Rights from May 15, 1950. The 
Khots are to be paid compensation in lieu of their rights in the 
forests. The values of these forests are being worked out for 
paying compensation to the Khots. 

In order to increase the potential value of the forests and to 
restock them with more economically valuable species, special plan¬ 
tations of Teak, Cashew, and other Injaili species have t3een raised 
during the first four years of the Plan. It is proposed to bring 
all available blank areas out of the Reserved and Protected Forests 
in charge of Revenue as well as Forest Department, under suit¬ 
able plantation of species of economical importance. All these, 
when successfully done and maintained, will definitely increase 
the potential value of the forests which arc of national impor¬ 
tance. So far plantations of 2,250 acres of Cashew, 400 acres of 
Sewar, 210 acres of Teak and 660 acres of Injaili species have been 
raised in Kolaba Forest Division alone. 

In the forests of Kolaba district, there are no recognised rights 
of the people other than rights of way and right to take 
water from water courses. In some cases, however, free grants and 
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concessions have been made for removal of timber and bamboos, 
etc., for the purpose of reconstruction and repairs to burnt houses, 
etc., and also for the works of Public Utility under proper autho- 
rity. The relations between the Forest Department and public are 
not always very cordial in the matter of forest protection as the 
occurrence of illicit cuttings which local people frequently indulge 
in has to be dealt with an iron hand. The Department cannot 
be a mute spectator to the wanton destruction of Forest wealth 
for trade purposes. In fact, considering the very liberal privileges 
granted by Government to the local people, particularly Adiwasis, 
there is no need for them to indulge in any such activity. But 
the people, nevertheless, are often found to fall prey to the temp¬ 
tation of illicit cutting of trees for trade purposes. In order to 
provide both work and profit share in the Forest works, the 
Department has helped in the organisation of Adivasi Forest 
LaTrourers’ Co-operative Societies, in the district. In all there are 
thirteen societies of forest labourers in Kolaba Division alone. 


Industries. 

Organisation. 


Functions. 


The Directorate of Industries. 

The work of the Directorate of Industries isi mainly con¬ 
fined to the development and progress of large scale, small scale 
and cottage industries in the State. The Department of Indus¬ 
tries was reorganised and the Directorate of Industries was formed 
in August 1960. Control of Cottage Industries yvas subsequently 
transferred to the Directorate of Industries with effect from 1st 
December, 1960. 

The Industries Commissioner and the Director of Industries, a 
Senior I.A.S. Officer, is the Head of the Directorate of Industries, 
Maharashtra State, Bombay. He is also the Central Stores Pur¬ 
chasing Officer, Controller of Weights and Measures, State Coal 
Controller and State Textile Controller. The Deputy Director of 
Industries, Bombay Region, Bombay (Class I State Industries 
Service) works under the Industries Commissioner and the Direc¬ 
tor of Industries. His jurisdiction extends to the districts of 
Greater Bombay, Kolaba, Thana,^ Nasik, Jalgaon, Dhulia and 
Ratnagiri. He is assisted in his work by four Industries Officers 

placed at Bombay, Nasik, Jalgaon and Ratnagiri. Karjat, Panvel, 

Pen, Uran, Alibag and Khalapur tahikas of Kolaba district ate 
in charge of the Industries Officer, Bombay, whereas remaining 
talukas of the district are in charge of the Industries Officer, 

Ratnagiri, The Collector of this district is also declared a.s a 

Deputy Commissioner of Industries. There arc two Junior Indus¬ 
tries Inspectors along with two Manual Assistants posted in Kolaba 
district, one each at Panvel and Roha. 

Tlie main function of the Directorate of Industries is to foster 
the growth of industries in Maharashtra State, 


The same can be grouped under the following heads: — 

(a) Large Scale industries. 

(b) Small Scale Industries, 

(d) Miscellaneous. 
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(b) Small Scale Industries: — 

(i) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, trans¬ 
port facilities, etc., 

{ii) to develop suitable sites in the industrial estates, so as 
to offer to the small entrepreneurs ready built worksheds 
with power and water arrangements and with community 
facilities like post office, canteen, etc., on co-operative basis in 
suitable cases, 

(iii) to grant financial assistance by way of loans under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960, and' the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, and subsidy on 
power supply and to sponsor grant of such assistance by 
institutions like the State Bank of India, the State Financial 
Corporation and the National Small Industries Corporation 
for hire and purchase of machinery, 

(iv) to assist parties in securing raw material, imported and 
indigenous, 

(v) to assist parties in marketing products by registration 
with the Central Stores Purchase Organisation, Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals, National Small Industries 
Corporation and by pursuading them to join the Quality 
Marking Scheme, 

fvi) to collect quarterly statistics of production and labour. 

(c) Cottage Industries: — 

(i) to grant financial assistance exceeding Rs. 3,000 and up to 
Rs. 5,000 under the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 
1960, and Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, to 
artisans and to help the formation of industrial co-operatives, 

(ii) to encourage the industries as laid down by the mar¬ 
ginal preference order of the State Purchase Programme. 

(d) Miscellaneous: — 

(i) Central Purchase of stores required by Government De¬ 
partments and institutions. 

(ii) Enforcement of tho Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act, 1958. 


(a) Large Scale Industries: — 

(i) to consider applications for industrial licences under 
the Industries (Development and Regulation)' Act, 1951, as 
amended, and to make suitable recommendations to Govern¬ 
ment of India, 

(ii) to advise parties (applying for industrial licences) on 
formalities and technical matters, 

(iii) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, trans¬ 
port facilities, etc., 

(iv) to offer laboratory facilities for analysis of raw mate¬ 
rials, finished products, etc., 

(v) to promote industrial research by sanction of grants. 
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The functions of the Directofate as given under have been 
transferred to Zilla Parishads with effect from 1st May 1962: — 

(i) Grant of financial assistance up to Rs, 3,000 under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960, and Maha¬ 
rashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, and under Schemes 
for bona fide craftsmen and Backward Class Artisans and 
Educated Unemployed. 

(11) Organisation of training-cum-productlon centres. 


Following schemes are undertaken in Kolaba district since in¬ 
dependence : — 

(i) Government Wool Working for two 15 trainees were 
weaving school, Roha. terms. Each trained in each term. 

term for one 
year. 

(«) Leather tanning centre Do. .. 15 trainees were 

at Roha. trained in each term. 


(m) Coir works school, Do. ., 12 trainees were 

Murud-Janjira. trained in each term. 

(iv) Umbrella production centre, Karjat. It was started in 1955 for 
executing orders for supply of umbrellas to Government Depart¬ 
ments and other Semi-Government bodies. The Centre has 
been closed and handed over to Industrial Co-operative Societies 
at Karjat from 1961. 

The Directorate has so far paid loans to the tune of Rs, 32,450 
to 11 parties from Kolaba district. 

Work in connection with the establishment of Industrial 
Estate at Panvel will be started shortly. 


Four thousand acres of land in the area lying between Revas- 
Shahbag and Mukule village in Alibag taluka of Kolaba district 
is considered suitable area for salt production and accordingly 
applications from prospective entrepreneurs are invited. 


Under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, 
as amended, 22 licences have been granted for establishment of 
new industrial undertakings and for a substantial expansion of 
existing ones. Following are the important industries in the 
district: — 


Industry 

Soda ash and caustic soda 
Potassium Permanganate 
Paper ot various types 

Paper and pulp making machinery .. 
Grinding wheels and other abrasives.. 

Pig iron. 

Basic chemicals and intermediaries .. 


Location 

Uran. 

Khalapur. 

Khopoli, Roha and 
and Karjat. 

Khopoli. 

Mora-Uran. 

Khopoli. 

Panvel. 
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Kolaba district is, therefore, in charge of the District Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, in Class I, who is being assisted 
^ three Assistant Registrars in Class II, on territorial basis. 

The jurisdiction of earn Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, is as under; — 


Serial 

No. 

Designation 

Taluka and Mahals in charge 

1 

Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Alibag. 

(1) Panvel, (2) Karjat, 
(3) Khalapur and (4) Uran. 

2 

Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Alibag. 

(1) Mahad, (2) Roha, 
(3) Sudhagad, (4) Mangaon 
and (5) Poladpur. 

3 

Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Alibag. 

(1) Alibag (2) Pen, (3) Murud. 

(4) Shriwardhan and 

(5) Mhasla. 


The Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Societies, are responsible 
for all matters relating to co-operative societies including indus¬ 
trial co-operatives, money-lending, marketing (including regulated 
as well as co-operative marketing) as against various offices which 
were functioning at the district level then. 

There are two co-operative officers and six assistant co-operative 
officers and other supervisors for all practical purposes under the 
entire control of the three assistant registrars, co-operative socie¬ 
ties, functioning on territorial basis, though the District Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, will exercise over-all control over 
the entire staff in the district. 


In view of Government policy of decentralisation of power 
AND FUNCTIONS, Kolaba district under the new set-up of the Co¬ 
operative Department falls within the jurisdiction of the Divisional 
Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay Division, Bombay, 
who is functioning more tir less as regional head of the department. 


Considerable powers in respect of statutory, financial and ad¬ 
ministrative matters have been invested in the District Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, so that he may cope up with the 
increasing work and particularly the various schemes incorporat¬ 
ed in Third Five-Year Plan under Co-operation. 

The Supervisory Staff. — The Supervisory Staff serves as the last Supervisory Staff, 
link in the administrative set-up. Its main responsibility is 
confined to detailed supervision over the working of all agricul¬ 
tural, multipurposes and seva societies. It is expected to inspect 
every society in their charge, at least once in three months. In 
addition, it is required to assist the. societies in preparation of 
normal credit statements, assets register and making arrangements 
for provision of crop finance. There are 22 supervisors working in 
the district. Prior to Ist April 1946, all the supervisory staff was 
working under the district board of supervising unions and was 
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purely non-official in status. Since that date the members of the 
staff have been given the status of Government servants. 1 he 
appointment of supervisors is made by the District Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, from among those who have 
undergone training at the Regional Co-operative Schools and pass¬ 
ed the tests prescribed. They are under ilte control and direction 
of the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

Supervising Unions, —So far ten Supervising Unions have been 
formed in the district. All agricultural credit and non-agricuhural 
credit societies are eligible for membership of this union. The 
main functions of the Supervisory Unions are as under: — 

(1) to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control its constituent 
societies by efficient and regular supervision, and 

(2) to provide means of assessing the credit of each of 
the constituent societies and to make recommendations in this 
behalf to the financing agency. The extension officer (Co¬ 
operation) of the National Extension Service Block for the area 
acts as the secretary of the unions while the supervisor, co¬ 
operative societies, is the Joint Secretary. 

The District Co-operative Board. —Education and training in 
Co-operation and propaganda for the spread of the co-operative 
movement are carried on by the district co-operative board under 
the guidance of the State Co-operative Union. Membership of the 
co-operative board is classified into two categories, viz.\ — 

(1) Ordinary. —Consisting of all co-operative societies in die 
district and 

(2) Associate. —Consisting of individuals. 

A nominee of the financing agency (Maharashtra State Co¬ 
operative Bank Ltd.); the District Deputy Registrai’, Co-operative 
Societies, Kolaba, Alibag and the Education Officer of the State 
Co-operative Union are ex-officio members of the General body of 
thi Board. There is a board of management of the board com- 
prisii'g— 

(1) Two nominees of the State Co-operative Unions. 

(2) One nominee of the financing agency, i.e., the Maharash¬ 
tra State Co-operative Bank Ltd. 

(3) Four representadves of the supervising unions. 

(4) One or two representatives of individual members (one 
representative if members are twenty and two representatives if 
more than twenty). 

(5) One or two representatives of individual co-operative 
societies (one representative if memebers are twenty and two re¬ 
presentatives if more than twenty). 

The board of management has also the right to co-opt a co- 
operator of outstanding merit. The district co-operative board is 
affiliated as subscribing member to the Divisional Co-operative 
Board, Poona and also the Maharashtra State Co-operadve Union 
Bombay. 
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Audit .—Section 22 of the Bombay Cooperative Societies Act 
1925 provides for statutory audit of every society once in a year 
either by the Registrar, Cooperative Societies, Maharashtra State 
or by some person authorised by him. Audit staff in the district 
works under the control of the Divisional Special Auditor, Co¬ 
operative Societies, Bombay Division, Bombay. 

The Divisional Special Auditor is an officer belonging to Class I 
(Cooperative Service) who is stationed in Bombay and his juris¬ 
diction extends over the revenue division. The Special Auditor is 
Class II officer of the Co-operative Service. Under the new set-up 
the audit staff which is actually concerned with the audit of the 
co-operative institutions in the district consists of two categories, 
i.c.: — 

(1) departmental auditor and 

(2) certified auditors (professional). 

The first category can further be classified as under: — 

(1) special auditors. 

(2) district auditors and 

(3) sub-auditors. 

In addition to above, there arc auditors on divisional levels for 
Weavers Co-operative Societies. With a view to ensuring con¬ 
current audit of the Forest Labour Co-operative Societies, ,a sepa¬ 
rate post of auditor also exists in the district. 'fhere are grain 
depots run by the revenue department, the audit of which is en¬ 
trusted to the two sub-auditors workings under the control of the 
District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies. There are two 
auditors and a Forest Labour Auditor Working in the district. 
'Fhere are also five sub-auditors. 

The Special Auditor, is an officer belonging to the Co-opera dve 
Service Class II. This officer is stationed at Thana but has juris¬ 
diction over Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts. He audits the 
accounts of— 

(1) District Central Banks and branches of the State Bank 
working in the district, 

(2) purchase and sale unions and sale societies, 

(3) the District Industrial Co-operative Association and its 
branches, 

(4) ‘C’ and 'D' class urban banks with working capital exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 50,000, 

(5) housing societies indebted to Government, and 

(6) societies in liquidation belonging to the classes of societies 
in his charge. 

He also carrie.s out a test audit of three per cent of the societies 
audited by the certified auditors. He has under him one auditor, 
one sub-auditor and clerks. 
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There is only one auditor at Alibae in the district who is en¬ 
trusted with audit work independently of the Special Auditor. 
He audits the following classes of societies: — 

(1) Multipurpose societies and their shops having a working 

capital exceeding Rs. 20,000. 

(2) Taluka Development Boards. 

(3) Industrial Societies. 

(4) District Co-operative Board. 

(5) Supervising Union. 

(6) Agricultural non-credit societies like crop protection, fenc¬ 

ing and joint farming societies. 

(7) Societies in liquidation of the above classes. 

(8) Other societies. 

Additional auditor for continuous audit of purely Forest 
Labourers’ Societies is appointed, 

The four sub-auditors audit all agricultural credit societies 
(except multipurpose societies and societies running fair price shops 
and/or distribution centres with a turnover exceeding Rs, 50,000). 
Every distribution centre or fair price shop run by societies is 
treated as a separate unit. 

In pursuance of the policy of progressive decentralisation of the 
movement in recent years, steps have been taken to appoint certi¬ 
fied auditors to carry out the statutory work of the following 
types of institutions: — 

(1) Consumers societies with a turnover of Rs. 50,000 and 
over. 

(2) Urban banks and societies classed as ‘A’ or ‘B’ with work¬ 
ing capital of Rs. 50,000 and over. 

(3) Housing societies having no outstandings against them on 
account of Government loan and 

(4) Any other societies certified by the Registrar. 

There are sub-auditors for grain depots at the district head- 
barters, But they are in-charge of grain depots of some talukas. 
The sub-auditors carry out the yearly audit of grain depots run by 
the revenue department. If they find during the course of audit 
that the depot is suitable for conversion, then the depot is con¬ 
verted and registered under the Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1925 as Co-operative Grain Society. 

Honorary Organisers and Registrars .—^The Honorary 
Organisers are non-officials who give assistance in the matter of 
organisation of different types of societies. An Honorary Orga¬ 
nisers’ jurisdiction extends over one or more talukas or even over 
the whole of the district. There were in June, 1959 twelve Terri¬ 
torial Honorary Organisers in the Kolaba district. 

Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies’ Act, Co-operative 
Societies or members thereof may refer their disputes to the 
Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies or District Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, as the case may be for decision 
either by himself or by appointment of an arbitrator. Every year 
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a list of persons who may act as arbitrators is published, and the 
Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies and the District Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies send the case of disputes to such 
arbitrators. In the Kolaba district there are 14 arbitrators. 

Marketing.—Tht Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Market¬ 
ing) is also the Director of Agricultural Marketing and Rural 
Finance, Maharashtra State, Poona and in this capacity he shares 
with the Collector of the district, the responsibilities for the 
effective enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural Producers 
Market Act (XXII) of 1939. The Director performs the function 
of survey, organisation and constitution or regulated markets, 
assessment of adequate scale of Ijcence fees, rates for commission 
and charges of other market functionary and technical guidance 
as regards the manners in which the accounts of the Market Com¬ 
mittees shall be maintained. 

Under the new set-up of the department the powers regarding 
the grant of approval to the byelaws of market committees and 
permanent fund budget of the market committees have been dele¬ 
gated to the Divisional Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies. Like 
wise the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies has been 
empowered under rule 38 (5) of the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Market Rule 1941 with regard to grant of approval but he has no 
powers regarding matters pertaining to staff in superior as well 
inferior service of maket committee. In the district there are 
three regulated markets at present one each of Panvel, Karjat and 
Pen. However, efforts are under way to establish regulated mar¬ 
kets at other important business centres of the district like Murud, 
Roha, Khalapur, Alibag and Mangaon. The agricultural produce 
regulated at these markets is paddy, husked and unhusked. 

Money Lending .—The Bombay Money Lenders Act (XXXI of 
1946) was brought into operation from 17th November, 1947. The 
salient features embodied in the Act are,— 

(1) licensing of Money Lenders, 

(2) maintenance of accounts by money-lenders in prescribed 

form and 

(3) restrictions on the rates of interest. 

The Divisional Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies is also the 
Divisional Registrar of Money Lenders under the Act of his divi¬ 
sion. Under section 3 of the Money Lenders Act the District 
Deputy Registrar is appointed as Registrar of Money Lenders of 
the district. He is assisted by the three Assistant Registrars, who 
are also the Assistant Registrars, Money Lenders and they are 
further assisted by the Co-operative Officers and Assistant Co-ope¬ 
rative Officers. The work done by the Inspector of Money 
Lenders prior to reorganisation of the Co-operative Department is 
entrusted to the Co-operative Officers and Assistant Co-operative 
Officers who are eight in number in the district. Every Assistant 
Registrar maintains two Registers of Money-lenders one for appli¬ 
cation and the other for licences to carry on the business of 
money-lending only in accordance with the rules and regulations 
of the licences. The authority to grant a licence is the District 
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Registrar, although the application for a licence has to be made to 
the Assistant Registrar for the area concerned. The District 
Registrar has powers to cancel a licence. Appeals against the 
Registrar’s order may be made to the Registrar-General whose 
decision is final. 

Sarvodaya Centres. —In 1949 the State Government adopted a 
scheme known as the “Sarvodaya'* scheme the aim of which is to 
bring about all round intensive development social, educational 
and economic of selected compact blocks of 30 to 45 villages in each 
district through the constructive programme which was foremost 
in the objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. The executive authority 
in the formulation and implementation of such a scheme in each 
district is a non-official worker known as the “Sanchalak" of the 
Sarvodaya centre and is assisted and advised by a non-official 
committee of members known as the “Sarvodaya” area committee. 
Every year a plan of development of the area is formulated by the 
“Sanchalak” which is considered by the State Sarvodaya Com¬ 
mittee before it is finally sanctioned by Government. 

The Kolaba District Sarvodaya Centre was started at Sudkoli in 
Alibag taluka in the year 1949. In the scheme are included 35 
villages roundabout Sudkoli village to form a group for the pur¬ 
pose of successful implementation of the scheme. The villages 
selected for the scheme arc from Alibag, Murud and Roha talukas 
of the district. In addition to the main centre at Sudkoli, 5 sub¬ 
centres at five villages have been opened and workers imbibed with 
the spirit of the Sarvodaya ideology have been sanctioned at these 
villages. Roughly Rs. 46,000 to Rs. 60,000 are sanctioned every 
year for the implementation of the scheme. Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties have been formed and the whole area is now covered. These 
are multipurpose societies. Every year grants are sanctioned for 
the development of the area. This grant is utilised for various 
schemes for development of agricultural education, cottage indus¬ 
tries, and co-operatives and for improvement of communications, 
health measures, construction of wells for drinking water as well 
as for irrigation, and social and cultural development, including 
prohibition propaganda. 

Other staff .— 

Staff for separate schemes— 

(1) paddy pilot scheme and 

(2) national extension service block. 

In order to introduce Japanese-method of paddy farm cultivation 
to produce more yield a scheme, viz,,' paddy pilot 'scheme was in¬ 
troduced in Panvel taluka of the district in 1957. The scheme was 
in the administrative charge of Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Paddy Pilot Scheme, Panvel, who was a gazetted officer 
in Glass II of the Bombay Co-operative Service. Since the new 
set-up it is in charge of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, I, Alibag, who is also a gazetted officer in Class II in the 
Maharashtra Co-operative Service. He is expected to carry on all 
the activities under the programme in the selected areas, of 
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Panvel, Karjat and Khalapur talukas. He is assisted by one Co- CHA PTER 13, 
operative Officer, Assistant Co-operative Officers and four Special Other 
Supervisors. Departments, 

Co-operation. 

A similar scheme was subsequently introduced m Alibag and Other Staff, 
Roha talukas. The scheme at AUbag includes Alibag and 
Pen talukas and the scheme at Roha includes Roha taluka and 
Sudhagad Mahal. The scheme is looked after by the respective 
jurisdiction, and they are also assisted by Co-operative Officer, 

Assistant Co-operative Officers and Special Supervisors. 

Due to integration of all the activities in extension blocks, per¬ 
sonnel from all the departments are drawn and allowed to work 
under the common control oE the Block Development Officer. In 
this scheme one po.st of Extension Officer (Co-operation) belonging 
to the subordinate co-operative service is created and he is called 
upon to supervise the existing co-operative societies and to organise 
more co-operative societies as per programme chalked out by the 
department for these blocks. Now such blocks are started m all 
talukas of the district. 


Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation 
Nationalisaiton of Passenger Transport was decided upon by Road Transport 
the State Government in August 1947 and, initially, the services were ^imroduc^tion 
started dcpartmentally in June, 1948, the administration of which 
was subsequently handed over to a statutory corporation in Decem¬ 
ber 1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport Corporation 
Act (XXXII of 1948). Since then, the Corporation has been re¬ 
constituted under the Road Transport Corporation Act (I^XIV of 
1950). 


For administrative convenience of operating the services, the Organiaation, 
entire State is divided into eight viable units called divisions. The 
officer-in-cbarge of each division is called the Divisional Controller 
and he is a Class I Officer. He is immediately under the control 
of the General Manager who is the administrative head of the 
Central Office and is assisted by the following departments aud 
branches, viz., (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, 

(7) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, (10) Legal and 
(II) Central and Regional workshops. 


The nationalisation of services in Thana division was started in 
April 1950 with headquarters in Bombay. The headquarters were 
shifted to Thana in February 1957. The Divisional Controller, 
Thana Division,, is the head of the division, and is responsible for 
the operations. He is assisted by seven Class II officers who are 
charged with the following functional responsibilities: — 

Traffic .—The Divisional Traffic Officer is in-charge of all matters 
related to Traffic Operations. 

Labour .—The Labour Officer looks after all matters relating to 
labour relations with the Administration. Matters relating to 
publicity in the division are also looked after by the Labour 
Officer. 
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Accounts and Statistics. —These branches are manned by two 
officers, the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician. 

Workshops. —^The workshop side of the division is looked 
after by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance 
of a Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as 
many depot managers as there are depots, and th^y are wholly 
responsible for the depot working. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out at the 
Divisional Workshop, which is situated in Thana. Further, after 
the operation of every 12,000 miles the vehicles are routed by the 
depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive maintenance 
and docking. In addition, there is a small workshop in each of 
the depots for maintenance and running repairs to vehicles. These 
are located at the following places in this district: Mahad (22),* 
Alibag (21),* Panvel (18),* and Pen (12)*. Regular daily and week¬ 
ly servicing and 4,000 mile docking for maintenance are carried 
out in these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public the Corporation has 
provided a number of amenities such as bus stations, waiting 
rooms, etc., besides opening stalls selling Van-Supari, tobacco, sugar¬ 
cane juice and fruits among other things. The Corporation also 
provides welfare facilities to its employees by opening up canteens 
and libraries, supplying them sports material, etc. It also provides 
medical facilities to the workers and their families. 

The Fi.sheries Derart.ment 

A SuFEKiNiENDENT OF Fr.sHKRiKs was appointed with headquarters 
at Alibag with the opening of a sub-office there in 1959. The offi¬ 
cer is entrusted with the supervision of fisheries of the Kolaba dis¬ 
trict and is provided with the necessary staff. He works directly 
under the Director of Fisheries, Maharashtra. 

The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries arc as under;-— 

(1) To encourage fishermen to take advantage of the schemes 
of the department. 

(2) To investigate applications of fishermen for loans from 
Government. 

(3) to inspect vessels of fishermen to he mechanised to deter¬ 
mine the suitability of such vessels for mechanisation and to 
recommend suitable Horse Power of engine for the vessels. 

(4) Formation. and supervision of fishermen’s co-operative 
societies and to devise ways and means to improve the socio¬ 
economic conditions of fishermen. 

(5) To serve as a member and to attend the meetings of the 
District Development Board and its respective sub-commiltees. 

(6) To supervise the work of development of fisheries of 
Kolaba district. 

(7) To encourage fishermen to take to mechanisation. 

(8) To collect statistics of fish and other data pertaining to 
fisheries and fishermen o f the district, 

*The number of vehicles attached to each of these depots is given in brackets- 
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Local Self-Government in the District is conducted by 
various statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different 
degrees. The progress of these institutions could be marked in 
three spheres. First, in regard to their constitution, from fully or 
partly nominated bodies they have now become entirely elective. 
Secondly, their franchise, which had gone on widening, has, with 
the enactment of the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise 
and Removal of Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached 
the widest limit possible, viz., universal adult franchise. Every 
person who (a) is a citizen of India, (b) has attained the age of 21 
years, and (c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxa¬ 
tion qualification, is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior 
to 1950 reservation of seats for women, Muhammedans, Chris¬ 
tians, Anglo-Indians. Harijans and Backward Tribes, had been 
provided in Municipalities and District Local Boards, and for 
women, Muhammedans, Harijans and Backward Tribes in village 
panchayats, Muhammedans were also provided separate elec¬ 
torates in local boards and Municipalities before 1947. The enact¬ 
ment mentioned above abolished the reservation of seats for 
Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued it for 
ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of India 
(i,e., till 26th January 1960) for women, the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. The castes and tribes, more or less, represent 
Harijans and Backward Tribes. 

Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred 
on local bodies for the administration of areas under their charge. 

Another recent reform is connected with the Controlling Autho¬ 
rity over institutions of Local-Self Government. Before the enact¬ 
ment of the Bombay Commissioners of Divisions Act 1957 (VIII 
of 1958), the Divisional Officer who was also designated as the 
Director of Local Authorities of the Division used to exercise this 
control but since its enactment, the posts of Commissioners have 
been revived and Commissioners of Divisions now exercise the 
powers and functions which the Director of Local Authorities used 
to exercise in respect of the following Acts: — 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892), 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act, (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 
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CHAPTER t4. The total area in the district under the administration of Muui- 
LocaTself- cipalities in 1951 was 33.5 sq. miles with a population of 88,290. 
Government. The following were the Municipalities then functioning in 
Municipalities, the district; — 


Name of Municipality 

(1) 

Area 

(Sq. miles) 

(2) 

Population 

(1951) 

(3) 

1 . 

Alibag Municipality 

0-7 

8,181 

2. 

Matheran Municipality 

2-9 

2,808 

3. 

Mahad Municipality 

1-3 

10,267 

4. 

Panvel Municipality 

4-7 

I4'86f 

5. 

Pen Municipality.. 

3-8 

8,607 

6- 

Roha-Ashtami Municipality .. 


6,880 

7- 

Uran Municipality 

0-8 

8,672 

8- 

Murud Municipality ., 

4-8 

9,744 

9- 

Shriwatdhan Municipality 

4-2 

10,299 

10* 

Mhasla Municipality 

2-3 

2,971 


Total 

33-5 

83,290 


The last three municipalities belonged to the area of the former 
Janjira State. In 1955 the Municipality of Mhasla was converted 
into a Gram Panchayat as the population of the town was below 
5,000. Since then nine Municipalities are functioning in the dis¬ 
trict. All these are district Municipalities governed under Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. There are no Borough Municipali¬ 
ties or Cantonments in the district. 

Matheran is the famous hill-station near Bombay, and 
has a Hill Station Municipality. Matheran is connected by narrow 
guage railway line to the Ncral Station on the Bomljay-Poona 
main railway line. 

The State Government has power to declare by notification any 
local area to be a “Municipal district” and also to alter the limits 
of any existing Municipal district. In every Municipal district a 
Municipality has to be constituted, consisting of elected council¬ 
lors, the Commissioner having power to nominate councillors, to 
represent constituencies which fail to elect the full number allot¬ 
ted to them. The State Government has power to prescribe the 
number and the extent of the wards to be constituted in each 
Municipal district and the number of councillors to be elected by 
each ward. Till 26th January 1960, it could also reserve seats for 
the representation of women, the Scheduled Castes and the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, The term of office of a Municipality is four years, 
but it can be extended to an aggregate of five years by an order 
of the Commissioner, Under the Act, every Municipality has to 
be presided over by a president selected from among the council¬ 
lors and either appointed by Government or elected by Municipa¬ 
lity, if the State Government so directs. There shall be a Vice- 
President for every Municipality elected by the councillors from 
among their number, but if the President is appointed by the 
State Government or is President ex-officio^ the result of the elec¬ 
tion shall, if the State Government by general or special order 
from time to time so directs, be subject to the approval of the 
State Government or of the Commissioner, 
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The governance of a Municipal district vests in the Munitipa- 
lity. The head of the Municipality is the President, whose duty 
it is to— 

(a) preside at meetings of the Municipality; 

(b) watch over the financial and executive administration and 
to perform such other executive functions as may be performed 
by the Municipality; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and procee¬ 
dings of all officers and servants of the Municipality. 

There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a manag¬ 
ing committee in the case of all Municipalities and of a pilgrim 
committee in the case of those Municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government, Option is also left to 
Municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative com¬ 
mittees. 
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The Act divides Municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former include all matters essential to the health, 
safety, convenience and well-being of the population, while the 
latter cover those which, despite being legitimate objects of local 
expenditure, are not considered absolutely essential. The follow¬ 
ing are among the obligatory duties laid on all Municipals les: — 

(и) lighting public streets, places and buildings; 

(b) watering public streets and places; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers; removing 
noxious vegetation; and abating all public nuisances; 

(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property when 
fires occur; 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices; 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places ; 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, :md 
reclaiming unhealthy localities; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating 
places for the disposal of the dead ; 

(i) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, cul¬ 
verts, municipal boundary marks, markets, slaughter-houses, 
latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sewers, drainage works, sewe¬ 
rage works, baths, washing places, drinking fountains, tanks, 
wells, dams and the like ; 

(j) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, pro¬ 
per and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the 
inhabitants from the insufficiency or unwholesoraeness of the 
existing supply when such supply or additional supply caxi be 
obtained at a reasonable cost; 

(к) naming streets and numbering of premises ; 

(/) registering births and deaths; 

(ml public vaccination ; 

J-2061—40-A. 
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(n) suitable accommodation for any calves, sows or buffaloes 
required within the municipal district for the supply of animal 
lymph : 

(o) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief; 

(p) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 

(q) printing such annual reports in the municipal administra¬ 
tion of the district as the State Government by general or 
special orders requires the municipality to submit; 

(r) paying the salary and the contingent expenditure on 
account of such police or guards as may be required by the 
municipality for the purposes of this Act or for the protection 
of any municipal property; 

(s) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required by 
the State Government, preparing compost manure from such 
night-soil and rubbish ; 

(t) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality ; 

{u) providing special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick at the time of the occurrence of dangerous disease; and 
takirrg such measures as may be required to prevent the out¬ 
break of the disease or to suppress it and prevent its recurrence ; 

(y) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works 
in time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute pei sons ; and 

(zy) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics 
and lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are in¬ 
digent and have been residents in the municipal area for one 
year. 

Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their 
funds for the following: — 

(a) laying out new public streets; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices. 
dharmashalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute 
persons, and other public buildings •, 

(c) furthering educational objects ; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for carrying 
on offensive trades ; 

(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 

(f) the construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance, 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled trans¬ 
port facilities for the conveyance of the public ; 

(^) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and 
their dependants; 

{h) providing accommodation for municipal employees anJ 
their dependants; 

-40-B 
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(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes; CHA PTER 14« 
and Local Self- 

(;’} to take any measure likely to promote the public safety, 
health, convenience or education. 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items; — 

(i) a rate on buildings and lands; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used for 
riding, draught or burden ; 

(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid ; 

(iv) an octroi on animals and goods; 

(v) a tax on dogs ; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and main¬ 
tenance of public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of 
refuse ; 

(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate, or both; 

(iv) a lighting tax; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims; and 

, (xi) any other tax which the State Legislature has power to 
impose. 

Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) and (ix), a consolidated tax assessed 
as a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned by 
the Commissioner, who has been given powers to subject the lew 
to such modifications not involving an increase of the amount to 
be imposed or to such conditions as to application of a part or 
whole of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose. If any tax is 
imposed on pilgrims resorting periodically to a shrine within the 
limits of the municipal district, the Commissioner may require 
the municipality to assign and pay to the District Local Board 
such portion of the tax as he deems fit, and when a portion is 
so assigned, an obligation is laid on the hoard to expend it on 
works conducive to health, convenience and safety of the pilgrims. 

The State Government may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to it to ba unfair in its incidence 
or obnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend 
the levy of it until such time as the objections are removed. The 
State Government may require a municipality to impose taxes 
when it appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is 
insufficient for meeting any cost incurred by any person acting 
under the directions of the Collector or of the Commissioner, for 
the execution of any work or the performance of any duties 
which the municipality is under an obligation to execute or per¬ 
form but which it has failed to do. 
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Many of these taxes are levied by the municipalities but the 
rates at vv'hich they are levied do not enable them to meet all 
their expenditure. Their incomes have ‘to be supplemented by 
numerous grants made by Government, both recurring and non¬ 
recurring. For instance, grants are made by Government to 
municipalities towards maintenance of municipal dispensaries and 
hospitals, w^ter-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure on epi¬ 
demics, payment of dearness allowance to staff, etc. These grants 
add substantially to the municipal income. 

Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXl 
of 1947), control of primary education has virtually been trans¬ 
ferred from smaller municipalities and the District Local Board 
to the Kolaba District School Board, and the financial liabilities 
of smaller municipalities have been limited. The Primary Edu¬ 
cation Act divides municipalities into two categories, viz., (1) 
those authorized to control all approved schools within their 
areas, and (2) those not so authorised. All smaller municipali¬ 
ties, being non-authorised, have to pay over to the District School 
Board only 5 per cent, of the rateable value of the properties in 
their areas as a contribution towards meeting the expenses on 
education. 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, 
the Commissioner and the State Government. The Collector has 
powers of entry and inspection in regard to any immoveable pro¬ 
perty occupied by a municipality or any work in progress under 
it. He may also call for extracts from the proceedings of a 
municipality or for any books or documents in its possession or 
under its control. He may also require a municipality to take 
into its consideration any objection he has to any of its acts or 
information which he is able to furnish necessitating any action 
on its part. These powers are delegated by the Collector to tlie 
Assistant or Deputy Collectors in charge of prants. 

The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to sus¬ 
pend or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Government, 
the execution of any of its order or resolution, if, in his opinion, 
it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead 
to a breach of peace or is unlawful. In cases or emergency, the 
Commissioner may provide for the execution of any works or the 
doing of any act which a municipality is empowered to execute 
or do and the immediate execution or doing of which is neces¬ 
sary for the health or safety of the public and may direct that 
the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. Sub¬ 
ject to appeal to the State Government, the Commissioner is also 
empowered to require a municipality to reduce the number of 
persons employed by it and also the remuneration assigned to 
any member of the staff. On the recommendation of a munici¬ 
pality he can remove any councillor guilty of misconduct in the 
discharge of his duties. 

When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in per¬ 
forming any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Government 
may direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the performance 
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of that duty, and if that duty is not performed within the period 
stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint some person to per¬ 
form it and direct that the expenses shall be fortnwith paid by 
the municipality. If the State Government is of the view that 
any municipality is not competent to perform or persistently 
makes default in the performance of its duties or exceeds or 
abuses its powers, it may either dissolve the municipality or 
supersede it for a specific period. The President or Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of a municipality or municipal borough may be removed by 
the State Government for misconduct or for neglect or incapacity 
in regard to the performance of his duties. 

The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Commis¬ 
sioner, on receipt of the report of the Examiner of Local Funds, 
may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him to 
be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person making 
or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal against 
the order may be made either to the District Court or to the 
State Government. 

Town Pi.anntng and Valuation Department 

The Maharashtka State has an independent Town Plan¬ 
ning and Valuation Department under the administrative control 
of the Urban Development and Public Health Department. The 
department principally deals with Town Planning and Valuation 
of Real Property. 

The duties and functions of this department as stipulated by 
Government arc as under: — 

Town Planning: (1) Educating municipalities regarding the 
advantages of town planning and preparation of development 
plans and town planning schemes under the Bombay Town 
rlanning Act, 1954. (2) Advising municipalities in the selection 

of suitable areas for preparation of town planning schemes. 
(3) Giving required assistance to Municipalities in preparation of 
development plans and town planning schemes by way of advice 
as well as loan of the services of technical assi.stants tor prepara¬ 
tion of draft town planning schemes. (4) To perform duties of 
the town planning officer when so appointed by Government, to 
scrutinise building permission cases, to tender advice to the 
board of appeal and to draw up final schemes. (5) To issue certi¬ 
ficates of tenure and title to owners of lands included in town 
planning schemes. (6) To advice Government on all matters 
regarding town and country planning including legislation. 

(7) To advice and prepare town development, improvement, 
extension and slum clearance schemes under municipal Acts. 

(8) To prepare development schemes or layouts of lands - 
(i) belonging to Government and (ii) belonging to co-operative 
housing societies and private bodic.s—with the sanction of Gov¬ 
ernment. (9) To advise officers concerned in respect of village 
planning and preparation of layouts for model villages, etc. 
(10) To advise Government on housing slum clearanct^ regional 
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planning and prevention of ribbon development including legis¬ 
lation thereabout. (11) To prepare type designs for the housing of 
middle and poorer classes including Harijans. (12) To scrutinise 
miscellaneous building permission cases and layouts received 
from Collectors and recommend suitable building regulations for 
adoption in areas concerned. 

Valuation ; The Consulting Surveyor to Government is the 
chief expert adviser of Government on this subject and his 
duties under this heading include; (1) Valuation of agricultural 
and non-agricultural lands and properties in towns and villages 
belonging to Government and intended for sale or lease, 
(2) Valuation of Government properties for purposes of rating 
under municipal acts. (3) Valuations for miscellaneous purposes 
such as cantonment leases, probate or stamp duty, etc. (4) Valua¬ 
tions for fixing standard rates of non-agricultural assessment and 
prescribing zones of values in all villages and developing locali¬ 
ties in the vicinity of important and growing towns. (5) Valua¬ 
tions for fixing standard table of ground rents and land values of 
lands in cantonments. (6) Scrutiny of awards of compensation 
(as received from Government). (7) Supplying trained technical 
assistants as the special land acquisition officers in important 
towns where the land acquisition work is of a very important and 
responsible nature. (8) Giving expert evidence when called upon 
to do so in district courts and the High Court when appeals are 
lodged against awards of compensation under the Lariif Acquisi¬ 
tion Act. (9) Undertaking valuation work on behalf of railways 
and other departments of the Central Government and private 
bodies on payment of fees, etc., with the sanction of Government. 

Other Miscellaneous Duties: (1) To advise various heads of 
departments of Government in selection of sites required for 
public purposes, (2) To see that all town planning schemes or 
layout schemes sanctioned by Government have been properly 
executed within a reasonable period or periods fixed in the 
schemes. (3) To advise Government as regards interpretation, 
amendnient or addition to the Bombay Town Planning Act, or 
Rules thereunder. 

The Department started functioning in 1914 with the Consult¬ 
ing Surveyor to Government as its head who was later on assisted 
by _ one assistant consulting surveyor to Government, one deputy 
assistant consulting surveyor to Government and two senior 
assis'mts with the requisite staff. As the activities of this depart¬ 
ment increased, these assistants had to be posted at prominent 
places in the State to attend to the work of town and country 
planning very essentially required to be undertaken in and around 
the ‘owns and cities. There has been tremendous increase in the 
activities of this department in recent years with the consequential 
increase in the number of branch offices in the State. The head 
office of the department is at Poona and the other branch offices are 
at Bombay, Kolhapur, Kalyan, Nagpur, Amravati and Aurangabad. 
Some of the officers have been appointed to function as the land 
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acquisition officers. There is thus a full time special land 
acquisition officer in Poona, one full-time land acquisition officer 
in Bombay and two part-time land acquisition officers in Bombay 
and Poona. 
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The statutory powers regarding planning embodied in the 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, have been replaced by the 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. This Act incorporated the 
provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, and in 
addition made it obligatory on every Local Authority {barring 
village panchayats) to prepare a development plan for the entire 
area within its jurisdiction. The development plan would aim 
at improvement of the existing congested gaothan portion of the 
town and would make proposals in respect of outlying open 
areas so as to guide the development on a planned basis. 
£)evelopment Plan proposals could be implemented by the pre- 
.paration of statutory town planning schemes. In preparing 
Town Planning schemes, the planner ignores to a great extent, 
existing plot boundaries. In designing his layout, existing 
holdings are reconstituted and made subservient to the plan, 
and building plots of good shape and frontage are allotted to 
owners of lands ill-shaped for building purposes and without 
access. The cost of a scheme is recovered from the owner 
benefited, to the extent of 50 per cent, of the increase in the value 
of the land estimated to accrue by the carrying out of the works 
contemplated in the scheme. When a tlraft town planning 
scheme prepared by a local authority in consultation with the 
owners is sanctioned, the town planning officer is appointed. His 
duties among others are to hear each owner individually, 
consider his objections or proposals and make suitable adjust¬ 
ments or amendments in the draft scheme proposals, if found 
necessary. 


Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their 
own to prepare development plans and it has been decided that 
this department should prepare development plans on behalf of 
Local Authorities under the provisions of the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1954. Accordingly the scheme for preparation of 
Development Plans was provided in the Second Five-Year Plan 
and additional staff was sanctioned for the purpose. 

There is no branch office of this department in Kolaba dis¬ 
trict and so the work from this district is being dealt with 
generally by the Bombay and Kolhapur branch offices of this 
department. The towns of Panvel and Mahad from the Kolaba 
district were selected for preparation of development plans under 
the provisions of Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 and they 
were prepared in the Bombay branch office and the Kolhapur 
branch office of this department respectively. There is one Town 
Planning Scheme at Panvel, viz., Town Planning Scheme, Panvel 
No. I, which is in draft stage. The same is on hand with the 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, Bombay, acting as 
an Arbitrator, 
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The headquarters of the Kolaba District Local Board is at Pen 
instead of at Alibag, the district headquarters at present. Former¬ 
ly in the late thirtees it was at Alibag. Alibag is not a centrally 
situated place and it was not connected with the rest of the 
district by a direct route as it is now. The Dharamtar creek 
over which a bridge has subsequently been constructed had to 
be crossed to reach Alibag. So the Board shifted the head¬ 
quarters from Alibag to Pen in 1938-39. It was reshifted to Alibag 
in 1941-42, and again shifted to Pen in 1942-43. Since then it is 
at Pen, housed in its own building constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 59,000. 

The President of the Board is elected from among its members. 
His term of office is co-extensive with the tenure of the Board. 
His chief functions are: (rt) to preside over the meetings of the 
Board ; (b) to watch over the financial and executive administra¬ 
tion of the Board ; (c) to exercise supervision and control over the 
acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration, and in matters concerning the 
accounts and records of the Board; and {d) subject to certain 
limitations prescribed by Rulc.s framed under the Act, to dispose 
of all questions relating to the service of the officers and servants, 
and their pay, privileges and allowances. Without contravening 
any order of the Board, he may, in cases of emergency, direct the 
execution or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which 
requires the sanction of the Board. 

There is also a vice-President of the Board who is elected like 
the president. He presides over the meetings of the Board in the 
absence of the president, and exercises such of the powers and 
performs such of the duties of the president as the president may 
delegate to him. Pending the election of a president, or during 
the absence of the president on leave, he exercises the porvers and 
performs the duties of the president. 

Quarterly meetings are held as a matter of course and special 
meetings are held according to necessity. 

Under the Act it is compulsory on the Board to appoint a stands 
ing committee. 

The standing committee is to consist of not more than nine 
members and not less than five members as the Board may deter¬ 
mine. The president of the Board is the ex^o^r.io chairman of 


Local Self-Government in Kolaba district, excluding the 
municipal areas is entrusted to the Kolaba District Local Board 
which is constituted under the District Local Boards Act (VI of 
1923), The area administered by the Board is 2,681.1 square 
miles and according to the census of 1951 the population served 
by the Board was 8,28,764. The Board is wholly elected. It is 
composed of 42 members. Two scats are reserved for women, 
four for scheduled tribes and three for scheduled castes. The 
term of office of the Board is for four years extensible by the 
Divisional Commissioner, Bombay, by one year. 
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the committee. Reappropriation and tenders of works costing 
not more than Rs. 5,000 are sanctioned by it. It also considers 
subjects that generally do not come within the purview of the other 
committees. 

The obligatory and optional functions of the Board are set om 
in section (I) of the Local Boards Act. The chief obligatory duties 
are— 

(1) the construction of roads and other means of communica¬ 
tions and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other 
means of communications vested in it; 

(2) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, mar¬ 
kets, dharmashalas and other public buildings and the visiting, 
management and maintenance of these institutions ; 

(3) the construction and repair of public tanks, wells and watei- 
works, the supply of water from them and from other sources , 
and the construction and maintenance of works .for the preserva¬ 
tion of water for drinking and cooking purposes from pollution ; 

(4) public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures neces¬ 
sary for the public health ; and 

(5) the planting and preservation of trees by the .“^ide or in 
the vicinity of roads vesting in the Board. 

As laid down in the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, the Dis¬ 
trict Local Board paid Rs. 1,61,201 in the year 1958-59 to the Dis- 
trict School Board, Kolaba, at 15 pies out of three anna.s of LoCfil 
Fund cess per rupee. This is the compulsory contribution of the 
Board paid to the District School Board. The control of primary 
education was withdrawn from the Board in 1947 and since then 
the School Board’s matters are managed by Government through 
the Department of Education. However, the members on the 
School Board are still returned by the District Local Board. Out of 
15 members of the School Board, 12 ar« elected by the Board and 
three are nominated by Government. The election of the Chair¬ 
man and the Vice-Chairman of the District School Board is con¬ 
ducted by the President of the District Local Board. The term 
of the School Board is co-extensive with that of the District Local 
Board. 
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Tlie main financial resources of the Board as set out in section 75 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act are— 

(1) a cess on land revenue up to a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee: 

(2) a cess on water-rate up to a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee; 

(3) all rent and profits accruing from property (including 
ferries) vested in the Board ; and 

(4) grants from Government. 

Under section 79 of the Act, the Board has to assign to every 
municipality two-thirds of the cess on land revenue levied from 
land within that municipality. The Board now levies the cess on 
land revenue and water-rate at the maximum of three annas in 
the rupee. 
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Under section 118-A of the Act, the State Government has to 
make every year a grant to every District Local Board equivalent 
in amount to IS per cent of the land revenue, including non-agri- 
cultural assessment, realised during the previous year from lands 
within the limits of the Board, excluding land within municipal 
borough, municipal districts or village panchayats. 

The controlling authorities in relation to the District Local Board, 
Kolaba, are the Collector, the Divisional Commissioner, Bombay 
Division, and the State Government. They exercise in the case 
of the District Local Board more or less the same powers that they 
exercise in the case of municipalities. 

The financial year of the Board is from Isi April to 31st March. 
The total income of the Board for the year 1958-59 was Rs. 11,55,166 
as against Rs. 9,46,912 for the previous year. The income figures 
for the years 1941-42 and 1951-52 were Rs. 1,59,604 and Rs. 6.86,726, 
respectively. 


The income under the main heads is given below; — 


Serial 

No. 

Head of Income 

Income 

during 

1958-59 

Income 

during 

1957-58 

1 

Land Revenue 

Rs. 

1,42,421 

Rs. 

1,94,227 

2 

Local rates 

2,32,875 

2,55,834 

3 

Interest .. .. .. . . 

2,153 

4,203 

4 

Medical 

28,797 

22,096 

5 

Police 

1,116 

1,199 

28,999 

6 

Miscellaneous 

34,376 

7 

Civil Works 

7,13.428 

4,40,354 


Total 

11,55,166 

9,46,912 


The total expenditure incurred by the Board during the year 
1958-59 was Rs. 8,57,427 as against Rs. 9,17,505 for the. previous 
year. The expenditure for the years 1941-42 and 1951-52, was 
Rs. 1,40,665 and Rs. 7,99,594, respectively. The main items of 
expenditure weie as under: — 


Serial 

No. 

Head of Expenditure 

During 

1958-59 

During 

1957-58 

1 

General Administration .. 

Rs. 

77,377 

Ra. 

74,132 

2 

Medical 

1,50,648 

1,37,917 

3 

Superannuation 

9,446 

8,998 

4 

Miscellaneous 

3,874 

2,153 

5 

Civil Works 

6,16,082 

6,94,305 


Total 

8,57,427 

9,17,505 


An important feature of the expenditure is that the Board is 
spending about 15 per cent of its total income towards medical 
relief. 

By March 1960, the Board had a total road mileage of 596.15 
of which 232.85 miles were metalled and 363.30 were unmetallcd. 
The maintenance of these roads is a responsibility of the Board, 
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The Board is required to frame a yearly programme of road 
improvements and submit it to the Commissioner, Bombay 
Division, for sanction. Current repair works are generally provid¬ 
ed for from the local fund. 

Government under its Resolution, Health and Local Government 
Department, No, S, 92, dated 24th April 1947, has sanctioned a 
.scheme with a view to provide drinking water to villages with a 
population of 200 and above and in backward areas in villages with 
a population of 100 and above which lack an adequate supply of 
drinking water. There were 212 wells under construction in Kolaba 
under this scheme. In addition the Board has so far constructed 
1,090 wells within its area. 

The President is the administrative as well as the executive head 
of the Board. He presides over the meetings of the Board and 
supervises the administration of the Board. The chief executive 
ofheers are the Chief Officer and the Engineer. The administra¬ 
tive as well as financial matters are dealt with by the administra¬ 
tion branch and the works of civil nature such as preparing 
estimates and plans and checking of work bills are dealt with by 
the engineering branch. There are taluka work committee offices 
at taluka places and an overseer, a mistry and a peon are posted 
there. There are also three sulxlivisional officers to supervise the 
works within their sub-divisions. 

The President of the District Hoard is the Chairman of the Dis¬ 
trict Building Committee and the administrative officer is the 
secretary of that committee. There is a separate fund of the com¬ 
mittee and the payment to contractors or villagers who undertake 
to construct the school buildings are made from that fund. 
Government sanctions every year a large amount towards the 
construction of school buildings and places the same at the disposal 
of the District Building Committee, Special concessions are given 
for school buildings in backward class areas. 

During 1958-59, 17 school buildings and one craft shed were 
constructed at a total expenditure of Rs. 93,750. 

There are 12 allopathic dispensaries under the control of the 
Board at Revdanda, Chondhi, Pedhambe, Apta. Karjat, Khalapur, 
Pali, Nagothna, Borli-Mandla, Mangaon, Khamgaon, and Borli- 
Panchayatan. 

Out of these dispensaries, the one at Khalapur is entirely manag¬ 
ed by the Board by its own Medical Officer, and the rest are 
provided with medical officers appointed by Government on grant- 
in-aid basis. 

In addition to this, there are 28 Subsidised Medical Practitioner 
Centres. The Board pays one-fifth of the total expenditure to 
Government. The Vaccination department is managed by the 
District Health Officer, Kolaba, who is working directly under the 
Public Health Department of the Government. 
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The Board pays Rs. 13,000 and Rs. 2,000 towards the maternity 
home-c//m-dispensary at Khopoli and Karjat and Rs. 500 each to 
the maternity homes at Alihag, Pen and Mahad. A fully equipped 
maternity ward is attarhed to Anandibai Shetye l^is])ensary at 
Chondhi, Alihag taliika. Thus the Board spends a large amount 
towards medical aid and public health in the district. In order 
to take precautionary measures against epidemics like cholera, 
plague, typhoid, etc., sufficient stock of medicines is kept at the 
headquarters of the district. The District Health Officer, Kolaba, 
and tiie Sanitary Inspectors under him requisition these medicines 
from the Board and adopt preventive as well as curative measures. 
Practically the whole district is benefited by medical aid and there 
is hardly a village where no medical aid is available within a ra<lius 
of ten miles. 


Vctti'innry 

Dispciiyarics. 


Konnerly there were three veterinary dispensaries under the con¬ 
trol of the Board. But since 1947-48. Government took over 
complete control of these dispensaries. 


Civil Works. 


Various grant.s are received from Government for construction, 
maintenance and repairs to roads, foot-bridges, drains, culverts, 
dams, wells, etc. The following grants were received during the 
year l958-s59: — 

Rs. 

(1) Communication grant .. .. .. 64,000 

(2) State Road Fund .. .. . . .. .. 25,000 

(3) Village Approach Roads .. .. .. .. 63,000 

(4) Grant for Buildings and Communications Depart- 1,40,043 

ment roads transferred to the Board. 

5) Do. do. Special grant 58,370 

(6) Two per cent Forest Revenue Grant .. .. 32,000 

(7) For repairs to roads constructed out of Project 10,400 

Scheme. 

(8) Government grant from Social Welfare Fund .. 9,000 

(9) Government grant for .scarcity works .. .. 50,000 

(10) Government grant for Village Water Supply Works 80,000 


The Board had constructed a dharmashala and provided for some 
amenities to tourists at the historical fort of Raygad, the Capital of 
Chhatrapati Shivaji. Bc.sirles, the Board maintains 37 dhar- 
masludns within its jurisdiction. 


The Board is running one inelustrial section in the Topiwalla 
Industrial School at Alihag. The Board has been given representa¬ 
tion on the Poona University Court, Landing and Wharfage Fees 
Fund Committee, Local Self-Government Institute, Bombay, Dis¬ 
trict Development Board, Divisional Council, State Transport, 
Thatia Division, Divisional Panchayat Council, and District 
Panchayat Mandal. 
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Village Panchayats form local units of Administration for 
villages. Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), 
as amended up to 1st July 1949, in every local area which has a 
population of not less than 2,000 a panchayat has to be established. 
It is also permissible for the State Government if sufficient reason 
exists, to direct the establishment of a panchayat in a local area 
having a population of less than 2,000. This Act has been amend¬ 
ed in 1958 and is now known as the Bombay Village Panchayat 
Act, 1958. It has come into force from June 1, 1959. Many of the 
provisions from the old enactment have been included therein and 
many more have been added with a view to expand the sphere of 
activities of Village Panchayats and to give the greater power and 
authority as is necessary to enable them to function as unit.s of 
Local Self-Government and, pivots of developmental activities in 
rural areas. Under this new enactment, the control of the 
administration of Village Panchayats is transferred to the District 
Village Panchayat Mandals. It is permissible to establish a Village 
Panchayat in a local area having a population of 500 or more, 
and under special circumstances, having a population of between 
250 and 500. There are in all 1952 villages and 10 municipal 
towns in Kolaha District. All of them are covered by 514 Village 
Panchayats. The district has achieved 100 per cent coverage in 
respect of Village Panchayats. 

Under section 6 of the Act, there shall be a Gram Sahha for 
every Village Panchayat and all persons whose names are included 
in the list of voters are deemed to he members of that Gram 
Sabha, Meetings of the Gram Sabha are to be held at least twice 
a year and the Panchayat has to place the following items before 
such meetings, viz,,— 

(i) the annual statement of accounts; 

(ii) the report on the administration of the preceding 
financial year ; 

(iii) the development and other programme of work proposed 
for the current financial year : 

(iv) the last audit note and replies (if any) made thereto ; and 

(v) any other matter which the Panchayat Mandal or 
Collector or any officer authorised by the Collector in his behalf, 
requires to be placed before such meeting. 

The maximum number of members for a Panchavat is fifteen 
and the minimum, seven. The members are to be elected on adult 
franchise. In every Panchayat, two seats are to be reserved for 
women, and if, having regard to the population of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in the village, the State Government i.s of 
opinion that reservation of seats is necessary for such Castes and 
Tribes in the village, reservation of seats on population basis may 
be made for such Castes and Tribes. The term of office of a 
Panchayat is four years, which may be extended up to five years 
in aggregate by the Collector, after consultation with the Di.strict 
Village Panchayat Mandal. Every Panchayat has to elect a 
Sarpanch and an Upa-Sarpanch from among its members. The 
Sarpanch presides over the Panchayat and the executive powers 
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for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Panchayats 
Act and the resolutions passed by the Panchayat vest in the Sar- 
panch. A secretary is appointed by the Collector for a Panchayat, 
or a group of Panchayats. He is a Government servant and his 
salary and allowances are paid by Government and not by the 
Village Panchayat. The qualifications, selection, appointment, 
training, powers, duties, transfer, remuneration and conditions of 
service (including disciplinary matters) of such secretaries shall be 
such as may be prescribed by the Government. Government have 
proposed to create a common cadre of Talathis-cwm-Village Pan¬ 
chayat Secretaries. The Village Panchayat Secretaries, if found 
fit, will be absorbed in the new cadre. For that purpose, Govern¬ 
ment have started training centres for imparting training to Village 
Panchayat Secretaries in revenue matters and to Talathis in Village 
Panchayat matters. In the district, 150 Village Panchayat 
Secretaries and 90 Talathis have received such training so far. 

Under section LXI of the Act, a Panchayat can appoint such 
servants as may be necessary for the proper discharge of its duties 
under this Act and pay their salaries from the village fund. 

Section XLV of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that sub¬ 
ject to the general control of the Panchayat Mandal, it shall be 
the duty of a Panchayat so far as the village fund at its disposal 
will allow, to make reasonable provision within the village in 
regard to all or any of the following matters, viz ,,— 

(i) sanitation and health ; 

(ii) public works: 

(hi) education and culture; 

(iv) self-defence and village defence ; 

(v) administration ; 

(vi) welfare of the people ; 

(vii) agriculture and preservation of forests ; 

(viii) breeding and protection, of cattle : 

(ix) village industry; and 

(x) the collection of land revenue. 

Under section 124 of the Act, every Panchayat has to levy all 
or any of the following taxes and fees at such rales and in such 
manner and subject to such exemptions as may be prescribed by 
Government, namely: — 

(i) a tax on buildings and lands ; 

(ii) octroi; 

(iii) a pilgrim tax; 

(iv) a tax on fairs, festivals and other entertainments ; 

(v) a tax on bicycles and vehicles drawn by animals ; 

(vi) a tax on shops and hotels; 

(vii) a tax on any trade or calling (other than agriculture) which 
is carried on with the help of machinery run by steam, oil or 
electric power or by manual labour ; 
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(viii) a tax on the profession or calling of brokers in cattle 
markets; 

(ix) a general sanitary cess ; 

(x) a general water rate; 

(xi) a fee on markets and weekly bazars ; 

(xii) a fee on cart stands and tonga stands; 

(xiii) a special water rate; 

(xiv) a fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vesting 
in it, for purposes other than domestic use and for cattle ; 

(xv) a fee for temporary erection on, or putting up projection 
over, or temporary occupation of, any public street or place ; 

(xvi) a special sanitary cess ; 

(xvii) a fee for cleansing cess pool constructed on land whether 
belonging to a Panchayat or not; and 

(xviii) a fee for grazing cattle on grazing lands vesting in a 
Panchayat. 

The Panchayat can also levy any other tax, sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment. 

It is laid down in Section exxv of the Act that a Panchayat 
may arrive at an agreement with any factory with the sanction of 
the State Government to receive a lump sum contribution in lieu 
of all or any of the taxes levied by the Panchayat, subject to the 
rules that may be made under the Act, and regard being had to the 
fact that a factory itself provides in the factory krea all or any 
of the amenities which such Panchayat provides. 

Section cxxvni of the Act gives the Panchayat Mandal power 
to compel a Panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specified if it appears to the Mandal that the regular income of 
the Panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper dis¬ 
charge of the obligatory duties of the Panchayat. 

The State Government makes payment of grant to every Pancha¬ 
yat equivalent in amount to 30 per cent or 25 per cent of the 
ordinary land revenue collected according to the classification of a 
Panchayat. 

District Village Panchayat Mandals are to be established under 
Section cxxxiv of the Village Panchayat Act, for every district. 
Such Mandal has been established in Kolaba district with effect 
from October 2nd, 1959, This Mandal consists of the following 
members,: — 

(i) Collector, who is the Chairman, 

(ii) President, of the District Local Board, 

(iii) Chairman, of the District School Board, 

(iv) Vice-Chairman, of the District Development Board, 

(v) not less than seven and not more than twelve members, 
to be elected from amongst the Sarpanchas of the Panchayats, in 
the prescribed manner, 
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(vi) four members at least one of whom is a member of the 
Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes to be elected by the Dis¬ 
trict Local Board from amongst its members in the prescribed 
manner, and 

(vii) the District Village Panchayat Officer who shall bt the 
Secretary to the Panchayat Mandal. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Mandal is to be elected by the mem¬ 
bers from amongst themselves. The duration of the office of the 
members, other than ex-officio members, is four years. Tire busi¬ 
ness of the Panchayat Mandal is regulated by the Bombay Dis¬ 
trict Village Panchayat Mandal (Conduct of Business) Rules, 1959. 
The meetings of the Panchayat Mandal are to be held at least 
once in a quarter during a calendar year. It has been laid down 
that the Panchayat Mandal, from time to time, may appoint one 
or more Committees from amongst flaemselves for securing the 
efPecient discharge of its duties and functions. The main functions 
of the Panchayat Mandal are: (ct) to encourage the establish¬ 
ment and to foster the development of Panchayats in the district; 
(b) to supervise and control the administration of Panchayats 
and (c) to perform such other functions as afe imposed by the 
Act, and as the State Government may, from time to time, pres¬ 
cribe. The Panchayat Mandal shall have also powers to call for 
proceedings of a Panchayat and to call for information and to 
compel the Village Panchayat to take into con.sidcration any 
objection which appears to the Mandal to exist to the doing of 
anything which is about to be done, or is being done by .such 
Panchayat; or any information which the Panchayat Mandal is 
able to furnish, and which appears to the Panchayat Mandal to 
necessitate the doing of a certain thing by the Panchayat. The 
Panchayat Mandal can also compel the Panchayat to reduce the 
number of the staff maintained by it or the remuneration paid to 
them. The Panchayat Mandal can also delegate its powers, speci¬ 
fied in sections 135, 137 (1), 138 (1) and 139 of the Village Panchayat 
Act, to its Chairman, Vice-Chairman or to the District Village 
Panchayat Officer. 

Under section 142 of the Act, the Collector has powers of sus¬ 
pension and prohibition in respect of the execution of any order 
or resolution of a Panchayat which, in his opinion, is Jikcly to 
cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach of 
peace. In cases of emergency, the Collector can also provide for 
the execution of any wwk or the doing of any act which-a Pan¬ 
chayat is empowered to execute or do, and the immediate execu¬ 
tion or doing of which is, in his opinion, necessary for the health 
or safety of the public, and may direct that the expenses shall be 
forthwith paid by the Panchayat. 

The audit of a Panchayat is carried out every year by a Sub¬ 
auditor or an Auditor appointed by Government and he has to 
forward a copy of the audit note to the District Village Panchayat 
Mandal, 
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The State Government has powers after consultation 
with the District Village Panchayat Mandal, to dissolve or 
supersede a Panchayat, if, in their opinion the Panchayat 
has exceeded or abused its powers or made I’crsistent defaults 
in the performance of its obligatory duties; or persistently disobey¬ 
ed any of the orders of the Panchayat Mandal. If a Panchayat is 
superseded, all its powers and duties will be exercised and per¬ 
formed by a person or persons appointed by the • State Govern¬ 
ment. So far, none of the Village Panchayats has been supersed¬ 
ed in Kolaba district. 
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Since June 1, 1959, the control of the cattle pounds is transferred 
to the Village Panchayats, and notwithstanding anything contain¬ 
ed in any law for the time being in forte, every Panchayat within 
the limit.s of its jurisdiction shall, from time to time, select such 

I daces as it thinks fit to be public pounds, and may appoint, to be 
leepers of such pounds, such persons as may be approved by the 
District Magistrate. Tlic pound-keeper so appointed is under ihe 
control of the Panchayat. The duties of the pound-keeper have 
been prescribed by the Bombay Village Panchayats (Cattle Pound) 
Rules, 19.59. 


Under section 169 of the Act, the State Government may, on the 
recommendation of the Panchayat Mandal, and after making 
such enquiries as Government may deem necessary, entrust to a 
Panchayat any or all of the functions and duties of a village 
accountant or Patel, if a Panchayat is ready and willing to under¬ 
take the responsibility of recovery of the land revenue under the 
provisions or the Bombay Land Revenue Code, But before that, 
the Panchayat has to take the approv'al of Gramsahha for taking 
such responsibility. The right of Government to collect .land 
revenue, however, remains unaffected. The State Government 
have also powers to withdraw the powers of a Panchayat in this 
respect, if, in their opinion, a Panchayat exceeds or abuses its 
powers. 


Government have appointed a District Village Panchayat Officer 
of the grade of District Deputy Collector for the development of 
Village Panchayats on sound and proper lines. He has to act.as 
a Personal Assistant to the Collector so far as Village Panchayat 
matters are concerned. Several duties have also been placed on 
this* Officer and he is expected to do everything that is possible to 
popularise Village Local Self-Government and to make the work¬ 
ing of Village Panchayats really effective. He has also been made 
responsible for the preparation of the Annual Administration 
Report on the working of the Village Panchayats and its punctual 
submission to the Commissioner. At Taluka and Block level too, 
Government have created the posts of Village Panchayat Awal 
Karkuns and Extension Officer (Panchayat), respectively, for en¬ 
couraging and fostering the development of Village Panchayats. 

In pursuance of orders issued in Government Resolution, Local 
Self-Government and Public Health Department No, VPS-2458-P, 
dated'2-1-1959, the Block Development Officer is considered as an 
ex-officio Assistant District Village Panchay;»t Officer for Village 
J-2061—4I.A. 
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Panchayat work so far as his Block area in concerned. He is res¬ 
ponsible for Village Panchayat work, i.e.. the organisation of 
Village Panchayat, fostering its development, giving advice and 
guidance to Village Panchayat and supervising its work. In short 
the duties of the Block Development Officer are of a supervisory 
nature in respect of village panchayat matters. 

Under Government Resolution, I.ot al Self-Government, No. VPS- 
2456-F, dated 24-6-1959, GoveiTmnnr have introduced a uniform 
scheme, from the year 1958'.S9, for healthy competition of Village 
Panchayats among themselves and for giving prizes to the best 
Village Panchayats ar divisional, district and raluka levels. Gevern- 
ment have also j)rc.srribed rules for conducting the above compe¬ 
tition. The Judging Committees, appointed by the District 
Village Panchayat Mandal. at taluka and district levels, have to 
assess the performance of Village Panchayats which have entered 
into the competition. 


Government have got a scheme for imparting training to the 
Sarpanchas and members of Village Panchayats. For this purpose, 
Village Panchayat shihirs are held in • each raluka and block, 
every year. 'Fhe duration of the shibir extends over ?> to 5 days. 
Various subjects are discussed and lectures of distinguished per¬ 
sons are arranged at such shthira. The authorities concerned are 
allowed to incur expenditure up to Rs. 20. Such shihirs were held 
in Kolaha district during the year 1958-59 and 19.‘59-60. 

Nya>a p.>nchayat*. Under the ncw Village Panchayats Act (1958) the Nyaya Pan- 
chayars are to be established in a group of villages, not being less 
than five in number, to try petty Civil Suits and Criminal Cases. 
A Nyaya Panchayat consists of one person elected by each Pan¬ 
chayat in the prescribed manner. The term of office of a member 
of the Nyaya Panchayat shall expire with the term of the Pancha¬ 
yat whicn elected him. Nyaya Panchayat has to sit, for the hear¬ 
ing of a suit or trial of a case, in the village where such a suit or 
case has been instituted. The Secretary of the Village Panchayat 
of the village where the sitting of the Nyaya Panchayat is held has 
to act as the judicial clerk of the Nyaya Panchayat. The State 
Gavemment has power to remove any member of the Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, or 
of any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect, refusal or incapacity in 
regard to the performance of his duties as a member of the Nyaya 
Panchayat. Pleaders, Vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on 
behalf of any party in any suit or case. 

No Nyaya Panchayat under the new set-up has so far been 
constituted in Kolaha district. The Nyaya Panchayats constituted 
under the old Act of 1933 arc defunct. 


J-206»—41-B. 



CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


In L954-55, the Department of Education completed its hun¬ 
dred years of existence. The period witnessed tremendous 
changes in the field of education. “The number of educational 
institutions in the State increased from 2,875 in 1855-56 to 58,876 
in 1954-55, the number of pupils from 1,06,040 in 1855-56 to 
48,87,314 in 1954-55, the State grant for edueaxion from Rs. 2 lakhs 
in 1855-56 to Rs. 1,493.4 lakh.s in 1954-55 afld the total educational 
expenditure from about Rs. 7 lakhs in 1855-56 to Rs. 2,802.1 lakhs 
in 1954-55.“* 

“Qualitatively, the traditional system of higher education which 
was narrow in concept and dominated exclusively by religious ideas 
has now Ijccn replaced by the modern system of Secondary and 
University Education, the limited scope of the indigenous elemen¬ 
tary schools has been enlarged to include the concept of universal, 
compulsory and free primary education and revolutionary changes 
have been made in the status and education of women and the 
backward classes.”* 

Before the British took up the education of this district under 
their care every big village had a school, kept generally by a 
Brahmin and attended both by boys and girls, under twelve, years 
of age. Since the introduction of State education, these private 
■schools gradually vanished. In 1881-82 there were only twenty 
private schools of the type, with an attendance of 426 pupils. 
Arithmetic was specially attended to in these schools. Reading 
and writing were less cared for. 

Under British regime the first State primary .school was opened 
at Mahad. in 1840. Sixteen years later, in 1856 a second school 
was opened at Nagothana. In 1861, nine more schools were open¬ 
ed at Alibag, Mahad, Mangaon, Pen and Roha. In 1881, it was 
found that there were 82 State schools with 5,021 pupils. The 
number of primary schools in the year I960 was 1,368 with 
1,26,107 pupils on the rolls. 

The first girls’ school was opened at Alibag. in 1861. Now. 
there are 23 girls’ schools in this district. Besides, a large number 
of girls attend boys' schools. 

Regarding secondary education, it can be said that some stray 
efforts made privately before 1879 did not bear fruit. These 
schools, opened at.Roha, Alibag, Mahad and Pen had to be closed 
either for want of sufficient attendance or owing to inability of 
students to pay the fees. Except a mission school, opened in 1879 
at Alibag, there was no English school in the district. The 

•A Review of Education in B(3mb8y State, 1855-1955 p. 46. 
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number of secondary schools has now -risen to 37 in 1%I. The 
Konkan Education bocicty, estal)lishcd in 1918, has taken con- 
•iderablc responsibility of secondary education in this district and 
is managing as many as eleven secondary schools, two of which are 
meant exclusively for girls. 

The educational standards in the district are in keeping with 
the general educational pattern in the country. The percentage 
of literates to the total population came to 19.20 in 1957-58. 'riiere 
were in 1957-58 the following educational institutions in the dis¬ 
trict; 29 for Secondary education, 6,090 for primary education and 
451 other educational insiiiuiioiis. Until 1961, tliere was no pro¬ 
vision for higher education in the district, but the vacuum has 
now been filled up as two colleges alhliated to the University of 
Poona have been started at Alibag and Mahad since June, 1961. 
They provide instructions in Arts and Science courses. 'I'he 
following few figures give an idea of the standard of literacy 


prevailing in the district according to 1951 census:-- 


•Literates 

160,103 

Post-Graduates in Arts 

17 

Middle School 

10,869 

or Science. 


Matriculate or S. L. C. 

2,221 

'Peaching 

692 

Higher Secondary. 


Engineering .. 

85 

Intermediates in Arts"' 

1 165 

Agriculture 

15 

or Science. 

r 

Veterinary 

3 



Commerce 

17 

Degrees or Diplomas, 

232 

Legal 

144 

Graduates in Arts or 


Medical 

135 

Science. 


Others 

50 


Department ok Educatio.v 

Pri-mary and Secondary Educatio.n in the Kolada insiRicT is 
under the control of the District Educational Inspector. This 
Officer belongs to Class I of the Maharashtra Educational Service, 
who works under the Deputy Director of Education, Bombay 
Region, and is ultimately responsible to the Director of Education, 
Maharashtra State. He is responsible in his district for: — 

(i) the supervision of primary education, 

(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary 
schools, secondary schools and training institutions under the 
control of the Education Department, and 

(iii) the control and inspection of all secondary schools, voca¬ 
tional high schools (i.e.. agricultural, commercial and technical 
high schools), training institutions of primary teachers, and sucli 
special schools as are under the control of the Education Depart¬ 
ment. 


As regards girls’ schools and institutions for women, the Inspec¬ 
tress of Girls’ Schools, Poona (M. E. S., Class I), performs the 
functions and duties of the District Educational Inspector in res¬ 
pect of {'i) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools in 
the distr'ct, (b) visiting ^rls’ primary schools in the district, and 
making suggestions for improvement. 


*Sample population. 
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In carrying out his duties of inspection and control, the Educa* 
tional Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff, consisting of one 
Deputy Educational Inspector (M.E.S., Class II) and twenty-three 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors (M.E.S., Class Hi) who 
are directly responsible to him for the supervision and inspection 
of primary schools in the district under section 48 of the Bombay 
Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947). 

There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the whole 
State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing and 
Craft work and Commercial Schools, who are responsible for 
organisation and inspection in their respective spheres. These 
Inspectors have jurisdiction in the Kolaba district in regard to 
their respective subjects under the Director of Education. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Kolaba, is the Chief Gov¬ 
ernment Inspecting Officer of the district so far as primary 
schools are concerned. Under the rules framed under the Bombay 
Primary Education Act, he decides the question of recognition of 
private primary schools. He keeps himself in close touch with 
the working of primary schools maintained or approved by school 
board, social education classes and village libraries. He has to 
report regarding housing arrangement, equipment, staff, efficiency 
of institution, etc., of tlie primary schools, so that the department 
may be in a position to determine whether the school board is 
conducting its schools satisfactorily. All aided schools arc inspect¬ 
ed by him or by the inspecting staff under him. He also assists 
the Educational Inspector in the inspection of secondary schools 
and , reports on any specific points about them whenever he is 
required to do so by the Educational Inspector. 

It is the declared policy of Government that universal, free and 
compulsory primary education should be reached by a definite 
programme of progressive expansion, and under the Bombay 
Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) the State Government has 
taken upon itself the duty of securing the development and ex¬ 
pansion of primary education in the State. The object aimed at 
IS to have a minimum course of seven years’ education tor every 
child. The agency employed in Kolaba district for discharging 
this duty is the District School Board. There are no “Authorised 
Municipalities” in this district, 

"Approved Schools”* witliin the area of all non-aiithorised 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the 
control of the Kolaba District School Board. This school board is 
composed of 15 members. Of these, three are appointed by 
Government, one being a Government official; two elected by 
non-authorised municipalities falling within the District School 
Board’s area of jurisdiction ; and the rest elected by the Kolaba 
District Local Board. The rules prescribe that of those elected, 
one shall be from the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and 
shall have passed the Matriculation or the Second Year Training 
Certificate Examination. 

Approved school ” means a primary school maintained by the State 
Government or by the School Board or by an “ Authorised Municipality ” or which is 
for the lime being recognised as such by a school board.or by the State Government 
or by an officer authorised by it in this behalf (section 2 of the Bombay Primary 
Education Act. LXl of 1947). 
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Under the Primary Education Act and the Rules thereunder all 
the District School Boards have to maintain an adequate number 
of primary schools in which instruction is given through the 
medium ' of the local regional language. For children whose 
mother-tongue is other than the regional language of the area, 
school boards have been instructed to open schools in their 
language if the number of such children is not less than 40 in-the 
first four standards and 20 in the upper standards. 7'he teaching 
of the regional language of the area is also compulsory in such 
ichools from standard III onwards. Responsibility is laid on the 
District School Board to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant 
A^dministrative Officers or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks, 
inferior servants and other smif, sanctioned by Government, setting 
forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of appointment ol 
different members. The members of this staff are servants of the 
District School Board and receive tlieir pay, allowances, etc., from 
the Primary Education Fund maintained by the District School 
Boards. No change or alteration can be made in the schedule of 
staff without the previous -sanction of Government. 

The annual budget of the District School Board has to be 
submitted to the Director of Education for sanction. The District 
School Board derives its income mainly from Government grants, 
which form nearly 92.5 per cent of its total expenditure. Jt also 
receives from the District Local Board a contribution equal to 
such portion of its income from the cess on land revenue and 
water rates as may be fixed by Government from time to time and 
from non-authorised municipalities whose schools are under its 
control such proportion of the rateable value of properties in the 
area of the respective municipalities as may be fixed by Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. The District School Board, Kolaba, has 
under the present rules to contribute 15 pies of the three anna 
cess on land revenue and water rates that it is allowed to levy. 
The amount to be paid by non-authorised municipalities has been 
fixed by Government at 5 per cent of the rateable value of pro¬ 
perties in their respective areas. 

The Administrative Officer, District School Board, Kolaba, js 
the Chief Executive Officer of the District School Board. This 
Officer is appointed and paid by the State Government. Under 
the Administrative Officer there are Assistant Administrative 
Officers, Supervisors, primary school teachers, clerks and inferior 
servants and other staff under the employ of the District School 
Board. The Administrative Officer is responsible for the general 
administration of all primary schools maintained by the school 
board. He is responsible for carrying out the suggestions made 
from time to time by Government Officers. It is his duty to 
advise the school board on all matters connected with primary 
education. He is also a member and .secretary of the Staff Selec¬ 
tion Committee. This is a committee composed, besides him. 
ol the Chairman of the School Board and the Educational 
Inspector of the district. Its duty is to select candidates for 
appointment as Assistant Administrative Officers or Supervisors 
and teachers. The committee also selects the teachers to be 
deputed for training.' The District School Board has to make 
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appointments of candidates in accordance with the directions given 
by the committee. The selection of the candidates and teachers 
is made in accordance with the instructions issued by the Govern* 
ment. The Administrative Officer has powers subject to the 
general instructions received from the Director of Education, to 
promote, trafisfer and take all disciplinary actions including 
removal or dismissal, against the staff. His orders, however, arc 
subject to appeal to a tribunal consisting of the Chairman of the 
District School Board and the Educational Inspector of the district. 
A primary school teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the 
date the Primary Education Act came into force has, however, a 
right of further appeal to the State Government against any order 
of his removal or dismissal. 

There were 1,368 primary schools (both lower primary, i.e., 
teaching standards I—IV and upper primary, i.e., teaching stand¬ 
ards V—VII) of which 25 were exclusively for girls. The distribu¬ 


tion of schools hy management was as follows: — 

Government and Government Aided Schools.. 5 

District School Board .. .. .. .. 1,283 

Municipal School Board .. 

Schools Aided by— 

(1) District School Board .. .. .. 75 

(2) Municipal School Board .. 

Unaided Schools .. .. .. ., .. 5 


dotal 1,368 


There were 66.403 hoys and 38,687 girls in the lower primary 
stage and 15,213 hoys and 5,804 girls in the upper primary stage 
giving a total of 126.107 pupils in all primary schools. The percent¬ 
age of the sc liool going children to the population was 13.9. 

The number of teachers in primary schools was 3,100 of whom 
2.519 were men and 581 women. This works out roughly at 40 
pupils per teacher. Only 1,106 of male teachers and 334 of female 
teachers were trained. 

There w'cre three training institutions—two Government and 
one non-Government trainitig colleges—in 1959-60. Tliere is 
no training institution for women in the district. 

There were two practising schools, one at Panvel and the othei 
at Sasawane. One of them w'as under the control of Government. 
These schools were attached to the Government Training College 
for Men at Panvel and Sasawane. One practising school attached 
to the Mahad Training College for Men was aided by Government. 

The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 38,57.1.35 and 
it was met from the following resources: — 


Rs. Percentage to 
Total 

1. Government .. .. .. .. 35,68,210 92‘6 

2 . District Local Board and Municipalities .. 4,14,620 10-7 

3. Fees 18,254 00-6 

4. Other sources. . 1,40,239 00*04 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 31.4 per annum, 
of which Government’s contribution was Rs. 26.7. 
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The District School Board, Kolaba, introduced compulsory edu¬ 
cation for the first time from June 1, 1948. This was, however, 
applicable only to children between seven and eight years of age. 
Gradually it was extended to children of 7—11 age-group in 1951, 
The population under compulsion was 50,480 boys and 51,609 
girls. The total number of children actually attendirfg schools was 
40,297 boys and 37,200 girls or 75.9 per cent of the total number 
of children of the age-groups under compulsion. 


According to the medium 
were distributed as follows:- 

of instruction, in 

1959-60, the schools 

Medium of instruction 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Marathi 

Urdu 

Gujarati 

1,184 

107 

2 

68 1,252 

7 114 

2 

Total 

1,293 

75 

1,368 


In 1959-60, out of 1,372 buildings in which the District School 
Board schools were housed, 477 were owned by the Board, 199 were 
rented and the remaining were housed in rent-free buildings such 
as temples, etc. 

A new ideology has been inlhiencing the educational activities 
of the State since 1937-38. It has come to be recognised that 
education must c-entre rountl some form of manual productive 
work. In 1959-50 following was the position of basic and craft 
schools in the district:-- 


Number.of Senior Basic Schools— 


(fl) Spinning and Weaving 

» * t » 

99 

(b) Wood Work 

* • ■ • 

20 

(c) Agriculture 

Total 

7 

126 

Number of Junior Basic Schools— 

{a] Spinning and Weaving 


38 

(b) Cardboard Modelling .. 

■ • • • 

6 

(c) Kitchen gardening 

Total 

3 

47 


Secondary education is now under the general regulations of 
Government. Government control is exercised by means of con¬ 
ditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. At the end of the high school 
course, an examination is conducted by the Secondary School 
Certificate Examination Board which has its headquarters at Poona 
and the stadents who pass are awarded the Secondary School 
Certificate; The examination provides optional courses for pupils 
with varied interests and aptitudes. Each University, however, 
lays down the subjects which a candidate must take for entrance 
to its courses. 

There were 33 secondary schools in the district with a total of 
7,75.6 pupils (5,706 boys and 2,050 girls). Two of these schools 
were exclusively for girls. The number of girls in the schools 
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exclusively meant for girls was 449 while 1,601 girls were in 
mixed schools. There is not a single Government secondary 
school in this district. However, there is a Government technical 
centre attached to a private high school at Mahad. It is directly 
under the control ot the Director of Technical Education, 
Maharashtra State. Similarly, there is one Government commer¬ 
cial centre at Alibag which is attached to the Topiwala Industrial 
High School. It is directly under the control of the Director of 
Education and is inspected by the Inspector of Commercial Schools. 
The grant paid to non-Government Secondary Schools in the year 
1959-60 amounted to Rs. 3.19,460 for boys’ schools and Rs. 20,225 
for girls’ schools. 

There were 33 aided private schools having 7,756 pupils. 

Secondary education is imparted solely by private agencies aid¬ 
ed by the Government grants. M‘»jor responsibility in this direc¬ 
tion has been shouldered by the Konkan Education Society. 
There were 328 teachers in secondary schools, of whom 271 were 
men (188 trained and 83 untrained) and 57 women (35 trained and 
22 untrained). The total expenditure on secondary education was 
Rs. 9,03,000. The total average annual cost per pupil in second¬ 
ary schpols was Rs. 116.2. 

The number of different types of special schools was as 
follows: — 

Number of 
Institutions 


(1) Pre-primary .. .. .. .. .. .. 5 

(2) Technical and industrial .. .. .. ,. 2 

(3) Commercial .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

(4) Agricultural . . . . .. .. .. . . 1 

(5) Gymnasia . . .. ,. .. .. ,. 3 

(6) Ashrama Schools .. .. .. .. .. 2 


One trained Graduate Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector 
looks after the activities regarding physical education in the dis¬ 
trict. lie visits secondary, full primary schools and training insti¬ 
tutions and gives suggestions and guidance to further the cause of 
physical education. He also inspects the gymnasia run by the 
private bodies and recommends grants. He often conducts short¬ 
term courses for primary teachers for training in physical educa¬ 
tion. Pie also organises Youth Camps and Auxiliary Cadet Corps. 
In 1959-60 there was only one troop of 37 schools with 40 scouts 
in it. There were 20 Auxiliary Cadet Crops sections with 990 
cadets in 14 schools working under qualified teachers. 

National Discipline Scheme has been introduced in three 
secondary schools in the district out of which one is a girls’ 
school. 

There is arrangement for medical inspection of high schools 
and training colleges. 

Seven secondary schools in the district possess radio sets and six 
schools own 16 m.m. projectors in order to cater to the need in 
respect of visual education. 
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The work of social education in the district is entrusted to the 
Deputy Educational Inspector and is looked after by the Regional 
Social Education Committee -for Maharashtra. During the yeai 
1959-60, 84 classes in Social Education were conducted. The num¬ 
ber of literates turned out was 393. Expenditure on account of 
Social Education was Rs. 1,969. 

The number of village libraries during the year 1959-60 was 77 
and the grants paid to them amounted to Rs, 1,832.50. 

This district has no college, making provision for technical 
education. The only in.stitution of the kind is the Government 
Technical Centre at Mahad, attached to K. E. S. High School at 
Mahad. There is a Governnient Commerce Centre at Alibag 
attached to the non Government secondary school—K. E. S. Indus¬ 
trial High School, Alibag, Alibag College has now made provi¬ 
sion for higher education in commerce. No other college giving 
professional education exists in the district, except two Govern¬ 
ment Basic Training Colleges at Panvel and Sasawane, respective¬ 
ly, and one Basic Training College of K. E. S. at Mahad and the 
S. T. C. Institute at Karjat which impart professional education to 
primary and secondary teachers, respectively. 

All technical and industrial institutions and all courses leading 
up to the diploma standard (non-University grade), excluding 
courses falling under the control of tlie University, are controlled 
liy the Department of Technical Education, Maharashtra State. 
Bombay. Government have set up the State Council of Technical 
Education, to advise them and make recommendations regarding 
matters specified below: — 

(1) the courses and standards of instruction in technical 
institutions ; 

(2) arrangements for periodical in.spection and examination 
of these institutions as regards their staff, accommodation, 
equipment, courses of study, methods of work and actual work 
done ; 

(3) the development of technical and industrial education m 
the State at all levels; 

(4) opening of new technical institutions ; 

(5) conditions of recognition of new institutions ; 

(6) payment of grant-in-aid to new institutions; 

(7) appointment of boards of studies for the various branches 
of engineering and technology; 

(8) arrangement for examinations ; 

(9) publications by Indian writers on technical subjects in 
English, Hindi and regional languages as reference books ; and 

(10) award of certificates and diplomas. 

The Minister for Education and Deputy Minister for Education 
arc the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman, respectively, of the 
State Council of Technical Education. 

The following institutions in Kolaba district are recognised by 
the Department of Technical Education:^ 
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There arc no schools in the district that teach fine arts like 
music, dancing and painting, etc. However, the non-Government 
secondary schools at Pen and Panvel have introduced fine art 
sections in their schools since 1960, under the ' scheme of multi¬ 
purpose high schools. A few music classes may be found scatter¬ 
ed over the district but they are not registered. 

There are no oriental schools and colleges in the district. The 
Sanskrit Pathashala that was in existence at Alibag sometime 
back, has ceased to function. The tradition of Vedic learning 
still persists at Nagaon. 

There are no schools in the district catering to the educational 
needs of the handicapped ])ersons at present. Attempt was 
made to start a school for the deaf and dumb, at Pen, a few years 
ago but the attempt failed. 

The only organised attempts made for the diffu.sion of culture 
arc (1) the cultural activities organised under the Social Educa¬ 
tion Programme in the district, and (2) lectures arranged under 
the auspices of the Poona University Extension Services, which 
have eight centre.s in the district. Besides, the traditional institu¬ 
tions of Kirtan and Pnivachan still play their parts in the cause 
of diffusion of culture among tlie masses. 

The f()ur-weeklies, viz,, RashtraTcj, (Alibag), Nirdh.ar, (AUhag), 
Kolaha.samachar (Pen) and Navkrishival (Chari Pezari) inform 
people about public cpiestions and other developments. A moiitli- 
ly periodical, Adarsha, published from Afihag deals with cultural 
topics. 

The first periodical of the district, Satya.sadan, was started in 
1870. Since then a number of periodicals, viz,, (1) Abalamiira, 
(2) Saddharmadip. (3) Sudhakar, (4) Kolahavritta, (5) Sharahha: 
(6) Natyakathamala, (7) Kimdalividnyana, (8) Sumaii, (9) Konkan 
Sheti Samachar, (10) Kharenswaraja, (11) Vidhayak, (12) Kolaha 
Sadvvritta, (13) Kolaha, (14)Konkaii, (15) Janaseva, and (16) Irujuilah 
were started from time to timi' but did not live long. An Urdu 
periodical, viz., Jauhar was also, started at Panvel in 1948 but it 
also failed to make headway. 

At present there arc in the district, (1) one district library at 
Alibag, (2) 14 taluka libraries in 13 taluka places and one at 
Matheran, (3) two city libraries^ one at Kevdanda and the other af 
Chaul, and (4) 77 village libraries. 

The first among these was founded at Alibag in the year 1866 
and in the same year another was opened at Pen. Besides these, 
there was one valuable collection of Sanskrit books at Kankeshwar. 

There is no museum in the district and no attempt 
seems to have been made in this direction so far. As regards 
botanical gardens one attempt .seems to have been made privately 
at Uran and another near Panvel. No attempt seems to have 
been made to bring up a well maintained garden. 



CHAPTER 16-MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


CoNsciousNKss OF PiJBLic Healiii akd Medical Facilhies is ad¬ 
mittedly a recent phenomenon, developed after the impact of 
western education. 

The Vaidyas and the Vaidus were the two classes of people 
who dominated the field of medical profession. Vaidyas used to 
^ive treatment according to the ayurvedic system of medicine. 
Their knowledge represented a combination of what they inherit¬ 
ed from their forefathers and the practical experience they ac¬ 
quired in course of their medical practice. The system of dia¬ 
gnosis by Vaidus did not essentially differ from tne Ayurvedic 
system of medicine. However, Vaidus formed a class by them¬ 
selves. They moved from place to place. Besides, they were 
supposed to have a thorough knowledge of rare herbs with rich 
medicinal properties which were antidotes against certain diseases. 
In the absence of specialised veterinary practitioners, occasionally 
they also used to treat live-stock. 

The modern and up-to-date maternity facilities were conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence. It was very often the practical personal 
experience of the elderly ladies in the joint families which proved 
highly useful to the young expectant mothers. 

The following are the figures of deaths registered due to 
different causes in the district in the year 1957: — 

Cholera .. .. 92 Dysentery and Diarrhoea 482 

3mall“pox .. .. 106 Respiratory diseases .. 1,849 

Fevers .. ,. 6,345 Injuries .. 173* 

The following table gives the figures of deaths according to 
age-groups in 1957: — 

Statemeni showing nu.mber of deaths according to 
AGE-GROUPS (1957), District Koi,aba. 


Figures of Deaths 


Age Groups 

(1) 

Rural 


Urban 

Male 

(2) 

Female 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

Male 

(5) 

Female 

(6) 

Total 

(7) 

Under one year 

1,591 

1,300 

2,891 

99 

59 

158 

1 to 5 

1,432 

1,505 

2.937 

55 

68 

123 

5 to 10 

332 

340 

672 

23 

17 

40 

]0tol5 

149 

134 

283 

15 

14 

‘ 29 

15 to 20 

119 

125 

244 

11 

10 

21 

20 to 30 

278 

512 

790 

34 

46 

80 

30 to 40 

403 

543 

946 

45 

43 

88 

40 to 50 

537 

421 

958 

57 

33 

90 

50 to 60 

846 

685 

1,533 

62 

43 

105 

60 and over 

2,152 

2,093 

4,245 

231 

206 

437 


•These include 26 deaths due to snalce bite. 
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Malaria, guineaworm, leprosy, tuberculosis and epidemic 
diseases like small-pox and cholera are noted to exist in the dis¬ 
trict. The survey conducted by the Malaria Organisation in ihc 
State in 1949-50 revealed that Karjat, Khalapur, Alibag, Pen, Uran^ 
Panvel, Sudhagad, Mangaon, Roha and Murud were the mala¬ 
rious talukas ; and they contained more than 77 per cent of the 
district population. But now the incidence of Mfalaria is much 
reduced. Due to Anti-Malaria carnpaign and measures taken 
thereby, the number of Malaria cases treated in 12 public dis 
pensaries at Alibag, Khalapur, Karjat, Mahad, Mangaon, Murud 
Nagothana, Pen, Revdanda, Roha, Uran and Panvel came dowr 
from 31,207 in 1949, i.e., before the comniencement of the an 
trol operations, to 2,639 in 1958-59. Guineaworm is found tj 
prevail throughout the district. But it has also been broughi 
under control by constantly disinfecting water-supply. To com 
bat Leprosy, a Leprosy subsidiary centre is established at Pen, 
Tlie object of the centre is to control the spread of Leprosy by 
extensive treatment with modern sulphone drugs. The activities 
of the centre are— 

(1) A carc-finding programme through Leprosy surveys. 

(2) Treatment of all cases of Leprosy. 

(3) Follow up of healthy contacts with patients. 

(4) Publicity and health education regarding Leprosy. 

(5) Welfare activities for the patients and their dependents 
Cholera and Small-pox are the main epidemic diseases of the dis 
trict. The following table gives the incidence of Cholera and 
Small-pox in the district: — 


Year 

(1) 

Cholera , 

1 Small-pox 

Affected 

(2) 

Deaths 

(3) 

Affected 

(4) 

Deaths 

(5) 

1953 

464 

300 

184 

17 

1954 

49 

20 

214 

22 

1955 

3 

3 

54 

3 

1956 

3 

3 

59 

11 

1957 

183 

93 

873 

75 

1958 

75 

29 

589 

211 


Kulaba district had, in 1957, 51 hospitals with 557 beds. In thi 
same year these hospitals treated 2,51,341 persons; 4,308 indoo' 
and 2,47,033 outdoor. According to the Census of 1951, therj 
were 246 doctors (189 Registered Medical Practitioners and 5 
Vaidyas and Hakims), 52 compounders, 27 midwives and 4i 
nurses in the district. 

The Medical Organisation in the district is essentially a htw 
pital organisation designed to render medical relief to the genera 
population. 
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The Civil Hospital, Alibag, iH the main Government hospital at 
the headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed and controlled 
by Government. There are also a number of Government aided 
dispensaries and hospitals which are scattered throughout the dis¬ 
trict. They arc mostly owned and managed by the municipalities 
and the District Local Board. Under the lespective Acts, the 
responsibility for the provisions of medical relief is laid on the 
municipalities and local boards Government liave prescribed 
that they must devote at least four per cent and ten per cent 
respectively, of their annual income to medical relief. Reports 
are 'subnutted every year to Government showing to what extent 
this obligation is clischarged. 

The medical officers in charge of the municipal and the District 
Local Board dispensaries are for the most part Government ser¬ 
vants who draw their pay and pensions directly from Govern¬ 
ment. The local bodies pay contribution to Government at the 
rate of Rs. 200 a month for a Maharashtra Medical Service. 
Class II Officer and Rs. 1,566 per year for a Maharashtra Medical 
Service, Class III Officer and Rs. 100 per month for an Ayurvcilic 
Class III Officer of the same Service. Government pays them an 
equivalent grant-in-aid. These hospitals and dispensaries arc 
governed according to the Rules for the Regulation of Govern¬ 
ment Aided Charitable Dispensaries, 1928, whereby, among othcr- 
things the medical officers arc required to perform the medico 
legal work. The institutions are under the management of the 
local bodies concerned and their affairs are supervised by a Dis¬ 
pensary Committee appointed by the District Local Board or the 
rhunicipality as the case may be. In the case of hospitals and 
dispensaries maintained by private bodies, grants equal to one- 
fourth of their approved expenditure or equal to the actual deficit, 
whichever is less, are given. 

The Civil Surgeon who is a Maharashtra Medical Service, Class 
I Officer, is in charge of the Civil Hospital and is the head of the 
medical organisation in the district. He is directly subordinate 
to the Surgeon-Ceneral. He is in charge of the medical arrange¬ 
ments of the Civil Hospital and exercises complete control over 
the medical officers in the district and as their head is responsible 
For their efficiency, discipline and proper performance of their 
duties. He is, in addition, the inspecting officer of all Govern¬ 
ment-aided hospitals and dispensaries in the district and as such 
supervises their admini.strarion. He has to take an active part 
n the sanitary administration of Alibag town as well as in public 
lealth matters affecting the -district in collaboration with the 
lealth officers of the Alibag municipality and the Public Health 
Dfficcr of the district. He had under him a total staff of 9 
^aduates, 15 licentiates and 28 Vaidyas. 

The Civil Hospital, Alibag, is a general hospital which provides 
reatment for all diseases. It has accommodation for 28 
)eds and maintains an out-patients department also. It is a 
airly well-equipped hospital where major and minor operations 
re also performed. The staff of the hospital consists of the 
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Civil Surgeon (Maharashtra Medicjll Service, Class I), one (M.M.S., 
Class Illj Allopathic Officer and one (M.M.S., Class III) Ayurycdic 
Medical Officer. The Civil Surgeon allots the duties of these 
officers but for disciplinary action they are under the control of 
the Surgeon-General with the Govermnent of Maharashtra. 

There is an advisory coniiniltcc attached to the hospital. It is 
ctjinposcd of the Civil Surgeon as its Chairman and six other 
members. 'I'he committee helps the management of the hospital 
by keeping the authorities informed of the needs of the hospital 
as viewed oy the public and ad\ ising the medical officer in charge 
of all measures of reform to be earned out in connection with the 
welfare of the patients. The dejiartmental rules provide for the 
election to this committee of representatives of the District Local 
Board and the Alibag municipality and also for the nomination 
of two ladies. 

Such commiffees also function at the Government dispensaries 
in the district. They are called Dispensary Committees and con¬ 
sist of members nominated by local authorities such as the Dis¬ 
trict Local Board or the rnutiicipality concerned from among 
their members and local social w'orkers. 'I'liey help in carrying out 
measures calculated to promote the welfare of the patients in 
general. 

In addition to the Civil Hospital, Alibag, there are six municipal 
dispensaries located at Mahad, Panvel, Uran, Pen, Matheran and 
Rona. District Local Board dispensaries are situated at Nagothana, 
Mangaon, Revdanda, Pali, Pedhambe, Choudhi, Khamgaon, Apta, 
Borli Mandla and Borli Panchayatan. There are five private 
medical dispensaries and hospitals open to public, viz., (i) A. M, M, 
Maternity Home, Roha, (ii) Panvel Maternitv Home and Infant 
Welfare. League, Panvel; (iii) Smt. J. R. Seth Karva Maternity 
Home, Mahad; (iv) Pen Taluka Maternity Home and Infant Wel¬ 
fare Centre, Pen and (v) Kolaha Maternity Hospital, Alibag. 

There arc 28 subsidised medical practitioner centres in the dis- 


trier located at the 

following places: — 

(1) Kashele. 

(15) Ghosale. 

(2) Nere. 

(16) Pezari. 

(3) Kalve. 

(17) Jambulpada. 

(4) Pirkone. 

(18) Jamgaon. 

(5) Sai Mangaon. 

(19) Dande. 

(6) Ramraj. 

(20) Gavan. 

(7) Indapur. 

(21) Qui Panvel. 

(8) Kokh an. 

(22) Kurdus. 

(9) Vadhar. 

(23) Ambivli. 

(10) Bagmandla. 

(24) Zamrung. 

(11) Walau. 

(25) Wavoshi. 

(12) Nandvi. 

(26) Vaijnath. 

(13) Jui. 

(27) Nandgaon. 

(j4) Varandh. 

(28) Kalamb. 
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This scheme was introduced in 1936 to encourage qualitied 
medical practitioners to settle in rural areas. Under this scheme, 
a practitioner receives a monthly subsidy and travelling allowance 
and a limited supply of medicines. An allopathic subsidised 
medical practitioner gets Rs. 150 per month as a subsidy and an 
ayurvedic qualified hand gets Rs. 120. A non-qualified subsidised 
medical practitioner (ayurvedic) gets Rs. 80 per month. Travel¬ 
ling allowance is paid to all alike at the rate of Rs. 37.50 per month. 
Allopathic subsidised medical practitioners are supplied with 
medicines worth Rs. 500 per year while ayurvedic subsidised medi¬ 
cal practitioners worth Rs. 300 per year. Four-fifths of the expendi¬ 
ture is borne by Government and one-fifth by the District Local 
Board. 

The medical organisation working within the Community Pro¬ 
ject area in the district led to the opening of a maternity home at 
Karjat on October 2, 1963 ; the starting of one subsidised medical 
practitioner centre at Jambrung on December 1, 1955 and the 
proposed hospital-ci/m-maternity home at Khopoli. 

Sarvodaya scheme covers 57 villages in Kolaba district (26 in 
Alibag, 18 in Roha and 13 in Murud laluka). The Sanchalak in- 
charge of the Sarvodaya Centre is ghen technical advice by the 
Medical Department when required. He maintains a dispensary 
at Sudkoli with four such centres at Mithekar, Mahadcokbar, 
Kopari and Bhonang. In addition there are three subsidised 
medical practitioner centres at Ramraj, Kokban and Sudkoli under 
the Sarvodaya scheme. 

‘Health’ education” in’ the’ district’ is carried out by’ Sanitary 
Inspectors. With the aid of Film Strip Projector, demonstrations 
and lectures are delivered on subjects such as small-pox, guinea- 
worm, school hygiene, nutritious food, etc. Stalls are arranged at 
the time of fairs and exhibitions where posters and models on 
health subjects are exhibited. Group discussions are also carried 
out in the rural areas. 

The family planning centres have been established at Karjat, 
Khopoli and Nagothna in Kolaba district in association with the 
primary health centres. A field worker is appointed at each of 
the Family Planning Centre. He is popularising the modern 
ways and means of family planning and they are emphasising 
the importance and need of family planning. He also explains 
the necessity of undergoing vasectomy operations voluntarily. 

The Public Health of the district s looked after by three agen¬ 
cies, viz., the Public Health Department of the State, local bodies 
and village panchayats. 

At the head of the Public Health Department is the Director of 
Public Health, with his headquarters at Poona. District Health 
Officer in charge of Kolaba district is direct^ under the Deputy 
Director of Public Health Services, Bombay Division. 

District Health Officer organises measures of environmental 
sanitation and hygiene in fairs and festivals, investigates the 
causes, origin and spread of diseases both epidemic and endemic, 
J-206f—42-A. 
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and adopts preventive measures to control diseases such as small¬ 
pox, cholera, gunieaworm, typhoid, filaria, malaria, poliomya- 
lites etc., inspects and advises municipalities, village panchayats 
and village authorities about health, sanitation, drainage and water- 
supply, inspects primary health centres, maternity and child health 
centres and subsidised medical practitioners’ centres; looks after 
the industrial and school hygiene ; recommends to the licensing 
authority, the issue of licences for cinema theatres, and, other places 
of public amusement ; inspects sites for school buildings, burial 
grounds, village extension etc., and gives opinion regarding theii 
suitability from the point of view of public health and inspects 
factories and mines in the capacity of an ex-officio Factory or 
Mine Inspector. He also carries out health education with the 
help of his subordinate staff, inspects family planning centres, 
survey, education and treatment units (leprosy) and also carries 
out immunisation programmes more especially B. C. G. vaccina¬ 
tion against tuberculosis. 

Medical Officers in charge of primary health centres provide 
necessary leadership in the servicing of integrated preventive an<5 
curative measures in the district. They are responsible for overall 
supervision of duties and functions of the staff of the&e centres. 
They are thus ultimately responsible for all services rendered by 
the primary health centre, which include medical care, control of 
communicable diseases, maintenance of vital statistics, maternity 
and child health, school health, family planning, health education, 
nutrition and environmental sanitation, etc. 

The Medical Officer in charge of Leprosy Subsidiary Centre is 
responsible for the overall charge of the centre, 

The main duty of the Epidemic Medical Officers is to control 
epidemics, and in non-cpidemic times to adopt intcrepidemic 
measures (i.e., measures for prevention of epidemics when there is 
no actual outbreak) and also to render medical relief in rural 
areas. An epidemic van has been provided for the purpose. On 
the first report of an outbreak of an epidemic they go to the place 
to carry out mass inoculations or vaccinations, disinfection and dis¬ 
infestation, protection of water-supply and domiciliary treatment. 

Nurse midwives and midwii^es are mainly responsible for 
maternity and child welfare activities, which is the most impor¬ 
tant activity of the primary health centres. Their service includes 
(«) institutional domicile mid-wifery, (b) training of indigenous 
dais, (c) antenatal and post-natal care in homes and clinic, (d) care 
of the nursing mother and of infant up to one year of age and [e) 
care of the preschool age children. 

They are mainly responsible for maternity and child health 
services. However they take active part in other services viz., 
primary health, family planning, health education, nutrition and 
school health services, etc. 

J-2061—42—B. 
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The Sanitary Inspector is responsible for all Public Health 
matters in his charge including control of communicable diseases, 
environmental sanitation, improvement of vital statistics, and 
Health Education. He conducts regular vaccination inspection 
with the intention of improving the standard of vaccination and 
sanitation in rural areas. Government have a scheme to replace 
the existing vaccinators by persons holding Sanitary Inspectors 
qualifications. The latter are styled as Sanitary Suh-Inspcctors. 

The main duty of Vaccinators and Sanitary Sub-Inspectors is to 
carry out vaccination in their respective charges. They also assist 
in carrying out anti-epidemic measures and sanitary works in 
villages with the help of the sanitary squads under them. The 
main .duty of these squads is to improve the sanitation of the 
villages which have no Panchayats. They construct soakage pits, 
manure pits, trench latrines and drain and lill pits, and also clean 
the surroundings of schools, wells, etc. Sanitary Sub-Inspectors 
and vaccinator have to help the police patils in keeping the 
Registers of ‘hirths and deaths’. 

Mukadam supervises and guides the squads in their work. In 
times of epidemics, the services of the squads are utilised for adopt¬ 
ing anti-epidemic measures under the supervision and guidance 
of Sanitary Inspectors and Epidemic Medical Officer. 

They are attached to dispensary under the charge of Medical 
Officer. They have to carry out survey, education and treatment 
of leprosy patienr.s in tlie area allotted. 

Public vaccination and execution of measures necessary for 
public health arc obligatory duties of the municipalities in the 
urban areas and of the District Local Board in the rural areas. 

There are nine municipalities in the district. They are all Dis¬ 
trict municipalities. Only four municipalities have qualified Sani¬ 
tary Inspectors. Municipality receives Government subsidy equal 
to one-third of the pay of the qualified Sanitary Inspector. The 
Sanitary Inspectors bring to the notice of the Secretary of the 
municipality concerned the defects noticed by them during their 
round and the Secretary takes action according^ to the powers vest¬ 
ed in him by the byelaws. 

There is no Health Officer or Sanitary Inspector in the employ¬ 
ment of the District Local Board. A fixed contribution is receiv¬ 
ed from the District Local Board on the Pay of Vaccinators and 
Peons. Contingent charges are borne by the Board. Rest of the 
expenditure is borne by Government. In villages having pancha¬ 
yats, sanitation is looked after by the panchayats. The sanitary 
arrangements made by the village panchayats are inspected by the 
officers of the Public Health Department and the defects noticed 
by them are brought to the notice of the President, District Local 
Board. The village panchayats arc empowered to levy taxes so as 
to enable them to meet the expenses towards improvement of the 
village sanitation, purchase of medicines, drugs and disinfectants. 
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lighting, water-supply, etc. In villages which have no panchayats, 
the District Local Board deals directly with complaints relating to 
sanitary conditions, water-supply, etc. 


Among municipal towns Murud, Panvel, Pen, Roha and Uran 
have piped water-supply. 

Sanitation of the school building and its environment, health 
education to the school pupils, medical examination at periodical 
intervals, correction of defects and improving the nutrition of 
school children are the duties of the Public Health Department, 

Every birth and death detected by the staff is checked up with 
the Police Patils’ register. If registration is omitted it is duly 
made good. Returns from Police Patils are sent to M.amlatdars 
who consolidate and submit them to Director of Public Health, 
Poona. 

The staff also ascertain the approximate causes of death from the 
symptoms which are checked by the District Health Officer from 
the synoptic key supplied to the staff. 

In the municipal areas the municipal authorities concerned 
maintain registers of births and deaths. 



CHAPTER 17 -.OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour Department 

All the offices dealinc with labour matters fall within the 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Labour 
is the ‘Head’ of all such offices. The Commissioner of Labour has 
now under him three Deputy Commissioners of Labour (two at 
Bombay and one af Nagpur), 16 Assistant Commissioners of 
Labour (12 at Bombay, 2 at Nagpur and one each at Poona and 
Aurangabad), Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay, Principal of the Institute for Labour Welfare Workers, 
Bombay and Superintendents of Government Industrial Training 
Workshops (one each at Bomliay and Sholapur). 

The office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administra¬ 
tion), Bombay, which was hitherto a separate office was amalgamat¬ 
ed with the office of the Commissioner of Labour with effect from 
August 16, 1958. The Commissioner of Labour, Maharashtra, 
administers the statutory functions entrusted to him under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, the Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act, the Industrial Disputes Act, the Minimum 
Wages Act and the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Settlement Act. In addition, the office performs the follow¬ 
ing functions: — 

1. Compilation and publication of Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Jalgaon, 
Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nanded. 

2. Conducting socio-economic enquiries into the conditions 
of labour. 

3. Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc., particularly. 

4. Collection of statistics under the Collection of Statistics 
Act, 1953. 

5. Publication of two monthlies, viz,, 

(i) The Labour Gazette, and 

(ii) The Industrial Court Reporter. 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Central Govern¬ 
ment is the appropriate authority to deal with industrial disputes 
concerning any industry carried on by or under the authority of 
the Central Government or the Railways or concerning any such 
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contvolletl industry as may be specified in this behalf by the Cen¬ 
tral Government or in respect of banking companies having 
branches in more than one State including the State Bank of 
India and the Reserve Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion or Insurance Companies having branches in more than one 
State or a mine, an oil-fickl or a major port. Conciliation work in 
other labour disputes arising in Kolaba district is done directly by 
one of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour stationed at Bombay 
who has been notified as Conciliator and Conciliation Officer 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and the Industrial 
Disputes Act, respectively. 


One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Bombay, has 
been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the State of Maharashtra. 
One Assistant Registrar has also been apjtointed and he has been 
invested with all the powers of the Registrar under the Act. The 
Registrar’s work which is of a (piasi-judicial nature falls under the 
following heads, viz ; (a) recognition of undertakings and occupa¬ 
tions; (/;) registration of unions; (r) maintenance of lists of 
approved unions; {d) registration of agreements, settlements, 

submissions and awards and (<?) maintenance of a list of joint 
committees constituted under section 48 of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. 

Of the two Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay one 
has been notified as Statistics Authority under the Collection of 
Statistics Act, 1953, and the other has been notified as Registrar 
of Trade Unions for the State of Maharashtra under section 3 of 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, in addition to his own duties 
as Deputy Commissioner of Labour. He is assisted by the Assist¬ 
ant Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 
in addition to his own duties as Assistant Registrar under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 1946. 

On 1st March 1953, the office of the Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay, which was a separate office till then, was merged with 
the office of the Commissioner of I.abour, Maharashtra State, 
Bombay. 


There are seven Assistant Labour Officers at Bombay and Dis¬ 
trict I^aboLir Officers at Jalgaon, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Nanded, 
Aurangabad, two District Labour Officers at Poona and three at 
Nagpur. They perform the statutory functions of Labour Officer 
as stipulated in the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 1946, in so 
far as the industries covered by that Act are concerned and look 
after the complaints, etc., emanating from industries not covered 
by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, in an informal manner. 
They are invested with powers of the Inspectors of Factories under 
the Factories Act, 1948, and are also notified as Inspectors under 
the Miriimurhi Wages Act, 1948, and Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 
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A Government Labour Officer and seven Assistant Labour Offi- chapter 17. 
cers have been posted at Bombay to be in charge of Greater othw^ocial 
Bombay, Tbana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts. Services. 

Labour. 

The post of a Labour Officer, Bombay, was first created in 1934. Organisation. 
He was subsequently notified as Labour Officer under the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, and a post of Assistant Labour 
Officer was also created in the year 1939. Subsequently the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act was replaced by the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946. The number of posts of the 
Assistant Labour Officers was later on increased to seven to 
cope with increase in the work. One of the Assistant Labour 
Officers stationed at Bombay generally attends to the work com¬ 
ing from Kolaba district. They are all Class II gazetted officers 
and belong to the general State service. The posts of Assistant 
Labour Officers are of the same cadre as that of the Labour Ofii- 
cers in mofussil and the post of the Government Labour Officer, 

Bombay, is of the same cadre as that of the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour. The Assistant Labour Officers, Bombay, work 
under the Government Labour Officer, Bombay, and assist him in 
discharge of his duties in the above areas. The Government 
Labour Officer, Bombay, works under the Commissioner of Labour, 

Bombay, They are appointed primarily to implement the provi¬ 
sions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a 
State Act and are also notified as Inspectors under the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, and also under the Payment of Wages Act. In 
addition, they have been appointed as Additional Inspectors of 
Factories in respect of certain sections pertaining to the welfare 
provisions under the Factories Act, 1948. The powers conferred 
and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act are not restricted to any particular sec¬ 
tion under that Act; but are enumerated at relevant places 
throughout the Act. However, the powers and the duties of the 
Labour Officers are mainly given in Chapter VI and Section 34 of 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. For the purpose of exer¬ 
cising his powers and performing his duties, a Labour Officer 
may enter any place used for an^ industry, any place used as the 
office of any union and any premises provided by an employer for 
the residence of his employees and he is entitled to call for and 
inspect all relevant documents which he may deem necessary for 
the due discharge of his duties and powers under this Act. He 
has also the power of convening a meeting of employees for any 
of the purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act on the 
premises where the employees are employed and may require the 
employer to affix a written notice of the meeting at such a con¬ 
spicuous place as he may order. A Labour Officer is charged with 
the duty of watching the interest of employees and promoting 
harmonious relations between the employers and the employees, of 
investigating the grievances of employees who are not members of 
the approved union and of members of an approved union on the 
request of such a union, of representing to the employees such 
grievances, of making recommendations to them in respect of the 
same and of reporting to the State Government the existence of 
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any industrial dispute of which no notice of change has been given 
together with the names of the panics thereto. A Labour Ofhccr. 
in certain contingencies, acts as a representative of the eniployees 
if so authorised by them, and where a representative union does 
not exist and he is not authorised also by the employees to act as 
their representative and where the employees do not elect their 
own representative from amongst them, then he becomes their 
representative. In short, a Labour Officer has to work as a sort of 
residual representative (d the employees. He has also to help a 
representative and an approved union. He has always to be m 
touch with the changes in the labour situation in the variou.s 
industrial undertakings covered by the Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act, and to report major and important incidents to his 
superior officers and Government. He intervenes whenever there 
is a stoppage of work or strike and gives correct legal guidance 
and advice to the employees involved in such incidents and he 
does likewise in respect of employers in connection with the 
closures and lock-outs which may not be legal. In short, he 
explains the correct position under law to the parties concerned 
with a view to seeing that any illegal action on their part is recti 
Tied by them without any delay. Under section 82 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, the Labour Officer is the only execiiiivc 
officer, except the person affected by any offence, who can make a 
complaint to the Labour Court constituted under the Act. In 
addition, a Labour Officer can also start proceedings in a Labotir 
Court under Section 79 read with Section 78 of the said Act. In 
short, a Labour Officer has been given very heavy, onerous and 
heterogeneous duties and responsibilities. He also informally 
advises the trade unions whenever they seek his advice on labour 
matters. For purposes of certification of Standing Orders under 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Art, a Labour 
Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who is the Certifying 
Officer under that Act in holding elections of the workmen 
concerned for the purpose of getting the names of their representa¬ 
tives, who are to be associated with the discussions when the draft 
standing orders are to be certified. In addition, the Labour 
Officer investigates individual complaints in his capacity as a 
Labour Officer. 


So far as the enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act in 
Kolaba district is concerned, the establishments in the scheduled 
employments are looked after by the Inspector of Notified 
Factories stationed at Thana except the work pertaining to the 
employment under local authorities which is looked after by 
Assistant Labour Officer, Bombay, 

UndertakinK.s. the Kolaba district 12 banking undertakings have been 

recognised under section 11 (1) of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946. No concern has been recognised in any of the other 
industries covered by the Act in the district. 

Unions. The work in connection with the administration of the Indian 

Trade Unions Act, 1926. includes the registration of Trade Unions 
under the Act, recognition of associations of Government Servattta 
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(Industrial and non-industrial*) and registration of amendments to 
the constitutions of the unions and preparations of the Annual 
Report on the working of the Act in the State based on the 
information contained in the^ annual returns submitted by the 
registered Trade Unions under section 28 of the Act. 

In 1958, five unions were registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, in the district. Of these one each w’as 
from "Food, Beverages and Tobacco”, “Electricity”, “Manufactur¬ 
ing”, “Services” and “Miscellaneous Industries”. 

The Government of Maharashtra has fixed the rates of mini-* 
mum wages of different categories of workers (skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled) in the factories coming under the scheduled 
employments, viz. (i) rice mills, flour mills or ded mills; (ii) 
tobacco manufactory and bidi-making; (iii) oil mills; (iv) road 
construction and building operations; (v) employment under local 
authority; (vi) stone-breaking and stone-crushing; (vii) public 
motor transport; (viii) tanneries and leather manufactory; (ix) 
industry in which process of printing by letter press, lithography, 
photo gravure or other similar work or work incidental to such 
process or hook binding is carried on; (x) cotton ginning or cotton 
pressing manufactory and (xi) shop or commercial establishment. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 1948) 
has been applied in the district to the municipal areas of Panvcl, 
Mahad, Alibag and Uran. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, except chapters IV 
and V (i.e., benelit provisions under the Act thereof) is applicable 
to the factories (r.e., factories as defined under the said Act) situat¬ 
ed in Kolaba district. The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952. 
is applicable to all the factories, establishments employing 50 or 
more workers, which are engaged in industries, .specified in Sche¬ 
dule I of the said Act, situated in Kolaba district. 

The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial 
Court as it is commonly referred to), Maharashtra, as con¬ 
stituted under section 10 of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, has jurisdiction over the whole State of Maharashtra 
except Vidarbha Region where the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur, is functioning under the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act. The duties and powers of the 
Industrial Court are detailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. The Industrial Court acts as a Court of 
Arbitration in industrial disputes referred to it by the Govern¬ 
ment, the representative unions, and jointly by the parties to a 
dispute. In its appellate jurisdiction it decides appeals, preferred 
to it from the decisions of the Labour Courts, the Wage Boards, 
the Registrar appointed under Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946, and the Commissioner of Labour. References on points of 
law can be made to it by the Conciliator, Commissioner of Labour, 
Labour Courts, Wage Boards and by Government. The Govern¬ 
ment may also make a reference to it for a declaration whether a 
proposed strike, lock-out, closure or stoppage would be illegal. It 

•Political and Services Department Resolution No. RAU-1056-J, dated 
2ndfjanuarv 1957. 
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also hears appeals in criminal cases, pertaining to offences tinder 
the Ac t, from the decisions of the Labour Courts. 

There are two Labour Courts in the State situated at Bombay. 
The Labour Courts, Bombay, exercise jurisdiction over Kolaba 
district. These Courts arc presided over by the Labour Court 
Judges. The Labour Courts decide disputes regarding orders 
passed by an employer under the Standing Orders governing the 
relations between employee and employer, changes matle in 
industrial matters, and special disputes referred to it under the 
Act. They have also powers to decide upon the legality or other¬ 
wise of a strike, lock-out, closure, stoppage or change. 1 he Labour 
Court has also jurisdiction to try persons for offences punishable 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

There arc three Wage Boards constituted for the State, 
one for cotton textile industry, another for silk textile 
industry and the third for sugar industry. A separate Wage 
Board has also been constituted for Vidarblui Region. The Wage 
Boards are required to decide such disputes as are referred to them 
hy the State Government under section 86-C, and 86 KK of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act and disputes referred to them 
dirs.v rly hy Representative Unions under section 86-CC of the Act. 

The factory department is under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of Labour, hut the Chief Inspector of Factories 
has complete control f)ver the technical side of the work of the 
department in the State. The department is responsible mainly 
for the administration of the Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), but 
the administration of the following Acts has also been assigned 
to it: — 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act (XII of 

1925), Section 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 

factories. 

(.3) The Employment of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938) 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 

(5) The Bombay Labour Welfare Act (XL of 1953). 

The (lejxirtment has a sub officc at Thana in charge of an 
Inspector of Notified Factories, an officer belon^ng to the General 
State Service. The jurisdiction of this office extends over the 
districts of Thana and Kolaba. The main 'functions of the 
Inspector arc to ensure that provisions of the Factories Act are 
ob.scrved by the management of the factories to which the Act is 
applicable. He is also responsible for the enforcement of the other 
enactments with the administration of which the Factories 
Department has been entrusted, Ilis activities also extend to 
securing labour welfare amenities such as education, recreation 
and sports, co-operative societies and housing. Under Action 8 ( 4 ) 
of the Factories Act, the District Magistrate of Kolaba is also an 
Inspector for the district. In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trates, Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris and the officers of the Public 
Health Department have been. appointed as Additional Inspectors 
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for certrtln provisions of the Act. Under Section lO of the Facto¬ 
ries Act, Civil Surgeon, Alibag and medical officers in charge of 
dispensaries and hospirals at Panvel, Karjat, Matheran, Uran, 
Mangaon, Pen, Mahad, Roha, Murud, Shriwardhan and Mhasla 
have been appointed as certifying surgeons within their respective 
local limits. Under rules made m accordance with Section 9, the 
full time Inspector (but not an Additional Inspector) has power to 
prosecute, conduct or defend before a court any complaint or 
other proceedings arising under the Act or in discharge of his 
duties as Inspector. 

Under the pro,visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VII of 1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
Maharashtra, has been given exclusive jurisdiction over the whole 
State. The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to try all 
cases relating to the Western and Central Railways and the hydro- 
Electric companies under the management of M/s. Tata Hydro¬ 
electric Agencies, Ltd., arising in the State irrespective of the 
district in which they occur. 

The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Kolaba district, is ex-officin 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation for Kolaba district. 

The main aim in giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable 
him to settle the cases with insurance companies and other linns 
which have their head offices in Bombay City. , But as this arrange¬ 
ment necessarily entails a certain amount of overlapping. Govern¬ 
ment have issued instructions under Section 20 (2) of the Act for 
distribution of work between the Commissioner and the ex-officio 
Commissioners. Under these instructions, the Commissioner at 
Bombay is authorised; — 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
Sub-Sections (1) and (2) of Section 8; 

(h) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from, 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-Sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under Section 28, 
whenever the accident may have taken place. 
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Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned. Applications for orders to deposit compensation when 
no deposit under Section 8 (1) has been received, and other appli¬ 
cations provided for in Section 22 of the Act should be made to 
the ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction the accident 
occurs. Notices to employers under section 10-A requiring state¬ 
ments regarding fatal accidents in the districts are issued by the 
ex-officio Commissioner and reports of fatal accidents made under 
Section lO-B are also received by . him. After notice has been 
issued by the ex-officio Commissioner under Section lO-A, the 
employer deposits the money with the Commissioner at Bombay 
and the latter notifies the receipt of the deposit to the ex-offido 
Commissioner concerned. Applications for review or commuta¬ 
tion of half-monthly payments have to be made to the Commis¬ 
sioner who passes the original orders. 
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As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the railways, 
they are dealt with by the cx-officio Commi.ssioner concerned. 

In Kolaba district, the Civil Judge has been appointed authority 
for the areas within his jurisdiction. 

The Civil Judges who have been appointed authorities under 
the Payment of Wages Act have been appointed authorities under 
the Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide claims arising out of 
payment of less than the minimum rates of wages to employees 
employed or paid in their respective jurisdictions. 

The function of this department is to carry out yearly inspection 
of steam boilers after they are registered in the State or after 
recording their transfer from other States and to grant working 
certificates thereof to ensure their safe working and also to prevent 
emission of smoke from furnaces and chimneys in excess of legal 
limits and to prevent any new furnaces being erected before plans 
are approved by thjs department. The department also conducts 
examinations for certificates of competency as boiler attendanti 
and of proficiency as engineers. 

Inspection of boilers for renewal of boiler certificates is carried 
out by an Inspector having his headquarters in Bombay. For 
this purpose the Inspector visits Kolaba district once every yeai 
in the month of January. The office of the Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Maharashtra State, who is the 
head of this department, is situated in Bombay. 

Persons desirous of qualifying themselves as boiler attendants 
and as proficiency engineers {mechanical) from the district are 
required to go to Bombay where these examinations are held 
under the auspices of the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances, Bombay. 

Department of Prohibition and Excise. 

To PROHIBIT THE PRODUCTION, manufacture, possession, export, 
import, transportation, purchase, sale, consumption and use of all 
intoxicants except as permitted by any rules, regulations or 
orders, the policy of prohibition was introduced in the State of 
Maharashtra from April 1, 1950. 

Since the introduction of complete prohibition in the former 
areas of the then State of Bombay from 1st April, 1950, the for¬ 
mer Department of Excise has been designated as the Depart¬ 
ment of Prohibition and Excise. The officer-in-charge of this De¬ 
partment in Kolaba district is the Collector of Kolaba. He is re¬ 
sponsible to the Director of Prohibition and Excise, Maharashtra 
State. He is invested with various powers under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) and also exercises powers under 
the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930), the Bombay Opium Smok¬ 
ing Act (XX of 1936) and the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1952, 
the Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) 
Control Act, 1955, and Medicinal and Toilet Preparations. (Excise 
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Duties) Act, 1955. Under the Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibi¬ 
tion and restrictions have been placed on the manufacture, im¬ 
port, export, transport, sale, possession, use and consumption of 
liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to 
grant, cancel or suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act, 

The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Kolaba, assists 
the Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the depart¬ 
ment in the district. He is also in actual charge of Alibag, Pan- 
vel, Pen, Kafjat, Khalapur, Uran and Maiheran talukas. The 
District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Kolaba, has under 
him one sub-inspector of Prohibition and Excise at Mahad, who 
is in charge of Mahad, Sudhagad, Murud, Shriwardhan, Mhasla, 
Roha, Mangaon and Poladpur talukas. They have also been in¬ 
vested with certain powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act, 
the Bombay Opium Smoking Act and the Bombay Drugs (Con¬ 
trol) Act. 

In each taluka a medical board has been constituted consisting 
of the medical officer-in-charge of the Government, local board or 
municipal dispensary and one private independent medical practi¬ 
tioner nominated by Government. The functions of the Board 
are to examine medically any person who applies for a permit to 
possess opium, ganja or bJiang for personal consumption and who 
is directed by the Collector or an officer authorised to grant such 
permit, for medical examination and, on examination, to issue a 
medical certificate spccifYing the disease the applicant is suffering 
from, the drug recommended for personal consumption as a 
medical necessity and the quantity of the drug which may be 
permitted per month for personal consumption. Applicants for 
permits for foreign liquor on grounds of health arc examined by 
the Government medical officers at Government hospitals or dis¬ 
pensaries in the district. So far as the town of Alibag is concern¬ 
ed the certificates of such examination are issued by the Civil 
Surgeon himself and at other places they are issued by the Govern¬ 
ment Medical Officers countersigned by the Civil Surgeon, Kolaba, 
Alibag. 

The Police Department is entrusted with the work of prevention, 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under the 
Prohibition Act and other allied Acts. Officers of the Prohibition 
and Excise Department above the rank of Inspectors have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences. The Prohibition and 
Excise Officers pass on any information received by them in con¬ 
nection with prohibition offences to the Police Department and if 
any prohibition case.s are detected by them they are handed over 
to the police for investigation. The Home Guards Organisation 
also assists the police in this work. Under Section 134 of the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, all Government officers and officers 
and servants of local authorities are legally bound to assist the 
police officers and other persons authorised in this behalf, in carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 
Under Section 135, occupants of lands and buildings, landlords of 
estates and owners of vessels or vehicles are, in the absence of 
reasonable excuse, bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of 
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trees or unlawful manufacture of any liquor or intoxicating drugs 
taking place on or in such land, building, estate, vessel or vehicle 
as the case may be, to a magistrate, prohibition officer or police 
officer as soon as it comes to their knowledge. 

All magistrates and all revenue officers of and above the rank 
of Mamlatdar or Mahalkari and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of sub-inspector 
have been authorised under Section 123 of the Prohibition Act, 
within the limits of their respective jurisdiction to arrest without 
warrant any person whom they have reason to believe to be guilty 
of any offence under the said Act, and to seize and detain my 
article which they have reason to believe to be liable to confisca¬ 
tion or forfeiture under the said Act. The officers when they so 
arrest any person or seize and detain any such article have to for¬ 
ward such person or article without unnecessary delay to the 
officcr-in-charge of the nearest police station. 

As prohibition was introduced in the district in gradual stages 
from 1947-48 a comparison is given of the consumption of liquor 
and intoxicating drugs in the years 1945-46, 1950-51 (tiie ypar in 
which complete prohibition was in force) and 1952-53: — 


(1) 

1945-46 

(2) 

1950-51 

(3) 

1952-53 

(4) 

Country Liquor (in proof Gallons) 

55,372 

Nil 

Nil 

Toddy (in Gallons) .. 

69,216 

Nil 

Nil 

Beer (in Imperial Gallons) .. 

436 

Nil 

Nil 

Wines (in Imperial Gallons) 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

Ganja (in Seers) .. .. .. ’ 

340 

‘ 22 

5 

Bhang (in Seers) 

85 

Nil 

1 

Opium (in Seers) 

76 

Nil 

4 

Spirits (Superior) (Imported Units) 

363 

Nil 

Nil 

Spirits (Cheap) (Indian Units) 

5,209 

82 

56 


The total revenue which was Rs. 21,07,772 in 1945-46 was only 
Rs. 60,495 in 1950-51 and Rs. 35,304 in 1952-53. 

Various permits are granted for the possession, use and con¬ 
sumption, etc., of foreign liquor. They are: — 

(1) Emergency Permits .—^An emergency permit is granted for 
the use or consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any 
person for his own use or consumption or to any head of a house¬ 
hold for the use of his household for medicinal use on emergent 
occasions. The permit is granted for a period not beyond 31si 
March next following the date of the commencement of the per¬ 
mit and for a quantity not exceeding 6^ fluid ozs. of brandy 
or rum or 13]/^ fluid ozs. of champagne per six months. A per¬ 
mit is not granted to more than one member of a household at 
any one time. The term ‘household’ is defined as a group of 
persons residing and messing jointly as members of one domestic 
unit. 
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(2) Health Perrmfs.—A health permit is granted for the use 
or consumption of foreign liquor for a quantity up to the maxi¬ 
mum of two units* a month to any person who requires such 
liquor for the preservation or maintenance of'his health. This 
permit may be Ranted to an applicant for a quantity exceeding 
two units* but not more than three units* of foreign liquor a 
month if the applicant at the time of making an application is 
more than 55 years of age provided: 

(a) the applicant has made such application within three 
months of the expiry of the health permit held by him autho¬ 
rising him to consume more than two units, and 

(b) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as 
the case may be, recommends to such applicant a quantity in 
excess of two units*. 


This permit is usually granted for a period not exceeding that 
recommended by the Area Medical Board or the State Medical 
Board as the case may be, hut such period shall not exceed six 
months in any case provided that the permit may be granted for 
a period not exceeding 12 months in the case of persons over 60 
years of age. 

(3) Temporary Residents’ Pcrmits.-~^A temporary residents' per¬ 
mit is issued to persons born and brought, up or domiciled in any 
country outside India, where Ikjuor is usually consumed. No 
permit is granted for a period beyond 31st March next following 
the date of its commencement. The permit is granted for such 
monthly quantity not exceeding four units as the Collector may 
fix in each case. 


(4) Visitors’ permits ,—Any person visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra for a period of not more than a week and desiring to 
possess, use and consume foreign licpior has to apply to the Collec¬ 
tor. The permit is granted for a period not exceeding one week, 
provided that the Collector may extend the period of such a 
permit but in no case shall such period be extended to a total 
period exceeding one month. No permit is granted for a quan¬ 
tity exceeding one unit per week. 

(5) Interim Perfnits .—Any person who is eligible for a permit 
under Rule 63, 64 or 68 of the Bombay Foreign Liq^uor Rules, 
1953, and desires to possess, use or consume foreign liquor may 
apply to the Collector or any other officer authorised in this be¬ 
half for an interim permit while applying for a regular permit 
under any of the said rules. No such permit is granted for a period 
exceeding two months. The permit is granted for such monthly 
quantity of foreign liquor as the Collector may fix, provided that 
such quantity shall not in any case exceed two units of foreign 
liquor per month if the permit holder is not eligible for a permit 
under rule 63 or 68 or four units of foreign liquor per month in 
other cases, except with the sanction of the Director of Prohibition 
and Excise. 


•One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle (of 26-2/3 oss.) of spirit or 3 quart bottles of 
wine Of 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 2 per cent of 
alcohol by volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength not exceeding 
2 per cent of alcohol by volume- 
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(6) Tourists' Permits .—A tourist’.^ permit is issued free to a 
foreign tourist holding a tourist introduction card or tourist visa. 
The quantity of foreign liquor granted under this permit is four 
units per month and the maximum period for which it is grant¬ 
ed is one month. 

(7) Special pertnit for privileged personages .—A special permit 
is granted to consular officers and the members of the stafE ap¬ 
pointed by or serving under them, provided that such members 
are the nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted to their 
consorts and relatives. 

A Permit is granted for any quantity of foreign liquor if the 
permit-holder is a Sovereign or Head of a Foreign State or his 
consort. If the permit-holder is any other person, the permit is 
granted for a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that t^hich 
may be fixed by the State Government. 

The possession, use, etc., of toddy is totally prohibited. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited except 
under permit. A permit for possesvsion and use of denatured 
spirit up to a maximum quantity of two bottles per month is 
granted for domestic purposes. The possession and use of 
denatured spirit for medical, industrial and scientific or such pur¬ 
poses is also regulated by the system of permits. 

Authorisations for the- use of country-liquor and wine for 
sacramental purposes only arc granted to persons of certain 
communities, viz,, Parsees, Jews and Christians. 

A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja or bhang is 
granted only on the production of a medical certificate from the 
Medical Board constituted by Government for the purpose. The 
maximum quantity which may be allowed per month under such 
a permit is eight tolas in the case of gatija and bhang and five tolas 
in the case of opium. A permit can be granted for only one of 
those drugs. 

The possession, use, transport, sale, etc,, of dangerous drugs is 
permitted under rules made in this behalf. Similarly possession, 
use, sale, etc., of nihozvra flowers, molasses, rectified spirit and 
absolute alcohol are also permitted for industrial, medical and 
similar purposes under rules made under the Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 1949. 

The working of the Neera and Palm Products Scheme in the 
State of Maharashtra is entrusted to the Bombay Village Industries 
Board. The Board is doing the neera and palm gur work either 
itself or through co-operative societies or suitable institutions of 
constructive social workers such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
(2) Sarvodaya Centres and (3) Ashrams, The tapping of palm 
trees, drawing of neera and sale and supply of neera are regulated 
under licences granted by the Collector under the Bombay Neera 
Rules, 1951. 
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In order to amalgamate the activities of Government at district 
level, Government has set up a District Development Board in each 
district for advising and helping Government in respect of prohi¬ 
bition, rural development, labour welfare, irrigation, publicity, etc. 
With the setting up of the District Development Board for the 
Kolaba district, the former District Prohibition Committee was 
replaced by a Prohibition sub-Conimittee of the District Develop¬ 
ment Board consisting of ten members. The chairman of the sub¬ 
committee is a non-official, and the District Inspector of Prohibi¬ 
tion and Excise, Kolaba, is its Secretary. The sub-Committee 
consists or six non-officials and four officials. 

With a view to making the enforcement of prohibition more 
effective, taluka prohibition drive committees, one each for every 
Taluka or Mahal in areas other than Community Project and 
National Extension Service areas and Community Development 
Blocks under the auspices of the District Development Board, 
Kolaba, have been formed. The Mamlatdar or Mahalkari of the 
respective Taluka or Mahal is the chairman of the committee. 
The police sub-inspector at the taluka or mahal headquarters is the 
secretary of the committee. A representative of the taluka or 
mahal home-guards organisation is also a member of the 
committee. The main functions of the taluka prohibition drive 
committees are to collect information relating to prohibition 
offences and to pass it on to the police sub-inspector in charge of 
the prohibition squad ; to assist the police to muster good panchas 
whenever necessary; to organise programmes for prohibition 
drive; to study the social and economic condition of persons 
engaged in anti-prohibition activities and to suggest to its chairman, 
ameliorative measures for their families so that they may give up 
their illegal activities and take to alternative employment, etc., 
and to prepare and mainrain the following lists: — 

(a) a list of the villages involved in illicit distillation, trans¬ 
port, possession and sale of liquor, 

(b) a village-wise list of persons or families, involved in illicit 
distillation, transport, possession and sale of liquor, 

(c) a list of persons habituated to drink, 

(d) a list of persons or licensees doing tincture business oi 
selling spirit, french polish, etc., in the areas for misuse as 
intoxicants. 

To carry out prohibition propaganda in the project and national 
extension service areas, special committees called as the sub¬ 
committees of block advisory committees have been constituted. 
The social education officer of the area is the secretary of such a 
committee. These committees have also to deal with the work 
relating to the enforcement of prohibition as is done by the taluka 
prohibition drive committees, in addition to prohibition propa¬ 
ganda work. 

To secure assistance from the village Panchayats in prohibition 
propaganda work they have been directed to form sub-commiitecs 
for the purpose. These committees are to be guided in this regard 
J—2061-43-A. 
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by the social education officers if the villages are in Project or 
National Extension Service areas and by the district publicity 
officers and the prohibition and excise staff in other areas. Local 
officers such as patils and talathls have to assist anti advise these 
sub-committees. 

There is one departmental sanskar kendra at Poladpur. There 
is also one subsidised sanskar kendra at Roha run by ■ Roha- 
Ashtanji Municipality, Roha. 

With the change in the aspect of the law from the old 
fiscal to the new social and moral objective, offences under 
the Prohibition Act came to be regarded as offences against 
society and involving moral turpitude. Prohibition offences were, 
therefore, made cognizable. With the introduction of total pro 
hibition all the powers in connection with investigation, preven¬ 
tion, detection, prosecution, etc., in regard to prohibition offences 
were vested in tlic. Police, and i.s now a regular duty of the police 
staff. The police, however, are liandicafivied with numerous diffi¬ 
culties in the enforcement of prohibition and prevention .and 
detection of prohibition offences. 

The number of prohibition offences detected in Kolaha district 
during the last three years is as given below: — 

>957-58 1958-59 1959-60 

3,736 4,292 5,539 

The main objective with wiiich the prohibition policy was im¬ 
plemented in the Stare has achieved a considerable measure of 
success. It has resulted in the improvement in the lot of poorer 
people who have now taken to better and more healthy habits. 
Coupled with this is the policy of implementing other social and 
economic reforms envisaged by the Government, that is hound 
to give prohibition policy a remarkable success. 

SociAE Welfare Department. 

At the ministerial level, the Department of Social Welfare 
was constituted immediately on reorganisation of States, i.e., 
since 1st November, 1956. It, however, took shape at the Direc¬ 
torate level since September 15, 1957*. The Backward Class 
Welfare work done previously by the Backward Class Department 
is now done by the Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare 
Department. The pther wing of the Social Welfare Department 
is the Correctional Wing. The designation of the Directorate of 
Backward Class Welfare is now changed to Director of Social 
Welfare who is the head of the Social Welfare Department of 
the State. He is assisted by a Joint Director of Social Welfare 
who is an I. A. S. officer of senior grade who looks after the 
Backward Class work. The post of the Chief Inspector of Certi- 
tied Schools and Institutions is redesignated as Deputy Director 
of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing) and this officer assists the 
Director of Social Welfare in mutters relating to the Correctional 

*Vide Goveriunent Resolution, Latjour and Social Welfare Department. No' 
£CE. 2857-D, dated 23rd September, 1957. 

J—2061-43-B. 
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Wing. A third post of Deputy Director has also been created 
under the Social Welfare Department to look after the work 
other than Backward Class Welfare and Correctional Wing. The 
Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department aims at 
ameliorating the conditions of backward clas.ses so that they 
reach the standards of other privileged sections of the society as 
quickly as possible. 

There are no divi.sional offices for the present. There is a 
Regional Officer in charge of Social Welfare and a Regional Officer 
in charge of Tribal Welfare at Nagpur, for Vidarbha region. At 
the district level, the department has district officers now termed 
as Social Welfare Officers who are of the status of second grade 
mamlatdars. They execute the schemes implemented by the 
Social Welfare Department and co-ordinate the work of backward 
class welfare in the district* implemented by the various depart¬ 
ments of the State. 

The cla.ssiiication of Backward Classes is made into three 
broad categories, viz., (1) The Scheduled Castes or Harijans, 
(2) The Scheduled Tribes or Adivasis, and (3) The Other Back¬ 
ward Classes, who are neither scheduled castes nor sche¬ 
duled tribes but socially, economically and educationally ate 
as backward as the other two categories. The communities com¬ 
ing under the first two categories are notified by the Government 
of India under the orders of the President, for each of the States 
in the Indian Union. The communities coming under other 
Backward Classes were recognised by the State Government*. This 
cla.s's of Other Backward Classes, based previously on the basis of 
communities has now been abolished and a new category based on 
income, I.o., those having an annual income of less than Rs, 900 has 
been created. 

It is the policy of Government to ameliorate the conditions of 
backward classes so as to bring them in line with other sections of 
the population. A number of privileges have also been granted to 
backward classes by the Constitution of India and special grjints 
are also being paid every year by the Government of India, under 
Article 275 (i), of the Constitution of India for ameliorating the 
condition of backward classes. Besides normal concessions made 
available to backward classes from time to time, special schemes 
have been framed for backward classes by the State Government 
under the Five-Year Plans and the.se are being implemented 
vigorously. 

The disabilities of backward classes are threefold—educational, 
economic and social. The Government have, therefore, launched 
a three-pronged drive with the object of eliminating these disabili¬ 
ties within the shortest possible time. 

Education : This is encouraged by instituting a large number of 
scholarships, general concessions of free studentships, grant ol 
lump sum scholarships lor purchase of books and .stationery, etc., 
payment of examination fees, provision of hostel facilities, etc., 

•Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. OBC. 
1759-E dated 18th May, 1959. 
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for backward class students studying at all stages of education—- 
primary, secondary and collegiate. Special Ashram schools for 
Scheduled Tribes, Sanskar Kendras and Balwadis are also opened 
for the spread of education amongst backward classes. 

Economic Rehabilitation .—This is mainly effected by (i) grant of 
cultivable waste lands and other facilities for rehabilitating back¬ 
ward classes in agriculture, (ii) establishing training centres for 
imparting training in hereditary crafts and providing financial help 
for their rehabilitation in various cottage industries, ^iii) 
imbibing the idea of co-operative movement in their day-to-day 
life, providing them all facilities provided by the State under spe¬ 
cial additional concessions and safe-guards for backward classes, 
(iv) introducing special measures for housing of backward classes, 
and (v) by reserving certain percentages of vacancies for backward 
classes in service under State Government and local bodies and 
under semi-Government organisations. 

The activity under this is designed to remove the stigma of 
untouebability in respect of .scheduled castes, assimilation of sche 
duled tribes in the general population without destroying theii 
hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex-criminal tribes and 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from among the category of 
other backward classes. Legislation as well as propaganda through 
the agency of voluntary agencies are the means used to achieve 
this object. 

The Untouebability Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Govern- 
ment of India is to stop the practice of the observance of untoucha- 
bility. 

With the liberal as.sistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275 (1) of the Constitution of India, amounting to 50 per 
cent of the expenditure by State Government, various measures 
are undertaken by the State Government for the uplift of Sche¬ 
duled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Vimnkta Jatis and Other Backward 
Classes under the Second Five-Year Plan. These measures are 
framed in view of the felt needs of these sections of backward 
classes with a view to achieving their economic uplift and settle¬ 
ment and removal of their social disabilities. The Second Five- 
Year Plan provides for a programme of backward class welfare 
for which a total outlay of Rs. 4.50 crores was made. Besides 
this, the Government of India also sponsored on cent per cent 
basis a special programme amounting to Rs. 3.27 crores for the 
welfare of backward classes in the State which include the opening 
of seven multipurpose projects in Scheduled Areas of the State, 
along with other measures for the welfare of Scheduled Caste.s, 
Scheduled Tribes and Vimnkta Jatis 

In the implementation of these Backward Class Welfare measures, 
advice and co-operation is also sought from the eminent social 
workers and voluntary organisations through the State Board for 
Harijans Welfare, the State Tribes Advisory Council and the Di.s- 
trict Backward Class Sub-Gommittces of the District Development 
Board in each district. 
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The following institutions have been established for the welfare 
of backward classes in Kolaba district. 

Hostels,—There are seven hostels run by the District School 
Board for backward class pupils. These are situated at Nate, 
Murud, Nagothana, Neral, Khalapur, Khopoli, and Kalamb. 

There is only one hostel run by voluntary agencies in Kolaba 
district, viz., Shri Sant Vinoba Bhave Cliliatralaya at Pali, taluka 
Sudhagad, district Kolaba. 

Housing Societies .—There are five housing societies of backward 
class persons established in the district to which Government aid 
is given under Post-War Reconstruction Scheme. These have 
been established at Uran, Chowk (taluka Khalapur), Kamathewadi 
(taluka Karjat), Karjat (taluka Karjat), and Janjira (taluka Murud). 

Other Societies.—The grain depots for Adivasis run through 
Multipurpose Societies are at Sagaon, taluka Karjat and another 
at Mangaon. 

There are only three forest labourers societies in the district 
viz., Kamale Adivasi Society, taluka Alibag, Sudhagad Adivasi 
Society, taluka Sudhagad, and Dandguri Adivasi Society, taluka 
Shriwardhan. 

Three sanskar kendras are conducted at Ramraj, Karma, and 
Pada in Alibag taluka with a view to provide healthy environ¬ 
ments, to backward class children and thereby develop a sense of 
co-operation amongst them. 

Two ashram schools are run in the district for the benefit of 
scheduled tribe pupils at Waveleli, and Chiv^e. 

The CuARriY Commissioner 

Prior to 1950, the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the 
State were governed by various enactments, Central as well as Pro¬ 
vincial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called 
the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950) was passed, which 
can be made applicable to all public trusts without distinction of 
religion. This Act defines ‘public trust’ as “an express or con¬ 
structive trust for either a public religious or charitable purpose or 
both, and includes a temple, a math a wakf, a dharmada or any 
religious or charitable endowment and a society formed either for 
a religious or charitable purpose or for both and registered under 
the Societies Registration Act (XXI of 1869).” 

The State Government i.s empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or clas.s of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect from 21st January, 1952: — 

(1) temples; 

(2) maths; 

(3) wakfs; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) or existing solely 

for the benefit of any community or communities or any. section 

or sections thereof; 
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(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes 
or for both, registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860; 

(dy* dharmadas, i.e., any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement between 
the parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any party 
to the transaction or collected under whttever name as being 
intended to be used for a charitable or religious purpose; and 
(7) all other trusts, express or constructive for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

Tlic Act has not been made ajiplicable to the charitable endow¬ 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under the 
provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

A Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity Commissioner 
was appointed on August 14, 1950. A Deputy Charity Commis¬ 
sioner has been appointed for the Greater Bombay region which 
consists of the areas specified in Schedule A to the Greater Bombay 
Laws and the Bombay High Court (Declaration of Limits) Act, 194.S 
(Bom, XVII of 1945) and the districts of Thana and Kolaba. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust 
to which the Act has been applied to make an application 
for the registration of the trust within three months of the 
application of the Act or its creation, giving particulars speci¬ 
fied in the Act, which include (a) the approximate value of move¬ 
able and immoveable property owned by the trust, (6) the gross 
average annual income of the trust property, and (c) the amount 
of the average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration 
is, however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are govern¬ 
ed by special provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts 
registered under any of the previous Acts are deemed to be regis¬ 
tered under this Act. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the public 
trusts from Kolaba district registered in the Public Trusts Regis¬ 
tration Officer, Greater Bombay Region, Bombay, rill 30th June. 
1959: — 


Public Trusts in Kolaba District. 
Property, Income and Expenditure. 


Section 

Total 
No. of 

Value of Property 

Gross 

average 

annual 

income 

Average 

annual 

regis- 

tered 

Moveable 

Immove¬ 

able 

ture 

’A’ (Ttusts for the benefit of 
Hindus). 

576 

6.13,297 

16,08,721 

1,49,419 

88,178 

‘B’ (Trusts for the benefit of 
Muslims). 

204 

1,93,196 

16,12,805 

79,709 

39,884 

‘D’ (Trusts for the benefit of 
other communities). 

10 

14,577 

94,762 

12,626 

i 

9,215 

‘F’ (Trusts not for the benefit 
of any particular com¬ 
munity). 

67 

3,24.872 

5,65,138 

1,51,946 1 

55,558 

‘G’ (Trusts registered under 
the Societies Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1860). 

13 

87,003 

4,35,252 

1,79,604 

62,045 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs, 25 is levied depend¬ 
ing on the value of the property of the public trust. An annual 
contrihution at the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual income 
is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Adminis¬ 
tration Fund created under the Act. The contribution does not 
form part of the general revenues of the State. Public trusts ex¬ 
clusively for the purpose of advancement and propagation of 
secular education or medical relief and public trusts having a gross 
annual income of Rs. 300 or less are exempted ‘from the payment 
of contribution. Government have also remitted contribution 
which becomes payable by the public trusts having a gross annual 
income of Rs. 1,000 or less with effect from («) the 1st day of 
April, 1959, in case of public trusts whose accounts are balanced 
every year on 31st March and (b) in other cases, such later date 
on which the accounts of such public trusts are balanced under 
the provisions of the Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950. The con¬ 
tribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of public 
trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to he audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons 
authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit 
accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised under the 
Act are permittecl to audit accounts only of public trusts having 
a gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The auditor has to 
submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner 
of his region on a number of points such as whether accounts arc 
maintained according to law and regularly, whether an inventory 
has been maintained of the mnveables of the public trust, wheth,er 
any property or funds of the trust have been applied on an object 
or purpose not authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the 
trust have been invested or immoveable property alienated con¬ 
trary to the provisions of the Act, etc. 

The public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or less 
have, however, been exempted from the provisions of audit from 
the 1st April, 1959. Similarly the public trusts having gross 
annual income of above Rs. 300 but below Rs. 500 have also been 
exempted from the provisions of audit on condition that -the 
trustees should prepare and furnish to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of the region concerned a full and true 
statement of income and expenditure in the forms of Schedules 
IX-A-B of the Bombay Public Trusts Rules, 1951, duly signed and 
verified by all the trustees. 
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If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, or of an 
officer authorised under Section 37 of the Act, the accounts and 
explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other person 
concerned, the Deputy or As.sistant Charity Commissioner is satis¬ 
fied that the trustee or any other person has been guilty of gross 
negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or misconduct result¬ 
ing in a loss to the trust, he has to report to the Charity Com¬ 
missioner who, after due inquiry, determines the loss, if any, caus¬ 
ed to the trust and surcharges the amount on the person found 
responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, exchange or gift of any 
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immoveable property and no lease for a period exceeding ten years 
in the case of agricultural land and three years in the case of non- 
agricultural land or building belonging to a public trust is valid 
without the previous sanction of the Charity Comrnissioner. The 
trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus funds of the 
trust in public securities or first mortgage of immoveable property 
on certain conditions. For making an investment in any other 
form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be obtain¬ 
ed. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or 
partially, if there is income or balance not likely to be utilised, or 
in the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious pur¬ 
pose, if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desi¬ 
rable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the 
original intention of the author of the public trust or the object 
for which the public trust was created, an application can be made 
to the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may 
be, for application cy pres of the property, or income of the public 
trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary 
that a particular property is the property of a public trust, or 
a direction is required to recover the possession of .such 
property, or a direction is required for the administration of any 
public trust, two or more persons, having an interest in the trust 
or the Charity Commissioner, can file a suit in the District Court 
or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If he Charity Commissioner refuses con¬ 
sent, an appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal constituted 
under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). The 
Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a 
trust, provided his appointment is made as a Sole Trustee. The 
Court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In cases when the 
Charity Commissioner is appointed as a trustee, he may levy 
administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed in the rules 
framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard¬ 
ing the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts register¬ 
ed under the previous Acts, in consequence of the Act or 
conduct of a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted 
with the aid of assessors not less than three and not more than 
five in number. The assessors have to be selected, as far as possi¬ 
ble, from the religious denomination of the public trust to which 
the inquiry relates. The presence of assessors can, however, be 
dispensed with in inquiries where there is no contest. A list of 
assessors has to be prepared and published in the Official Gazelle 
every three years. District-wise lists of assessors have already been 
prepared and published in the Government Gazette. 
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The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always CHAPTER 17. 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State appoint- other~Social 
ed under the provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act, 1890, Services. 

Charity Com- 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punish- missioneh. 
able with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depen- Charity 
ding on the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner ^^^^harUabL 
is the sole authority for launching prosecutions in the ease of such Endowments, 
contraventions. Punishment. 

Administration of Managed Estates 

On many occasions Government takes over the administration Managed Estates, 
OF estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of managing 
their own property. There are two pieces of legislation in opera¬ 
tion in Kolaba district which govern such administration. One is 
a State Act viz., the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905) and 
the other a Union Act, viz., the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII 
of 1890). The idea of Government administering the estates of 
minors and lunatics is to secure proper care and management of 
the estates concerned. In the case of persons incapable of manag¬ 
ing their own property assumption of superintendence of the 
estates is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with 
debts or is mismanaged or when there is no one capable of taking 
proper care of it, and Government is of opinion that it is expedient 
in the public interest to preserve the property of the person for the 
benefit of his family and the property is of such value that econo¬ 
mical management by the Government agency is practicable. 

Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector Court of Warda 
of Kolaba is the Court of Wards for the limits of his Act. 
district. The State Goyernment has, however, powers to appoint, 
in lieu of the Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting 
of two or more officers to be the Court of Wards. Delegation of 
the powers of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant or 
Deputy Collector is provided for. The Court of Wards is em¬ 
powered, with the previous sanction of the State Government, to 
assume the superintendence of the property of any landholder or 
any pension-holder who is ’’disqualified to manage his own pro¬ 
perty.” Those who are deemed to be disqualified are— {a) minors; 

(b) females dcclareil by the District Court to be unfit to manage 
their own property; (c) persons declared by the District Court to 
be incapable of managing or unfit to manage their own property 
and (d) persons adjudged by a competent Civil Court to be of 
unsound mind and incapable of managing their affairs. The 
Court of Wards cannot, however, assume superintendence of the 
property of any minor for the management of whose property a 
guardian has been appointed by will or other instrument or under 
Section 7 (i) of the Guardians and Wards Act. 

In the Kolaba district the Collector of Kolaba as the Court of 
Wards has appointed “Manager” to superintend the ©states taken 
over under the Court of Wards Act. The “Manager” acts 
directly wnder the orders of the Collector. Only one estate is 
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CHAPTEK^ 17. • under management. In i958-59 the following was the financial 

OtheT^ocIal estate:- 

Services. Rs. nP. 


Managed Estates. 
Court of Wards Act. 


Total recurring income 
Net income 


14,40470 

3,200-45 


Total recurring expenditure .. .. 2,771-48 

Total cost of management . . ., 563-80 


Guardians and The Union Act, i.c., the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, 
Wards Act, applies to the estates of minors in as much as ihe same 

provisions as those of the Bombay Court of Wards Act. Under 
the Union Act, the District Court appoints a guardian who 
may be an officer of the court, a relative of the ward or the 
Collector. In this behalf, the Personal Assistant to the Collector 
is authorised to exercise the powers of the Collector. In 1958-59, 
nine estates were under management. The following was the 
financial position of the estates; — 

Rs. nP. 

Total recurring income .. .. .. 46,442-62 

Net income .. .. .. 5,084-15 

Total recurring expendilure .. .. 5,311-04 

Total cost of management .. ,. 3,239' 10 

When management of private estates is assumed, the cost of 
management is made recoverable from the estates. 



CHAPTER 18 PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

In what foli.ows an attemi't is m.\de to give the picture of CHAPTER 18. 
Public Life and Voluntary Social Service Organisations in the Life and 

district. Voluntary Social 

Perhaps because of its proximity to Poona and Bombay, the organisations. 
Kolaba district has been a considerably politically conscious dis- Puauc Life. 
trict, though backivard in most other respects. In the area now 
covered by the district three politically different dynasties, the 
Maratha, the Sidi and the Angres flourished and their conflicts 
kept even the ordinary people always on the alert. 

With the fall of Raygad, which Shivaji had made his capital 
and later with the consolidation of British rule in the area, a new 
era was inaugurated. It took long for the people to get reconciled 
to British rule. But once they were convinced that there was no 
escape from it, the necessary adjustments began. One indication 
of it may be that among the first four, young Indians to pass the 
Civil Service examination in England was a Brahman from this 
di.strict called Shripad Babaji Thakiir, the other three being 
Surendranath Banerjce. Romesh Chander Dutt and Behari T.al 
Gupta. 

During the great famine of 1896-97, this disitrict was the scene 
of the visits of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and his lieutenants to edu¬ 
cate people in tlie campaign of refusing to pay land revenue dues, 
if they were unable to pay them, because of total failure of crops. 

The struggle was lawfully and constitutionally conducted and 
resulted in due concessions from Government. The late Mr. R. L. 

Gharat of Avas pleaded for years for a fair deal to the peasantry 
under the laind Revenue Code with the patronage of the Bombay 
Presidency Association. 

The Indian National Congress had considerable following in the 
district not only during the Gandhian era, hut even before. 

Annual sessions of the Kolaba District Political Conference were 
held to ventilate people's grievances and formulate demands for 
many years before the organisation of the Conference was trans¬ 
formed into the Kolaba District Congress Committee under the 
Gandhian dispensation. 

During the Satyagraha movements also the district distinguish¬ 
ed itself, the Chirncr firing episode being part of the 1930-32 
Forest Satyagraha movement, A strong peasants' movement also 
prevailed for years in Alibag and Pen, the demand of the cultivat¬ 
ing tenants being 'fair rent to.the landowners’. 

The district i.s now well fed by the daily press from Poona and 
Bombay but it has its local iournals also. The Kolaba Samachar 
of Pen has a standing of over 40 years, but from the same press 
(Sudhakar Press) a weekly journal called the Sudhakar had also a 
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Public Life and 
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Organisations. 

Public Life. 


Voluntary 

Organisations. 


career of many decades before it fell a victim to the Press Act ol 
1910. These two and the Rashtratej from Alibag support the 
Nationalist movement, while the Krishival has been devoting 
itself prominently to airing the view-point of the tenants, culti¬ 
vators and workers. The Nirdhara is another recently started 
weekly journal from Alibag professing to represent official Con¬ 
gress policy. The Adarshn is a monthly periodical from Alibag 
aiming at the edification of students, workers and peasants. 

Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar had a considerable following in the district 
and under his leadership, the movement to secure entry of the 
depressed class people to the Chavdar tank situated before a Hindu 
temple became a sensation at Mahad, in 1927. A copy of 
the Manusmriti was ceremoniously consigned to flames as protest 
against caste Hindu obscurantism, in connection witli this move¬ 
ment. 

Among the celebrities of the district, now no more, may be 
mentioned S. M. Paranjpe, C. V. Vaidya, G. C. Bhate, R. N. Mand- 
lik, G. G. Tipn is and among the living Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh and Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potdar and 
the well-known sculptor Shri V. P. Karmarkar. Govind Vitthal 
Kunte alias Bhau Mahajan who co-operated with the pioneer 
Marathi journalist and author Balshastri Jambhekar in starting 
the first Marathi journal the Darpan and the first Marathi monthly 
journal the Dig Durshan and published on his own responsibility 
the Prabhakar (a weekly) from October 24, 1941 for a number of 
years, hailed from Pen in this District. Later he settled down in 
Nagpur. The famous 100 letters (shatapatre) by Gopalrav Hari 
Deshmukh alias Lokahitavadi were originally published in the 
Prabhakar. 

The district is represented by nine members in the Maharashtra 
Legislative Assembly and one in Lok Sahha. Five of them were 
elected on the Congress and four on the Maharashtra . Samiri 
tickets. The Lok Sabha representative is a congressman. At pre 
sent the Indian National Congress and the Workers and Peasants 
Party are the important political parties, The Hindu Sabha main¬ 
tains a feeble organisation. 

There are a number of voluntary institutions meeting the social 
needs of the people in a variety of ways. They not only comple¬ 
ment and supplement governmental efforts in many a field, but 
also cover fields of ameliorative services which even today Govern¬ 
ment may not he able to cover. These institutions have played 
an important part in the educational, social and cultural develop¬ 
ment of the district. Many of them were pioneers in particular 
spheres of social service and educational activity and on account 
of their constant and commendable service have won Government 
recognition, assistance and guidance. 

Moreover, the existence of a large number of voluntary social 
service organisations in a district gives a richness to its institu¬ 
tional life which mere governmental action can never impart. 
Government too have increasingly recognised this aspect and have 
encouraged and utilised the agency of these institutions for the 
greater effectiveness of their own efforts. Thus State and voluntary 
organisations have been playing a mutually helpful part in the 
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development of the district. Education, medical aid, uplift of 
women, encouragement to literature, etc., have been among the 
subjects to which attention is paid by selfless and patriotic worker^. 

The Mahatma Gandhi Granthalaya and Vachanalaya of Pen 
established orignally by a private individual in 1862 and turned 
into a ‘Sarvajanik Vachanalaya and Granthalaya’ in 1865 marked 
the beginning of voluntary organisations to serve a social purpose. 
This was followed by several inst.tutions serving the social needs 
of the community in a variety of ways. 

The primary responsibility for bringing about moral and material 
advancement of society lies mainly on its Government. But Gov¬ 
ernment effort is also largely supplemented by the efforts of social 
institutions and public-spirited individuals. The urge to organise 
a voluntary association to serve a social purpose comes naturally 
to many persons. In Kolaba district such persons seem to have 
come forward to give a concrete shape to this urge for long. The 
purpose of this chapter is to give a brief account of such institu¬ 
tions as have attained a fair degree of stability and importance 
and are doing useful social .service. 

A .study of the Directory of public trusts and societies in the 
district is a valuable aid to assess voluntary popular effort lor 
social weal. Most of the temples of Hindus are such trusts whicli 
number 338. Similar Muslim trusts are 142 while the tiny Bene 
Israel Community has 5 such trusts. Cosmopolitan trusts are 43 
and eight societies mainly carry on educational work. The total 
valuation of the properties of such trust.s and .societies has been 
made officially at over 47 lakhs, income from which is estimated 
at 5 lakhs and expenditure at one lakh and a quarter. These 
figures are based on the information available till 1935 and so is 
not up to date, but appreciable variation may not be expected. 

The Abhinava Jnyan Mandir was established at Karjat on June 
6, 1935. The Mandir had 51 members in 1958-59. 

The Mandir conducts a high school at Karjat which was attend¬ 
ed by 456 pupils in 1958-59. The school conducts classes for 
Hindi and Sanskrit examinations also. 

The Mandir’s work is managed by a Governing Body and a 
Managing Body. The Governing Body consists of five members. 
The Managing Body con.sists of eleven members including the 
Chairman, the Secretary, the Treasurer and eight members. 
These are ex-officio members of the Governing Body with the addi¬ 
tion of two more members from the Managing Body. 

In 1958-59 it had an income of Rs. 48,516 while the expenditure 
came to Rs. 48,669. The Society had assets worth about Rs. .SO.OOO. 
The school run by the Society got Government grant of Rs. 16,884. 

The Alibag Taluka Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Alibag, was 
established in November, 1937 and was registered with the Govern¬ 
ment in 1941. The institution was established with the object of 
eradicating illiteracy. In 1958-59 there were 60 members of the 
Mandal. The memhers elected a small executive committee to 
look after the administration of the Mandal. 
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At prcijent the Mandal run.s 29 Voluntary Stliools of which four 
are in Adivasi (Aborigines) localities. Of ihe.se, 14 schools are 
situated in their owned premi,s(;s. The Mandal has also formed 
a c:o-operative credit .society for the teac hers in Voluntary Schools 
run by the Mandal. It also conducts a ‘Refreshers Course’ for the 
teachers. It conclucts a library for the teac:hers, participates in 
the training camp of social workers run by Government and also 
seeks to provide medical facilities for the rural populace. The 
Mandal also aims at uplift of women and Harijans. The schools 
conducted by the Mandal tverc attended by 1,12.S jmpils of whom 
825 were boys and 300 girls, in 1954. 

The income of the Mandal during 1958-59 was R.s. 25,000 and 
expenditure amounted to the same. I'hc Government aid forms 
the main source of income which wa.s Rs. 15,000. 


This trust lias been created at Alihag lo held public causes parti- 
cujlaily pertaining to Sarvodava and the Congress ideology. It is 
managccl by three tnislees anti has assets worth Rs, 30,(X10 in the 
shape of a building and a fieehold land. The building has been 
rented out to the Posts and Telegraplis Department. 'I'he trust 
has an annual income of Rs. 7.50 and an expenditure of Rs. 400. , 

This instinition was esrahli.slied in 1907 lo provide for the reli¬ 
gious, educational, social and tailtural needs of the Muslitns. Its 
assets exceed Rs. one lakh. Its annual income during 1959 was 
Rs. 15,903.75 and expenditure Rs. 19,953. The income was deriv¬ 
ed by way of donations from ihc public and its 2.000 members. 
Government gave a grant of Rs. 8.000 for its Agricultural High 
School at Murud. It has hostel buildings at Miirud and Mhasla. 

This College was c.siablishcd in June 1961 as a memorial to the 
late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar by the efforts of ‘Dr. Ambedkar Mahad 
Memorial Committee’ wiiich collected donations and raised funds 
to give the college its own building wonli about a lakh and a half 
rupees. 

The College is afliliated to the University of Poona and conducts 
studies ill Arts, Science and Commerce courses. In the first year 
the College had only the PreDegree Classes in Arts, Science and 
Commerce, Every year the next higher class will he added so 
that in due cour.se this College will develop into a full-fledged 
degree College. 

The significance of ctstablishing a College at Mahad in memory 
of Dr, Ambedkar lies in the fact that Mahad occupies an impor¬ 
tant place in the public: career of Dr. Ambedkar. It was here, that 
in March of 1927 he launched the Satyagraha at Chavdar Tank 
to establish the right of the so-called ‘Untouchables’ to have 
access to public watering places. It wtis also at Mahad that in 
December 1927 the fir.st conference of the Scheduled Castes was 
convened. In his speech at the conference Dr. Ambedkar said 
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that the object of his mavement was to recognise Hindu Society CHAPTER 18. 
on the basis of Liberty. Equality and Fraternity. These events at public Life and 
Mahad were, in a sense, the beginning of Dr. Ambedkar’s career Voluntary Social 

as a leader and social reformer. OrSlSona. 

The number of students on the rolls of the College in the first 
year was 60, of whom 15 were girls, five belonged to the Scheduled Babasaheb 
Castes, five were Muslims and the rest, other Hindus. In the Ambedkar College, 
second year (1962) there were 192 students of whom 41 were girls. 

The students themselves are encouraged to conduct and partici¬ 
pate in extra-curricular activities, both academic and non-academic. 

There is a Students’ Union of which every student is a member 
and there are several Associations like the Literary and Cultural 
Association, Science Association, Social Sciences Association, Trips 
and Excursions Association, etc., where scope is given for incidcat- 
ing in the students a spirit of initiative, co-operation and responsi¬ 
bility. Besides, there is a Planning Forum which encourages the 
students to study the various aspects of the Five-Year Plans, and 
conduct surveys. 

A Students’ Aid Fund has been founded with a view to giving 
aid to needy students. Contributions are paid into the fund by 
students, members of the staff and others. 

The College has a Gymkhana Department for Indoor and Out¬ 
door sports and has also been allotted an N. C. C. Rifles Company. 

A scheme of personal guidance is also in operation. The object 
of this is to establish closer contact between teachers and students. 

The library contains about 6,000 volumes on a variety of subjects 
of special and general interest. 

Shri Dhutpapeshwar Ayurved Vidyalaya Samid was established Shri 

at Panvel on March 9, 1940 to encourage research and spread of Dhutpapeshwar 
indigenous system of medicine, to extend medical help and tc Vidyalaya 

provide relief to the needy. 

In keeping with its objectives, the Samiti has taken over the 
management of Shri Dhutpapeshwar Ayurvedic Rugnalaya which 
is situated in the building owned by the Dhutpapeshwar Ayurved 
Trust, Panvel, who charges a nominal rent. In the out-door patients 
department, the patients are treated by Ayurvedic system of 
medicine. The average daily attendance is 70. The in-door 
patients department provides medical treatment for about 400 
patients per year. On an average 250 operations a year are per¬ 
formed in the hospital. The hospital has ‘X’ Ray equipment and 
advantage of this facility is taken by persons living in the regions 
west of Thana, east of Khandala and Kolaha district in particular. 

The hospital is found to be of particular use to those involved in 
automobile accidents on Bombay-Poona National Highway where 
the incidence of accidents is pretty high. 

For the conduct of day-to-day administration of the Samiti, 
there is a council of five members consisting of the President, the 
Vice-President, the Treasurer, the Secretary and one ordinary 
member 
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The J. S. M. College, Alihag, started in June, 1961 provides 
instruction in the faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce. It has 
supplied a long-felt need of the people of Kolaba by providing a 
facility for higher education at the district place. The College has 
been organised by the Janata Shikshan Mandal, Alihag, a body 
formed by prominent social workers from Alibag. The College 
has been affiliated to the University of I’oona and" provided in.struc- 
rion for Pre-Degree Classes during 1961-62 and for F. Y. B. A., 
F. Y. R. Sc., and F. Y. B. Com. classes; during 1962-63. It will be 
developed to a full degree status by 1964-6.S. 

Students from all the parts of Kolaba district sought admission 
in the College, their number in the first year being 201 and 248 
in the second. 

d'he College has provided a cheap sub.sidised hostel for the stu¬ 
dents. The charges towards rent, services, lighting etc., arc fixed 
at Rs. 90 for the whole year while boarding charges arc Rs. 25 
per month. This has meant a deficit to the tune of about Rs. 10 
per month per student and the Janata Shik.shan Mandal has borne 
this deficit with a view to enabling middle and poorer sections of 
the people to preset ute their studies beyond secondary school 
certificate examination stage.' This appears to be the first attempt 
a’: sul)sidised hostel facility in the field of higher education open to 
all the students. 

During the first year of the College 48 hoys and II girls were 
admitted in the hostels and in the sec ond year 90 hoys and 30 
girls were admitted. 

In addition to the usual lectures, practicals, periodical tests, etc., 
laid down by the University, the College has organised an inten¬ 
sive tutorial system to help students to bridge the gulf between 
the school and the college standards. 

Students arc also divided in small hatches of 20 each and ate 
given general guidance about all their problems by Professors in 
charge of such groups. 

The College has also organised various co-curricular and extra¬ 
curricular activitie's and organised Associations and Institutions to 
give opportunities to its students for devclo])ing their personalities 
and equalities of leadership. It takes out a College Miscellany 
once a year. It has organised a Students’ Aid Fund and Book 
Bank to help needy stvidents. 

The Hindustan Vyayam Mandal was established at Matheran 
in 1939 with a view to propagating physical training among youths. 
In 1959-60 it had a membership 9 ! 20. It had assets and property 
worth Rs. 8,041. 

The Hiraji Hormusji Baria Dharmaday Trust Fund was estah- 
lishetl at Poyanad in Alihag taluka on February 10, 1928, for effect- 
itig rejiairs to dharmasJialas, tciujiles, wells etc. The number of 
its members was five in 1957-58. In the same year it had an 
income of Rs. 653.48 and it had spent Rs. 485.74. It had assets 
worth Rs. 43,339.53. 
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The Janjira Murud General Library was founded in 1882. In GHAPTfeR l8. 

1957-58 there were 87 members of the library. A manaeine com- „ v 

mittee of eleven members including the Chairman, the Vice- 

Chairman, two Treasurers, the Secretary and six ordinary members Service 

looks after its affairs with the aid of a paid staff. A representa- 

tive of the Janjira-Murud Municipality is one of the members of organisations. 

the Committee. Janjirt-Murud 

General Library. 


In 1957-58 the income of tlic library was Rs. 1,235 while the 
expenditure was Rs. 1,191. The library received grants of Rs. 360 
from the Janjira-Murud Municipality and Rs. 450 from the 
Government. 


The library is situated in its own building constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 7,000. 


The Karsondas Mulji Library was established at Matheran on 
July 20, 1901. It was established with a view to making reading 
facilities available to the general public. It conducts a free read¬ 
ing room. In 1959-60, it had a membership of 30.- It is situated 
in its owned premises. 

In 1959-60, it had assets worth Rs. 16,498.75. During the same 
year the income of the library was Rs. 2,305.36 while the expen¬ 
diture came to Rs. 1,595.06. It received grant-in-aid of Rs. 499 
from the Government and Rs. 1,000 from the municipality. 

The Kolaha Maternity and Infant Welfare Association was estab¬ 
lished at Alibag on September 24, 1924. It was established with 
a view to promoting maternity and child welfare in Kolaha dis¬ 
trict by'providing medical aid and assistance to mothers and 
children and by providing aid, assistance and advice to expectant 
mothers, to mothers in child-birth and to mothers and others in 
charge of infants by conducting maternity hospitals, etc. A mana 
ging committee consisting of a President, a Vice-President, a! Secre¬ 
tary, Treasurer and a Joint Secretary looks after the affairs of the 
association. The managing committee also includes a representa¬ 
tive e^ch, deputed by institutions which give financial assistance to 
the Association to the tune of Rs. 500 or more a year. There were 
24 members on the register of the institution in 1957-58. 


Karsondas 
Mulji Library. 


Kolaba 

Maternity and 
Infant Welfare 
Asapeiation. 


The Association runs a 25-bed maternity hospital at Alibag. In 
1957-58, 336 delivery cases were treated in the hospital. The ave¬ 
rage daily attendance in 1957-58 came to 15. During 1957-58, the 
annual income of the hospital was Rs. 17,000 while expenditure 
came to Rs. 20,000. The hospital has a reserve fund of Rs. 1,07,700. 
During 1957-58 it received grants of Rs. 2,800 from the Govemmeni, 
Rs. 500 from the District Local Board and Rs. 1,000 from the 
Alibag Municipality. 


The hospital has also an ambulance car. 

A-2o6i—44-A 
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The Kolaba branch of .the All India Red Cross Society has, 
been functioning in the district at Alibag for over 30 years. It is 
managed by a committee of eight persons, whose Chairman is the 
Collector of the district and Vice-Chairman, tlie Civil Surgeon of 
the district. Both of them are ex-ofjlcio members and six others 
along with them constitute the committee. One of them acts as 
Secretary. Its assets are wortli Rs. 13,000, annual income varying 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000 and expenditure within the limits 
of its income. The Bombay Red Cross donates Rs. 200 peV year to 
its branch in Kolaba district. It provides hospitals in the district 
with cots, stretchers, dunlopillows, medicines and powedered milk. 

The Konkan Kducarion Society was started at Mahad in 1918. 
It was established with the object of advancing primary, secondary, 
higher, commercial and technical education and to diffuse know¬ 
ledge among people of the area and to train personnel for village 
industries such as hand-made paper, match-boxes, leather, soap and 
others, that can be suitably managed and cmrdtictcd on a commer¬ 
cial basis. 

The Society conducts secondary schools at Mahad, Roha, Panvel, 
Revdanda and Alibag. The Mahad schor I of the Society conducts 
classes which impart training in hand made paper industry. It had 
also started an agricultural section in its school at Roha but it was 
closed as the Society could not fulfil the condirion.s laid down by 
the Government for starting such argicultural schools. The eco¬ 
nomic position of the Soc icty is far from .satisfactory. The manage¬ 
ment of the Society is in the hands of a council consisting of 16 
members including the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and Secre¬ 
tary, the President and the Vice-president of the Society and the 
trustees. 

The Kotwalwadi Trust was founded at Narel in April, 1947, and 
was registered in 195U. It aims at economic, social and educa¬ 
tional uplift of the Adivasis (Aborigines) and other depressed 
classes. In 1958-.59 five trustees managed the trust. It had assets 
worth Rs. 40,000, 

In 1958-59 the income of the trust amounted to Rs. 18,322 wliilc 
the expenditure came to Rs. 19,174. It receives aid from the 
Gandhi Memorial Trust. 

The Kushtharoga Nivaran Samiti was established at Panve*! on 
March 5, 1952, with a view to eradicating leprosy from the district, 
and helping victims of that disease. 

The Samiti has started a free clinic where 226 persons were treat¬ 
ed in 1955-56, The Samiti arranges for the medical examination 
of the di.seased at the Ackworth Leprosy Home, Wadala, Bombay, 
and they are treated as per the suggestions made by the Home. 

Tn 1958 it had an income of Rs. 15,362 while the. expendilnre 
was Rs. 3,361. Private contributions aitiountcd to Rs. 1,200. 
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Shri Lakshmikani Sarvajanik, Vachanalaya was established at 
Karjar on October 24, 1919, with a view to inculcating the habit of 
reading among die general public and making facilities thereof 
available. The library had 150 members in 1959-60. In 1958-59, 
the library had books worth Ra. 2,240. 

In 1958-59 the library bud a.ssets worth K.s. 3,600. During the 
same year, the income of the library came to Rs. 2,687 while the 
expenditure came to Rs. 2,187. The library got a grant in-aid of 
Rs. 1.000 from the Government, Rs. 100 from the Village Pan- 
chayat and Rs. 150 from the Community Development Project 
Administration. 

The library celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1944. 

The Mahatma Gandhi Granthalaya and Vachanalaya, originally 
started at Pen by a private person in 1862, was turned into a 
“Sarvajanik Vachanalaya and Granthalaya” in 1865, and subse¬ 
quently on October 2, 1948, was renamed as Mahatma Gandhi 
Granthalaya and Vachanalaya. In 1954 it was shifted to its own 
building constructed at a cost of about Rs. 17,500. present 
there are about 5,998 books in the library. The latter also keeps 
a number of ‘dailies’, weeklies, English and Marathi magazines for 
the readers. There is a special section for children. 

The Mahatma Gandhi Granthalaya and Vachainalaya was 
established for providing reading facilities to the public and 
inculcating the habit of reading among the general public. 

In I95'8-59 the Library had assets worth Rs. 42,023. Its annual 
income and expenditure during 1961-62 came to Rs. 3,418 
and Rs. 4,255, respectively. The library received grants of 
Rs. 1,436.37 including Rs. 1,000 from the Stare Government, Rs. 250 
from the Pen Municipality, Rs. 50 from the Pen Urban Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank and Rs. 113 from others. 

The library is managed by a Comtnittee of five per-sons includ¬ 
ing the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, two Secretaries and the 
Libratian. 

The Marine College and Seamen’s Orphanage at Nhava Island 
(Bombay Harbour) is a remarkable example of voluntary social 
service tha:t is .being rendered to all the communities on the Island 
and to the -outlying districts for the oast 'ifv years, apart from the 
6 x,teDsive agricultural development done on the Island in the past. 
AH benefits from these charitable institutions have always been 
given ffee of ch^ge to the people of Nhava as well as people from 
outside irrespective of caste, creed or religion. 

A Trust was created of the properties situated in Bombay City 
and outside by the founder. Sir Muhammad Yusuf, which yields an 
income of abdut half a lakh of rupees every year. After reclaiming 
all the areas in the boggy lands of the Island, a colony was built for 
housing several charitable institutions at a cost of nearly Rs. 40 
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lakhs. Roads were built, electricity was provided, tanks and 
wells were constructed and an extensive area was developed for a 
garden towards be'autifying the place. Thousands of trees of 
tlifferent varieties were planted. Water supply by pipes and 
drainage was provided, breeding places tor malaria and other pests 
were cleared and other outlying places on the Island were brought 
under control by organising anti-malaria squads. 


The following institutions were established: — 

1. Marine College .—This institution is the first and only one 
of its kind in India which imparts nautical and technical edu¬ 
cation free of charge. Books, stationery, ceremonial and work¬ 
ing uniforms are supplied to the trainees free of cost and 
even their examination fees are borne from the Trust funds. 
During the last 50 years nearly 2,000 students have benefited 
from the training received in the Nautical and Technical sec¬ 
tions of this College and most of them passed out the examina 
lions held by the former Bombay Government and now the 
Government of Maharashtra. 

2 . Seamen’s Orphanage .—This Orphanage also is the only 
one of its type in India and is conducted as an allied institution 
attached to the Marine College where boys from the seamen 
community are given preference. At present there are 60 inmates. 

3. Fatima Banu Charitable Hospital for men, women and 
children with a dispensary .—This hospital has arrangement for 
six beds in the male ward and six beds in the female and chil¬ 
dren wards. A free dispensary is also run along with the 
hospital where the daily average number of out door patients is 
40. A visiting physician from' Panvel attends to the Hospital 
periodically and a resident experienced compounder, who works 
also as hospital assistant with subordinate staff in permanent 
service looks after the patients. Serious cases arc brought to 
Bombay City by the motor boats provided by the Institution 
and such patients are helped to obtain admission in City 
hospitals. 

4. Fatima Banu Sanatorium .—There are five bungalows built 
within a spacious compound on the seaside near Nhava Pier 
for the benefit of the people from low-incomc groups. One 
bungalow is reserved for vegetarians. The occupants of the 
bungalow have to pay a small amount of deposit for their stay. 

5. Picnic Bungalow .—A picnic bungalow Icnown as ‘Dak 
Bungalow’ is maintained for the public on a hilloclf near the 
Pier. A small charge is levied on the picnickers for keeping the 
place clean and tidy. Preference is given to educational and 
social organisations and an application is to be made to the 
Trust Office for permission to occupy the Bungalow, 
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6 . Nhava Pier .—The Nhava Pier is also maintained by tiie 
Trust for the benefit of the public. There is also a small shed 
known as “Dharmashala” near the Pier for passing visitors 
Expenses incurred for maintaining the Dharmashala, Dak 
Bungalow and the roads leading to the Pier are borne by the 
Trust. 

7. Other Charities .—A limited number of widows from the 
City and old and disabled people living in the Nhava Island who 
are not being cared for by their relations or who have nobody to 
support them, are given monthly allowances out of the Trust 
Charity funds to relieve them from destitution and beggary. 

The Panjarapol was established at Panvel on January 18, 1908, 
with the object of breeding quality cattle and supplying pure milk. 
The number of members of the institution in 1959 was 39. 

In 1957-58 there were 95 animals in the institution. It is 
situated in its owned premises. The institution owns 13 buildings 
of which eleven are at Panvel and two at Tamsai in Panvel laluka. 
It owns a grazing ground of 177 acres for its tattle at Tamsai. 

In 1957-58 the income of the institution was Rs. 26,000 while 
the expenditure was much more than the income. 

The institution got a token grant of Rs. 100 from the Govern¬ 
ment and some help from local merchants. 

This institution was started on December 10, 1924, ai Panvel. 
It wa.s stai'ted with the object of providing home service by train¬ 
ed midwives; conducting classes in midwifery, first-aid, home¬ 
nursing and home hygiene for women ; conducting a campaign of 
mass education in the elementary principles of maternal and baby 
care and starting a maternity home and an out-door dispensary 
for women and infants. 

The maternity hospital of this institution is situated in it? 
owned premises. The hospital is provided with the services of a 
gynaecologist among other staff. The hospital has assets worth 
Rs. 2.85,000 including the building and equipment. In 1958 the 
total income of the hospital was Rs. 10,907 while the expenditure 
came to Rs. 10,985. Tlie number of delivery cases per year is 
about 200. So far it has received a grant of Rs. 4,800 from the 
Social Welfare Board. It also receives a monthly grant of Rs. 150 
from the Panvel Municipality. 

The affairs of the institution are looked after by a Managing 
Committee of fifteen members including the Chairman and an 
Honorary Secretary. 

Established in 1910 with the object of running a high school, 
the society celebrated its golden jubilee in 1960. Tb.e society owns 
buildings valued at one lakh and has plans under consideration 
of starting a separate girls’ high school. The society’s activity is 
confined to the limits of Pen town. It is administered by a Board 
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elected every three years by donors. Any person can become a 
donor by paying a donation of at least Rs. 25. Many residents of 
the town, past students of the high school, called the Private High 
School, Pen and others interested, have become donors. In 1960, 
there were 617 students on thc' school register of whom 448 were 
boys and 169 girls. 


Thc Pen Taluka Maternity Hospital and Infant Welfare Centre 
was established at Pen on September 13, 1936, to treat pre-natal, 
post-natal and delivery cases. The institution had 80 members on 
its roll in 1959. Thc management of the Institution is looked after 
by a managing committee of 12 persons elected from amongst the 
members of the Institution. 

In 1959 thc assets of the institution were worth Rs. 17,830; the 
income was Rs. 6,000 and the expenditure Rs. 7,000. 

In 1958 the hospital was equipped with 21 beds. In 1957-58, 212 
delivery ca.scs were treated in the hospital, 41 outside thc hospital 
by the hospital .staff and 61 operations were performed. The insti¬ 
tution also conducts a training centre in midwifery. 

The Maternity Hospital gets annual grants from the Pen Muni 
cipality, thc Kolaba District Local Board, the State Government 
and the Central Social Welfare Board. 

Leprosy Home and Hospital, Poladpur:Thc North and South 
Konkan Road breaks off at Poladpur and ascends the Mahabalesh- 
war range. Till 1893 a number of lepers gathered at thc point for 
begging as this road wa.s always thronged with bullock-carts carry¬ 
ing provisions and produce, salt, rice, coconuts, dried fish, pottery, 
etc., to the hinterland. It was one Mr. Haripant Govind Kclkar, 
a convert to Christianity and a schoolmaster in a Mission School 
who took compassion on thc.se victims of leprosy. He had no 
financial resources for the uplift of these socially downcast people. 
He therefore decided to collect contributions from the people and 
from the money thus raised he built half a dozen low bamboo and 
leaf huts with straw thatching near the place of their begging and 
looked after their needs. The Rev. W. E. Wilkie Brown, a young 
missionary, passing through Poladpur in 1895 was delighted to sec 
this benevolent work and informed the Mi.ssion to Lepers, London, 
of this praiseworthy venture. It agreed to stand the cost of more 
permanent buildings and to make a grant for its maintenance. 
And so a site was secured near-by and a beginning made towards 
the realisation of thc objective. Soon the number began to in¬ 
crease and within the Home lonely, unbefriended men and women 
found new life. That is how the Poladpur Leprosy Home lying 
on the Bombay-Mahabaieshwar Road came into existence. It was 
at the beginning of the 20th century that the patients built their 
own simple, little Church building and in 1912 a more permanent 
Structure was erected. The doctor’s house (in 1952), the cottage 
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for the stafi and the inmates and the new hospital building 
(in 1959) were built in brick by the patients themselves. They 
were inspired by Dr. Victor Das who with his wife had come to 
the hospital in 1947 and ha.s worked since then like a true mis¬ 
sionary. T,he nc:w church building, a permanent structure was 
constructed in 1955. The church building is T.’ shaped with a 
clock-tower. The tower serves as a water storage from which the 
Water pumped from a well by the side of the" river Savitri is taken 
and supplied at various points in the Home. The hospital build¬ 
ing has a good operation theatre, stores, examination rooms, airy 
watds and doctor's and nurses’ rooms. The hospital is staffed by a 
doctor, a nurse, a compounder and a laboratory assistant. The hos¬ 
pital had in 1960, 186 inmates including 107 males, 66 females 
and 13 children. Minor operations arc undertaken in the hospi¬ 
tal while for major operation patients are taken to Wai and Poona. 
The hospital receives an annual Government grant of Rs. 10 per 
patient which comes to about Rs. 20,000 per year. The Mission to 
Lepers pays about Rs. 40,000 per year by way of grant. 

The Samaj Seva Sangh was established at Pali in Sudhagad 
taluka in 1921 with a view to helping persons afflicted by calami¬ 
ties such as floods, fire, epidemics, etc., and needing relief. 

In 1950, the Sangh received aid of Rs. 100 from the Social Ser¬ 
vice League, Bombay, for persons affected in the fires that broke 
out at Kumbharghar, Siddheshwar and Chotavde. In 1951 the 
Sangh made a donation of Rs. 25 to a maternity home at Pali. 
The Sangh also arranged to distribute books worth Rs. 25. In 
1955, the Sangh helped the victims of fire at Padghavali. It has 
given rent-free accommodation to a montessori school. It also 
placed at thy disposal of the Sarvajanik Vachanalaya at Pali a rent- 
free room. 

In 1956, the income of the Sangh was Rs. 2,225 while the expen¬ 
diture came to Rs. 2.204. The Sangh had assets worth Rs. 10,000. 
It is housed in its owned building. 

The Sarvajanik Vachanalaya was established at AUbag in 1917. 
In 1958-59, it had on its register 400 members. The general mana¬ 
gement is in the hands of a Managing Committee consisting of 
eleven members. The Curator of Libraries of the State Govern- 
,ment is the ex-officio member of the Managing Committee. 

In 1957-58, the library had a stock of 13,992 books in different 
languages and on various subjects. It also subscribes for many 
English and Marathi new'spapers and periodicals. The library 
had assets worth Rs. 25,000. 

In 1953-59. the library had an income of Rs. 7,400 and an expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 7,UK). During the same year it received a grant of 
Rs. 5,01! from the Government and Rs. 1,000 from the Alibag 
municipality. 
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The library is situated in a building donated by Dongrt 
Brothers. The management is entrusted to a separate Board ol 
Trustees. The library arranges lectures on different topics, 


The Sarvodaya Nikshepa Vasatigriha was established at Aliba^ 
on January 30, 1950, with the object of using the trust fundi 
towards the propagation of the ideal of a Sarvodaya Society. Ir 
1952, it had assets worth Rs. 10,352. Its income during the yeai 
was Rs. 630 while the expenditure came to Rs. 245. 

The trust is created out of a self-aci^uired property wortf 
Rs. 5,000. 

At present the fund is utilised for giving help to the blind anc 
to the local montessori school. 

Shrimati Jamnabai Ramnarayan Seth Karva Sutika Griha was 
established at Mahad on October 5, 1937, to treat ante-natal, post 
natal and delivery cases. Since 1939, it is housed in its own build 
ing. It Is managed by an executive committee of eight person; 
since 1959. In that year the total income of the institution wa; 
Rs. 9,284.36 and expenditure Rs. 8,305.94. 

The Sudhagad Education Society was established at Pali or 
October 26, 1941, with a view to providing cheap educational facili 
ties up to S. S. C. level. The number of its members in 1958 was 
58. The administration of the society is in the charge of a Council 
and a Managing Board. The Council consists of 21 members 
composed of the Secretary elected by the General Body, three re¬ 
presentatives of Patrons and Donors and 17 representatives of subs¬ 
cribers, that is the persons who donate to the society Rs. 12 or 
more per year. The Managing Board is elected byjhe Council. 
It consists of 12 members composed of the Chairman who is the 
President or the Vice-President of the Council and who is a per¬ 
manent resident of the place, the Secretary who is the Secretary of 
the Council and nine members elected from amongst the members 
of the Council. The Head Master of the school is an ex-officia 
member of the Managing Board. 


The Society runs Gunesh Balkrishna Vader Hi^h School housed 
in its own premises at Pali. This school provides facilities to 
those appearing for the elementary and intermediate examinations 
in drawing held by the Government. It also conducts a class for 
the spread of Hindi. 


In 1958 the income of the Society was Rs. 26,346 while the ex¬ 
penditure during the same year was Rs. 22,242. It gets a yearly 
grant of Rs. 500 from the Pali Gram Panchayat. It also gets a 
yearly Government grant of Rs. 8,500. 



CHAPTER 19^PLACES OF INTEREST* 

Aksi (Alibag taluka ; 18“35'N, 72''50'E ; p. 1,743; RS. Bombay, 
28 m.) three miles south of Alibag, is one of the chief garden or 
bagdyat villages in the Alibag taluka. The lands of Aksi, 
Naganv, and Revdanda or Ceul form the belt of gardens and 
palm groves which stretch about seven miles along the coast, 
south of Alibag. From these gardens large quantities of vege¬ 
tables, especially of dudhydhhopald (Cucurbita lagenaria), hhendi 
(Hibiscus esculentus), govdrlcd ieiigd (Dolichos faboeformis), man¬ 
goes, lemons, pineapples, plantains, and betel-leaves go to Bombay 
in the fair season. They are taken to Bombay by traders and 
bought from them by the Bombay merchants. From the Alibag- 
Ceul road the Aksi houses are nearly hidden by thick palm and 
mango grov.es and luxuriant underwood. On the south side of 
the Sakhar creek is an old reservoir with a m'aximum depth of 
fourteen feet, an area of about three acres, and a supply of water 
that lasts throughout the year. Aksi has two temples, one of 
Kalika Devi and the other of Some^var Mahadev. About 
twenty-five paces from the Devi’s temple, on the road, is an 
inscribed stone 4'3" long by T broad. Above are the sun and 
moon followed by the ass-curse; then comes a roughly cut 
writing of nine lines in the Devanagari character, and, below the 
writing, a second representation of the sun and the moon. About 
ten feet to the left of the Some^var temple is an inscribed stone, 
5'S" long by r3" broad. Above arc the sun and moon followed 
by fifteen lines of writing in the Devanagari character and below 
the writing is the ass-curse. The stone inscriptions are supposed to 
belong to the days of Silahara dynasty, 

Alibag (Alibag taluka; 18°39'N; 72°57'E; p. 8,181 ; RS, 
Bombay, 26 m.) the headquarters of the Kolaba district and the 
chief town of the Alibag taluka has an area of 0.7 square miles. 

The town lies on the coast, nineteen .miles south of Bombay, at 
the mouth of a tidal creek, locally known as the Sakhar creek, 
from the village of Sakhar on its southern bank. On the east 
side of the town is a salt marsh, covered with water at high tides, 
which is gradually being reclaimed, and, on the west between the 
town and the sea, though reduced considerably to-day is a belt 
of cocoa palms which formerly extended along the coast both to 
the north and south for many miles. The view of Alibag, as it 
is approached from the sea, is exceedingly picturesque. In the 

*The Accounts of Forts in this chapter contributed by Mr. E, H. Moscardi, 
C. S., was for the first edition and a number of additions and corrections in other places 
were also made for the same by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. S., Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C. S. 
and Mr. H. K. If^pnedy, The accounts have been thoroughly revised for this 
edition. 
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19. foreground is the sea-fort of Kolaba, with its temples, ruincn 
palaces, and trees ; beyond is the long line of palms broken only 
by groups of still higher casuarinas. The town itself is almost 
hidden save soine huts in the Kojls’ quarter which border on the 
creek. In the distance are the hills which run like a backbone 
down the Alibag taluka. Prominent among those immediately 
behind the town are Ramadharan with its conical peak, and the 
fort of Sagargad with its curious outlying pinnacle of rock. 
Facing the temple from Revas-Alihag Road to the right of Rani- 
dharan is the wooded hill of Kankesvar, with a long spur stret¬ 
ching far to the north, and to the right of Sagargad are the foiest 
clad hills of Relosi and Mahan reaching as far as the eye can 
reach to the south. To the south-east over the Nagaiiv and Rev- 
danda palms, rise the low bare Ccfil hill, with a row of Buddhist 
caves on the south face, and a shrine of Dattatraya crowning 
their south-east peak. Ac the. end of the long row of palms, otj 
the coast may be distinguished the mouth of the Roha creek oi 
Kundllka river, the ruins of Revdanda on one side of the Habsan 
and Roha hills. About two miles out at sea, to the south-west 
of the Kolaba Fort, a round tower about sixty feet high, marks 
the Ceul Khadya a dangerous reef covered at high water, on which 
among other vc.s.scls, nave been wrecked the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s .steam-ship ‘jeddo’ and the English Ship ‘Di 
Vernon'. 

There arc number of newly built two-storeyed houses with 
tiled roofs in Alibag. The roads arc w'ell kept and clean and the? 
main thoroughfares are lighted. The town is partially supplied 
with drinking water from a lake named Ve.svT, at a distance of 
about a mile and a half to the riortli-east on the road to Dharamtar. 
On the north-west side tjf the town, at the end of the shady road 
which leads to the jail and Government oflices, is an open grass' 
plot where the oliicial residence- for the Collector was built in 
1833. In front is the sea and behind is an oval pond formed by the 
quarrying of stone for the buildings in the neighbourhood. On 
the east side of the pond is the Ilirfikot, now used as a jail and a 
treasury, a row of buildings for Government offices, and the police 
lines. The Hirakot. or Diamond Fort, is built of massive undres¬ 
sed blocks of trap, some of them about four feet by three. It is 
entered on tlic south side by a steep flight of steps replaced after¬ 
wards by masonry. At the top of the steps, on the right hand .side 
of the doorway, is an image of Maruii with a spirit or demon undei- 
his foot. Immediately inside, in the gateway, are the guard 
rooms and over there is a building of a later date. "J be walks, 
which are about thirty feet high, the curtain wall being six feet 
high and four feet broad, enclose a space of abotit fifty yards 
square. The cells for the prisoners are built along the nprth and 
east walls. In the south-west corner is an old well with a flight 
of steep steps. 

Tlie Alibag coast is open to the strong sea breeze, which blows; 
during most of the year and makes the climate more pleasanu 
than in the inland parts of the district. In the town the passage 
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of the breeze is checked by the palms and underwood. But the CHAPTER. 19. 
sea face, where are the jail, the police lines, Inspection bungalow, Flaws 
is much open and more healthy. Alibag.’ 

ihe mouth of the Sakhar creek is much blocked by shifting Harbour, 

sand banks, and, during the past years, the old channel, close 
under the south-east wall of the Kolaba fort, has gradually silted. 

The river is always difficult for navigation, and during 
strong north-west or south-west winds becomes exceedingly dan* 
gerous, even for small craft. The creek is nearly- dry at low tide, 
and even at high ride is navigable only by .vessels of about six 
tons (25 khandis). Small craft of five to seven tons-(20-28 
khandis) at high tide pass about four miles further to Aksl. 

Large quantities of rice, vegetables, fishes, etc., are sent to Pen, Trade. 
Revdanda and Panvel, from where they are transported to Bombay. 

Alibag is supplied with well-water. It is salty and hard. Water’Supply. 
There arc a ruimher of wells in the town. The large number of 
wells is due to the fact that water is found in the sandy soil 
within a few feet of the surface. Though well suited for palm- 
trees this water is not good to drink. There is an old sweetwater 
well near the present civil hospital. Formerly, the well-to-do 
brought water from wells about tw^o miles east of Alibag, in the 
village of Vadgaiiv under the range. But the poor suffered from 
the badness of the water and guinea-worm was very common. 

At about a mile and a half from Alibag, the tank of VeM 
built by putting a masonry dam across the bed of the stream 
supplies water to Alibag. However, the hulk of the population 
still depends on the well-water. 

The dam across the river Khandala is nearly 100 feet long, and 
at its higliest V/z feet. It is built in the rocky bed of the river of 
rubble in Portland cement, thus forming a step in the river over 
which the stream flows easily. At the south end, protected from 
the stream by a curtain wall, is a two-feet iron sluice lifted by a 
screw winch ; from this sluice the water escapes into a hollow 
channel, which continuing for a third of a mile, empties into the 
northern end or head of the lake. It has been found easy to fill 
the lake in forty-eight hours. The earthen walls of the two 
reservoirs arc respectively six and ten feet high, with the iisuai 
three-and-half to one on the water side, and two to four on the 
outer side. They are built of a very sticky earth which is found 
on the spot; a puddle wall runs through their centre, which has 
been carried down into solid ground throughout the whole 
length. Banks and puddle wall rise together in layers of .«ix 
inches. Both the inside and outside slopes and the crowns of the 
hanks arc cased with a layer of \'/z feet of the best miirum on 
broken trap, carefully beaten and consolidated. The old bank.s 
to the south and east have been raised in the same way, and they 
have also had a trench cut through their entire lengths deep 
into solid ground, which has been filled with puddle carcfullv 
worked in as above. All the inner slopes of the dams arc pitched 
with rough stone faid edgeways and driven into the face of the 
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CHAPTER 19. banks with heavy rammers, the interstices being filled with chips 
pia«8 driven well home that the banks may be protected from waste 
Alibag. or wear. The crowns of all the dams are covered with a well 
Water-Supply, consolidated layer of road metal. The building of a mason 
waste weir was found unnecessary, as at a favourable height 
there is a natural overflow which can carry off all surplus w^ater. 
The outlet is through a heavy dam of rubble in cement, built at 
the east end of the lake, carried on each side* into the banks. A 
deep channel has been dug from the bed of the lake to this dam, 
and for several 'feet before the channel reaches the dam, the sides 
are built in wind walls with rubble smoothly coated with cement. 
Two iron pipes, one of twelve-inch and the other of nine-inch, 
are bedded at the foot of the masonry dam. From the twelve- 
inch pipe on the outer side of the dam a twelve-inch stoneware 
pipe, joined in cement, is carried twelve feet underground to a 
hollow a hundred and fifty feet distant. This is the waste or 
sludge pipe through which, if necessary, the lake can bfi run 
dry. The inner mouth of the pipe is fitted with a plug which 
can be lifted at pleasure, and during heavy rain scour the bottom 
of the lake. The nine-inch iron pipe is the feed or outlet pipe, 
ft has one mouth at the lowest point from which delivery in 
Alihag is possible, and another mouth . five feet above, so that 
water can be drawn off either seven or twelve feet below the 
highest level of the lake or ten feet below. Through this pipe 
the water passes into a filter-chamber with eight compartments, 
filled with fresh sand and charcoal, the water passing over one 
dividing wall under another, and so on, till it reaches the. last 
or outlet compartment, when it escapes through a nine-inch 
masonry pipe whose mouth is guarded by a strainer of metal 
gauze. 

The supply of water is regulated by a simple beam fixed over 
the outlet pipe with two wheels or blocks. Over the blocks a 
light chain supports, on the inside of the lake a weighted plug, 
and on the outside, that is in the filter-chamber, a large copper 
float which rests on the surface of the water. As the level in the 
filter-chamber rises the float rises and the weighted plug drops 
into the outlet; as the level in the filter-charab^er falls the float 
falls and lifts the plug. At the head of the filter-chamber a 
white marble table; has been let into the masonry with an inscrip¬ 
tion in English and in Marathi, 

Where the road cro.sses the salt swamp at the entrance to the 
town, arrangements arc made to shut off the water from the town 
with a sluice, and by opening a valve above it to scour the main 
from end to end. At the junction of the three streets the nine- 
inch main ceases, and four-inch pipes branch from it down the 
three leading streets ; these pipes change to three-inch and finally 
to two-inch pipes. At points chosen by the towns people are 
eighteen stone reservoirs, each holding one thousand gallons, 
fitted with self-acting ballcocks to keep the water in the reser¬ 
voirs above level, and. prevent overflow. The reservoirs are from 
two and a half to four feet deep, built of dressed blocks of trap 
brought from the Kolaba fort, and lined inside with cement. The; 
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level of the bottom of each reservoir is above the level of the chapter w 
nearest roadside drains, and an opening is left filled with a plug, 
so that each reservoir can at any time be thoroughly cleaned. 

Round each reservoir' is a stone pavement three feet wide. 


PJciccs.* 

Aubag. 


Alibag, that is Ali’s Garden, is said to be called after Ali, a History, 
rich Musalman who lived about 300 years ago and dug many 
wells and gardens in and near Alibag. Ten or eleven of Ali’s 
wells remain. The two best known are the Pinmal well near the 
large banyan tree close to the mamlatdar’s office where also is 
Ali’s tomb and the Ganapatl well in front of Ganapatl’s temple. 

The site of the present town is said to have formerly been covered 
by the sea. According to local tradition the old settlement was 
at Ramnath, quarter of a mile to the north of Hirakot. At 
Ramnath was tne palace of Kanhmi Ahgre the foundations of 
which could be seen even now. There is also the temple of 
Kajambika, the family goddess of the Ahgrcs. Ali’s garden was 
converted into the present town towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, when Angres made it their headquarters. 

In 1771 Raghuji Ahgre was living on the island fort of Kolaba 
while his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on the main¬ 
land, in Alibag. It became the headquarters of the Kolaba 
agency in 1840. Between 1840 and 1850 the town was improved 
and its appearance completely changed by the new roads. 

The gardens of Alibag, which yield coconuts and some fine 
varieties of graft mangoes, are among the best in the district, and 
the value of the produce us increased by the case with which it 
can be transported to Bombay. 

Besides the district and sub-divisional establishments, the chief 
Government institutions are the District Judge’s Court, the Cua^ 
toms House, the Civil Hospital, the Post Office, the Government 
primary school, and the jail. Inhere arc also a girls’ school est¬ 
ablished by the municipality, a library, and two private verna¬ 
cular schools. 

Proximity to the big industrial centres like Bombay and Poona 
has acted adversely on the progress of the press and development 
of local newspapers. A number of newspapers from these two 
cities inform people over-night regarding developments in the 
country and abroad. 

However, two weeklies named ‘Rdstratef from Alibag 
and ‘NavakrsivaV from Poyanad specialise in giving the news 
of the district for the past quarter of the century. Recently, one 
more weekly named ‘ Nirdhdra ’ has been started, ' Adarsa ’ the 
only Magazine of Kolaba district is published from here once a 
month. 


There are five chief Hindu temples, dedicated to Mahadev; Objects. 

Vithoba, Visnu, Maruti, and Ram, Temples in tliis historical Temples 

town generally are very old and date back to the times of the 
Pe4avas or even earlier. 

* The cost of tiie works was Rs, 34,000 of which Rs. 20.000 were contributed 
by one Bhau Saheb Dhundiraj Vinayak Bivalkar of Alibag. 
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CHAPTER 19. 

Places. 

Alibao. 

Objects. 


Obsgrvatory, 


flirahot. 


Kolaba Fort. 


There are two mosques nearly two hundred years old and a 
synagogue more than 100 years old, On the sea shore adjoining 
the maternity hospital is an inspection bungalow which provides 
arconiinodation to Government officers and travellers. There are 
Muslim and Mandvi Mohallas. There is also a rest-house which 
was formerly knew'n as traveller's bungalow. The Musalman and 
Ch«ntian burial grounds and the Hindu burning ground arc 
removed from the town to the. north-west. 

Quite close to the sea, to the north-west corner of the town, 
and divided into two adjacent buildings, is the observatory. 

The most important data in Geophysics maintained here per¬ 
taining to past ll.S years elevates iis position to the few of its 
kind in the world. The system of its observation and expeii- 
ments is clo.scly connected with the held of magnetism. Hence 
the building is so designed as not to get affected by the external 
disturbances Itoth radiographic and clecrrical. The basic data in 
Geophysics collected here, is being extensively used by the 
scientists all over the world. Furnished with the most modern 
equipment and apparatus, it transmits intimation of the magne¬ 
tic storms to come, which obstruct Radio and relecominunlcation 
waves. From time to time the observatory publishes data incor¬ 
porating its findings. It has a large demand from scientists all 
over the world. 

One of the large buildings in Alihag is the Hirakot or Diamond 
Fort built of massive blocks of black trap, to the north-west of 
the town within a hundred yards of the beach. It is said to 
have been built by Kanhoji Ahgrc in 1720. In 1740 the great 
Pesava BalajT Bajirav, then a youth of about twenty, who had 
come to help Manaji Ahgrc against his half-brother Sambhaji, 
distinguished himself by an attack on a party of people stationed 
under the Hirakot. He drove them into SambhajI’s camp, killed 
twenty-five to thirty men, and took prisoner Sambhaji’s half' 
brother^. In 1793, after RaghujT’s death, Jayasihg who was im¬ 
prisoned by Anandibai, the infant Ahgrc’s mother, escaped, and 
collecting some followers besieged Hirakot., Anandibai led an 
army against the besiegers, and in a bloody and hard-fought 
hjattle defeated Jayasihg with heavy loss. xAftcr Anandibai’s deatli 
Jayasing march^ to Aliffilg and took FTirakot, Hearing that the 
Pesava had promised to help Manaji, Jayasihg applied tor help to 
Biiburav, Sinde’s command cr-in-chief, who was his relation. 
Baburav agreed to help but, when he reached Alibag, he picked 
a quarrel with Jayasing and took Hirakot by treachery. Jayasthg’s 
ddest son escaped to Bombay, and, in i807, collecting a force of 
2,000 men under command of one BacajI Set, a Revdandi 
goldsmith, captured Hirakot. Hirakot remained in the Ahgre’s 
hand* till in 1840 with the rest of the Kolaba State, it passed to 
die British Government. 

To the south-west of Alibag, about a furlong from the shore, 
is the low fortified fort of Kolaba. It is mentioned as one of 

’ Grant Duff’s Marathas, VoL I, 411 
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Stvaji's foi ts^ But it did not rise to consequence till early in the 
eighteenth century, it became the strtinghoTd of tne great 
Maratha admiral Kanhoji Aiigre. It is a low rocky island, 850 
to 900 feet from north to south, and, at the broadest, about 350 
feet from east to west. 'I'he fortitications broken at places con¬ 
sist of an isolated outwork to the north and the main fort en¬ 
closed by a wall from twenty to twenty-five feet high and about 
700 paces in circuit, with two gates, a main gate in the north-east 
and a small gate in the south, and out of seventeen only three 
towers have remained. Above the line of the walls appear the 
spire of GanapatT and Maruri temples and few scattered coco 
palms. Beginning from the north, the outwork, which is known as 
Sarjakot is in a state of ruin, which was built after the main fort 
to protect the inner fort from the artillery of Hirakot. Like the 
rest of the fortifications it is built of big blocks of trap, about 
three feet by two, pur together without mortar. Tlie outer height 
of the walls is about twenty-five feet. In.side, a flight of thirteen 
steps, about thirteen and a half feet high, leads to a parapet 
twenty paces broad surrounded by a curtain wall four feet high 
and four feet three im;hes thick. The enclosed space is about 
twenty-six yards by twcrtty-eight. About sixty-livc yards to the 
north-west, are the ruins of a raised platform, which was said to 
be about 110 paces long, eleven feet high and fourteen paces broad 
used for stabling horses and storing grass. To the south a line of 
big rough stones, forming a causeway, about five feet high, thirteen 
.an’d a half feet broad and ninety paces long leads to the Manik 
Cavda, a tower about thirty-one feet in diameter and seven and 
a -half feet high. Beyond the Manik tower is another causeway, 
about forty-three paces long, twenty-four feet broad and seven high 
ar the north end. Then comes the outer defence of the main fort 
well built witli the same great black stones. The outer height of 
the wall is about seventeen Teet. Inside, the parapet is about six 
feet high and curtain wall about four feet six inches more. It 
is strengthened by a central and corner towers. This north 
outwork encloses a space about ninety'paces cast and west by 
about sixty north and south. 


CHAPTER I?. > 


Places. 

AUBAQ; 
Object*. 
Kolaoa Fwti 


At north cast corner of the m,ain fort the chief gateway known 
as the treat tate or Maha Darvdjd with a pointeii arch and two 
flanking towers is completely dilapidated. The north wall of the 
main fort has a central tower entered from the north by a sloping 
pavement. As in other parts, except repairs, the masonry is of big 
black stones put togetlier without cement. The outer height of 
the wall is about twenty-eight feet, of which four are curtained, 
and the breadth is about seventeen feet. From the top of the 
slope is a view of the inside of the fort, ^hich is about 800 feet 
long by 300 broad, full of temples, ruins, and trees. In the north¬ 
west corner of the wall, on the parapet,- are a sentry-box ?nd two 
old guns, which, during the srornay months (7une-Septcmber), used 
to be fired as signals if a vessel was seen dangerously near shore. 
The west of .sea fare is about twenty fc‘et filgh with a curtain wall 
of four feet more. In the west face at the corners were five towers. 


Hamilton’* New Account, I, 243. 
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A short distance south ol the life boat sentry-box fifteen steps 
lead to me interior of the fort. At the north-cast corner is the 
double door-way of the Main Gate or Mahd Darvdjd.\ The outer 
door-way has a peaked arch and a teak door armed with iron 
spikes. Inside of the outer door is a three-cornered space, fifteen 
yards broad, with a wall acros.s the inside in which is a flat gate 
way, in the north wall, is a squaie room or talghar with four 
domes supported by round stone pillars. The way-in is so choked, 
up with earth and sand at present that one can hardly go ten 
feet. According to one account in front of this room were two 
store-houses one for rice, the other for butter, oil, molasses, sugar, 
and wheat. On the right, close to the inner gate, is Padmavati’s 
shrine, a ruined tiled shed with a small figure of a woman 
(r4" X ITO"). To the south in a roofless enclosure, is a rough 
figure of Gulbal or Mahisasurl (3'8" x TT'), the buffalo-slayer, a 
buffalo lying in front. Gulbal is represented with one head and 
four hands. Her upper left hand holds a discus and her lower 
left grasps the buffalo's tongue ; her lower right smites the buffalo 
with a trident and her upper right twists its tail.’ The small tiled 
house on the left is the snrine of Bhavani and the house of an 
AgrI one of the mini.strant.s who is in charge of the fort temples. 
In Bhavanl’s shrine are a bust of Bhavani and images of Veta] and 
Ganapatl. The ruined line of buildings on the right, beyond 
Gulbal shrine, are stables in part of which fighting rams or edkas, 
antelopes and birds were kept. A bare and uneven plinth on the 
left denotes existence of .some structures there in the past. The 
first or more northerly is known as the Nani Saheb’s. It is said to 
be called after Laksmibai, or Nani Saheb, the widow of the great 
Kanhojr Angle (1690-1729*). Next comes the chief palace of the 
Angre’s, roofless and ruined. Many of the stones were taken to 
build the Alibag waterworks in 1875. It was known as the Big 
Palace, Thorld Vddd and is said to liave had five storeys, and to 
have been built by tne younger RaghujI Aiigre in 1816. To the 
east of the palace were store houses and other buildings. In the 
palace enclosure is a small step well. To the south of the palace, 
entered by a brick ga’te-way, is a cement lined stone reservoir 
about 115 feet by 105. In Angre's time only one potful a day of 
this water is said to have been allowed to each person. In a niche 
in the reservoir are images of heavenly damsels or apsards. Over¬ 
looking the reservoir there was said to be a small dwelling and 
near it five houses belongii^ to Angre’s officers, the minister or 
divan, the head revenue officer or daftarddr, the secretary or 
citrus, the registrar or phadnis, and the treasurer or potnis. On 
the right, nearly opposite the reservoir, in a walled enclosure, is 
the chief temple. It is known as the Ganapatl Pancayatan, because 
ir contains the five images of Ganapatl, Samb or Mahadev, 
Visnu, Surya, and Devi. It was built by the elder Raghuji 
(1759-1793). It is in Musalman style with open tracery windows 
and measures sixty-four feet by twenty dnd forty-five high. The 
image of Gunapati, which is finely carved in alabaster, is eighteen 
inches high and has two stone root marks or pddukds, in front. 


•Sardesai.—New History of the Marathas, Vol. II. 
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Next to Ganapati’s temple is a temple of Mahadev and to the 
north a shrine of Maruti. To the south of the enclosure of 
Ganapati’s temple, on the right are the ruins of a temple of 
Kanhoba. Further south on either side, are ruined guard-rooms, 
and, beyond the guard-rooms, is the Yasavant Gate with a peaked 
arch and side recesses. Outside is the shrine of Yasavandari, the 
guardian of the gate, a white stone marked with red. South of 
the fort wall, the open raised space, about eighty paces by thirty 
eight, is said to have been a ship dock. In addition to the build¬ 
ings mentioned above, there was the sadar or court where the 
chief held his office, a small palace built by Yesaji Angre, and a 
building known as the karkunmandalivada for the use of court 
officers and clerks when they went on duty to the fort. 

Except two temple ministrants or ^uravs and their families, no 
one lives oh the island. A yearly fair, .attended by few people, is 
held on the full moon of Caitra (April-May). 

History : The first mention that has been traced of Kolaba 
Fort, is as one of the forts which were chosen by Sivaji for defence 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, when the whole of 
the Kohkan, south of Kalyan came into hb hands. In 1662 
Sivaji rebuilt and strengthened Kolaba and made the harbour 
one of his chief naval stations. He gave the command of his 
fleet to Darya Sagar and Maynak Bhandari under whom Kolaba 
soon became a naval centre. To put a stop to the ravages of the 
Maratha fleet, the Portuguese sent an Ambassador to Sivaji who 
promised to refrain molesting their coasts and shipping, if he was 
supplied with guns and war stores. To this the Portuguese 
agreed, and, as might be expected, the demand for stores was 
frequently renewed. ' 

In 1690, Kanhoji Angre was appointed second in command of 
Rajaram’s fleet, and in 1698 succeeded to the command on the 
death of the admiral, SidojI Gujar. Kanhoji Angre soon showed 
himself a most daring and enterprising leader- Vessels of all 
nations were attacked, repeated descents were made along the coast, 
and few defenceless towns from Bombay to Travancore escaped 
visit. As was in the time of Sivaji, Kolaba continued the principal 
rendezvous of the Maratha fleet. In 1713, under the treaty with 
Pe^ava Balajl Vi^vanath, Kolaba with several other forts, was 
given to Angre." In 1722 the English in Bomliay incensed at 
Angre’s piracies and effrontery, joined the Portuguese in an ex¬ 
pedition against Kolaba. A Portuguese land force and three 
English ships of the line under Commodore Mathews co-operat¬ 
ed ; but this attempt failed owing to the cowardice of the Portu¬ 
guese.” About this time Kolaba is described by Hamilton as a 
fort built on rock, a little away from the main land and at high 
water an i.sland.* Kanhoji died on July 4, 1729.‘ 

» Grant Duflf’s Marathas, Vol. I, 158, In 1673 Khafi Khan mentions ‘Kolaba 
and Gandiri’ newly built forts of Shivaji. Elliot and Dowson, VII, 290, 355, 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 327. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 385. 

4 Hamilton’s New Account, I, 243, 

3 Dhabu, Kolabkar Angre Sarkhel, 48. 
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He confined Yesaji first at Poyanad and then at Alibag.' As 
soon as the Portuguese retired, Sambhaji attacked Kolaba, but 
with the help of the Pesava Bajirav, Manaji forced SambhajI to 
raise the siege.- In 1737, as Manaji had failed to give them dis¬ 
tricts he had promised, the Portuguese joined SambhajI against 
him. Manaji turned to the Pesava, who agreed to help him on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum of Rs. 7,000, and presenting 
the Raja of Satara with European and Chinese articles, worth 
about Rs. 3,000.^ 

With the Pe^ava’s help Manaji succeeded in repelling the Portu¬ 
guese attack. Three .years later, in 1740, SambhajI, t^ing advan¬ 
tage of the absence of a large body of the Pesava's troops near- 
about laid siege to Kolaba and cut off the garrison’s supply of 
fresh water. Manaji applied to Bfilajl Bajirav, the Pesava's son 
then on his first active service, who sent 500 men to support the 
garrison and, under orders from Ciinaji Appa, repaired to Kolaba 
in person and applied for help to the Governor of Bombay. 

Balaji, or Nanii Saheb, as he was called, reached Kolaba on the 
fifth day’s march, and distinguished himself by attacking party 
stationed under the protection of Hirakot and driving them into 
Sambhaji’s camp, killing twenty-five or thirty men and taking 
prisoner Tulaji, the half-brother of SambhajI. Meanwhile the 
English, who reached Kolaba before Nana Saheb, forced 
Sambhaji’s fleet to run to Suvarnadurg and compelled him to 
move his camp from the sea side, to throw up an entrenchment to 
protect his people, and finally to retire to Suvarnadurg. 

No further steps were taken, as Manaji, finding that the Pesava’s 
officers were scheming to take Kolaba patched up a truce with 
Sambhaji, and the designs of the Pesava’s officers were stopped by 
the news of Bajiniv’s death. Shortly after, in 1747, the Sidi of 
Janjira sent a strong force against Kolaba, but with the Pesava’s 
help the Musalmans were completely defeated between Thai and 
Nagam a few miles north of Alibag. On Manaji’s death in 1758 
he was succeeded by Raghuji the first Ahgre of that name, the 
eldest of Manaji’s ten illegitimate sons. Mf. Forbes, who visited 
Kolaba in 1771, found Raghuji living in the island fort of Kolaba, 

1 From Alibajf Yesaji escaped to the Peshwa, who decided that he had no 
claim to Kolaba, and on his engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten khandis 
of grain and Rs. 400 a month as allowance on him and sent him to Revdanda. Bom. 
Gov. Rec. Dep. 1840, 1107-21. 

a Grant Duff, Vol. I, 386. 

3 Grant Duff, Vol. I, 395. 

— 45 -B 


Of the two legitimate sons who succeeded, the elder Sekhoji 
remained at Kolaba. Sekhoji died in 1733 after his father, and 
his younger brother Sambhaji, keeping the eldest of his three half- 
brothers with him at Gheria in Rainagiri, appointed the other two, 
Yesaji and Manaji to the charge of Kolaba. Yesaji the elder 
brother had civil control, while Manaji commanded the army and 
navy. Before long Manaji quarrelled with his family, and, with 
the help of the Portuguese to whom he promised land near 
Revdanda, escaladcd Kolaba and carried it sword in hand. 
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though his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on the main¬ 
land in Alibag^. RaghujI paid the Pe^ava a yearly tribute of 
Rs. 2*00,000 and held his lands on military tenure. Alibag at the 
time was pleasant and well cultivated. In 1775 Alibag is‘men¬ 
tioned as Cole Arbor.- In 1776 the pretender of Sadashivrav 
Bhau, after his defeat by Sinde’s troops, instead of landing at 
BomBay as intended, repaired to Kolaba. On his arrival he was 
seized and confined by RaghujI Angre, to whom the then Bombay 
Government made unsuccessful application for his release. From 
Alibag Angre sent him to Poona, where he was trampled to death 
by an elephant.® RaghujI died in 1793. In the family quarrels 
which followed his death, Anandlbal the mother of the infant 
Angre gathered a band of troops, besieged the Kolaba fort, im¬ 
prisoned Jayasing, and executed his chief advisers. After four 
months Jayasing escaped, and, collecting some followers, besieged 
Hirakot in Alibag. Anandlbal led an army against the besiegers, 
and in a bloody and hard-fought battle defeated Jayasing with 
much loss. After Anandlbal’s death Jayasing marched on Alibag 
and took Hirakot. Hearing that the Pesava had promised to help 
Manaji, Jayasing applied for aid to Baburav, Sinde’s commander- 
in-chief who was his relation. Baburav agreed to help, but soon 
after reaching Alibag, he picked a quarrel with Jayasing and took 
Hirakot by treachery. Jayasiiig’s eldest son escaped to Bombay, 
and, in 1807, collecting a force of 2,000 men, placed it under the 
command of one BacajI Set, a goldsmith of Revdanda, who 
succeeded in taking Hirakot. But Baburav, with the help of the 
Pesava and the English and by bribing Bacajl’s officers, captured 
him and his leading supporters. In 1817 order was established 
under the British. No further mention of Kdlaba occurs till it 
lapsed to the British in 1840, on the death of Kanhoji II without 
legitimate heirs. 

The population of the town according to th^ census of 1951 was 
8,181. Of this, the agricultural classes numbered 645 and the 
non-agricultural 7,536. Of the latter, 1,345 persons derived their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than cultiva¬ 
tion ; 918 persons from commerce ; 648 persons from transport 
and 4,625 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Alibag town has an area of 0.7 square mile where municipality 
was established in the year 1864. It .is now governed under the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, III of 1901. The municipal 
council comprises 15 members. One seat each is reserved for 
women and the Scheduled Castes. The municipal affairs are 
looked after by various committees, utz., (1) Managing Committee, 

(2) Sanitary Committee, (3) Roads Committee, (4) Market Com¬ 
mittee, (5) Schools Committee, and (6) Octroi Committee. The 
municipal organisation comprises the following departments: — 

(1) General Administration Department, 

(2) Sanitary Department, 

(3) Public Works Department, and 

(4) Lamp Lighters Department. 

* Oriental Memoirs, 1, 224. 

“ Parson’s Travels, 244. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 62. 
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The following schedule show.<i the item-wise income of the 
Alibag municipality during the year 1958-59; — 


A- 

(1) Octroi 

(2) Toll tax ., 

(3) Tax on houses .. 

(4) Conservancy 

(5) General Sanitary cess 

(6) Tax on animals and vehicles 

(7) Tax on professions and trades 


Total 


B— 

Realisations under special Acts 
C— 

Revenue derived from Municipal property and 
powers. 

D— 

Grants and contributions .. 

Miscellaneous 

Total Income 


Rs. nP. 

32,140 05 
3,739 31 
40,865 41 
5,815 01 
7,609 00 
1,043 00 
37 77 

91,249 55 


599 74 
831 63 

11,022 47 
560 50 
1,04,263 89 


The following schedule shows the item-wise expenditure of 
Alibag municipality during 1958 59; — 

Rs. nP. 

12,284 61 
11,010 30 
25,929 85 
14,796 25 
334 15 
23.156 15 

87,511 31 


A—General Administration and colhetien charges 
B —Public safety .. 

C—Public Health and Convenience 
D—Public Instruction 
—Contributions 
F—Miscellaneous 

Total Expenses 


The VcIvI Tank, one and a half miles away from the town 
forms the source of water-supply for Alibag town. 

There are Kuccha gutters through which waste water and 
sullagc water is carried away. 

Compulsory primary education in the town is managed by the 
Zilla Parishad. The municipality pays an annual contribution 
of Rs. 13,480 to the Board. 

There is a Civil Hospital in the town managed by Government. 
The veterinary dispensary in the town is managed by the Animal 
Husbandry Department. 

The municipality maintains a vegetable market. 

The total length of roads in the municipal areas is six miles and 
six furlongs, all metalled. 
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The municipality gives a yearly contribution to the Sarvajanik 
Vachanalaya, Alibag. 

The cremation and burial places are managed by the respective 
communities. 

Ambivali Cave (Karjat taluka; 18° 25' N, 73° 15' E ; RS. Ncral, 
16 ra.) half a mile from the village of the same name near Jambrug 
and about sixteen miles north-east of Karjat, lies under and to 
the north of the hill fort of Kotaligad. The cave, which is a 
Buddhist work, according to Dr. Burgess between B. C. 250 and 
A. D. 100, is cut in a long low hill in a curve in the bank of a 
branch of the Ulhas. It is approached by a sloping rock, and 
overlooks the river from a height of about twenty feet. 

It is a hall about forty-two feet by thirty-nine and ten high with 
four cells opening from each of its three sides. Round these 
same three sides runs a low rockcut bench like the bench in Kan- 
heri Cave XXXV. A central and a right hand doorway lead into 
a verandah, thirty-one feet long by about five feet ten inches 
deep, its caves supported by four pillars, and, at the ends, by three 
feet nine inches of return wall. Except at the central entrance, 
between each pair of pillars and the end pillars and pilasters, runs 
a low seat, backed by a parapet wall along the outer side. Of the 
outer face of the wall enough remains to show that it was orna¬ 
mented with festoons and rosettes in the style of Nasik Cave VI. 
The pillars are of the same pattern as the Nasik pillars, pot capitals 
topped by flat roughly finished plates. The shafts that spring 
from the back of the stone bench have no bases. The central 
pair of pillars have cight sided shafts, the remaining two are 
sixteen-sided. The doorways have been fitted with carved doors 
with built basements, and on six cells at the back are some built 
basements on which figures are carved. The cave has been 
changed into a Bralimanic temple, and was for some time in the 
past used by a devotee the smoke of whose fire has blackened the 
whole of the hall and the verandah. The second pillar of the 
verandah, to the left of the entrance, has a Pali inscription in one 
vertical line reading downwards. vSomc dim letters can also be 
traced on each of the central pair of pillars. The cave is not 
inhabited at present. 

Antore (Pen taluka : 18° 45' N, 73° 05' E ; p. 493: RS. Khopoli, 
29 m.) established by Anantdev, the Calukya king, is a small port 
on the Bhogavatl creek, one and a half miles north of Pen. At 
ordinary high tides the creek is navigable up to Antore by boats 
of seven tons (28 khandis) and at spring tides by boats of 
forty tons (160 khandis). Beyond Antore, only canoes pass. 
With the development of Dharamtar port and improvement 
of roads, Antore has lost its importance as a port. It has neither 
developed as a village. 

Aravi (^rivardhan peta; p: 86; RS. Khopoli, 60 m. NE.) a 
small village about four miles north of Srivardhah, has a yearly 
fair held on the Caitra (April) full-moon in honour of Bahiri. 
The fair is attended by about 500 people, and pedlars and petty 
shopkeepers flock in numbers to carry off a good trade, 
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Asare (Sudhagad peta, RS Khopoli 16 m; p. 553) is eight miles 
north of Pali, the headquarters of the peta. It is one and a half 
miles off the Pall-Khopoli road. The Mahadev temple is about 
300 years old and the belief that lunatics are cured if brought to 
this temple is widespread. The village has a glass bangle 
factory. 

AstamI (Roha taluka, 18° 25' N, 73°05' E; RS. Karjat, 59 m.) 
across the creek from Roha, is included within Roha-Astami 
municipal limits. It has two ponds. Several well-to-do Beni 
Israel families live in AstamI. The old road to Rayagad ran 
through Astami, Panore, Nizampur, GheroSi, and Pacad. John 
Oxenden the English agent who was present at the coronation 
ceremony of SivajI in 1674 and who has left a graphic account of 
the ceremony as well as of the country around, had followed this 
same route to Rayagad. A century later (1771) Forbes mentions 
it (Uston) as a considerable village some distance from the banks 
of the Ccul river^. 

Atone (Sudhagad peta, RS. Khopoli 32 m.; p. 686) is a small 
village 12 miles south of Pall. The village has on its rear side a 
small hill, viz:, “ Khazina Hill ”, i.e. “ Hill of Treasure ”. It is 
believed that some treasure might have been buried under it. In 
the days of Chatrapati §ivajr Maharaj a road from Kalyan to 
Rayagad fort passed through this village. There is a vernacular 
school in the village. The water-supply is from wells. 

Avas (Alibag taluka, 18° 45' N, 72° 50' E ; p. 1,980, RS. Bombay. 
16 m.) is a small port in the Alibag taluka fourteen miles south 
of Bombay and eight miles north of Alibag. There is a temple 
dedicated to NageSvar where a fair is held on Kartik sud 13 every 
year. 

Avcitgad’ (Roha taluka) a fortified hill in Roha, 977 feet high, 
lies about three miles from Roha on the north side of the Kun^a- 
iTka river. It is built on a spur jutting out from the hill range 
which divides the Roha from the Alibag and Pen talukas. The 
fortified portion of this spur consists of a narrow flat-topped ridge, 
some 600 yards long and 800 to 1,000 feet high, with precipitous 
sides, separated from the rest of the spur by two ravines, the 
northern most of which extends about half way to the plain. The 
fort is approached by rough paths up watercourses, either from the 
southern or Roha side or from the village of Medha on the 
northern side. These two paths meet on a narrow neck of the 
spur and the further ascent is on the east side of the fort, passing 
the ruined plinth of what is said to have been a watch-tower up 
to the main gate, which is concealed in a recess between two bas¬ 
tions one of which is in ruins. 

The walls of the fort are of rough workmanship, consisting of 
unhewn stones, whose interstices are filled with mortar and 
smaller stones. The circular towers at each end of the fort are of 

I Fryer’s New Account 77, Orme’s Historical Fragments, 215. 

* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I, 211. 

3 Contributed by Mr. E, H. Moscardi, C. S. and Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C. S. 
for the 1st edition. 
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carefully dressed and well fitted stones and are apparently of later 
date. In the wall of the southern tower is a slab bearing an ins¬ 
cription which gives a date corresponding with A. D. 1796^ From 
either tower the view is pleasing and extensive, embracing the Pen 
hills with Miryadohgar and Ratangad on the north, the long 
broken line of the Sahyadris with Khandala and the Duke’s Nose 
on the east, and the fertile valley of the Kundalika with the Roha 
and Janjira hills on the south and west. The arch of the main 
gate and all other remaining arches are of the plain cusped or 
ogee type. Some fifty yard^ from the northern tower lies a cast- 
iron gun about six feet long. A little further south is another, 
smaller, but of better finish and marked at the breech with the 
figures and letters 486 T. W., either of English make or a close 
copy. Still further down is another gun similar to, though rather 
longer than the first. 

The south end of the fort, being wider than the north where it 
narrows to a point, is defended by a wall extending completely 
across the ridge. In the centre and at the highest point of the 
wall, is one of the large circular towers already mentioned, and at 
the west end of the wall is another small tower of rough workman¬ 
ship containing a small gun. Another gun from which, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, criminals used to be blown, lies at the north-west 
angle of the citadel, and in a rocky platform, just in front of it, 
round holes are pointed out as the sockets for the posts to which 
the victims were tied before execution. The view from the sum¬ 
mit of the fort is very extensive. It embraces the Pen hills with 
Miryadongar on the north, the line of the Sahyadris with Khan- 
daja and the Duke’s Nose on the east, and the valley of the Kui.i- 
dalika with the Roha and Janjira hills in south and west. 

The buildings of interest within the fort are, next to the northern 
tower, the ruins of the or Governor’s residence, which seems 

to have been a spacious and handsome building. At its north¬ 
east corner is a massive round tower, and in the south wall is a 
handsome door or window in the form of a pointed arch. Nearly 
opposite the gateway in the eastern wall are the remains of the 
mdar kaceri or commandant’s office, a building about sixty feet 
long by forty feet broad. No trace of this building remains but 
the plinth. Not far from it on the south side is the citadel. It 
is a rectangle of about 200 yards from north to south, and rathei 
more than 100 yards, from east to west, taking up nearly the whole 
breadth of the fort at this point, which is about midway between 
its northern and southern ends. The defences of the citadel con- 
sist of a thick battlemented wall flanked at the corners by polygo¬ 
nal towers. There is also an octagonal tower in the middle of the 
northern wall, and several smaller round towers or buttresses in 
the eastern and western side wall^. In the north wall are two 
gates one at each end; there is also a gate in the south wall near 
the western cind. These gates are similar in shape and construc¬ 
tion to the gate of the fort. The citadel has a large cistern about 

> The Marathi runs ‘Shri Ganeshayanamah. tmd Shri Jaydev Shake 1718 NaJ 
Nam Samvatsare Chaitra Shuddh Pratipada. 
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100 feet across with twelve nearly equal sides. The sides are of 
hewn stone and very caiefully built, nearly perpendicular, with a 
narrow flight of stone steps in one of the sicies leading to the 
water. Near this, on the west side of the citadel, arc seven rock- 
hewn cisterns, one of which extends partly under the western wall. 
In the midst of this group of cisterns is an unimpressive shrine in 
honour of a havalddr named Baji Pasalkar. In front of the shrine 
is a very elegant lamp-pillar or dipmjil with a figure of Baji Pasal¬ 
kar carved at base. Among the cisterns is also little shrine with 
an effigy of this same Baji Pasalkar. *It is smeared with red lead, 
and offerings arc made to it. Near the south-east corner of the 
citadel is a temple of Mahadev, with neatly cut images of Gana- 
pati, Parvati and Visnu. Near here the powder magazine is said 
to have stood, but no trace of it remains. The fort area has no 
habitation at present. Four cisterns out of the eight mentioned 
above hold water, the others are filled with rubbish. 

Avcitgad was taken, with Surgad, Pali and Bhorap by Colonel 
Prother’s force in February 1818. Tradition ascribes the building 
of the fort to Sivajl. The architect is said to have been a Musal- 
rnan named Shaikh Muhammad, to whom. also is ascribed the 
temple at Pihgalsai at the fool of the hilP. The name Avcitgad, 
apparently from the Sanskrt avcitta or haste, accords well with 
its rough style of building. The fort was the headquarters of' 
a Subha in the Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 

The fort was probably built by the Sibihara Kings. 

Bhintad (Mangahv T., RS. Mumbra, 90 m.; p. 281) lies south of 
Goreganv and has a few old temples. Of the families the most 
eminent is that of Sides who arc said to be contemporaries of 
Sivaji. 'Pheir old palaces, though much in a ruined condition, 
are still to be seen. 

Bhivgad (Karjat taluka. 18" .55' N, 73" 20' E; RS. Karjat, 5 m.) 
or Bhimgad fort in Gaurkamat village, three miles cast of 
Karjat, stands on a hill 500 or 600 feet high below the great spur 
of Dhak. No remains are to be seen on the hill top but there 
are seven water cisterns, three of which are filled with mud and 
the remaining four contain clear water. Another water cistern is 
at the foot of the hill, and contains water. 

Birvadi Fort’ (Roha taluka, 18" 05' N, 73" 25' E; p. 355; RS. 
Karjat, 65 m.) six miles west of Roha, crowns the last of a broken 
range of hills varying in height from 1,200 to 1,800 feet w'hich runs 
south-west from the central hills or backbone of the Roha taluka. 
The link between the Birvadi hill and the rest of the range, is a 
neck of land so low that, from a distance, its two conical peaks 
seem to stand by themselves. Of the two peaks, the eastern, which 
alone is fortified, is considerably lower than the western. On all 
sides but the north-east the hill is surrounded by low rice fields, 
which arc almost enclosed by other hills most of them higher 


’Bombay Courier, 21st February 531G. 
* Mr. E. H. Moscardi, C. S. 
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than Birvadi, so that except front near the mouth of the Rcv- 
danda creek, Birvadi is not visible from any considerable distance. 
There is only one regular path up the bill. This leads from the 
northern side, starting from a point on the footpath from Roha 
to Birvadi village about a mile from Birvadi. It is also possible 
to reach the fort by very steep tracts which climb straight from the 
villages of Khera and Canera. The path from Khera leaves Bir¬ 
vadi village in the west or right hand and, after passing a small 
brushwood-covered hill, enters a somewhat less wooded region 
strewn with the ruins of houses, apparently remains of a consider¬ 
able village or small town. Beyond this the path becomes steep 
and narrow, winding among boulders and clumps of karindd and 
other houses. The line o ffortifications is about 300 feet above 
the village. It consists of a triangular escarpment, whose top 
seems to have been protected by masonry. Traces of this masonry 
remain in places, but the large number of blocks of dressed stones, 
that lie scattered on every side below the fort, seem to show that 
the wall stretched round the whole or nearly the whole of the 
lines of defence. The sides of the fort face the south, the north- 
cast, and the north-west. The gate of the fort, still in good 
repair, is at the northern angle. There were four round bastions 
about twenty or thirty feet across and close together, of w'hich 
only one stands to-day, the gate lying between the two bastions 
to the east. It is approached by a flight of stone steps, and 
is a nearly circular archway with a small cusp or indentation in 
the keystone. These and the other bastions in the fort were well 
and solidly built of dressed stone, and had the appearance of being 
almost entire. They were pierced with loopholes for musketry, hut 
no cannon or embrasures for cannon are visible in' them or else¬ 
where in the fort. Besides this, there were four other bastions 
along the Cvscarpment, one on each of the eastern and western 
angles in the south and north-west sides. Just within the outer 
escarpment were four rock-cut water cisterns, two on the north¬ 
east .side, one on the south, and one on north-west side. One 
cistern has been built in concrete. Rest are shallow and nearly 
filled with rubbish. A masonry dam runs outside of these cis¬ 
terns along the edge of the escarpment. Immediately within this 
escarpment, which with its bastions forms the only defence of the 
fort, the central peak of the hill rises about 200 feet above the 
fort and about 800 feet above the plain. On the point of the peak 
is the plinth of a house about forty feet long by thirty broad, 
which was either the Governor's residence or a store-house for pro¬ 
visions and ammunition. There is nothing in its shape or con¬ 
struction to suggest that it was intended for any special use. The 
view from the summit is pleasing but not extensive, and is singu¬ 
larly devoid of objects of interest. Richly wooded hills shut in the 
view on the north, east and south. Only towards the north-east, 
where the summits of the Sahyadris are just visible, is anything 
to be seen behind the surrounding hills. On the eastern side the 
view is a little more extensive. A broad plain, broken by slight 
inequalities, stretches as far as the Revdanda creek, whose winding 
course can be followed nearly to the sea. Of the fort of JCorlai 
only the top is visible, the rest being hidden by another nearer 
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bill. Immediately below and on the rear side of the creek are the 
villages of Birvadi, Canera, Khcra, Candgahv, and Talavade. 
ITiesc, with Kamble and Yuhghar in the valley to the south-east, 
on the nearer side of the hills, are the only conspicuous objects in 
the immediate foreground. 

At the foot of the hill was a small ruined Musalman tomh of 
which no traces now remain. The name of the saint is not 
known but, after the tomb, the village is called Shaikh-ki-BirvadI 
in contradiction to the other Birvadi in Mahad. This is one 
of the two Kolaba forts, wKich, after taking Kalyan in 1648, 
Sivaji ordered to be built to secure his share of Kolaba against his 
formidable neighbour the Sidi. The other fort was Lihgana*. 

Borlai-Mandle {Murud taluka ; 18“ 30' N, 72° 50' E ; p. 550; RS. 
Khonoli; 40 m. NE) lies on the coast about two miles south of the 
Revdanda creek. Its population consists chiefly of Kolls, who 
carry on a large fish trade. 

Candepatti (Pen taluka) is very near to Ratangad Fort. The 
place is known after Cadji jedhe, who is supposed to have estab¬ 
lished the village. It is a hilly place known for its salubrious 
climate. It was often inhabited by Jedhes in Sivajl’s time. 
Recently deposits of bauxite have been discovered. 

Canderi Fort (Panvel taluka ; 19° 00' N, 73° 10'E ; RS. Mumhra 
40 m.) on the top of a hill between the hill forts of Malahggad 
and Peb, is in Tamsal village about ten miles north-east of Panvel. 
The fort which is visible from a distance can he approached by a 
rough path. 'Thakurs inhabit the area at the foot of the fort hill. 

Candhore (Matigahv T. RS. Mumhra 90 m.; p. 1,021): It was 
one of the villages held in inam by the Ranadives from the Sidis of 
Janjira for the service?, rendered by them to that ruling h,puse. 
Remains of old buildings can still l)e seen. Some old temples are 
in existence. 

Candragad' (Poladpiir petu, 19” 05' N, 73° 15' E) or the M'^^’n-fort 
in the village of Dhavalc, fifteen miles south-east of Mahad, 
stands on a low spur of the Sahyadris al)Out two miles north-west 
of Arthur’s Seat, a well-known point of view on the Mahabalcs- 
var plateau. The fort was built by Daulatrav Cahdrarav More. 
A footpath from the head of the Krsiia valley leads down to the 
village of Dhavalc whence the ascent to the fort can be made. 
The top of the fort is 2,258 feet above mean sea level. 

Cannat (Mangahv T. RS. Mumhra 86 m. ; p. 224): This village was 
held in inam by the Mapkars. Near this village in a valley named 
Jor Khorem, a hotly contested battle was fought between SivajI 
and Hanmantrav More in which the latter was completely defeated 
and killed. Numerous ' Sati ’ stones and ‘ Virgals' are to be found 
in the ‘ Jor Khorem 


> Grant Duflf’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 112. 
* Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C. S, 
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Cauk (Khalapur peta; 18° SO' N, 73“ 10' E; p. 860; RS. Karjat, CHAPTER 19. 
6 m.) twelve miles south-east of Panvel on the Bomhay-Poona road. Places, 
has a travellers’ bungalow built in about 1820 at a cost of Rs. 2,067, 
and still well looked after by Government. Cauk lying on the 
Panyel-Poona road was the starting point for Matheran before the 
railway ran to Neral. On March 16, 1781, Cauk was the scene of 
a severe skirmish between a body of British troops under Captain 
Mackay and a large force of Marathas under Paras u ram Bhau^ 

The importance of the place lies in its being the birth place of 
Netaji Palkar, one of the close associates of Chatrapati SivajL 
There are two temples of Maruti, which the residents regard as 
the only memory of that great warrior. It is said that Netaji 
used to carry his intrigues by making these temples as his 
headquarters. 

At a distance of about three miles from Cauk is the village of 
Vadgahv where Netaji is supposed to have fought with VyahkojI 
Vagh, a robber who had terrorised the villagers of the surround¬ 
ing areas and killed him. This Vyahkoji Vagh had stolen the 
golden image of Ganapati venerated by the Moraya Gosfivi of 
CificavatJ. 

Cauk lies at the foot of the side hills of Matheran and is 
surrounded by hills all around. Beyond the Matheran range, 
from Cauk, one gets an excellent view of Prabalgad, one of the 
difficult forts of Chatrapati Sivajl. Cauk has a police out-post, 
a library-cum-panchayat office, a veterinary dispensary, a maternity 
home, a primary school and a Samdj Mandir and a middle school. 


Ceul (Alibag taluka, 18“ 33' N, 73“ 00' E, p, 6,751 RS. Bombay, 
35 m.) formerly known as Ceul or Revdanda on the coast about 
thirty miles south of Bombay, lies at the west end of the right or 
north bank of the Kundallka river or Roha creek. From the 
harbour, the whole site of the former cities of Portuguese and 
Musalman Ceul is hid by thick orchards and palm groves, which, 
from the sea on the west and the river on the south, stretches 
about three miles north-east to a range of low rocky hills. The 
rich groves of fruit trees, the shady lanes, the numerous wells and 
the double-storied garden-houses have an, air of comfort and 
prosperity. Ceul formerly was divided into upper and the lower 
Ceul. At present, however, it is only a single inhabitation. 


Chbul. 


* Grant Duff’s Marathas, 444. 
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Cheul. The Name of Ceul. 


. Authority 

Date A. D. 

Spelling 

Kanheri Inscriptions 

130 .. 

Chemula. 

Ptolemy 

150 

Timulla, Local. 
Symulla, Greek, 

Periplus 

247 .. 

Semulla. 

Kanheri Inscription 

400- 500 

Chemula. 

Kosmas (doubtful) ,. 

525 .. 

Sibor. 

Hiuen Tsang (doubtful) 

640 .. 

Tchi-Mo-Ix>. 

Masudi 

915 .. 

Saimur. 

Muhalhil 

942 

Saimur. 

A1 Istakhil 

950 .. 

Saimur. 

Ibn Haukal ., 

976 ,. 

Saimur. 

A1 Biruni 

1030 .. 

Jaimur. 

Silahara Copperplate 

1094 .. 

Chemuli. 

A1 Idrisi 

1153 .. 

Saimur, 

Nikitin 

1470 .. 

Chivil. 

Varthema 

1503 .. 

Cevul, 

Barbosa 

1514 .. 

Cheul. 

Mohit 

1540 .. 

Shiul. 

Ortelius 

1570 .. 

Chaul. 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi 

1570 

Chiwal. 

Fitch .. 

1584 .. 

Chaul. 

Linschoten 

1584 .. 

Chaul. 

Caesar Frederick 

1586 .. 

Chaul. 

Chcul Mosque 

1507 and 1623 

Khaul. 

Do Couto 

1602 .. 

Chaul. 

Barros 

1620 .. 

Chaul. 

Francois Pyrard 

1608 .. 

Chaul. 

Ferishta 

1609 .. 

Chaul. 

Do Cluistiana Expeditiono 

1615 .. 

Chaul. 

Pietro della Valle 

1623 .. 

Ciaul and CiuU 

O Chronista de Tissuary 

1634 .. 

Chaul. 

Thevetiot 

1665 .. 

Chaoul. 

Ogilby 

1670 .. 

Chaul. 

Fryer . . 

1672 .. 

Chaul. 

Oxenden 

1674 .. 

Choul. 

Carre .. 

1672 .. 

Chaul. 

Gemelli Careri 

1695 .. 

Chaul. 

Hamilton 

1720 .. 

Call. 

Grose 

1750 .. 

Choule, 

Account of Bombay 
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GeuI is a place of great antiquity. Under the names of 
Campdvati and Revatik&etra, local Hindu traditions trace it to 
the times when Krsna reigned in Gujarat (B. C. 1200)\ This 
Revatlksetra was visited by the third Pandav, viz., Arjuna during 
his forced pilgrimage. The Raivatak mountain is the same hill 
where the temple of Dattatraya is situated. It seems probable 
that Ceul is Ptolemy’s (A. D. 150) headland and emporium of 
Seraulla or Timulla, between the Binda river or Bassein creek and 
Balipatna that is Palcpattan or Mahad. 

The place has a special interest as Ptolemy mentions that he gain¬ 
ed information about Western India from people who had come 
from Semulla to Alexandria and had been acquainted with the 
country for many years\ About the same time (A.D. 130) the 
name appears in two Kanheri cave inscriptions as Cemula®, the 
residence of two brothers who made gifts to the monastery. About 
a hundred years later (A.D. 247) it appears in the Peripms of the 
Erythraean Sea, as Semulla tlie first local mart south of Kalliena\ 

In the fifth century it again occurs as Cemula in one of the 
Kanheri cave inscriptions*. It is perhaps mentioned early in the 
sixth century (A.D. 525) by the Greek merchant and monk 
Kosmas Indikopleustes as Sibor, a leading place of trade between 

'The name Ckampavali is decivtd either from the champa tree, the champa 
fishins net, or from a king named Champa. The name Revotikshetra is said to come 
from Revati, the wife of Balarain, Krishna’s brother. (Da Cunha’s Chaul, 4). The 
primeval city is said to have had 1,600,000 buildings, 360 temples and 360 ponds. 
It is said to have been divided into sixteen wards or pakhadyas, dirce of which Dod 
Dakhavada and Murad afterwards formed Portuguese Chaul. Da Cunha’s Chaul’ 

* The passage in Ptolemy (Idb. I. Cap. XVII). runs ’The Indian emporium 
of Symulla is placed by Marinus to the west not only of Cape Comorin but even of 
the river Indus, though it is stated to lie to the south of the river by those who have 
sailed to it and from it, and who have for long been familiar with those parts, and by 
those also who have come to us from there and who say that the place is locally called 
Timula. From these people we have learnt other thinga about India especially 
about its provinces,as well as of the inland parts of that country as far as the Golden 
Chersonese. Bertius* Ptolemy, pp. |9, 198. The possibility of Chemul being 
Pliny’s (A.D. 77) Penmula, the greatest emporium in India half way between Tro- 
nina or Cochin and Haidarabad in Sindh (see McCrindle’s Megasthenes 142) has 
been suggested in the History Chapter. Also that it may be Automula 'a’noble em¬ 
porium on the coast belonging to the Horatae’. (Ditto J 46). 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, XlV, 172, 173. 

4 McCfindle’a Periplu?, 129. 

5 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 189. The Greeks Symulla and the Kanheri Chemul 
were till lately identified with Cheul. But the discovery of the village Chembur 
sometimes pronounced Chemud, in Trombay island in Bombay harbour has made it 
doubtful whether the old trade centre was there or at Cheul. The following reasons 
aeem to favour the view that Cheul, not Chembur, was the Greek Symulla; First, 
it is unlikely that two places so close and so completely on the same line of traffic si 
Kalyan (the Kalliena of the Periplus) and Chembur, should have flourished at the 
same time. Second, the expression in the Periplus ‘below (weta) Kalliena other local 
marts are Semulla’ points to some place down the coast rather than to a town on the 
same harbour as Kalliena, which according to the author’s order, north to south, 
should have been named before it. Third, Ptolemy’s point of headland of Svmulla 
has no meaning if the town was Chembur .in Trombay. But it fits well with'Cheul 
as the headland would then be the south shore of Bombay harbour, one of the chief 
capes in this part of the coast, the south head of the gulf or bay whose north headland 
is at Bassein. The identification of Simulla point with the south shore of Bombay 
harbor is borne out by Fryer (1675) (New Account 52) who talks of Bombay facing 
Cheul and nonces the gulf or hollow in the shore stretching front Bassein Cheul 
point. The old (1540) Portuguese name, Cheul Lsland, for the Isle of Khanderi 
off the south point of Bombay harbour, further supports this view. See Dorn Toa 
Castro Primeiro Roteiro de Costa da India, 56. 
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CHAPTER 19. Kalyan and the Malabar ports’, and perhajM, about a hundred 
pjapgj years later (642) as Cimolo by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang®. 

History. Ceul next appears; under the names Saimur and Jaimur in the 

writings of the Arab travellers of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries\ 


It is described (915) as in the province of Lar, the most southern 
coast town in the dominions of the Balhara Emperors, probably 
the Rathods of Malkhet near Hyderabad*. 


In the beginning of the tenth century (915), when visited by 
Masudi the Arab traveller, Saimur was under the government of 
a local prince called Djandja, that is Jhanjha the fifth of the 
northern branch of the Silaharas who ruled the Konkan from 
about A.D. 820 to 1260’’. Besides Hindus the town had a Musal- 
man population of about 10,000 some of them country-born, others 
immigrants from Siraf, Oman, Basrah and Bagdad who had 
married and settled in Ceul. They were very prosperous, some of 
them distinguished merchants, well cared for by the Emperor who 
let them build mosques and had chosen one of their number to 


* Topographia Christiana in Migne’s Bibloitheca Cleri Universe, I, 446, 450. 

a Foe Kouc Ki, 391. The following is Hiuen Tseng’s account of Tchiir po- 
Tchimilo is also called Molokiutho. It is in Southern India and has circuit miles 
(3000 lis). Great riches come from the sea. The people are black and savage. 
To the east (south in julien’s Hiuen Tsang, I, 193) of the town are burial mounds 
built by Ashoka and his younger brother. Tlie kingdom is bordered on the south 
by the sea. To the east is the mountain of Moloye and to the east of that is tne 
mountain of Pon-tha-lo-kia. From this rise? a river which encircles the hill and 
falls into the southern sea. To the north-east of that hill on the seashore is a city 
from which they sail to the south sea and Ceylon. Ceylon is 500 miles (3000 lis) 
to the east. 


Several points in this account though they are very vague, support the view, which 
the close resemblance of name suggests that Chimolo is Chemula or Cheul. The 
other name Molokiutho, or may also be Malakuda the hill of Kuda, about twenty 
miles south of Cheul famous for its Buddhist caves. These identiheations jire vei 7 
doubtful. According to General Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 549 
Hiuen Tsang’s route brings Malakuta to the south-east of the continent. He 
identifies Molokiucha or Malakuta with Madura; and ChimoU or Jhi-mu-ra with 
Ptolemy’s Limurike or Damurike that is the Tamil country. Sain-Martin ® 

Hiuen Tsang, III, 399) states that Hiuen Tsang knew of Malakuta and Chimolo 
by hearsay only. He identifies Malakuta with the Malabar coast and Chimolo with 
Kumari that is Cape Comorin. 


3 Masudi (915), Muhalhil (941), A1 Istakhri (950), Ibn Haukal (976), ^ Biruni 
1030), and Al Idrisi (1130) call it Saimur. Elliot and Dowson, I, 24, 27, 30, 34, 6ft, 
85 T-ikc the Greek name the Arab name corncs almost as close to Chembur as it 
comes to Cheul. At the same time it seems probable that Cheul not Chembur was 
the Arab Saimur. Thana was at this time one of the chief towns, if not ttie chiet 
town in the Konkan (Masudi Prairies d’Or, I. 381 ; Al Biruni Elliot, I. 66 ; Jaubert a 
Al Idrisi (172), and it seems unlikely that Chembur in Trombay and Tnana were 
niaces of importance at the same time. Besides Masudi speaks of Saimur as a pro- 
vince as well as a town (Prairies d’Or, 1. 381), and Al Biruni, the best authority, after, 
naming the ports in order southwards to Thana goes on, ‘There you enter the countiy 
of Laran where is Jaimour, Malia, and Kanji, ' (Elliot. I, ^>. This could 

hardly have been used of a town on the same side of the same harbour as Thana. 


4 Masudi writes it Mankir. He correctly describes it as far inland though his 
distance (640) miles is too great. Prairies d’Or, I, 178. 


sSce Thana Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XllI, 422, note 1, 424, 
435 and note I. 
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settle their disputes’. The language of the people was said to be CHAPTER 19. 
Lari that is Gujaratf. places. 

f Cheul. 

Some years later (942), though this is less trustworthy, the History, 
people are described as very beautiful, born of Indian and Turkish 
and Indian and Chinese® parents, eating neither flesh, fish, nor eggs. 

Besides the Hindus there were Musalmans, Christians, Jews, and 
Parsees or fireworshippers. On a high place was a tepiple with very 
holy images adorned with turquoises and rubies, and the strangers 
had mosques, churches, synagogues, and fire temples. The Turks 
brought merchandise; and certain kinds of aloes and wood, 
though not grown there, were called Saimuri from its fame as a 
market. A few year.s later (970) Saimur is described as a great 
strong city with abundance of mangoes, coconuts, onions, and 
rice, but no dates*. At the end of the eleventh century (1094), in 
a copper plate grant of the fourteenth Silahara king Anantdev, 
under the form Cemuli, it is mentioned as a port like Shurparak 
(Sopara) and Shristhanak (Thana^). In the twelfth century it was 
a large well built town with coconut trees and henna in abund¬ 
ance and on the hills many aromatic plants®. 

In the thirteenth century, according to a local story, Ceul was 
under a chief of the Devgiri family of Yadavas, who attacked and 
defeated the ruler of Mahim or Bombay’. Early in the fourteenth 
century (1312) it is mentioned as one of the centres of Yadav power 
in the Kohkan, which were brought to subjection by Malik Kafur, 

* Prairies d’Or, I, 381 ; Elliot and Dowson, I, 24. Maaudi haa a curious passage 
about the sclf-sacritice which he says was then common among the people of the Konkan. 

When a man wished to burn himself he had first to get the king’s leave. When leave 
was granted, while the pyre was being prepared, the victim passed^through the streets 
with the sound of timbrels and cymbals, clad in silk, and attended by friends. His 
head was crowned with tulti or sweet basil and shaved, and on it were placed burnt 
pieces of sulphur and gum sandarach. As he went he chewed betel-nut and betle- 
ieaves. When he had made the circuit of the town he came back to the fire and threw 
himself into it. In one case of wnich Masudi was an eye-witness a young man, after 
making the round of the town, on coming to the fire stood before it without a sign of 
fear or uneasiness. He then seized a knife and ripped open his belly, put his left 
hand into the wound, grasped his liver, drew it out, cut it with the knife, handed it 
to one of his brothers, and leaped into the fire. It was usual, when a king died or 
was killed, for a number of persons who were known as ‘Friends of the King’ to 
bum themselves alive. It made one shudder to hear the stories that were told of 
the tortures and punishments which the Indians had imagined. They underwent 
these tortures because for every pain here they looked far a pleasure hereafter. Masudi 
Prairies d’Or, II, 85, 87. In connection with this passage of Masudi it is worthy of 
note that in some battle scenes, probably of about the same date, or a little later, 
near Shahapur in Thana men are shown leaping into a blazing fire. 

* Gujarati may have then been the language of trade in Cheul as it now is in 
Bombay. Reference to Lar or Lat are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XII 57, note 1. 

The name survives in the Lad division of Vanis, Vanjaris and other castes, and per¬ 
haps in the local Maratha phrases Var-Iat for inland Konkan, and Khal-lat for coast 
Konkan. 

3 Kawini (1263), from Ibn Mubalhil, (941) Elliot’s History, I, 97; Yule’s Cathay, 

I, cxcii. The Chinese element in the population is not impossible. 

4 Ibn Haukal (943—976) Elliot, I, 38. 

5 Indian Antiquary, IX, 38. 

6Al Idrisi (1153) in Elliot, I, 85. Idrisl is confused placing Saimur five days 
from Sanjan and only two from Broach and in a different ‘climate’ from Thana. 

See Elliot and Dowson, I. 85—87. 

7 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. VI, 132. 
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CHAPTER 19. the general of Ala-ud-din Khiiji (1297-135 h). The discovery of a 

Plains stone with a Kanarcse inscription near the Ramesvar temple 

Cheul. suggests that the early Musalmans did not maintain their hold on 

Hibtory. Ceul, and that, witli the Southern Kohkan, Ceul passed for a time 

under the Goa Viceroy of the Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings 
(1336—1587). If the Vijayanagar kings held Ceul their power did 
not last long. In 1357 it is mentioned as the chief town of one of 
the Bahamani provinces (1347—1490)“; in 1378 as a town in which 
Muhammad, the nephew of Alla-ud-din Bahamani I (1347-1358), 
a most just and kindly ruler, established rich schools for orphans^; 
in 1380 Ferishta noticed it as great town apparently the chief port 
of the Bahamanis^; and, at the close of the century (1398), as one 
of the chief ports of the Kohkan, from which the Bahamani king 
Firuz (1397—1,422) sent ships to bring the manufactures and curious 
wares of all parts of the world, and talented men the choicest of 
all products*. The Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1470) 
calls it Civil. He does not seem to have been struck with the 
riches or trade of the place. Except a few of the upper classes 
who wore silk, the people went naked with uncovered heads and 
bare breasts. They were black and many followed to stare at the 
white man*. About twenty years after Nikitin’s visit (1490), Ceul 
passed from the Bahamani to the Ahmadnagar dynasty (1490— 
1595), and, as their chief port, was well cared for. Shortly after 
the beginning of the sixteenth century Varthema (1503—1508) 
describes Cevul as on a beautiful river about two miles from the 
sea, well walled with a warlike population whose arms wore 
swords, bucklers, bow.s, spears, and artillery, llie country between 
Cevul and Corabeia (Cambay) was called Gujarati. The king was 
a pagan who administered justice well but had not many fitting 
men. The country was rich in horses, oxen, and cows and in 
everything except grapes, nuts and chestnuts. There were many 
Moorish merchants, and there was a large export of grain, barley, 
vegetables, and cotton stuffs. The air was more warm than cold 
and the people were of a dark tawny colour. Except the Moorish 
merchants, they wore a shirt, and some went naked with a cloth 
round the middle but nothing on their feet or head. Their creed 
was the same as the creed of the king of Kalikat’. 


* Brigg’s Ferishta, I, 379; Nairne’s Konkan, 24. 

* Scott’s Ferishta, I, 10, 13 ; Briggs’s, II. 295 ; Jervis’s Konkan, 62, 63. 

3 Da Cunha’s Chaiil, 13. 

4 Scott’s Deccan, I, 56, 73. 

i Brigg’s Ferishta, II, 368. The only notice of Cheul traced in the 14th 
century travellers is in Mandeville (1322—1356) who speaks of the island or province 
of Chhava or Chava, and gives the same details about idolatrous natives and big rats 
a.s Friar Oderic (1321) gives of Thana. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II, 143. Yule (Cathay 
27-28) shows reasons for believing that Mandeville was not a real traveller. 

(> Major’s India in the 15th Century ; Nikitin, 8, 9. 

7 Badger’s Varthema, 114. This Hindu governor of Cheul may have been 
either an officer appointed from Ahmadnagar or a local tributary chief. 'Fhe father 
of Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, was a Brahmin, and 
Ahmad employed Brahmins in the highest posts (Elphinstone’s History, 669). On 
the other hand, at this time (Bom. Gaz. XHl, 411, 450) the ruler of Thana seems to 
have been a tributary not an officer of the Giiiamt king. 
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About this time (1505) the Portuguese first appenred at Ccul'. 
Knowing that the Sultans of h'gypt and Gujarat had hound them¬ 
selves to drive them out of the Indian seas, the PortLigiiese at fust 
treated all Musalinans as enemies. A young Purtiigmsc Com¬ 
mander, Dom Lourenco de Almeida, the. son of the Viecioy, 
cruising in search of the enemy’s fleet, am bored off Ce.ul with a 
squadron of ten ships, and attacking all Musalman vessels caused 
great destruction-. This display of strength induced the Ahrnad- 
nagar king to come to terms with the Portuguese and agree to pay 
them a yearly sum of £6{)0 (2,000 gold pardaos) for liie juotection 
of Ceid ships'. 

Towards the close of 1508 an Egyptian fleer of twelve sail, 
commanded by Amir Husain, a Persian noiilc, and with 1,500 
Mamelukes on board, arrived of Diu. rhey were joined by Malik 
Eiiiz, the Gujarat governor of Diu. with a fleet of forty small 
vessels, and together sailed south in search of the Poriuguesef 
Dom r.ourenco was waiting for reinforcements in Ceiil harbour 
with a squadron of eight ships. Most of his men were ashtire 
when news came that a great unfriendly fleet was coming from tlie 
north. Before the enemy’s fleet entered the harbour, Lonrenco 
brought his ships to a strong position for defence, and though 
Husain pressed tliem with his whole strength the attack failed. 
During the night the Egyptian fleet retired across the livcr behind 
the shelter ol the sludlows, and waited for Malik Eiaz and the 
Gujarat squadron. Ar daybreak Lourenco renewed the fight, 
hearing down on the enemy with such skill and vigour thar lie 
captured two galleys and all but hoarded Husain’s ship. T hi.s. the 
strength of the tide and the courage of ^hc Mamelukes p) evented, 
and, shortly after, just before evening. Malik Eiaz appealed with 
his fleet of forty sail. A skilfiill movement hv snnur nf the 
Portuguese ships prevented the union of the KgvqJtiail and Gujarat 
squadrons. As he was Inidly wounded, and as the enemy were 
strong enough to block the whole river mouth, his Captains 
advised L.ourencn to make his way to the open sea under cover of 
night. But he refused to slink away ancf ordered them to bn 
ready next morning to force the enemy’s line. At daybreak, sen 
ing rhe Portuguc.se ready to start, Malik Eiaz, though his vessels 
were small, came our against them, and, in spite of heavy loss, 
blocked the passage. Most of rhe Portuguese forced their way 
through, but the Admiral’s ship, still commanded by the wound¬ 
ed Lourenco, ran foul of ^omc fishing stakes, and went on the 
rocks. Lourenco, though again wounded, cheered on his men, 
and the crew kept the Gujarat ships at bay till Lourenco was kill,- 
:d by a bullet in the breast. The ship was then taken-and sunk*. 

• Fcri.shta, II, 706. 

* Da Cuiiha’s Chaul, 23. 

3 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 23—30. 

+ With the help of the Venetians, tnejr partners in loss, the Egyptians brought 
imber from the Dalmatian hills to Alexandria, and, taking it across the desert, built 
heir ships at Suez. Ken’s Voyages, VI, 111. 

5 Malik Eiaz saved twenty of the prisoners, treated them with kindness, and 
vrote to condole with the \^iceroy on the death of his son. The loss was according 
o the Portuguese in killed and wounded 264 on their side, and 600 of the Turks. 
\ccording to Ferishta 400 Turks went to heaven and 4,000 Portuguese went to hell. 
Da Cunha’s Chaiil, 29. 

A io 6 i— 46 -A 
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19. Shortly after this, their victory over the Egyptian fleet at Dm 
(February 1509‘). more than made up to the Portuguese for their 
reverse at Ceul. Their position as Lords of the Sea was cstablisb- 
ed ; Malik Eiaz courted their alliance, and the Viceroy, on his way 
south, stopped at Caul (April 1509), and, on the basis of the former 
engagement, entered into a formal treaty with Burhan Nizam Shah 
(1508-1553) the Ahtnadnagar king, promising to protect his port 
and trading vessels on condition that the Portuguese were acknow 
lodged rulers of the Sea and received a yearly payment of /bOO 
(2,000 gold parduos'). 

Under the Portuguese, who, though most destructive to the 
ports that refused to acknowledge them as lords of the sea, w'ere 
very careful to protect Ceul, the trade of the port rapidly 
increased. 

In 1514, when Barbosa visited Ceul, the governor, a Moorish 
gentleman w'ith the title of Xcch or Shaikh, was a vassal of the 
king of Decani, that is the Alimadnagar king, and collected his 
revenues and accounted to him for them. He kept the country in 
good order, \Yas a great friend of the Portuguese, and treated 
strangers with kindness. There was alw'ays a Portuguese factor 
in Ceul appointed by the captain of Goa whose chief duties were 
to send supplies to Goa and to the Portuguese fleet. Ceul was not 
a large town. Its houses were well built, hut all 'were thatched, 
In the rainy season there were few inhabitants, but, by December, 
numbers began to pour in, bringing their goods in great caravans; 
of oxen, one man for alruut thirty or forty beasts, with packs like 
donkeys’ packs and on the top long sacks placed crosswise. 'ITcy 
stopped about three miles from the town, set up their shops, and 
during December, January, February, and March the place was 
like a fair\ By sea there was a great trade with the Persian Gull 
and Arabia, cocoanurs being exported and dates and horses import 
edf There was also a great coasting traffic with Malabar and Goa 
to the south and with Gujarat to the north. Some of the ships 
belonged to Gujarat, but the bulk of the trade seems to have beeri 
in the hands of the Malabar vessels. During the busy months^ 
December, January. February and March, many ships came from 
Malabar laden with cocoanuts, bctelnuts, spices, drugs, palm-sugai 
and emery. They also brought from the factories of the king of 
Portugal much copper, t^uicksilvcr, and vermilion, all of which 
were largely used both inland and in Gujarat. From Gujarat 
there came copper, quicksilver and vermilion by way of Mekkg 
and Diu, cotton stuffs, and many other goods. From Ceul thd 
Malabar boats took wheat, vegetables, millet, rice, sesame, sesame 
oil, pieces of fine muslin for women’s head-dresses, and man^ 

j The Portuguese were much helped by the conduct of Malik Eiaz who, pro 
bably with good reason, fearing the Egyptians little less than he feared the Portuguesr 
gave them scanty assistance and entered into a treaty with the Portuguese. 

* Da Cunha's Chaul, 32. 

3 In 1514 Cheul was the only great trade centre between Surat and Goa. Than 
though a pleasant well built town had little trade, and was troubled by pirates ; am 
IJabul and the other Bijapur ports w'erc depressed by the Portuguese. Stanley’ 
Barbosa, 68. 

4 Stanley’s Barbosa, 16, 28, 31, 42. 

A-ao6t^—^46-B 
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cotton stuffs called beranis. Malab.ir boats that went on to Guja¬ 
rat took with them from Ccul chiefly muslins attd cotton cloths ; 
and Gujarat boats, on their return voyage, took copper, quicksilver, 
vermilion, muslin, and cotton stuffs, much of the muslins and 
cotton stuff's going by Diu to Arabia and Persia.’ In his account 
of the exports from Ceul, Barbosa docs not distinguish between 
local products and articles brought from the Deccan. It seems 
probable that the vegetables, rice, some of the sesame, and some 
of the cotton cloths were local, and that the wheat, millet, a share 
of the cotton cloth and the bulk of the muslins came from the 
Deccan.' 

In 1.516 Burhan (1.508-155.5), the Ahmadnagar king, allowed the 
Portuguese to build a factory at Ceul and to have freer access than 
before to the harbour. In 1521 Ceul was burnt by the Bijaptir 
fleet, and, in spite of a Portuguese defeat off the mouth of the 
river the Ahmadnagar king remained friendly to them allowing 
them, or according to another account pressing them to build a 
fort at Lower Ceul, one of his chief objects being to secure a supply 
of horses.’’ In spite of the treacliery of Shaikh Muhammad, the 
Musalinan governor of Ceul and the opposition of Malik Eiar. of 
Diu, who lay off the river for three weeks and harassed the builders, 
the fort was finished in 1524*. In 1.528 the Gujarat fleet, aided by 
some Turkish ships, attacked Ceul, but were scattered by a joint 
Portuguese and Ahmadnagar squadron. Next year (1529) hostili¬ 
ties were renewed and Ceul was plundered by a party of Gujarat 
troops.^ This campaign closed unfortunately for the Portuguese. 
Burhan Ni/am of Ahmadnagar was defeated by Bahadur Shah 
(1526-1536) the Gujrat king. He was forced to acknowledge Guja¬ 
rat supremacy, and by the gift of a scarlet umhreUa of royalty 
became Bahndur’.s close ally.' Under Gujarat influence the 
Ahmadnagar king seems to have picked a <]uarrel with the Portu¬ 
guese and done them much harm.^ On Bahadur’s death in 1535 
the frendship between Ahmadnagar and the Portuguese was renew^- 
ed, and in 1.538 Ceul wa.s a great and illustrious city, the emporium 
of the largest part of the east*. In 1545 its people distinguished 

* Stanley’s Rarbosa, 60, 69-71. The author of the Mohit (1540), or Arab 
Voyages, speaks of Shiul as a port of the Deccan, exporting muslins from Kendhar, 
Daulatabad, and Burhanpur. Jour. Reng. As. Soc. V.-2, 461. 

^ Barbosa notices that the people wore the cotton cloths for a few days and 
then bleached them very white, gunimed them and exported them. Thus it came, 
he adds, that s<imc were found torn. Stanley’s Barbosa, 70. 

3 Faria in Kerr, VI'191. 

4 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 35, 37- 

s Bird’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 237. 

6 Scott’s Deccan, I. 370. 

7 In 1530 the Portuguese suffered a repulse at Cheul. Briggs’Fer ahta, III. 531. 

8 Dorn Joao de Ca,stro Primeiro Roterio, 50. ’The following is a summary of 
De Castro’s account of the Cheul river. It is a great river made noble by the; deeds 
of Dom Ivourcnco, and well provided with food, four leagues from Danda Rajpuri 
and fifty-seven from Coa. Within the bar to the south of the river is a great and 
beautiful hill which, from outside, appears to bo an island. To the north of the hill 
are two sand banks one of which runs straight to the bar and the other meets the 
river. To the south of the hill is a long low tongue of sand, which is the reason why 
the rock has been thought to be an island. From the place where this tongue ends 
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19. themselves by their zeal in supplying funds for the relief of Diu 
then hard pressed by a great Gujarat army.^ Till 1557 peace con¬ 
tinued unbroken, rhen the Portuguese, on the accession of 
Husain Nizam Shah (1553-1565) of Ahmadnagar, sent to propose 
the cession of Korle, the isolated high ridge that lies across the 
mouth of the river. To this Husain would not agree, and, to pre¬ 
vent any attempt of the PoiTuguesc to seize the hill, he sent some 
of his best officers with orders to build a strong fort at Korle.^’ 
The Portuguese did their best to prevent this.. The Goa fleet 
came to their help. And, after some fighting, the dispute was 
settled by an agreement that the point should remain unfortified. 
In 1570" Ahmadnagar and hijapur combined against the Portu¬ 
guese, and, in 1571 (16rh Fehruary), the Ahmadnagar king, with 
an enormous force and very strong and well served artillery, laid 
siege to Portugue.sc Ceul.^ P’or such an attack the Portuguese 
were badly prepared. The town was defended by a single wall, a 
fort not much larger than a house, and a handful of inen.^ Act¬ 
ing with Murtuza’s land force the. fleet of the Zamorin of Kalikat 
blockaded the river mouth. But the Kfilikat fleet was soon dispers¬ 
ed, and the Portuguese received such strong reinforcements of 


rises a high rugged hill which to the north Gils abruptly and throws out a .narrow 
Doint, in which, at the foot of a great green tree, is a well of water. Inside of the 
hill, the land along the river is low untill it meets a very long point behind which 
the river disappears. The other or north bank of the river is one beautiful shore. 
Facing the hill, a spit of sand runs into the river and from it the shores stretch in 
different direction. The sea or outer shore runs to ilio north-west, but that which 
goes inside the river takes a turn to the east. The Portuguese fuitrcss stands on the 
spit of sand. A little to the east the shore begins to bend and the river forms a great 
bay on the north of which is the oily of Chcul. T he bar of the river has one sand¬ 
bank, At low' tide there are standing pools on it, and at high tide the depth is 
fathoms, dhe channel is wide. It runs from south-east to north-w'est and on 
both sides arc great banks where the sea continually breaks. These sandb.anks run 
north-east and south-east to north and south. The larger one is in the channel. 
The other which comes from the side of the hill and enters by the river is small. 
About a gunshot from the point of sand at the foot of the hill, where the shores turn 
in different directions, banks stretch in two long arms. One runs straight to the 
point of the hill W'hich is over the bar and the other along the coast. 

* Diu W'as twice besieged, in 1538 (September-November) by a strong fleet of 
Turks, and in 1545 (March-November) by a great Gujarat army. The defence 
in both cases was conducted with the most distinguished bravery and resource. See 
Kerr's Voyages, VI. 268, 400. The ladies of Cheul offered to send their earrings, 
necklaces, bracelets and other jewellery. There are jewels in Cheul, wrote one 
lady, enough to carry on the war for ten years. Da Cunha’s Chaul, 43, 44. 

^ One of the officers was Chulabi Rumi Khan, a distinguished soldier from 
Asia Minor who had served in Europe and was the maker of the great Bijapur bronze 
gun. Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 239-248. Compare Waring’s Marathas 47. 

3 At his time in the Gujarat accounts (Bird’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 129) Cheul, or 
Chaiwal, is entered as one of the ports of the Europeans which yielded revenue to 
Gujarat. This revenue was not tribute ; it was perhaps some cese levied on Gujarat 
ships trading with Cheul. 

4 According to Portuguese writers Murtuza had 34,000 horse, 100,000 foot, 
30,000 pioneers, and 4,000 artisans some of them Europeans. He had 300 elephants 
and 40 pieces of artillery of enormous size able to throw stone balls of 100, 200, and 300 
pounds weight (Kerr, VI. 430-432). On the march some of these guns could be 
taken in pieces. Their shooting is de.scribed as wonderfully accurate. [Caesar 
Frederick, (1583), Hakluyt II. 345]. The Portuguese had nicknames for each of the 
big guns, the Cruel, the Devourer, the Butcher. Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 432 ; Da 
Cunha’s Chaul, 49. 

3 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 48. 
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men and ammunition, that they were able to break the force of CHAPTER 19. 

the siege, hy holding some of the outlying fortilied buildings, pi®CTs 

among wliich are mentioned the Franciscan monastery, the Cheul. 

Church of the Dtjminicans, and the Misericordia. The Francis- History; 

can monastery was the first to be attacked and after standing a five 

days’ bombardment the garrison was safely withdrawn. For a 

month the siege was closely pressed, the walls were breached in 

many places, and the garrison reduced to defend themselves in 

separate houses. Still they were reinforced from time to time, 

and kept up so lively a defence,, that for five months the siege 

made little progress. At last, on the 29th of June, a general 

assault was ordered. Many of the outworks' were taken, but they 

were reemered and, after fighting till evening, the enemy had to 

retire with the loss of 3-000 men. As both sides were anxious for 

peace, a treaty was made and the Ahmadnagar king withdrew.^ 

After the siege (1577) the Portuguese repaired their defences and 
raised fortifications along the somhern shore. At this time the 
prosperity of the citv was at its highest. Of all places on the coast 
Ceul had the greatest number of .ships from the Red Sea and 
Ormuz as well as coasting traders." In 1583 the Dutch traveller 
Jean Hugucs de Linschot described ‘Chaul’ as a fortified city with 
a good harbour and famous for trade. Tt was well known to the 
merchants of Cambay, Sind, Bengal, Ormuz, Maskat and the 
shores of the Red Sea. The merchants were rich and powerful 
owning a great number of ships. Rice, peas and other pulses 
butter, oil, and cocoanuts were plentiful, also ginger but of a kind 
little esteemed, Ihere were also some but not many cotton 
fabrics. Many Gujaratis and Cambay Banias had settled in 
Ceul. They dealt in rice, cotton and indigo, especially in precious 
stones in which they were very skilful. In arithmetic the Banias 
surpassed all Indians and even the Portuguese. Near Ceul was a 
city inhabited from ancient times by the people of the country, 
which had a great manufacture of silks. The raw silk was brought 
from China and worked into robes. Beds, chairs, and cabinet 
were also made in this city in admirable style and a covering 
given 'them with lac of all colours. The air was good, the climate 
cool and the most healthy in the whole of Indial About J58b, 
the Venetian traveller, Caesar Frederick*, noticed the two cities 
of Ceul, the Portuguese city at the mouth of the harbour very 
strongly walled, 'and the Moor city a mile and a half up the river 
Both were sea ports with great trade. The imports were, from 


1 Accordinjf to Ferishta the Ahmadnagar king had to raise the siege owing to 
the treachery of his officers who were bribed especially by presents of wine (Briggs, 
III. 254). According to Faria-y-Souza the Moors feared a woman who went before 
the Portuguese in the fight, so bright that she blinded them. Many went to see 
her image in the church in Cheul and were converted and stayed there. Da Cunha’s 
Chaul, 54. 

2 Fitch in Harris, II, 207. 

3 Navigation, 17, 20-21, 73. 

4 Caesar Frederick was in India for over twenty years, from about 1563 to 1585, 
He was in Cambay twelve years after the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar (1573) and 
came from Gujarat to Cheul. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 344, 
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the Indian coast, coconuts’, spices, and drugs ; and from Portugal, 
Mckka, and China, sandals, raw and manufactured silk, velvet, 
scarlet cloth, and porcelain. The exports were to other parts of 
India, Malacca, Macao in China, Ormuz, East Africa, and Portu¬ 
gal. iron, borax, assafoctida, corn, indigo, opium, silk of all kinds, 
and an infinite quantity of cotton goods, white, painted, and 
printed. Of local industrii's there was the weaving of great 
quantities of silk cloth, and the manufacture of paltry glass beads 
which were sent in large numbers to Africa.® 


In 1592 (A. H. 1000)® Biirhiin Nizam II (1590-1594) of Ahmad- 
nagar, who seems to have had some dispute with the Portuguese 
Viceroy, sent a force to Ceul and ordered a fort to be built ai 
Korle*. When the fort was finished his troops began to annoy 
the Portuguese, battering the walls of the Portuguese fort from 
across the river. At the same time the country to the north of 
Portuguese Ceul was invested, and, in spite of brilliant sallies, the 
Ahmadnagar guns made great breaches in the Ceul walls. But. 
as before, the garrison received constant supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments from sea. On the 4th of September 1594 the governor, 
Alvarode Abranches, at the head of 1,500 Portuguese and ns many 
trusty natives, crossed over in small boats, and landing on the 
Korle shore, pressed on, and aided by the lucky chance of a dead 
elephant blocking the gate took the forth This brilliant success 


* Frederick (Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 344-345) enlarges on the coco palm , the 
most useful tree in the world. Of its timber they built houses and ships, and of its 
branches bedsteads, its nuts yielded from the outer rind oakum, from the inner shell 
spoons, and from the kernel wine, sugar and nil, its bark yielded cord, and its leaves 
sails and mats. 'There was a great number of cocoa-palms in the country between 
Cheul and Goa, and from Kochin and Kananor there came to Cheul every year 
fifteen large ships laden with cured nuts .and sugar. 

®, Kerr’s Voyages, V'T 153. 206, 474. About the same time (November 1584) 
Cheul was visited by Ralph Fitch, John Newburv', William T.,ccds the jeweller, and 
James Story the painter, the first Knglisli merchants who came to India. Fitch’s 
account is much the same as Frederick’s. He speaks of a great trade in all kinds of 
spices, drugs, silk raw' and manufactured, sandals, ivory, much China work, and a 
great deal of cocoanut sug.ar. (Kalduv't, II. 382). Besides llie Portuguese traffic 
there was a large Musalnian trade with Mekka bringing many European goods and 
sending .away opium, indigo and other articles (Ditto. 384-398). The trade in 
horses, though not noticed by these travellers, was still important. Do Couto, 
XIII. 165. 

There would seem to liave been a strong lain and Gujarat Wani element among 
the merchants of Cheul as Fitch describes the Gentiles as having a very strange 
order among them. They worshipped the cow and greatly esteemed the dung of 
the cow to paint the walls of their houses. They killed nothing, not so much as a 
louse, for they deemed it a sin to kill anything. 'I’hcy ate no flesh, hut lived upon 
roots, rice, and milk. When the husband died the widow was burned with liim if 
.she was^alive ; if she refused to hum her head was shaven and there was never any 
accoutit made of her after. They say, if they should be buried, it were a great sin, 
for, of their bodies, there would come many worms and other vermin, and when 
their bodies were consumed those worms would lack sustenance which were a sin, 
therefore they will he burned. In Cambay, he adds, they will kill nothing, nor have 
anything killed •, in the town they have hospitals to keep lame dogs and cats and for 
birds. They will give meat to the atUs. Fitch in Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 384. 

3 Borne Portuguese authorities give 1594, Da Cunha’s Chaul, 42; Faria-y-Souza 
gives 591. Kerr, VI. 474. 

4 Briggs’ Feri.shta, ill. 284. 

5 Details are given under Korlai. In 1590 Ismael of Ahmadnagar sustained 
ftevere defeat at the hands of the Portuguese. Waring’s Maratha,s, 49. 
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raised the name of the people of Ccul high among the Portuguese. 
They were graiite^l the right to choose their judge or Ouveidor. 
and liad other municipal powers conferred on them. 

In spite of the decline of the Portuguese,'Ccul was still prosper¬ 
ous. Its power at sea was unchallenged, its trade was great and 
gainful, and the city was safe from attack and full of magnificent 
buildings^ Soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Ceul was visited by the French traveller Francois Pyrard (1601- 
1608'). He described the town and fortress of Portuguese Ccul 
as quire different from Daman and Bassein, because the country 
was extremely rich, abounding in valuable goods, which mer¬ 
chants from all parts of India and the east, chiefly Hindus and 
idolaters, came to seek. The climate was healthy and living was 
cheap. Portuguese Ccul was very strong, and Upper Ccul was a 
great centre of manufacture with very deft and hard working 
craftsmen who ^nade a great number of chests and chinese-like 
cabinets very rich and well wrought, and beds and couches lacq¬ 
uered in all colours. There was also a great ^ weaving^ industry, 
abundance of beautiful cotton fabrics, and a still more irnportant 
manufacture of silk, far better than China silk, that supplied both 
the Indian and Goa markets, where it was highly appreciated and 
made into fine clothing'. On the fall of Ahmadnagar in 1600 
upper Ceul passed to the Fmperor Akhar and was called NIamalc 
Mortezahad. Three years later Malik Ambar regained the bulk 
of the Ahmadnagar dominions for the young king, Murtuza 
Nizam Shah II. But his power did not pass within sixteen miles 
of Ceul. The Muliammedan city remained for some years 
longer in the hands of a governor or malik, who held it from the 
MoghaP. Pyrard describes the Prince or Malik of Musalman 
Ceul as a gciod friend to the Porrugue.se, very strong and famous, 
with a great number of elephants. When he wished to eat he 
summoned a number of beautiful women, some of whom sang 
and played, while others rook a piece of coloured cloth and tore 
it into .shreds, eacli taking a shred and wearing it as a sash 
After these pleasures rlie Prince made them all withdraw and set 
himself to sleep by deeply meditating on the emptiness and 
uncertainty of life. 


CHAPTER 19 

Place$. 

Chsul. 

History. 


In the beginning of the seventeenth century the effect of the 
pas.sing of the rule of the sea from the Portuguese to the Dutch 
was soon felt at Ceul. In 1609 the governor of Upper Ceul was 
bold enough to fir a fleet of thirty padaos to cruise against the 


* Almost all of the building?, were finished before the close of the sixteenth 
centnry. The chief dates are : the Castle 1524 ; the Cathedral, 1534 ; the Church 
of the Franciscan^, 1534; the Church and convent of the Dominicans, 1549; the 
House of Mercy, 1550; the south face of the Town Walls, 1577 ; and the Church, 
convent, and college of Jesuits, 1580. 

^ In 1599 Foulke GreN'il in his Memoir mentions Choule as one of the five 
kingdoms of Malabar. Bruce’s Ann.als, I. 125. 

3 Viagen dc Francisco Pyrard, Xova (jloa, 1862. II. 227; About this time Keel¬ 
ing, captain of the third voyage of the East India Company, heard at Socotra that 
Chaul was a good safe port and a rich trading town. Kerr, V’lII. 208. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 315 ; Viagen de Francisco Pyrard, II. 227: Voyage do 
Francois Pyrard, II. 165, 166. 
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19. Portuguese, and in 1611 some Musalman outlaws found their 
way into Ceuh and murdered the Captain, Baltazar RehcUo d’ 
Ahncide. In 1612. in revenge for the injury done to their fleet 
near Surat, a Moghul force laid waste the country round Ceul. 
besieged the town, and had to he fought ofl. at considerable cost. 
The succession of Ruy Frcire d’ Andrade, a judicious and popular 
Covernnr, for a time repaired the fortunes of Ceul, and two 
favourable treaties were made with the Moghal and with Nizam 
Shah. During this time Malik Ambar had succeeded in regain¬ 
ing Upper Ceul. Tn 16I.S a treaty of friendship was concluded 
with the Poriuguese. and promises passed that neither the 
Fngli.‘-'h nor the Dutch should be allowed to settle at Cciil. In 
January 1617 the treaty was renewed, and it was agreed that the 
gardens between the towns should belong to the Portuguese’, 

A ferv years later the Italian traveller, Pietro Della Valle, twice 
visited Ceul, in March-xApril 1623 and in Novembcr-Dccembcr 
1625. He dcscrihcd the entrance as commanded on the right by 
the famous hill known as II \Iorro de Cliaul or the hill of Ceul. 
wl’icli liad originally been a Mu.salman fort and since its capture 
had Ir'cu greatly strengthened bv the Portuguese. Inside of the 
rock the river wound among hills and between low shores. Neat 
the city it formed a safe roomy port \vitb deep water so dose to 
bank that from a small galley you could step a shore by a gang- 
wayl Of the fortification.s or of the size and condition of the 
town Della Valle gives little information. He notices tljat the 
Cathedral in tlie south-east corner of the Portuguese settlement 
was nor enclosed within the walls. The Portugtiesc were still on 
friendly terms with Nizam Shah and his governor Malik Ambar, 
the rulers of Upper Ceul. But the .sea was infested by Malah.ar 
pirates who crowded round the mouth of the Ceul river in such 
numbers that even Portuguese ships of war were afraid to face 
them’. Ceul had lately (1623) sullcrcd a severe blow by the 
destruction of Portuguese power at Ormuz. Della Valle gives 
no details about the tracle of the port, but has passing reference 
to fleer.s of .small vessels from Goa and Bassein and larger vessels 
from the Persian Gulfk 

On the 2nd of December 1625 Della Valle went to see. the town 
of the Moors subject to Nizam Shah and his officer Malik Ambar. 
It was called Chaiil de Riba or Uj)per Ceul. There were two ways 
of going from Portuguese to Musalman Ceul. One way was by 


* O. Chronista dc Tissuary, IV. 6-7. 

^ Viaggi di Pietro Delia Valle, Venice 1667. part III. pp. 133, 136. 

3 The Italian traveller Gemclli Carcri (1695) has the following note on the 
Malabar piratc.s or Malabiirs as they were generally called. The.se pirates who 
belong to sea'cral nations. Moors, Gentiles, jervs, and Christians, fall upon all they 
meet with a great number of boats full of men. They live under several monarchs 
in the country that stretches from M.aunt Delhi in the south of Kanara. to Madras- 
apatam. They take poor p issengers, and, lest they should ha\’e swallowed their 
gold, give them a potion, whicli makes them aigest. all they have in their bodies, 
which done they .search the stinking excrements to find the precious metal. Chur¬ 
chill’s Voyages IV, 201. 

♦ Viaggi, III. 409. 
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and along a beautiful road between palm-Tree®, meadows, and 
forests of fruit trees ; but this was long way round to the market 
and more thickly built parts of Musalman Ccul, The other way 
was across a tongue of water that ran inland from the main 
creek. At high tide it was easy to pass in a canoe or nlmadia 
dug out of a single piece of timber. At low tide you had to 
cross on men’s shoulders who were stationed there for the purpose 
and Were called Horses. The market was on the further shore of 
this water. Close to the market the ground was rhickly peopled 
by Musalmans and Hindus, hut chiefly by Hindus. There were 
many shops where could be had all the necessaries of lilc, country 
cloth, and line muslins, and other articles which came to Ceui 
from many parts of the interior. Beyond the neighbourhood td 
the market and the shop the houses were scattered, surrounded 
by gardens or rather groves of palms and other fruit trees. The 
trees were tall and handsome, covering beautiful wide roads with 
delightful shade. At a little distance from -the market was a 
large pound surrounded by flights of stone siens and called the 
Nave Nagher pond ; Tattle Nave Nagher. The Musalman (piartcr 
was close to the market along the river hank. There they had 
mosques, hot baths which the Hindus did not use as they washed 
in the ponds in the sight of all, graveyards, a custom house, a 
court of justice or divan, and all other Government buildings. 
Most of the Hindus lived at some distance from the market among 
the trees. They had several temples, one of the chief of which 
was dedicated to Jagadamhd (the World Mother) said to he the 
same as Laksmi. Another temple was dedicated to Amrte.HVdtr 
who was said to be the same as Mahadev, and, as in Cambay, was 
worshipped under the form of a Ting or a sort of a round slone. 
There were other temples, among them one of Narayan, but the 
most highly esteemed temple was one of Ramesvar far from tlte 
market wrcrc the thickly peopled tract being along the land route 
to Portuguese Ceulk 

This was a fine temple with a large masonry pond where the 
people used to come to bathe and play and worship. Many 
women washed in the pond, some of them young and handsome, 
and took no pains to hide themselves from passer.sby. Many 
washermen and women also used to come to the pond and wash 
clothes. Between Ramesvar temple and Lower or Portuguese 
Ceul, the road lay through beautiful fields, gardens, and palm 
groves belonging to the Portuguese. It then passed close to the 
sea-shore where were hamlets of fishers. The counti'y was level 
and very pleasant for travelling, either on foot or in carriages 
like those of SuratT At the back of Upper Ceul bv the way that 
led to the inland parts, were some not very high hills. 

In 1621, according to Portuguese accounts. Adil Khan of Bija- 
pur took possession of Upper Ceul, and soon after gave it to the 
Moghal.s^. 

* Details are given below under objects. 

® Della Valle stayed in Cheui from November 25th to December 17. 

U O. Cbro!). de Th, 1. 95. 
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CHAPTER 19* In 1634, Antonio Bocnrro, the King’s Chronicler’, described the 
PlacTs* mouth of the river as blocked with a sand-bank to the north, but 
Cheul. with a channel to the south-east which at low water had a depth 

History. Qf riot more than seven feet and at high water about thirteen feet 

and a halfk Inside of the bar there was depth and room for 
many barks to enter without fear of damage. Portuguese Ceul 
was surrounded by a wall with nine bastions four of them with 
redoubts (revezes). The northern suburbs were also able to defend 
themselves. 

The commandant of the fort lived in an enclosure with dressed 
stone walls in which also was the jail. Besides the citadel there 
Were 200 Portuguese and fifty Native Christian houses, good 
upper storied buildings of stone and mortar. Each of these fami¬ 
lies had one slave able to carry arms. Formerly there had been 
more slaves, but they had fled to the land of the Moors’. Outside 
the walls, in some coco gardens and plantations, w'ere 500 married 
men of black Christians and Gentiles. Some of them wcie skilled 
craftsmen and others were Caiidris who went up palm-trees and 
took the fruit; these had greatly helped the Portuguese in their 
wars with the Musalmans. In the city were two magazines, a 
state magazine and a city magazine, with stores of powder, balls, 
and other munitions, enough for any trouble, and to spare for 
Goa and all other cities. The State establishment in Ceul in¬ 
cluded the Captain, a European nobleman, with a sergeant and 
eight privates and two torch-bearers, a factor who was also sea- 
sheriff and commissary-general with four messengers and a torch- 
bearer, a factor’s clerk, a judge, a police superintendent with six 
constables, a master of the watch, a magistrate with six messen 
gers, a jailor, a porter, a high constable, and six bombardiers. 
Inside the walls of Ceul were seven religious buildings, the Cathe¬ 
dral. the Hospital or Miscricordia, the Jesuit church of St. Paul’s 
and the Jesuit monastery, and the churches and monasteries of 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians. Outside of the 
walls were three churches, the church of St. Sebastian, the parish 
church of St. John, and a Capuchin church of the Mother of 
God. Towards the support of these religious establishments the 
king paid about Rs. 2,^8, (Xeraphins 4,897) a yeari. 

Against expenses amounting to about Xeraphins 13,882 thei. 
was a revenue of almiit Xeraphins 70,000 chiefly from taxes on 
foreign merchants, shroffage and brokerage, excise duties on 

f O. Chron. de Tis, IV. 17—21. 

^ Seven feet is eight to nine palms, the palm being cither nine or ten inches, 
the Portuguese mch being larger than the English inch, Thirteen and a half feet is 
three brasses of eighteen palms e.vdi. This makes the brass about four feet; in other 
passages the brass is six feet or a fathom. Dr. G. Da Cunha. 

, 3 Probably from fe.ar of the Inquisition, The Jesuits were then all-powerful 

in Cheul. 

The details are to the seven religious builoings inside the walls, the Cathe¬ 
dral Rs. 260, the House of Mercy Rs. 283, the King’s hospital Rs, 333, the Jesuit’s 
monstry Rs. 420, the Augustinian’s Rs. 250, the Franciscan's Rs. 183, and the 
Domican’s Rs. 513. To the three churches without the walls, Rs. 132, St. John’s 
Rs. 60, St. Sebastian’s Rs. 60, and the Mother of God Rs. 12., 
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opium, tobacco and spirits, and the tribute of Upper Ceul‘. The CHAPTER 19 . 
finances were not flourishing. The Upper Cciil trilnitc of Places, 

Rs. 4,650 was badly paid. I'he Moghals had taken most of the Cheul, 

kingdom of the Malik, that is, of Malik Arnbar the Ahmadnagar History^ 
minister, and as the Ccul people had revolted, there was no one 
from whom the Portuguese could recover their tribute. The 
other revenues were also failing : trade was- declining and the 
Dutch were masters of the sea. It was proposed to introduce 
fresh customs rates estimated to yield a yearly revenue of Xera- 
phins 25,000. This after meeting Xeraphins 13,882 the cost of 
Ceul and of the Korlai garrison, would leave a balance of Xera¬ 
phins 27,716 to be sent to Goa'. Unlike the Portuguese of Daman 
and Bassein, whose wealth was almost all in land, the Portuguese 
of Ceul lived by trade and shipping. The chief ports to which 
the vessels of Ceul traded were, besides the Portuguese settle¬ 
ments, Cambay in Gujarat, Maskat and Basrah in the Persian 
Gulf, Mozambique in East Africa, Manilla in the Philippine 
Islands, and Chinese ports. The chief articles of trade were fine 
goldbordcred Deccan cloth for which there was much demand in 
Persia, glass beads, iron, silk, rice, wheat and vegetables^ As far 
as weather went their small trading craft or row-boats might 
have traded with Cambay at any time during the fair season. 

But the sea was so infested by pirates that Ceul vessels never 
sailed except in large companies and under the escort of ships-of. 
war. They did not make more than two voyages in the season. 

To Cambay they took cocoanuts, bctelnuts, cinnamon, pepper, 

and all the other drugs of the south, cloves, nutmeg and mace, 

besides such Chinese products as pao the great, bamboo, porcelain, 
and tutenag. From Cambay they brought cotton cloth, opium, 
and indigo. They also traded with Maskat and Basrah, leaving 
Ceul at any lime between October and the end of April, and 
returning generally in September and October, or in March, April 
and May*. The vessels were pinnaces or pataxos and galliots. 

TTiey took rice, Cambay cloth, cocoanuts, and cocoa kernels, and 
brought horses, almonds, and dates. To Mozambique a pinnace 
went every January laden with Cambay cloth, black kanakins, 
and a great quantity of gla.ss beads from the Deccan or Bala 
Chat. It brought back ivory, gold and Kafir slaves. I'he export 

of glass beads yields a high profit and wa.s a monopoly of the 

captain of Ceul. To China there went Cambay cloth, linen, 
almonds and raisins from Maskat frankincense and pucho^ and 

1 The details were from Ormuz and Cambav merchants Rs. 1,400 (Patakocs 
700) opium Rs. 1,120 (Patakocs 500) markets Rs. 670 (Patakoes 325), brokeraRe and 
measuring Rs. 6,000 (Patakoes 3,300) tobacco Rs. 19,226 (Patakoes 9,613) spirits 
Rs. 2,000 (Patakoes 1,000) and tribute from Upper Cheul Rs. 4,650 (I.arines 28,000). 

O. Chron. de. Tis IV. 17—21. 

2 O. C.'hron. cle I'is. IV. 35. 

3 O, Chron, dcTis. III. 221. 

4 'Phis is for naman which he says is the same as Cheul. O. Chron de Tis 

III. 196. 

5 Pucho. better known as Putchuk. is the fr.agrant root of the Aucklanclia 
coslus w hich is exported from Calcutta and Bombay to China, the Red Sea and the 
Pertian Ciulf w'here it is used as a medicine antt as incense. The plant is a native 
of Kashmir .and was well known to the Greeks and Romans as Kostus (Sanskrit 
Kushta). 7 he author o/ the Periplus (A. D. 247) call.s it by that name and notices 
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19. a Cambay wood that served tor many purposes, and to Manilla, 
besides the articles sent to China much wheat flour and iron. 
This iron came in large quantities to Ceul from the Deccan. It 
was so thick that it served for heavy articles such as anchor, the 
small guns called falcons, and for nails. The time for starting for 
Manilla and China was between the end of March and the end 
of May', 

Upper Ceul, on the mainland about a quarter of a league cast 
of Portuguese Ceul, was a city of the Moors without walls of 
fortifications. There were about 3,000 fighting men, many of 
them Moors. The chief craftsmen were silk-weavers w'ho made 
silks of all kinds. There were also cabinet makers and makers 
of inlaid work". 

Shortly after this (1636) in concluding a treaty of peace with 
the king of Bijapfir, the Moghal Emperor handed over all the 
Ahmadnagar possessions in the Konkan. Upper Ceul did not 
long remain under Bij;Tpur. About ten years later (1648) Sivaji 
overran the Koiikan, and though in 1655 he had to give up his 
conquests, he soon recovered them, and by 1672 had reduced 
Musahnan Ceul to ruin and finally taken possession of it\ Mean¬ 
while, by the decay of Portuguese power and the establishment 
of the English at Bombay (1666) Portuguese Ceul had lost almost 
all its trade and wealth. In 1674 Oxenden, the English ambas¬ 
sador to SivajT ut Raygad, stopped at Ceul, but as he arrived 
during the night he could not enter the Portuguese city as the 
gates were shut and a watch set. He passed the night in the 
small church of St. Sebastian's in the suburbs. Next afternoon 
about three he went to Upper Ceul, a town belonging to the Raja, 
that is, to Sivaji. In former times this city had been a great 
mart of all Dcccan commodities, but it was totally ruined in the 
late wars between the Moghals and Sivaji who.se arms had plun¬ 
dered and laid it waste. Still it was the seat of a Maratha 
Subheclar, a per.son of quality, who commanded Nagothana, 
Pen, Thai and the other countries opposite Bombayk As late as 
1668 the weavers of Ceul are mentioned as making 5,000 pieces of 

that it was exported both from Barbarikon oh the Indus and through Ujjain from 
Barygaza or Broach. (McCrindle’s Periplus, 20,122). It probably went to Rome 
as both Propertius (R. C. 51) and Horace (B. C. 6> I B C. Fj) notice kostu'; as a valuable 
incense (Balfour’s Encyclopaedia of India, IV. 739). In 1583 Linschot (Navigation, 
135) identifies pucho with kostus and notices that pucho is a Malay word. He says 
that it came to Cambay from Sitor and Mandor, apparently Chitor and Mandu in 
Malwa, where it was probably brought, as to Ujiiin in earlier times, from Kashmir 
and the Indus Valley, From Cambay it was exported to Malacca and China. In 
the beginning of the present century Milburn (Oriental Commerce, I, 290) notices 
putchuk as an article sent in large quantities from Western India to China, 
The plant, Aucldanaia costus, of which putcho or putchok is the root, has been identi¬ 
fied by Drs. Boyle and Falconer. Balfour’s Encyclopaedia, IV 733-739, Yule’s Marco 
Polo, II, 332. 

J O. Chron. de Tis. IV. 33. 

3 O. Chron. de Tis. IV. 35. 

3 Elphinstone’s History, 566. In 1666 Thevemt (Voyages, V. 243-9) des¬ 
cribes Cheul as hard to ente^ but very safe, sheltered from every kind of weather. 
The town was pretty and defended by a strong citadel on the top of a hill called by the 
Europeans II Morrode Ciaul. Ogilby’s (Atlas, V. 243) account (1670) is taken from 
Varthema (1503) who described it as a country yielding everything except raisins,, 
nuts, and chestnuts,and with numerous oxen, cows, and horses. 

4 Fryer’s New Account, 77. 
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taffaties a year'. The want of security at Ceul was of great ad¬ 
vantage to Bombay. Efforts were made to induce the silk-weavers 
and the other skilled craftsmen of Ceul to .settle in Bombay ; the 
first street in Domi)ay was built to receive them ; and their des- 
cendents of several castes, coppersmiths, w'cavers, and carpenters 
are still in Bombay, known as Ceviilis. thus preserving the correct 
name of their old home. In 1681, Upper Ceul was pillaged by 
the Sidi, and S.ambbaji, enraged that the Portuguese had made 
no effort to stop him, attacked Portuguese Ceul, but was 
powerless against its strong guns and walls'. Not daunted by 
the failure, he constructed a fort which came to he known 
.as Rajkot and at the same time asseiuhled a fleet lo protect 
the place from enemy's attack. In spite of his ell on s the 
Portuguese' sueeecdcd in landing reinlnrcemcnfs, and, on Uecem- 
ber 24, 1683, Samhhaji had to raise the siege. In 1694 sf)me of 
the Portuguese were driven our of the open country by the Moghal 
army, and forced to seek shelter in Ceul. It was enclosed by 
good walls and other works and furni.shed with excellent cannon, 
hut it had lost its trade and was iniseiahly pooi''. In spite of its 
poverty, the constant danger of a Manltha aitatk foited the Portu¬ 
guese to strengthen their fortilicarions and main la in an efficient 
garrison. The report of Andre Ribcho Coiintinho. who in 1728 
made an official inspection of Poriugiiese Ceul, shows that since 
1634 the fortifications had been so improved as to be juactkally 
rchiiilt, and, except that the .sea had ctiused some damage to the 
west face, the works were in exctllent order. Ceul was the most 
considerable fort in the province- of the north. 1n shape it was 
fifteen sided and had eleven hasiions and loui- outworks. It was 
armed by fifty-eight three to forty pouitder guns besides pc'clt'ciors 
which threw stone shot. The g.'urison cunskned of three com¬ 
panies of sixty two men each, Tlicse were nominally si.)ldiers but 
there were many fishing boat captains, palm-tappers, and artillery¬ 
men who were paid Rs. 2 (Xeraphins 4) a montli and ranked as sol¬ 
diers. The rich well-peopled suburb to the north of the town- 
wall had been strengthened by an outwork armed with nineteen 
guns and garrisoned by two companies of the same stvle of men 
as the fort garrison. There were also 234 Bbandari or palrn- 
tapper soldiers, deserving men who had shown the greatest 
bravery in the late war with Ai'igres'. 

When Basscin fell to the Marathas in 1739 the Portuguese were 
unable to hold Ceul. They offered Ceul and Korlai fort to the 
English, who, though they had been unfriendly before the siege 
of Bassein. had helped the Portuguese with money during the 
siege, and,, at considerable expcn.se. had maintained the Bassein 
garrison during the rains of 1739 in Bombay. The English had 
no troops to garrison Ceul, but they accepted the Portuguese 
offer, trusting by the cession of tho.se places to gain the goodwill 

' Bruce’s Annals, II, 241. 

2 Bruce’s Annals, 11. 60. 

3 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 243, and Gemelli Careri (1695) in Chmchill’s 
Voyages, IV. 200. Hamilton notices that it had, formerly been a noted place of 
trade especially for fine embroidered quilts. 

4 O. Chron, de Tis. (1866) I. 35, 59. 
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of the Mariithas, and hoping to he able to- arrange terms between 
the Marathas and the Portuguese. The Portuguese placed thcii 
interests in the hands of the linglish, and though the Marathas 
were exacting and demanded extreme concessions, it was arrang' 
ed, mainly through the efiorts of the Angle-Portuguese represen¬ 
tative Captain Inchbird, that the Marathas should leave the Goa 
district of Salsette, and that, till they left, Ceul should be held ty 
the Portuguese. The articles of peace were signed on the Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1740, and Ccul was finally given over to the Marathas in 
November when all Christians who could afford to move went to 
Goa^ 

Under the Marathas, Ccul in no way regained its former impor¬ 
tance. In 1750 Tieflenrhalcr calls it Tscliaul and notices it as a 
city and fortress once Portuguese, that went to the Marathas in 
1739'. About tlic same time Gross notices that there was a Dutch 
factory at CeuP In April 1777 a Fiench ship came to Ccul with 
Chevalier de St. Lul)in. He received a handsome escort and went 
to Poona where he was well treated* The ship's loading, consist¬ 
ing of artillery, ffre-anns, copper, and cloth, was landed at Ceul, 
and the French were allowed free use of the port\ In 1778 (19th 
January) it was further agreed that the French should hold Ccul, 
that they might introduce tKJops and artillery"'. Even as late as 
1781 Upper Ceul is called :i considerable seaport'', and in 1786 nego¬ 
tiations were renewed for its transfer to the Frenchh 

Ceul is among the prettiest and most interesting places in the, dis¬ 
trict. It lies close to the coast, on the north or rigln bank of the 
Rohii or Kundalika river. It is l)ouiidcd by a broken range of low 
hills on the north-cast, by the sea on the west, and by the I^ohn 
river on the south and south east. Almost the whole of Ccul is a 
great shady palm grove. It is h.eaiirifully w'ooded and well water¬ 
ed, with a row of ponds at the foot of the hills, and, in the palm 
gardens, numerous wells worked by Persian wheels About halt 
a mile from the extreme west of the Revdanda shore a short creek 
runs north from the Rolia river, and forms a salt swamp, thickly 
covered with mangrove bu.shcs. about half a mile broad and halt 
a mile long, and seamed by one or two winding muddy channels, 

Ceul lies about seven miles to the south-east on Alibag-Rcv- 
danda Road, which is regularly .served by State Transport Service. 
Most of the way lies through shady palm groves, about a mile 
from the coast. Viewing Ceul from sea, to the south of Alibag 
there stretches on the left a line of white sand with a deep fringe 
of palms, and behind the palms a broken range of low bare hills 
roughly lying as high as 553 to the east and 423 in the west. To 

^ Bombay Quarterly Review, IV. 87-88, Da Cuiiha’a Chaul and Bassein,* 71 • 
Low’s Indian Navy, I. 1! 2. 

^ Description Historique et Geogtaphique dc 1’ Inde, I. 412. 

3 Voyage, 1. 305. 

4 Account of Bombay (1781), 116, 120. 

s Account of Bombay, 143. In Bomb.ry much uneasiness v/as caused by this 
cession of Cheul to the French. That the treaty was no light affair appears from 
Nana Fadnis’ letter, dated 13th May 1778, in which he procured th e French alliance 
‘to punish a nation who had naised an insoleiu head and whose measure of injustice 
was full’. St. Lubin was promised an estate in the Deccan, and the French were to 
get 20 lakhs and 10 ships, and, if they attacked Bombay, Rs. 20 lakhs more. 

6 Account of Bombay, 23. 

7 Grant Duff’s Marathas 399 
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the east, tlie highest point, is crowned by the shrine of Dattatraya, chapter 19. 
and the white temple of Ilihglaj sliiiies half way np the south-east 
face. To the south, from the sea, rises the square fortified top of Cheol. 
the Korlai rock (271) stretching in front of the river mouth, and Description, 

sheltering it from south-west storms. In 19.S9 a lighthouse was 
constructed at the foot of this hill to guide steamers passing by 
Nearing the Roha river, on the left, two lines of high stone walls 
mark the north and west faces of tlie great fort of Portuguese, 
which is also known as the Agar Kot or Palm garden hurt. The 
s|)ace enclosed hv the walls is a mass of green palms. Near the 
north-west corner of the w’alls a gray mound of sea sand is heaped 
to the battlements by tlie strong northerly bree/.es of the dry 
season. The west wall is breached by the sea at many places. At 
the motith of the river the channel keeps to the right close under 
the Korle, which with steep hare sides rises to the south, its 
narrow northern slope being flariked with walls and crossed by 
three lines of fortifications between the .sea and the cenfral fortifi¬ 
ed top. Beyond the Korle rock lies a low belt of rice and palm 
land in winch is hid the village of Korle. Behind Korle village 
the Jahjira hills rise over 800 feet from the river hank steep and 
richly wooded. The river mouth at first stretches to the south¬ 
east, it then slightly bends to the cast, and again winds to tlie south¬ 
east, passing out of sight behind the JanjTra and Roha hills. To 
the south stretches a liank of brown satid ctivcrerl above high tide 
with sand, bind-weed (Hcremitus arenarius) and low liushcs. Above 
the hushes runs the long south face of the fort wall covered, in 
many places, with figs and other climbing shrubs. Near the cen¬ 
tre at the Sea Gate rise the massive ruin.s of the citadel or Ceul 
castle. Further cast outside of the wall is the tiled roof of the 
Customs House. Mo.st of the larger fishing and trading craft are 
drawn dose to the beach, round the point of sand, which forms 
the western hank of the Ceul swamp. Recently the construc¬ 
tion of a Jetty has been undertaken that will provide landing 
facilities to boats of small tonnage. 

Except the Portuguese ruins in Ceul, the Musalman mosque, 
baths, and castle of Rajkot and the Buddhist caves in the south 
and south-west faces of the Ceul hills, for so historic a jtlace, Ceul 
has few objects of interest. The scantiness of old remains is due 
to three causes. Most of the buildings were probably of timber 
and have disappeared. The old stone Hindu buildings have been 
destroyed by the Musalrnans and by the Portuguese and in both 
cases the latter buildings are-so overlaid with mortar that it is diffi¬ 
cult to discover even the fragments of the old masonry. The third 
reason is that Ceul. though a leading centre of trade, was gene¬ 
rally, as described by Barbosa (about 1514), an emporium or a fair 
rather than a capital. Still, though its remains are neither numc- 
rou.s nor important, the sea and the sandy beach, the winding 
palm-fringed river, the Korlai rock and the wooded Janjira hills 
arc so beautiful, and the palm groves and gardens are so fresh, 
cool and shady, that it all goes to make a very lovable .sight. 

The walls of the Portuguese or Agar Fort had a circuit of one Portuguese Ruins, 
and a half miles and an average height of about twenty feet, with 
a parapet about twelve feet broad and a curtain wall about six feet 
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liigh. They enclosed a fil'rcen-sided space about 220 yards from 
north to south and 330 yards irorn east to west. There were two 
double gateways, the Land Gate on the north and the Sea Gate on 
tlic south. A third gate was added later by opening a passage lor 
the Alil)ag road through the north wall. All of these hut the sea 
gate to the south are in dilapidated condition. Besides the cur¬ 
tain wall which was pierced hw mtiskctrv, there are the remains of 
nine scmLcircular towers. On the north or land face, there were 
two large corner towers and two great outworks about thirty feet 
high which flank the north or Land Gateway. 


As rulers of the sea the PortiigiK;sc had little to fear from an 
attack from the west (»r the south. The walls and towers along 
those two sides, except at the south entrance gate, were therefore 
of no great strength. The cast being sheltered by the salt marsh, 
very massive fortilications were required. It w’as from the north 
that an enemy must attack. To protect the north side a great 
moat, about seven feet deep and seventeen paces wide, was dug 
across from the sea to the north-west corner of the Ccul creek ; two 
massive corner towers strengthened the east and west ends of ^hc 
north, wall ; and two great works, parallel to the north wall, flank¬ 
ed the north or Land Gateway 

These walls meant to defend the fort from the attacks of enemy 
have fallen down at many places. The damage done is so exten¬ 
sive that looking to the heaps of stones, one is liable to overlook 
the work they have done of iSraving the attacks of Muhainmedan.s. 

Though the dates of the building of the different parts of the 
fortifications of Ceul are nor all known., inscriptions and othei 
records show that the buildings extended over more than 200 
years, from about 1520 to 1721. The earliest piece of work was the 
fortifying of the factory or citadel between 1521 and 1.524. The 
next was the building of the fonified religious houses of the 
I'rauciscans in 15.>4 and of the Dominicans in 1549. Then follow¬ 
ed the forrilicarious along the south beach in 1577. The south¬ 
east corner of the wall was completed sometime between 1625 when 
the Cathedral was outside of the watH. and 1634 when it was inside 
of the -wall In December 163-1 Antonio Bocarro, the King’s 
Chronicler, described' the walls as containing nine bastions, Sam 
Pedro. Santa Cruz, Sam Paulo, Sanctiago, an unnamed bastion 
facing Sam Paulo, Sam Dinis, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, and 
a bastion over the Cazados or Married Men’s Gate. Sam Pedro, 
over the riycr, had a large gun called a camel and a pedreiro 
which threw stone balls weighing eighteen pounds; Santa Cruz 
and S. Paulo had no guns and were being filled with sand; Sancti¬ 
ago had a gun which thre-vv sixty-five pound iron shot and a 
camel which threw eighteen pound stone shot. This bastion had 
a redoubt {revez) armed with one iron piece. Another bastion in 
front of S. Paulo had a bra.ss colubrina coated inside with iron, 
which threw balls of sixteen pounds. This bastion had two 
redoubts, one which commanded the ground towards Sanctiago, 


» O. Chron. de Tis IV. 17 -^-l. 
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the other covering (facing?) the great gate. It had two place5 CHA PTER 19. 
from which bombards were thrown in one of which was a bronze Places, 

piece. S. Dinis, the next bastion, had no artillery, but in a re- Chbul. 

doubt facing the seashore was an iron pedreiro which threw Description, 
stones of fourteen pounds weight. The bastion Sam Francisco PoriugufM Ruins, 
which faced the sea had three metal pieces, an eagle throwing 
balls of forty pounds, a fifry-pounder cannon (called a rcforced 
cannon), and a tifly-pounder lion, all throwing iron halls. 1 he 
next bastion S. Domingos had no pieces. The bastion bver the. 

Married Men’s Gate or Cazados had a cannon which threw twenty- 
four-pound iron shot. Lastly in the landing place near the Cathe¬ 
dral were two fourteen-pound guns. These thirteen guns were all 
uncovered. Dorn Martim Affonsp had carried many of the guns 
to Malacca and the blanks were never filled. The walls were 
much under-armed. They were in the charge of the Jesuits, and 
additions seem to have been lately made as the city wall is said to 
enclose the Cathedral, which, nine years before, Della Valle 
noticed was outside of the walls. The walls were higher on the 
land side, that is to the north, where there was the risk of attack, 
than either on the seaside, the west, or on the fiver' side, the 
south and cast. The height of the land wall varied from twenty- 
eight to thirty-two feet (4j/2 to 5 brasses of ten palms each), and 
that of the sea and river walls from twenty to twenty-three feet 
(3-3)/j hrdises). The wall was topped by between five and seven 
feet of parapet. The thickness of the walls varied from ten feet 
at the base to six feet across the top. There was no ditch because 
there were large suburbs which could defend themselves. The 
form of the bastions varied and was not vfcry perfect. 

After 1634 much was done to improve and strengthen the forti¬ 
fications. The north gate was made by the Jesuits in 1635 and 
1636; the south gate was repaired in 1638; a small outwork was 
raised in front of the south gate about 1656: and the great north¬ 
west toWer was built in 1688. Several other additions were made, 
including the great outworks at the nonh-easr and the north-west 
corners of the wall and on each side of the north gate. The north 
wall was protected by a great moat and the north suburb was 
secured by a strong outwork. When and by whom these addi¬ 
tions were made is not known. Probably some of them, like the 
north gate, were the work of the Je.suits about 1636, when the part 
known as upper Ccul passed from friendly Ahmadnagar to hos¬ 
tile Bijapur. Other changes perhaps date, like part of the north¬ 
west tower, from 1688, when the Marathas were supreme on land 
and most dangerous rivals to the Portuguese at sea. Additions to 
the north-west corner were made as late as 1721. All the fortifi¬ 
cations were completed sometime before 1728. On the fifth of 
December of that year Andre Ribeiro Coutinho, who was sent by 
the Portuguese Goveminent to examine their forts, described the 
consrruction of the complete walls. The fortress had been rebuilt 
in modern style. It was fifteen-sided, the corners fortified by 
eleven bastions and four redoubts, armed with .fifty-eight three to 
forty pounders besides pedreiros or sionc-shot guns. Though the 
fortifications were in good order the sea was damaging the west 
wall. Between Sam Jacinto and Sam Luiz, apparently two bastions 
A-J061—4.7-A 
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CHAPTER 19. at the north-west corner which had been added since 1634, the 
Pla^s. walls were in need of repairs; the ditch probably on the north-west 

Chkul. Was in places filled with sand, and required an outwork or stockade 

Desenption. on the seaside to prevent further encroachment'. 

Portuguese Ruins. 

Frequent wars in and around Ceul had pulled doivn nearly all 
structures and buildings. Since the time it was finally captured 
by the British in the first half of the last century these structures 
arc lying uncared for. Invariably all the buildings are in a state 
of ruin. 

However, their description makes an interesting reading and 
hence their account has been given below as described about 1870. 

In examining the remains of Portuguese Ceul from the south or 
sea gateway, the first object of interest is a small ruined outwork in 
front of the walls. At the south-east corner of this low wall, on a 
slab about 4' 3" x 2' 3", is carved the figure of a warrior in military 
uniform, wearing the insignia of the order of Christ, and a rich 
sash or baldric over a coat of plaited mail, and, on his head, a 
plumed morion or open helmet. I'he face is broken. Under the 
figure are the letters EL RET IX) JOAO COARTO, that is the 
King Dom Joao the Fourth. This fixes the date at about 1656’^ 
On the right, over the fort walls, rises the massive ruined tower of 
Ceul castle. A few paces further is the circular arch of the outer 
gateway. Over the centre of the arch, is a slab with a crown and 
armorial bearings. Inside of the outer gate the entrance turns to 
the left through an oblong space enclosed by high walls. On the 
right-hand wall is a slab about two feet three inches .sc^uare, with 
a coat of arms of three stars and a mace, with the legend Ave 
Grasia Pea, apparently for Ave Maria Gratia Plena, Hail 
Mary full of grace. Below this coat of arms is an inscription, 
stating that the whole of the fortification along the beach was 
built in 1577 when Alexandre de Souza Freire was Captain of the 
fort". The arch of the inner gateway, like all other arches in the 
fort, is round. Over the centre of the arch arc carved a Maltese 
cross, and, under the cross, the Royal Arms of Portugal, with a 
globe about two feet in diameter on the (visitor’s) left symbolising 
the extent of Portugal’s power, and on the right three tied arrows, 
symbols of peace*. On the north wall, over the inner face of the 
second gateway, to the ca.st (visitor’s left) is a dab (about V 6" 
square) with a broken inscription apparently stating that the gate 
was under the protection of Our Lady of Sorrow\ On the right, 
on a part of the wall which has since been destroyed, was a slab 
with an inscription stating that the gate was repaired in 1638'. 
Close to the right a steep paved way leads about fifteen feet to the 

O. Chron. de Tis. I. (1866) 35, 59. 

^ A rough drawing of the figure is given in Bom. Gov. Sel. (New Scries) VII 

3. The Portuguese runs, Naer Ad 1577 I Sedo Capitao Ai.t.xANDRKin 

SovsA Freire, Daesta Fo Rtaleza i Sefasto Daesta FoRriKicASAt 
Addaaddapraiahdi.omaR. ' 

4 . Da Cunha’s Chaul, 80. 

5. The Portuguese runs, Esta Porta Coardans Dorove IIf Sva. 

6 . The Portuguese runs, Naur A De 1638 SERE DEFICOV ESTA PORTA 

A- 2061 — 47-11 
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rampart where are three old guns. The top of the wall is 10'6" 
broad and has a five feet high curtain pierced for musketry at 
intervals of about six feet. The height of the top of the curtain 
from the outside sand is about 22'6". From the top of the wall 
can be seen tbe Alibag road, with the small thatched houses of 
Agar Kot on cither side. Except the large ruined castle, close on 
the right, all the remains of Portuguese buildings arc hid in a great 
grove of coco and betel-palms, mixed with plantains, custard- 
apples and mangoes, and, at intervals, overtopped by huge banyan 
and pipal trees. 

Besides, by the winding Alibag road, the fort is intersected by 
many lanes and pathways, and is divided into numerous enclo' 
sures by irregular lines of loose stone walls. Each enclosure or 
garden has one or more wells, whose water is raised by a Persian 
wheel, and carried along masonry channels. About thirty yards 
north of the Sea Gate, a little to the south of a great banyan tree, 
a path to the right leads to a handsome gateway, over which is a 
cross and under the cross the Royal Arms of Portugal, and, in 
niches on either side, figures of St. Peter and St, Paul. This hand¬ 
some gateway gives entrance to a space about forty paces east and 
west by fifty-six paces north and south, encloLsed by ruined walls 
about twenty-five feet high which rise in the south-west in a 
massive ruined tower about fifty feet high. This walled enclosure 
is the factory of Ceul, built in 1516 and fortified between 1521 and 
1524, the (.‘Idest Portuguese building out of Goa. It is known as 
Chauvkoni Buruj or Four-cornered Tower. It was the Captain’s 
residence, half fortress, half palace ; and included a jail, which is 
still known as Tuning, the Portuguese iron/?o, now a common 
Indian word. 

Pas.sing back through the castle gateway, a path to the east, along 
the north wall of the castle, leads to the south-east corner of the 
fort; Outside of the east end of the castle, much overgrown with 
trees, arc tbe ruins of a magnificent church, a stretch about 150 
yards from east to west. The nave which is about 35 paces long and 
13 broad is enclosed by walls about 30 feet high. No trace of the 
roof remains, and a raised water channel runs down the centre of 
the nave. At the east end of the nave are the remains of channels 
about eight paces broad, and beyond the channels on the east rises 
the altar a ruined heap in a space about twelve yards square. 
These seem to be the ruins of the cathedral or Matriz of Ceul. 
Dr. Da Cunha notices that the Matriz was one of the earliest reli¬ 
gious buildings in Ceul. It dates from 1534, and was the work of 
the famous Franciscan' Friar Antonio do Porto’, who built it on 
the eastern margin of the river and called it Igreja de Nossa Sen- 
hora do Mar, Church of ‘Our Lady of the Sea’. It was at first a 
small church affiliated to St, Barbara’s, the church and convent of 
the Franciscans. Afterwards it was separated from the Franciscan 
church, was increased in size, and raised to the dignity of the 
Matriz or Sea of Ceul. In 1623 Della Valle notices that the first 


* Several details about the Apostle of Salsette are given in the Thana Statistical 
Account, Dombay Gazetteer, XIII, 201, 460. 461 note |, 
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thing he saw on landing was the great church or cathedral, outside 
the walls on the seashore. He went to hear a sermon in the 
Cathedral, which was the seat of a Bishop and a Vicar who had 
lately been driven from Ormuz', The south-east end of the forti- 
ficanons were completed before 1634. as, in that year, the Cathe¬ 
dral is described as within the town wall. In 1634 the Cathedral 
staff included the Vicar of the Sea who received Rs. 33 (Xer. 66) a 
year: four canons each paid Rs. 20 (Xer. 40); a treasurer on Rs. 10 
(Xer. 20); two choir Ijoys each on Rs. 32 (Xer. 64) and a beadle, 
on Rs. 7 (Xer. 14). The sacristan got Rs, 62 (Xer. 124). for the 
expenses of the church ; and every Easter Day all the members of 
the Cathedral staff were given a new surplice at a cost of Rs. 4 
(Xer. 8)'. 

Close to the east wall of the Cathedral the south-east corner of 
the fort ends in a round tower on which lies an old -gun. About 
150 paces north-east along the top of the wall, the eastern tower, 
with two old cannons commands a view of the Revdan^ landing 
to the south, and, across the mangrove swamp, about half a mile 
to the north-east the Ceul landing. At some distance from the 
east wall and to the north of the Catliedral, is a ruined fortification, 
apparently the remains of the walls which were built round the 
castle between 1321 and 1524, and of which the rest was perhaps 
used in building the new wall in 1577 or 1638. To the north of 
this old wall , is a building with a round western - doorway sur¬ 
mounted, by a cross. The building is plain and has large side 
windows. It has a vaulted roof, and is full of stones and rubbish 
as if of a ruined upper storey. The people call it the Kothi or 
granary. But its large windows show that it was not a granary, 
and the cross over the door seems to show that it was a religious 
building. It seems probable that it was the House of Mercy or 
Miseriebrdia. Dr. Da Cunha mentions that Hospitals or Houses 
of Mercy were introduced into Goa by Albuquerque in 1514, and 
were patronised by Nuno da Cunha in 1532. Ceul had one of the 
oldest Houses of Mercy, and had a chapel attached to it. The 
state contributed money and rice, and supported a physician, a 
surgeon, and a barber*. In 1546, it is mentioned as receiving an 
allowance of ^^100 (200 pardaos), in consequence of the number of 
wounded and sick that were brought to it from Diu after the 
second famous siege of that fort. It was first under the charge of 
the Francisca:ns and in 1580 passed to the Jesuits*. In 1634 the 
House of Mercy received thirteen khandis of rice a month in alms. 
This was paid in cash'. In a direct line this building is about 100 
paces cast of the great banyan tree in Agar Kot. 

About 150 yards to the north-east of the Kothi or hospital, the 
north-east corner of the fort is protected by a strong tower or re¬ 
doubt, which overlooks a small landing known as Pdgdreka Ban¬ 
dar or Upper Revdanda. To the north, the moat winds from the 


’ Viargi di Pietro Della Valle, Venice 1667. Part III, 133-136. 

3 O. Chron, de Tis. IV, 17-21. 

3 The details were, 13 khandis of rice, or lb. 28 {566 pardaos) in cash, and lb. 33 
(666 pardaos) in salaries. Dr. Da Cunha, 93. 

4 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 94. 

s O. Chron, de Tis. IV. )7-2l. 
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end of the creek westwards to the sea. About 100 yards north¬ 
west of the north-east tower, one of the great northern works stands 
out from the line of the walls. In its inner face are some large 
vaulted buildings apparently cither quarters or storehouses. 
Through one of these rooms a scrambling passage leads to the top 
of the outwork on which trees and vegetables now grow. Passing 
back into the fort, about twenty yards to the west, an opening 
about four feet high, leads into the wall and passes inside of the 
wall to the north-west outwork. According to the people one 
branch of the passage strikes north under the moat to the outside. 
About 110 paces west, along the foot of the wall, lead to the hole 
in the north wall through which the Alibag road passes. 

Within the fort, about sixty yards south of the Alibag road, are 
the lofty and handsome remains of the Church of the Jesuits. The 
entrance is by a round arched doorway with side pilasters, Dr. Da 
Cunha notices that this front is the same as the front of the 
Jesuit church of the Holy Name in Bassein and of the Jesuit 
church of the good Jesus at Goa, and that all three are on the 
model of the mother-church of the Jesuit in Rome. This Jesuit 
church at Ceul was built in 1580 and was dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. As early as 1552 the people of Ceul prayed St. 
Francis Xavier to found a Jesuit College. But Xavier was not 
able to spare men, and the first Jesuits to arrive were two Fathers 
Pc. Christovao de Castro and Pe. Miguel Leitao, and two brothers 
who came in 1580, On their arrival the Jesuits were placed in 
charge of the House of Mercy and their preaching drew crowds. 
The jealousy of the older orders of priests at first prevented the 
Jesuits from preaching in the Cathedral. Afterwards they were 
allowed to preach, but they met with much opposition till, chiefly 
through the kindness of the Prior <'f the Dominicans, Father 
Christovao collected funds and built a home for the Jesuits, to 
which soon after a church and a college attended by about 3.00 
students were added. 'L'he number of the fathers was raised from 
two to seven and their college w,ts divided into two sections, the 
upper which taught Latin, logic and theology to forty youths, ,ind 
the lower which taught, 300 boys Portuguese grammar, music, and 
the simpler Christian doctrines. The Jesuits of Ceul were under 
the Jesuits College of Bassein. The plain ruined building across 
the road from the church, and a few yards further to the south, 
is perhaps the remains of the Jesuit House or monastery. On the 
1st of April 1623 Della Valle visited the college and church of the 
Jesuits. He noticed that like the Jesuit churches in Daman and 
Bassein it was called St. Paul’s’. 

Beyond the archway in the north wall, the Alibag road crosses 
the moat which is about six feer deep and seventeen paces broad, 
the sides lined with stone. As has been noticed the moat was made 
sometime between 1634 and 1728. 

* Viaggi, III, I3T’136. Jesuit churches in India were called aftfer St. Paul 
because it was on the day of St.^ Paul's conversion that the foundation stone of the 
first Jesuit church in Goa was laid. The Jesuits probably chose that day for laying 
the foundations of their first church because it was on an altar in St. Paul’s Bazilisk 
in Rome that St. Ignatius of Loyola took the vow to found the Society of Jesus 
Dr, Gerson Da Cunha. 
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To the west of the archway, through which the AUbag road 
passes the great noith-west stretches outside of the line of wall, 
from thirty to forty feet high, with a north face about fifty-six and 
a west face about sixty-four paces long. At the north west end of 
the outwork the moat is heaped nearly to the top of the wall by 
loose sand, blown off the beach during the strong northerly gales 
of the dry months. Between this sand drift and the west end of 
the outwork is the main Land Gate, a double round-arched gate¬ 
way the same as the Sea Gate. Above the lintel of the outer gate 
are carved a crown and other emblems with an oblong empty 
niche, to which it is believed that a slab (2' 6" x 2' 2") now in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society’s Museum, originally belonged. The ins¬ 
cription runs: 

This work was done at the end of the year 163.5 and the 
beginning of 1636, when Joao de Thoharde Velasoo was Captain 
of the fortress of Chaul. The glorious Father St. Francis 
Xavier of the Society of Jesus was taken as patron of this city.^ 

Along the foot of the inner or south face of the wall the distance 
from the modern Alibag archway to the Land Gate is about l.Sd 
yards. To the east of the Land Gate in the inner face of the out¬ 
work are the remains of houses or military quarters, and, as in the 
north-east outwork, there is an opening to a passage inside of the 
wall, and a path leading to the top of the outwork which like the 
top of the other outwork is now a vegetable garden. 

For about eighty-five yards west of the Land Gate the road 
runs close to the fort wall. It then turns to the south, where, 
about thirty yards on the left, arc the remains of an immense pile 
of buildings two-storied and over forty feet high, whose west 
front is about fifty-five paces long. From the west front the line 
of buildings stretches east about fifty paces, the south-east corner 
ending close to the modern temple or Samb or Mahadev. 'rhis 
great building was the church and moiraslery of the Augustinians. 
The church was built in 15H7 by F. Luis de Paraiso under the 
name of Our Lady of Grace. Nossa Senhoru da Gracn. The 
monastery had room for sixteen monks. In 1634 the monks of 
St. Augustine were paid by the State Rs. 250 (Xer. 500j a year.- In 
1741, when Ceul was handed to the Manithas, the church of the 
Augustinians was one of its best preserved buildings. 

Returning to the west front of the Augustinians’ church, the 
ruins on cither side of the road about thirty-six yards to the 
south, are identified by Dr. Da Cunha with the Ceul court house. 
It is interesting to remember that, in reward for their valour in 
capturing Korlai Fort in 1592, the people of Ceul were allow^ed to 
choose their own judge or Ouvidor} 


The PortuRufse is, Estaobra Sefes Norkma Te Doanvo 635 Epri 
Ncipode 636 Sendo Capita Odesta Fortaleza EJch Avl Ioao Dr 
ThoBar Dr Ve Dascorseto Movrorpad Roeirodestacide oglo Rizope 
Sfranciscoxa VieR. Dacompa Deiesvs. 

2 , O Chron. de Tis. IV. 21. 

3 . O Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. In !634thepay of the judge was Rs. 166 (Xer. 333). 
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Near the north'west corner ojE the north wall are more outworks CHAPTER 19. 
and another passage inside of the wall. In the floor of the 
verandah of a house, near the north*west corner, is a large slab of 
stone (6'-9" x 3') with the words,^ ‘The Grave of Luis Alvares 
Camillo and his heirs.’ Further to the north-west a path leads to 
the great north-west tower. The lower part of the tower has been 
_^ten away by the Sea, and the upper platform and the walls are 
split in great rents. A small gate opens west on the sand. On 
this north-west tower summounted by a coat of arms is a some¬ 
what confused and inaccurate inscription which Dr. Da Cunha 
has translated: 

When Francisco de Tavora was Viceroy of India, Conde 
d’Alvor Joao de Melo de Brito commanded this tower to be 
built at his expense while Chief Captain of this Camp in the 
year 1688.“ 

Another inscription on a stone (I" l"x T 9") with a cross on the 
top, refers to part of this north-west wall which was known ; as 
N. S. da Conceicao. Dr. Da Cunha, who notices that it is the 
worst engraved inscription in Ceul, translates it: 

In 1721 when Antonio de Souza de Lemos, a nobleman of 
the household of His Majesty, whom may God always guard, 
was Captain and Governor of the Fortress of Chaul, under 
orders sent by his Excellency Senhor Francisco Jose de Sampaio 
de Castro, Viceroy and Captain General of Portuguese India, 
commanded that this fortification named N. S. da Conceicao 
should be built on the 25th March of the above-mentioned 
year.* 

About fifty yards south-east of the small gateway, near the St. Barbara’s 
north-west tower, opposite a large breach in the west wall, stands Tower, 
the great Seven storied Tower, Sdtkhani Buruj, the centre of the 
Franciscan buildings. Some ruined buildings to the west were 
used as a distillery. The tower is about twenty feet square 
inside and ninety-six feet high. It has six stories of windows, 
the seventh story being the top of the tower. The walls seem 
strong and in good order, and one or two of the beams of 
the fourth and fifth floors still hang overhead. In the east face 
of the tower there iif a handsome round arch. A number of build¬ 
ings seem to have clustered round the tower, as high on the west 
and south faces are marks of peaked roofs. To the west behind 
the distillery are remains of a large building with round widows. 

To the north is a ruined two-storied wall about fifty paces long. 

To the east traces of a large building pass forty paces from the 

I, The Portuguese letters are : (Sepoltura) Del vis Alvaresca Meio E pb Sevs 
Erdeiro (S), 

>. The Portuguese is : Sendo Vr. Da India Frco. Db Tavour, Conde De 
Aivor Mdo. Iom De Lemo De Brito Fzeo Ebta Atalaia Asvacvsta sendo 
Capam. Mor Desta Canpo Naeh AD 1688, 

3, The Portuguese is; No Ano de 172J, Sendo Capitao E. GoVor Dkia 

rORTZA CHAVL ANTONIO PE S, De LeMOS, FiDALGO DA CAZA DE SA MSc. QVE DS. SP. 

POR ORPEM que ieve do xmo. soh, FRANSO. Jozepe de sampg e CatRO, Vrki e. Ca 
ITAO-ORFA da India Pa. LEVANTAR ESA FORTICAGAO CHAMADA N- S. DA CONCEICAO 
AOB 25 DE Marco da. Dia HE. RA. A IMA. 
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tower and to the south they stretch nearly to the stnith-west 
corner of the fort. These are ilie remains of the fortified church 
and monastery of the Franciscans which played an important 
part in the great siege of Ceul in 1577. The church which was 
l)cgun in 1534 hy the great Antonio de Porto was dedicated to 
Sr. Barbara. In 1634 the Franciscan church and monastery receiv¬ 
ed from the king yearly gifts of rice, cloth, oil, raisins, almonds 
and medicines worth about Rs. 185 (Xer. 371).' According to 
Mr. Hearn, as late as 1847, the church was perfect and many little 
figures of the Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Ascension stood out in 
relief from the roof. By 1854 it was completely choked with 
ruins. In the chief arched door of the church was a niche from 
which a stone how in the Museum of the Bombay Branch of the 
Asiatic Society was taken. This stone, which measures about 
5' 11" by 2' 2", is broken into three parts. It hears the inscription: 

Consecrated to Eternity. Dom Joao IV King of Portugal in 
the Cortes which he assembled in 1646 made himself and his 
Kingdom tributary for a yearly ])ension, to the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception of the Virgin Lady. Under a public oath he promised 
to maintain that the same Lady, the elect Patroness of his 
empire, was free from the stain of original sin. To preserve 
Portuguese piety he ordered that this lasting memorial should 
be carved in the 15th year of his reign and in the year of Christ 
1655. This was done in the year 1656.* 

About sixty paces east of the south-west corner of the fort arc 
the remains of the church and monastery of the Dominicans. 
These were built in the year 1549 by Friar Diogo Bermudes and 
dedicated to Our Lady of GuadalujK.*. The . monastery was the 
richest and largest religious establishment in Ceul.^ (In 1634, it 
received from the state, 23 khandis of wheat. 8 kliandis of rice, 
2 nipes of Portuguese wine, Rs. 100 (Xer 200) in cash, and seven 
gallons of oil, altogether worth Rs. 470 (Xer. 940.) The head of 
the Dominicans held the high ])osi of Father of Christians in Ceul, 
an officer who is described as ‘set over the rest for furthering 
Christianity, fostering Christians, and bringing others to Christ’. 
The ruins are very exten.sive. 'I'o the south of the main church, 
in what seems to have been a separate chapel, is a rounded stone 
with the broken inscription ‘Tomb of Antonio Alaidc Menezes and 
of his heirs, who died in the year (1601)’*. North from this chapel 

1 The details are 8 khandis of wheat, 6 khandis of rice, two bundles of sugar, 
50 pieces of cotton cloths, one piece of linen, 6 mans of butter, 6 mans of cocoa oil, 
6 mans of wax, 2 mans of raisins, 1 man of almonds, } man of pistachio-nuts, and 
6000 reis (Rs, 40) for medicine; total Rs. 185 or Xer. 371. O Chron. de Tis IV. 
17-21. 

2 The Portuguese runs ; Consacr.k pa eternida de Ioam IV. Rki i>k Portu¬ 
gal, EXAM COBTS Q CHI.KBROV NO, ANNO PC 1646 FKS TRI BVTARIO A.SI E A SEVS 
REINO.S O OANNVA PKNCAM A IMMACVI.A DA CONCEtOAM DA VIBGEM SENHORA E COM 
PVBLICO IVBAMENTO PROMOTED DEFENDER QA .VIESMA SENHORA ELEITA PAPBOEIRA DE 
REV IMPEHO FOI PRESERVADA DE TODA A MaCVI.A DE PECCADO ORIGINAL EpkRA Qa 
PTEDADE PoRTVOEZ.A VIVESSE MANUdV ABRIR NESTA PKDRA ESTA PKKPETVA LEM 
BRANCA NO 13 ANNO D SEV IMPKRIO E NO DE CHRISTO 1655. FRSK RSTA OBMA N A E B 
DE 1656. 

3 O. Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 

4 Tne Portuguese runs : Sepvi.tvha d (e) (A) ntonio ataide (?) Menseses (?) 
EDE 8EV (s) EHDEIHOS, QUE FaI.ECEO A DhM (!) DC (?). I. 
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is the main church, whose floor, according to Dominican usages, CHAPTER 19. 
rises in the west and to a ruined altar. A portion of the building. 
about twenty-five paces by fifteen, is roofed, the only one of the Cheul, 
larger ruins in which any trace of a roof remains. The walls are Dominican Church, 
about forty feet high, and the roof is vaulted, rising about ten 
feet higher than the side walls and divided into square panels. 

To the east the buildings are completely ruined, except some 
remains of a chancel or side chapels witn. vaulted roofs panelled 
like the roof of the main building. Cloisters stretch sixty or 
seventy yards further east and command a view of the peaked 
outer roof of the church. Lines of ruins stretch to the south as 
far as to the east. The courtyard floors of the old buildings are 
full of trees and the ground is quarried for stones. At the east 
end of the roofed building is a large slab (6' x V 6") with a coat of 
arms. In the middle of the coat of arms is the figure of an eagle, 
and above the eagle are the letter.s t.H.S., Jesus Hominum Salvator 
'Jesus the Saviour of Men*. Round the eagle is the motto 
‘Dominvm (csf) spes mea’ 'The Lord is iny Hope’. Below the 
coat of arms is an inscription which Dr. Da Cunha translates, 

‘This is the tomb of Manoel Saldanha and of bis heirs, who died 
on the 20th of December of the year 1636’.' Manoel Saldanha 
was one of the sons of the Viceroy Ray Lourenco dc Tjfvora who 
governed from 1609 to 1612. Near this is another broken slab 
with an inscription, of which ‘(Tomb) of Diogo Goes, and of (his 
heirs) died on 2nd of October of.’ (can be made out). 

Forty or fifty yards cast of the Dominican monastery are the St. Xavier’s 
ruins of some small buildings, and there are niore ruins .about Ghapel. 
sixty yards further. On the right, after about sixty yafd.s more, 
are the ruins of St. Xavier’s Chapel, about forty-five feet from cast 
to west and twenty feet broad. It is a plain building with remains 
of a vaulted roof. Its chief interest is an inscribed tablet of white 
marble (4' x 2‘9‘") over the east doorway. The inscription runs: 

St. Francis Xavier having lived in this place on his way to 

the north, this chapel was built by Dom Gilianes Norouha 

Captain of this Fort to the memory and praise of the saint in 

the year 1640.* 

There is no other object of interest between St. Xavier’s Chapel Portuguese Ruins, 
and the great banyan tree In the hamlet of Agar Kot from which 
the examination of the ruins was begun. The ground on which 
the hamlet stands is said to have originally been occupied by the 
store-rooms or almazens, of which Bocarro in 1634 mentions two, 
a state magazint; and a city magazine.’ 

Of the buildings outside of the wall the chief were customs 
house w’hich w'as on the south face near the site of the present 
customs house. In 1623 Della Valle mentions a customs house 

' The Portuguese runs ; Esta Sepvltvra Hede Manoei. Saidanha E De Sf.vs 
Erdriros Que Morreo : A-20 De Dezemdro De (I) 636 Anos. 

» The Portuguese runs : Por Haver Morauo Neste Lvgab Sao Francisco 
XavieB Oco Passov Ao Norte Lhe Fes Esta Ehmioa, Do Gilianes Dbnba. 

Sendo Capitao Desto Fortaleza. Pa Momohia E Lowcr Do Sancto O Ano 
De 1640. 

3 O Chron. de Tis. 17-21. 
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outside of the walls.' Besides the customs house there were, out¬ 
side of the walls, a church of St. Sebastian, built early in the 
seventeenth century. In 1634 the vicar of St. Sebastian’s received 
Rs. 50 (Xer. 100) as vicar and Rs. 30 (Xer. 60) as sacristan.^ In 
this church, in April 1674, the English ambassadors who went to 
see Sivaji crowned at Rayagad, passed the night, as they could not 
enter the city because the gates were shut and a watch set.’ A 
ruined church, about 200 paces east of the sea gate is probably 
this St, Sebastian’s. It is entered by four gateways, one to the 
north, one to the west and two to the south. A small chapel, 
twelve paces from east to west by eight from north to south of 
the same name, Sanjav, is still in use, about a quarter of a mile 
to the north of the fort. There was also, outside of the wall to the 
north, a fortified camp called the camp of St. John, O Campo de. 
Sam Joaot which is mentinned in 1728 as garrisoned and equipped 
with nineteen cannon.* In 1634 Bocarro states that the fort had 
no ditch because the large suburbs to the north could defend 
themselves.’' This completes the details of the ruins of Portuguese 
Ceul, 

Leaving the Revdanda Sea Gate the road to Ceul, which is the 
same as the Alibtlg .road, winds north across the fort enclosure, 
past the Jesuit monastery and church and out through the arch¬ 
way in the north wall and across the moat. Beyond the moat the 
road passes through the large village of Revdanda with many well- 
built two-storied houses. Further to the north, among the palm 
groves, is the chapel of St. John, or Sanjav, and some ruined walls 
which seem to belong to the Fortified Camp of St. John. After 
about a mile and a quarter, almost all through shady palm gardens, 
the Ceul road leaves the Alihag road and strikes to the east, 
across the head of the Ceul creek, through the Ceul palm woods, 
about three-quarters of a mile east, to the Bhavale lake close to 
the south of the Ceul or Hihglaj hills. The palm gardens through 
which, the road winds are richer and more varied than the gar¬ 
dens in the Agar kot. Even without the help of mangoes, tama¬ 
rinds, kdranj and jack tree.s, a help which is seldom wanting, the 
tall palms bend over the road and keep it in constant shade, damp 
enough to be almost free from dust till far on in the cold weather. 
Thorn hedges take the place of dykes, there are more betel palms, 
and the growth of imder-wood is richer. The houses are some¬ 
times in rows, sometimes by themselves in gardens. There are 
wells in every garden and occasionally small ponds, and the air is 
full of the groaning hum of the Persian wheels. 

From, the north bank of the Bhavale lake,- the Ceul hills, with 
steep, bare sides, rise from 300 to 550 feet high, and form an irre¬ 
gular horse-shoe or semicircle. Some trees on the south-west 
point mark the site of a Musalraan tomb and the eastern spur has 
on its crest the shrine of Dattatrava, and near the foot of its 

E ViagRi, III, 133. ~ 

O Chron. de Tis. IV 17-21. The amount is then caleu'ated at Xer. 120, but 
Xer. 140 is on the usual basis of Reis 300-Xer. 1, 

3. Fryer’s New Account, 77. 

4. O Chron. de Tis, I.. 35. 

s. O Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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southern face the white temple of Hihglaj. On a knoll, on the 
west bank of the Bhavale lake, is a domed Musalman tomb about 
thirty-seven feet square. The sides arc of dressed trap built with 
mortar, and the whole is plain except three recesses with pointed 
arches on each side. The central recess in the south wall is the 
main door and the central recess in the west face is now a smaller 
door, though it seems originally to have been a prayer niche. 
Round the top of the outside walls runs a row of rough brick and 

cement panels, and above the panels rises a brick dome about ten 

feet high. Inside, the floor is bare with no trace of a tomb. The 
inner walls are plain for about twelve feet, when there is a cornice, 

and, above the cornice, a row of shield-shaped ornaments about a 

foot apart. Above these shields, is a row of niches (about 
2'6"x 1'4"), and, about four and a half feet above the lower cornice, 
a second and deeper cornice. Above the upper cornice is a row of 
flowered panels, about a foot square at the sides and two feet high 
at the comers. Above the north-east, south-west, and north we.st 
panels is a circle of plaster tracery. The main door in the south 
face {S'10"x4' broad} has on each side a double pilaster, with 
hour-glass shaped ornaments, and over the door, some rough open 
stone tracery. The people call the building the Masjid or mosque, 
but it seems to have been a tomb, and there are several Musalman 
graves close by. About half a mile further cast, to the south ol 
the Hihglaj spur, on the top of mound about fifty feet high, is a 
.small rudely carved Hindu image. Bits of brick arc scattered over 
the mound and there are several Musalman graves at its west 
foot. About 200 yards east of the mound is a heap of old stones 
and dressed pillars, with one or two roughly carved human figures. 
They are rude memorial stones, which, according to a local story, 
were raised in honour of a wedding parry whom the earth 
swallowed. A little further to the south is a small shrine to the 
spirit of a Mahg woman. Several old half buried stones seem to 
show that this was once a .site of a Hindu temple. 

Through the Somesvar pass, about one and a half miles to the 
north east, was the Dancing Girl’s House or Kalavantlnlra Vfida, 
a ruined building of stone and mortar in Musalman style. The 
front is of dressed stone with three-peaked arches and three brick 
domes. The ball, which has three domes and two end recesses, is 
fifty-seven feet long by fourteen and a half broad. To the west of 
the hall is a walled enclosure about fifty paces by seventy, and at 
the further end a mosque forty-six and a half feet long by thirteen 
and a half broad, with a praying recess in the west wall. Behind 
the mosque is a large pond. In the village of Sara! about a quarter 
of a mile further is a small step-well with an inscription, dated 
1782'. 

On the hills to the cast of Sara! village, is an old building near 
Vaghdevi’s temple. On the way back to Ceul in the Somesvar 
Pass, the tombs on the left arc sail tombs, and those beyond are 
said to be tombs of Manftha nobles. In a hollow across the road 
is the temple of Somesvar. It has a broken bull in front and 

». The inscription runs : Shri Shak 1704, Shubhakrit nani Samvatufe, Shri 
Vithal Charani Shamji Trimbak Prabhu Soparkar, Vaishahh Shuddha 15 < 
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piaws Other. The outer dome is eight-sided and about twenty-five feet 

Chbul! square. On the floor is a large broken ling which seems to belong 

Objects of Interest, to the ling socket in the shrine. The basement of the inner dome 
Somtihtoar Temple, square and its • centre is filled by a shrine about twenty feet 
square. It has been much mended with but the inside of the 
dome is in the cross-corner style, and is perhaps older than the 
Musalmans. The walls are about eleven feet high and the centre 
of the dome about four feet higher. The shrine is dark and its 
floor is about six feet below the level of the floor of the dome. 
The inner measurement of the shrine is. about eleven feet square. 
The walls are plain surrounded by a shelf about four feet from 
the ground. The only object of worship is an empty ling case. 

Returning to near the foot of the Hihglaj spur, twenty or thirty 
yards south-ea’st of the wedding stones, is a domed Musalman 
tomb (about 24" square) near the north-east end of a pond. 
An old spire stone seems to show that the tomb stands on the site 
of a Hindu temple. Some yards back, near the highroad, is a 
temple of Maruti. The Maruti is famous for giving responses. 
When the God is to be consulted the temple servant sets a betelnut 
Budfihist Caves, in each of two holcs on the God’s breast. If the put in the right 
hole falls first, the wish of the person consulting the God will be 
granted. If the left nut falls first the wish will not be granted. 
The nuts are dipped in water before they are laid in the holes. 

In the south-east face of the Hinglaj spur^ about a hundred 
feet from the foot of the hill, is a small cell (11' x 5' 10" x 5' 6" high). 
It is' entered by a door three feet two inches by five feet and a half 
and there is a verandah outside, eleven feet by five with holes for 
a shade or front scaffolding. The cell is without ornament or 
writing. It is in good repair. About a yard to the west is a 
second cell (7' 7"x4' 4"x8'' high) with a broken front and the 
remains of a narrow verandah. The work seems to have been 
stopped by the roughness of the rock. The cells are high enough 
to have a beautiful view, south, over the green palm tops, acros.s 
the Roha river to Korlai and the JanjTra hills, and south-east up 
the windings of the broad Roha river to the distant Roha hills. 

Passing round to the west face of the spur, about the same level 
as the south-east cells, a path leads to the temple of Hinglaj. The 
temple faces west and is reached from the south-west by a flight 
of 158 steps. At the top of the steps, to the right, is rock-cut cave 
(f) about 17' 3"x 15' 5" and from 6' to 6' 8" high. Part of the 
north-west corner is cut off by a shrine of Asapuri Devi. In the 
south wall of the cave are two cells, the east cell 4' 6" x 3' 4" and 
the west cell four feet square. In the front or west wall of the 
cave is a window. Outside of the cave, to the right, a flight of 
thirty steps leads up to two open rock-hewn water cisterns (II), the 
upper cistern 18' 6"x 14' 5" and the lower cistern 16'x 18'' 6". At 
the foot of the cistern steps, a little to the north, inside of a gate¬ 
way is a temple of Hinglaj (Hingulja Bhavani). In front of the 
temple is an open space with tulsi and lamp pillars, and a view of 
the sea over the Revdanda palms. A narrow passage runs round 
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the temple between it and the scarped rock behind. Inside of the CHAPTER 19. 
temple, below the image is a rock-cut apparently ancient cistern - 

(III), about four feet square and two and a half feet deep. Dr. Da Cheul. 
Cunha notices that there used to be an inscription over the cistern objects of Interest. 
Which has beeii recently defaced. The Shrine of the temple Buddhist Caves. 
measures 8' 6" x T 10^' x 6' 9", and the hall 16' 11" x 11' 10" x 6' 10". 

The object of worship is an image of a woman. 


About ten paces beyond the temple is a row of small Buddhist 
caves. The first (IV) is divided hy a wall of rock, into a hall and 
an inntr shrine. The hall measures 13' 8" x T 8" x 5' 9", and, an 
opening (T 8"x3' 10") in the back wall, leads into a shrine or cell 
(7' 10" X 6' 3" X 5' 5") with a stone bench at the side. In the back 
wall is an image niche (!' 8"x3") with a modern image of 
Astbhuja Devi of Catursihghi. The next cutting is a passage (V) 
or narrow recess (IT 9"x3' 5"x4' 3") with two old Brahmanical 
images at the end. T.lie‘ next (VI) is an open cell seven feet square 
and four feet high. The next (VII) is 20' x 8' 10" x 5' 5" ; in the 
back wall is a stone bench 6' 8" x 2' 8" ; and in front there has been 
a verandali 7' 6" broad. At the west end is a cell 6' 9" x 6' 3" x 
6' 5". The rock is had and much of the roof has fallen in. On 
the north-west wall outside of this cave is carved a relic shrine 
diughobd caitya (Vlil), semicircular in form, and surrounded by a 
belt of carving in the Buddhist rail pattern. The tee rises in a pile 
of five plates, each larger than the plate below it, and over the tee 
is an umbrella. The dome is 3' 6" high and two feet broad, and 
the tee and umbrella rise a foot and a half above the dome. 

From its shape the appears to belong to about 150 A.D. 

A few feet in front of the last cave (VII), a hole in the rock leads, 
by some rough steps, about twelve feet down into a chamber (IX) 

5' 2"x6' 8"x7' 7". A slightly ornamented cornice runs round 
the top of the wall. Inside is an empty shrine 4' 10" x 2' 9" x 6'. 

Beyond cave VII, a path, through a gateway leads up the hill- Dattatmya't 
side to the shrine of Dattatraya'. Shrine. 

. The shrine of the God stands on high ground in the middle of 
the houses at the top of a flight of six steps. The chief object of 
worship is a statue of Dattatraya, carved in stone, with the three- 
heads and six hands of Brahma, Visnu and Siv. In front of the 
figure are the prints of two feet said to be old. The fair is held 
for five days around Margasirsa Suddha IS or full moon of the 
December and is attended in very large numbers by the people. 

People worship God by offering him coins and flowers. Gifts in 
charity are given to poor and disabled. 

Well in advance, traders from different places install temporary 
sliops wherein along with the articles of worship are sold fancy 
articles and cloth. Entertainment booths are opened and the 
whole atmosphere bubbles with enthusiasm and gaiety. 


* On the top of the hill about 1870 were several small houses, in wliich lived 
one or two ascetics, and a family of Brahmans who shared in the worship of the 
God. ^ 
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On the east slope of the hill is a h\it, where a fair or mus in 
honour of a Musalman saint is held after the great Dattatraya 
fair is over. The main approach to Dattatraya’s shrine is from 
the north-west by a flight of steps with low parapets, which have 
been built at intervals within the last forty years by different 
worshippers, as thanks-offerings or in fulfilment of vows. There 
are about 700 steps. At the top of the steps is an ascetic's house 
in which is worshipped the hollow stem of a dead umbar tree, 
(Ficus Glomerata), an emblem of the three-headed Dattatraya. In 
a slab let into the right parapet, on one of the steps near the 
top, a Marathi inscription gives the date Samvat 1905 and Sak 
1770, that is A.D. 1848, and the name Savitrlbai KsatrF. At a 
hundred steps from the top, a second inscription states that in 
Sak 1776 that is A. D. 1854, Mahadoba Laksman, a Sonar, the 
servant of Lord Dattatraya, built fifty step8^ At the 248th step 
from the top another inscription states that five steps were built by 
Krsna Natayan in Sak 1790, that is 1868®.* On the face of the 
290th step is carved Narayan Bhau Bhore, and at the 296th step 
in the parapet are two little plates with rough unreadable plaster 
letters. 

From the end of the .steps, a path, across the shoulder of the hill 
to the west, leads down a central spur, to some knolls or hillocks 
over the Bhavale lake, where arc foundations of stone and mortar 
buildings. From the Bhavale lake, a winding lane leads about 
a mile south-east to a large temple of Bhagvatl Devi, in a walled 
enclosure with a splendid pipal tree on a plinth in front of the 
temple. Above the shrine door, five lines of Sanskrit state that the 
temple was repaired in 175F. Though in places .as much as 
twelve yards broad, they are arched over with trees. The gardens 
are very rich and have a great variety of foliage, an undergrowth 
of bushes, and, among the coco and betel palms, many tamarind, 
karanj and Calophyllum or tindi trees, with patches of bamboos 
and plantains, and occasionally an open vice field with a tall brab 
palm or tasselled forest palm, behrli mad. 

About a mile south of Bhagvati Devi’s temple is a low and 
ruined mound and a pond known as the Pokharn. The mound is 
covered with Musalman graves, some with inscriptions, on finely 
dressed slabs and blocks of black basalt or trap, which belonged 
to an old ternple of Samb or Mahadev. To the west is the walled 
tomb of Pir Sayyad Ahmad, about fifty yards to the south-east are 
the ruins of a Musalman Bath or Hamam Khdrid. Along the north 
wall is a row of six cells or rest-places with arched roofs, each about 

1. The Marathi runs; Sau. Savitribai, Kshatri, Samvat 1905 Shak 1770, Kilak 
nam Samvatsar, Kartik vadya Pralipada. 

2 . The Marathi runs : Shri. Shri Dattatraya Svamicha Paduka dasanudas Maha¬ 
doba Lakshmanp Sheth Sonaryani bandhie, pairya 50, Shak 7776, Anand nam Samvat- 
snre make Cfiaitra shuddha triiiya var. Som, Shri Samvat 1910- 

3. The Marathi is : Shri Guru Dattatraya Charani Krishna Narayan Kshatri 
Mukadam, pairya punch, Shak { 790, Vihhunam Samvatsar, Mahe Paush. 

4 . The Sanskrit runs: (I) Shri Ganeshaya nam{h) (2) Shake 1673, Prajapatt 
nama\ (3) Samvatsare Falgunanam sapta ; (4) myam devyalayasya jirnodharasya 
( 5 ) prarambh kritah samaptistu angira (?). 
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9* 6^'X 7''6" X12', and the Whole face about seventy feet long. At CHAPTER 19. 
the east end, a doorway about nine feet broad, leads, through a -— 

double arch, into a central hall about twenty-two feet square, with Cheul. 
three recesses, that on the north about ten feet deep, that on the objects of Interest, 
cast about twelve feet, and that on the south about seven feet. Hamam Khana. 
The hall is covered with ft fine domed roof about thirty feet high. 

From the north-west of the hall short crooked passages lead to two 
bathing-rooms, the north bath about 16'xl3' 6" and the south 
bath about 26' x 13'. 

On raised ground on the bank of the river, hidden among trees, Mosque^ 
about a quarter of a mile to the mouth of the baths, is a ruined 
mosque, with an outer dome in the centre of the roof, and a 
minaret in the north-east corner It is about ninety feet long by 
forty broad. The west of the building and most of the south have 
disappeared, destroyed by banyan and other climbing trees, helped 
according to some accounts, by Portuguese cannon. There remain 
three sets of four six-foot high pillars, the east row square, the two 
other rows eight-sided. From the tops of the pillars spring arches 
whose peaks are about six feet six inches higher, and from the 
arch peak rises a dome about five feet deep. Of the original six¬ 
teen domes only central one has remained. To the north-east are 
a pair of tombs with two inscriptions on the east wall, one appa¬ 
rently referring to H. 915 (A. D. 1507) and the other to H. 1034 
(A. D. 1623^). The raised ground on which the mosque stands 
has many fragments of old bricks, but as far as was seen no further 
sims of old building. To the south of the mosque, along the edge 
of a long stretch of mangrove bushes, are some remains of an old 
wall or jetty. 

About a quarter of a mile to the east of the mosque, on the Rajkot. 

shore of the creek, are the remains of Rajkot, the citadel of 
Musalman Ceul. If Bocarro is correct in stating that in 1634, 

Upper Ceul had no fortifications Rajkot must have been built dur¬ 
ing the ten years (1636—1646) of Bijapur rule^ It is mentioned in 
the Maratha wars in 1691 and 1731. Rajkot has corner towers 
about fourteen feet high, and, on the top, thirty-three feet by 
forty. The north-west and the south-west towers are joined by a 
wall about sixty paces long, twenty feet broad and six feet high. 

Through an inner wall a path leads to a walled courtyard about 
forty-five paces square, the south end filled with the ruins of a 
large two-storied palace, with peaked arches and eight-sided pillars. 

The inscriptions are much weather-worn and one of them is broken. Prof. 

Rehatsek has kindly supplied the following translation of such fragments as can be 
made out of the first inscription. The numbers show the lines of the inscriptions, 

(1) Our lord commands the arrangement, (2) Diligently of the Sunni mosque, (3) With 
a priest and pond,.. (4) Whom we may love according to the ordinance of Muhammad 
the Apostle, and in (5) Khaul we command you to prohibit intoxication (and) (6) 

Infidelity like companies (of you), (7) Our prophet, (8) Muhammad had striven, 

(9) and (10), (ll)Mosque with propriety, (12), (13), (14), (15), (date), (16) year 
915 (?). Of the second inscription he has made out (I) As was the edifice of the house 
of God, (2) Date of mosqueyear., , .(3) Handallanu (orbu or yu),(4)year 103 (?). 

Mr. Ghulam Muhammad Munshi deciphers the doubtful figure in the fourth line 
as 4, that is 1034, or A.D, 1623. 

®. O Chronista de Tissuary, IV. 35, but Mr. Avlaskar states that Sambhaji 
built it in 1683- Angrekalin Ashtgav, Introduction, p. 15. 
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-— The building was about twenty paces broad and was divided 

Cheul lengthways by a central wall. In front of the palace is a foun- 

Objects of Interest. ^he east end a row of houses and a well. To tHe east 

Rajkot. is another walled enclosure about forty paces square filled with 

coco-palms. Outside on the creek face are large black stones 
laid without mortar, which look like the remains of an older 
Hindu fort. 


About a quarter of a mile further cast is an old jetty of large 
black stones set out into the mud, known as Girice Dhond 
Bandar. A little further are some Musalman tombs, and, about 
a (quarter of a mile beyond, at the east end of the Ceul palm 
groves, is the landing place and village of Agra. Returning to 
Rajkot, outside of the fort to the east, is the lower half of a 
broken Hindu image {2'x 1' 3") of a male figure with a bull at his 
feet. It is well carved and has a sacred thread or strap hanging 
below the knee. It is of about the eleventh or twelfth century 
About half a mile west of Rajkot is the Patil’s creek, crossed by 
a paved causeway or dadar. On the west side is a large Musal¬ 
man graveyard. About a quarter of a mile further is Ceul land¬ 
ing, an open green covered with fishing nets and stake with 
lines of rope for drying fish and nets. To the west a -narrow 
muddy channel about five feet deep winds south to the Roha 
river, with, at high tide water enough for craft of about three 
tons (10 khandis). Across the. mangroves swamp are the palms 
and sandy beach of Lower Ceul or Revdanda. At the foot of a 
tree is the head of an old Hindu figure, about two feet by one 
foot four inches, and, in front of a small temple at the east end 
of the green, is an old land grant stone (4'x 1') with the ass-curse 
and letters too. worn to be read. If the tide serves it is easy to 
get to Revdanda down the creek. But as a rule, the way back is 
round the head of the creek, along the road from Revdandtt to 
Bhavale lake. 


One day may be spent in north Ceul and Rcvdaiida, seeing 
Ramesvar’s temple and Ahgre's tomb, the remains on the western 
top of the Ceul hills, some Hindu battle-stones to the north, and 
a Musalman garden or water-house to the south of the Male 
causeway, on the Alibag road. From the Sea Gate about four 
miles through the woods of Revdanda and north Ceul, lead to 
the mouth of the Varanda pass. By the dome-shaped hillock of 
Cenca, a natural mound apparently with no trace of building, a 
tract- leads south-east, pa.sr the Moti pond, up the western 
shoulder of the Ceul hills. The hill sides and the hill top are hare 
strewn with black boulders, with, in hollows or sheltered slopes, 
parches of thorns and brushwood and one or two stunted teak. 

Near the end of the south-west spur arc the remains of two 
ruined buildings. One, about 100 yards from the end of the .spur, 
i.s the ruined temple of Mahalaksmi (23' x 19') with broken walls 
of rough stone work and no roof. In the centre is a ruined 
shrine and a small old-looking image. The goddess is much 
feared. As her temple is ruined, she wanders about, and is 
believed to have dragged under water and drowned three men who, 
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lost their lives in the Narayan pond at the foot of the hill. Close 
to the ruined shrine is a dry pond. And, on rising ground at the 
south-west end of the hill, among trees and brushwood, stands a 
ruined Musalman dome, on a plinth of rough stone work about 
fifty feet square. The dome is thickly covered with trees and 
bushes. The walls are of stone and mortar, about 26 feet square 
outside and 21 feet square inside, and the rounded dome is of 
brick. There are recesses in the corners, doors in the east, north 
and south faces, and a prayer niche in the west face. The wall 
is about ten feet high and the dome about twenty feet more. 
The whole is plain, except a cornice which runs round the top of 
the wall inside, and some rough cement panelling above the 
cornice. The site seems a likely place for a Buddhist stiipa and 
the bricks and plinth may have belonged to some old Hindu work. 
In places on the south face of the hill are said to be fragments 
of stone steps built without mortar, but on the hill top there 
seems no certain trace of anything old. 

The hill top commands a fine view of the rice lands and palm 
groves of Ceul, the mangrove bushes of the Ceul creek, the Roha 
river, the Janjira hills, and the sea. Close by the foot of the hill 
was a row of ponds, the Moti pond in the west, then the Setripal 
pond, the Narayan pond, and the Paul’s pond. Hill side tracts 
lead to the knob that crowns the hill top to the west of the 
Dattatraya steps. This knob or knoll is covered with prickly- 
pear bushes and has no signs of buildings. 

Looking north from the top of the hill, it is worthy of note, 
that, in a line with the Some.svar pass to the east of the Ceul hills, 
there is in the Sagargad range, a great dip or gap, known as the 
Pir pass, which must have been one of the highways of traffic 
when Ceul was a great port. It seems probable that the place 
which Barbosa (1514) describes as the great fair, three miles out 
of Ceul, was in the open land beyond the Somesvar pass close to 
the Dancing Girl’s mansion and the village of Saralk 

From the hill top a tract may be taken, either back to the west 
mouth of the Varanda pass, or to the crest of the pass, a little 
beyond which, by the roadside, is an old Hindu land-grant 
stone [5' 7"xr 3") with an inscription in four lines of about 
twelfth century. About half a mile north of the Varanda pass, 
on rising ground, is a temple of Mahalaksml. At the foot of 
the rising ground is a fragment of an old land-grant stone and 
a carved pillar top, probably part of a ruined temple of Maha- 
iakSml. The temple has like the Somesvar temple two domes side 
by side, the eastern dome 20' x 18" and the western dome 16' 8" 
square. The corners of the outer dome are in the hollow or 
honeycombed cement work which is common in the Musalman 
buildings of Ahmadnagar. The shrine which is surrounded by 
a passage four feet wide, is plain, and is apparently of later date, 
though it has old Hemadpantl-like knobs at the corners and in 
the middle of each step in the roof. To the south of the temple 
is a lamp-pillar about twenty-two feet high. Down the east face 
are six or seven sati stones. 

* Stanley’s Barbosa, 70*71. 
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About a quarter of a mile soutli, about 100 pace.s east of the 
north end of the Male causeway, arc five Hindu hattlc-stones. 
perhaps of the tenth or clcvenih century. They are much like 
the battle pillars and slabs at Eksar in Salsette and at Atgahv 
near Sahapur in Thfiiia*. The largest stone is seven feet long 
by a foot and a half broad. At the top was said to have a 
funeral urn with an attendant on each side holding a fly-whisk 
over her shoulder. Below are three panels each about ten inches 
broad full of deeply cut figures and. under the lowest panel, is an 
empty space about a foot and a half broad. In the lowest of 
the tnrcc panels on the (Visitor’s) left, are the two rows of three 
men in each row armed with swords, fight two archers on the right. 
In the central panel the swordsmen drive off the archers, and, in 
the top panel which is all broken and the figure perhaps is a 
chief, with an umbrella over his head and two followers, worships 
the Uhg. On the (Visitor's) right is a defaced and broken stone 
(3'X r5") in the same style. Above are figures worshipping the 
ling. To the visitor’s left a smaller stone (2'10"xr) shows a 
man brandishing a sword. On the top is a funeral urn, and, 
between the urn and the warrior a lihi{ and a bull. These stones 
are worshipped by the villagers as the Sal Virs or Seven Heroes, 
and are much dreaded, being believed to scour the field.s and 
gardens at night. 

About a quarter of a mile from these battle-stones, two hund¬ 
red yards south of the Male causeway and about forty yards west 
of the road, in a thickly wooded palm garden, are the ruins of 
an arched garden house in the centre of a built pond. It was 
known as the Jala Mandn or Water-Palace. 'I'hough nothing 
remains of the palace at present as per the old accoimt it stands 
in the centre or a pcHul, about thirty-six paces square and five 
feet deep, with sides and bottom lined with cement. The central 
building, which is covered by the roots of a large banyan tree 
and by bushes, stands on a plinth about five feet high and 
twenty-five feet square. It is entered from the east by a broken 
flight of steps. It is of stone and mortar and consists of-four 
large pointed archways with cprner pillars. There is no trace of 
the domed roof, and the walls seem kept in their place by the 
network of banyan roots. It is said to be a Portuguese building, 
but the style of arch and the pos’aon point to a Musalm.an 
origin. 


About a mile nearer Revdanda, is a large modern temple of 
Ganapati with a small step well and a large basil pillar. In front 
of the temple was a lamp-pillar bearing an inscription dated 
1858-. About half a mile further is a great temple of Ramesvar, 
with a handsome masonry pond in front. In the temple are said 
to be three kunds or pits which are paved over. The central pit 
in front of the god 6iv, or Samb, is the Fire-pit or Agni Kund; 

s. Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 57-39, 309-312. 

2 . The M<ar.atbi of the inscription runs : Charani tatpar Lakshmi Ayal Raghav 
Babu Naik Bohite putra Kalu jat Mali Pachkalshi Rahnar Cheul, Shak ]780, Kalayukt 
nam Samvatsare, mill Vaishakh Suhddha 8 Saumyavar, 


A-3o6i—48-B 
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the pit on the visitor’s right, in front of Ganapatl, is the Wind- CHAPTER 19. 

pit or Vayii Kimd; and the pit in front of Laksmi-Narayan is -- 

the Rain-pit or Parjanya Kund. When heat fails the hre-pit 

should be opened, when wind fails the wind-pit should be open- objects of Interest 

ed, and when rain fails the rain-pit should be opened. The only Temple. 

times within the memory of the people of the temple, when one 

of the pits was opened, was the opening of the rain-pit in the dry 

seasons of 1876 and 1941. In 1876 a hole five feet deep was 

found with some Maratha coins. The coins were taken away 

and set apart to be worshipped. 


In December 1625, the Italian traveller Della Valle gave the 
following detailed account of the Ramesvar temple and pond. 
On the land road, between Portuguese and Musalman Ceul, 
where the thick houses begin, is a temple of Ramesvar, the finest 
temple in Ceul. It is built on the bank of a large square pond, 
each side seventy-three paces, surrounded by banks, and flights of 
stone steps with wide passages or platforms at the sites, shaded 
by beautiful tall trees. Above the pond, facing the chief door of 
the temple, under a dome supported by four pillars, is a figure 
of a bull with all the four feet bent the same way. It is called 
Nandi and is’ the same as the Kanarese Basua (Basava). The 
people say it is a male, different from Gayati the wife of Ram. 
which is a female. The face of the bull is turned round front¬ 
ing the temple, while the back and the tail stretch towards the 
pond. The people who come to visit the temple first wash their 
face, hands, and feet in the pond, then touch the bull with their 
forehead and hands, making a reverence, and grasping the tail. 
Then some enter the temple, while others first go round it, 
beginning their round from the right side to one coming out 
from the temple, In the temple, they spread fruit and rice be¬ 
fore the idol, and also before the bull, and before a basil plant 
in a pillar vase near the bull’s shrine. In several places round 
the temple are shrines facing the pond, with different idols, in 
one of which is the God Hanuman who helped Ram to win back 
his wifeh 


In a large block of stone, to the north-west of the temple, were Angrt^s Ton>K 
nine holes, about two inches square, which are said to be the 
navagraha or nine planets. In front to the east is a platform, the 
side walls of dressed stone about two feet high, and enclosing a 
space of thirty feet by twenty-four. 

To the west of the platform, on a plinth about four feet high 
and thirty-two feet square, is an eight-sided building of dressed 
stone (about I2'6''x 15'8"), with a door in the east face, and 
windows in the other three sides with open stone trellis work and 
tracery. The sides are about nine feet high and there is no roof. 

It is an unfinished tomb said to have been built by one of the 
Angres. Between the Ramesvar temple and Ahgre’s tomb a 
stone inscribed with Kanarese writing was found by Mr. W. F. 

Sinclair, C.S., in 1874. The Ramesvar temple is about two and a 
half miles north-east of the Sea Gate of the Revdanda fort. 

’Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, ITI. 411-415. Della Valle’s account is accom¬ 
panied by a plan of the pond, temple, and other buildings. 
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Cikhalgahv (T. Roha, 18^55' N. 73°40' E ; p. 481 ; RS. Klii^poli, 
20 m.) about five miles east of Nagothana is a large village. Its 
forests are of special value from their large number of hirdd 
trees Terminalia chebula. Hirdd form.s one of the chief minor 
forest produce of the district. 

Cirner (Urajn Peta, 17°50' N, 73°00' E., p. 2,129 ; RS. Bombay 
V. T., 22 m.) is known for the jungle satydgraha in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of 1930. On 25th of September of that 
year the participants in the movement violated the forest laws 
and the police came to restore order. In the confusion that 
followed there was some stone throwing. The police then re¬ 
sorted to firing which resulted in a few deaths. Some persons 
were arrested and were sentenced to three years of rigorous im¬ 
prisonment by the Sessions Court at Thana. Nothing daunted 
the people from commemorating the incident by raising a pillar 
which was, however, razed to the ground subsequently by the 
British Government. When in 1937 Congress Ministry came to 
power the memorial was revived at the hands of the Chief 
Minister Shri B. G. Khcr on 25th September 1937. 

Dahivali (T. Karjat, 18^50' N, 73°25' E; p. 1,354; RS. Karjat, 
I m.). Dahivali, a village on the east bank of the Ulh«i.s half a 
mile north of Karjat, was formerly the head-quarter^ of a sub¬ 
division. There are three large temples, one of which, a large 
handsome building dedicated to Vithoba, has the following in¬ 
scription on a stone to the north of the temple: ‘Pfirvatihai 
Pimpalvatkar, Gotra Vasi.stha, Sak 1714’ (A. D. 1792); ‘ VaiSakh 
Suddha 13th Tuesday, son BhikaiT, grandson Yi.soba, resident of 
Dahivali.’ 

A fair is held annually in honour of God Vithoba when over a 
thousand people attend and a large sale of country woollen 
blankets is effected. The other two temples are dedicated to God 
Saiikar and God Ganapati. 

The village has a primary school, a gas plant and a frog collec¬ 
tion centre. 

Danda—See Rajpuri. 

Dasagaon. Dasaganv (T. Mahad, I8°05' N, 73“20' E ; p. 2,361 ; RS. 

Mumhra, 88 m.) is a small town, on the right bank of the Savitri 
or Banakot river, five miles west of Mahad and twenty-four miles 
above Banakot at the mouth of the riverb There is a stone jetty 
at which country crafts discliargc and load. The bed of the 
river, between the Ratnagiri town of Mhapral four miles west of 
Dasaganv and Mahad, is rocky and almost dry at low water 
spring tides. Neap tides rise six feet and spring tides ten feet 
affording tidal communication for vessels of that draught only. 

*In 1771 Mr. Forbes (Oriental Memoirs, I. 192) wrote the following account 
of the voyage from Bankot to Dasagaon. It affords an inland navigation of great 
variety. The river, which is seldom wider than four or five hundred yards, winds 
through a chain of hills, stored with timber or covered with forest, and the banks 
are covered with salt weed, an evergreen resembling the laurel. An opening valley 
some tiroes presents a view of arable land, villages, and cattle ; succeeded by woody 
mountains, waterfalls, and precipices. In the narrow parts the branches unite over 
the stream w Uich is enlivened by monkeys, squirrels and various kinds of birds. 
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During the fair season (October-May), a small steamer plies 
daily (except on Sundays), between Banakot and Dasagahv. It 
takes from four to five hours in its passage to Dasagahv. By the 
new road from Poladpur to Mahabalesvar, which is throughout 
of a very easy gradient, communication has been opened in a 
direct line from Satara by Mahabaje^var to the coast. Leaving 
Poladpur eighteen miles from Dasagahv, the line goes by the old 
Kine^var road for five and a half miles. It then branches to the 
left, gradually climbing round the western and northern shoulders 
of Pratapgad, for sixteen miles, to the pretty station of Vada on 
the first plateau. From Vada the road winds ten miles more, 
round the valleys between Sydney and Bombay Point in Maha^ 
bajesvar, and passing close under Bombay Point, rises easily from 
the east of it into the Bombay Point Road by the terraces. Those 
who choose to ride up the old road from Kine^var will save ten 
or eleven miles, but will find the pass at Radtondya in a very 
bad state, as it is now abandoned. Dasagahv is not a trade 
centre. It is inhabited by many palanquin bearers. On a hill 
close to Dasagafiv was a fort known as Bhopajgad. 

Near Dasagahv, along the creek from Goregahv to Mahad 
are two old rock-cut cisterns filled with earth and stones. One is 
on the edge of the creek, near the Bhuivada to the south-west of 
Dasagahv fort hill, the other is on the left of the Mahad road a 
mile and a half away. Both are under-cut into the rock so as to 
be mostly under its cover. There is no image on either; only 
red paint on the rock. The cistern near the fort is presided over 
by a local deity ; the other by a goddess named Asia, of some 
local repute in exercising spirits, when she is propitiated with the 
blood of cocks^ Dasagahv is well known for the Sav and 
Kondivate hot springs in its neighbourhood, which attract a 
number of Hindus and Muhammedans. There is a fine garden 
of coconut trees and betelnut vines which serves as a picnic spot. 
In a treaty made with the Maradias in 1756, Dasagahv is men¬ 
tioned as ‘a pass for the fishermen or country merchants'*. In 
1771 the English Resident at Banakot or Fort Victoria had a 
small villa on the Dasagahv hill above the village^ Dasagahv 
was one of the two villages, belonging to the English on the 
Banakot river, which were taken by the Marathas in 1775, and 
kept by them till 1784*. In 1817 a body of Pendharls plundered 
Mahad, but did not attack Dfisagahv. 

Devaghar (Srivardhan peta; p. 1,578; RS. khopolT, 62 ra. 
NE) a small village about five miles south of Srivar¬ 
dhan, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. In the time of Forbes 
(1771) the village was noted for the sacredness of the temple, and 
for having been the residence of the ancestors of the Pesval 

'Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. S. The position of these cisterns seems to show that, 
when the cisterns were cut, the road along the creek was on the same level as it is 
now. 

*AitchinFon’s, V. 17. 

3Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 192. 

4Bankot Diaries (M. S.) in Nairne's Konkan 99. 

sForbes' Oriental Memoirs, I, 190. 
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Devghah or 
HareshvaR. 


Dhak. 


DHAHAMTAR or 
Sabaj (Shahabaj). 


There is a temple sacred to God Kal-Bhairav, who is said to cure 
all sicknesses caused by evil spirits. Three fairs are held in the 
year, one on the Mahdsivardtra (February) for one day, the other 
from Kdrtik Siiddha 11th to 15th (November) and the third on 
the Kdldstami day. They are attended by about 11,000 persona 
and on each occasion flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, toys, bangles 
and other sundry articles worth about Rs. 1,600 are sold. A 
yearly cash allowance of Rs. 1,152 (free of incomedax) is paid to 
the temple by the Government. The temple is under the super¬ 
vision of a board of trustees in HareSvar. Epidemic sickness has 
never broken out at these fairs. A village pahcayat was est¬ 
ablished in the village in 1951. Repairs to the temple were 
carried out by the grampancayat. 

phak (T. Karjat, 18°50' N. 73^20' E ; p. 544; RS. Karjat, 9 m.) 
a massive flat-topped spur running west from the Sahya- 
dris five or six miles east to Karjat, has a village and some tillage 
on its top. From the south-eastern and nearest the Sahyadris 
there rises a round hill 2,898 feet high, crowned with a long fort 
wall. On the steep soyth-westcrn face of this hill are some caves 
most difficult of access. In the absence of any means of com¬ 
munication one has to climb and carry head loads. The village 
has a temple and a well. The village was relaid after the 1954 
fire. 

Dharamatar or Sabaj, (T. Aiibag, 18°40' N, 73°(Xy E; p. 1,601) 
is a port on the right bank of the Amba river, about ten miles 
from its mouth and thirteen miles east of Alibagk The 
Dharamatar pier was built in 1868 at a cost of Rs, 16,530, chiefly 
from income-tax balances. This landing place at Dharamatar is no 
longer in use due to silting of sand. A new pier was constructed 
on the Pen side as far back as 1926. As far as Dharamatar pier the 
creek is at all times navigable to boats of about 60 tons (250 
khandis). Above Dharamatar navigation is difficult and at low 
tides impossible. At ordinary high tides, boats of fifteen tons 
(6o khondis), and, at spring tides, boats of twenty-five tons (100 
Khandis) can pass to Nagothna, fourteen miles south. But the 
passage almost always takes even ordinary-sized (7j^-10 tons) 
vessels two tides. The ferry steamers ply daily from Bombay to 
Dharamtar pier on Pen side. From this a road leads west thirteen 
miles to Aiibag. Across the ferry to the east is the state high way 
road by Nagothna fifty-six miles to Mahabalesvar. There is also 
an excellent road twenty-six miles east to Khopoli at the foot of the 
Bor pass. 

With the rising cliffs of Sahyadri on one side and piercing ends 
of creeks on the other, the road-building in the strip shaped 
Kolaba district has become extremely difficult. To make any 
road motorable in all seasons, therefore, bridge-building assumes 
utmost importance. 

^Dharamatar is so called from the charity-ferry, or dharamtar that was esta¬ 
blished here free of charge by a minister of one of the Angres. The ferry continued 
to ply betwedVi Dharamatar and Nagothana to the end of 1881. See above Chapter 
‘Communications'. Mr. Sinclair suggests that the word Sabaj is a corruption of Shah 
Buruj or the King’s Fort. 
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Bridge on river Amba built in 1958, at Dharamatar links the CHAPTER 19. 
south-west part of the Kolaba district with the rest. Formerly, 
during rainy season in the absence of this bridge people almost Dharamtar or 
lost contact with the other parts. It is 1,041’ feet long, 24 feet Sabaj (Shahab*j). 
broad and at its highest is 33 feet above the ground level. The 
cost of construction was about Rs. 36,25,000. 

Elephanta or Gharapurl (Uran peta, 18° 55^ N, 72° 55' E ; p. Elebhanta. 
529 ; RS, Bombay, 7 m.), Elephanta or Gahrapurl, an island on 
Bombay Harbour about seven miles'east of the Appollo Bunder 
and three miles south of Pir Pal in Trombay, has an area of 
about four square miles at high water and about six square miles 
at low water. The Hindu name, Gharapurl, is the name of a 
small village in the south of the island ; it is perhaps Girlpuri or 
the hill hamlet. Elephanta, the European name, was given to 
the island by the Portuguese in honour of a huge rock-cut ele¬ 
phant that stood on a knoll a little to the east of Gharapuri 
village. The island is a range of trap hills about 500 feet higl) 
and one and half miles long, cleft by a deep ravine that crosses 
it from north to south about the middle of its length. On the 
west the hill rises gently from the sea, and, with waving outline, 
stretches east across the ravine gap, gradually rising to the 
extreme east, which, with a height of 568 feet, is crowned by a 
small dome-Uke knob the remains of a Buddhist burial-mound. 

Except on the north-east and east, the hill sides are covered with 
brushwood ; in the hollows under the hill are clusters of well- 
grown mango, tamarind, and karanj trees; and over the hillside 
and standing out against the sky is a thick sprinkling of brab 
palms along the crest of the hill. Below is a belt of rice land 
with rows of trees and high prickly-pear hedges. In front is the 
foreshore of sand and mud, bare and black except for a fringe 
of mangrove bushes. There are three small hamlets and landing 
places, Set bunder in the north-west, Mora bunder in the north¬ 
east, and Gharapurl or Riij bunder in the south. 

"This account of the Elephanta caves, with some changes and additions sug- 
gested by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, has been mainly prepared from Dr. Burgess’ 

Elephanta. The following is a list of notices and accounts of the Elephanta caves : 

G^cia Orta (1534), Colloquios, 2nd Ed. (1872), 212; Dom Joao de Castro (1539), 

Primerio Roterio da Costa da India, 65-69 ; Linschoten (1579), Discourse of Voyages 
^London, 1598), Boke I. 80 ; Diogo de Couto (1603), Da Asia, Decada VII ma, .liv. 

111. cap, II. (Ed. Lisboa, 1778), tom VII. 250-261 ; also translated in Journal Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, I. 41-45 ; Fryer (1675), New Account of East India 
and Persia, 75 ; Ovington (1689), Voyage to Surat, 158-161 ; Captain Pyke (1712), 

Account of a curious Pagoda near Bombay, extracted from his journal by A. Dalrym- 
ple, Esq. F.R.A.S., Archaeologia, VII. 323-332; Captain A. Hamilton (1720), 

New Account of the East Indies, I. 241-42 ; Grose (1730), Voyage to the East Indies 

I. 59-62 ; Ives (1754), Voyage from England to India, 45 ; Anquetil du Perron (1750), 

Zend Avesta, Discourse Preliminaire, I. 419-423; Niebuhr (1764), Voyage to en 
Arabic, II. 25-33 ; Forbes (1774), Oriental Memoirs, I. 423-435. 441-448; Hunter 
(1784) in Archaeologia, VII, 286-295 ; Macne’l (1783), in Archaeologia, VIII, 270- 
277; Goldingham (1795) in Asiatic Researches, IV, 409-417; Valentia’s (’1803) 

Travels, IL 199-200; Moor (1810), Hindu Pantheon, 49, 59, 97-98, 241-249, 334- 
336; Erskine (1813) in Transactions Bombay Literary Society, I, 198-250; Mrs, 

Graham (1814), Journal of a Residence in India, 45-51 ; Asiatic Journal (1816),' 

II. 546-548 ; Fitz Clarence (1817), Journal of a Route across India, 321-322 ; Sir W. 

Ouseley (1819), Travels in the East, I. 81-95 ; Heber’s (1824), Narrative. H. 179-83; 

Captain Basil Hall (1832), Fragments, HI, 192-281 ; Fergusson (1845). Rock-cut 
Temples of India, 54-55, and Journal Royal Asiatic Society, VIII. 83-84 ; Dr. Wilson 
Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, III. part 11-41-42, IV, 341-342 
and Cah’-utta Review, XLH. 1-25 ; Dr. Stevenson in Journal Bombay Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society, IV. 261-275 ; Lady Falkland (1857), Chow-Chow, I. 109-114. 
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Though it has long lost almost all its people and almost all 
its holiness, Elephanta, perhaps from about the third to about the 
tenth century, was the site of a city and a place of religious 
resortb The Great Cave about half way up the north face of the 
western block of hills is the chief object of interest. Besides the 
Great Cave there are, in the rice fields to the east of the northern 
or Set bunder landing place, brick and stone foundations, broken 
pillars, and. two fine fallen statues of Siv. About 200 yards to the 
south-east of the Great Cave-and almost on the same level, are 
two large much ruined caves. On the crest of the hill, above the 
Great Cave, is a broken stone lion or griffin, probably originally 
one of the warders of the main entrance door to the Great Cave. 
Near the shore, to the south of the range between the two blocks 
or hills are the small village of Gharapuri, a pond, an uninscrib¬ 
ed stone with the ass-curse, the old landing place, the ruins of a 
Portuguese watch-tower, the site of the huge rock-cut elephant 
that gave the island its European name, and several large lihgas 
square below and conical above. 

Across the ravine crest, on the eastern hill, close on the right, 
is a plain cave, and, on the left, about 200 yards further two 
small unfinished cells. About 300 yards to the east is the dry 
bed of a pond and underground to the left three small rock-cut 
water cisterns like those at KanhcrI. A little further and higher, 
the extreme eastern point of the hill is topped by the remains of 
a large brick Buddhist burial-mound with which the three cis¬ 
terns are probably closely connected. The mound seems to have 
been surrounded by a heavy wall or rail of undressed trap 
boulders. To the east a little below the top of the hill stood 
once a temple of Mahadev, and down the north-east ridge of the 
hill face there seem traces, though faint, of a winding roughly 
built footway. At the north-east foot of the hill is a round 
brickfaced mound perhaps the remains of anather Buddhist 
burial-mound, and near it to the right, an old well, with modern 
facings, and, in a field nearer the shore, a spirited old lion’s head 
cut in stone through which water originally flowed into the well. 
From the well, along most of the north-east artd east face, the 
lower slopes have been carried away to fill the Bombay foreshore. 
From the well, along most of the north-east and east face, the 
piers, close to the village of Mora, the ground is strewn with large 
old bricks and pieces of tile. The work of clearing the surface 
soil is said to have shown a notable number of building sites and 
the remains of some temples. This must have been a place of 
religious importance, and may possibly be Purl, the unknown 
capital of the Maurya and Silahara rulers of the north Kohkan. 
from about the sixth to the tenth centu^y^ 

From the north-west shore a low stone pier runs out for about 
150 yards. Under high-tide mark the pier consists of two rows 
of concrete blocks about six feet long laid about a foot apart, the 

Buddhist mound and cisterns are of the third century or earlier, the town, 
if it is Puri, from the sixth, to the tenth century, the lion head of the sixth century, 
and the caves of the seventh or eighth centurv. 

^Indian Antiquary, V. 70, 72, 277; VII. 184; VIII. 242; IX. 44. Asiatic 
Res. I. 361. 
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upper blocks covering the space between the lower blocks and CHAPTER I 9 . 
fastened to them by iron clamps. Above high-tide mark the pia^ai 

separate blocks become a causeway about seven feet high and six ElSphanta. 

feet broad which runs to the edge of the shore. Then, with low 
side walls, a paved way about six feet broad crosses the flat belt 
of rice land with' only an occasional step, and then climbs the 
wooded slope in flights varying from three to thirteen steps. In 
the woods on either side several of the brab palms seem to rise out 
of the heart of large banyan trees. But the palms are older than 
the banyan trees, and, in the rough canvas-like sheaths of their 
branch ends, have given lodging and support to bird-sown banyan 
seeds, which as they grew forced their roots to the ground, and 
gaining a separate sustenance and growing into trees, have cover¬ 
ed the palm stem with their roots and branches. 

Off the shore about 100 yards cast of the pier, under some trees, 
are the remains of a statue of 6iv and of another figure appa¬ 
rently an attendant. The remains of old bricks and pieces of 
white stone seem to show that this was the sice of a small temple 
or shrine. About 200 yards further to the south-east, close to 
the hill-foot, dirticult to find among thick brushwood, is a wcll- 
carved five-headed image of Siv. This also seems to be the site 
of an old temple. 

Returning to the approach to the Great Cave, at the top of the 
flight of steps, a terrace, about eighty yards long and forty broad, 
stretches to the south-east with a pavement about eight feet 
broad that passes to the‘front of the cave between two small tile- 
roofed houses, the custodian’s dwelling on the right and the 
police guard-house on the left. The open terrace, which is 
shaded by large nim and banyan trees, commands a view of the 
well-wooded slope of the east Elephanta hill and beyond in the 
north-east the Belapur ranges. To the north beyond the brush¬ 
wood-covered slope the bare rice fields and the mangrove-fringed 
shore, is a belt of bright sea about two miles broad, and over the 
sea the bare but gracefully rounded hill of Trombay. To the 
west are the rocks of Butcher’s Island, and across a broad 
stretch of sea the long low line of Bombay. 

This cave is looked after by the Department of Archaeology. Great Cave. 
Tlte mined portions are partly repaired by cementing. In front 
of the cave an open wooden railing encloses an entrance passage 
thirty-six yards long, broadening from nine yard.s at the railing 
to eighteen yards at the cave steps. On either side, a rocky 
bank rises to a rugged tree-fringed front about forty feet 
high, the upper twenty feet a bare rough scarp and the lower 
twenty feet the cave mouth, with two pillars and two pilasters 
about fifteen feet high, on a four feet high plinth. Over the 
front, across the whole bread»'h of the cave mouth, runs an eaves 
of rock about four feet deep. At first view the inside of the cave 
seems full of a confusing number of lines of plain massive pillars 
running at right angles, with side aisles and porches leading to 
open courtyards. On the right centre of the hall the lines of 
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pillars are broken by a raised and walled shrine or chapel, and 
in the south wall are dark recesses filled with groups of colossal 
figures. 

The cave is most easily understood by looking at it as forming 
two parts, a central hall about ninety feet square and four aisles 
or vestibules, each sixteen feet deep and fifty-four feet long. The 
side walls of each aisle have recesses filled with groups of colossal 
figures, and except the west aisle which is partly filled by the 
walled shrine, the roofs are supported by two rows of two pillars 
and two pilasters. The side aisles, like the north aisle, lead to 
open courts, and the south aisle leads to the recesses in one of 
which stands the mighty three-headed bust', one of the finest 
pieces of sculpture in India. The central hall has, on the north 
and south, two outer rows each of four pillars and two pilasters, 
and, inside, in the centre of the hall two rows of three pillars 
each, and to the right between the centre and the west aisle, the 
shrine or chapel which occupies the space of four pillars or about 
ninety-five feet round. 

Of the original total of twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters, 
eight of the pillars are destroyed and others are much injured. 
As neither the floor nor the roof of the cave is level, the pillars 
vary in height from fifteen to seventeen feet. They are strong 
and massive, of considerable elegance, and well suited to their 
position and use. With a general sameness there is some variety 
of size and ornament. All have a square shaft about three feet 
four inches each way, rising eight feet or nearly half the total 
height. The upper sixteen inches of this shaft is bound by a 
slightly raised bandage of the same shape. The next two inches 
are octagonal, and, in all the columns within the square of the 
temple and in the west porch, on the shoulders thus formed, sit 
small figures of Ganes or some other spirit. Above the shoulders 
is a band seven inches broad, cut in thirty-two shallow flutes, 
and above the fluted band is an eight cornered belt about six inches 
broad. From this belt springs a three feet long fluted neck 
narrowing from three feet nine inches, the flutes ending in out¬ 
standing cusps under a thin-headed torus, and over this a second 
line of cusps stand out and curve outwards under a thin fillet. 
On the fillet rests the squeezed cushion-shaped capital, one foot 
nine and a half inches thick and standing out about sixteen 
inches from the face of the pillar; the middle bound by a 
narrow flat band which breaks its sixty-four flutes. Above is a 
round neck, three inches deep, and then a square plinth of the 
same width as the base, and about eight inches deep. This last 
and the bracket it supports are clear wooden details. The bracket 
slopes upwards on each side to the lintel in a series of fanciful 
scrolls divided, or joined, by a band over their middle. The 
lintels, which are imitations of wooden beams, run generally from 
east to west across the cave, the exceptions being the lintels over 
the east and west entrances, and those joining the two inner 
pillars of the east portico, and the two pillars in front of the east 
*ace of the shrine. Almost the only other architectural features 
are the door side-posts, and the bases, under the front and sides 
of the main cave and under some of the sculptured compartments. 
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The sculptures may be best examined by berfnning with the 
groups in the south wall of the central hall. Then taking the 
groups in the east aisle which form a pair, then those in the west 
aisle, and lastly those in the north aisle. Of the groups in the 
south wall the most striking is the famous colossal three-headed 
bust that faces the north entrance. It stands on a base about 
two feet nine inches high, in a recess ten and a half-feet deep, 
exclusive of two and a half feet the thickness of the front pilas¬ 
ters. The opening between the pilasters is only fifteen and a half 
feet, but inside of them the recess broadens to twenty-one feet 
six inches. The bust represents Siv, who js the leading character 
in ail of the groups in the cave. The front face is Siv in the 
character ^f Brahma the creator, the east face (visitor’s left) is 
Siv in the character of Rudra the destroyer, and the west face 
(visitor’s right) is Siv in the character of Visnu the preserver. . In 
the corners of the opening both in the floor and in the lintel, are 
holes as if for door-posts, and in the floor is a groove as if for a 
screen or perhaps for a railing. 

The bust is seventeen feet ten inches high. At the level of the 
eyes the three heads measure twenty-two feet nine inches round; 
and the greatest breadth, between the wrists of the two side 
figures, is twenty-two feet. . The middle face (Brahma’s) is four 
feet four inches long, the west face (Rudra’s) is about five feet, 
and the west face (Visnu’s) is four feet one inch. 

The expression of the heavy-lipped central face is mild and 
peaceful. The breast is adorned with a necklace of large stones 
or pearls, and below it is a deep richly-wrought breast ornament, 
whose lower border is, festooned perhaps with pearls. In his left 
hand Brahina holds a citron, an emblem of the womb. The 
right hand is broken but the rough piece of rock was probably 
cut into the form of a roll of manuscript representing the Vedas'. 
A thick ring encircles the wrist. The ears are slit and drawn 
down, a sign of a composed placid mind. From each ear hangs 
a jewelled ornament, that in the right car (visitor’s left) in the 
style known as the tiger-head earring or vydghra kundal. Tiger’s 
head and forelegs holding three hanging garlands, and that in 
the left ear (visitor’s right) the alligator or makar kundal earring, 
whose broken tail may still be traced. The head-dress consists of 
the hair raised in the jatd or dome coil style, with on the top of 
the hair a royal tiara in three pieces, one over each ear, and the 
richest in the centre in the fame-face or kirtimukh style, most 
tastefully designed and most beautifully carved. 

The face to the left or east is Siv as Rudra or the destroyer. 
The brow has an oval swelling above the nose representing a 
third eye. The eyebrows are somewhat twisted and sli^tly 
pressed towards the nose. The nose is Roman and the upper lip 
is covered with a moustache, the mouth is slightly open with an 
amused look, showing the tip of the tongue and perhaps a tusk 
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^This hand- was broken as early as 1538. Dom Joao de Castro remarks; ‘The 
third hand holds a pointed globe (the citron) and the last has been broken so that it 
is impossible to make out what symbol he held’. Print. Rot. da Costa da India, 
65—69, 
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or lon^ tooth*. The right hand is held in front of the breast, and 
he smiles at a cobra which is coiled round his wrist and with 
outstretched hood looks him in the face^ Rudra’s hair like 
Brahma’s is rolled in the jaid form, and he has a similar but 
lower tiara over the hair. Among his ornaments are some of the 
peculiar symbols of Siv, a human skull over the left temple; a 
leaf of the Gloriosa superha, (M) kalaldvi. (Sk.) Idngali; a 
branch apparently of the milk-hush; twisted snakes instead of 
hair, and, high up, a cobra erect with outstretched hood. The 
hack part of the head ornament seems unfinished. Behind the 
tiara the rock is cut into a shallow recess, roughly divided into 
two narrow strips one lower than the other. 

Tiie right or west face has generally been considered to be Siv 
in the character of Visnu the preserver, holding a lotus flower in 
his right hand. The face is gentle and placid, much like and 
almost as feminine as most of the sculptures of Parvati. The hair 
falls from under the head-dress in neatly curled ringlets like 
Parvati’s hair and like the hair on the female side of Ardhanari 
the half-man half-woman statue. The tastefully ornamented 
pearl festooned tiara, which is lower than that of the central 
figure, is also more like the female side of ArdhanaiTs head-dress 
than any head-dress among the sculptures. Over the temple is 
an ornament like a large lotus leaf, and, above the leaf, near 
where the side of the central head join, is a lotus flower. In 
front is a twig of the Jonesia asoka, or a§oka tree. From the car 
pn^jects wliat was probably part of a large jewel. According to 
De Cotito (1603), the whole cave was covered with cement, paint¬ 
ed with water colours. However, no traces of this water colour 
now remain. The bust shows no sign of colour. If they were 
coloured, Brahma was white, Rudra black, and Visnu red. 

On each side of the Trimurti recess is a pilaster with broken 
guards or doorkeepers. The warder on the visitor’s right, who is 
twelve feet nine inches high, is less damaged than the other. 
Round the high cap is a double coronal of plates, pointed above, 
the lower plates being smaller and the upper rising from within 
them. On each side between the lower plates is a crescent with a 
star between its tips. Behind the upper plates the cap looks like a 
deep criinf)led leaf, probably, as in the tiara of the central head, 
intended to represent rolls of twisted hair. The doorkeeper’s cars 
are large, and a pendant from the head-dress falls behind the 
head. The left arm leans on the head of a dwarf, and the hanging 
central fingers of the left hand are held between the finger and 
thumb of the right hand. Both arms are adorned with round 

’It is believed that .Shiv’s third eye, the ^nnna or eye of knowledge 

was painted on the knob in the brow in a vertical position. It is from this third, 
eye that at the end of time fire is to burst and waste the world. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
doubts if the mark at the corner of the mouth is a tusk. 

-The meaning of Rudra’s expression is disputed. Mr. Erskine (Bom- 
Lit. Soc. Trans. III. 232. New Ed.) detected the marks of habitual passion. Capt. 
Basil Hall (Fragments III. 230—236) saw no signs of anger rather.of mirth, as if 
he were singing to the snake, the corners of the mouth turned up and the cheeks 
dimpled as if by a smile. Burgess (Elephanta, 6) characterises the expression 
a grim smile, T^e description in the text is Pandit Bhagvanlal’s. 
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bracelets. There was a necklace of round beads; a band passed chapter 19. 
over the left shoulder behind the hands and round tne right hip, places, 
a girdle bound his middle, and the ends of his robe hung by the ^s?hanta. 
right side. The dwarf, who is one of Siv’s ganas or sprites, stands 
about seven feet high. His hair is close-cropped, he wears a neck¬ 
lace, and a belt is folded across his stomach. His right hand is 
raised to his breast; the left is broken above the elbow. 

The east doorkeeper, who is thirteen feet six inches high, is 
more defaced than the other. In 1766 the figure seems to have 
wanted only part of the left arm and right leg with the left foot; 
now little remains except the head and shoulders’. The tiara is 
broader-topped than that on the other figure and every part of it 
is carved with minute care. In front of the upper plate is the 
grotesque fame-face or kirtitnukh ; the lower plate is carved to 
represent a flower over jewels, and other flowers on each side, 
whilst the hand that encircles the brow consists of three rows of 
pearls or jewels from beneath which the hair crops out. The 
shell-like wrinkles of the crown of the cap are beautitully worked, 
and from the cap on the left the hair hangs in separate ringlets. 

From the back stands out a fan-shaped frill like a small Elizabe¬ 
than ruflp. In the ears are heavy earrings, that on the visitor’s 
right supported by a band passing over the ear. The lips are 
thick and the face placid, and round the neck the folds of a band 
pass behind the ear to the head-dress which it secures. He wears 
a necklace of large round beads, a thick fillet falls as a festoon 
from his shoulders ; and round the upper part of each arm he 
wears a bracelet in the form of a snake twisted fully twice round, 
the ends being left free. The right arm is bent just above the 
head of the attendant sprite or gan and the hand appears to have 
been open upwards in front of, the side. Below the navel a string 
was knotted in front, and about the loins was a girdle, with a robe 
passing from the right hip over the left thigh, the ends hanging at 
the side. The sprite or gan on his right was about six feet one 
inch high, and the right leg of the doorkeeper was advanced so as 
to admit the sprite’s arm behind it, so that his left hand and leg 
were seen between the legs of the doorkeeper. His right hand, 
which is now broken, was laid on his breast. His head-dress 
seems to have been a tight fitting cap, with a circle of three jewels 
over the brow, and three tags of cloth hanging behind. A scarf 
passes across his shoulders over the arm and falls on each side 
over his thighs. He has a band or loincloth, earrings, bracelets, 
and a necklace from which hangs a tortoise. He stands half 
crouching, with outstanding eyes, thick lips, and looks up to the 
doorkeeper with an odd smile and outthrust tongue. 

The compartment to the west or visitor’s right of the Trimurti Shiv and Patvati. 
is thirteen feet wide by seventeen feet one inch high, with a base 
rising two feet six inches from the floor. The leading figures are 
Siv and Parvati on his left. The figure of Siv is sixteen feet high, 
and has four arms, of which the two to the left are broken. He 

‘Niebuhr’s Voyage en Arabic, II, 26- 

*Thi8 frill, is more clearly shown in the figure worshipping Shiv in the 
compartment to the west of the Trimurti. 
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CHAPTER 19. has a high cap with three pointed plates rising out of its band and 
Pli^s a smaller plate in front of the band on the forehead. Between 

Elephanta. these is a crescent over each temple. From the crown rises a cup 

Great Cave. or shell in which is a singular three-headed female figure, with 
Shiv andParvati, arms, probably representing the three sacred rivers Gahga, 

Yamuna, and Sarasvati^ Siv wears a necklace, the usual open 
armlets, heavy bracelets, and earrings. An ornamented girdle 
binds his waist, from under which his garment hangs and is 
brought round the right side and passes over his right arms. The 
back right hand holds a snake, the tail hanging upon the arms 
while the body passes behind his hack and the cobra’s expanded 
hood is raised outside his left shoulder. The front right hand 
which is damaged is raised as if to command attention. The back 
left hand, which is broken above the wrist, appears to have passed 
across Parvati’s breast, and with one of the fingers to have touched 
her under the chin ; the other, which has been broken, rested on 
the head of a sprite who seems to stagger under its weight. This 
sprite, whose head is thickly covered wi,th curly or matted hair, 
wears a waistbelt and a loincloth, and holds a fly-whisk in his left 
hand and a small cobra in his right. He carries a bundle on hi.s 
back and has a tortoise hanging from his neck. 

On 6iv’8 left stands Ptirvati, about twelve feet four inches high, 
with a frontlet from under which the hair comes out in small 
curls. The head-dress rises in tiers, and has a pointed plate in 
front, and behind the neck on the right side is a cushion, perhaps 
of hair. She wears heavy earrings of different shapes, several 
necklaces, broad armlets and bracelets, a girdle with an ornament¬ 
ed clasp, and heavy anklets. Her dress comes over the right leg, 
the corner falling to the ankle and then passing over the left leg, 
and a loose robe hangs over her right arm. With her right hand 
she seems to touch the fiy-whisk in the sprite’s hand or leans on 
the bundle on his back ; her left hand is over the head of a female 
sprite who wears large elliptical earrings, a huge back-knot of hair, 
richly carved anklets, and a robe of which the corner falls in front. 
Over the left shoulder she carries Parvati’s dressing-case fastened 
by cords or straps. 

On Siv’s right are Brahma and Indra. Brahma has four hands, 
one of the right hands holding a lotus, the other touching his 
breast; one of the left hands appears to have held a rod or the roll 
of the Vedas, and the other perhaps his sacrificial butter-vessel. 
His lotus seat is borne by five swans. Close to his left, Indra, on 
his elephant, holds up his left hand towards Siv. On Parvati's left 
is Visnu, on his half-man half-bird carrier Garud. His back right 
hand holds a mace or club, the front right hand is broken ; the 
front left hand rests on his knee, and the back left hand holds his 
discus. He wears armlets and a necklace, and his feet rest in the 
Garud’s hands who has wig-like hair, no moustaches, and a cobra 
knotted round his neck. 'The figures below Brahma on Siv’s right 

’The Ganga or Ganges is fabled to flow from. Shiv’s hair, and the three 
heads probably represent the three chief streams, the Ganga, Yamuna, and Sarasvati, 
which, according to Hindu geography, form at Allahabad the sacred meeting of 
the three plaited locks, Triveni Sangam. 
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are much defaced. Next to him and in front is a male, probably 
the king who ordered the making of the cave. He wears a waist- 
cloth and kneels on his right knee with his arms crossed on his 
breast and a dagger or knif^e at his right side. Round his head is a 
band with a large rosette or frill behind, and, from under the 
band, the hair falls to his shoulders in three lines or ringlets^ 
Behind him stands a female fly-whisk bearer with anklets and 
wristlets, holding a flower in her left hand raised towards her 
cheek. Behind her is a taller woman with broad armlets and thick 
anklets, whose hands and face are broken ; and at the back of the 
taller women and above the fly-whisk bearer is the head of a 
figure with curly hair, holding in the left hand what may have 
been an offering. Above Brahma are clouds on which are six 
figures, the largest a male with high head-dress and double neck¬ 
lace, holding a long jar full of flowers to throw on Siv. Immediate¬ 
ly before and behind him are female figures. Nearer Siv’s head 
are two males, one of them a bearded ascetic ; and behind the rest 
is another male with a moustache. Above Parvati are six figures, 
similarly disposed, all flying or floating on clouds, the female 
behind the larger figure having a heavy back-knot of hair and a 
ri<;hly carved belt. 

In the corresponding compartment to the visitor’s left or east of 
the Trimurti many figures are grouped round a gigantic four¬ 
armed half-male half-female, representing Ardhanrirl on Ardha- 
narisvar, that is the god who combines the active or manlike, that 
is Siv, and the passive or womanlike, that is Uma principles in 
nature. This figure which is sixteen feet nine inches high leans 
to the right or male side, and rests on the bull, Nandi, with one of 
its four arms. The head-dress is the usual high tiara with two 
heavy folds falling to the shoulder on the left or female side,' 
The right side has a crescent. On the left side the hair falls along 
the brow in a series of small neatly carved ringlets, while on the 
right there is a line of knobs along the under edge of the cap. 
The right ear is drawn down and has only one ring, the left has a 
jewel in the upper part and a large ring in the lobe. The girdle 
is drawn over the hips and is tied at the left side where the ends 
hang down. The male arms have twisted open armlets and thick 
wristlets, that on the front hand being knobbed as if set with 
jewels*; the female arms have broad armlets and a long solid brace¬ 
let with thick jewelled rings at the ends. The back pair of hands 
is in fair preservation, the right liolds the cobra and has a ring on 
the little finger ; the left holds a metal mirror and has rings on the 
middle and little fingers. The front left hand which is broken, 
seems to have hung down and held the lower part of the goddess's 
robe, which hangs in folds over both her arms. The front right 
arm rests with the elbow on the hump and the hand on the left 
horn of the bull. The head of the bull, Siv’s carrier, is in fair 
order, the face being two feet seven inches long. 

•The cutly hair, the frill, and the head-dress worn by this figure are found 
only in sculptures ranging between the fourth and the eighth centuries. They are 
Sassanian in style. Pandit Bhagvanlal, 
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CHAPTER 19 . The lower part of this group, which is about sixteen feet wide, 

piam much damaged, owing partly to decay, partly to Yiolence. The 

Elephanta, figures on .the visitor’s left are connected with Siv and those on the 
Great Cave. right with Parvati, Besides the usual sprites or attendants, they 
v a Parvatt. some of the more notable Hindu deities. Opposite to the 

back left or Parvati's arm (the visitor’s right), riding on his carrier 
the eagle or GarudS is a four-armed Visnu the front left hand 
seems to have rested on his knee, the other is raised and holds his 
discus ; both right hands are broken. Visnu sits on the shoulders 
of Garud, who holds him by the anklet. On Garud’s forehead is 
the Vaisnav sect mark, and his large outstretched left wing may be 
clearly traced. Below is a woman bearing fly-whisk. Her head¬ 
dress is carved with minute detail and has a crescent on the left 
side, and a back-knot of hair decked with flowers. She has large 
earrings and a triple necklace. Beside her are two dwarfs, and on 
her left is another woman whose robe falls over her left arm, and 
a sash or belt, perhaps the edge of a jacket, crosses the breast from 
each shoulder to the opposite hip. She wears thick Vani-like 
anklets, and carries in her left hand the dainty Parvati’s dressing- 
case. Between Garud and the central figure is the bust of a 
woman holding a flower in her left hand ; above this are two curly- 
haired figures, one of them Varun riding his alligator. Behind 
Visnu are a man and a woman, and under them a dwarf standing 
on a cloud and holding a fly-whisk. 

On the right or Siv side of Ardhanilrl (visitor’s left), and on a 
level with Visnu and Garud are Indra and Brahma. Brahma is 
seated on a lotus throne borne by five wild swans. Three of his 
four faces are visible, the fourth is hidden as it faces backwards. 
He has four hands, the back right hand holding a lotus, the front 
right hand broken, the front left hand with a sacrificial butter-pot 
and the back left hand with a broken ladle, or perhaps a roll of 
the Vedas. He is decked with earrings, two necklaces, bracelets, 
and a robe which passes over his left shoulder and breast. In a 
recess between Brahma and the uplifted right arm of Ardhanari 
is Indra riding on the heavenly elephant. In his. left hand is the 
thunderbolt and in his right what may have been an elephant 
god. Between Indra and Brahma is a figure, perhaps Kubera the 
god of wealth, holding a flower or a purse in his hand. Below 
Brahma is a large high-capped male figure, probably Kartikeya 
with his spear or sakti. He has earrings which differ on -either 
side, a necklace, armlets like those on the other male figures, 
bracelets, a girdle, and a pendant from his cap hanging on his left 
shoulder. Between this figure and the Bull is a woman with a 
flywhisk resting on her shoulder, and behind her is a dwarf and 
another woman whose head has been destroyed. In the upper 
portion of the compartment are thirteen figures of sprites and 
attendants. Those to the visitor’s left are borne on clouds, and 

^Garud is half-eagle half-man, generally with wings and a beaked human 
face. He is the son of Kashyap and Vinata and younger brother of Aruna, the legless 
charioteer of the sun and the personification of dawn. Garud, who is of 
incomparable swiftness and has exquisitely beautiful plumage, married a beauti¬ 
ful woman named Shuki. As Garud’s food was snakes, the serpent tribe 
feared that his children would eat them up, and waged war against him, Garud 
destroyed all the snakes except one cobra, which he wore as a necklace. 
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one of them has a dagger by his side. Behind him is a woman 
holding a round object in her left hand ; and behind her is an 
ascetic', perhaps a Siddha, very lean, with a long beard, and. an 
offering in his left hand ; lastly, behind the Siddha, is a small 
broken female figure. On the right is another ascetic with an 
offering in his hand and curiou.sly twi.sted hair. Two figures hold 
partduoken garlands touching the head of Ardhanari, and on the 
right arc tw’o larger male figures also holding wreaths of heavenly 
flowers. 

Passing east the much damaged group in the south wall of the 
ca,st aisle or portico represents a scene between Slv and Parvati who 
is in a pet or mfina. They are seated on the holy hill of Kailas 
and are both adorned as in the other sculptures. Siv’s four arms 
arc all broken, as also are liis crown and the disc or nimbus behind 
his head. His armlets are of the usual spiral form with open 
ends, his sacred thread lies across his shoulders, and part of his 
robe coijaes over his knees. Parvati, her face turned slightly away, 
is seated at his left and wears, a tassel hanging between her breasts 
from a tliick twisted necklace, the same as in the marriage group. 
Over the left arm, and on the right thigh and leg her garments 
may still he traced. Behind her right shoulder stands a female 
figure with a child astraddle on her Icift hip, perhaps a nurse carry¬ 
ing Siv’s son Kartikcya, who is also called Skanda and Mahasena, 
thh \Var-god. On Parvati’s left stands a female attendant, and 
further off, a larger male figure who .seemingly held his right hand 
to his breast and rested his left on the side-knot of his robe. 
Behind Siv's right shoulder is another female with a fly-whisk, 
and,at hi.s feet (now headless) his faitiiful follower Bhrhgl worn to 
a skeleton. Behind Bhnigi stands a tall figure, with the usual 
high head-dress, earrings, necklace, and robe covering his left arm 
to the wrist, and passing under his right. At his foot, in a recess 
behind the pilaster, stands a three feet high dwarf, vvith his arms 
crossed. Beneath, or in front of the hill on which the chief 
figures rest, the sculpture is so defaced that little can be made out. 
Under Parvati is the holy hull, and at liis left shoulder a face with 
a wig such as is elsewhere given to Garud, Below the bull are two 
animal figures, perhaps monkeys. It is impossible to say how the 
left side was filled, dlie rock over the heads of w^iv and Parvati 
is carved into patterns, irregular frets on an uneven surface, 
representing the rocks of Kailas, on clouds on either side are the 
usual heavenly spirits, perhaps Gandharvas and Apsaras, rejoicing 
and scattering flowers. Some of the male figures have curly wigs 
and on each side is a skeleton-like ascetic, one of whom has a 
basket in his left hand w^hile he scatters flowers with his right. 
On the roof is a .small fat figure, which may be Ganes, Siv’s second 
son. 

Crossing to the north of the portico is a companion group in 
which 5iv and Parvati again appear seated together in Kailas. 
6iv’s hrow-knob or third eye is clearly marked, his cap which is 
cleverly carved bears the crescent and has a disc behind it, and he 
has large hanging earrings. He. had eight arms, all of which arc 
more or less broken. Two of them rested on the heads of attend¬ 
ants, the head of which remains. On his right sat Parvati, with 
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her face turned towards 6iv, but little except her trunk is left. On 
each side of the conipartmeni is a large figure somewhat like the 
door-keepers round the chiei Img shrine, except that they have 
knobs on their brows, and that the figure to the visitor’s right has 
a skull prominently carved on the forehead and snakes coining 
round from behind his left shoulder. The same brow-knob occurs 
on the forehead of servants of Siv in other comfiartments at 
Llephanta. To the left of :Siv are several figures all more or less 
defaced; Siv leans his hand on the head of one of them, and in 
front near his foot is the familiar hollow ribbed Rhrhgl. On 
Bhrhgl’s left, and in front of the large figure behind the pilaster, 
is the elephant-headed Gancs or Ganapatih Under the group is a 
back view of the ten-headed Ravan, king of Laiika or Ceylon. His 
ten heads are entirely broken oft and only a few of his twenty arms 
can be traced. Beside him there were perhaps some demons as at 
Ellora. Above Siv are numerous figures, one almost a skeleton ; on 
his left is Visnu on Garud, and in a recess is a couched figure of 
Parvati’s tiger. 


These two groups in the eastern aisle illustrate the story that 
once Parvati getting into a pet, turned her face away from Siv. 
While she was still angry, Ravan, chancing to pass near Kailas 
and enraged that it should stop his progress, clasped the lull in 
his arrns and shook it. Parvati felt the hill move, and ran for 
protection to Siv’s arms, who, according to one story stamped 
Ravan under his foot, or, according to another story, blessed him 
for stopping Parvati’s fit of ill-temper. 

Crossing the cave row’ards the west aisle is the central shrine or 
chapel, which fills a space equal to that enclosed by four columns. 
It is entered by four side doors, each approached by six steps, 
which raise the floor of the shrine eight feet eight incncs above ^e 
hall floor. The eight giant doorkeepers, from fourteen feet ten 
inches to fifteen feet two inches high, that stood guard at the 
sides of each door, are all damaged except the one on the east side 
of the south door. This figure, who wears a somewhat peculiar 
head-dress, has a large skull carved above his forehead, the parted 
lips showing the teeth, a single bead necklace, earrings, plain 
twisted armlets and thick wristlets. He rests on the right leg, and 
the knee of the left is a little bent. Ihc right shoulder hangs 
down parallel to the body, and the upturned hand, held opposite 
the navel, strains under the weight of a massive globe. The left 
lu.nd rests on the knot of the robe on the outside of the left thigh. 
The muscles of the left thigh and the knee-pan are particularly 
well carved. The calfless unshapely legs are probably true to the 
local model. The keeper on the west side of the same door is 


K , Puranas have more than one story to explain GanesITs elephant head. 
Aueotaing to one account Ganesh quarreljed with Vishnu, and was w’inning when 
hhiv interposed and cut off his head. This so enraged Ganesh’s mother Parvati that 
She pefon^U austerities so extreme that they threatened to upset the whole order of 
hcat^n. The gods prayed Shiv to restore Parvati her son. But Ganesh’s head could 
nowhere be found, -and in their haste it was replaced by the head of an elephant the 
lifst animal they chanced to meet. Another account says that when the gods were 
trailed to see the infant deity, Shani or Saturn, knowing the baneful effect of hi 3 
glance, refused to look at the child, till Parvati, taking it as an insult, provoked 
him to cast his eyes on Ganesh whose head was at ouee reduced to ashes 

A-2061—49-B. 
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much broken, but the neck jewels, head-dress, and armlets have 
been elaborately carved. Except the face which is broken, the 
keeper on the south of the east door is nearly whole. The turban 
is high crowned; the plates round the head are smaller than on 
most of the other figures; the earrings are large; the end of the 
turban cloth is plaited into a circular frill behind the head, and the 
sacred thread is formed of twisted strands of beads or pearls. The 
end of the robe which hangs by his left side is well carved. The 
keeper on the north side of the same door has lost his legs and 
forearms, and is damaged about the nose. The head is finely 
carved with a rich bend round the brow, and rich large plaits that 
rise from the brow and hide the turban except the rilled . end at 
the back. The hair falls from under the cap to the shoulders in 
■four sets of neatly carved curls; the armlet on the left arm is 
broad, passing twice round, and jewelled at the ends and in the 
middle ; the right forearm has been raised ; and the sacred thread 
is of twisted strands of beads or pearls. 

On the east side of the north door is a similar figure with the 
head-dress falling on the left side in five thin overlapping folds. 
The keeper on the west side is defaced, and leans his left elbow on 
the head of a bushy-haired sprite. He has a ribbon tied round 
his waist, and a cobra comes over his right shoulder and raises its 
head in front. The doorkeeper has a large round earring in the 
right, and a smaller ring in the left ear. A thick mass, as of 
twisted cords, hangs on .the right side of the head from the top of 
the cap, and on the left side is the frill. On the cap are two cres¬ 
cents. Behind the head is a disc or shield; and under the usual 
bead necklace is a breast ornament; while the robe falls in clean- 
cut folds over the right hip and thigh. Both keepers on this side 
have their right hands raised. 

The figure on the south side of the west door has a very elabo¬ 
rate head-dress secured by a folded tie round the neck; he has a 
crescent above each temple; a frill behind the head on the left side; 
and the top of the cap and heavy roll that falls over on the right 
side are carved with open flowers and strands of cord or hair. The 
breast ornament, the sacred thread with its fastening on the left 
breast, and the broad jewelled waistband that held up the cover¬ 
ing on the loins, have been wrought with much skill. The lower 

E art' of the figure is gone. The lo^er part of the companion 
eeper, on the north side, with the sprite at his right side is also 
entirely destroyed. He has a crescent over the right temple, and 
on the left side of the /head, and otherwise resembles the last, 
though the details are somewhat plainer. These statutes are 
among the best pieces of carving in the cave. 

The doors into the shrine have plain side-posts with two plain 
bands round them. Inside, both in the floor and roof, are the 
5ockets of door posts. The chamber is perfectly plain inside. The 
^ast side measures nineteen feet four inches, and the west twenty 
[eet two inches, the north measures nineteen feet three inches, and 
:he south eighteen feet four inches. In the middle of the room 
itands a base or altar nine feet nine inches square, moulded like the 
:)ase under the Trimurti and other sculptures, and about three 
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feet high. In the centre is a ling, rut from a harder and closer 
grained stone than the cave rock. The lower end of the ling is 
two feet ten inches square, and is fitted into a hole in the nasc. 
The upper part is rouiul, two feet ten inches in diameter, about 
three feet high and rounded above. The frame, or sdlunkhd i$ 
somewhat hollowed to hold the water, oil, and butter poured on it 
by the worshippers, which were carried off by a broken spout on 
the north side. 

To the west of the shrine is the western aisle or portico, which 
still has in the roof some traces of the ‘beautiful mosaic workman¬ 
ship’ mentioned by Dc Couto (1603). 

The group in the compartment in the south wall of this aisle 
or portico represents the marriage of §iv and Parvati, Parvati 
statiding on Siv’s right, a position which a Hindu wife rarely holds 
except on her wedding day. 

The group is unfortunately greatly damaged. Of Siv's four 
hands only the front left hand remains entire, and the whole of 
his right' kg is gone. He wears the usual tiara crowned by coils 
of hair, and behind the cap has an oval nimbus-like disc. On his 
right arm appears his shoulder cloth, and he has a band about 
his waist which comes ov,. his right hip and is knotted at his left 
side, his left hand rests on the knot, while the ends hang loosely 
down. His sacred thread hangs from his left shoulder, passing to 
his right thigh and over his right arms. 

Parvati or Uma, who is eight feet six inches high, is one of the 
best proportioned and most carefully carved figures in the cave. 
Her head-dress is lower than fiiv’s head-dress, the hair escapes in 
little curls from under a broad jewelled fillet, and behind the head 
is a large back-knot of htyr. She wears heavy earrings and several 
necklaces, from one of which a string ends in front in a tassel. 
Except for ornaments her body is bare above the waist. The robe 
that nangs from her waist is shown by a series of slight depres¬ 
sions between the thighs. She slightly inclines her head, as if 
bashful, and is being pushed forward by a large male figure, 
possibly her father Himalaya, who lays his right hand on her 
right shoulder while his left hand holds a necklace of beads near 
her ear. Both her hands are broken. The right was laid in Siv’s 
right, as it is in a similar sculpture at Ellora. 

At Siv’s. left, crouching on his hams, is the much shattered 
three-faced figure of Brahmii who acted as marriage priest. 
Behind Brahma stands Visnu with four hands and a peculiar 
cylindrical cap from under which his hair appears in abundant 
curls. In his front right hand he holds a lotus and in the back 
left hand the discus ; the other two hands are broken. On the 
extreme right stands a woman, who may be Mena the mother of 
Parvati. 

On Parvati’s right stands a female fly-whisk hearer with neck¬ 
laces, pendant earrings, and holding her robe in her left hand. 
Behind her is a larger male figure with a plain cap and hair curled 
like a barrister’s wig. A large crescent behind his neck shows him 
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to he Candra or the moon. He brings a great round pot, perhaps 
of nectar, for the marriage ceremony. Above Siv’s head is a male 
between two females, all with damaged heads, and above them 
two smaller figures. On the other side are six more figures, a male 
and two females below, and above bearded ascetics, probably 
Siddhas, and BhrngT next to Siv’s head, with a small figure on the 
rooP, 

The main figure in the group at the north end of this aisle is 
Bhairav or perhaps Virbhadra, a terrible form which Siv assumed 
on hearing from his first wife Sati that he was not asked to attend 
a sacrifice given by her father Daksa. In the Dumar cave at Ellora 
the figure of Bhairav f>r Virbhaclra, which is the same as thj<i 
Elephama figure, has lost only one arm. At his left is a seated 
Sati with her left hand on her bosorn, terror-struck with the 
sudden change in Siv’s appearance. Beside Sa,ti is a fly-whisk 
bearer as in Elephan^a. 

This is one of the most remarkable sculptures in the cave. The 
central figure, which is much damaged below, stands about eleven 
and a half feet high. He is in the act of running, the left foot 
raised higher tlian the right. He wears a high much carved head- 
dress, with a ruff on the back, a skull and cobra over the forehead, 
and the crescent high on the right. The expression of the face 
seems fierce and passionate. The brow skin is wrinkled in a frown 
over the eyes, the eyes are swollen, and the teeth are set .showing 
a long hanging tusk at the right corner of the mouth. Over the 
left shoulder and across the thigh hangs a rosary of human heads. 
He wears a waistband, some folds of which hang over the right 
hip. Both the legs and five of the eight arms are broken. The 
front right and left hands were destroyed by the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century, and the others have suffered since^ All the 
arms have broad ornaments under the slioul^crs and round the 
wrists. The from right hand (visitor’s left) seems to have bung 
down and perhaps grasped the butt of the long spear that passes 
in front of the chest to the visitor’s right, where it impaled the 
small human figure which now seems to hang in the air. The 
small figure ha.s lost tlic head, both arms and one of the legs, the 
other leg resting on a projecting ledge of rock. The second right 
hand holds a guardlcss sword; the third is broken, it originally 
hung down and held a human figure by the left knee as in the 
Dumar cave at Ellora, and as noticed liy De Couto and by Niebiihf 
in his drawing. The back right hand is stretched up and held ari 
elephant’s skin as a canopy, from which in the left corner bangs 
the elephant's head with specially well carved tusk and trunk. The 
front left hand which is broken passed down probably to a Sati 
below, who is gone bur traces remain in front of the figure of the 

^ These floating figures are heavenly attendants. The males are known 
as Gandharvas or heavenly choristers, Vidya'iharas or fairies, and Yakshas or 
demigods; the females are Apsaras, Vidyadharis and Yakshis, the word Apsaras being 
commonly used to include all three classes. Tl A Siddhas or heavenly ascetics, ail 
of whom are males, arc believed to live in mid between the earth, and the sun. 
All of these heavenly attendants strew flowers or witness the act which the sculpture 
records. 

* Jour B. B, R. A. S. I. 42, 
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Pla^ round it and holds a bowl as if to catch the blood falling from the 

EtEPHANTA. impaled human figure above; the third hand rings a bell; the 

Great Cave. fourth is stretched up, holding the elephant's hide as a canopy\ 
Bhairav. 

Below, to the spectator's right, are some fragments of a male 
and of two female forms. Above, them, in a recess, are two asce¬ 
tics with a small figure in front, and above it a female figure. On 
the other side below, there have been two dwarfs, and a third 
figure under Siv. 

Above the screen, in the centre, over the head of the chief 
figure, is a peculiar piece of carving; not unlike the section of a very 
wide bottle with a curved groove in the middle of it. A similar 
form appears in some of the other sculptures, but not in so leading 
a position as this, where the figures on each side seem to be pay¬ 
ing it reverence. It is supposed to be the mystic triliteral syllable 
mini or the lingy but neither explanation is satisfactory. It is much 
like a Buddhist relic-shrine or ddghohd with a heavy tee or 

umbrella above. In front of the building is a curious curved 

hollow line. Perhaps it is a Siva shrine, and the object of the 

hollow curved line is to bring out tire ling which stands in the 

centre of the shrine. At the foot, on each side, are two small pro¬ 
strate figures. Over the back of each are two figures, apparently 
worshipping. The pair nearest the central carving have uplifted 
clasped hands; the next, to the visitor’s left, holds a garland; and 
that to the right holds his hand before his forehead. Both of 
these, which are the largest figures in the group, have their hair 
elaborately dressed, and wear necklaces, armlets, and other orna¬ 
ments. Behind each of these last is a floating female figure. In 
front of this compartment may be traced the figure of an elephant 
and some plants, part of the painted design that once graced the 
ceiling. 

Shiv Dancing. Passing to the north or main entrance, in the west recess, the 
left to the leaving the cave, is a spirited group of Siv performing 
the tdndav or wild religious dance. The recess is ten feet nine 
inches wide ,at the entrance and fully thirteen feet inside, and 
eleven feel two inches high. The group is raised on a low base. 
The central Siv, which has been about ten feet eight inches high 
and originally had eight arms, seems to have lost its first right and 
third left hand. The first right arm passed across the body and 
rested on the left side; the second was thrown out from the body, 
and the forearm has been bent, perhaps, so as to bring the hand 
before the breast, but it is broken off below the elbow; the third 
arm is broken above the wrist; the fourth which hangs down and 
is broken below the elbow, probably held the khatvang or club, 
round the top of which a large cobra is twined. The first two 
arms on the left side hang down and are broken off near the wrists; 
the third, which is also broken, is bent up and probably stretched 
towards Parvati’s face; the. fourth is raised above the shoulder. 

' The chief points of difference between the Elephants and the Ellora 
Bhairavs are, that in the Elephanta figure the second left hand holds a bowl and 
the third a bell; in Ellora the second hand holds the shaft of the spear near the 
point and the third hand holds the bowl. 
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The usual high head-dress is secured by a chin strap, and is so 
delicately carved that as De Couto says, it seerns to have been 
painted rather than cut with the chisel. The right thigh is bent 
upwards, but broken off near the knee, and the left leg is entirely 
gone. The armlets have been elaborately wrought, and are still 
sharp and clear, as is also the belt or ribbon round the waist whose 
end is fastened to the skirt of the robe. To the left of Siv (visitor’s 
right) is a female figure, six feet nine inches high, probably Par- 
yati. She wears the same pendant from the necklace as in the 
marriage scene and other sculptures, large earrings, rich bracelets, 
and a girdle with carefully carved drapery. Her breast and face 
have been broken away. On her left has been another female 
figure, but only the breast and pait of the arm are left. Above 
Parvati’s right shoulder is a flying female figure. Over this is 
Visnu, with his mace in one remaining hand and the shell in the 
other, riding on the shoulders of Garud which has lost its head. 
In front of Visnu and over the left hand of Siv is a male figure 
between two females, and behind these is a fourth figure, of which 
the face is gone, holding perhaps a water-vessel. Over Parvati’s 
left shoulder is Indra on his elephant. 

Below, at 6iv’s right, is the skeleton form of a much defaced 
Bhmgl. Beside it is a part-broken tabor with a female figure 
beating it. Above is Kartikeya with a high cap bearing a cres¬ 
cent and a skull from the right eye of which a snake is crawling. 
In his right hand he holds Siv’s trident which has lost two of its 
prongs. Above the trident-bearer is a fairly entire and still wor¬ 
shipped Gane^, who holds in his right hand a club and in his left 
a broken tusk. To the left of the trident-hearer is the body of a 
woman whose dress has been carefully and sharply cut even to its 
edges on her thigh. Higher, on a flat “seat, borne by five swans, 
is Brahma with three heads and four hands, in one of which he 
holds, his sacrificial butter-vessel, the other hands are broken^. 
Between Brabrnfi and the head of Siv are three figures, a male 
between two females, the inner one holding some object like a 
dish. Behind Brahma are two figures, both probably intended 
for Siv devotees or sages. The figure next to Brahma wears his 
hair coiled in the jatd form on the top of his head. 

The group at the east end of the north portico is Siv as the great 
Yogi. In character and position,, and in many of the surround¬ 
ings this figure resembles the figure of Buddha. Unfortunately 
the group is much defaced, and many details are lost. Siv has had 
only two arms, both of which are broken at the shoulder. He is 
seated cross-legged on a lotus seat, and the palms of his hands 
probably rested between the upturned soles of the feet as in most 
images of Buddha and of Jain Tirthahkilras. The stalk of the 
lotus-seat is, like Buddha’s lotus-seat, held by two Naga figures, 
shown down to the waist. Siv’s crown has been carved with 
wonderful detail. The front plate is minutely graven and has 
three knobs at the top, the central knob round, and the side ones 
probably damaged. High on the left side is the crescent ; from 
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* De Couto describes Brahma as holding a book in his left hand. 
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the back of the head ringlets fall on each shouldef ; and at the 
back is the circular frill which has been noticed on other statues. 
Round the whole is a large aureole. The expression of the face, 
though marred by a broken underlip and a break under the left 
eye, is calm and unnaoved, deep in thought with halTclosed eyes. 

This figure represents Siv doing penance, after the death of his 
first wife DevT or Sati. The scene is laid in the Himalayas. Above 
are the heavenly ministrels ; below are attendants mostly seated 
among rocks; to the left of Siv is a plantain-tree with three open 
and one opening leaves; a sunflower blossoms under his left knee. 
On each side stands a female flywhisk bearer, and behind each a 
smaller female figure, so defaced that it is difficult to fix more 
than parts of the outline. Below, on each side of the plantain, sit 
two attendants, one with his ankles crossed. On the opposite 
side sits another with a rosary of rudrdksa {Eloeocarptis ganiirus) 
berries. Over the plantain a faceless Visnu rides on a faceless 
Garud, who has curly hair and wings streaming like ostrich 
feathers. Above Visnu is a figure on horseback perhaps the sun; 
the head of the horse is gone, but the hoof, saddle, saddle-cloth, 
girth, and bridle are distinct. Behind this is an ascetic holding a 
rosary. Between the horseman and Siv’s head heavenly choristers 
float in the clouds, the edges of the robes over the thighs of-two 
female figures being carefully carved. Behind is a fourth faceless 
figure, probably the moon, apparently holding a water-vessel. On 
the right side of the head arc three similar figures, a male between 
two females, the male carrying what looks like a shell. Next 
comes a skeleton ascetic, behind whom is a broken-armed Brahma 
on his usual swans. The figure below Brahma is probably Ihdra, 
but his elephant has disappeared. 

The only remaining parts of the main hall of the Great Cave 
arc two cells at the ends of the hack aisle. They are a little 
above the level of the rest of the cave, and are entered by two 
doors. Both arc irregular ; that on the east is eighteen feet one 
inch by about fifteen feet nine inches, the north and south sides 
differing by six inches. The other is seventeen feet six inches 
from north to south, while the south side measures fourteen feet 
ten inches and the north sixteen feet three inches. Both are 
roughly hewn and were probably used as store-rooms. 

The court-yards to the east and west of the Great Cave had 
separate entrances, which have been blocked by earth and rub¬ 
bish cleared out of the hall and the courts. From the eastern 
aisle or portico a neat flight of nine steps, ten feet ten inches wide, 
leads into a court fully fifty-five feet wide with separate entrance 
to the north. The south wall of the court is a temple with a 
well-preserved front. The roof of the Great Cave stands out 
about seven feet beyond the line of pillars, and that of the 
smaller temple on the south has similarly overhung the front. 
The 'rest of the court has always been open. The circle in the 
middle of the court, sixteen feet three inches in diameter and 
raised two or three inches above- the rest of the floor, probably 
formed thq pedestal of a nandi, the sacred bull. 
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riie cave in the south wall of the court is raised on a panelled 
basement about three feet six inches high, which ‘^ain stands 
on a low platform two feet four inches in height. Tlie front is 
about fifty feet long and rises eighteen and a half feet from the 
platform. It was probably divided into five spaces by four 
columns and two demicolumns. Of the columns the only traces 
are the fragments of a base and capital at the west end. These 
pillars were the same in style as those of the Great Cave, their 
bases w'ere three feet square, and they were surmounted by a 
plain architrave of two fascias, of which a small portion remains. 
Qn the original basement are three courses of hewn stone. 

On each side of ihe steps which lead to this temple is a storje 
tiger or leogriff, sitting on its hind quarters, each with a raised 
forepaw. The portico of this temple measures fifty-eight feet 
four inches by twenty-fOur feet two inches. At each end is a 
chamber, and at the back is a ling shrine, with a passage round 
it varying from eight feet four inches to eight feet nine inches 
in width. Five low steps and a thre.shold lead into the shrine 
which is thirteen feet ten inches wide and sixteen feet one inch 
deep. In the middle of the floor stands a low altar, nine feet 
five inches square with a spout to the east. In the middle of the 
altar is set a ling two feet five inches in diameter, and of the 
same compact stone as the ling in the centre of the Great Cave. 
The shrine door, which has been of a tasteful pattern, is much 
damaged. Outside the two fascias of the jambs are two neat 
pilasters, over the capitals of which runs a neat frieze, and round 
all a crenellated moulding. At the back of the portico, near the 
east end, is a gigantic statue of a doorkeeper with two attendant 
demons, The whole is much ruined ; the principal figure has had 
four arms, and the demon on his right stands with his arms 
crossed, and has a knotted snake which twists round him and 
rears its hood under his clbOvv. Near the west end is a similar 
statue reaching nearly to the roof, with four arms and the usual 
swelling to mark the third eye; he has moustaches and a Roman 
nose now damaged ; his hair is gathered in a dome of coils, and 
in his left ear is a twisted snake. He leans the elbow of his 
ftont left hand on a hall placed on the head of the demon ; the 
back hand is raised over his shoulder and holds his robe ; the 
front right hand is broken, and the back right hand holds a 
snake ; above, on each side of his head, is a fat flying cherub- 
like figure. 

At the west end of this portico is a small chapel ten feet ten 
inches deep, by about twenty-five feet wide. It has two pillars 
and two pilasters in front, and the floor being one foot eleven 
inches above the portico floor, it is entered by steps in front of 
the central opening. The pillars and pilasters are ten feet 
inches in height. ITiey arc two feet four inches square, and of 
the same type as the pillars in the Great Cave, except that they 
have bases ly inches in depth, and no part of their capitals is 
fluted. Over the pillars runs an entablature two feet eleven in¬ 
ches deep, consisting of five bands of different breadths, the cen¬ 
tral band which is one foot two inches deep having sunk panels 
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about llj/a inches square and as much apart. Both the pillars 
are broken and the northern one is almost gone. In the opening 
into this chapel there has been a railing with a door, doubtless 
in the centre; the mortices for the ends of the bars are still 
visible in the bases and at the top of the square portions of the 
pillars, 5^2 feet above the floor. 

The inside of this chapel has been full of sculpture, but the 
figures are broken and covered with a crust of soot. At the south 
end is a large image of Ganel A squat figure on his right 
rests his head on Ganes’s knee, who lays his hand on the figure’s 
neck. Another figure holds an offering, and has a cobra wound 
round his waist. Above are two flying figures, and the usual 
three on each side, as in other sculptures. 

At the north end is a standing figure holding in his hand the 
shaft of what was probably a trident. His left hand rests on a 
defaced figure, perhaps a demon. This is doubtless Siv or 
Siilapdni, the wielder of the trident. On his right is a swan- 
borne Brahma. Behind him is a monkey-faced dwarf, and above 
him three figures, two of them, a man and a woman, holding 
offerings. On the left of ^ulapani is Visnu mounted on Garud, 
and holding his mace in one of his right hands while the other 
is open. In one of his left hands he holds his discus, and in the 
other his shell resting on the shoulder of Garud. A male figure 
below holds the stalk of. a lotus in his left hand, much as Padma- 
pani is represented in. Buddha sculptures. Between him and Siv 
IS a female attendant with a fly-whisk. 

The west wall is nearly filled with a row of ten colossal figures 
standing on a base about two feet seven inches high. Of the ten 
figures seven, perhaps eight, are female figures. The whole frieze 
is terribly defaced. Several of the female figures have aureoles 
and some of them carry children, or have children standing be¬ 
side them. At the north end, visitor’s right, is the elephant¬ 
headed Ganapati. Next to Ganapati is a much defaced figure, 
perhaps a six-headed Kartikeya or war god, three of his heads 
facing the visitor and three not shown as they look back. Next 
is a female figure with, behind her on her right, a staff surmount¬ 
ed by trident. Close by the trident is a second sign, perhaps an 
elephant, which seems to be the sign of the second female figure. 
Next in the background is a staff holding a swan, apparently 
the sign of the third female figure. Then behind is what seems 
a Garud or man-vulture apparently the sign of the fourth female 
figure. Then comes a peacock sign and a fifth woman; then 
a bull and a sixth woman ; then a duck and a seventh woman ; 
then a defaced sign and an eighth womans Over this sculpture, 
is an architrave, two feet ten inches deep, of three plain members, 

*. These female figures are the Matrikas, the divine mothers or female ener¬ 
gies, who attend on Kartikeya. They arc generally reckoned seven, but some times 
eight, some times nine, and sometimes sixteen. Each Matrika has a staff surmount¬ 
ed by a flag bearing the mark of her carrier, which is the same as the carrier of the 
corresponding male deity. Thus Brahmi has the swan, Vaishnavi the eagle Garud, 
Maheshvari the bull, Kaumari the peacock, Aindri the elephant, Varahi the buffalo, 
and Chamunda a dead body. 

The Matrikas are carved in the Kailas cave at Ellora and in the Gulvadg cave 
near Ghatotkach in Hyderabad. Cave Temples of India, 428. 455. 
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the lower and upper projecting five inches, from the line of the 
central band. The upper is divided into six equal spaces by five 
ornaments with two half spaces at the ends, and the lower is 
divided by larger ornaments into five full spaces and two half 
spaces at the ends. These ornaments are the same as the well- 
known Buddhist window-pattern, except that, instead of lattice 
work or a human head they contain a grotesque face called 
kirlimtfkh or the face of fame. The sunk frieze between the 
projecting members keeps the ground colours of the chequer 
pattern in which it was painted. 

At the cast end of the portico is another chapel, with two 
pillars and two pilasters in front, raised above the floor of the 
temple but perfectly plain inside. It measures twenty-seven feet 
seven inches by eleven feet seven inches, and, as the floor is sunk 
a few inches below the level of the plinth or step on which the 
pillars stand, the water that drops into it from the rock above 
remains during most of the dry season. 

Passing to the west through the Great Cave a few steps lead 
into another court, the floor of which is covered with fallen rock 
and earth. On this side also the roof of the Great Cave has pro¬ 
jected some seven feet beyond the pillars of the portico, and the 
roof of the small chapel on the west side has projected five and 
a half feet; the rest of the court, about nineteen feet wide, is 
open to the sky. The old entrance to the north-west has been 
blocked by earth and stones taken out of the court. On the 
south wall of the court a large cistern runs under the hill, the 
roof supported by two roughly hewn square pillars. The cistern 
is now much filled with earth and a great part of the rock in 
front has fallen in. Originally, on the plan of most Buddhist 
cisterns, it probably had only a square opening above, near the 
east end. According to De Couto it was commonly believed to 
be bottomless. The water is cool and pleasant. 

The shrine on the west .side of the court is entered through a 
portico supported in front by two square pillars and pilasters, 
now broken away, and approached by four or five steps before 
the central opening. This portico is about twenty-seven feet 
long, thirteen feet seven inches deep from the front of the plat¬ 
form, and eight feet ten inches high. It contains a good deal 
of sculpture. At the north end is a group of figures similar to 
those in the left recess at the north entrance of the Great Cave, 
in the centre is Siv, seated as an ascetic on a lotus throne upheld 
by two fat heavy wigged figures shown to the waist. Niebuhr’s 
drawing represents Siv as resting his left hand on his thigh, 
and having the right hand slightly raised. The forearms are 
now broken. To the right of 6iv is a figure sitting on his heels 
and holding an opening plantain, and behind him is a bearded 
ascetic or sage. On the left is a similar sitting figure, and above 
is Brahma with three faces, and some other forms on each side. 

A door at the back of the portico leads into a ling shrine 
about ten feet seven inches by nine feet seven inches. In the 
centre is a brig conical above and below square with faces 
eighteen inches broad. It stands in a case or sdlunkhd which is 
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roughly cut in the floor. On each side of the door is a warder 
with two demons at Ids feet and two fat flying figures, above his 
shoulders. To the south of this dpor is a group of figures> 
among whom Siv appears with six arms and the third eye in his 
forehead. His high crown is ornamented with a crescent: in 
the front right hand he holds a cobra; iti the second the club, 
as in the dancing ^iv ; the third or outer arm is broken. In his 
front left hand he holds his dress ; in the second is some object 
now defaced and the palm of the third is exposed. At his right 
is a plantain tree with a figure sitting on the ground, and khove 
is Brahma on his svvanhorne lotus-seat. On BraTima’s left a male 
figure rides a bull with a bell fastened to its neck, and betweer) 
this and Siv’s head are two figures, one of them a female holding 
a fly-whisk. Besides Siv’s front left arm is a female figure with 
a jewel on her forehead, and neatly looped head-dress. Abdve 
her left shoulder is Tndra on his elephant, and behind him Visnu, 
with four arms, holds his discus in one of his left hands and 
rides on the shoulders of Garud, whose brow is marked with the 
Vaisnav sect mark. In front of Garud's wing is a small flying 
figure, and beneath is a male figure with crescent in his hair. 

At the south end of this portico is the beginning of a small 
rude chamber, rough and scarcely large enough to hold more 
than, one person. 

There is-no inscription in the caves. Besides the stories that 
they are the wotk of the Pandavas, or of Sikandar that is 
Alexander the Great, the Musalman Pandav or King Arthur', De 
Couto mentions a local tradirion that the caves were cut by a 
Kanara king named Banftsur, whose daughter tJsa dedicated ner- 
self to perpetual virginity and lived on the island for many years. 
Besides the caves. Banasfir is said to have built many mansions 
on the island, and a beautiful palace at a city called Sorbale, In 
support of this legend De Couto noticed, that when he Wrote, old 
bricks and cut-stones were found in great quantities, probably the 
remains that still give an interest to many parts of the isband". 


• The Pandav.is are the five brother heroes of the Mah.abharat, Yudhishthir, 
Bhim, Arjun, Nak»d, and S.ahadev, who with their wife Draiipadi were b-anished and 
forced to wander over India for twelve years. At each of their halting places, though 
they stopped but one night, they built a temple or cut a suite of caves. With the 
Pandavas to explain all traces of Buddhist buildings, and Shiv as the great ascetic and 
King of righteousness to explain all traces of Buddhist faith 'and feeling, the restorers 
of Brahmanism secured the complete forgottenness of their old rivals and conquerors. 

The tradition about Alexander is mentioned by Pyke (1712), by Grose (1751) 
and by Goldingham (1795). Alexander’.s Dyke across the Bassein creek, about two 
miles above Ghodbandar, Alexander’s Horse formerly one of the sights of Elephanta. 
and'Alexander as the builder of the Mandapeshvar caves are other instances of the 
Musalman practice of translating Pandav into Sikandar. 

2 De Couto in J. B. B. R. A. S., I. 40.44. Da Couto notices that the island 
was known as Santapur, a name interesting from its similarity to Sandabur, a port 
rhentioned by several Arab and European writers between the tenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The chief references to Sandabur are Masudi;(915) (Prairies d’or, I. 
207 ; Yule’s Cathay, I. ccli.), who notices that crocodiles were found in the bays of 
the Indian sea, such as the bay of Sandabura in the Indian Kingdom of Baghrah, 
apparently of the Balharahs that is the Silharas (compare Elliot, T, 22). Al Idrisi 
(1153) places Sindapur four days from Broach, on a large gulf where ships cast anchor. 
It was a commercial city with beautiful houses and rich markets (Jaubert’s Idrisi, 
179). Idrisi, also describes it as four days from Thana or Bana (Elliot's History, I, 
89)- Rasbiduddin (1290) mentions a Sindabur (Elliot, 1. 68), the next town to which 
is Faknur, apparently Baccanor south of Honavar (Yule’s Cathay, II. 45). Abul-fida 
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The style of the pillars and the close resemblance to the Durnar 
cave at Ellora led Mr. Fergusson to assign the building of the 
ElephanpT caves to the eighth and twelfth centuries, ancf 
Dr, Burgess in the latter j)art of the eighth or the ninth centuryh 

(1320) has a Sindapur which he is said to confuse with Sanjan (Yule’s Cathay, II, 
444). Ibn Batuta (1347) describes Sindabur as three days from Gogha and one day 
from Honor (Ditto, 416), Chintabor is mentioned in the Catalan map (1375) (Ditto 
444). A Kuwwai Sindapur appears in the Mphit an, Arab work on the navigation 
of the Indian Ocean (1554), J. A. S. Bl. V. 2, 484. Finally there is a Cintapor in 
Linsehoten’s map (1573) (Navigation de Jean Hughes de Linschot, 20), but its posi¬ 
tion south of Dabhol seerns to point to Jaitapur (Bombay Gazetteer, X. 341). Sir 
H. Yule is satisfied (Cathay, II. 444) that Sandabur and Goa are the same. Several 
of the references suit Goa harbour and do not suit Bombay harbour. But other 
notices seem to fit bbtter with some place in the Thuna coast. The use of the double 
name Kuwwai-Sandabur in the Mohit seems, to point to two Sandaburs, and De 
Couto’s name seems to make it possible thgt Santapuri or Elephanta was one of the 
two. The origin of De Couto’s name Santapuri is probably the holy city. Its 
resemblance to Shomtpur perhaps explains why De Couto’s Brahman informahts 
made Elephanta the sc^t of the great Ban. Sonapur, another (Wilson’s Works, XII 
396) lj>ut incorrect form of the name of the same city, probably explains Dc Couto’s 
story of the shower of gold. 

According to the Harivansh Ban the Asur, the eldest of the hundred sons of Bali, 
had a thousand arms and a capital called Shonitpur, or the city of blood. So high 
did Ban stand in his favour that Shiv allowed him to be called his son, the younger 
brother of Kartikeya, god of war. Ban defeats all his enemies, and wearied with 
idleness, prays Shiv to find him work for his thousand arms. Shiv promises a combat 
th^t will tax his powers and tells liim that the fall of the standard from nis palace roof 
is the sign that war is at hand. Soon after, among maiiy other omens, a hurricane 
add an eclipse, the standard is struck by lightning and falls. Ban is delighted and 
orders a, feast. 

One day Shiv and Parvati, with a band of heavenly damsels and u company of 
sages, were atnusing themselves on the bank of a river. The god wa.s seen by Usha 
the daughter of Ban, and full of admiration she prayed parvati to grant her such 
a husban’d. Parvati promised and said jhat on a certain night she would see her 
future husband in dream. On the night named Usha dreamed that she had been 
visited by a warrior of great beauty. With the help of the fairy Chilralekha, or the 
Painter, she sees portraits of all famous princes, and among them finds the hero of 
her dream, Aniruddh, grandson of Krishna, king of Dvaraka in Kathevad. 7'he 
fpiry Painter goes to Dvaraka, finds Aniruddh unhappy, full of a beautiful girl he has 
seen in a dream, The fairy tells him she has come to take him to his ladylove, and 
brings him safe to Ufeha’s palace. They are married in the Gandharv or unceremonious 
style, and a few days pass quietly. Then the sto^ spreads that a stranger has taken 
up his quarters in the princess’s pajace. B^, beside himself with rage, sends a band 
of men to kill the stranger. But Aniruddh wrenches the weapons out of their hands 
and drives them off. Ban comes himself, and after a great fight Aniruddh is beaten 
and bound. At Dvaraka news comes that Aniruddh is a prisoner at Shonitpur. Krish¬ 
na gathers a great Army, breaks through all barriers, and forces his way into Shonitpur. 
Ban is defeated and all his arms cut off but ten. In spite of his defeat and his wounds 
Ban remains firm in his trust in Shiv. He dances, maimed and weak as he is, before 
the god, and in reward, is allowed to go to heaven and be a leader of Shiv’s angels, 
Krishna returns to Dvaraka, and, with great rejoicings, all Usha’s handmaidens arc 
tnarfied to young Yadavas. Langlois’Harivansh, II. 192—260. 

The story is full of the marvellous. Shonitpur is girt with a wall of fire, the warriors 
use the elements as weapons, and make their journeys through the air by the help 
of the magic of sages or by the exertions of heavenly bearers. No details show where 
Shonitpur was, how far or itr what Direction from Dvaraka, whether on the sea or 
inland. Shonitpurs are not uncommon. There is one in north Bengal, one on the 
Coromandel coast, and one on the Godavari (Long)ois’ Harivansh, II. 193). Its war 
with the chief of Dvaraka favours the view that Ban’s city was somewhere in Western 
India. 

A story of Usha and Aniruddh is the subject of a modern (17th century) dram® 
named Madhuraniruddh, whigh is given in Wilson’s Works, XII, 396-399. Accord¬ 
ing to a Gujarati poem of the seventeenth century, called Okhaharan or the abduc¬ 
tion of Okha. Okhii was the daughter of Parvati whom Ban was allowed to adopt. 
When the girl grew up, Ban, finding that her husband was destined to be the cause of 
his death, imprisoned her in a tower under his palace. 7’he rest of the story is much 
the same as the account in the Harivansh. 

t. Burgess’ Elephanta, 5. 
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Pandit Bhagvanial agrees with Mr, Fergusson in assigning the 
caves to about the middle of the eighth century. As features 
peculiar to this date he notices, among architectural details, the 
fluted potshaped capitals of the pillars. Among characteristic 
forms of sculptures, he notices, in the male figures, a proud soldier¬ 
like bearing and the practice of setting the hand jauntily on the 
hanging waistband ; the sacred thread made of braided ropes of 
pearls ; the curled hair falling in long ringlets over the necK, the 
tall three-plated crown, and the fanlike frill or ru£E at the back of 
the head, the three last features being adopted from Sassanian 
models*. The characteristic details in the female figures are the 
large round knot of hair that shows * little over the back of the 
head, the row of formal close .twisted curls that line the brow and 
temples, and the delicate and suitable shades' of expression that 
appear in some of the faces. In Pandit Bhagvanlal’s opinion these 
characteristics point to a date slightly later than the date of the 
Dasavatar cave at Ellora, which is known to have been built 
between A. D. 720' and A. D. 750. They are not found in 
sculptures separated by any considerably interval from the 
Dasavatar sculptures. They are notably absent from Ambarnath, 
a good typical instance, whose date is known to be 1060. 

As the sculptures are almost entirely confined to the representa¬ 
tion of supernatural beings, they have little of the value which 
attaches to the Ajintha caves as illustrations of the style of dress 
and the manner of living at the time to which they belong. 
Except one or two bearded rsis and the moustached Rudra, the 
faces of the male figures are hairless. So,me wear the hair coiled 
into a high dome in the ascetic or jatd style, others wear hair 
either cropped or in close wiglike curls. The chief head dress is 
the rich royal tiara, much the same in shape and details as the 
royal head-dresses painted in the Ajintha caves of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, a trace of which survives in the modern wedding 
tiara or basing. None of the figures is shown with a modern 
turban. The east guardian of *the Trimurti, the worshipping 
figure in front of the group in the west side of the back aisle, and 
the great statue of Bhairav or Virbhadra in the group at the tiorth 
end of the western aisle have a peculiar fanlike frill or ruff at the 
back of their necks. In several instances the waistcloth, or dhotar, 
is tied in a bow on the right thigh and allowed to hang down the 
leg, and the sacred thread is heavier and broader than the present 
slight string. In other respects the dress of the male figures is 
much the same as at present. The very rjch and heavily jewelled 
necklaces are much like Ajintha necklaces of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and, as in Ajintha, a large number of the figures have 
their earlobes drawn down by heavy ornaments^ 

* The Sassanian dynasty of Persia, A. D. 230—650. 

“ The appearance of the ears of many of the figures recalls the Arab traveller 
Sutaiman’s (850) remark that the Balhara, perhaps rather Silahara, the King of the 
Konkan, was the prince of the men who have their ears pierced. Elliot’s History, 
I. 3. The practice of dragging down the ear-lobes remains in the State among some 
Vanjaris and among the small band of devotees, who are known as Kanphati or slit- 
ears (Details of this sect are given in Bombay Gazetteer, V. 85). In 1583 the 
Enplifh traveller Fitch noticed that the ears of the women ofOrmuz were so stretched 
by the weight of their earrings that a man could put three of his fingers into the holes 
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The female figures generally wear the hair tied in a large ball CHAPTER 
behind the head. None of them wear the bodice and none draw 
the end' of the robe over the shoulder ; in other respects the robe Elephanta 
is worn as it now is. Noine of the figures wear noserings and many History, 
wear girdles, but the ornaments of the ear, neck, arm and ankle 
appear to be the same as those now worn by the Hindu women of 
the Gujarat and the Konkan. Among the weapons shown are the 
trident, the sword and dagger, the discus, and the mace: among 
animals tiger, elephant, eagle, alligator, bull, horse, tortoise 
and swan; and among plants and trees lotus, plantain, asok, 
and milk-bush. Of miscellaneous articles are a looking glass, 
baskets, bowls, bells, conches, and water and butter-pots. 

When new the walls and ceiling of the caves, and. probably as at 
Ajintha and Kanheri the pillars and figures were covered with a 
coating of painted cement^ The caves probably continued will 
cared for till the overthrow of the Devgiri Yadavas by Al:i-ud-din 
Khilji (1295—1316) at the close of the thirteenth century. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, perhaps during the greater 
part of the fifteenth century, Elephanta, with the rest of the 
Thana coast, was nominally under the Musalman kings of 
Ahmadabad. They do not seem to have interfered jvith the caves, 
which, when they passed to the Portuguese in 1534, were the best 
of all the cave temples, as big as a monastery, with courts and 
cisterns, and along the walls, many sculptures of elephants, tigers, 
human beings, and other cleverly figured images well worth 
seeing’. 

in the lobes. Harris' Voyages, I. 207. About 200 years ago (1750-—1770), according 
to Grose (Voyage to the East Indies, I. 245) on the Malabar coast most of the people 
had dieir ears hanging almost to their shoulders. When young the lobes were bored, 
a spiral slip of the brab-palm leaf was introduced and renewed as the hole grew bigger. 

When the hole was made as big as possible, they adorned the ear with pendants heavy 
enough to burst the gristle. The same author (23) notices the same practice in 
Mozambique where the women of Johanna considered it a beauty to have the ear¬ 
lobes greatly dilated and weighed down. 

* De Couto (1603) says that though the stone of the mountain is of a grey 
colour, the whole body inside, the pillars, the figures, and everything else, had for¬ 
merly been covered with a coat of lime mixed with bitumen and other compositions 
that made the temple so bright that it looked very beautiful. Not only did the f gures 
look very distinctly perceived, so that neither in silver nor in wax could such figures 
be engraved with greater nicety, fineness, or perfection. Grose (1750) took particular 
notice of some paintings round the cornices, not for anything curious in the design 
but for the beauty and freshness of the colouring (Voyage, I. 62). Erskine (1813)' 
mentions several concentric circles with some figures in the roof of the grana entrance. 

[_Trana. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), I. 266.] In 1835 remains of painting were observ¬ 
able, wnich seemed to have originally been of a red colour, but had in some places 
faded to a purple blue. (Mad. Jour. V. 171.) Many patches of cement remain and 
colour may still be traced especially on the roof of the west portico of the Great Cave 
and in the west or Matrika chamber of the east wing. Scanty as are the traces of 
cement and colour, De Couto’s statement and the enthusiasm of the first Portugese 
visitors, seem to show Mr. Griffiths’ thoroughly informed and beautifully finished 
‘Ajanta in the Sixth Century’ is a close representation of the soft and varied 
brilliancy of the Great Elephanta Cave when it passed from the architects’ hands, 

^ Garcia D’Orta, Colloquios in Trans. Bom. Lit Soc. (Reprint), I. 269. Garcia 
was not certain whether the temple was the work of the devil, who had exerted all his 
skill in deceiving the heathen, or the work of the Chinese. 

When the Portuguese took the island, it was rented to one Joao Pires for the 
annual quit-rent of £4 (105 pardaos). It remained with him till 1548, when it passed 
to Manuel Rebello da Silva, who again made it over to his daughter Dona Posa Maria 
Manuel d’ Almeida, who was married to Lopo de Mello Sampaio on the 22nd April 
1616. The descendants of this lady were living in Bassein as late as 1848. 
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Five years later Dom joao de Castro thought the caves so beauti¬ 
ful that they could not be the work of human hands. Even 
Apelles might have learned from the proportion and symmetry of 
the figures*. On a second visit in 15.S0 Garcia d’Orta found the 
caves much damaged by • cattle". About thirty years later 
Linschoteii (1583—1596) described the Elephanta Temple on die 
island of Pori as the most famous temple in Western India. It 
was as large as a monastery, and had many places and cisterns, 
figures of elephants, lions and other animals, and amazons cut 
with exquisite skill. He thought them the work of the Chinese 
who had lately traded to those parts. When he wrote they were 
deserted and ruined, only serving as a monument of the splendour 
of the Indians which was still great in the inland part.s^ At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century De Couto complains of the 
sculptures ‘and indeed almost everything else’ being injured by 
the frolic of the soldiersf 


*. Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 66. Oh marvellous hardihood, ho adds 
truly it never entered the mind of man ever to plan such a work, much less to carry it 
to completion. 

2 . Coltoquios in Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), I. 269. 

3. Navigation de Jean Hughe-s de Linschot, 8J. 

4. Jcu mil Bk B. R. A. S., I. 42, 44. De Clouto’s account, one of the earliest and 

still one of the best descriptions of the caves is given in full: This remarkable and 
splendid temple of Elephanta is situated m a siiiall island about naif a league in cir¬ 
cumference which marks the Bombay river just when it is about to enter the sea 
from the northward, it is so called on account of a great stone elephant in the island, 
wliich is seen on entering tnc nver, and is said to have been built by a Hindu king 
named Banasur, who became master of everything from the Ganges inwards. It is 
affirmed (and so it appears) that immense sums of money were expended on this 
temple, and that millions of workmen were employed on it for many years. The site 
of this temple stretches from north to south. It is nearly open on all sides, particu¬ 
larly to the north, east, and west, the back lies to the soutn. The body of temple 
is about eighty paces long and sixty- broad. It is all hewn out of the solid rock, and 
the upper roof, which is the top of the rock, is supported by fifty pillars, wrought 
from the same mountain, which are so arranged as to oivide the body of the temple 
into seven naves. Each of those pillars is twenty-two spans square, and from the 
middle upwards is eighteen sp.ins round The stone of the mountain where this 
temple has been carved is of a grey colour. But the whole body inside, the pillars, 
the figures, and everything else, was formerly covered with a coat of lime mixed with 
bitumen and other compositions, that made the temple bright and very beautiful, the 
features and workmanship showing very distinct, so that neither in silver nor in wax 
could such figures be engraved with greater nicety, fineness, or perfection. 

On entering the temple to the right hand there is a recess sixteen and a half 

spans broad, and fifteen and a half high. Within are many figures, that in the middle 
seventeen spans high, with a large and beautiful crown on the head, so nicely 
.made, that it appeari to have been painted rather than carved in stone with 
the chisel. This figure has eight hands and two legs ; one of the right 

hands holds a sceptre with a snake round it like that of Mercury. Over the 

top of the sceptre there are three small idols of a cubit each ; one of the left hands 
supports in its fingers three other idols of the same size. To the left there is another 
large idol with a symitar, and over it another very large one, with the body of a man 
and the nead of an elephant, from which 1 think, the island took its name. In this 
idol they worship the God Ganeih of whom they relate many fables. Near this idol, 
issues from the rock a stone seat in which is seated a figure with one.body and three 
heads, each of them having one hand except the middle one, which has two, and in 
the left hand holds a book. To the left of this idol there is the figure of a woman 
three spans high, her left hand rc.sting on the shoulder of another small figure of 
a woman, ana the right hand twined round another even smaller figure. Immediately 
above this idol there is another mounted upon the head of an elephant, and near 
this another, on the neck of another idol. 

Two paces from this recess towards the south the temple begins to widen eleven 
paces towards the west, thence to proceed towards the south another eleven paces, 
and returns again towards the west eleven paces. In this aisle there is, to the right 
hand, a recess when in the rock seven and a half feet high and sixteen broad. In 
the middle of. this recess is an idol in a sitting posture, twelve spans high from the 
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In 1673, Fryer repeats that the cave was defaced by the 
Portuguese’. Pyke, in 1712, found the Portuguese foddering cattle 
in the caves in the rainy season, fje heard that lately one of 
their Fidalgos, to divert himself with the echo, had fired a great 


* New Account, 75. 


waist upwards, with a very curious and beautiful crown. It has eight hands and two 
legs, and with one of its right hands and another of the left spreads over the head 
a canopy of the same stone. Above it in the air are many male and female idols 
one cubit each. In the second right hand it has a twO'edged sword, and in the tWrd 
a small idol hanging by the legs. The fourth right hand with a part of the arm has 
been broken by the frolic of the soldiers of the fleet that visited the place, as is nearly 
the case with everything else. In the second left hand it has a little bell, and across 
the shoulder a large collar of many little human heads strung together, and all hewn 
in the same stone and engraved on the neck itself. In the third hand it has a kettle 
with a small idol on it. The fourth left hand, with the arm, is broken. On both 
sides of this idol and throughout this recess there are thirty small idols standing. 
A few paces from this recess to the right hand, which lies to the south, there is a 
square room ten paces long and as many broad, hewn in the rock, and so constructed 
as to admit of a person walking all round. It has a door on each side entered by a 
flight of five steps. In the middle of the chapel ia a square stone seat of twenty- 
four spans, where there is a figure of a usual idol of Shiv. These four gates of this 
house, the sockets of which still exist, were never opened except once in the year 
on the day of its greatest festi\'ity, to show in what veneration they held the idol in 
question. At each entrance of this house there are two beautiful giants twenty-four 
spans high. 

Ten paces from the chapel going towards the south there ia another recess with 
a beautiful porch of mosaic workmanship, twenty-four feet broad and twenty- 
six high. In the middle there is an idol sixteen spans high, with four hands and two 
legs, and one hand round a female figure. To the left of this idol there is another of 
equal size, and below it another small one with three heads, four hands and two ^gs, 
and around all this recess inside are many other idols. From this to the west there 
is a cistern of excellent water, the bottom of which, like the fountains of Alfeo and 
Arethusa, is said never to have been found. 

Here ends the western wall, which is that of the right hand of the body of the 
temple. Returning hence to the east there is a recess very curiously worked, fourteen 
feet broad and eighteen long. In the middle there is an immense idol, with crossed 
legs and a very beautiful crown on the head, and on both side.s there are many images 
of men and women and some on horseback. Thence the pagoda begins to extend 
towards the east, where there is another recess like the others, from beneath which 
Issues an idol from the waist upwards very large, with five faces in proportion to the 
body, with crowns on the heads, and twelve harids, with which it supports a stone 
seat, over which there is another immense idol, with one face, six hands and two legs» 
having one of the right hands over neck of a woman, also very large sitting by 
him, and on each side of the idol there are others of nearly the same size, seated on the 
same seat, and in the body of the recess there are about a hundred more idols of the 
figure of men and women, proceeding thence towards the south, there is another 
recess with a giant-like idol sitting in the middle of it with a crown on the head, and 
with four heads and two legs, having on each side a large jdo], one of the figures of 
a woman and the other of a man, besides many other idols. 

Here ends the eastern wall, which is that of the left hand of the pagoda. At the 
end of these two eastern and western walls of the pagoda there are three large recesses. 
That in the middle which lies more to the interior is thirty feet broad and sixteen 
long. From the pavement of this chapel issues a body from the wmst upwards of so 
enormous a size, that it fills the Whole vacuum in length and breadth of the recess. It 
has three large faces, the middle one looks to the north, the second to the west, and 
the other to the east. Each of these faces has two hands, and on the neck two large 
necklaces, wrought with considerable perfection. These figures have on ^eir ^^^ds 
three very beautiful crowns. The middle one, which is bigger than the others, holds 
in one hand a large globe, and whatever it had in the right hand cannot be discovered, 
as it is defaced. The face on the right side holds in the right hand a Cobra di capelto, 
and. in the left a rose called Golfo, which are produced in large lakes. At the en¬ 
trance of this chapel there are two giants standing on each side of an idol ten spans 
high. The second recess which is to right side is nineteen feet broad, ^l^ven 
long and thirty high and has in the middle of it an immense idol with four hands and 
two legs, as all the others, and a beautiful crown, on the head, and above it there is 
another of the figure of a woman, twenty spans high. Throughout the whole of this 
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CHAPTER 19. gun into it with several shots, which had broken some of the 

pi^s pillars^ In 1720 Hamilton found the island serving only to feed 

Elephanta. cattle^ Grose (1750) describes the caves as water-logged. Accord- 

History. iug to him the figures were in a tolerable state of preservation, 

until the arrival of the Portuguese, who were at some pains to 
maim and deface them, even bringing field pieces to the demolition 


Archaeologia, VIT. 329. 
New Account, I. 241. 


group there are many other small idols. To the right side of this group there is a 
gate seven feet high, and five and a half broad, which communicates with a dark 
square chamber ten paces broad and as many long, and there is nothing in it. Turning 
to the other side of the middle recess there is another recess twenty-three feet long, and 
thirty broad, having in the middle another idol twenty-two spans high, with four 
hands, and standing upon one leg only, with a beautiful crown on the head, which 
rests on that of a bull. The ancients believed this idol to have been half man and half 
woman, because it has only one breast like the ancient Amazons, and has in one hand 
a Cobra di capello, and in the other a looking glass. In this group there are more 
than fifty figures. To the left side of this recess there is a gate six spans high and 
five broad, which communicates with a room nearly square and veiy dark, where 
there is nothing to be seen. With this end.s the edifi"e of this pagoda, which is injured 
in many parts, and whatever the soldiers have spared is in such a state that it is a 
great pity to sec thus destroyed one of the most b:autiful things in the world. It is 
fifty years since I went to see this extraordinary pagoda, but, as I did not enter it with 
such curiosity as 1 now should, I did not remark many things that do not now 
exist, I recollect finding a recess, which is not seen now, open all through the front, 
about forty feet long, and alongthe rock there was an elevated space, of the length 
ofthe house, likrour altars both in breadth and height, with many remarkable things 
on it. Among them I recollect having remarked the story of Queen Pasiphae with 
the Bull, and an Angel with a drawn sword turning out from underneath a tree, two 
very beautiful figures of a man and woman, both naked, as the holy Scripture 
represents our first ancestors Adam and Eve. 

Whsnthe Portuguese took Bassein and jts dependencies they went to thi.s temple 
and removed a famous stone over the gate which had an inscription of large and well 
written characters wliich w.rs sent to the king, after the Governor of India had in 
vain endeavoured to find out any Hindu or Moor in the east who could decipher them, 
King Dom John III also used all his endeavours to the same purpose, but without 
effect, and the stone thus remained there, and there is now no trace of it. 

On the side of the hill where the pagoda stands, about two stone throws to the 
east, there is another pagoda open in front, and thereof is supported by many pillar* 
beautifully executed, of which only two now exist, and are nineteen spans high and 
twelve thick. This temple is forty-three paces long and thirteen wide, and at one 
side there is a small room most beautifully worked. There they worship the goddess 
Paramisori (Parameshvari). This pagoda, which is now entirely destroyed, w.as the 
most stupendous work of its size. 

In another hill of this little island, towar ds the east as regards the great temple, 
nearly in the middle, there is another temple which formerly admitted, of an entrance 
by a gate which had a marble porch very curiously executed. This pagoda has a 
large hall and three rooms. In the first to the right hand, there is nothing now left, 
the second has two idols seated in a large square seat. One of these idols, called 
Vethala Chenday (Vctal Chandi), had six hands and one head and was supported by 
two smaller idols one on each side. 

Both this large and the other small tc.mples are known from the writings of the 
Hindus to have been the work of a Kanara king called Banasur, who ordered their 
construction, as wellasofso.nv' famous palaces near them where ho resided, of which 
even in my time there were some marks, and many ruins of cut stones and large 
unburnt bricks. These palaces or this city, which is said to have been very beautiful, 
was called Sorbalc, and the hill where the Elephant pagoda stands, Simpdeo, 
A daughter of the King called Uqua, the same a*'^OWla in Gujarati litera¬ 
ture or Usha in Sanskrit who dedicated herself in this island to perpetual 
virginity, lived here for many years. The ancients say that during the time of Jcing 
Banasur gold rained once for the space of three hours at Elephanta, and it was there¬ 
fore called Santapori or the Golden Island. I do not relate many particulars connected 
with the pagoda, as they are so many that they cannot well be particularized, and 
will tire the reader. •Decade VII. Bk. III. Chap. XI. translated in Jour. B. B. R. A. 
Soc. I, 40—45. 
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of the images^ De Perron (1760), whose account of the caves is 
very detailed, seems to have misunderstood what he was told about 
the injury to the figures. He says the Marathas dragged some 
pieces of canon to take off the plaster with which the Portuguese had 
covered many of the figures; but finding that the bas reliefs began 
to falil with the plaster, they took to clearing the plaster with a 
chiseP. Niebuhr (1765) found the figures much damaged at the 
feet. He did not believe the miscliief was done by the Portuguese 
or by travellers ; it was the effect of rain water which fell from the 
roof of the temple and remained in it for a long timek In 1788 
Dr. Hove, the Polish traveller, found the figures in the caves much 
ruined by the officers of Admiral Cornish’s fleet, so much that the 
greater part of them could hardly be distinguished. Lord 
Valentia (1803) did not find signs of violence; he thought the 
mischief was caused by rain water. He notices that a wall had 
been built across the entrance to keep out cattle. In 1813 
Mr. Erskine found the feet and lower parts of the figures 
‘extremely rotten and eaten by the damp', while the upper parts 
of the bas-reliefs had suffered a good deal from force and injury 
rather than time. In 1825 Bishop Heber found the caves suffering 
from the annual rains ; a great number of the pillars (nearly one- 
third of the whole) had been undermined by the accumulation of 
water in cavern, and the capitals of some, and' parts of the shafts 
of others remained suspended from the top like huge stalactites, 
the bases having completely mouldered away*. In 1850 Dr. Wilson 
noticed that the work or decay was fast progressing. In 1865 
parts of the noses of two of the Trimurti faces were damaged, and, 
about 1868, the head was broken off one of the leogriffs or tigers 
at the entrance of the eastern wing. 

For sometime after the Portuguese conc[uest Elephanta seems 
to have almost ceased to be a Hindu place of worship\ Now, 
worshipping is not allowed by the Department of Archaeology 
and the visitors are charged an entrance fee. In 1854 a Lohfina 
of Bombay, at a cost of Rs. 12,000, built the flight of steps that 
leads from the north shore to the Great Cave. Dr. Burgess 
mentions that on Siv’s great day in February [Magh vadya 13th) 
a fair was held and the ling in the central shrine worshipped; 
Now a fair is held on the Mahd Sivardtri day. The fair is attended 
by many people from Bombay and the surrounding villages. 


I. Voyage to the East Indies, I. 59-62. Grose is always ready to spread tales 
against the Portuguese. Tieffenthaler, about the same time as Grose, merely mentions 
Elephanta, Desc. et Geog. 1. 410. 

a. Zend Avesta, I. ccccxxii. This may be true of Mandapeshvar which wa8 
used as a chapel and school by the Portuguese who drew a thick veil of cement over 
the old sculptures. 

3. Voyage, 26. The damage to the pillars and to the feet of the figures was 
probably caused by damp. The breaking of arms and noses must be the result of 
intentional violence. 

4. Narrative, II. 182. The decay of the pillars was probably partly due to 
flaws in the rock. Erakine found that one of the pillars had been patched with a 
splint of teak, probably at the time when the cave, was made. 

5. The references are somewhat contradictory. In 1750 Grose (Voyage, I. 62) 
says : ‘The present Gentoos have no veneration for the place.’ Hove (1788) on the 
other band remarks (Tours, 189): 'The Gentoos hold this place in great veneration; 
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CHAPTER 19. About a quarter, of a mile to the south-east of the Great Cave, 
pla^B about the same level, is a second excavation. It faces east, 

Elei-hanta. north-east, and, including the chapel at the north end, has an 

History. extreme lengthy of about 109'/^ feet. The front is so completely 

destroyed, the entrance so filled with earth and stones, and the 
inside so hurt by water, that it is hard to say what it originally 
looked like. The front was nearly eighty feet long, and must have 
been supported by a number of columns with two demi-columns 
at the ends, of which latter some fragments remain. Inside, the 
portico stretched five feet further to the south, giving a total 
length of eighty-five feet with a depth of about thirty-five feet. 
At the north end of this is a chapel raised a few feet above the 
level of the portico supported in front by four eight-cornered 
columns and two demi-columns about two feet nine inches in 
diameter, slightly tapering upwards, and with capitals much like 
those in the Great Cave. Or these pillars two are entirely gone. 
The chapel, which is perfectly plain, is about thirty-nine feet 
deep by twenty-two broad, and like most other rooms at Elephanta 
is of irregular shape. At the hack of the portico are three 
chambers ; that to the north is about fifteen feet nine inches wide 
by sixteen feet five inches deep, and has generally several inches 
of water. The southern chamber is like the northern one. The 
central chamber is twenty feet nine inches wide in front and 
twenty-two feet at the hack, by twenty-one feet one inch deep on 
the left and twenty-two feet four inches on the right. About 
three feet from the back wall stands an altar, seven feet four 
inches square, with the water channel, prandlikd, to the north ; the 
ling has disappeared. At the entrance to this shrine is the only 
sculpture in the cave. The door is fiye feet four inches wide, and 
the architrave and jambs measure about five feet ten inches ; the 
inner members are like those round the door of the shrine in the 
east wing of the Great Cave, and in the fourth cave ; outside these 
is a leaf moulding all round, and then a thick torus. Most of the 
sculpture over the door has falten : but at the head of the jambs 
two figures of animals act as brackets. On the frieze above are 
some figures. Tl 70 se in the centre are not easily made. our. then 
comes a long alligator with a fantastic tail, then a boy holding 
back the upper lip of a second alligator, and at each end a fat 
figure. Outside the jambs on each side stood a lofty door-keeper 
over whose shoulders are two flying figures, a made and a female. 
As the rain water had no escape this cave has gone to ruin, and the 
door-keepers arc mere fragments. 

The Third Cave. A little to the south of the last cave is another still more broken, 
with a portico of uncertain breadth and about fifty feet two inches 
long. At each end there seems to have been a chapel or room 

those that come in pilgrimage from the continent approach it with profound solem¬ 
nity and decorum.’ In 1795 Sir J. Camac (As. Res. IV. 407) wrote : ‘There is no 
tradition of these caves havjpg been frequented by Hindus as a place of worship and 
at this period no worship is performed at any of them.’ In 1813 Mr. Eiskine’s mote 
minute knowledge (Bom. Lit. Soc. Reprint, I. 257) showed that the ling in the cen¬ 
tral shrine was still an object of religious veneration to the natives, particularly to 
barren women. He occasionally saw it adorned with garlands of flowers and oil. 
Bishop Heber (1825) noticed very recent marks of red paint on one of the ling. Flo¬ 
wers were offered by the people of the island, but no pilgrims came to it from a dis¬ 
tance, nor were there any Brahmans stationed at the shrine. Narrative, II. 182. 
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with pillars in front. The north chapel is fifteen feet seven inches CHAPTFR 19 

deep, with a cell at the back, whose mean dimensions are fourteen 

feet deep by sixteen feet four inches wide, and a second on the Elephanta. 

west side measuring thirteen feet six inches in front and fourteen The Third Ciiv< 

feet nine inches at the back, with a mean depth of feet. The 

south chapel is twenty-one feet one inch by fifteen feet eleven 

inches, and has a cell at the back measuring fifteen feet ten inches 

by sixteen feet seven inches, but almost filled with earth. A 

pilaster and portion of a pillar in front of this chapel show that 

they were octagonal and of the same style as those in the last 

cave. 

This cave has, like the last, suffered from water logging in it. 

The door in the centre of the back of the portico, leading into the 
shrine is specially damaged, It is four feet nine inches wide and 
of the same pattern as tlie others with large warders at each side, 
leaning on dwarfs, and with two flying figures over the head of 
each. The jamb and architrave measure two feet three inches in 
breadth, and the door-keepers and demons on each side occupy five 
feet more. 

The shrine is a plain room, nineteen feet ten inches deep by 
eighteen feet ten inches wide, with a low' altar six feet eleven 
inches square, containing a ling six feet eleven inches in circum¬ 
ference or twenty-three inches in diameter. On each side is a cell, 
about fifteen feet square, opening from the portico by doors which 
have projecting pilasters and ornamental pediments. Though 
much destroyed enough remains to show that their chief dccorai- 
tion was the favourite Buddhist horse-shoe ornament. Some 
distance to the south of this cave is a large roughly-hewn cavern 
more like a cistern than a temple. The cave is much ruined ; how¬ 
ever, attempts have been made as much as possible to restore and 
repair the broken part. 


Above these caves, at the end of a thickly wooded spur that Remains. 
runs north from the main range, a little to the west of the Great 
Cave, is a rock-carved tiger which is worshipped as Vaghesvari or 
the Tiger Goddess. It stands about two feet high and is one foot 
nine inches across the hams. Round the neck is a collar. The 
head is nearly perfect and the figure is preserved though the rock 
is split in several places. It is much like the tiger or lion guards 
on the steps to the east wing of the Great Cave, and, in Dr. Burgess’ 
opinion, is probably one of the two warders of the north or main 
entrance of the Great Cave whose pedestals may still' be traced. 

Dr. Wilson notices that this, tiger is mentioned in the twenty- 
ninth chapter of the first section of the Sahyadri Khand oi tlic 
Skanda Purfma ; it probably is the origin of Simpdev, or Singhdev, 

De Couto’s name for the hill in which the Great Cave is cut\ 


1. See Burgess’ Elephanta, 26; Erskine in Trans. Bom. Lit-Soc. (Reprint) 
I 268 ; and De Couto in Jour, B. B. R. A. S, 1. 45. 
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^ Looking south from the crest of the hill, beyond the rocky and 
brush wood-coy ered hill sides, the ravine that divides the island 
broadens into a plain, bare of trees and carved into rice fields, 
flanked to the west of the village of Gharapuri, close to the village 
well and on the south bank of a small pond, is a large ling round 
above and square below. It measures three feet ot which tht- 
lower one foot ten inches is square with faces ten inches across, 
and the top is a cone about two feet ten inches round. The 
present small pond is near the centre of a large pond, of which 
the north shore and part of the south shore can be clearly traced. 
The pillar just described originally stood on the north bank of the 
big pond where are many traces of bricks. In a field about twenty 
yards further north, dug out of the earth, is a square block of 
dressed stone about three feet seven inches high and with faces one 
foot five inches broad. At the top corners of the east face are 
carved a sun and a moon, and, below a plain belt about a foot broad, 
is the ass-curse. The rest of the pillar is plain and has no trace 
of writing. In the west of the island, from the pond round to 
near the Set bunder hamlet, there are said to be no remains. But 
in 6ef bunder is a large ling. 

In the south of the island, about a quarter of a mile cast of the 
sun and moon stone, on a plateau about 100 feet up the west face 
ot the cast spur, is another ling a cone rising from a scpiare base. 
The measurements are 3' 4" high of which l'-2" are round and 
I'-9" square. On the way up the hillside and on the plateau are 
traces of bricks, and what seem, though they may be natural, to 
be built mounds of rough trap boulders. A corresponding plateau 
runs round the east face of the west .spur. About 100 yards east 
of the pond, near the foot of the east spur, is the village of 
Gharfipuri with a number of thatched houses, vsome built houses 
and a few bungalows built recently. The population consists of 
Agris, Parsees and Gujaratis, the Agris forming the majority. 
Near the headman’s house was found a fragment of a small well- 
carved and graceful figure of a w'oman sucking a babyh The child 
and the mother’s arms arc unharmed, but her head and all below 
the waist are gone. She wears four plain bracelets, and the ends 
of a .shawl or upper robe hanging in front of her shoulders are cut 
with much skill. Clo.se to the village, on a mound near the shore, 
are the ruined walls of a Portuguese watch-tower^ On rising 
ground about 150 yards cast of the watch-tower is the site of the 
rock-cut elephant, from which tlie Portuguese christened the island 
Elephanta, and whose remains are now heaped on the right 
entrance to the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. This elephant was 
cut out of an isolated trap boulder and measured about thirteen 
feet long, .seven feet four inches high, eight feet broad, and about 
twenty feet in girth. Its long tail reached the ground and the 
belly was supported by a ma.s.sive pillar of rock. It originally 

r. This piece of sculpture is now in the museum of the Bombay Branch of the 
Asiatic Society. 

This tower was built to defend the island aga nst pirates. When pirate 
boats lay n waiting, 0 flag was hoisted to warn Portuguese vessels, Dr. G. Da Cunha 
jn Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), I. Z70. 
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carried on its back a small elephant about four and a half feet long QHAPTER, 19., 
and about one foot broad. Through the brushwood it might Pl^s 
easily be taken for a living animal*. Elefhanta. 

About fifty yards to the east of the site of the elephant once The Third Cave, 
stood a dwelling, which was built about 1864 for the engineer in Remains, 
charge of the clearing and cari'ying to Bombay of the lower slopes 
of the eastern ridge. In these works a large part of the hill was 
carried away and a bare boulder-strewn flat has been left. The 
small building with vaulted roof was used to store the gunpowder 
required for blasting. Somewhere on the west face of the eastern 
ridge of hills, near the top of the ravine where the hills draw close 
together, there used to stand a horse, like the elephant carved out 
of a block of trap. Dr. Fryer (1675) calls it ‘the cffiigic.s of an 
horse stuck up to the belly in the earth’. Ovingron (16%) describes 
it more fully, though (Drohably less accurately as ‘so lively, with 
such a colour and carriage, and the shape finished with that 
exactness that many have fancied it at a distance a living animal 
rather than only a bare representation*. In 1712 Captain Pyke 
calls it Alexander's Horse and gives a drawing of it, a stiff zebra- 

C Garcia D'Orta (1534) calls the islund the island of the elephant, but does net 
make any distirict mention of the elephant. Dom Joao de Castro (1539) notices the 
stone elephant in the west, lifelike in colour, size and features. Innschoten (i 578 ) 
does not notice it. De Couto (1603) mentions it as the great stone elephant which 
gave its name to the, island. Fiyer (1675) calls it a ‘monstrous eleph.art cut out of the 
main rock bearing a young one on its back.’ Ovington (1689) notice.s 'the statue of 
an elephant cut in stone in equal jitoportic rs to one of those ertatutes in his full- 
growth.’ Its workmanship he calls admiiable. In 1712 Captain Pyke made a 
drawingof the elephant.showing a fissure nearly as high as the neck. In 1 720 Hamil¬ 
ton found it so like a living animal that at a distance of 200 /aids a sharp eye miirht 
be deceived. Fifty yeais later (I 760) De Perron described the elephant as of life 
size, cut out of black-rock, and apparently cariyir.g a young one on its bui k. (Zend 
Avesta, I. ccccxx ii.). In 1 764 Niebuhr noticed that it was split and likely to fall 
in pieces (Voyage II, 33). It was mentioned by Forbes about 1774 and ten years 
later was dc.^ribcd by Dr. Hunter as twelve feet long and eight high, the trunk pretty 
well cut and rolled in a spire, the legs shapeless masses out of propoition, too laige 
A rnassy tail reached to the ground and the hind part of the body was supported W 
a pillar (Archaeologia, VlT. 287). It is mentioned by Goldingham (1795) ‘as an 
eleph^t of black stone large as life.’ In 1813 Mr. Erskine and Captain Basil Hall 
described it as poorly sculptured, though at a distance seen through brushwood it 
might easily be mistaken for a real elephant. Its length from the head to the root of 
the tail was thirteen Feet two inches and its height at the head seven feet four inches- 
circumference at the height of the shoulders thirty-five feet five inches, circumference 
round the four legs thirty-two feet; breadth of the back eight feet; girth of the body 
twenty feet; length of the leg hvc feet six inches, circumference of the legs frorn six 
feet thr^c inches to seven feet seven inches. length of the supporter two feet two 
inches, length of the tail seven feet nine inches, length of the trunk seven feet S 
inches and remains of the right tusk eleven inches. In September 1814 the head 
and 7 . 5 ,^-off. and shortly after the body sank to the earth (Hall’s Fragments 

He her found it ‘much dilapidated by the weather’ 

In 1835 the trunk and head were sepaiatcd from the body, and lay broken and pro¬ 
strate on the ground (Madras Journal, V. 170). In 1859 it was a kapeless mass of 
rock. In 1863 an attempt was made to mpve it to England, but, while lifting it the 
chains of the crane gave way, the rock got broken, and what remained was removed 
in 1864 to the right h-and entrance of the Victoria Garden.^ at Byculla.^vhcrc rt lies 
an a most shapeless mass of rock, though the rolled trunk is distinctly Cisible The 
small elephant on its back is mentioned by Fryer (1675) and /1 71 , u 

drawin, VII. 323) ah™, th7.,„i ’and tusk, I'.’i'llLS 

appears to have been much defaced as (1^764) 

Niebuhr descries ^e large elep^nt as having on its back something which agihtd 
so much worn that it was impossible to make out what it was. Dr Hunter (?784) 
found something on the back but with no traces of having been a 
In 1814 Mr. Erskine and Captain Basil Hall mounted the Lck of'thc eleoVnc^and 
found distinct marksoftourpaws.s^wing ^hat the animal was four feet iewn^chet 
long by one foot two inches broad. « » i seven mcnes 
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like animal, the belly and legs not cut out of the rock. Hamilton 
(1720) thought it not so well shaped as the elephant. It seems to 
have disappeared during the next fifty years, as neither De Perron 
(1760) nor Niebuhr (1764) notices it. In 1813 Mr. Erskine searched 
for the horse but found no trace’. 


The Fourth Cave. Across the crest of the ravine from the Great Cave, in the west 
face of the eastern hill about a hundred feet above the level of the 
Great Cave, is a large hall known as Sitabai’s temple. The portico 
has four pillars and two pilasters eight feet five inches high and 
about three feet square at the base. The style of moulding is like 
that of the columns in the other caves, but the proportions sonic- 
what differ. They arc s<{uare to a height of four feet 6),.4 inches 
from the step on which they stand, a fillet of V/z inches is 
octagonal, and above this they are sixteen-sided with the excejv 
tion of a thin crowning-member of 1)4 inches which is square. 

Inside is a plain hall seventy-three feet six inches long, and 
twenty seven feet four inches wide at the north end and twenty- 
five feet seven inches at the south, and eleven feet high. From 
the back wall three rooms open, the central room a shrine and the 
side rooms chambers for priests. The north chamber which has 
a very neat door is in good repair, except that one jamb has 
fallen away owing to a flaw in the rock. The entrance is two feet 
eleven inches wide by six feet five inches high, and is approached 
by two steps eight inches high and . a threshold of four inches. 
Round the jambs is an architrave 4)4 inches wide with simple 
moulding, and then a band 6"/(. inches btoad, with a neatly 
wrought crenellated ornament reaching to within one foot 6)4 
inches of the step. The inside is plain and about twelve feet 
seven inches square. 

The door of the central shrine has neat pilasters and a frieze. 
The entrance is seven feej eleven inches hign and three feet 11)4 
inches wide. Besides the threshold of four inches and a step of 
7)4 inches, it has in front a semicircular low step two inches in 
height, at the ends of which have been the heads of two lions. 
The shrine has a mean dci)th of 15)4 feet by 15^^ feet wide. 
Twenty inches from the wall, to which it is partially attached, is 
an altar four feet five inches by three feet five inches and three 
feet four inches in height, neatly moulded, and standing on a low 
platform a few inches in height and seven feet 2)4 inches by eight 
feet 10)4 inches. It has a water groove or prandlikd to the north, 
and in the floor below a cistern one and a half-feet square and one 
foot deep. From north to south, along the centre of the top slab, 
runs a hole eighteen inches long, by eight inches broad and 3)4 
deep, in which the object of worship, probably an image of 
Piirvati, was set. The south room, which like the north room is 
perfectly plain, is about nine feet high, 14.9 feet long, and 15.4 
broad. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century De Couto described 
thi.s cave as having a beautiful gate with a porch of exquisitely 
wrought marble. There were two idols in a large square seat, one 


Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), I. 226. 
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ot them, Vetalcandl, with six arms and one head was supported 
by two small side idols'. 

Passing along the face of the eastern hill about a hundred and 
fifty yards to the north of Sitabal’s cave is a small excavation, 
little more than the beginning of what was perhaps intended for 
three cells. The verandah is twenty feet long and six deep. The 
three square openings in the back wall are about four feet square 
and five high. The whole is perfectly plain. They are probably 
Brahmanic about the same time as Sltabiirs temple. The work 
seems to have been stopped because of a flaw in the rock. Passing 
about 100 yards up the hill to the cast, there is on the right the 
dry bed of a pond about forty yards in diameter. The banks are 
thickly wooded and on the west bank is what seems an artificial 
heep of large boulders. About forty yards to the left arc three 
cisterns cut in the rock with roundcci mouths about three feet 
across. In the cistern most to the south the water is fresh and is 
still used. They are apparently Buddhist, being much like many 
of the small cisterns at Kiinherl. 

Close to the east end of the Elephanta hill-lop is a bank of trap 
boulders about four yards broad. This is known as the fort, or 
killa, which according to the local story was built by Sivaji but 
never finished^ There seem to be no signs of fortification, only a 
rough ring of boulders enclosing a space of about 200 yards in dia¬ 
meter round the dome-shaped hill-top. About twelve yards 
beyond the bank of boulders the ground rises in a steep (dome, 
about forty feet high and seventy-six feet measured along the sur¬ 
face of the dome from the base to the crown. Tlie side.s of the 
dome are covered with half-burnt bricks most of them nine inches 
long by six broad and two deep, but some said to be larger, thir¬ 
teen by eight and two and a half. Many lie in fragments with 
their faces exposed. But in places the masonry is fre.sh enough to 
show that the bricks were laid edgeways, only the two-inch backs 
appearing on the surface. The top of the dome is roughly round 
and about tweniy-five feet in diameter. In the centre is a small 
hole partly filled by a survey caitn of rough stones. This brick 
dome seems to be a Buddhist stupa or burial mound, and the 
encircling line of boulders, the remains of a Buddhist rail. The 
ground is too thick with brushwood to show either the form of 
the rail or the shape of the enclosure. Instead of the broad bank 
stones in the west, the foundation of the wall seems in places to 
have been only about four feet broad, and on the east side there is 
a gap of about eighteen yards. As far as could be made out from 
a hurried examination the enclosed space is cornered rather than 
round. 

The mound commands a beautifully broken view of sea, marsh¬ 
lands, wood-land and hill. To the cast lie the prettily wooded 
Hog Island, and, in the distance, the Persik hills, the jagged crest 
of Malaiiggad, and the long line of the Sabyadris. To the south 

Burgess’Elephanta, 25. 

*. In 1682 Sambhaji, Shivaji’s son, threatened to fortify Elephanta ; Orme’s 
Hist. Frag. III. 
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CHAPTER 19. are the two peaks of Karanja, and, beyond a^ narrow line of sea, the 

pla^s wooded crest of Kanakesvar and the Sagargad hills in Alibag. 

Elephanta. To the west are the low prettily shaped Butcher’s Island, and, 

F<^rth Cave. beyond a broad stretch of water, the long level of Bombay. Two 

ematns. miles to the north, across a channel gay with white , sails, rise the 

bare gracefully rounded slopes of Trombay. 

Passing through the eastern gap in the rail and along the north¬ 
east face of the hill, about sixty yards from the line of the rail and 
somewhat lower, is a small wooded plateau with marks of rough 
foundations, and, near a hole which has been dug for treasure, are 
the fragments of a stone about Sj/i feet by V/x, with a central hole 
apparently for a ling about one foot square and three inches deep. 
The large number of rough boulders strewn about the plateau 
suggests that they have been brought from the gap in the east 
side of the rail. Passing down the north-east front of the hill 
there are, at intervals, what seem to be sites of rest-chambers and 
boulder-paved banks. As all the stones are rough boulders and 
the hillside is much hidden by brushwood, it is difficult to say 
whether the arrangement of stones is natural or artificial. But, in 
places, nearly to the foot of the hill, remains of paved slopes can 
be traced, and seem to mark the line of a built pathway that led 
from the east gate of the railing to the shore. 

Visitors, who are pressed for time, had better go down this 
north spur, and, after looking at the traces of old buildings in the 
village of Mora, return along the shore to the 6et bunder Pier, 
noticing, by the way, the broken statues and other remains of 
which details are given later on. Visitors who are not pressed for 
time can have a pleasant walk, with beautiful island views and 
the sight of some interesting remains, by going back from the 
burial-mound to the ravine near the Great Cave, and, passing down 
the ravine to the south, see the old lings and the sun and moon 
boundary stone near the pond, the old Portuguese watch-tower, 
and the site of the elephant of which details have already been 
given. About half a mile east of the site of the elephant, along 
the shore, under a cliff whose lower spurs have been taken to raise 
the Elphinstone foreshore in Bombay, lies a rough trap boulder 
about five feet high and twenty-six feet round. In a panel 
(2'4" X r5"), in the north face of this boulder, is a much worn 
female figure with four hands. As the stone lies at present the 
figure is upside down. It seems to end in or to stand on an 
animal, perhaps a buffalo. On the right of the main figure is a 
smaller standing figure with a trident in his right hand. About a 
quarter of a mile further, a black ling of dressed trap stands about 
three feet four inches out of the ground, round above and square 
below, with a plain curved line running round the foot of the 
upper cone. A little further between the belt of rice ground and 
the hill foot, are small mounds with bricks and boulders, that 
seem, though this is doubtful, to be roughly built. About half a 
mile further, in the sand of the sea shore, stands a ling four feet 
six inches high, of which the lower three feet are square with 
faces one foot three inches broad and the one foot six inches at 
the top is cone-shaped, four feet eight inches round at the fool 
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ind four feet round at the top which is slightly broken. Along CHAPTER 19 . 

;his part of the shore, which was ■ not affected by the Bombay pteces, 

dearmgs, are many small mounds with bricks. Beyond, for about Elephanta. 

half a mile, the lower slopes of the hill have been cleared by the Fourth Cave. 

Bombay Port Trust. Most of the earth that was taken from this ematns. 

part of the island was full of old bricks end tiles and dressed 

blocks of white trap. Coming from the south the first traces of 

old buildings are fragments of large bricks. Next there are 

several old wells dry and nearly filled with, earth, one of bricks 

about seven feet in diameter, another, about fifty yards north, 

about three feet nine inches across, lined with dres.sed stones neatly 

fitted without mortar in rings about six inches deep. Further 

north, near the top of the old piers, are several more wells cut in 

the rock. About 100 yards to the north, at the root of a brab 

palm, are the foundations of a massive brick wall built without 

mortar. The shore here forms a small bay with a beach of bard 

dry sand which wa?- a good harbour for small craft before the 

piers broke the scour of the tide. On the north bank, in the north* 

east corner of the island, lies the village of Mora wii^h some fine 

mango trees and rich garden land. Most of the house walls are 

built of old bricks and dressed white trap. About fifty yards to the 

east of the village, in a group of mangoes, is the top of a buried 

ling, one foot high and about four feet ten inches round. The 

whole of the ground between the village and the hill is covered 

with bricks, pieces of roof tiles, and potshej’ds. In a hole on the 

left, which seems to mark the site of a temple, were found bricks 

covered with deep blue enamel, a jar full or roughly cut crystal 

beads, a box saief to have contained coins and jewels, and the 

inscribed copper-plates'. 

The remains show that this has been a place of sanctity both for 
Buddhists and Brahmans, and the combination of the names 
Gharapurl (also called Rajbunder or the royal landing-place) and 
Mora suggests that it may be the site of Purl the unknown sea- 
coast capital of the Mauryan rulers of the Konkan in the seventh 
centuryl About a quarter of a mile, north-west of the site of the 
temple, at the foot of the north-east spur, is an old well whose 
parapet walls have been lately renewed. A few yards to the north, 
behind a high cactus hedge, is a tiger’s head carved in stone with 
much spirit, about two feet long, fourteen inches high, and six¬ 
teen inches broad. The mouth, which has served as a water- 
channel, is seven and a half inches in diameter. The head was 
dug out of the old well closeby. It is carved in the old Hindu 
style, perhaps of the sixth or seventh century. About fifty yards 
to the west of the well, at the end of the north spur of the main 
hill, is a mound whose top was levelled as a site for a dwelling for 
the Europeans in charge of the earth clearings. The sides of this 
mound, which is roughly about 170 yards round the base and 
about fifty feet high, are faced with bricks and slabs of dressed 

*. The materials for this account of the Mora remains have been supplied by 
Mr. George Ormiston, Engineer of the Port Trust. 

*. That Puri was a coast town appears from line 11 of the Chalukya inscription, 

(A. D, 634) at Aihole where ‘Puri the goddess of the fortunes of the Western Ocean 
is noticed as having been besieged ‘by hundreds of ships’. Ind, Ant. V. 70, 72. 
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white trap. The sides rise in a steep dome and the whole has 
much the appearance of a large Buddhist stupa or burial mound 
From this mound the belt of rice land and brushwood, that 
stretches about half a mile west to the Set bunder pier, is in many 
places strewn with old mortarless bricks, blocks of dressed white 
trap, and fragments of figures. Besides the broken statue of Siva 
noted in the introduction, there is, close to the shore, about fifty 
yards west of the site of the European dwelling, a mound strewn 
with bricks. To the north of this mound between it and the sea 
an old round brick well was searched for treasure about UO years 
ago, and the beach is still red with fragments of bricks. About a 
quarter of a mile to the south, at the foot of the hill, among rocky 
brushwood-covered mounds is the broken five-headed 6iva mention¬ 
ed in the introduction. The heads and the tiaras are well cut and 
in fair repair, but the noses are broken. The figure nieasures fom 
feet from the top of the tiara to the thigh and one foot two inchest 
across the chest. He w'ears a strap round his left shoulder, a 
sacred thread made of ropes of pearls hanging below the waist, 
and a rich waist-band. A broken ling case lies close by, and 
about ten yards to the north is a dressed stone with two feet which 
seems the pedestal of the image. Many bricks lie about. About 
100 yards north-west, close to the shore, are the waists and thighs 
of two broken statues with clearly carved waistclothes. The larger 
figure, which stands firmly in the ground, measures two feet seven 
inches from the knee to the ribs. About sixty yards west, along 
the shore, is the upper part of a male figure (referred to in the in¬ 
troduction) with a handsome tiara. The statue measures three 
feet from the top of the tiara to the navel and one foot three 
inches across the chest. The hair falls in loose well cut ringlets, 
and there is a clear-carved rosary. Close by is a small broken 
figure much like Siva’s sprites or gun. On the ground are the 
foundations of a brick wall and some dressed blocks of white trap. 
About fifty yards to the south-west are old foundations with dress¬ 
ed blocks of white trap and big bricks (i3"x7"x2"). From the 
dam of a rice field, about twejuy yards east of the Set bunder land¬ 
ing pier, stand out two blocks of dressed trap, about four feet high 
and two feet square at the base and the top broken. Several 
other blocks of trap that seem to have been dressed show a littl^ 
above the soil. In the fields to the west of the landing pier, in 
house walls in Set bunder village, and in mounds at the foot of the 
hills are remains of old bricks and dressed blocks of white trap. 

At present the caves are under the care of the Department 
of Archaeology of the Central Government. As in case of most 
of the other places of historical and architectural importance 
Government is taking special efforts to restore and keep in repairs 
these caves and to make this place a reminder of the historic past 
and a picnic spot for its own citizens and for the tourists as well. 
Thus laying of concrete over the main cave so as to reduce the 
leakage of rain water and restoration of pillars and pilasters has 
been taken up. On an average, a sum of Rs. 10,000 is spent on 
repairs and maintenance of the raves every year. A regular stall 
works under the Custodian and looks after the caves, A canteen 
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is run for the benefit of the visitors. The State Roads and Build- CHAPTER 19. 
ings Department has constructed jetties and rest-houses on the plaMs. 
island. To attract tourists the Tourist Department of the Govern- Elephanta. 
ment of India has built a canteen-cum-rest-house with all modern Caves at Present, 
facilities at the entrance of the caves. The State Government 
intends to have a National Park on the island. The work in that 
direction is under progress under the Parks and Gardens Depart¬ 
ment, To facilitate the carrying of passengers to and fro, except 
during the monsoon, tourist launches ply between Bombay and 
Elephanta twice on every Saturday and Sunday (leaving Bombay 
at 8 and 9 a. m.). 

Kolaba forts of which there arc about 37 may be divided into Forts. 
two groups, nine coastal forts' and 28 inland forts^ Most of the 
inland forts are either on the main range of the Sahyadri hills 
lying north-south to the west of the district or on its various off 
shoots running east-west and scattered over the whole length of 
the district. Almost all of the forts whether coastal or inland are 
built on some natural site of advantage, commanding the sea or a 
creek in case of coastal forts and in the hill ranges on some project¬ 
ing spur or rock or above a great natural scarp. Coastal lands 
were vulnerable to the attack from the sea and powerful naval 
fleets were maintained for the defence of such attack even in those 
times. Examples can be cited of naval commanders gradually 
becoming so potverful as to abandon the overlordship of the king 
and starting a career as a pirate. The coastal forts built at suitable 
places were built to defend an attack from the sea and to keep a 
close watch on the movements on the sea. In the construction 
and the inner arrangement they resemble the inland forts. Al'l 
inland forts were built on the same principle ; the hill top of the 
spur girt by a \vall and strengthened by many bastions. On any 
slope or place likely to invite approach, an outwork was built and 
joined with the main fort by a passage between a double wall. 

The entrance, seldom more than one was generally the strongest 
and most noticeable part. The outer gateway was protected by a 
bastion on each side and often by a tower above. Entering this, 
a narrow passage winding between two high walls led to the inner 
gate in the face of the main wall. This arrangement, at a rime 
when guns could not compete with stone walls, rendered the gates 
almost unapproachable. Inside the main wall there was generally 
an inner fortress or citadel, and surrounding this the buildings 
required for the troops, magazines, reservoirs and wells. In many 
of the larger forts, massive round towers were built upon the wall 
of the main works on the least accessible side. The larger forts 
had generally a town {path) clustered about or near the base of the 

*. Of the nine coastat forta six arein Alibagtaluka, viz. Kolaba fort, Portuguese 
ot Agar fort, Sagargad, Khubladha, Khanderi and Underi and three are in Murud 
Peta, viz. Janjira, Korle and Padmadurg, 

*. Of 28 inland forts six are in Karjat taluka, viz. Prabai, Bfiivgad oi Bhimgad, 

Gaurkamat, Tungi, Vi.sbalgad and Kotaligad; three in Pen, viz. Pataiigad, Sankshi 
and Songiri, four in Panvel; viz., Chanderi, Karnala or Funnel Hill, Manikgad and 
Peb of Vikatgad ; four in Roha Avachitgad, Birvadi, Ghosalgad and Surgad ; 
three in Mangaon, viz. Talgad or Talc Fort, Mangad and Vishranlgad or the Fort of 
Ease, five in Mahad, viz., Chandragad, Kangori or Mangalagad, Kaula, I^ingana, 
or the Ling-shaped and Rayagad or the Royal Fort; two in Sudhagad viz., Sarasgad 
and Sudhagad Fort and one in Alibag ,viz. .Hirakot or Diamond Fort. 
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hill. Most of these forts, built either by the Muslims or by 
the Portuguese (1300—1600), were repaired by Sivaji about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and were either taken by the 
British about 1774 or handed over to them about 1817. When 
taken by the British they were in a state of disrepair. Except 
Rayagad, Jafijira, Korai, Karnala and a few others which have 
either been repaired from time to time or have sustained well the 
ravages of time, all are now from weather and the growth of 
creepers and wall'i;rees more or less ruined. 

Gagode Bk. (Khalapur P., 18^ 45' N. 73° 10' E. ; p. 375) is the 
birth-place of Vinoba Bhave, the founder of Bhoodan movement 
The room of the house in which he was born contains his bust. 
Gramkendra of Gandhi Sevak Samaj and Vinoba Bhave Asram 
have been established here. Baburav Ahgre had given this village 
also in inam to the Rastes on account of the help they rendered to 
him. It was later made over by the Rastes to the Bhaves. The 
‘ Kalyan Khajina ’ which was in the pass to the south of this 
village was plundered at Saitan Mai by the forces of Sivaji undei 
the command of AbajT Sondev. 

Gangavali (Mangahv T. RS. Mumbra 84 m.; p. 573) lies at a 
distance of four miles to the east of Mangahv and has much histo 
rical importance. It was the birth place of Sahu, the son o: 
Sambhajl and the grandson of Sivaji. A story is told that as the 
enemies were on the heels of Sambhajl, he, thinking that his Queen 
Yesubai, then in an. advanced stage or pregnancy would not be able 
to ride far, left her in a potter's hut and here his Queen gave birth 
to a son who came to be later called Sahu. On that very spot, a 
Sahkar Mandir was constructed later by Nanasaheb Pesva to com 
memoratc his benefactor. The temple is in good condition. Th^ 
old road used to pass via Pali, Yeral, Nizampur, Salave, GahgoU 
Kadapur, Palasgahv and Paciid. 

Gaurkamat (T. Karjat; 18° 55' N, 73° 20' E; p. 693; RS 
Karjat, 5 m.) four miles cast-of Karjat, has a small hill fort with 
several fock-cut water cisterns. The masonry of the fort is in the 
pre-Musalman or HemadpantT styled 

Ghera Sudhagad (Sudhagacl peta, 18° 30' N., 73° 15' E ; RS, 
Khopoli 23 m ; p. 784) is a fort situated at a height of about 
2,500 feet above sea level. The place is about one and a half mile 
from Pall. This fort is said to have been captured by one Naro 
Appaji in 1648 during the time of Chatrapati givaji Maharaj, 
A number of old buildings on the fort stand in a ruined condition 
and are therefore difficult to make out. The water-supply is from 
a tank. The temple of Bhorai dcvl receives an annual Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 2,500. A fair is held in honour of the Goddess 
in the month of Asvin (Sud. I to 10) when \ about 1,500 people 
attend. The fort is surrounded by forest. Wild animals such as 
bear, bhekar and rarely a tiger are seen in this forest. 


Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. S. 
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Ghosalgad Fort^ (T. Roha), six miles south of Roha, is situated 
at the edge of the hilly country that occupies the middle of the 
Roha taluka, between the Revaclanda creek on the south-east. It 
is a perfectly isolated hill, the ground to the north, east, and south 
being level, very slightly raised above the sea and intersected by 
tidal creeks. Only on the west a slightly raised neck of land joins 
it to the principal range or group of hills. The base of the hill 
is elliptical in shape, bemg about a mile and a half in length, from 
east to west by half a mile in breadth from north to south. Its 
height is apparently about 1,000 feet, and as it stands completely 
apart, it is a very conspicuous object when seen from the north,' 
south, or east. On the western side the Roha hills shut it from 
view at all points further than the top of their eastern face. From 
whatever side it is seen, the hill appears to consist of four parts, 
which rise one above the other. First comes a gentle slope, fairly 
wooded and fertile, and rising about 200 feet above the plain. 
Second comes a steep ascent of about 400 feet, bare of vegetation 
other than grass and stunted bushes, except a few fine mango 
trees on the north near the top. Third comes a steep nearly per¬ 
pendicular wall of bare rock, unscalable except at two or three 
points, which rises into the air to a height of more than 100 feet. 
Fourth is the wedge-shaped hill-top, which, with a narrow ridge 
running east and west, rises above the third part of the hill in a 
steep slope, partly rocky and bare, partly overgrown with long 
slippery grass, bastard spurge and aloe bushes. The third division 
. of the hill whose steepness is apparently partly due to artificial 
scarping, has at its top the chief line of defences which entirely 
surrounds the hill. Between this line of defences and the hill-top 
a narrow walk or terrace completely encircles the hill. From the 
eastern end of the third division of the hill and rising to about 
half its height stretches a long ridge or rather a wall of rock, fiftv 
to seventy feet high and twenty to fifty feet broad at the top and 
perhaps twice as much at the base which stands on the third 
division of the hill. This wall of rock, which is also fortified, is 
about the same length as the fort itself, that is about 300 yards 
long. It runs east and west like the rest of the hill, and gives it a 
peculiar shape by which it can at once be known from the 
surrounding hills, especially from the neighbouring fort of Tala 
on the other side of the Salav creek. 

The chief ascent to the fort, in fact the only ascent that i.s 
practicable without much climbing, is on the north side. Two 
other ascents, one along the south face and the other at the east 
end of the hill, are both almost impassable. Starting from the 
village of Ghosala, which lies on tfie lowest and gentlest slope of 
the hill and along the whole length of its northern face, the path 
passes up the higher and steeper slope to the point where the 
eastern wall or ridge of rock leaves the main body of the hill. 
Here was the gate of the fort, btit not a trace of it remains and 
its exact position cannot be determined. Before reaching this 
point there appear on the left two temples, one of BhavanT with a 
rudely cut image of the goddess, and just above it a rather large 
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square temple of Ganapati. A Gurav is attached to the temple of 
Bhavani for the worship of the deity. Having reached the base 
of the first end of the rocky escarpment, which forms the third 
division of the hill, the visitor climbs up to the point whence the 
ridge of the fortified wall of rock above-described stretches west¬ 
ward. It is fortified at the top with two parapet walls, one at its 
northern and the other at its southern edge. These walls are each 
about four feet thick and meet in a point at the western end, 
where are the remains of a round bastion of great height but not 
more than about twenty feet in diameter. The northern and 
southern parapet walls have each of them two niches, extending 
through or nearly through their whole thickness. Those in the 
southern wall are pointed arches about four feet high. One of 
them is open at the further or outside end, the other is closed on 
the outside by a thin wall. Of the two openings in the northern 
wall, which are both square at the top, one, like the latter of 
those on the southern parapet, is built up with a thin wall at the 
further end. The other is more curious. The wall is here about 
two feet thicker than elsewhere and suddenly narrows to its usual 
dimensions. At this point a low square archway about five feet in 
depth leads into the wall, not at right angles but parallel to the 
wall. It then takes a sudden turn at right angles to the wall and 
to its first direction, thus forming a hidden chamber about five 
feet long by two broad. It goes nearly through the whole 
thickness of the wall, for the outside opening is shut by a masonry 
partition pierced with chinks which show that it is not more, 
than three or four inches thick. The part of the fort which is built 
along the top of this westward ridge is called the khenkada 
apparently from its resemblance to the claw of a crab. In the 
rock just within the bastion, at its western end, is a circular hole 
about three inches in diameter and about a foot deep. The flag¬ 
staff is said to have stood here. There is a similar hole in the 
ground at about the middle of the khenkada. There are no 
remains of buildings or other objects of interest in this part of the 
fort. 

Where the gate originally stood are the remains of a building 
said to have been the dungeon of the fort. Its eastern wall is 
simply the rocky side of the hill, its northern and southern sides 
are formed by prolonging the northern and southern walls of the 
khenkada, which here draw close together and are each about 
twelve feet thick. In the southern wall, a curious arched gateway, 
about five feet six inches high, leads outside the fort by means of 
steps. It appears to have been approached, from the bottom of 
the hill by a path or by steps; no trace of which remains, and to 
have been intended to give easy access to friends desirous of 
entering the fort from the south side. In the east wall of this 
building a rock-cuf cistern strctchcS several feet under the hill. 
It is now empty. Near the west end of this chamber Is the place 
where the gate of the fort seems originally to have stood. Lying 
on the ground are a number of dressed stones, two of which have 
crudely cut figures of tigers with wide open jaws and long curling 
tails, the tops of which nearly touch their heads. These tigers are 
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said to have formerly been above the gateway. The way into the CHAPTER 10. 
fort passes up a flight of steps built on the top of the southern wall 
of the chamber which has just been described. Both the northern Ghosalgao FaR-c. 
■ and southern walls of this chamber seem to have had a flight of 
steps at the top> and to have had parapets on the outside of the 
steps. The parapet of the north wall and the steps of the southern 
wail remain. The parapet of the north wall is about three feet 
thick and is pierced with loopholes for musketry. *The steps on 
the top of the southern wall are prolonged along the face of the 
rocky escarpment of the hill, until they reach the ledge which 
divides it from the highest ridge. To the right or south side of 
these steps, on a small ledge which breaks the generally perpendi¬ 
cular face of the escarpment, are three small rock-cut cisterns. 

The steps lead to the main enclosure of the fort itself which is 
triangular. The length of the northern and southern sides is 
about 300 yards each ; they meet in a point at their western end. 

The third or eastern side is about 150 yards long. There appears 
to have been a wall with a parapet all-round the outside edge of 
the fort. Most of this wall has fallen, but traces of it everywhere 
remain. Beginning at the western angle of the fort, a little along 
the northern side, are three rock-cut cisterns. Unlike the cisterns 
in the building below near the gateway, they are open at the top. 

The water in them is not now fit to drink. Passing along the 
south side of the fort the bottom of the rock on the left, that is 
on the southern face of the highest ridge of the hill, is seen to be 
pierced with low and shallow grottoes, evidently artificial. Close 
to these grottoes is the plinth of a ruined temple of Bhavani. 

The image in the little temple at the foot of the hill just above the 
village of Ghosala is said to belong to this temple. Just below 
this, on a ledge approached from the main ledge of the fort by an 
imperfect flight of steps, are two rock-cut cisterns about forty feet 
long by fifteen broad. The east cistern is open at the top ; the 
west cistern is cut into the face of the rock and overhung by it. 

The water in the west cistern is bad, that in the east cistern 
excellent and of considerable depth. 

At the east end of the south side are the remains of what 
appears to have been a large round bastion. Here there is a plat¬ 
form apparently intended for a gun, and, just below it, an iron 
gun about ten feet long and of good workmanship was unearthed 
in 1881 from about a foot below the surface. Apparently it was 
buried simply by the operation of nature, being covered by the 
sand and gravel, formed by the disintegration of the rock above. 

The rusted gun has no inscription. About the middle of the east 
side of the fort was an old ruinous Musalman tomb or dargdh, and 
near it was a rudely cut cistern holding clean water. Close to this 
and to the north or it are the remains of a large and solid-looking 
dwelling hoyse, and immediately to the north of the dwelling- 
house are the remains of the powder magazine still in fair preser¬ 
vation. It was evidently a solidly built structure, with a veranda 
on the north and south sides and a high roof with gables at the 
east and west ends. The length of the whole buildirig from east 
to west was about eighty feet, and its breadth including the two 
A-3o6i—51-A 
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verandas about forty feet. The inner cham.ber is only about 
twenty feet wide. The walls arc nearly nine feet thick. A 
masonry facing protected the building. 

From the north cast coiner a steep patli leads down the face of 
the escarpment to a triangular out-work or redoubt, which is 
built along the edge of a low hill which forms an eastern spur of 
the fort, i hfs outwork is rudely constructed of stone and has 
platforms for cannon. Tradition says that this was the place 
where the besieged kept their provisions, but it is scarcely credible 
that they should have kept them in so exposed a place. The only 
object of interest on the north side of the fort is a large open pond 
faced on the outer side with masonry. Near this is the only point 
from which the ascent to the top of the hill is practicable. As it 
is, the ascent is very steep and is overgrown with long and slippery 
grass. Ihe top of the hill forms a narrow ridge about 180 yards 
long whose eastern end commands an extensive view. A little 
east of south, beyond the plain whieli stretches from the foot ol 
the hill, the Salav creek winds towards the sea across low mud 
flats hidden by mangrove bushes. Beyond the Salav creek, and 
separated from it by a narrow neck of rising ground, is the broader 
expanse of the Mandad creek. Beyond this the view ends with the 
Kuda hills. In front of the Kuda bills, and hiding them on the 
left, is the range of hills above Madar, and to the left of these and 
somewhat nearer is a thick range of hills, called the hill of the 
Gods or Devaca Dongar, to the extreme left of w'liich is the nearly 
detached hill on wliich is built the fortress of Tala. Just on this 
side of this last range, and appearing to flow at its feet, is the tidal 
river that lower down broadens into the Salav creek. In the 
distance behind Taja fort are a number of hills, one of which is 
called Move. Still to the left of these and nearly due east is the 
level country that stretches across Mangaiiv, bounded in tlie far 
distance hy the Sahyadri hills. These the eye can follow till they 
disappear about north-east of the point of observation. In front 
of them stretches the chain of lulls that lies to the south of the 
Roha creek. The view to the west consists merely of a narrow 
valley which is bounded at its further side by the central range of 
Roha hills. Nothing is visible beyond these hills except at one 
point, where, behind .slight depressions, is the group of hills on 
one of whose summits is the fort of Avacitgad. 

Of the building of the Ghosajgad fort no notice has been traced. 
During the sixteenth century, along with the forts of Tala and 
Rairi the modern Rayagad. it belonged to the Ahmadnagar king¬ 
dom, In 1636 it passed to Bijapur and was in charge of the Mores 
of Javli from whom it was captured by Sivajl. In 1659, on the 
approach of Afzal Khan from Bijapur, the Sidi laid siege to tlie fort 
but, on the report of Afzal Khan’s death and the destruction of the 
Bijapur army, he hastily retired^ In 1733 Ghosala was reduced by 
Bajirav Pesva, and in the agreement made with the Sidi in the 

*. Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 111. 

*. Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 138- 
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following year the fort was ceded to the Marathas’. In 1818 it was CHAPTSB 

taken by a detachment of Colonel Prother’s force before the siege 

and surrender of Rayagadl Ghosalgad JVjrt. 

Gomasi (Sudhagacl penl; 18'’25' N, 73° 15' E; RS. Karjat, 50 m; Gomashi. 

p. 582) is a small village on the bank of the Sarasvati about 
12 miles from Pali, the Ticadquarter town. This village has in its 
vicinity Bhrgu Rsls cave carved out of a rock. The cave is 15' x 
15' and has an eight feet high stone image of the rsl. Other 
temples in the village, viz., those of God Sankara, Goddesses 
Somajdi and Bahiri are not well looked after. 

Goregahv, formerly known as Ghodegahv (T. Mangfuiv ; 18°05' Goreqaon. 

N, 73° 15' E ; p. 3,678 ; RS. KhopolT, 53 m.) an inland port in the 
Mangahv taluka, lies about six miles north-west of Dasgahv and 
two miles south of the junction of the Ghod and the Kal, where 
they meet the tide from the Savitrl river. Boats of about twelve 
tons (50 khandl) pass u£ to Goregahv but compared to road traffic 
little is endeavoured by sea, as Kohkan-Goa State Highway has 
made it extremely economic and easy to transport goods to all 
parts of the country. Goregahv is probably a. very old trade cen¬ 
tre, the Hippokura (Ghodekula) of Ptolemy (A. D. 150)\ Ptolemy 
has Balipatna and Hippokura .south of Symulla or Ceul. Of these 
Balipatna is probably Palepattan or the city of Pale, the modern 
village of Pale about tw'o miles to the north-west of Mahad 
po.ssessing Buddist caves. Mippokuia has been supposed to be 
Ghodbundcr in Salsettc. But Ghodegahv seems a more likely 
identification, as its po.sition at the limit of navigation on the 
northern branch of the Banakot river must have made it an early 
centre of trade. Till 1718 it was the headquarters of a petty 
division. Afterwards it was ceded to the Pesava by the HabSi, and 
in those disturbed times is said to have more rhan once been humt^ 

In 1826 Ghodegahv is mentioned as the terminus of two routes 
from Poona by the Dev and Kumblia passes. It has a country 
town or kasha, with 500 houses and forty shops and some temples 
and wells*. 

Among the old temples the temple of Mallikarjun or Siddhe- 
ivar is said to have been built about 800 years ago. The shrine is 
said to be self-originated or Svayamhhu. Situated on the top of 
the hill, hounding the village to the north, it is 413 feet in height. 

The Ganapatl temple has a building which though unimposing is 
only of its kind in India, for the fact that the shrine has its upper 
half of tlie body of a male and the lower half that of a female. 

Existence of sricakra marks another distinguishing feature of this 
temple. The temple of Vithoba is 200 years old and has fine speci¬ 
mens- of -sculpture and carving on tlic pillars. To the north of the 

V. G. Dighe’s Peshava Bajirav I, p. 84. 

Bombay Courier, 2nd May 1818, Pendhari and Maratha Wars-, 264. 

3. Ptolemy (Bertius’Edition, 198, 205) has two Hippokuras one on the coast, 
the other inland. The inland Hippokura is mentioned as the capital of Raleokuros, 
which Professor Bhandarkar (MS.) identifies with the Vidivayakuras, a branch of the 
Satakarnis who ruled at Kolhapur. No name of Kolhapur reaembling Hippokura has 
been discovered. 

Chines’ Itinciary, 40. 
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village on a descent there is the dargah of Baud Malik, a well 
known Muslim Pir. The village has tnree water tanks dating back 
from the ancient times. They are: (1) Gaotalav occupying an area 
of 12 acres, (2) Visnu Talav wuh a ‘ Haud ’ or tank in me centre and 
occupying 8 acres of land and (3) Ram Talav spread over an area 
of four acres. Due to the availability of water me Maratha armies 
used to camp at Goregahv and the nearby villages of Vaki and 
Hurdi. The noted families of Adhikaris, Desais and Potdars 
have settled here and the first of these has a history of 400 years. 

The bridge here across the river Kal being the primary need of 
the people, is under construction. Since 1935 a scheme to supply 
water through pipes has been implemented at the cost of 
Rs. 4,00,000. Supply of water is ensured by putting a bund across 
the river Kal half a mile up the stream. 


• With the help of the District Development Block and at the 
instance of Mahild Utkarsa Mandal a maternity hospital is run. 
It has eight beds. A scheme is approved to provide the village 
with electricity by the end of 1961. 

In memory of late Sri Vfiman Malhar Josi, a celebrated 
Marathi writer, a building is erected in which a library named 
Jnydna Vikas Vdcaridluya has been housed. It is recognised as 
the taluka library and has many books in English .and Marathi 
besides daily and weekly papers and magazines. 

Guusundb. Gulsunde (T. Panvel; RS. Karjat, 10 m. ; p. 417), about ten miles 
south of Panvel, has a temple of Siddhesvar on the west bank of 
the Patalgahga river. The temple is said to have been built by 
Ramaji Mahadev one of the Pesva’s Governors. The original 
stone dome and roof are said to have been too heavy and to have 
been replaced with a cement mortared roof by Bajiriiv Pe^va. 
The temple now has a roofing covered with tin-sheets. Every year 
on the great sivratri in January-February (mJg/i vadya 13th), a 
fair is held. The dharma^ala facing the temple is large enough to 
accommodate about 400 persons and a primary school. 

About 120 years ago large numbers of Hindus flocked to Gul¬ 
sunde, as the story got abroad that the idol had uttered sounds 
like the roaring of a lion. Round the temple is a rest-house with 
the inscription ‘At the feet of Siddhesvar (the ofEering of) Maha¬ 
dev sut Baji Karmarkar.’ Clo.se by is a mean brick and wood 
temple of LaksmI-Narayan, built by Anand Kasinath Josi in A. D. 
1867 {Sak 1789). On the east bank of the Patalgahga, in Karade 
village, is a stone temple of Ramcsvar with broad stone steps lead¬ 
ing to the water’s edge. It was built by Sadasiv Mankesvar in 
1836 {Sak 1758) and has a rest-house attached. A few hundred 
yards inland stands a remarkably fine house built by Ragho Mal¬ 
har Kulkarni, Divan of Sadasiv Mankesvar. It is said to have 
cost Rs. 2,00,000. Huge stone buttresses support the four corners 
of the building, but the upper storey is of brick and mortar. The 
whole house is in bad repair. Between the villages of Cavnc and 
Ladivali, a mile below Gulsunde, a stone dam crosses the Patal¬ 
gahga bearing date A. D. 1804 {§ak 1726). It is from six to eight 
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feet broad and was built by Mahadev sut Baji Karmarkar. Above 
the dam the river forms a beautiful reach two miles long, a mile 
above and a mile below Gulsunde. Fine mango, jack, and other 
fruit trees give thick shade and make this an excellent camping 
ground. The site is some times chosen for its scenic beauty by 
cine-produccrs for out-door shooting. 

Hal khurd (T. Karjat), eight miles south of Karjat, has, in an 
overhanging scarp not far from the village, a deserted plain mona¬ 
stery cave with a central hall and six rooms. Some years ago, the 
front wall of the hall was thrown down. It was said to have 
borne an inscriptionb 

Hamarapur (T. Pen; 18*45' N, 73*05' E; p. 639). It was origi¬ 
nally named Herambhapur. Situated, as it is, near Sahk§i fort the 
town had acquired importance in the past and was the head¬ 
quarters of the area. Under British rule it was shifted to Pen. 

Hatnoli (Khalapur p; 18*50' N 73*15' F; RS. Karjat, 6 m.; p. 437) 
is situated near Caiik and is as.sociatcd with the name of DeSmukhs 
of this place who were powerful chiefs and great antagonists of 
Sivajl. Their palace or the vada with its extensive store house and 
a good many stables, though practically in ruins, serves to give an 
idea of the riches and the grandeur with which the De^mulchs led 
their lives. The documents and the letters found here have 
recently been handed over to Bharat Itihas Sarh^odhan Mandaj, 
Poona. 

Hog Island- (T. Panvel), with a population of 1,875 in 1951 lies 
in the Bombay harbour about ten miles east of the Apollo Pier. 
The rock is chiefly black basalt which appears not only in viens 
and dykes, but forms the highest masses of the island, and even 
presents little headlands towards the harbour*. The Hindus have 
two names for the island, DevadevI and Nhave. The Portuguese 
called it llha dc patecas, or water-melon island, a name which 
appears in Fryer’s (1680) Putachoes*. It was ceded to the English 
by the treaty of Salbai (1782*). The following account of the 
hydraulic lift as given in the old Kolaba Gazetteer (1883) makes 
an interesting reading even though the lift is not existing at 
present; — 

“The* chief object of interest on the island is the Hydraulic 
Idft Graving Dock. Before the Suez Canal was opened, the 
yearly military reliefs between England and India were carried 
by five troopships, of which two worked on the European side 
and three on the Indian side of the Isthmu.s of Suez. A special 


Mr. W. F. Sinclair in Ind. Ant. V. 310. 

The Marathi name for the island is Nhave. It got an English name because 
it was here that ships used to be hogged, that is laid on one side and scrapped, Mr. 
James Douglas, 

3. Jour. Bom. Br, Roy. As. Soc. VI. 169. 

4 . Da Cunha’s Bassein, 204, Fryer’s New Account, 62, 76. It seems to be 
Hamilton’s (1720) Salvageo ‘about a league from Elephanta and affording nothing 
but firewood’. New Account, I. 242- 

5. Naime’s Konkan, 103. 

6 . Contributed by Mr, F. B, Madaran, C. E, 
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dock was required for the three troopships doing duty on the 
Indian side, as the depth of water over the sill of the Bombay 
graving dock could admit them only at exceptionally high 
tides”, 

“About 1866-67 a committee was appointed to advise on the 
best form of dock. After visiting some of the most important 
graving docks in England they recommended a Clark’s Hydrau¬ 
lic Lift like one then in use at the Victoria Docks on the 
Thames. A Clark’s Lift large enough for an Indian troopship 
was ordered, Mr. Edwin Clark, Mem. Inst. C. E., being j;he 
Engineer, and Messrs. Emerson and Murgatroyd of Stockport and 
Liverpool, the contractors. An engineer was sent from England 
to choose a site fixed on the north shore of Hog, Island, about 
eight miles east of Mazgahv, where there is deep water dose to 
the shore. Whether this site is the best that could have been 
chosen is a matter of opinion. There is no doubt that the 
distance of Hog Island from Bombay has, in a great measure, 
led to the practical abandonment of the dock.” 

“Most graving docks consist of a basin into which a ship is 
floated during high water. The gates are then closed and the 
water discharged either by gravitation as the tide ebbs, or by 
pumping. As the water sinks, the ship is shored by timber 
against the sides of the basin. Tlie Hydraulic Lift Graving 
Dock is on a different plan. Instead of the water being removed 
from the sides of the ship, the ship is lifted out of the water.” 

“The Hog Island Lift consists of two rows of hollow cast-iron 
columns, six feet .six inches in diameter, sunk to a solid founda¬ 
tion at depths varying from fifty to seventy feet below high 
water level. The two rows of columns are eighty-eight feet 
apart, and, in each row, the eighteen columns are eighteen feet 
apart at the centre and twenty-four feet apart at the ends. 
Inside of each column a pair of hydraulic presses and rams, 
fourteen inches in diameter and having a stroke of thirty-four 
feet, rest on a bed of Portland cement concrete. To the top of 
the rams, flat iron chains are fastened by strong iron cross- 
heads, and, at tlic lower ends of the chains, wrought-iron girders 
stretch under water across the lift from one row of columns to 
the other. These girders are of the Warren girder type twelve 
feet deep and of great strength. There are thus eighteen pairs 
of girders forming a sort of grid between the two rows of 
columns. Tlie rams are worked by hydraulic pressure from 
two pairs of powerful steam pumping-engines placed in an 
engine house on shore, the water, being supplied to the pumps 
from an overhead tank and carried in pipes from the pumps to 
the ram.s under a pressure of 17 cwts. the square inch. The 
pipes are laid along a gangway eighteen feet wide and 200 feet 
long, supported on cast-iron columns two feet three inches in 
diameter, \yhich forms a passage between the lift and the work¬ 
shops on the shore. At the outer end of the gangway is a valve 
house, with an ingenious arrangement of valves, whereby one 
man can with case shut off or apply pressure to the presses and 
rams at any part of the lift. These valves are further divided 
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into three groups in such a manner that in lifting a ship, should 
the weight be uneven and the rams not be working at the same 
rate, one man can by manipulating the valves bring the whole 
to one level.” 

” Attached to the lift is a pontoon, or tray of wrought iron, 
eighty-four feet wide and 380 feet long, with sides nine feet 
deep. This tray is made of longitudinal and transverse wrought- 
iron girders and plating, and is divided into bays or chambers 
by longitudinal and transverse bulk heads. At the bottom of 
each chamber is a large valve which allows water to pass out or 
in. When a ship is to be docked, the pontoon is brought into 
position between the rows of columns and over the transverse 
Warren girders which are raised into position to receive it; the 
valves of the pontoon are opened and it is quietly lowered into 
the water. When the pontoon is deep enough the ship is 
brought over it, and the pressure being admitted into the 
presses, the pontoon is raised until the keel of the ship bears 
against the keel blocks previously arranged along the centre of 
the pontoon. Sliding bilge blocks, with which the pontoon is 
also fitted, arc then drawn up by chains leading on to the side 
platforms of the lift, and the ship being safely berthed on the 
pontoon the whole is lifted out of the water. As soon as the 
ship and pontoon are clear of the water, any additional shoring 
that is necessary is put in, the pontoon valves are closed, and 
the whole lowered. This time the pontoon floats with the ship 
on it, and as it docs not draw more than six feet, it may be 
towed to any convenient shallow basin. The lift is ready for 
another pontoon and another ship. The time spent in actual 
lifting is about twenty minutes, and for the whole operalicm not 
more than an hour and a half. With two pontoons in readiness 
there would he no difficulty in lifting and docking two ships on 
one tide.” 
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“To help the working of ships and of the pontoon in and our 
of the lift, powerful capstans have been set on large cast-iron 
cylinders, twenty-two feet in diameter and filled with concrete, 
two being at the west entrance and one between the lift and the 
shore. A steam capstan has also been provided at the shore and 
at the gangway, and snatch-heads and bollards on the plat¬ 
forms on the outer sides of the row.s of columns.” 

“The work was liegun in 1869, but, owing to delay in receipt 
of material, it was not in full swing until November 1870. It 
was completed in September 1872, and was taken over by a 
committee appointed by Government on the 12th September 
1872. On this occasion the Resident Engineer and contractors 
were anxious to ])rove the usefulness of the work by lifting a 
ship. Government ordered the turret ship Magdala to he held 
in readiness, but it was afterwards feared that, if lifted out of 
the water, the Magdala might be strained by the weight of her 
armour plating. As no vessel was available, the strength of the 
lift was tested by raising the pontoon full of water, a weight of 
8,100 tons or 62 per cent, more than the weight of the. heaviest 
troopship.” 
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“The cost o£ the lift with pontoon and other apparatus is 
supposed to have hccn about Rs. 30,00,000. The exact figures 
are not available, as nearly the whole amount was paid in 
England by the Secretary of State. The work in India was 
supervised by Mr. J. Standfield, C.E., Resident Engineer, Mr. 
F. B. Maclaran, C.E., being the contractors’ agent, and Lieute¬ 
nant, now Captain, Haydon. R.E., Executive Engineer, repre¬ 
senting the Government of Bombay”. 

“By the opening of the Suez Canal the necessity for docking 
troopships in India ceased. For the same reason, ships of the 
Mercantile Marine which were formerly docked in Bombay have 
their repairs done in England. On this account, and, because 
of its distance from Bombay, the Hog Island Lift has been little 
used. When it has been used the machinery has worked well.” 

Humganv (T. Karjat, p. 1,256; RS. Bhivpurl Rd ; 8 m.), village, 
nine miles east of Karjat and just below the Kusur Pass, has, for 
the convenience of travellers up and down the pass, a handsome 
stonelined reservoir built at a cost of Rs. 75,000 by the widow of 
Sadasiv Cimnaji, the Hero of Panipat. On the edge of the reser¬ 
voir are two small temples one of God Siv and the other of God 
Maruti. The temple of 8iv is fairly big and well maintained. 
The temples fall within the limits of Vaijnath, a hamlet of Hum¬ 
ganv. 

Janjira Fort (Murud peta, p. 992), having an excellent command 
over the Arabian Sea, served as an observation post and a naval 
base for the rulers in the past. Situated not too far from, the 
shore to maintain communications with land and not too near to 
obstruct view of the inner sea this fort served as an ideal model 
both from the point of view of defence and attack. To keep the 
fort.defendable in case of surprise attack, it was at all times equip¬ 
ped with big guns and long range cannons.* I'hese guns have 

•Interesting details about their description as given in the old Gazetteer (1883) 
are as follows:— 

In the bastions and on the walls are ten guns, three of local and seven of Euro¬ 
pean make. Of the three local guns on the main gate, the largest was eighteen 
feet long with a circumference of seven feet eight inches at the muzzle and a bore of 
fourteen inches diameter. It was known as the Kallal Bangdi, apparently from eight 
large rings that are attached to either side, and is said to have been brought by the 
Feshva’s army, probably in 1735, and abandoned on it.s retreat. It is of great weight 
and is said to have been raised by being gradually built up. Of the seven European, 
guns, three were made in Sweden, one in .Spain, one in Holland, and one in France. 
There is nothing on the seventh by which its original ow'ners can be traced. The 
three Swedish brass guns, whichareon three sepamte tow'eis, are of very handsome 
make and are precisely alike in size and pattern. The gun is ten feet long with a 
breech three feet in circumh-renre and a bore four inches in diameter. It bears the 
letters C. R. S., and below the letters are the Royal Arms of Sweden with the date 
Anno 1665. Round the brccch there is engraved “Goos-Mich lohan-Meyer in 
Stockholm”. At the breech is a power-pan supported by twisted snakes. 'I'he 
Spanish brass gun is ten feet three inches long, and has a bore five inches in diameter. 
It bears the words “Don Phillipe HI Roy 1)' Espana" with the golden fleece below, 
and the Spanish arms. This giin w.as till recently uscil in firing salutes. The Dutch 
brass gun is seven feet five inches long and has a bore four inches in diameter. It has 
engraved round the breech “Hans Noorden ET Ian Alberte dc Grave Amster¬ 
dam”, and the date 1672 below two as, the second A being placed in an inverted 
form below the first A. The French brass gun is nine feet long with a inch bore 
and has a coat of arms surmounted by a fleur-de-lys crown. It bears neither date 
nor name." The seventh unknown gun is also of brass. It is twelve feet ten inches 
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either been removed or destroyed from time to time, and all that 
remains of these, arc the stray pieces of cannons and the rusted 
barrels of guns without their carriages. 

Merger of the Murud State in the Indian Union in 1947-48 
resulted in depriving the local people of the subsidy they were 
getting from the Navdb. Since then people have been migrating 
in search of their livelihood. The ruined buildings, half fallen 
girt-walls coupled with the desolation by he local people, has made 
the scene gloomy and forlorn. At high tides, waves dashing 
against the rock-walls make an alarming sound. 

Janjira (Murud peta ; I7°45' N, 73°05' E; p. 600; RS. KhopoU, 
47 m. NE). The fortified island of Janjira lies just within the 
entrance of the Rajapurl creek the mainland being half a mile dis¬ 
tant to the cast and a mile to the westh In shape it is irregularly 
oval or nearly round and it is girt by walls which at high tide rise 
abruptly from the water to a height of from forty-five to fifty feet. 
At low ride the water recedes leaving the rock foundations on 
which the walls are built dry. On the east side, opposite Rajapurl, 
is a large and handsome entrance gateway with steps leading to 
the water, and, on the west, facing the open sea, a small postern 
gate used in former years in limes of siege, leads into a wide 
masonry platform about twenty feet high above water mark. The 
platform is built in the form of a semicircle stretching along, the 
sea face and takes in and is covered by bastions. The walls arc 
battlcmented, strongly loopholed, and have their faces covered 
with nineteen bastions, eighty feet across and thirty feet deep, at 
intervals of about ninety feet. 

Just above the great entrance, near the heavy iron studded gates, 
is a large white stone, let into the walls, on which is carved the 
word yohor meaning 1111 U. (A. D. 1694). This marks the begin¬ 
ning of the building of the walls, which were finished in A. D. 
1707 by Sidi Surul Khan (1707-1733). On passing through the 
gateway are the ruins of a large mansion* said to have been built 
in the time of Sidi Surul Khan. Debris of stones indicate the 
existence of some buildings in the remote past. The palace is a 
small upper-.storeycd stucco building in the ordinary Hindu-Euro- 
pean style. It has no special interest; several rooms have their 
walls and ceilings lined with mirrors. A terrace overhangs the 
water. This parr of the citadel commands a wide view. To the 

long and has a six-inch bore. Except two fishes engraved on the mvizzle 
the gun has no distinguishing marks. Besides these guns there are two 
brass mortar and a brass four-barrelled gun about 3i feet long. On the walls and 
interior of the fortress lie scattered pieces of cannon of various calibre, serviceable 
and unserviceable. There is also a scimitar-shaped sword four feet long and one 
foot broad. 

* Dom Joao de Castro, in 1 538, described it as a gunshot long and a little less 
broad with a round head in the centre where the people lived. Primeire Rotaire 
da-Costa da India, 166. 

•Thisbuilding, like the fort walls, is of well cut blocks of trap strongly ce ited’ 
The windows are surrounded by ornamental stone carving in the Saracenic style- 
Furtherto the right, built round a large cistern, are the Nawab’s palace and women’s 
quarters comparatively in a better state. 
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south-west and west stretches the ocean; the Rajapuri creek winds 
to south-east till it is a narrow-palm-covcred neck of land making 
the creek look like a lake. To the west, on a .slight eminence, 
partly hid among trees, stand the broken walls of the old Rajapuri 
palace, which was abandoned by the late Navab. The flat fortified 
rock of Kansa or Padamadurg rises out of the sea about two miles 
to the north-west. 

In 1860, more than half the interior of the Janjira fortress was 
bunit, and a mass of State papers and documents was destroyed. 
The fire did no injury to the walls, and many of the houses that 
were burnt have been rebuilr or partially re.srored. There are still 
broken walls and charred ruins. On all sides are dirt and desola¬ 
tion. The place looks as ruined and desolate as if it had lately 
undergone a siege’. In the fortress a yearly Muhammedan fair 
or urus is held in honour of the Paheayatana shrine. According 
to the common story five bodies were washed ashore and lay un¬ 
buried till some Musalmans, warned in a dream, went to the 
island, and finding the bodies, buried them and raised a tomb over 
them. Another story is that the shrine was raised when Shah 
Tahir was appointed commandant of Janjira; and according to a 
third account the stones arc okl Koli deities whom the Mu.sal- 
mans turned into saints and continued to worship. The Dattaja- 
yanti- fair is held on the full-moon of Kdrtik (November). 

Jambhulpada (Sudhagad peta ; Khopoli, 16 m: p. 1,439) is ten 
miles from Pali on the Pali-Khopoli road. It acts as a feeder of 
supplies to a number of hamlets within a five miles radius of it 
including some Adivdsi settlements. 

Jambrug (Klialfipur peta ; p. 570 ; RS. Kelvali; 2 m.) has a small 
cave in the north face of Beran or Nath Patar, the spur up on 
which the Bor incline passes. It is now dedicated to Gambhirnath. 

From Jambrug, a hill path leads to a rough rocky ledge, liacked 
In- an overhanging scarp, which is hollowed into a cave whose 
sloping roof seems to be partly natural. The terrace in front of 
the cave looks down, a deep glen with rocky side ridges and upper 
grass slopes sj)ringled with trees. Further down stretches a 
plateau with large trees and open glades of white or light green; 
below the plateau lies a deep-green forest, brightened Ijy the sear 
leaves of the wild plantain, and some yellow pahirs, sdvars, and 
khatidulsK Onwards the valley opens into rice lands, with a 
sprinkling of trees, and fringed by grassy uplands which rise into 
the Dapne spur, with the higher ranges of Mathcran, Praha], and 
False Funnel behind. 


* Reported by Mr. F. B. O’Shea, Superintendent of Post Ofiices, Konkan 
Division for the first ctlition. 

~ Tt is attended by from 2,500 to 3,000 people mostly Musalmans and religious 
beggars. Sweetmeats, toys, fruits, flowers, and tea and coffee worth in all about 
Rs. 1,000 are sold on the occasion. The village of Nigri, is held in grant by the 
shrine. Out of the proceeds of the village the Nawab feeds the people, cach/<jAtr 
receiving a small sum of money on leaving. Besides this, the Nawab spends on his 
own account about Rs. i ,000 in charity'. On the third day an embroidered 
covering Giiaph is c.arried through the fort in procession, headed by ihe Nawab, who 
at sunset lays it on the tomb. (As described in the first edition.) 

3. Pahir Ficus Cordifolia, Savar Bombax Malabaricuni, Khandol Stirulia 
TJrens. 
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On the left side of the cave leaning against, the back wall, are 
two shelves holding a number of small gods very rudely cut and 
smeared with redlead\ Through a break in the left wall, is a rock- 
cut cistern which holds rain water throughout the year and prO’ 
vides the visitors with supply of good water. Along the right wall 
is a rough wooden bench, and, near it, the small stone tomb of 
some former ascetic. On a shelf, against the back wall, are the 
vessels used in the worship of the god’ and a small lamp-stand of 
stone. In the centre of the back wall is a hole one foot eight 
inches high and one foot four inches broad. This forms the 
entrance to a second rock-cut chamber of an irregular shape about 
twelve and a half feet at the broadest and about five feet high. 
In the back wall of this second cave, an opening, one foot square, 
leads into the shrine of the god Gambhirnath six feet broad, seven 
and a half long, and three feet'four inches high. At the back is 
the image of the god, a rough human bust with two hands, cut in 
the same stone as the rock and about nine inches high. A thdkur 
from a nearby village looks after the cave and burns a lamp every 
Sunday in front of the image of god Gambhirnath. He accom¬ 
panies the pilgrims and guides them to the cave and in turn 
receives some gifts. According to the local story, GamhhTmath's 
real shrine is on the top of Dhak hill about six miles to the north¬ 
east. But, as the Dhak shrine could be reached only by a ladder, 
a new image was made about ten generations ago and set up in 
the present cave. On Sundays villagers come to worship. Gam- 
bhlrnath has two great yearly festivals on Bhadrapad full-moon 
(August-September) and at Dasard (September-October). 

On the way back, to the right of the top of the steps, cut in the 
rock, is a rough life-like bas-relief of a kdnphatl Gosdvi playing the 
violin, vind. The bas-relief is about four feet high and has brace¬ 
lets, earrings, and necklace, and a tiara-like head-dress, and is 
supposed to watch an image of Bhairobd which is cut in a recess 
in the rock. 

Jayali (T. Pen ; RS. Khopoll; 35 m ; p, 449) is a village on the 
hank of the Bangahga river. The village has hot springs. The 
water of the springs has sulphuric smell. 

Jui Habaskhani (T. Pen; 18'"50' N, 73°00' E; p. 401) an island in 
Ambi fiver used to be a military station to watch the movements 
through Nagothana creek. 

Kangori, or Mangalgad Fort (T, Mahad ; IS'^OO' N, 73°30' E ; 
p. 130; RS. Mumbra, 110 m.) is in the Mahad taluka about eleven 
miles east by south from Mahad town. The fort is built on the 
top of a steep and treeless spur of the Sahyadris, 2,475 feet high, 
and is reached by a narrow and rugged path about two miles long. 
The fort is 1,485 feet from east to west and 264 from north to 

I The details are, on the lower shelf most to the left, a small roui^h stone 
elephant about three inches high, a stone conch, a ling, hvo footprints, a broken lion 
and a bull six inches long by three high. On the upper shelf, on the left, are a foot 
high Ganapati, and two footprints, and a small Gambhirnath. 

» These are, in an incense, salver dhuparti, a small platter on the top of a 
pillar also for incense, a brass bell, and a few dishes. 
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south. The buildings are mostly ruined, the gateway is out of 
repair, and of the rampart only a part remains. Within the 
rampart is a ruined temple and a rock-cut cistern, but no building 
of any size or interest. Kaiigorl was one of the seven forts captur¬ 
ed by Sivaji in 1648‘. It was the place of confinement of Citursing 
the brother of the Raja of Satiira, from 1812 till his death in 1818^ 
In 1817 Cornets Hunter and Morrison, two English officers on the 
Madras establishment, on their way from Hyderabad to Poona 
with a small escort were caught at Urull twenty miles cast of 
Poona, and imprisoned in this fort. Some time after by BapQ 
Cokhale’s orders, they were removed to Vasota in Satara, and, on 
the reduction of that fort in April 1817, they were restored to 
freedonA In 1818 Kahgori was taken by Colonel Prother, after 
the fall of Rayagad^ 

Kanakesvar (T. Alibag, p. 57 : RS. Bombay, 19 m.), close to the 
sea in the extreme north-west of the district, is a long even-topped 
hill, 1,261 feet high, stretching nearly north and south, with hare 
sides and a wooded top. The south end of the hill, from which 
it can be most easily climbed, lies about six miles south-east of 
Mandva and eight miles north-east (>f Alibag. Its nearness to the 
sea makes the hill top pleasantly cool, and its buildings and holy 
places, its waving beautifully-wooded top, and its wide views of 
hill and sea always repay a visit. The hill is most easily climbed 
from the south-west, where, from the foot to the top and far along 
its waving upper slope, the ascent is made easy in steep places by a 
broad flight of steps and by a paved way where the surface is 
level. The pavemenr begins at the foot of the south west spur, 
near a shrine of the Dartatraya, about a hundred yards to the 
north of the large village of Mapgahv. The first 200 or 300 yards 
have patches of smooth and rough paving, and stretches of bare 
rock. Beyond this a well finished pavemenr climbs the south face 
of the hill in a zigzag flight of steps, and stretches over mounds 
and hollows, about half a mile to the great temple of Kanakesvar. 
and beyond the temple, about 300 yards to the Visnu pool or cow’s 
mouth cistern, a total distance of about 1,9(X) yards*. Two 
masonry ponds on the hill top, the chief Siv pool and Brahma’s 
pool about 150 yards to the south, formed part of this great work. 

T Grant DufT’s Marathas,Vol. 1,111. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. IT, 443 and note. An insurretcion was for 
several years maintained in ChitursinR’s favour, and Prachitgad and other forts 
taken. Grant Duff’s Ma’^athas, Vol. I, p. III. 

■5. Pendhari and Maratha Wars, 122, 129, 209, Grant Duff, Vol. II, 518. Kan- 
Rori was at that time called ‘Gokhale’s fort of Kangori. 

4 , Maratha and Pendhari Wars, 300. Old Kolaba Gazetteer (1883), .\ppen- 
dix p. 471-72. 

The pavement was the gift of a Gujarat Vani of Alibag. named Govind 
Revadas, the minister of Raghoji Angre (1759-1793), who died in 1774 (Shak 1696), 
before the pavement at the foot of the hill was completed. 

6 . The details are ; From Dattatraya’s temple to the hill foot about 300 yards • 
from the beginning of the steps to the Cobra’s Seat about 100 yards; from the Cobra’s 
seat to the Gayamandi or Cow’s Altar about 270 yards; from the Cow’s Altar to 
Paleshvar shrine about 380 yards; from Paleshvar to firahma’s Pool about 400 yards- 
from Brahma’s Pool to the tejnple about 150 yards; and north to Vishny’s Pool 
about 300 yards, that is a total of about 1,900 yards. 
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A few paces to the east of Dattatraya’s temple, the spot from CHAPTER 19 . 
which the paved way begins is marked by four stone pillars about pT^b 
two feet high which were set up by the masons. On one of them Kankeshvar HiLt. 
a /wg case or sdlunkhd is carved. After about 200 yards of an 
irregular pathway is another small pillar with a hammer and three 
chisels carved on it. A hundred yards more of the same unfinish¬ 
ed pavement, lead to the foot of the steep ascent, the beginning of 
a zigzag flight of steps. At the beginning of the steps, on the 
right, are two square whitewashed tombs about three feet high 
known as Mohangiri and Balgirl. On the south tomb are carved 
a ling-csise, a pair of feet, and a conch shell. On the north tomb 
are a ling-case, a pair of feet, a conch shell, and a bull and between 
the two tombs is a smaller tomb also with Kng-case, bull, conch 
shell, and feet. Along the sides of the steps are rows of nandnik 
trees, with many gaps, and the trees that remain are little more 
than stunted bushes. This avenue of trees, which improves in 
the less exposed upper slopes, was a separate work from the steps, 
and was carried out by the headman of Mapgahv village, who was 
rewarded by freedom from forced labour and from other exac¬ 
tions. In a square paved resting-place, at the top of the first 
hundred steps, on the right, is a cleft rock called the Cobra’s Seat, 

Ndgobded Tappd, because a cobra lived in it and came out to be 
worshipped on Nagpancami day. Close by is a broken land-grant 
stone with the ass-curse. 

From the Cobra’s Seat, the steps wind up the steep south face 
for about 270 paces, to a platform known as the Gdyamandi or 
Cow’s Seat. On this platform, which measures about thirteen 
feet by eleven, is the figure of a cow (1' 7" x V 7"), and a small 
natural hole full of crystals in the shape of a cow’s foot’. From 
the crest of the hill is a pleasant view east along the well-wooded 
valley between the Kanke^var and Sagargad ranges. Further to 
the east are glimpses of the Nagoihana river and of the distant 
Nagothana and Bhor hills. To the south and west are bare flat- 
rice-fields relieved by scattered clumps of tree.s. Along the coast 
stretches a broad belt of green palm tops, and off the coast, in the 
sail-brightened sea, lie the low rock of Underl and the' higher 
lighthouse-crowned island of Khanderi. 

Beyond the Cow’s Seat the paved way winds north-east up a 
gentle slope, and between less stunted and broken rows of trees, 
about 380 yards to a small domed shrine the Palesvar (13" x 
10' X 10'), with a ling inside and a curious pointed cement-covered 
roof. Beyond the Palesvar .shrine the pavement turns to the 
north, and, with rising ground on the right passes along waving 
hill-top, whose hollows are beautifully wooded with mango and 
asok trees. About 400 paces beyond the Palesvar temple, on the 
right, a two-arched doorway leads through a seven feet high wall 
of laterite masonry into Ram’s pool or Ram Tirth, a stone-lined 
pond about fourty-three feet by fifty-four. In the centre of the 

I. The cow used to come from Valukeshvar temple in Bombay (in Kolaba) and 
sprinkle milk on the God Kanke^var. Once the cowherd followed the cow and 
tried to catch her. When she found that she is being chased she leapt from the top 
of the hill to this spot, and the cowherd was killed, and his image is engraved on the 
Stone at the Cobta’s Seat. 
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Other three sides are doors with single arches, and, inside of each 
of the tour doorways, flights of steps lead to the water. This is the 
first of the four pools in which pilgrims to Kankesvar should bathe 
before they enter the chief temple. The water is drunk but it is 
not good. At the foot of a tree about ten yards west of Ram’s 
pool, on a stone about eighteen inches high, is the rudely carved 
figure of a horseman with a spear in his hand. Under it, in 
Gujarati letters, are the words, Kunihfulr Rdmj'i Pasa, Samval 7929 
nd Vaisdkh sud ii nc vdr Garcu, that is Thursday the 11th of the 
bright half of Vaisdkh (April-May) A. D. 1872. This stone was 
set up by a potter of Ceul to a rlead member of his family whose 
spirit haunted his bouse. A little beyond the north wall of Ram’s 
pool are three red white-spotted stones, the centre stone roughly 
shaped like a human figure. Thc.se are vetiil, the prince of the 
spirits and two of his soldiers. Steps to the right lead to an old 
temple with an image of Rakhmabal. The feet on her right arc 
all that remains of an image of Vithoba, which some years ago 
was smashed by a madman. Viihoba’s temple is completely 
ruined. 

About 150 paces further north, along the well-wooded hill top, 
in the slight hollow, the chief buildings on the hill cluster round 
a large stone-lined pond, with a .stone parapet wall with eight 
sides, and small flights of steps leading to the w^ater. Round the 
pond on the north-cast and south cluster shrines and well-shaded 
rest-houses, and on the west bank is the old richly carved temple 
of Kankesvar with two-storeyed rest-houses beyond, one or two 
young cocoa-palm.s, old campd bushes and high mango and pipal 
trees, through whose leaves gleam long stretches of the western 
sea. 

The pond (Pokhran) is surrounded by a parapet wall about fout 
feet high, around which is a pavement about thirty feet broad. In 
the parapet wall are eight doors, three of them large and five of 
small size. The pond is eight-sided, with, inside of each door, a 
terrace or platform with a plain front and flights of steps at each 
side. When the pond is full, the water is about thirty-four yards 
across. The temple of Kankesvar, the chief building on the hill, 
stands in the middle of the west bank of the pond. Its dark shrine 
and white-washed spire are built in the richly carved many-cornered 
Calukyan or HemadpantT style. There are three main faces, to 
the east, north and south, each face enriched with image niches. 
The lines of the corners, ])etv\een the faces, are carried up beyond 
the heavy eaves into pointed panels, which, in sets of three, each 
ending in a round diin ben v and a stoppered water-pot, stand out 
round the central spire. T^he central spire, like its side panels, 
ends in an avid and a water-pot, which at certain seasons is crown¬ 
ed by a large brass oil jar. 'I'he outer measurements of the 
shrine are twenty-six feet from cast to west, and sixty-five feet 
round the base. The height of the walls, to the heavy stone- 
eaves is about sixteen feet, and to the top of the spire fiftv-one and 
a half feet. In the centre of the north, east and south face.s, a belt 
about three feet broad, is occupied with image niches, and a third 
image niche occupies the face of the spire above. Between each of 
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the three main faces the wall is built in five corners, the two cor- CHAPTER 19. 

ners nearest the image niches being shallow and the three others 

deep. At the top of each of the corners is the figure of a monkey Kankeshvah Hill. 

and under the eaves arc small seated Yogi figures. According to Temple. 

the local people the images in the three niches on the south face 

are, in the spire niche Brahma with Savitrl on his knee, in the 

upper shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower niche Gayatri. Below 

Gayatri are a pair of elephants. On the east face, in the spire 

niche is Siv, in the upper shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower 

shrine niche Savitrl and elephants hclow. On the north face, in 

the spire niche is Visnu, in the upper shrine niche Bhairav, and 

in the lower shrine niche Sarasvati and elephants below. To the 

north the water passes from the shrine through a stone lion-mouth 

or sink miikh into a masonry cistern, and from the cistern 

through a covered masonry drain. A few yards to the west, at the 

corner of the shrine, are some old carved stones, one of which, 

said to be an inscribed land-grant stone, has lately been carried 

by the bdva inside the temple. The hall or mandap to the west 

of the old shrine is modern. It is a low tile-roofed building like a 

dwelling house. Above the hall roof, in the west face of the spire, 

is a square block of old masonry surmounted by a standing figure 

of a tiger, and with an upper and a lower row of image-niches with 

figures said to he of Bhairav. There is also another niche to the 

west of the main niche in the north face with a figure vsaid to be 

of Bhairav. The outer wall of the shrine has been lately repaired 

and many of the crevices have been pointed with mortar. But the 

building is in the star or many-pointed Calukyaii style, and, 

though much less ornamented, seems to belong to about the same 

time (11th century) as the Amharnath temple near Kalyan. 

Though the spire is white-washed, some of the figures in the image- 
niches have been left black and the stoppers in the water pot 
ornaments are red. In the inside, through the east wall of the 
modern hall or mandap, a door leads to a lobby or passage about 
ten feet long by live broad. In the back or cast wall of this 
passage is a central door eight feet high by three feet eight broad 
with richly carved pilasters, and, on each side, a row of five door¬ 
keepers each about eighteen inches high. To the right are two 
female and three male figures, and to the left two female and two 
male figures, the fifth in the centre of the left row having dis¬ 
appeared. Through the doorway six steps lead down into a dark 
shrine about ten feet square with plain walls, and, about fifteen 
feet from the floor, a domed ceiling in the Calukyan or cross- 
corner style. The floor is paved with stones. In the middle is a 
idlunkhd or ling case about three feet long, hid by a brass cobra 
that raises a five-hooded head facing the north. In the centre of 
the ling case is a round hole about six inches across and a foot 

Outside of the old shrine, on the western side and overlooking 
the sea, a big hall has been built in 1960 largely with the help of 
the donations received from the public. The hall presents a con¬ 
trasting foreground to the background provided by the old shrine 
in regard to the nature of construction, architecture, etc. It is 
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built on a solid stone foundation which from the ground measures 
about six feet. The whole structure is squarish in dimensions. A 
flight of about 8 stone steps leads to the main entrance of the hall. 
On both sides to the entrance doors, on platforms built above the 
steps arc the sitting figures of lions ordinary and not too awe¬ 
inspiring in their format. The hall measures about 50' x 50' and 
has a flooring of polished tiles of diagonal shape. The height of 
the Sabha'mandap is about 10 feet. The Sabhamandap is support¬ 
ed by eight concrete pillars of a majestic rounded shape. Of those, 
two pillars are embedded in the wall adjacent to the main shrine. 
The roof of the Sabhamandap is a concrete slab very plain in 
appearance and with no pretence to any architectural beauty. The 
Sabhamandap is built in close proximity to the main shrine and 
to an observer therefore there is feeling of continuity if not in res¬ 
pect of structure, at least in respect of length. The Sabhamandap 
has a door each to the north and south sides and the one to the 
east leads to the gdhhdra of the main shrine. The excellent fea¬ 
ture of the construction is the pleasant atmosphere in the main 
hall where the air is cleaned by ample ventilation let in by the 
artistic grill work in the side walls. The figure of the sitting bull 
which was formerly outside of the old mandap has been stuck in¬ 
side of the hall and is the only rustic feature of the otherwise 
modern construction. 

To the south-west of the temple, about a hundred yards down 
the hill, is Bhim’s pond or Bhim Kund where the pilgrim should 
bathe immediately before entering the temple. But this pool 
dries soon after the close of the rains and is seldom visited. West 
of the main temple, under an open tiled canopy, is a bull and at 
the side, two lamp-pillars about twenty-five feet high. Monday is 
sacred to the god, and, once a year, comes his great fair, at the 
November full-moon. 'T’he November fair is attended by a 
large number, mostly belonging to the villages round, being the 
most numerous and most devout worshippers, A pilgrim should 
bathe in the Ram pool about l.SO yards south of the temple, then 
in the Visnu pool about 300 yards to the north, then in the main 
pond or 6iv pool, and perhaps in the Bhim pool to the south-west. 
He should then make his offering to the god. It is a pretty fair 
with crowds of gaily clad visitors. In the afternoon three gods 
come in palanquins to pay their respect to Kankesvar; Ganapati 
from Avas about four miles to the north-west; Bhairav from 
Siroli about two miles to the north; Devi from Jhirad about two 
miles to the west. There is also the long pole of Phupadevi from 
Revas about four miles to the north. Each of these are escorted 
by about five and twenty villagers. When the gods have paid 
their respects to Kankesvar,, Kankesvar’s crown is brought out and 
placed in a palanquin. Then a procession is formed and the 
palanquins are carried round die outside of the pond, with crowds 
of men bare to the waist and their hair streaming down their 
hacks, dancing and shouting in front of the palanquins, each with 
a caiic in his hand which they clash together as an accompani¬ 
ment to their singing. On the day of the great fair a large brass 
oil jar is pulled up by the Guravs and set on the top pinnacle of 
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the spire and a light burnt in it. 'll remains on the top of the 
spire till the Maha^ivratra day when it is taken down. On that 
day a largely attended fair is held. 


To the north-west of the main temple is the shrine ofRamesvar. 
It is a building of plain dressed masonry about twelve feet square 
repaired with mortar, but apparently as old as the temple. To 
the east is a porch about six feet six inches square supported on 
two pillars with deep eaves. On each side of the shrine door are 
carved pilasters and in the centre of the lintel is a small Ganapati. 
The walls of the shrine are plain both outside and inside. The 
porch ceiling is flat, but the shrine ceiling rises in a cross-cornered 
dome to a central stone. In the centre of the paved floor of the 
shrine is a ling in a hhg-case. The outer roofs of the porch and 
of the shrine are of large blocks of dressed stone. They rise in 
three tiers of steps with stone horns or knobs in the corners and 
in the centre of each tier. The ornament in the centre of the 
dome roof is an dvald berry, or round flattened crab-apple, with a 
water pot on the top and a stopper in its mouth, probably repre¬ 
senting a coconut. 

To the east of Rame^var’s shrine, from the north bank of the 
pond, rises a flight of ten steps. The small tiled building on the 
left is a rest-house. Behind it, the- modern square building with 
a domed roof, entered by five steps, and with a standing image of 
the deity inside, is the temple of Laksmi-Narayan. Behind arc 
'some thatched huts. The larger tiled building on the right (about 
36'x33' and 12' high) in the modern dwelling-house style, is 
Ganapati’s temple. The three figures in the east wall, facing the 
door, are, Ganapati in the centre, SiddhI on Ganapati’s right, and 
Rddh! on his left. Opposite the temple door is a small shrine 
with an alabaster image of Ganapati’s carrier rat. North of Gana¬ 
pati’s temple is a domed shrine of Bhairav. 

The small domed shrine at the north-east of the lake is dedicat¬ 
ed to KankeSvar. It is on a plinth about twelve feet square and 
is entered by three steps. The walls arc plain and the dome eight¬ 
sided, with a rf)und pot-like top, and pillars at the corners of the 
roof. In front is a small old bull and a female figure. Inside is 
a ling and a Ganapati in a niche opposite the door. At the south¬ 
east corner of the pond, closely like the RameSvar shrine in the 
north-west comer, is a little old shrine with plain walls measuring 
7' 9"x6' 10". It is dedicated to Kunde^var or Brahmesvar, and 
has a porch five feet square. In front of the porch are a pair of 
old carved pillars. There arc old stones in the roof both of the 
porch and of the shrine which rise in tiers with knobs or points in 
the centre and at the corners of each tier. On the top of the dome 
is a rounded apple-like dvald on which stands a water-pot with 
coconut stopper. An inscription states that the shrine was re¬ 
paired in Sak 1773, that is in A. D. 1851. The large two-storied 
building on the south bank of the pond is a rest-house. 

A-2o6j— sa-A 
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From the north bank of the pond, the paved way leads between 
Ganapati’s and Laksmi-Narayan’s temple, and the" trees, across a 
bush-covered hill top, with beautiful views of the sea and of the 
harbour and island of Bombay. The pavement leads about three 
hundred yards down a gentle .slope to a small stone-lined cistern 
filled from a spring whose water passed through a stone cow’s 
mouth. In the front of the cistern is an open pavement with 
broad stone benches at the sides. This is Visnu’s pool or Visnu 
Tirth, the second of the four pools in which the pilgrim should 
batlie before he presents himself to the god. 

From the high ground above the pool is a fine sea view, west 
over Underl and Khaiidcrl, and north, beyond the beacon-tower of 
Mandva across the broad Bombay harbour with its fleets of 
white-sailed fishing and coasting craft and passenger and cargo 
steamships passing all over the world. To the right rises a forest of 
masts and the many-storied houses of eastern Bombay. To the 
west stretches the long claw-like line of the Colaba rocks, and 
behind the Back Bay, the green of MalabSr Hill, and the encir¬ 
cling sea. 

Kansa: see Padmadurg. 

Karanja or Uran Island (Uran peta) about eight miles long and 
four broad, lies, in the south.-east of Bombay harbour, about six 
miles south-east of the Carnac Pier in Bombay. On the east it 
is cut off from the mainland by , the Bhehdkhal creek, which 
at high tides is filled through its whole length. The island rises 
in two bare rocky hills, smaller in the north and the larger in the 
south, between which lies a stretch of grass and rice lands wooded 
with mango trees and brab palms. On the east the salt pans 
have broken the creek into several small branches, but one arm 
running from Mora Bunder in the north to Uran, is large enough 
to allow boats to pa.ss to Uran at high tide. 

The rock of the island is trap-crossed by dykes of black basalt. 
The trap beds, which are greenish and bluish and more or less 
amygdaloid, vary in structure and density. The water-supply is 
good. There are three built reservoirs, one along the road.side 
about half way between Mora Bunder and Uran, a second be¬ 
tween Uran and Karanja and the third and the, largest, called 
Bhimala, in Uran is about a (quarter of a mile round. Besides 
these three built reservoirs, many ponds and wells hold water for 
several months after the rains. The drinking w’ater comes from 
springs of which the liest, on a little hill not far from the Customs 
House, runs with a full and constant stream into a reservoir built 
by Pichard Spooner, Commissioner of Customs in the nineteenth 
century. In a narrow ravine in the larger hill, is a small sq^uare 
rockcut room with a narrow entrance formerly protected by 
masonry. From the roof of this chamber a constant dropping of 
clear wholesome water forms a pool three or four feet deep. On 
the same hill, close by a ruined church, is a closed well or reser¬ 
voir of excellent water. 

A-2o6i—51-8 
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Besides its rice crop the island exports salt. The chief other CHAPTER W. 
industry is fishing. There are a number of fishermen’s Co-operative piacM. 

Societies at Uran. Motor launches are used when deep-sea fishing Kajvanj'a. 

is urfdertaken. The salt pans lie in the great tidal marsh to the 
east of the island. The marsh is crossed by a long winding 
creek with numerous arms. The great area of the works, the 
shining white pans with their regular boundaries and rows of 
salt heaps, in spite of monotony and barrenness, have a curiour 
impressive effect. The Uran salt pans are probably very old. 

But the only reference that has been traced is Mandelslo's (1638) 
notice of the salt of Oranu-Bammara, apparently Uran Mumbah 
Uran salt was thought better than any salt made further south*. 

A metalled road runs along the whole east side of the island, 
and a state-transpbrt road, 16 miles long, is made between Uran 
and Panvel. Steam ferry boats carry daily passengers and holiday 
makers between Bombay and Mora excepting rainy season. The 
number of trips ofteh increases to three or four depending upon 
the volume or traffic. The fares from Bombay to Uran, a dis¬ 
tance of six miles is about 75 nP. 

The only early remains as yet found in Uran are, on the cast History, 
face of the Kharavali or Kharapuse hill a small plain rock-cut 
chapel, cell, and cistern apparently Buddhist, and some plain cells 
in Dronagirl hill. Three land-grant stones have also been found, 
showing, that in the twelfth century, under the Silaharas, the 
island had gardens and villages*. Under the Portuguese (153(7— 

1740) Karanja was the extreme south of the Rassein province. 

In the sixteenth century it was a populous island with two forts, 
one on the east, in the present town of Uran, and the other on 
the top of the southern peak. The fort on the southern peak was 
built in the form of a square, with art armed bastion at three of 
the corners. Close to it were the garrison barracks. A hundred 
armed men were maintained for the defence of the island. In 
1535-Fr. Antonio do Porto built the church of Sam Francisco and 
two other churches, Nossa Senhora de Salvacao and N. S. de 
Penha. All these arc now in ruins. There was also the church 
of N. S. do Rozario and a Dominican hermitage built by Father 
Gen. T. Jeronimo da Paixab. A long winding flight of stone 
steps ran up the south hill, and, on the top, besides the fort were 
garrison barracks and the ruins of the church of N, S. de Penha. 

It is said that when the foundations of this church were dug a 
blue stone was found with an image of the Virgin*. Tn 1538 the 
island is described as two hills and a plain, between, very rich 
with orchards and rice fields*. In 1550 it is mentioned as having 

‘Mandelslo’s Voyages, 222. 

^Description of Hindustan, II. |75. 

^Details of the Kharavali or Kharapuse caves and of the three grant stones are 
given under Objects of Interest. 

■♦Da Cunha’s Bassein, 202. Bishop Oaorio (1504-1580) states that the Portu¬ 
guese found a majestic Christian temple in Kaiapja. .This is probably incorrect. 

The figureof the Virgin Maty may have been one of the Mothers or Matrikas suckling 
the infant Kartikeya the Hindu god of war, like the figure found in ElCphahta island. 

The blue stone may have been covered with the blue enamel which has also been 
found in Elephants. 

sprim. Rot. da Ind. 64. 
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CHAPTER 19. a tower and bastion and other houses’. In 1571 it was attacked 
pia^ ^ party of Ahmadnagar troops from Ceul, but the garrison 

Karanja. put them to flight leaving the island covered with dead bodies^ 

History. In J 5 g 5 (jie Franciscans are mentioned as liaving got charge of 

Karanja*. In 1613 Karanja was the scene of a great riot which 
wa.s quelled by the courage of Captain Fernao de Sampayo da 
Cunha*. In 1634 Karanja (which now forms part of the Uran 
municipal area) is described as a walled village, a gunshot from 
the fort, with thirty Portuguese families and .slaves. In the same 
year it is mentioned as bounded by six Ahmadnagar townships, 
Karanaja, Drago (Dizoda), Pen, Sabayo (Shahabaj), Abeta (Apta ?), 
and Panvel. From there the Moors could easily pass to the island, 
and the river between could he crossed dryshed at low tide and 
at high tide was not more than knee deep. The soil was fruitful 
and there was a good manufacture of a cloth called teadas^. In 
1682 Karan jii was taken from the Portugue.se by Sambbaji, appa¬ 
rently without resistance, and held by him for nearly a year, 
w'hen it was recovered by the Portuguese*. In 1720 Captain 
Hamilton notices it as a Portuguese island, with no trade but 
furnishing eatables for Rombay^ In 1728 the fort had six pieces 
ot ordnance varying from one to six pounders. The defcnce.s 
were out of repaiP. In 1737, when the Marathas attacked 
Thana, the commandant fled to Karanja. But Karanja was soon 
after taken in 1774, after the fall of Versova, Colonel Keating 
marched to Karanja and took po.s.session®. In the following 
March, the conquest was confirmed by the treaty of Surat, the 
confirmation was repeated in March 1776 by the treaty of Puran- 
dhar, and it was finally ratified by the treaty of Salbai in 1782^°. 
In 1775 the town was described as lying between two lofty moun¬ 
tains on the west side, in size nothing more than a large 
Maratha village, with low straggling houses near a pond covered 
with wild duck and waterfowl. On its banks were a small fort, 
a Portugue.se church, and a Hindu temple”. In 1781 a resident 
was appointed’'. In 1788 Hove, the Polish traveller, found it 
poorly inhabited. The soil was fertile, hut the people spent their 
time either in fishing or in ])alm-juicc drawing for which they 
found a good market in Bombay. On one of the hills were the 

‘Col. de Mon. Ined. V. 2, 216. 

*Da Cunha’s Chaul, 50. 

SArchivo V. 1083 in Nairnc’.s Konkan, 53. 

•♦Da Cunha’s Bassein, 273. 

*0 Chron. de Tis. III., 26l. In 1634, besides a balance to the state, Karanja 
paid £. 87 (5,000^<ir</af)j)a year to the bishop of Cranganor and £. 30 (800 pardaoi) 
to the pan Jesuits. 

^Orme’s Hist. Frag. 126., Mendonca's Topography of Karanja, 9 ; Da Cunha’s 
Chaul and Bassein, 67. 

’New Account, 242. 

SO Chron. de Tis. I., 32, 

’Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I., 453- 
i°Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 21, 33, 41. 

“Forbes’ Oriental Afemoirs, I, 453-54. 

**Nairne’s Konkan, 103. In 1781 the revenue of Karanja chiefly from rice, was 
estimated at 6000 (Rs. 60,000). Bombay in 1781, 3. 
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ruins of a fort’. In 1820 Hamilton notifed that convicts were 
sent from Bombay and employed in cleaning ponds, repairing 
banks and keeping the roads in order". 

The island, which is now generally called Uran, forms a peta of 
44 villages. At high tide the Benakhal creek surrounds it and 
cuts it off from the mainland. Mora now forming part of the 
Uran municipal area lies at the foot of a range of low hill in the 
north. The beach is rocky and muddy, and most of the people 
are fishers living in low ill built huts. Mora is the chief port of 
the island where passengers land and embark for Bombay. There 
is a customs house, and, on a plateau about 100 feet above the 
villages, a residence for the excise officer. Karaiija in the south 
is a small fishing village with little trade and only a few good 
houses. The details of the town of Uran, which is a place of 
some consequence, are given separately. 

The Christian population has a church dedicated to Our Lady 
of Purification. It was rebuilt in 1852 by Manuel Desouza, 

Mamlatdar of Salsette, and measures 65 feet long by 27 broad 
and 30 high. The priest has a house. There are three 
ruined churches, St. Francis, 124 feet long 58 wide and 
30 high, has the nave unroofed but the sanctuary still arched and 
in good order ; Our Lady of Salvation, 70 feet long by 26 broad 
and 20 high ; and, on the top of Dronagiri hill. Our Lady of 
Penha, well preserved, and measuring 50 feet long by 15 broad 
and 14 high. There are also two chapels, St. John the Baptist’s, 
the Buddhist rock-cut chapel in the cast face of Kharavali hill, and, 
at the foot of die hill, Our Lady of Help, on the site of which a 
Hindu temple now stands. In the village of Seva is a ruined 
church of which the broken walls of the graveyard are the only 
trace. 

The chief olijects of interest are the ruins on the top of Drona- Objects of Interest, 
girl, the southern hill. They include the Portuguese fort, the 
guard house, and the church of Notre Senhora de Penha, and are 
approached by a long and winding flight of steps. On the slope 
of the hill are some plain cells generally . filled with water. On 
the east face of the north hill, which is called either Kharavali or 
Kharapuse, is a small rock-cut cave (25'x 24'x 10') apparently 
Buddhist. The front of the cave is supported on two square 
pillars with pot capitals. Opposite the middle of the entrance, in 
a rectangular recess in the back wall, nine inches deep, is carved 
in the rock what looks Christian altar, but may be a small relic 
shrine or ddghobd which is now removed. The cave has signs of 
white-wash. To the north is a small room about eight feet square 
with a water cistern about two feet deep. 

Three of the inscribed stones in the Collector’s garden at 
Xhana were brought from Karanja, two from Canjeh three miles 
to the south, and oiie from Ranvad about a mile to the north¬ 
west of Uran. The earliest is a Canjeh stone (3' 6 "xl' 3"x6"). 

’Hove’s Tours, 189. Hove also mentions, but apparently incorrectly, seven 
marks of a former volcano, and, in the chasm, pieces of iron are both solid and in the 
fornxof ashes, and two species of Zeolite. 

*Desc. of Hind. If., 174. 
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The inscription of sixteen lines is well preserved. The characters 
arc Devanagari and the language is Sanskrt. It is dated Sak 1060 
McigJi Suddh 1 (January-February, A.D. 1138) and records the 
grant of a field named Ambe in Nagum', and of a garden belong¬ 
ing to one Joiak, by the Silahara king Aparaditya, to Sridhar, 
learned in the kramas^, for the spiritual benefit of Aparaditya’s 
mother Liladevi. The inscription records, on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the sun, another grant by Aparaditya of a garden in 
the Chedija (Cahjeh ?) village to worshippers of Mahadev batus 
or hadvas and to Vistikds ( r'). The next in order of date is the 
Ranvad stone (3' 8"xr 6"x9"). Above arc the sun and moon 
with an urn-shaped water pot between them. The letters are well 
preserved in Devanagari, and the language is Sanskrt mixed with 
Marathi. The inscription records a grant of land in Padivas in 
Uran on Sak 1171 Caitra Vadya 1 (April-May A.D. 1249), the 
day of a solar eclipse, by the Silahara king Some^var. I’he king’s 
ministers were Jhampada Prabhu the great councillor, Deva (?) 
Prabhu the great minister of war and peace, and Dada Prabhu 
the chief justice. The last in order of date is the other Cahjeh 
>tone. It records the grant of 162 pdruttha drammas*, the fixed 
revenue of some garden land of Kothalsthan in Chadiche 
'Cahjeh ?) in Uran, to Utrarc.svar of .^risthanak (Thana). The 
grant was made in the reign of Somesvar, on Monday Cailra 
Vadya 14th sak 1182 (A.D. 1260). Some^var’s ministers were 
fhampada Prabhu the great councillor, Maina (Ku?) Bebala 
Prabhu and Peramde Pandit ministers of peace and war, and 
Padhi Goven (Ku?) the minister of justice and of finance. 

On a small hill about two miles to the south of the village of 
Mora arc tw'o Government houses, one for the use of the Customs 
office, the other for the resident officer of the customs department. 

Karanje (Poliidpur P. 17°55' N, 73°30' E. RS. Muinbra 107 m. : 
p. 504). It is situated at the foot of fort Pratapgad and Shri Ram- 
das is said to have resided here on quite a few’ occasions. There 
is a temple dedicated to MarutI and is said to have been establish¬ 
ed by Shri Ramdas SvamT. 

Karjat (T. Karjat; 18*^50' N. 73° 15' E ; p. 3,744; RS.) the head- 
(juarters of the Karjat taluka is a railway station, sixty-two miles 
cast of Bombay and about five miles south of Matheran. Karjat 
was a mere village before the opening of the railway ; since then 
the population has greatly increased. It stands on the south 
bank of the Ulhas river, which, running down the Kohkan 
Darvaja ravine, enters the plain below Rajmaci fort. 

'Niigum is probably Nagaiv three miles north-west of Chanjeh. 

^Krama is a peculiar method of reading and writing Vcdic texts, ‘going step 
by step so called because the reading proceeds from the first number (word or title) 
to the second, then the second is repeated and connected with the third, the third 
repeated and connected with the fourth and so on, 

3The paruttha dramma was probably a Kshatrapa coin current in the Shilahara 
territory. Its value tvas about 4 as. But 4 as. had then probably as much purchas¬ 
ing power as Re. 1 has now. Pandit Bhagvanlal Jndrajit. This would now easily 
come to about Rs. ] 5. 
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The offices of the Marnlatdar, the Police Sub-Inspector, the Range 
Forest Officer, are located in the new buildings const! u>.:ed in 1905 
on the top of a hillock about half a mile to the west of the town. 
The Public Works Department’s Inspection Bungalow lies on the 
same hillock. Beyond the railway line is a Rice Research Station 
on the Karjat-Panvel Road. Resides there is the Civil Court and 
a, primary health centre. There is also an umbrella factory and 
a milk centre. The town surrounded by a rice-growing area, 
has four rice mills. The timber from the surrounding 
hill sides is gathered and sawn at Karjat before it is sent outside. 
The post office, the village panchayat office, the public library and 
the temple of Kapale.svar arc centrally situated in the town. . The 
town has a high school and primary schools for boys and girls. 
There is a village panchayat at Karjat which has provided for 
the town piped water-supply, electricity and well-ccnstructed 
roads. 

The town lying equidistant from Poona and Bombay has deve¬ 
loped fast as a town.ship on acc:ount of the railway-station 
and the Rice Research Station and serves as a feeding centre to 
almost all villages of the taluka. 

Karnala Fort (T. Panvel; 18°50' N. 73°05' E.) stands on a hill 
li.560 feet high, a few miles north-west of the Paialgahga river and 
dght miles south of Panvel. Its command of the high road be¬ 
tween the Bor pass and the Panvel and Ap^a rivers must, from 
the earliest times, have made Karnala a place of importance. 
The hill has an upper and a lower fort. In the centre of the 
upper fort is the funnel, an almost inaccessible basalt pillar from 
100 to 150 feet high. The scarp that forms the outer fort is 
crested by a masonry wall, entered through a gate in the north¬ 
west corner. Through the gate a path leads, across the plateau 
of the lower fort, to the scarp that forms the inner or upper fort, 
which, like the undcrscarp, is crested by a wall. Two gateways, 
one at the foot and the other at the top of a flight of rock-cut 
steps, lead to a double gateway with a chamber between. Be- 
tw'een these gates and the funnel rock are some ruined buildings, 
and, at the north base of the funnel, is a series of excavations some 
for store-houses, others for water. The funnel is locally known 
as the Pandu’s tower, but there is nothing in the excavations that 
suggests a religious origin. The funnel is full of bees and the 
natives sometimes climb it to get their honey. One or two 
Europeans are said to have reached the top with the help of 
ropes and ladders. The south-west of the hill is better wooded 
than the north, and commands a beautiful view of the island- 
studded harbour of Bombay and of the sea beyond. There are 
two inscriptions in the fort, one Marathi, the other Persian. The 
Marathi inscription is on the inner side of the lower gate. It has 
no date and the words are so contracted that all attempts to read 
it have failed'. The Persian writing outside the upper gate runs: 
‘Syed Nuruddin Muhammad Khan, Hijri, 1147 (A.D. 1735).'’ 
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’For details see Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIV. Appendix A. 
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According to Major Jervis, under the Devagiri Yadavs (1248— 
1318) and under the Musalman (1318—1347) rulers of Daulatabad, 
Karnala was the headquarters of one of the districts of the north- 
Kohkan. In 1540 it was taken from its Gujarat garrison by a 
body of Ahmadnagar troops. The Gujarat commanders came to 
Basseiu and asked the Portuguese to help them in gaining it buck. 
'Fhe Portuguese .sent 300 Europeans, took the place, and restored 
it to Gujarat. Shortly after, the Ahmadnagar troops again ad¬ 
vanced against Karnaja, and the Gujarat commander retired to 
Bassein and made over the right to the fort to the Portuguese on 
condition that they should undertake its defence. Menezes, the 
Captain of Bassein, came to the rescue of the fort, and put the 
besieging army to flight’. Afterwards the Portuguese Viceroy, to 
gain the friendship of Ahmadnagar king Burhan Nizam Shah, 
handed him the fort on his agreeing to pay a yearly sum of 5,000 
gold pardaosl In 166d, Jayasihg placed garrison in the fort on 
behalf of the Moghals*. In 1670 Sivaji captured it from them*. 
On Sivaji’s death it was recovered by Aurahgzeb, and the Persian 
writing given above seems to show that it was kept by the 
Mogbals at least till 1735. It must have shortly after passed to 
the Maraihas, as by 1740 the Pesva's power was estabhshed all 
over the district. In May 1803 a party of the 13th Regiment, 
N. L, in the interest of the Pesva Bajirav, attacked and carried 
the fort by forcing the gate. In January 1818 Colonel Prother 
took it from the Mararhns^ The fort is in a state of bad repair. 
Many of its walls and pillars have come down. The water els' 
terns are in good condition and afford good drinking water 
throughout the year. The fort is easily visible from the Bombay- 
Konkan-Goa State Highway from where a rough path leads to 
the hill top, 

Kaula Fort (T. Mahad) in the village land of Parmaci in 
Varandha Ghat, fifteen miles north-east of Mah?id. stands on a 
precipitous rock, 2,124 feet high, terminating in a short spur, which 
runs in a northerly direction fiom the main line of the Sahya- 
dris. The Mahad-Pandharpur Road which winds up this spur 
on an easy gradient, is one of the main lines of communica¬ 
tion between the Deccan and Konkan. There is no water on the 
fort and no one inhabits the fort at present. 

Khalapiir (Khrdapur Peril, IS^'IS' N, 73° 15' E; p. 1,0.'59; RS. 
KhopolT, 5 m.} about six miles south of Karjat, is the head¬ 
quarters of the Khalapur Peta. It was established by a certain 
general Kholcsvar and hence it came to be called Kholapur after 
his name. In course of time the original name was corrupted into 

^Da Ciiiiha’s Ch-'ul and Bassein, 40-41 ; Faria in Kerr. VI., 368. 

*Felner's Subsidies, II, 117-120, quoted in Da Cunha’s Bassein, 41; De Couto, 
IV., 201 ; Col. dc Mon. Ined, VII., 118; Da Cunha’s Bassein, 42. 

3Grant Duff, Vol- I, 170. 

AGrant DufT, Vol, I, 191, The Bombay Records in mentioning this siege say 
‘The Marathas advanced by throwing up brea8twork.s of e.arth and boards which 
they carried before them.’ 

SBlue Bonk 1819 War in Nairne’s Konkan, 114. 
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Khalapur. Here Parasiirambhau Patvardhan had defeat^ a con¬ 
tingent of the English army and hence the place is historically 
important. The town, on the Panvel and Poona high road eighteen 
miles south-east of Panvel, six south of Cauk, and five north-west 
of Khopoli is on the Patalgahga river, across which a bridge has 
been built. The village was developed under the community deve¬ 
lopment programme. The new buildings in the village are the 
taluka kaceri, a veterinary dispensary, the Taluka Panchayat Samiti 
Office, a satndj mandir, a manure godown, and the Adivdsi Board¬ 
ing House. 

Khandala (T. Alibag; 80M0' N, 72°50' E; p. 755 ; RS. Bombay. 
24 m.) a village on the left at the foot of the Karli pass, has a 
slab of trap about 6' 6" x 2' 9" with a sun and moon at the top and 
waterpot between them. ' Tliere had been an inscription, but it 
is worn away. 

Khanderi* (T. Allbag ; 80°40' N, 72°45' E; p. 10, RS. Bombay. 
20 m.) is a small island near the entrance of the Bombay harbour, 
eleven miles south of Bombay and six north-west of Alibag, it 
lies two and a half miles from the Kolaba mainland and one and 
a half miles from its sister island of Under!. From Under! it is 
separated by a channel which can be used only by small coasters. 
The island, which is a mile and a half long by half a mile broad, 
is larger and considerably higher than Under!, rising to the light¬ 
house cliff on the south. In former times the walls and fortifica¬ 
tions were more regular and better adapted for defence than 
those of Under?. The surroundings near Khanderl are very 
irregular, and on the off-side a vessel may pass within a quarter 
of a mile of the shore in four fathoms half tide. To the north- 
cast of the island, off where the boats lie, is a reef dry at half 
tide. It is about 500 yards from the island, so that tnere is a 
good harbour between. The whole space from this reef to 
Under! is a foul ground and impassable to boats of any size. 

The light-house, which was built in 1867, stands on the highest 
part of the island. It is an octagonal masonry tower seventy-five 
feet high on the centre of a fiat-roofed house, the centre of the 
lantern being 161 feet above the level of the sea. The light is a 
catadioptric of order one. It is a single fixed white light which 
is visible in clear weather from a distance of twenty miles, and 
has an arc of illumination of 225 degrees. A red ray is shown 
from this light which covers the dangers lying seaward of Alibag 
and Ceul, as also the Ceul Khodya rock on which there is now a 
beacon. The ray is visible from seaward. A 200 feet high flag¬ 
staff stands north-east of the light tower. 

About fifty yards north of the Khander! quay is a small-tile 
roofed wooden temple with a great boulder in it which is wor¬ 
shipped as Vetaj. Near the landing is a Musalman tomb of Daud 
Pir. Fishermen passing near the island make offerings both to 

* Khanderl is written Kundra, Cundry, and Kencry: and Underi is written 
Undra, Ondara, and Henery. 

•Orme’a Historical Fragments, 79. 
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Vetaj and Daud Plr as they are believed to rule the waves which 
in northemly gales are very steep and angry in the neighbourhood 
of Khanderi. 

KhanderT is described by the Portuguese Viceroy, Dom Joao da 
Castro, in 1538, as a large island two leagues north of Ceul, spe¬ 
cially known as the Island of Ceul. It consisted of two high hills, 
about the same size and shape, one facing north, the other facing 
south. Between was a great wide opening so that from the sea 
side it seemed to be in two parts. It was full of rocks and yielded 
plenty of fuel. On the north-east, at the end of a widenecked 
opening, was a sandy beach with a landing sheltered from all 
winds. The island protected it on the sea side from the north¬ 
west to the south-east, and all the rest was open only to land 
breezes which could cause no tempest. Near the shore was a well 
with very good water. Close to the north, and on one side of the 
hill, Dom Joao found a rock with a hollow in the middle which 
greatly disturbed bis compass, apparently a hand or pocket com¬ 
pass. The compass was slightly affecteci on a split rock closeby 
and not at all affected on other rocks. The rock that disturbed 
the compass was not magnetic as it did not draw iron’. 

The next notice that has been traced of Khanderi is by Fryer in 
1674, who mentions Ilunarey and Cunarey to the south or the 
Bombay harbour^ At the end of August 1679, Sivaji, whom no 
advantage escaped, sent 300 soldiers and as many labourers, with 
arms and materials, to Khanderi, and immediately began to raise 
breast-works at the landing places. The island had never before 
been inhabited, and its only produce was fuel, which had formerly 
been sent to Bombay. When they heard of Sivaji's works on 
KhanderT, the Kngli.sh claimed it as part of Bombay and the 
Portuguese as an old settlement. Bombay had at the time no 
gallivats or fast sailing boats, so the English fitted up some trading 
craft or shibars, and manned them with forty Europeans. They 
ordered Sivaji’s officer to give up the island, but he refused. Rouen 
weather drove them back to Bombay, and, on their return on the 
19th of September, a Eieutenant in a drunken fit attempted to 
force a landing, but was killed with the loss of his boat and crew. 
The Maratha boats were much handier and cjuicker than the 
English and at night managed to pass men to the island. Mean¬ 
while news came that Daulatkhan, Sivajl’s admiral was bringing 
his fleet from Ceul. The British fleet was accordingly increased 
to eight ships, with Keighwin the commander of the garrison, and 
200 Europeans’. On the eighteenth of October the Maratha fleet 
bore down from Alibag, and, getting to Khanderi before the 
English were ready, took one of tiie grabs and put the rest to flight. 
The Revenge though left alone, by the bravery of Minchin, her 
captain and of Keighwin the commander of the troops, sank five 
of the Maratha boats, and drove off the whole fleet of fifty sail, 

’Primerio Roteiro da Costa da India, 57-58. 

*New Account, 60. 

3The Revenge as admiral, two two-masted grabs, three armed trading boats 
Shibars, and two machvas a stronger kind of trading boat. 
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chasing them to shoal water at the mouth of the Nagothana river. 
Still tlie English were not able to prevent the Marathas streng¬ 
thening their forces on Khanderi. The boats kept passing at night, 
cannons were mounted on the island, and a man in one of the 
English ship was wounded. On the tenth of November the Sidi, 
as Moghal admiral, joined the English with a strong deed. He 
proposed that he should assault the island if the English covered 
the landing. But Keighwin, the English commander, found that 
the Sidi did hot mean to give up the island if he took it, and, 
judging that the Sidi was likely to prove a more dangerous neigh¬ 
bour than SivajI, held aloof. Fighting went on till the end of 
December but to no purpose^. The Sidi continued to batter 
Khanderi till the ninth of January, and then suddenly’ fortified 
Under!. Daulatkhan Sivaji’s admiral, tried to stop this, bringing 
guns on the mainland opposite. But on the 27th of January he 
was defeated and severely wounded, his small open boats not 
being able to stand against the Sidi’s stronger and larger vessels^ 
For several years after this there were constant struggles between^ 
the Sidi and the Marathas for the possession of these islands*. In 
1693 Khafi Khan mentions ‘Kolaba and Gaiidiri’ as the strongest 
of Sivaji’s newly built forts on the seashore^ In 1685 Gemelli 
Careri calls them Undcrin and Canderin two forts on the island 
and continent, a rock with some dwellings of Sivajl’s who was at 
war with the great Moghal and consequently in action against the 
Sidi*. About 1706, Mr. Strutt, Deputy Governor of Bombay, des¬ 
cribed Khanderi as strongly fortified by Ahgre and covered with 
houses^ Khanderi was one of the ten fort.s, and sixteen fortified 
places of less strength, which in 1713, Kanhoji Ahgre obtained on 
siding with Sahu and renouncing Sambhaji* of Kolhapur. In 
October 1718 the English tried to take Khanderi and failed®. This 
failure is said to have been due to the treache^ of one Rama 
K.amat who held a confidential post under Governor Boone’®. 
There seem to have been other traitors than Rama Kainat, if 
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*The fleet consisted of two large three-masted frigates, fifteen stout gallivatU 
in which besides laicars there were 700 excellent soldiers. 

*Orme*8 Historical Fragments, 79-84. 

^Orme’s Historical Fragments, 88; Bruce's Annals, III 442 ; Low's Indian 
Navy, I. 66-68. In this engagement Daulatkhan lost four grabs and four smaller 
vessels, while besides those taken prisoner.s, 500 of his men were killed and wounded. 
The Sidi lost no vessels, and had only ten men killed. 

♦Naime’s Konkan, 73. 

^Elliot and Dowson’s History, VII. 290, 355. 

^Chruchill’s Voyages, IV. 200. 

7Low*s Indian Navy, I. 92. 

BGrant Duff, Vol. I, 327 and note. 

9Bombay Quarterly Review, III, 57. On the first day of attack, a continual 
fire was kept up, on both sides, from morning till eight at night ; but the English were 
shorthanded. They landed next morning and attempted to carry the strong 
fortifications by storm, but were driven back with considerable loss. Low’s Indian 
Navy, I. 98. 

*'*Rama wrote to Kanhoji ‘Our general here has. resolved in council to attack 
and take the fort of Cundry, and thus it is agreed to environ the said fort the 17th 
day of October, and the armada, powder, and all other necessaries for war are ready. 
I therefore write your honour that you may have the said fort well furnished.’ Rama 
was brought to trial on 24th March 1720 on this and other charges of treachery, and 
being convicted, was condemned to life-long imprisonment, and confiscation of all 
hii property. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 98-99 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 57. 
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Alexander Hamilton’s (1690-1720) account is correct, that Khanderi 
would certainly have been taken in 1718 had not a Portuguese 
captain, who laid on one quarter of it with some war vessels to 
hinder relief coming to it, betrayed his trust, and let some boats 
pass in the night with provisions and ammunition which the 
island greatly needed^ About 1740 it was settled between the 
English and the Sidi that, if Khanderi was taken, it should be 
delivered with all its guns and stores to the English^ In 1750 
Grose notices Khanderi and Under! as having once been in the 
hands of Ahgre and the Sidis but ere long taken from them. In 
the possession of an enemy they would be disadvantageous to the 
English. Probably, he adds, they will fall to the Marathas who 
have lately swallowed up the whole neighbourhood^. The cession 
of Khanderi to the English was proposed in 1755*. It was not 
actually ceded until 1775 under the terms of the treaty of SuraP, 
and shortly after was taken back under the treaty of Purandbar®. 
In 1787 Khanderi is noticed as being in the possession of RaghujT 
Ahgre^ In 1799 Lieutenant Hayes was ordered to proceed to 
Khanderi, which is described as strongly fortified and mounting 
200 pieces of cannon, to demand restitution of some merchant 
vessels and property carried on shore. Hayes took his fourteen- 
gun schooner the Alert, close to the enemy’s gateway on the 
north-east of the Lsland, landed with part of his crew, brought off 
the vessels and property, and caused Angre to pay 500 per cent 
upon the deficient cargo®. About this time, Khanderi was cap¬ 
tured by Sakavarbai, the wife of Jayasing Ahgre, but it was soon 
after treacherously taken from her by the commander of Sinde's 
forces who promised to set her husband free if she gave up the fort, 
The fort was given up, but Jayasing was killed and Sakavarbai put 
in prison®. In 1800 (6th May) Khanderi chieftains are noticed as 
seizing boats and as stating that they came from their mistress ai 
Khanderi who was sending letters to Lohogad^®. In 1813 Manaji 


'New Account, I, 243, 

“Low’s Indian Navy, I. 106. 

3Grose’s Voyage, I. 50. 

^Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 16. 

SAitchison’s Treaties, V. 23. 

^Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 33. 

’Low’s Indian Navy, I. 190. Lieut. McCluer who surveyed the island atf 
this time, found it roughly about 600 yards in circumference, surrounded by a bad 
wall very irregularly divided by towers, covered at the top with coconut tree leaves* 
but no embrasures or anything like a gun well-mounted. He found the whole 
island covered with houses, and Raghuji behaving very civilly to any English vessel 
that went nigh. The surroundings about Khanderi were very irregular. On the 
off side vessel could go within a quarter mile of the shore in four fathoms at half 
tide ; off where boats lay, to the north-east of the island, was a knoll dry at half tide 
It lay about 500 yards from the island forming a good harbour between. Raghuji 
he calls, an arrant pirate, who will make free with any vessel he can manage, excepS 
the English to whom he was friendly only through fear. He had one ship, one snow 
three -ketches, and a number of armed gallivats. The top sail vessels mountedf 
from ten to fourteen guns, and the gallivats were armed with lances, bows, and 
arrows, each carrying from eighty to a hundred men whose only business was board-- 
ing. Lieut. McCluer’s Description of the Coasts of India 1791, in Moore’s Little’a 
Detachment, 8, 9. 

SLow’s Indian Navj% I. 293. 

9Mr. Douglas’ Book of Bombay, Kanhoji Angre. 

»°MSS. Diaries for 1800. 
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Ahgre handed Khanderi to the Pe4va in return for support given 
against Bahurav. It seems to have passed to the British, in 1818, 
with the Thana district as part of the Pesva’s territory. 

Kharivali (Mangahv T. 19°35' N. 73°00' E; RS, Khopoli 7 m. ; 
p. 1119) was the birth place of Khandoji Mapkar, who for some 
time was in the employ of Kanhoji Ahgre and later went over to 
the Pesvas. He was said to have been a good artisan and his and 
his son’s ‘ sainadhis ’ are to be seen side by side, near the village 
lake. Mapkar’s ‘ vada ’ or palace is. still in good repairs and is 
occupied by the descendants of the family. 

Khokari (Murud Peta) a small village on the mainland nearly 
opposite the Janjira fortress, contains three massive stone tombs in 
the Indo-Saracenic style. The largest is the tomb of Sidi Surul 
Klian who was chief of Janjira from 1707 to 1734, and the two 
smaller buildings are tlie tombs of Sidi Kasim commonly known 
as Yakut Khan, who was in command of Janjira (1670—1677), of 
the Moghal fleet (1677—1696), and again of Janjira (1696—1707) 
and of his brother Khairiyat Khan who was in command of Danda- 
Rajpuri (1670—1677) and of Janjira (1677—1696). The tomb of 
Surul Khan is said to have been built during his lifetime. Yakut 
Khan’s tomb has an Arabic inscription stating that be died on 
Thursday 30th fania-DUdval H. 1118 (A.D, 1707) Khairiyat 

Khan’s has also an inscription. The figures of the date of his 
death are H. 1018, but the Arabic words give the date H. 1108 
(A. D. 1696) and this is probably correct. The tombs were kept in 
repair by the Nawab who had assigned the village of Savli-Mitha- 
gar with a yearly revenue of Rs. 2,000 for the maintenance of 
Surul Khan’s tomb, and the village of Dodakal for the maintenance 
of Yakut Khan’s and Khairiyat Khan’s tombs. On Thursday 
nights the Kuran is read at these tombs and yearly death-days or 
urus are celebrated. 

Khopoli (Khalapur Peta, 1S°45' N, 73°20' E; RS. p. 1,693) 
formerly known as Campoli, lies on the south-eavSt border of the 
district on the Bombay-Bangalore National Highway five miles 
south-east of Khalapur. Khopoli is at the foot of the Bor pass 
incline, about 1,600 feet below Khandala on ,thc crest of the 
Sahyadris. In 1779, the Bombay expedition, which was to have 
set Raghoba in power in Poonii but ended in the failure by the 
treaty of Vadgahv, had, on their way to Poona, several skirmishes 
with the Marathas at Khopoli, in which two English officers were 
killed'. In 1804 Lord Valentia described it as close to the foot of 
the pass, surrounded by forest covered hills with a very fine reser¬ 
voir and a neat temple'. In 1825 Bishop Hebcr called it a pretty 
village with a fine reservoir and a temple of Mahadev*, and in 
1831 Mrs. Wilson described it as finely situated commanding a 
picturesque view of the Poona road*. 

'Bombay in 1781, 176. 

^Travels. II. HI. 

^Narrative, II. 200. 

4Mr8. Wilion'a Life, 324. 
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Khopoll has a fine oval shaped reservoir and a temple of Maha- 
dev built by the Pesva’s celebrated minister, Nana Phadnis (1790— 
1800). A Fair is held in honour of God Mahadev on the Maha* 
sivaratri day (Mg. Vad. 13) every year. The Central Railway has 
a branch from Karjat to Khopoll which is open for traffic through¬ 
out the year. 

Government of late, has declared Khopoli as an industrial area 
With plentiful of tail race water available from the Tata Hydro¬ 
electric Power Generation Centre a number of factories have sprung 
up. Apart from the small cottage industries like brick-laying, etc., 
there is the Paper and Pulp Conversion Mill and a few renowned 
chemical industries have contributed to the growing importance 
of this place. A central place for the motorists running between 
Bombay and Poonii, it serves as a station for servicing and minor 
repairs for vehicles and a resting place for the passengers. Num¬ 
ber of small shops along with a couple of small hotels have line^ 
up near the S. T. Stand. There is also a primary health centre 
at Khopoli. 

The importance of Khopoli as a junction of many road-routesl 
cannot he disputed. The construction of the Tata powe$ 
house and the recent fillip to the industrial development given by 
the cheap power available in the area has added to the importance 
of Khopoli as an economic centre. It can well be hoped that 
in the not distant future Khopoli will be the measure of economic 
advance of the Kolaba district in particular and of the Konkan in 
general. The Ghats overlooking the-place offer a very panoramic 
view of Khopoll which stills the eye and tickles the imagination 
The tailwatcr released by the power house passes through the heart 
of Khopoli and from above the Ghats it gives an appearance of a 
river traversing the region. The majestic industrial constructions 
taking place roundabout Khopoli also add a strength to the back 
ground on which Khopoli is set. It has no longer remained a 
village it was in the past but has become an hubbub of economic 
and commercial activity today with the bazar spread on both sides 
of the Bombay-Poona national highway. Khopoli is fortunate in 
having a link with Bombay by rail also. A railway route about 
10 miles in length runs the plain between Karjat and Khopoli 
carrying passengers and workers to and fro. The gradual expam: 
sion of Khopoli as an industrial centre would add to the signi 
ficance of this route. 

Of the places, the reservoir built by Nana Phadnis the celc 
brated minister of the Pe^vas is an object worth a visit. It is. bnil 
of solid and strong black rock and is oval shaped. The circum 
ference of the reservoir is about of a mile. The reservoir hold; 
excellent water throughout the year. The reservoir has surround 
ing walls also built in stone and are of a width of about 5' to 6' 
The reservoir has stone steps leading to the water. Adjacent t( 
the tank is the temple of Viresvar built in plain style with i 
Nandi in front of the temple. The temple is of a height oi 
about 75' from the base to the top and the foundation measure 
40'x20'. Inside is the image cf Siva. The Sabha mandai 
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measures about 20' x 10'. A visitor gets a glamorous view of the 
upghats from the temple. The refreshing and breezy atmosphere 
that encompasses the temple provides a beautiful picnic spot. At 
the entrance of the temple is a samadhi. 

Kihim (T. Alibag; 18°40' N. 72^^50' E; p. 1728; RS. Bombay, 
19 m.) fifteen miles south of Bombay and five north of Alibag is 
a large village in the Alibag taluka. It is a large scattered village 
nearly surrounded with a wOod which is thick enough to cut off 
the sea breeze. At Navgahv village, two miles south of Kihim. 
are two large graves, the one to the north said to be of male and 
the one to die south of femile Bene-lsraels who are said to have 
been shipwrecked when they first arrived on the Alibag coast. 
About 150 paces from the two mounds are about 500 separate 
graves said to belong to the Black and White Bene-lsraels of the 
neighbourhood^ 

Kol Caves (T. Mahad ;) About a mile south-east of Mahad in a 
hill behind the village of Kbl are two small groups of caves still 
in good condition. The first group, to the north-east of the village, 
consists of a few ruined cells; the second group, to the south-east 
contains one cell larger than any of the others. All arc apparently 
unfinished. In the second group are three short inscriptions now 
worn out of about the first century after Christ. They have been 
translated: 

'(1) A cave, the religious gift of Seth Sangharakhita, son of 

Gahapati(2) ‘A cave, the meritoriovis gift of DhamasirJ (Sk. 

DharmaSri), daughter of the lay wor.shipper Khara (u?) d, and 

wife of Sivadata (Sk. Sivadatta)(3) ‘A cave, the meritorious gift 

of Sivadata (Sk. Sivadatta), an inhabitant of Aghaakasa village 

The inscriptions have blurred out and cannot be easily read now 

There is a third group of a few cells and cisterns in a hill to 
the north-east of Mahad, and there is a cell in a hill to the south 
hear the road leading to Niigothana. 

Kolman<Re (Srivardhan Peta ; p. 552; RS. Khopoli, 62 m. NE) 
a village about five miles south-east of Srivardhan, and at the 
mouth of the Banako; river, is perhaps Ptolemy’s (A.D 150) 
Mapdangad and is Barbosa’s (1514) Mandabad, a sea-port of Moors 
^d Gentiles where many ships gathered to buy stuffs, particularly 
from Malabar coconuts, arecas, a few spices, copper and (quick¬ 
silver*. At present all the trade fias left Kolmapdle except a 
small local trade in fish. Bagmandle, about two miles from Kol- 
mandle is the main trade centre and it is only when Bagmandle 
is unsafe that the trading vessels come near Kolmandle. 

Kondane (Karjat T. RS. Karjat 6 m; p. 368) about four miles 
south-east of the Karjat station, on the south-eastern branch of 
the Central railway and at the ba.se of RajrnacT hill, has a gr()up 
of early Buddhist cave? (B.C. 250—A.D 100). These caves were 
first brought to notice, about 100 years ago, by the, late VUhnu 
Shastri, and soon after visited by Mr. Law, then Collector of 

*Mr. R. Courtenay, C. S. 

^Stanley’s Barbosa, 71. 
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Thana‘. They arc in the face of a steep scarp hidden by thick 
forest. During much of the year water trickles over the face of 
the rock and has greatly damaged the caves. 

The caves face north-west. The first to the south-west is a 
large temple or caitya, 66^ feet from the line of the front pillars 
to the back of the apse, twenty-six feet eight inches wide, and 
twenty-eight feet five inches high to the crown of the arch. The 
nave is forty-nine feet by fourteen feet eight inches, and the relic 
shrine 9^ feet in diamete, with a capital of more than usual 
height, the neck being, as at Bhaja, double the ordinary height, 
and representing two coffers, one above the other, carved on the 
sides with the Buddhist rail pattern. The fillets that covered this 
are decayed, as are also the whole of the lower part of the relic 
shrine, of the thirty octagonal pillars that surrounded the nave, 
and of one of the irregular pillars in front. The space between 
the front pillars seems once to have been filled by a wooden wall. 
There are remains of seven pillars on the left of the cave, and of 
six on the south, all with an inward rake, a proof of the early 
date of the work*. The pillars behind the relic shrine, and six 
near the front, on the right side have disappeared. On the upper 
portion of one column, on the left, is a device something like a 
rudely canopied relic shrine. The arched roof has had wooden 
rafters as at Karle, but they are gone, and the only remains of 
the woodwork is a portion of the latticed screen in the front arch. 
The front bears a strong likeness to the front of one of the raves 
at Bhaja. On the left side, in relief, is part of the head of a 
human figure about twice the size of life. The features are des¬ 
troyed, but the head-dress is most carefully finished. Over the 
left shoulder is one line of Mauryan characters, of perhims the 
second century B.C., which has been translated ‘ Made by Balaka, 
the pupil of Kanha (Krsna) ’. 

Over the head of the figure, at the level of the spring of the 
great front arch, is a broad outstanding belt of sculpture. The 
low'er portion of this belt is carved with the rail pattern ; the 
central portion is divided into seven compartments, three of them 
filled with a lattice pattern, and four with human figures, a man 
in the first, a man and woman in the third and fifth, and a man 
with a bow and two women in the seventh. Over these com¬ 
partments is a band with the representations of the end of tie- 
beams or bars passing through it, and then four fillets, each 
standing out over the one below, and the upper half of the last 
serrated. The corresponding belt of carving on the right side of 
the front is much damaged by the falling of the rock at the end 
next the arch, 

A little to the north-east i» Cave II, a monastery or vihara, 
whose veranda front, except the left end, is totally destroyed. 
This veranda was five feet eight inches wide and eighteen feet 

*Dr. J. Willson’s Memoir in Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc, Vol. III. pt. 2. 
p. 46. Tliey have also been fully described by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. S. Ind. Ant. 
V. 309. and in Fergusson ond Burgess’ Cave Temple of India, 220—222> from 
which the details in the text are taken. 

*FergU8son, Ind, and Hast. Archit. 110. 
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long, with five octagonal pillars and two pilasters. In the end of 
this verandah is a raised recess, and under a horse-shoe arch is a 
small relic shrine in half relief, apparently the only object of 
worship. Inside, the hall is twenty-three feet wide by twenty- 
nine deep and eight feet three inches high, with fifteen pillars 
arranged about three feet apart and 3*/^ feet from the side and 
back walls, but none across the front. The upper portions of 
these pillars are stpiare, but about feet from the top they are 
octagonal ; the bases which were probably .stjuare have also gone. 
In imitation of a built hall the roof is panelled with beams, nine¬ 
teen inches deep by eight thick and 3^ feet apart, which run 
through the heads of the pillars, the spaces between the beams 
being divided by false rafters, five inches broad by two deep. 
Though most of the front wall is broken, there arc three wide 
doors into the hall, and on each .side six cells, eighteen in all, 
each with a monk's bed and the first on each side with two beds. 
Over the doors of fourteen of the.se cells are carved horse-shoe 
arches, joined by a string course which stands out six or seven 
inches and is ornamented with the rail patterr>. Cave III is. a 
plain monastery six yards square with nine much ruined cells. 
It probably had three doors. Cave IV is a row of nine cells at the 
back of what now looks like a natural hollow under the- cliff. 
Beyond them is a ci.stern, now filled with mud, then two cells 
under a deep ledge of overhanging rock, and, lastly, a small 
cistern. Most of the paves are now in very bad repair and the 
inscriptions liave been, erased so as to make them illegible. The 
caves are now in charge of the Archaeological department of the 
Government of Maharastra and are often visited by student 
parties. 

Kondivade (Karjat T. 18°50' N. 73^20' E., RS. Karjat 6; p. 385) 
is the native place of Shri Ram Ganes Gadkari, one of the 
immortal writers in Marathi. Nearby at the foot of the RajmacI 
fort are the famous caves of Kondivade. In addition, around the 
village in the mountainous terrain there are many insignificant 
caves. 

Korlai (Murud Peta; 18‘’30' N. 72°50' E; p. 1,494; RS. 

Khopoh, 96 m.) lies opposite Revdanda, at the west point of the 
left or south bank of the Roha creek. It is almost an island, a 
narrow rocky ridge about 300 feet high which stretches north-west 
half across the river. Inside of the ridge, hid in a grove of coco- 
palms, lies the large village of Korlai. From the top of Korlai hill, 
which is 271 feet high, to the level of the beach in the extreme 
north, the crest of the ridge is flanked by walls, defences streng¬ 
thened by an outwork on the rocks just above sea level, and by 
three cross walls and towers between the outwork on the sea ana 
the main fortifications on the top of the hill. These walls are 
almost dilapidated at present. Mr. Nairne considered it the most 
interesting Portuguese fortification in British Kohkan\ 

During the sixteenth century this point was known to Europeans 
as Ceul Rock, ‘II Morro de Ceul’. It was the scene of several 
severe struggles between the Portuguese and the Musalmans. lit 

*. Nairne’s Konkan, 61. 
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1521, when the Ahmadnagar king allowed them to build a fort at 
Ceul, the Portuguese raised a bulwark on the other side of the 
river, probably on the flat space at the north foot of tlie Korlai 
ridge’. This redoubt was attacked by the Cambay fleet, which 
was then at the river mouth. But the Korlai garrison was streng¬ 
thened from Ceul and drove off the Gujaratis with heavy loss”. 
In 1557, apparently taking advantage of the disturbances that 
followed the death of Burhan Nizam (1508-1553) of Ahmadnagar, 
the Portuguese asked for the cession of Korlai. The Ahmadnagar 
king refused, and, sending some of liis best engineers, ordered the 
place to be strongly fortified. The Portuguese resisted, and, after 
some fighting, it was settled that the hill should remain unforti¬ 
fied’. dhe Portuguese redoubt seems to have lieen dismantled, but, 
according to Portuguese accounts, one sign of their possession re¬ 
mained, a small wooden cross at the extreme point, which neither 
Musalman. swords could cut nor Musalman elephants drag away. 

In 1594*, Burhan Nizam II (159()—1594), who was then at war 
with the Portuguese, built a fort ‘a wonder of strength and com¬ 
pleteness’ on the Korlai ridge, and from it did much injury to the 
Revadanda walls. On the fourth of September (1594) the Portu¬ 
guese, strongly reinforced from Bassein and Salsette, delermineil 
to annoy the Mu.salmans by destroying the Korlai market. 
Abranches, the Captain of Ceid with 1,500 Portuguese and as 
many trusty natives, crossing in small boats, landed on the Korlai 
shore, and, after a sharp fight, drove the Musalmans before them 
and chased them to the outer gate. This gate was blocked by a 
dead elephant, and the garrison, failing to shut it, the Portuguese 
forced their way through and entered the fort. Enraged at the 
death of Antonio, a Franciscan father who had led them with a 
crucifix fastened to a lance, the Portuguese rushed forward and 
forced their way through the .second gate, which the garrison were 
unable to shut as the passage was blocked by a dead horse. After 
a fierce resistance the Musalman general Fath Khan was taken 
prisoner. The Tower of Resistance still held out, but with the 
help of scaling ladders was captured after a deadly stJuggle. 
Fath Khan, convinced of the power of the Portuguese Cod, became 
a Christian, and dying of his wounds was buried at Ceul with 
great pomp. His wife and daughter were taken in the Castle of 
Resistance. The wife was ransomed, and the daughter becoming 
a Christian was sent to Goa and afterwards to Lisbon®. The 
trophies of the day were besides the riches of the market, much 
ammunition, many horses, five elephants, seventy-seven pieces of 
artillery, and a store of small arms. The Portuguese loss was 

Faria y Souza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI, 191-192 ; Gemelli Careri (Churohill, IV 
200) says that Nizzamaluc {N'zamul Mulk) allowed the Portuguese to build the fort 
on condition that they should bring him over 303 horses at reasonable rates out of 
Persia or Arabia, because of the scarcity of them in India, to serve him in his 
wars against Hindalcan (.\dilkhan). 

2. Da Cunha’s Chaul, 35. 

Da Cunha’s Chaul, 45-47. 

4, Ferishta gives 1592, the Portuguese 1594. The Portuguese say the two nations 
were at peace, but the Viceroy seems to have given some ground for quarrel, Nairn© 
in lud. Ant. III. 181 ; Da Cunha’s Chaul, 89. 

5. Naime in Indian Antiquary, III. 182. 

A-J 061 — 
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twenty-one killed and about fifty wounded ; the Musalmiin loss CHAPTER 19 . 
was about 1,000 killed.’ As the Portuguese had not men enough pia^* 
to guard the works, they were destroyed. Only the Castle of Ko^ai. 
Resistance on the liill top and the battery on the water’s edge, at 
the north point, were kept, and furnished with a small garrison^ 

Before its destruction by the Portuguese, Korlai is described by 
Do Couto (1602) as a great fortre.ss as strong as any in the world®. 

On the inland side, wliere alone it was open to a land attack, from 
the sea to the river it was protected by a ditch crossed by a wooden 
drawbridge. Within the ditch was a high strong w'all relieved by 
two great bastions, with a bronze lion betw'een them bearing the 
words ‘None passes me but flies’. Within the wall, about halfway 
up the hill side, ran a second bastioned line of walls, and, on the 
hill top, rose a great strong tower, the Castle of Resistance. From 
the highest point of the castle looked down a bronze eagle with 
outstretched wings and the motto ‘None passes me but flies’. On 
the north point within the onT©r wall was another great bastion. 

Inside the walls were some good houses, a deep cistern of dressed 
stone, and several magazines. The whole was defended by 
seventy great guns, and had a garrison of 8,000 horse and foot, 
among them many noble Moors, quartered outside the walls in 
rich gay,tents. Close to the camp was a market with 1,000 people, 
all engaged in trade with great store of stuffs, money, and mer¬ 
chandise. 

The Portuguese do not seem to have allowed the fortress to re¬ 
main long dismantled. In 1623 Della Valle described the Ceul 
rock as, on the tight, crowned by a Musalman fort, which the 
Portugue.se had greatly strengthened. Formerly, he adds, the 
Nizam Shah had fortified Korlai fort and another hill a little in¬ 
land, and greatly annoyed Portuguese Ceul, preventing ships from 
entering the river*. In 1634, Antonio Bocarro, the successor of 
Diogo do Couto as king’s chronicler, described the Morro or Hill 
of Ceul as lying on the right hand on entering the Ceul river. 

The hill was about 720 feet (150 brasses) high®. To the we't and 
north lay the sea, to the east the river, and to the south the main¬ 
land. On the south, west, and east the sides wfere very steep ; the 
hill could be climbed only from the north. At the north point, 
on the level of the sea was an outwork or cuiras called Santa Cruce 
or Holy Cross. It had side walls nine feet or twelve palms high 
a watch-house and ammunition tower, and it had room for ten 
pieces of artillery. In 1634, there were five pieces in the 


* • AccordinK to Ferishta (Briggs, III. 286) 12,000 Musalmans were killed. The 
very smill P^tuguege loss is partly explained by their custom of recording no deaths 
but those of Europeans. See—AhmadnaRaichi Niram .hahi'Kunte F. N. pp. 278- 

* See inscription below. I'hevenot (1666, Voyages. V. 248) speaks of the 
harbour being defended by a strong citadel on the top of a hill called Morro de 


. Accotmt is from a translation of Do Couto (Decade II. Cap. 30) nubh\hed 

by Mr. Naime, C. S., in the Indian Antiquary, III. 181. 

4. Viaggi di pietro Della Valle. Venice 1667, part III, 133-136. 

5. Even taking the brasse as a yard, not a fathom, the height is excessive. 
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CHAPTER 19. Santa Cruce redoubt, a colubrina or calverine of gun- 
pia^s metal able to throw an iron ball of fifty pounds, a half colubrina 

Koklai, of gun-metal able to throw a sixteen-pound iron ball, a half camel 

of gun-metal, and an iron sakre able ‘to throw an eight-pound iron 
ball. Of the fifth piece no details are given. The outwork was 
manned by twenty soldiers and two bombardiers. 

From the Santa Cruce outwork the hill rose southward, as if by 
a number of steps, the crest of the ridge being flanked by walls. 
About 500 paces from the Santa Cruce was a watch-tower or cava- 
leiro, about fifteen feet (about twenty palms) lijgh, with a terrace- 
roof suitable for musketeers. If armed with heavy guns this tower 
would command Santa Cruce ; but the only gun was a falcon, 
which threw a shot of about four pounds. From this bastion the 
flanking walls about thirty feet (forty palms) apart, led up the hill 
800 paces to the towers of Sam Thiago and Sam Francisco Xaviers 
terrace-roofed bastions, one over the sea face, the other over the 
river face. Each had a falcon and room enough to work heavy 
artillery. Above these towers the hill rose, still between flanking 
walls, to another cross wall with a tower of Sam Philippe and Sam 
Thiago. Inside of this defence, by steps and sharp ascents, the 
ridge rose to the hill-top which was from twenty-five to thirty paces 
broad and about 300 paces long. The top of the hill was surround¬ 
ed by a wall from eight to fifteen feet (ten to twenty palms) high, 
accordnig. to the nature of the ground. To the south the wall was 
closed by two acute, triangles, called Scissors in military phrase, 
and commonly known as Hare’s Ears. The inside height of the 
wall varied from three feet four inches to five feet (four to six 
palms). The only guns on the hill-top were three falcons, because 
the hill sides were so steep that, to reach the foot of the wall was a 
work -of great dilTiculty. The chief defence was a number of 
stones ready to be hurled from the wall, and so numerous that, if 
they were set rolling nothing could remain unhurt to the very end 
of the sea beach. On the hill-top were some houses close to the 
wall. One with a verandah was the captain’s house, a second was 
an ammunition and food store, and a third was the magazine for 
the city of Ceul. In the fort was a rain water cistern sufficient for 
the use of the garrison. There was also a church whose chapel 
had stone walls and a tiled roof, but whose body had an inner 
roof of palm leaf matting and an outer roof of thatch. Every 
Sunday and holiday a priest came to the chapel to say mass, being 
paid 15 annas (5 larincs) for each visit. A boat with a captain 
and six sailors was kept to run between Korlai and Ceul*. The 
Morro garrison included a captain, a constable and fifty men. The 
cost ol the fort garrison was Rs. 2,150 (Xeraphins 3,426) a year, and 
Rs. 9.S0 (Xeraphins 1,513) more lor powder and guns, repairs, and 
masses. The fort was of great value to the Portuguese as it com¬ 
manded the mouth of the river, and as, in the hands of an enemy, 
it might greatly annoy Ccul. Moreover, it was a place in which in 

* The hire of the boat was Rs. (Xeraphins 3) a, month. Each of the men was 
paid 13 am. (5/armc-j) a month and a niaund of rice and the captain got twice as 
much aa the men. 
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an emergency the people of Ceul might take shelter’. In 1728, the 
Morro or Korlai Fort is described as an admirable piece, protected 
on both sides, from the top to the sea, by admirable breastworks 
with seven bastions and one watch-tower. The fort was garrison¬ 
ed by 130 soldiers and a constable and two artillerymen from Ceul. 
There were thirty-two to twenty-four pounder cannon, five of which 
were damaged and one was useless*. After the capture of Bassein 
by the Marathas in 17.?9 the Portuguese power withdrew from 
Kolaba and with it the fort passed into the hands of the Marathas. 

’^The fort is 2,828 feet long, and its average breadth is eighty-nine 
feet. The enclosing wall was 5'3" high and was loopholed into 
305 battlements for musketry. It is entered by eleven gates, of 
which four are outer and seven are inner. Except the outer wall 
on the eastern slope, the fort is in good repair. At the north 
point, within a pistol-shot of the chief channel, is the water battery 
named Santa Cruz. . Inside of the walls is a level space, from 
which the hill rises gently, the slope being divided into three en¬ 
closures by two lines of bastioned fortifications that cross from 
wall to wall. The top of the hill is bastioned and surrounded by 
a parapet. It has a large rain-water cistern with three mouths, 
each one foot wide, and the ruins of the magazine and the chapel 
which is now a roofless cattle-pen. Each of the seven bastions 
bears the name of the saint, those of Sam Thiago, Sam Francisco 
Xavier, Sam Pedro, Sam Ignacio, and Sam Philippe may still be 
read. There are three Portuguese inscriptions. 

This castle was commanded to be built by the Portuguese viceroy 
D, Felippe Mascarenhas in November of the year 1646, Fernao 
Miranda Henriques being captain of Ceul, and was finished in 
May 1680, Chrisrovao d Abreu d’ Azevedo being Captain of this fort*. 

Over the inscription, surmounted by a cross was a coat of arms 
with a shield, the Portuguese stars [quinas) in the centre, and 
seven castles round. The other inscriptions, one over the chief 
entrance, the other over an altar in the chapel, arc worn and 
unreadable. 

During the Maratha rule (1739-1818), they bore Maruihi names 
and old shrines and temples came to he revived*. 

‘ O Chron. de Tis. IV. 3-5. The details of the cost were : a captain, appointed 
by the kinp and paid reh 60,000 that is Xs. 200 or Rs. 125 ; a constable of the foit on 
reis 50,000, that is Xs. 116 or Rs. 72. Of the garrison of fifty men, forty got pay at 
the rate of X.s. 10 (Rs. 6 J) and one tango (ans. 21) a quarter with food worth 8 larinet 
Rs. II a month ; that is a total cost of Xa. 2772 or Rs. 1,780. The ten other men 
larines-S a month each or Xs. 288 or Rs. 186 a year. The original amounts in rets, 
larines and Xerophins have been turned into rupees on the basis of 1000 reis —Rs. 2-2-4, 
larine='i as., and I Xsraphin= 10 OJ. 3 pS. Compare O Chron.de ''J'is. IV. 5. 

2 O Chron. de Tis. I. 35, 59. 

3 The Portuguese runs; (1) EAST CASTETO MANDO V. FAZER; (2) 
OVIZORT. DA INDIA Do FELIPHE ; (3) MZSEDNOV ERODE 1646 ANOS 9 
(4) SENDOCAPITACDE CHAVT,. FELTPITERNAO DE MIRANDA E RIQEAS; 
EA : (6) CABOV SENE MAIO DE 1680 SENDO ; (7) CAPITAO DE SRPRACRIS 
TOVAO ; (8) DABREV DAZEVDO. The numbers 1—8 represent the lines of the 
original inscription. 

4 , The Marathi names of the seven bastions are Pusati, Ganesh, Pashchim (west) 
Devi, Chauburji, Ram and Pan. All of the following Hindu buildings are rooflless; 
Ganapati’s temple, twenty-two feet long and nineteen feet broad ; Maniradevi’s 
temple, seventy feet long and thirty feet broad. The image of The Manjra goddess 
was taken to the village of Korlai by the Native Christians. Havildar’s Sadar, twenty- 
two feet long and sixteen feet broad ; Vedikadevi’s temple, twenty-one feet long and 
sixteen feet broad ; the intage of this goddess has also been taken to Korlai. 
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There are two villages below the fort, a Hindu village chiefly of 
Kojls, and a Portuguese Christian settlement. Behind the village 
are the walls of dilapidated church of Nossa Senhora de Carmel. 
Let into the vicarage wall is a stone lion in relief. It is said to 
have been brought from the fort and may perhaps be the lion 
mentioned in Do Couto’s account’. 


Kotaligad Fort {T. Karjat) about 160 yards long by sixty wide, is 
in Peth village (p. 192; RS. Ncral, 20 m.) fourteen miles north-east 
of Karjat and twelve cast of Ncral. The village of Peth stands on 
a high but not extensive tableland, a projecting tongue of the 
Sahyadris, out of which rises a towering rock in shape like Funnel 
Hill. The fort is huilt on the top of this funnel. I'he ascent to 
the tableland is exceedingly steep, and, in many places, exposed 
to fire from the fort guns. The upper fort guards the Kauldcd 
and Nakinda passes, and commands a view of the Kulambi pass, 
thougii too far off to defend it. It is so difficult of access that a 
few men could hold it against any force. Below the rock is a 
small redoubt, a gateway, and some works in poor repair. There 
are one or two water cisterns which hold water. 


In November 1817 the fort was taken for the Pe4va by a chief 
named Bapurav Lambia. But a month later (December 30) it was 
retaken by Captain Brooks without loss'-*. In 1862 it was in good 
order and had available supplies of food and water. In 1880 there 
were three walls and gateways to the fort, and a steep staircase cut 
out of the rock and in places tunnelled through it. Near the top 
is an old cave with fine pillars like those at Pulu Sonale. Two old 
guns about five feet long, and a fine bronze mortar and iron 
cannon ball lie about the lower fort. There is a temple of Devi 
near the entrance. A person from the Peth village regularly 
worships the deity. 


Kuda (T. Mangahv 1.8”55' N. 73°35' E ; P. 673 ; RS. Mumbra 96 
m.) is a small village, thirteen miles north-west of Mangahv, and 
about tw'O miles east of the north-east arm of the Rajpurl creek’. 
It is remarkable for a group of twenty-six Buddhist caves and eleven 
cisterns, from 150 to 200 feet above sea level, cut in the side of a hill 
which is about 250 feet high. The caves face south-west and arc all 
within 200 yards, in two lines, caves I-XV below and caves XVI- 
XXVI about forty feet higher. The caves command a beautiful 
view. In front is the Rajpurl creek, like a mountain lake some 
five miles wide, shut in by hills from 200 to 600 feet high, its centre 
adorned by a rocky islet. From the hill top may be seen the forts 
of Tala to the east and of Ghosala to the north. These caves for 
years braved the onslaught of rain and the gales rushing from the 
open sea, resulting in erasing the inscriptions at some and figures 
at other places. Some inscriptions, however, being less exposed 
have stood through the weather and time, and are still legible. 


‘ Mr, W. F. Sinclair, C, S. see above p. 831. 

* Asiatic Journal, VI. 96; Naime’s Konkan, l|3. 

3 This account of the Kuda caves is prepared from Dr. Burgess's pote Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of Western India, Separate Pamphlet, X.3-21 ; Cave Temples of 
India 204—209 ; and Arch. Survey of Western India, IV, 12—17. 
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The caves arc plain, cave VI being the only one with sculptures. 

The rest are much alike except in size. Five of them, one unfinish¬ 
ed, are caityas or temple-cavcvS containing the sacred relic-shrine or 
daghoba; the other twenty-one are dwelling-caves, or lenis as they 
are called in the inscriptions. These lenis generally consist of a 
verandah with a door and window in its back wall, opening into a 
cell, or chamber with cells, having rock-cut benches for the monks 
to sleep on. The doors are almost all grooved for wooden frames, 
a sign that the caves were once used to live in. The walls of 
almost all the caves were plastered with earth and ricc-chaff, and 
several of them have remains of painting. Many have inscrip¬ 
tions, the sixth cave having as many as .six. Five, all in the sixth 
cave, belong to the fifth or sixth century after Christ. The rest 
are in letters of about the first century before Christ, and record 
the names of the giver and the nature of the gift, whether a cave, 
a cistern, or both. 

Cave I, now used as a cattle-shed, is the lowest down and farthest Coves J-IJJ. 
to the north. In front is a verandah (22'x 7'), with two broken 
eight-sided pillars and square pilasters, with an up-pointing and a 
down-pointing crescent or pair of horns separated by a block of 
stone, a common ornament in the earlier (B. C. 100-A. D. 200) 

Kanheri and other Western India caves. In the left end of the 
veranda is a cell seven feet .square with a bench or bed in a recess 
in the right wall. A door seven feet wide, with sockets for door 
posts, leads from the verandah into the hall, which is twenty-two 
feet square with two eight-sided pillars at the back standing on a 
low bench. These pillars, one of which is broken, separate the hall 
from the antechamber of the shrine, which is twentv-three feet 
broad and seven feet three inches deep, with a bench at the ends 
and running along the hack wall to the .shrine door. The walls of 
the antechamber have remains of plaster. The shrine is about 
fifteen feet wide and fourteen feet six inches deep, with a plain 
relic-shrine in the centre reaching to the roof. 

Over the door of the cell, at the left end of the verandah, an ins¬ 
cription in two lines stretches along the back as far as the central 
door. It is deeply cut on a smooth surface and very distinct; the 
upper line seems complete but some letters are wanting at the end 
of the second line, where the wall is broken away. It has been 
translated: 

This cave is the meritorious gift of Sivabhuti, the son of 
Sulasadata and Utaradata and writer to Mahabhoja Mandaya^ 
Khandapalita, son of Mahabhoja Sadagiri Vijaya’ together with 
his wife Nanda’. 

s Dr. Burf^css remarks ; ‘Mandava may be either the Sanskrit Mandavya or 
Mandapa. In the first case the enithel would characterise Khandapalita as a mem¬ 
ber of a Brahmanical gotra or stock ; in the second it might indicate that he was lord 
of a town called Mandapa. This latter seems the preferable explanation as Mandapa 
is a common name for towns all over India, and three small villages called Madad or 
Mandadh, that is probably Mandapagadh lie close to Kuda. Moreover there are 
places called Bag-Mandala and Kol-Mandalaor Mandananearthemouth of the Savitri 
or Banakot river, which appear to correspond to the Mandahad of Barbosa; and a 
little to the south of the same river are Mandangadh and Mafidivali. (All the same, 
the probability, of Mandava being original Mandavya,.the gotra of the family capnot 
be ruled out.) 
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CHAPTER 19. Cave II, on the same level and close to cave I, has a small court 
places front. The verandah has a door and a large open window and 

Kuda Cat^. a bench in a recess at the left end. Behind, to the right, is a cell 

Cave IJ. with a stone bench on the left. Both doors have sockets from 

wooden frames, and there are traces of plaster on the walls of the 
outer room. 

Cave 111. Cave III is close to and one foot lower than cave II, and like it, 
it has a small front court. On the left outside wall is a fragment 
of an inscription, being the ends of two lines deeply cut on a 
rough surface ; the rest has peeled off. The fragment is: 

‘The cave of.bhuri, perhaps Sivabhuti.’ 

CaveIV. Cave IV is about four yards to the right.of cave III and ten feet 
higher. There is front court with side benches and broken steps 
leading to the verandah. The verandah has two eight-sided pillars 
with square bases and two ornamented pilasters. A low thin para¬ 
pet, with the rail pattern outside, runs between the pillars and the 
side pilasters. At the back of the verandah a large central door 
with a window on each side, leads to a hall (34^4' x 33yi') which is 
one foot six inches higher than the verandah. It is plain and has 
a bench along the back and side walls. In the back wall are the 
beginnings of three recesses with square pillars between them. 
CaveV. Cave V, close to cave IV and six feet lower, is large and plain, 

and has traces of plaster on the walls and ceiling. In front is a 
court with a cistern of good water in a recess in the left. The 
verandah has one square pillar to the right of the centre and a 
pilaster at the left side. At the right end of the verandah is a recess 
with a bench. Behind the verandah, at the left end, is a small 
open room, with a bench on the right side; behind this is a cell 
with a bench at the back, and to the left of this is another inner 
cell with a bench on the right. In the right end of the back wall 
of the verandah a door leads into another cell, with a very small 
room beyond it, having a recess in the back wall. There arc three 
inscriptions in this cave. One is above and to the right-hand of 
the recess in front court. It has been cut moderately deep on a 
rough surface, and is much weather-worn, many of the letters 
being very uncertain. In the second line may be read: 

'^e charitable gift of two (2) cisterns’. 

The svastika or cross is carved at the end of the inscription. 
The second inscription is on the opposite or right-hand wall. It 
was deeply cut, but is so weather-worn that only a few letters at 
the ends of five lines can be read. In the middle of the first line 
there is a space for four letters. The name of one of the givens in 
the third line is lost. He was an ascetic and disciple of the revered 
elder Thera Sivadata, and the other donor was Satimita, a female 
disciple. In the left end of the verandah is the third inscription. 
It is in six lines, on a decaying surface, but only three letters are 
much injured. It has been translated: 

‘To the Perfect 1 A cave and cistern, the charitable gift of the 
female ascetic: Padumanika’^, daughter of Na’ganika’ the ascetic 
the sister’s daughter of Thera Bhadanta Pa’timita and Bhadanta. 
A ‘gimita’, and of her (Padumanika’s) female disciples Bodhi 
and Asa’lhamita*. 
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Cave VI. Close to cave V and three feet lower, cave VI has a CHAPTER 19. 
front court with the head and forelegs of a standing elephant, pia^a 
eleven feet high, projecting from each side wall. The right elep- Kuda Catos. 
hant is completely gone, and the trunk and tusks of the left elep- Cave VI. 
hant are broken. On the front of the cave, behind the left elep¬ 
hant, is a sculptured figure of Buddha, eighteen inches high, seat¬ 
ed on a throne with his feet on a lotus, over a wheel with three 
deer on each side, and upheld by Naga figures with others below. 

At each side of Buddha a fly-whisk bearer stands on a lotus, the 
left bearer being Avalokite^vara, who holds a lotus stem with his 
left arm. Two demigods or vidyddharas hold a crown over 
Buddha’s head, and above the crown is a segmental arch support¬ 
ed by alligators on each side, and two flying figures above it. 

Beneath, to the left, is a faintly cut and much decayed inscription 
of a later date than the preceding inscriptions, and in Sanskrt. In 
the beginning is ‘This meritorious gift’, and then ‘The honourable 
tranquilliser of the Saiigha.’ The rest cannot be read. 

The steps leading to the verandah are completely broken. The 
verandah has two eight-sided pillars with square bases and square 
pilasters. Between the pillars and pilasters is a thin parapet w'all, 
the outside ornamented with the rail pattern, and with a bench 
on the inside as on cave III at Nasik, which belongs to about the 
same time. On the left pilasters is a Buddha, seated cross-legged 
on a cushion one foot one inch high with a fly-whisk bearer on 
each side standing on a lotus ; the left bearer, Avalokitesvara, 
holds a lotus stem with his left arm. Above is. a segmental arch 
with heavenly choristers on each side. The cushion rests on a 
high fout-footed stool or table, between the legs of which is a lotus 
with a deer on each side of its. stem. The legs of the seat stand 
on the ornament or semicircular moulding at the bottom of the 
pilaster, which contains an in.scription, and outside of the lower 
end of each leg is a small kneeling figure with joined hands. The 
inscription which is in four lines and four letters in a fifth line, is 
faintly cut and indistinct. It has been translated; 

‘Tliis is the meritorious gift of the female Sa’kya worshipper 

Vya’ghraka’. May its benefit be for the attainment of supreme 

knowledge first by her father and mother arid then by the whole 

feeling world.' 

On the inner side of this pilaster, the upper group of sculpture 
consists of an eight-inch Buddha seated cross-legged, with a stand¬ 
ing fly-whisk bearer on either hand. The lower group has a simi¬ 
lar Buddha, eleven inches high, on a lotus, with two standing fly- 
whisk bearers, the left one being Padmapdni. Under each side of 
lotus is a kneeling figure with joined hands. 

On the face of the right pilaster, near the top, are two eight-inch 
Buddhas seated on cushions, separated by a pillar, and with a 
kneeling figure in the outer lower corner of each compartment. 

Below these is a thirteen inch Buddha, seated on a lion-throne, 
with his feet on a lotus and two fly-whisk bearers, one holding a 
lotus as before and each standing on a lotus. Overhead is a triple 
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In the left end of the verandah is an inscription of seven lines 
beautifully cut on a smooth surface and perfect. It is in much 
older letters than the other inscriptions in this cave, and is in the 
Pali language. It has been tran.slated: 

‘The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by Sivama, younger 
than the Writer Sivabhuti, among the full-brothers, sons of 
Sulasadata and (his wife) Utaradata, and servants of 
Maha’bhoja Mandava Khandapa’lita, the son of Maha'bhoja 
Sadageri Vijaya’, with the rock carving by Sivarna’s wife 
Vijaya and his sons Sulasadata, Sivapalita, Sivadata, and Sapila ; 
and the pillars by his daughters Sapa, Sivapa’lita, Sivadata’, and 
Sulasadatah 

In the back wall of the verandah, a central door and two large 
windows lighten the large square hall, which has a bench round 
both sides and the back. The back halves of each side wall of this 

' ‘This inscription’, says Dr. Buhler, ‘gives us a peep into the Bauddha social 
and religious life of perhaps a century before the Christian era. Skandapalita is a 
Mahahhoja or Konkan chief, in whose service are the sons of one Sulasadata, namely, 
Shivabhutia, who is a lekhaka or writer, his younger brother Shivama, and four of 
Shivama’s sons. They all bear names such as would be found anaong the Shaiva sect 
showing that though they or their ancestors may have been converts to Buddhism, 
they did not as Buddhists feel bound to abjure all connections with the popular 
beliefs. One of them bears the name Sarpila, from sarpa a snake ; probably point¬ 
ing to serpent worship, which was not inconsistent with his being a Sliaiva. Shiva- 
bhuti constructed cave I for the use of the Bauddha monks, and perhaps also cave 
III. Shivama emulating the religious munificence of his elder brother, sets about 
the construction of cave VI, and his wife and sons join him and share the expense 
and the merit. The prominence of the names of mothers and wives indica'es that 
in ancient India women enjoyed a much more public aid honoured place than they 
have done for centurie-s past; and this is in accordance with allusions to women in 
Sanskrit and Pali literature. Here the Mahabhoja’s mother named V^ijaya, pro¬ 
bably of the Sadakara or Sadagaira family, is chronicled. Shivasarman’s wife is also 
called V’ijaya, and she, with their sons, undertake the sculptured work, the two pairs 
of figures on the back wall and the front portions of the two elephants at the ends 
of the facade, for those alone are coeval with the cave. This is not all. A share of the 
work is allotted to Shivama’s four daughte s-in-law, for it seems more likely that they 
should be here called by the names of their husbands than that Shivabhuti should have 
four daughters called by feminine names corresponding to those of his four sons. 
These women bear the expense of two plain octagonal pillars in the back of the hall, 
and other two in the verandah, with perhaps also the two pilasters. This family thus 
share among them the expense of a Bauddha chapel, plain but commodious, and one 
of the la’^gest among the Kuda caves.’ 

‘The other inscriptions in this cave are in a much later character (5th, 6th century) 
and in the Sanskrit language, and explain to us the origin of the other sculptures. 
That they are in Sanskrit is sufficient proof that they were carved by members of the 
Mahayana sect and are contemporary with tne sculptures which belong to their 
mythology.' Arch. Sur. of Western India, IV. 13-14. 


tiara carried by two demigods or vidyadharas-, with an alligator 
canopy or makara torana above, and four demigods or vidyddharas, 
carrying festoons above the arch. Below the lotuses, on the left 
side of the stem of the central lotus, is a couched deer with a man 
kneeling behind it and presenting some offering. Behind him a 
Woman kneels with joined hands. On the right side are corres¬ 
ponding figures. Below these are mouldings, and in a panel, three 
deer, and on the bottom semicircle, an inscription in three lines, 
faintly cut and imperfect at the ends. It has been translated: 

‘This is the meritoriou.s gift of the Sa’yka friar.May 

its benefit he for the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by 
his father and mother and then by the whole feeling world’. 
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room have sculptures, which, like those already described, are 
additions of about the fifth or sixth century. On the left side wall 
are (!) at the top, four nine inch Buddhas seated cross-legged in 
the meditating position or jndnamudrd, each in separate compart¬ 
ments. Under these are two groups, separated by a pilaster, each 
consisting of a thirteen-inch Buddha on a lion-throne with his feet 
on a lotus and fly-whisk bearers as before; a crown borne over his 
head by demigods or Vidyadharas, and an alligator canopy as 
before, with four demigods carrying garlands. Below the lotuses 
are two deer and ten kneeling figures, four to the left and six to 
the right. Below these arc mouldings with two deer and the 
fame-face or kirtimukh in alternate panels; (2) A twenty-eight 
inch Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus, with two fly-whisk 
bearers, the left bearer holding his clothes in his left hand, and the 
right bearer holding a lotus stem with his left hand. Overhead 
is a plain arch with a kneeling demigod on each side, the left one 
holding some object and the right one a flower or fruit. Under 
the demigods the stem of the central lotus is upheld by two Naga 
figures cut off at mid-height, with five kneeling figures two to the 
left and three to the right: (3) Above is a relic-shrine or daghoba 
in bas-relief; below the relic-shrine is a fifteen-inch Buddha in the 
meditating position jtidnamudrd, on lotus, with a standing fly- 
whisk bearer to the right. All three groups have remains of 
paint. 

On the right wall beginning from the left are: a two feet six 
inch Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus, with the usu^l fly- 
whisk bearers on each side standing on lotuses. Overhead is a 
plain arch with a demigod on each side carrying a festoon. Below 
the arch, the central lotus stem is supported by two Naga figures 
each on one knee, with a kneeling Naga woman behind, and on 
the left another kneeling woman with a man kneeling behind her 
Below the three, on the left, is an inscription in five lines pretry 
distinctly cut, on a smooth surface, in characters of about the fifth 
or sixth century and in the Sanskrit language. It has been trans¬ 
lated : 

‘Thi.s is the meritorious gift of the Sa’kya friar Buddhasingha. 
May the merit it be for the attainment of Supreme knowledge 
by father, mother, and Shtaa’rka (lord), and then by the whole 
feeling world.’ 

After this inscription comes the second group of sculpture, the 
same as the last as far as the Naga women. Between the left 
Naga woman and left fly-flapper is a faintly cut inscription, con¬ 
tinued between the right-hand figures. It has been translated; 

‘This (image) Ls the meritorious gift of the Sa’kya friar San- 
^hadava, and the Chendina field is given for the expense of 
lights to Buddha. Who cuts of (this grant) is guilty of the five 
great sins.’ 

Under the left Naga woman a kneeling figure offers a lotus bud; 
behind the right Naga woman is another kneeling figure: and 
below it a woman. In the third group, the central figure is a 
Buddha one foot seven inches high, the same as the first Buddha 
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CHAPTER 19. down to the lotuses; below, the Nagas appear to have torn up the 
pia^ lotus stem and are bearing it aloft, the Naga women kneeling 

Kuda Catos. behind as in the other group. On each side, under the Naga 

Cave VI. woman, two kneeling figures look upwards. 

At the back of the hall a low screen wall supports two eight- 
sided pillars and pilasters with double crescent ornaments. An 
entrance between them leads to the ante-chamber of the shrine, 
and a low parapet or rail behind the bench is carved with animals. 
Beginning from the left, the right side of this carved rail has a 
mythical lion or Sdrdula driven by a dwarf who holds its tail; then, 
a maned tiger with a dwarf holding its tail and brandishing a club; 
then a dwarf-driven bull; and lastly a tiger. On the left side are 
a tiger, whose tail is held by a dwarf; then an elephant; then an 
animal whose face is broken, probably a stag looking back and last 
a tiger whose tail is held by a dwarf. 

On the return of the back wall which meets this carved rail, are, 
on each side, two male and female figures, like the figures on the 
front screens in the temple caves at Kanhcri and Karla. In the 
left corner are two standing figures, a roan five feet four inches 
high, and a woman, five feet two inches high including their head¬ 
dresses, with at the right lower corner, a boy holding the woman's 
foot as if shampooing it. The man wears a high head-dress, ear¬ 
rings wristlets and armlets a waist-cloth and waistband, its end 
hanging over his right thigh. His right hand is raised and his 
left rests on liis left hip. The woman wears a curious roundish 
head-dress and large earrings, a pair of heavy anklets on each leg, 
an armlet and wristlet on her left arm, and a wristlet on 
her right arm. Her right hand rests on her right hip, and 
her left hand is laid on the boy's head. The hoy has no ornaments 
and seems to be a servant. In the right pair of figures the man is 
five feet four inches and the woman five feet high. The man 
stands to the right of the woman. He wears a curious high head- 
dre.ss in eight folds, earrings, wristlets, and armlets apparently of 
round beads. He wears a waistclorh, its end hanging between his 
legs and showing a highly ornamented border, and a waistband 
whose end hangs along his right leg and also shows a rich border. 
His left band rests on his left hip and his right hand is raised above 
his head, the finger next the thumb being held up and the 
thumb and the three other fingers closed. The woman wears a 
rich headdress like an inverted English hat with flowing drapery 
below it. Bctw'ecn the bottom of the headdress and the woman’s 
brow are tw'o hands, the upper like a roll of plaited hair, the lower 
like an ornamented fillet, which ends over her right ear in a metal 
disc with four pendants. The right hand is raised shoulder high 
and holds three lotus stalks, whose flowers rise high over her head. 
She has no ornaments on her arms or neck, but heavy earrings, 
a waistband of metal discs, and on each leg a pair of heavy anklets, 
the lower one somewhat flat. A band of cloth is fastened round 
the wajstbclt in front and falls between the legs. 

The floor of the antechamber of the shrine is level with the top 
of the bench in the hall, and had benches on the inner sides of 
the parapets. At the left end is a cell with a bench on the right 
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side, and above the bench is a hole, eighteen inches square, giving 
entrance, into a smaller cell filled with stones and rubbish. A 
doorway about nine feet wide leads into die shrine in which is a 
plain relic-shrine or daghohd reaching to near the roof, and joined 
to the roof by the staff of the umbrella which is carved on the 
rock above. There are traces of plaster and painting on all the 
walls, roofs, and columns of this cave. 

Cave VII is close to cave VI and five feet higher. There is a 
cistern to the right of the entrance. Tlie cave has a plain front 
court with steps leading to the entrance at the left end of the 
verandah. The verandah has two eight-sided columns with square 
bases and square pilasters with the usual double-crescent orna 
ment. Between the pillars is a thin plain parapet with a .seat 
inside. A door in the back of the verandah to the right, leads into 
a cell with a stone bench along the left wall. The walls have 
traces of plaster and the door has sockets for a wooden frame. In 
the right end of the verandah is a bench in a recess. 

On the left end wall is an inscription in four lines, very deeply 
and clearly cut on a smooth siurfacc, and entire. It has been 
translated: 

The meritorious gift of a cave by the physician Somadeva, 
the son of Ma’makavejiya physician and wor.shippcr Isirakhits, 
and, his (Somadeva’s) sons Na’ga, Isirakhlta, and Sivaghosa, and 
daughters Isipalita, Pusa, Dhamma, and Sapa'. 

Just beyond the cistern outside of this cave is another cistern, 
dry and broken, with, on the back of the recess, an inscription 
deeply cut but much weatherworn. The latter halves of the first 
two lines are distinct; the third letter in the second line was 
probably pu, and the fifth ku, and in the next line the first syllabic 
must liave been mam. The inscription has been translated ; 

‘The meritorious gift of MSndava Kumara, the chief of the 
Mandavas.’ 

Cave VIII is just beyond the second cistern of cave VII, and 
three feet lower. It is an oblong chamber, with a door near the 
right end and a window to the left, which are now broken into 
one. At the left end is a stone bench. A door in the back 
towards the right leads into a cell which has a bench in a short 
recess on the left. Half the length of this bench has been cut to 
a depth of one foot seven inches, leaving a front three inches 
thick, and fitted for receiving a trap lid three inches thick which 
would complete the bench and form a box one foot nine inches 
square and one foot four inches deep. 

Cave IX is close to cave VIII and six feet higher. Entering 
from the left side of the Court is a cell with a l^nch along the 
back ; the front wall is nearly gone, but it had a window to the 
right of the door. In the right wall a window and door lead into 
the verandah, which has two eight-sided columns with cushion 
bases and capitals and a plain eight-jided pilaster. A large door 
at the back, with sockets for a wooden framework leads into a 
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chamber with a plain relic-shrine or ddghobd, whose top reaches 
the roof. The walls have traces of plaster. At the ri^ht end of 
the verandah deeply cut on a smooth panel, is an inscription, 
which has been translated: 

‘The meritorious gift of a Cetiyaghara (Sk. Caityagrha, or 
house for a relic-shrine) by Bhyila’, a Brahmani, wife of the 
Brahmana Upasaka Ayitilu. 

Cave X is close to cave IX and five feet lower. It has a small 
front court, with a broken door to the right and a large window' 
to the left of the door. The pillars of windows are broken, pull¬ 
ing the overhead structure, to the ground. Inside, an oblong 
chamber opens to the right into a cell, with a stone bench at the 
back. Over the window is an inscription deeply cut on a rough 
surface. It has been translated: 

The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by Sivapirita, 
gardener, son of the gardener Vadhuka*. 

Cave XI is close to cave X and two feet lower. It consists of an 
open verandah, the right and back walls of which are mostly broken. 
In the back wall were a door and window, the door leading into 
an oblong room with a bench along the back wall, now much 
destroyed. On the right end wall of the verandah is an inscription 
deeply cut on a smooth panel, part of which is brokem. The giver 
was the daughter of a chief or Mahabhoja of the family or town 
of Mandava. To the right of the verandah is another large plain, 
open chamber. 

Cave XIl is close to cave XI and on the same level. The 
verandah is nearly gone except a stone bench at the right end. The 
door into the room behind has sockets for a wooden door-post, and 
to the left of the door is a large window, partly broken. The 
inner room has a bench along the back wall. Over the recess above 
the verandah bench and partly on the back wall is an inscription, 
cut on a rough surface and distinct, but injured at the end of the 
lines. It has been translated: 

‘The dwelling-cave of Goyamma’, the daughter of Hala, the 
royal minister. 

At the beginning of this inscription is an odd representation of 
lion. 

Cave XIII i.s close to cave XII and two feet higher. It has an 
open verandah with a short bench at the right end, and steps lead¬ 
ing down in front from that end. In the back wall of the verandah 
is a door and a window to its left. The door leads into a square 
chamber with a back. Over the window in the back wall of the 
verandah is an inscription badly rut on a rough surface. It has 
been translated : 

‘The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by Vijayanika' 
daughter of Mahiibhoja Sadakara Sudamsans. 
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Cave XIV is close to and on the same level with cave XIII. It is 
similar in plan. On the left end wall and round the back over the 
window is an inscription lightly cut on a smooth panel, but dis¬ 
tinct. It has been translated: 

'The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by Mahika of Karaha- 
kada\ blacksmith {lohakdra)! 

About five feet further is a large open cistern still holding water. 
On the back of its recess, deeply cut on a rough surface, is a 
weather-worn and indistinct inscription which has been translated: 

‘Of the merchant Vasula.a bathing cistern”’ 

About twenty feet from cave XIV is a small recess, apparently 
a cistern, nearly filled with earth and roots, with an inscription 
on the back of it, cut on a very rough weather-worn surface. About 
twenty-five feet further is a cell-like recess nearly filled with earth 
and boulders. 

Cave XV is about fifty-five yards beyond cave XIV and twenty 
feet higher. It is a temple cave. In front is the verandah with four 
plain eight-sided pillars, one of which is broken; at the ends are 
square pilasters with the usual double-crescent ornament. At each 
end of the verandah is a cell with a bench along the back. A wide 
doorway in the middle of the back wall of the verandah leads into 
the shrine which has a plain relic-shrine or daghohd the top of 
which is against the roof. There are traces of plaster on the walls 
and roof and of painting on the columns. On the left end of the 
back wall, over the left cell door and below the roof, is an inscrip¬ 
tion in one long line. It is deeply cut on a smooth surface, and 
very distinct. It has been translated: 

‘The meritorious gift of a relic-shrine house or Cetiyaghara 
and cell by Ramadata the Adhagachaka, the son of Ahila, when 
Velidata son of Koci was Mahabhoja Mandava; and by his wife 
Vilidata the meritorious gift of a cell.’ 

Caves XVI to XIX are about thirty feet above the level of cave 
XV and between caves XIV and XV, but further back towards the 
top of the hill. They are numbered from left to right as an 
upper range. 

Cave XVI has a cistern with a good water to the left of the 
entrance to the court and another to the right. The court is plain 
with a low bench across the front of the cave which is an oblong 
chamber with door and window and a bench at the left end. A 
door, near the left end of the chamber, leads into a cell with a 
bench along its left wall. There are traces of plaster on the walls 
of the chamber and cell. There are three inscriptions in this cave. 


• Karahakada is the modern Karhad in Satara, a taluka place and a Hindu 
place of pilgrimage, with sixty-three Buddhist caves In its neighbourhood. 

a A bathing cistern is generally a large cistern, where the monks could bathe. 
It is usually open above, with steps leading to the water's edge. 
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One in the back wall of the front, between the door and the 
window, is in six lines, very deeply cut and distinct. It has been 
translated; 

To the Perfect;The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by the 
nun Sapila the female disciple of the revered monk Vijaya, 
with Lihita and Venhuya and her (Sapila’s) female disciple 
Bodhi.’ 


The second inscription is on the back of the recess of the cistern 
to the left of the entrance to the court. It seems to have had 
three lines, but only the last line is distinct. The others have 
peeled off. The last line has been translated:‘and all, of the 
female disciple Bodhi.’ On the back of the recess of the corres¬ 
ponding right hand cistern is the third inscription, deeply cut but 
weather-worn and broken, though fairly distinct. It has been 
translated: 


‘The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Miiguda 
(sa).’ 


Cave XVII is on the same level, and about seven feet to the 
right of the right-hand cistern of cave XVI. It is very like cave 
XVI, except that it has a large window to the left of the door. The 
doorway has no sockets for a wooden framework. The walls have 
traces of plaster. The right end of the verandah is broken into the 
verandah of the next cave. On the back wall of the front chamber, 
close to the ceiling, and to the left of the cell door, is an inscrip¬ 
tion in one line, deeply cut on a smooth but decayed surface. It 
has been translated: 

‘The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Niiga the trader 
and house-holder who.son of Svami.’ 


Cave XVlll is close to, and on the same level as cave XVII, but 
there is no bench of step into the verandah. The door is between 
two large windows and there is a bench at the left end. The cell 
at the back, towards the right end, had a large window which is 
now broken into the door. There was also a bench along the 
back wall Both the doors have sockets for wooden frames and 
there are traces of plaster on the wall^. On the back wall of the 
verandah to the left, and close under the roof, is a deeply cut and 
distinct inscription which has been translated: 

‘The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Vasulanaka the 
merchant.’ 


Cave XIX is close to cave XVIII and a foot and a half higher. 
It has a plain court thirteen feet wide. The verandah, like that of 
cave XVII, is fourteen feet nine inches wide, with, in a recess on 
the right side a bench six feet two inches long by two feet three 
inches broad. 

To the right a door in the back leads into a cell six feet nine 
inches square with, in a recess at the back, a bench four feet eight 
inches long. Both doors have sockets for a wooden framework 
and there are traces of plaster on the walls. 
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Cave XX is about fifty-seven yards to the right of cave XIX and 
ten feet higher. It is rather difficult to get at. The front of the 
verandah and most of the back wall are gone. There is a door in 
the middle of the back wall, and a window to the left of the door 
opens into a small square room. 

Cave XXI is about twenty-seven yards to the right of cave XX 
and five feet higher than cave XIX. The court is plain and the 
verandah has two roughly hewn square pillars. A doorway in the 
middle of the back wall of the verandah leads into an unfinished 
chamber, with a square mass in the centre of the hack wall, which 
was probably intended to be carved into a relic-shrine or daghohd. 
To tne left of the entrance is a filled-up cistern with an inscription 
in two lines on the back of its recess. It has been deeply cut hut 
is weather-worn. It has been translated: 

‘ The meritorious gift of a cistern by the merchant Vasulanaka.’ 

Cave XXII is close to cave XXI and three feet lower. In front 
is a court with a bench to the left. A door to the right and a 
window to the left are now broken into one. Inside is a chamber 
with a bench at the back. Between this cave and cave XXITI is a 
cistern in a recess with good water. 

Cave XXIII is close beyond the cistern and on the same level as 
cave XXII. A central door and two large windows open into an 
outer oblong room. At the back of this oblong room is a nearly 
square room with a door and window and a bench in a recess at 
the back. Over the left window is an inscription in two lines cut 
on a rough surface. It has been translated: 

‘The meritorious gift of a cave by Sivadata, the mother of 

Pusanaka and second*' (wife or daughter) of Vchamita, the 

trader.’ 

Cave XXIV is twelve feet to the right of cave XXIIT and ten feet 
higher. It is similar in plan to cave XXIII; only the front room 
or verandah is broken and the bench in the recess is on the right 
wall of the inner cell. To the right of the door and partly on 
the inner end is a weather-worn and indistinct inscription. It has 
been translated: 

‘From the trader Acaladasa’s son Asalamita, the meritorious 

gift of a cave and a path (?)’. 

Cave XXV is close to cave XXIV and on the same level. The 
front of the verandah is gone. There is a bench at the left end of 
the verandah. In the back wall is a door and a large window 
opening into a chamber with a benched recess at the back. 

Cave XXVI is close to cave XXV, part of the wall between being 
broken. At the right end of the verandah is a bench. In the back 
wall a door and a window open into a small plain chamber. 


* The word in the original i« Bitiyaka (Sk. Dvitiyaka), that is the second, 
probably meaning the wife or second person in the household, possibly the daughter, 
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Kumbaru Point. 


Kurnad. 

Lingana Fort. 


LoilARE, 


Madqad. 


Kumbaru Point (Srivardhan Taluka) bcarinji; south a half cast 
four miles from the Rajpuri creek and sixteen miles north by west 
a half west from Banakor, is the north point of Kumbaru Bay, 
formerly called Comrah. It affords shelter from north-west winds 
to vessels of large size. The point stands out more than a mile 
from the regular coast line and is high and steep. The hills 
overhanging Kumbaru Bay are 800 feet high and heavily wooded. 
At the south end of the bay, near the shore, is a rock on which 
the sea breaks in three fathoms.' 

Kurnad (T. Pen, 18° 3.S' N ; 73° 00' E ; p. 26.^>), is a village near 
Mirya hill in the vicinity of which are to be found stones artisti¬ 
cally cut. The Tank nearby is said to cover under its water many 
broken images. 

Lingana or the Lihg-shaped fort, (T. Mahad) fourteen miles 
north-east of Mahad, abuts on the main line of the Sabyadris half 
way between Rayagad and Torna. The fortified rock is about 2.969 
feet high with an ascent of four miles, the first half easy, the 
.second, steep and difficult. Its rock-cut steps have been completely 
destroyed, and the fort is almost inaccessible. The top of the 
fortified rock is nearly 2,500 square feel. No fortifications or 
buildings remain except some ruins of a grain store and some 
cisterns. Under the Maratbas Lingana was used as a penal settle¬ 
ment in which prisoners were confined in rock dungeons, one 
dungeon being able to hold fifty prisoncr.sc 

Khachimet or Biravadi fort in Rolia was built by SivajI in 16+’8, 
to secure tlie central Koiikan against the attacks of tlie Sidil It 
was taken by Colonel Proiher in IS 18'. 

Lohare (Poladpur Peia, 17° 55' N. 73° 50' E; p. 1,247; RS. 
Mumbra, 105 m.) village in the Jhdadpur Pcul eight miles south¬ 
east of Mahad, to the right of and close to the Mahad-Poladpiir 
road, has a newly built temple of Mahadev on an old plinth, round 
which arc eleven square mominuutal pi Hats or battle-stones ranging 
between l/z' to 4' in height, with sculptured panels on the faces as 
at Mathvad. The Mahiidev temple is .39' long, 25' broad and 
12' high. The temple is well built and well roofed and has four 
pindis, one big and three small and two big Nnndis or sacred bulls. 
There is also a Sati stone in the .same premises, with the female 
arm bent below the elbow, and two figures of a man and a woman. 

Madgad (Srivardhan Taluka) about twelve miles .south of Janjira, 
is a hill about 1,300 feet high. It stands out like a truncated tone 
from a range of hills which runs to the sea. During the later 
period of the Nizamsbaht dynasty of Ahmadnagar Saliail had for 
some time taken resort to this fort. In 1744 the Sidis for 
a time placed this fort under the charge of the. Pesva to prevent 
the Kolabii chief from taking it. On the top was said to he a large 
fortress, of which even the outlines of the walls are now difficult 
to make out. The fort was destroyed about 1830 bv Sicli 
Muhammad Khan (1826—1848). 

‘Taylor, Sailirtf’ Directory, 3t56. 

2Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C. S., and Mr. H. Keniietly. Bombay Miscellany, I IJ 

3Grant Duff, Vol. I, 112. 

^Bombay Courier, 6tli June 18B1. 
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Madh (Khalapur Taluka ; p. Z80; RS. Khopoli; 3 m.) a village 
bout a mile south of Khalapur, has a Gauapatl temple to which 
he village is granted in indtn. The temple was built during the 
'esvas’ rule. The temple is very well maintained by the villagers. 
?he deity is worshipped by two ptijdris and a number of people 
oraing from distant places visit the temple. The indm-holdei 
pends a portion of his income annually towards the upkeep of 
he temple. Close by the temple is a tank with stone steps to 
each the water and is used by the local people. 

Mahad (T, Mahad ; 18^ 05' N, 73° 25' E; p. 10,267 ; RS. 
dumbra, 94 m.). The town lies on the right bank of the Savitri 
iver thirty-four miles east of Banakot, just above its meeting with 
he Gandhari. At high water spring tides, vessels drawing less 
han nine feet, and, at all times of the tide, canoes can pass a 
oile above Mahad. The sixteen miles above the Ratnagiri village 
'f Mhapral are extremely difficult, and a small boat, if it fans 
o leave Mahad within an hour of high water, will hardly get 
urther than Dasagahv a distance of about eight miles. The 
ighteen miles west of Mhapral can be passed at all times by 
essels of five tons (20 kliandis) at low water .spring tides. From 
lere navigation is tidal, but at high water spring tides boats 
Iraw’ing six feet can go a mile above Mahad. Almost across the 
iver, opposite Mahad, is a bar of rock and the channel is narrow 
ind under the left bank. In the pool above Maha^ there is never 
ess than eight feet of water!. The limit of the tide is two miles 
ibove Mahad. 

To improve inland communication, and give an impetus to 
niand traffic from Mahad and other Kolaba marts, a railway route 
las been suggested from Diva to Dasgahv, a distance of about 
linety miles, with stations at Taloja, Panvel, Apia, Pen, Nago- 
hana, Kolad or Roha road, Mangahv, Goregahv, and Dasagahv, 
The same has subsequently been known as Diva-Dasagahv railway 
vhich is currently under construction up to Apta in Panvel 
Taluka and Uran, 

Mahad is said to have been once known by the name of Mahi- 
cavati^ It.s situation at the head of the main channel of the 
klvitri, and the group of early (aboiitr A.D. 100) Buddhist caves 
n Pale hill about two miles to the north-west of the town, and 
wo groups equally old at Kol about a mile to the south, mark 
vlahfid as an early trade centre. The caves are considered to 
late from the first to the third century after Christ, and the town, 
)r more properly the suburb, of Pale, seems to be mentioned in 
’tolemy (A.D. 150) as Balipatna, and in the Periplus about a 
lundred years later, as Palaipatmai®. 

* Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. S. 

3 Mr. A. T. Crawford, C, S. At the junction of the Savitri and the Gandhari 
j a mosque still known as the Maika or Mahika mosque which occupies the site of 
nd is probably built of the stones of a Hemadpanti temple. The mosque seems 
o have been turned into a battery and to have undergone a cannonade from down 
tream. 

^Bertius’Ptolemy, 198 ; McCrindle’s Periplus 129. 
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19. In 1^38 De Castro mentioned it as a large town with a grea 
trade in wheat. The Savitri was also called the river of hone} 
because honey was a great article of trade’. During the latter par 
of the seventeenth century its nearness to Rayagad, Sivajl’s capita 
increased the importance of Mahad. SivajI often lived at Maha(| 
In 1651, a party of troops in the interest of the Moghals am 
under the command of one Baji Samraj, attempted to mak! 
SivajI prisoner, but he anticipated the surprise and attacked th 
parly near the hot torn of the Ghat and put them to flight’. Ji 
1656, by building the fort of Pratapgad just beyond th 
southern limit of Kolaba, 8ivajT gained command of th 
Par Pass leading from the Deccan to Mahiid, and secured 
retreat to the Kohkan. In 1682 when DadajI Raghunatf 
retired defeated from Jafijira, the Sidi made constant ir| 
roads into the neighbourhood of Mahad, destroying cow^ 
carrying women, and burning villages. He even forced hij 
way into the town of Mahad and captured Dadaji Raghunrithl 
wife^ In 1771 Forbes found Mahad a fortified large and popu 
ous town\ In 1796 Naiul Phadnis, unable to prevent the accessio 
of Bajirav, fled to the Kohkan, and at Mahad collected an arm 
of 10,000 men‘. In the month of October 1796 Nana conclude^ 
a treaty with the Nizam on the one hand and English on thi 
other. Under this treaty, which is known as the treaty of Mahad 
Bajirav 11 was enthroned as Pesva and Nana PhadnTs returned t 
Poona as minister". In 1802, when Hojkar occupied Poonft 
Bajirav IT fled with 6,000 to 8,000 men to Rayagad and thenc; 
to Mahad, and took refuge in the fortress of that place’. Froh 
Mahad Bajirav despatched letters to the Bombay Government 
requesting that ships might be sent to convey him and hi 
followers to Bombay. He was anxious to send his family, anc 
the families of his attendants to Suvarnadurg in Ratnagiri; bu 
the commandant of the fort refused to receive them. Khandera^ 
Raste, the governor or sarsuhhedetr of Kohkan, joined him a 
Mahiid from Bassein. On hearing that Holkar w'as on his wai 
down the Par Pass, the Pesva fled to Suvarnadurg, while some oi 
his followers took refuge in the English factory at Fort Victoria 
or Biinakot®. On the 24th of April 1818 the force under Lieu, 
tenant-ColoncI Prather seems lo have occupied Mahad withoii; 
opposition. In 1820 Mahad is described as standing at the foot o 
a principal pass through tlie mountain leading to Poona, and a 
the emporium of the Ranakot river where all merchandise whethc' 
leaving or entering the river was embarked. There was a larg< 
traffic from the Deccan’. Mahad is a trade centre of muct 
importance. 

’Dom Joao de Castro Priiiieiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 41. 

*Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 115. 

3Grant Duff, Vol. I, 240. 

4Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 200. 

JGrant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 11, 261, Nairne’s Konkan, 107. 

6Grant Duff, Vol. II. 266. 

tMaxweU’s Life of Wellington, I. 119; Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 318. 

sGrant Duff's Marathas, 558, in Nairne’s Konkan, 167. 

^Revenue Diary 1 42,p. 2572. 
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The population of the town according to 1951 census was 10,267. 
3f this the agricultural classes number 1,009 and the non-agricul- 
ural 9,258. Of the latter, 1,829 persons derive their principal 
neans of livelihood from production other than cultivation : 
1,462 persons from commerce; 1,070 persons from transport; and 
1,891 persons from other services and miscellaneous source.s. 

Mahad is a town with an area of 1.5 square miles where the 
nunicipality was established in 1866. It now functions under 
he Bombay District Municipal Act, III of 1901. The total 
lumber of members representing the municipal council is 19. 
Two seats are reserved for women and one seat for the schedul¬ 
'd castes. The various committees which manage the municipal 
iffairs in the respective fields are: (1) General Committee, (2) 
vlanaging Committee, (3) Dispensary Committee and (4) Schools 
Committee. The administrative organisation of the municipality 
omprises the following departments: — 

(1) General Administration. 

(2) Octroi. 

(3) Public Works. 

(4) Sanitation. 

(5) Shops and Establishment. 

The total income of the municipality for 19.S8-S9 excluding 
;xtraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2>8(),944.02 ; 
•omprising municipal rates and taxes Rs. 2,18,934.70; realisation 
inder special acts Rs. 289.50 ; revenue derived from municipal 
iropcrty and powers apart from taxation Rs. 14,295.05 ; grants 
ind contributions Rs. 45,124.63 and miscellaneous Rs. 2,300.14. 
The expenditure for the same year amounted to Rs. 1,94,973.62 ; 
>encral administration and collection charges being Rs. 40,256.26; 
uiblic safety Rs. 22,863.05 ; public health and convenience 
^s. 93,177.92; public instruction Rs. 13,287 ; contributions 

ils. 2,935 and miscellaneous Rs. 22,454.39. 

Kurla Niila and two other tanks form the source of drinking 
vater for the town. The municipality had undertaken a scheme 
)f supplying water through pipe lines, which is completed. 

There are kutcha road-side gutters in this town. Underground 
irains have been built only in some parts of the town (1959). 

Primary education which is compulsory in the town is managed 
ly the Zilla Parishad. The municipality pays an annual contri- 
)ution at the rate of 5% of the rateable value of all municipal 
property to the Board. 

The municipality, besides a vegetable market, maintains a 
nutton market and a slaughter-house. The quarters for Harijan 
unployees of the municipality were constructed at a cost of 
Is. 15,876.09. 

T.he municipality runs a dispensary. The veterinary dispen- 
;ary in the town is managed by Government. It also mairirains 
i fire-fighter-cimt-water-sprinkler equipped with necessary fire- 
ighfing apparatus and a rc([iiisite staff. 
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Tlie total length of roads within the municipal area is ter 
miles of which nine miles and seven furlongs are metalled anc 
one furlong is unmerallefl. 

There is a 'municipal garden in the town. The miinicipalit' 
pays an annual contribution of Rs. 200 to the Karve Library 
Ks. 750 to the Maternity flome ; Rs. 1,5(X) to the Kohkan Educe 
tion Society’s V. H. Raranjape Vidya-Mandir, Mahad ; Rs. 40 
to the Balvikas Mandir, Mahad ; and Rs. 50 to the Board a 
Extra-Mural Studies of the University of Poona. 

There is a cremation place for the Hindus managed by th» 
municipality. Besides there are two municipal burial places, on 
for the Cambhar coinmunitv and the other for the Muslims. 

Mahad had three water tanks, viz., Cavadar Talc, Viresvar Ta] 
and Ilapus Taje. It is said there .are 14 wells beneath Cavada 
Taje. In 1930 Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of Harijans started hi.' 
famous S^lyngraluj and stood at the head of a large gathering o 
Harijans to assert the right of l)eing allowed to take water front 
Cavadar Tale. It was a historic incident. Viresvar temple is im 
portaiu among the Mahilcl temples, and of the old Mahikavaf 
temple only remains are to he seen. 

Besides the sub-divisional establishments, Mahad has a sul 
ordinate judge’s court, a dispensary, a library and a high school 
In the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1942 on 10th of Septem 
her, one Vasani Date who stood at the head of the mored a 
peasants fell a victim to polite bullet. The place where he fe| 
Iveing still known as Vasant Date cowk. Recently in (1961) th; 
People’s Education Society has started an Arts and ScienC 
College in memory of late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

Mahalmiryadohgar (T. Pen, RS. Khopoli, 38 in; p. 1302) i 
named after the black pepper (mm) plantations grown ther 
in the past. The Siv temple situated there is known as th 
VyughrcU'ar temple. People from Pen and other surroundin' 
places visit the ti'mplc in large numbers in the month of Sravana 

Mandad (T. Mangahv, 18° 35' N, 73° 50' E; p. 1238; RS 
Murabra, 95 m.) a port in the Mangauv taluka, is situated oi 
the hank of the Mandad river eight miles above its confluenc 
with the Jahjira creek, and five or six west of Tala. At Mandai 
the river meets the tide and is joined from the left by the Bamac 
gad stream. Below Mandiid it winds among high woody hill 
with many views of great beauty. Boats of thirty to seventy ton 
(120-280 khandis) can reach Mandad at spring tides and boats o 
12% tons (.50 khandis) at ordinary high tides. At spring tide 
small lioats of about 6'% tons (25 khandis) can pass as far a' 
Malati, four miles above M.andad. Mandfid is believed as far a 
Burgess to he the Mandava mentioned in inscriptions of abou 
A. D. 130 in the Knda caves which lie about a mile and a lial 
to the south. This identibention seems probable and Mandao 
not Mandlii at the mouth of the Banakot creek, may then he th 
M.'indagara of Ptolemy (A. D. 150) and the Mandagora of th 
Periplus (A, D. 247)k 

* Compare Gazetteer of Bombay IVesideney, Vol. X, p. 192. 
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On the road from Mandad village to the Kuda caves is a hury- 
ing-ground of the Mandad Marathas who generally do not burn 
but bury their dead. Among the tomb stones and long grave 
mounds of the ordinary type are a number of small circles from 
five to eight feet in diameter and formed of stones weighing from 
twenty to forty pounds. They are of all ages, one or two evident¬ 
ly nevy. The hewn stone monuments in both this and another 
cemetery near the Mandad landing place are richly ornamented 
with flower patterns. A number of these hewn stone monuments 
have been set up beside the road from the creek to the Mandad 
customs posth 

Mandva (T. Alibag) about twelve miles north of Alibag on the 
north coast, right across from Bombay, is a landing place of some 
importance. The village is hid in a grove of coco-palms at the 
head of a short broad bay with a shallow sandy beach. Enter¬ 
ing the bay from the sea, on the right are several bare hillocks 
from the toji one of the largest of which rises a white masonry 
beacon pillar. On the left a bare spur runs to the sea and to the 
south rise the north slopes of the Kankesvar hills. The water is 
low at half tide, and about a mile from the anchorage ground 
there arc a few shoals and a reef, w'hich run in the direction of 
Karanjji hill. During the rainy season this reef, together with 
the strong current from the Niigodiana creek, make the w'aves 
rise very high. Though dangerous to strangers, the local boat¬ 
men cross this biir nearly everyday without accident. Cargo 
boats have to lie some distance from the shore. In spite of this 
drawback, a tonsitlerahle quantity of rice was embarked for the 
Bombay market from which it is only about ten miles distant. 
At present, however, it is carried to Revas by truck from where 
it is shipped to Bombay. The sameness in sound suggests that 
Mandva is the Mandava mentioned in the Kuda cave inscrip¬ 
tions (A. D. 130). But no trace of old remains has been found 
in the village, and Mandiid, which has Dr. Burgess’s support, is 
a more likely identification. There was a Gadhi known as Shri- 
vardban Gadhi built by Sivaji at Mandva. The same was looted 
during the encounter between Cimaji Appa and Sidi Saat. 

Mangad (T. Manganv), is a small fort “on the Dhanoi spur on 
the borders of the villages of Chach and Maridvadi, about eight 
miles north-east of Maiigaon town and five miles west of the main 
range of the Sahyadris. It is the smallest of the three Mangaon 
forts Visramgad, Talagad and Mangad, being about 145 feet 
long by thirteen broad. It is entered by one gateway, and is 
surrounded by a ruinous triangular wall which seems never to 
have been of any considerable height. There are remains of one. 
bastion hut no trace of guns. Within the fort is a small Musal- 
man tomb or darghd, nine rock-cut cisterns with good water, and 
several large hollows cut in the rock, said to be granaries. The 
fort is traditionally believed to have been built by Sivaji, hut the 

'Mr. W. F. Sinclair,. C. S. As to the sione circles Mr. Sinc’air’s guide said 
that many people made these circles round their relations' graves ; that the use of 
them as against long or rectangular enclosures was a mere matter of choice ; and that 
the use of either instead of solid hewn stones was ntereiy dictated by poverty, 
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tomb seems to show that the builders were Musalmans. The 
fort seems to have never been more than an outpost, and never 
to have been occupied by any considerable body of troops^ It 
was taken in May 1818 by a detachment under Captain Sopitt^ 

Mangahv (T. Mangahv ; p. 251 RS. Mumbra, 80 m.) the head¬ 
quarters of the Mangahv taluka is on the left bank of the Kal 
river, which is crossed by a masonry bridge of six fifty-feet spans 
built in 1871. The Mamlatdar’s office is a large handsome 
building on rising ground to the east of the village. Below the 
bridge the river winds in a long deep pool, and, on the right, 
opposite the town in the village of Khandhar, was formerly a fine 
grove. There is a Government vernacular school for hoys. 
M.ingahv has a good view of the top of Rayagad hill about fifteen 
miles to the east. 

On the right bank of the Kal river and about a furlong left to 
the Kohkan-Goa road is the Mamlatdar’s office. At the instance 
of the Sjate Government a cottage hospital has been e.stahlishcd, 

Mhasla {Mhasla Petii; 18° 05' N, 73° 05' E; p, 2,971 ; RS, 

Khopoll, 55 m, NE), lies at the head of the south branch of the 
Rajpuri creek about sixteen miles from the sea. The position of 
Mhaslii, at the head of this great gulf, marks it as one of the 
early centres of trade, and suggests that it may he Ptolemy's 
(A. D. 150) Musopalli, the Metropalli, of the Pirate Coast’, The 
only noticeable building is a new mosque. The remains of the 
old mosque show signs of having been built from the stones of a 
Hindu temple, which, according to local accounts, was dedicated 
to Mahesvar. The stones of the entrance steps arc dressed like 
Hindu temple stones and have still faint traces of Hindu images. 
In the mosque are two large wooden pillars engraved in Hindu 
fashion, and the stones in the kabhd or prayer niche seem to have 
been the side-posts of a Hindu temple door. The mosque has been 
greatly renovated recently. There are traces of old walls in the 
Musalman burying-ground, and to the north of the mosque a field 
pays a yearly fee to the mosque priest or miilUi, which the village 
records show was in former times paid to provide oil for the temple 
lamp-pillar. The trade of the town is poor. A cart road has been 
constructed to join this village to Govalvadl. 

Mamkgad Fort (T, Panvel; 18° 45' N, 73° 10' E), in Manikgad 
village, on the hill of the same name about fifteen miles south¬ 
east of Panvel and about 1,878 feet high, is impregnable from 
three sides, and the upper part can be reached only from the 
south. The fortifications on the top, which are or extremely 
rough workmanship, were probably raised by Angre, to whom it 
was ceded in 1718 hy the Pesva*. The fort is now ruinous and 
the village has been dc.sertcd. 

•Mr. E. II, Mpscardi, C. S'. 

^Bcnnbay Courier, 9th Ma-y 1818. 

^Bertius Ptolemy, X. The inlaad position of Musopalli in Ptolemy may be 
explained by the distance, sixteen miles, between Mhasla and the coast. 

4Mr. Cuminc’s MS ; Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol, I, 328. 
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Matheran (T. Karjat; 18“ 55' N. 73“ 15' E; p. 2,808; RS.) the CAApter 19. 
wooded head’, is an even-topped line of hill, about thirty miles places, 
east of Bombay, an outstanding block of the Sahyiidris, its long MAXHERAit. 
level back stretching in marked contrast to the sharp clear-cut 
scarp of its neighbour Biiva Malang, or the Cathedral Rocks, 

As a crow flics Matheran is only thirty miles east of Bombay, 
but by railway, which sweeps south-east through Kalyan, the 
distance to Ncral station, at the north-east foot of the hill, is about 
fifty-four miles, and from Neral to the centre of the hill top is 
Seven miles ^by road. 

Close behind the village of Neral, about half a mile to the south 
of the station, rises the steep bare side of Panorama Point, the 
northmost spur of Matheran. At its foot the plain swells into 
flat-topped knolls separated by the teak-clad slopes of monsoon 
torrents. From the lower spurs the hillside rises steep and bare 
with black crags and walls of rock, and, in sheltered nooks and 
hollows, patches of trees and brushwood. About half way up a 
wooded terrace runs parallel to the flat hill top. Above the terrace 
rises a second steep slope of grass and black rock ; over this is a 
narrow belt of evergreen forest; and last of all a flat-topped dill 
crowned with trees. From the foot of the topmost cliff a large 
spur stretches east towards the Sahyadris, steep and difficult where 
it leaves the hill, then gradually sloping, then a plateau, and finally 
turning to the north and sinking into the plain in a rugged knoll 
close to Neraj. 

Apart from the small gauge railway Matheran can be approach- The Way Up, 
ed by two roads. The first is via Cauk on Bombay-Poona road by 
foot-path and another via Neral from Central Railway line by a 
Kutcha District I.ocal Board road. 

The State Government with the help of the Central Government 
had decided to lay a motorable road from Panvel to Matheran. 

The road up the hill, from Neral railway station, passes south 
through Neral town of stone-walled and tiled houses, and runs for 
about a mile along the foot of the rocky spur skirting a belt of rice 
lands, which, divided by the Neral stream and shaded by a few 
clusters of Alahuvd, tamarind, and mango trees, runs up the 
hollows to the foot of the hill. During the second mile the hill¬ 
side, in places cut into the rock winds about 550 feet up the 
western face of the spur. To the left, during the hot months, the 
black and yellow of the rocky withered upper slopes are relieved 
by patches of bright green bushes, rows of reddish half-withered 
underwood, and a stunted coppice of leafless teakl Towards the 
end of the second mile and during the first quarter of the third 
mile, till the crest of the spur is gained, the upper slopes rise rocky 


'According to the Matheran Dhangars the word means the Mother’s Wood. 
They say that the first family of Dhangars who came from the Deccan to Matheran 
lost their father and mother soon after they came, as the couplet says, 'Mathe pite 
gamavila, Matheran nav pavala : When their parents died, Matheran got its name’. 

*The green bushes are, karvand Carissa carandas, and kuda Tabernoemontana 
crispa ; the half-withered underwood is davti Grislca tomentosa. 
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and bare with a scanty sprinkling of leafless or half-clothed hushes, 
some stunted teak, and, in a few nooks and hollows, a deep 
green mango or a grey-green figk 

The lower slopes have patches of bright green karvand bushes 
and mangoes, and a thick growth of teak and other leafless or 
nearly leafless trees". About a quarter of a mile past the second 
mile, the road tops the crest of the spur and runs west, along the 
plateau that stretches to the body of the hill. This plateau, rising 
gently to the north-west, is rocky and bare with dry underwood, 
bright green karvand brakes, a sprinkling of leafless teak, and 
scattered mangoes, jdmbuh, and figs. In places there are wooded 
knolls and hollows, but tbe smooth bareness of most of the sur¬ 
face, and the hacked and stunted forms of the trees and bushes, 
show that in the past much of it was under tillage. In front rise 
the tree-capped crest of Garbat and the Governor’s Hill, and to 
the right Panorama Point, anti beyond it the flat-topped bluff of 
Peb Fort and the rounded peak of Nakhinda. To the left Garbat 
stretches in a long low spur that rises in the distance into the 
sharp point of Sondai. From the foot of the Garbat ridge a 
succession of bare flat-topped spurs, divided by deep-cut ravines, 
fall into the plain which stretches withered and misty towards 
the dim looking Sahyadri hills. 

During the third mile, ndth a ri.se of about 550 (975.38 to 1,525.07) 
the road leaves the plateau and climbs a rugged hill-side, strewn 
with boulders and with lines of coarse withered grass, dry under¬ 
wood, and bare leafless trees'*. Close to the fourth mile, at a 
height of 1,525.07 feet, the road enters the sheltered belt of the 
Neral wood with varied tints of green and a sprinkling of leafless 
grey\ In a tree-fringed glade dose to the fourth mile is a small 
shed, and a stand-pipe and trough with water that lasts for about 
ten months in the year. Beyond this hollow, the road winds 
between the upper fringe of the wood and a bare rocky scarp, till 
it reaches the upper wooded plateau, where, leaving the Bherli 
Mad or Wild-Palm grove on the right, it skirts the upper edge of 
the rich Bekri Wood, overlooking a sea of waving tree tops whose 
bright leafage, unfrayed by wind and undimmed by dust, rises 
from the breach-like terrace that skirts the foot of the Garbat crag. 
Below this belt of green stretch the grey underslopes, and beyond 
the slopes lies the misty plain, its baked and withered fields, reliev¬ 
ed by groves and ponds and by the flashing links of the slow-flow¬ 
ing Ulhas. To the right, with sharp steep zig zags, the road 
mounts the bare face of the topmost scarp, reaching at the fifth 
mile a height of 2,138.49 feet. A little beyond the mile stands the 
toll, on the crest of the neck between the high headlands of 
Governor’s Hill to the noi'h and Garbat Flill to south. 

iThc leafless and half-clothed bushes a c, papti pavetta indica, davti Grislea 
:omen.tosa, kuda Tabernoemontana crispa, and ain Termir.ab'a glabra. 

^The leafless trees are the m'tyi Casearia loevigata, Pahir Ficus cordifolia, luir 
5a1malia malabarica, kaundal Sterculia urens, and ranbhendi Thespesia lampas. 

3The chief leafless trees, besides those aheady noticed, are the arid 

Erythrina indica. 

4The chief tints are, deep green mangoes and o/ws Vanguiera edulis, rich fresh 
balas Butea frondosa, bright green Aarpusd bushes, the hirdas Terrninalia chebula, 
yelloW-green kumbas Carcya arborea, brown-tipped ains Terminaha glabia, and 
'eajless pahirs,suirs, and vams Heterophragnia roxburghii. 
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The hill top, which has an estimated area of 5,000 acres or about 
eight square miles, consists of a main central block and two smaller 
side ridges or wings. The central block, with an average breadth 
of about lialf a ^nilc, stretches nearly north and south from the 
narrow ridge of Hart Point in the north to the rounded bluff of 
Gauk in the south. Parallel with the main hill, and joined to it 
by short necks, arc two spurs, the larger, to the east, stretching 
about two and a half miles from Panorama Point in the north to 
Garbat in the south and the smaller, to the west, stretching about 
a mile and a half from the sharp point of Porcupine to the large 
bluff of Louisa Point. 

The toll, at the top of the steep zig zag on* the Neral road, 
stands about the middle of the east wing or outlying belt. From 
the toll the cast wing runs north for about a mile and a quarter, 
rising into the tree-crowned crest of Governor’s Hill, and, beyond 
a deeply-wooded hollow, stretching into the long back of Pano¬ 
rama Point. South of the toll, beyond the rugged deeply-wooded 
Garbat Head, the spur narrows to a neck, and, again broadening 
to about a quarter of a mile, tapers, with a high-wooded crest, 
nearly a mile south to Garbat Point. West from the Neraj toll, 
through thick woods, the ground falls, for about a quarter of a 
mile, to the Hat neck or Isthmus, which between high richly- 
wooded banks, joins the casierh wing to the north end of the 
central hill. 

From this neck the central hill, wooded throughout except a few 
glades and rocky plateaus, swells into trec-crowned knolls, and 
stretches south for nearly three miles to the bluff rounded cliff of 
Cauk. The central hill-top may he roughly divided into three 
parts. A north section, that, with one or two knolls, rises from 
the edge of the cliff to a raised plateau of rock about 2,500 feet 
above the sea ; a middle section, that, from both sides, slopes near¬ 
ly 300 feet to the l)cd of the west-flowing Pisarnjith stream ; and a 
south section, that, with a rocky central plateau little lower than 
the north plateau, and one or two outstanding knolls, stretches 
from the valley of the Pisarnatli to the rounded bluff of Cauk. 
For about a mile from Hart Point to the Church Plateau, the 
northern section of the hill i.s thinly peopled, with only a broken 
line of houses separated by stretches of woods. On the Church 
plateau the houses stand closer together, and, along the edge of 
the eastern cliff, groups of hut-like houses and small shops cluster 
round the market place. The slopes of the central hollow are the 
thickc.sr peopled part of the hill, rows of close-grouped houses 
stretching across nearly the whole breadth of the hill top. The 
southern section, includes the buildings of Olympiea Hotel and 
Tata Convalescent Home, 

From the central hill, about a quarter of a mile west of the 
Church plateau, a low thickly w'oodcd neck, about 200 yards long 
and half a mile broad, leads to the small western wing or hill-belt, 
which, with bare narrow ends and a wooded central crest, stretches 
about a mile and a cpiarter from Porcupine Point on the north to 
Louisa Point on the south. 
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Over almost the whole hill-top there is little soil, scarcely any 
grass, and a thick crop of small black boulders. The topmost 
layer of rock is a soft porous iron-clay, through which, by the 
beginning of the hot season, the whole rainfall has drained, leaving 
in many places a leafless black underwood, glades of withered 
grass, and pathways deep in rusty dust. In spite of this dryness 
and want of soil, except some winding glades, one or two stretches 
of bare sheet rock, and the wind-swept shoulders of the larger 
spurs, the hill-top is everywhere shaded by a thick growth of 
brushwood, creepers, and trees. In parts, the rocky leaf-strewn 
ground has only a scanty undergrowth of leafless bushes, and the 
trees are so stunted and gnarled as to be little more than coppice. 
But over most of the hill top the boulders are hid by a sprinkling 
of seedlings and evergreen brushwood, the thicket is green with the 
fresh hanging boughs of welhgrown trees, and, in sheltered dells 
and hollows, the underwood is full of leaves, long-armed climbers 
swathe the lower trees and bushes into masses of green, and lofty 
tree-tops wave high overhead. Through all these woods and 
thickets narrow lanes wind up and down the uneven hill-top 
shaded and often overarched with trees. From outlying points, 
where the lane winds clear of the thicket, the wooded hill-top 
swells from edge of the cliff to the central ridge, a cool bank of 
fresh green broken by only a few of the higher house-tops. 
Through a screen of waving branches and tree tops, across the 
bay-like valleys, the hill-sides fall in steep rings of trap, each ring 
marked by a band of yellow grass or a belt of evergreen timber. 
The lower slopes are gashed with watercourses, lines of black rock 
dividing brown hare-topped knolls, whose sides, except some 
patches of evergreen brushwood, are grey with the stems and 
branches of teak and other leaf-shedding trees. For a mile or two 
further, smooth flat-topped mounds, divided by deep ravines, 
stretch across the brown withered plain. 

Half way between Bombay and Poona rise the Matheran Hills 
which fulfil every need of holiday makers and of the convalescents. 
Situated at a height of 2,500 feet, it is a desirable health resort. 
Majestically situated on the outline of western ghats, Matheran 
commands a panoramic view of the plains which separate the 
mountain chains from the sea. It looks all the more beautiful on 
account of the permanent foliage which has earned for it the name 
it has today. 

The travelling public of today owe their gratitude for the dis¬ 
covery of Neral-Matheran road to Sir Adamjee Peerbhoy. Fasci¬ 
nated by the charm of this hill he established a path-way connect¬ 
ing Neral and Matheran, so as to enable him and the public to 
visit this place at will. Visitors climbed the hill either on a horse¬ 
back or in palanquins. To put this on a commercial basis he 
appointed one agent to look after the arrangements of traffic. This 
being the only conveyance available at one’s disposal, people visit¬ 
ing Matheran solely depended on the management to arrange 
palanquins for them. It was Mr. Abdul Hussein, the second son 
of Sir Adamjee Peerbhoy, who pioneered the starting of railway 
on these hills. 
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A survey to lay the permanent way was carried out with the 
help of German engineers. After covering about V/z miles of 
track, however, the project was abandoned due to some engineer¬ 
ing difficulties. Later on, one Shri Rai Bahadur, an engineer 
from Punjab thoroughly surveyed the position of the track and 
met with success in diverting the track to the left side of the hill. 
This singular success was to scale the ascent of the 2,500 feet of the 
hill by a rail-track. To start with, four German experts on narrow 
gauge called for from Darjeeling set German made coaches on the 
track in 1907 thus realising the long cherished dream of the Peer- 
bhoys. 

With help of G. I. P. railway authorities who looked after the 
commercial department of the new venture Sir Adamjce Peerbhoy 
managed it so smoothly and efficiently that every season more and 
more passengers started visiting Matheran, After the death of Sir 
Adamjce Peerbhoy and his son Sir Abdul Hussein, however, tlie 
Neral-Matheran railway was not properly looked after as it used to 
be. This resulted in a serious downfall in the business. The 
management unable to maintain it, mortgaged it to the Maha¬ 
raja of Gwalior for Rs. 4 lakhs, in 1927. Sir Abdul (grandson of 
Sir Adamjee), however, took the management of the commercial 
department from G. I. P. 

In 1928, the Maharaja of Gwalior obtained a decree of the 
court to run this railway as a limited company subject to the 
management of share-holders. Eventually, three petroldrivcn 
motors were engaged, two of which are still going strong. 

The Neral-Matheriin railway continued to attract people from 
all (quarters of the country and even from abroad. The number 
of visitors to Matheran, which is growing every year is enough to 
indicate how much the Neral-Matheran railway has contributed 
to the popularity of Matheran, 

The six leading points or headlands arc. Hart at- the north and 
Cauk at the south of the central hill. Panorama at the north and 
Garbat at the south of the east wing, and Porcupine at the north and 
Louisa at the south of the west wing. Besides these, several smaller 
bluffs or capes break the winding lips of thp bay-like valleys that 
separate the main arms or .spurs of the hill. The seven most 
important of these smaller bluffs arc, Alexander and Little 
Cauk in the south-east between Garbat and Great Cauk, One 
Tree Hill, Danger, Echo, and Landscape between Great Cauk and 
Louisa : and Monkey in the north-west between Porcupine and 
Hart. In addition to these smaller headlands, three spots in the 
central crest of the hill are known as points. Artist Point to the 
north of the Church Plateau, Sphinx Point above Alexander 
Point, and Barrie Point to the south of Cauk hotel. 

There is considerable sameness in the leading features of these 
points. In most of the main points a wooded crest narrows into 
a bare boulder-strewn slope, and the slope dwindles into a smooth 
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CHAPTER 19. flat tongue or table of rock, ending in a cliff clean cut or buttressed 
pla^s outlying tower-like crag. From distant parts of the hill 

Mathehan. the points stand out, with stretches of black rock, white patches 

points. of sun-bleached grass, ragged copse, or a few stunted wind-worried 

trees. 

Almost all of these outstanding headlands command views of 
the green swelling summit of the hill, of its black wall-like cliffs, 
evergreen plateaus, and steep undcr-slopes, and of the hazy smoke- 
dimmed plain, that, broken by isolated blocks of hill and 
brightened by ponds and wooded villages, stretches north beyond 
the Ulhas valley, east to the Sahyadris, south through a rugged 
land of confused spurs and peaks, and west, between the even 
mass of Prabal and the shivered scarp of the Cathedral Rocks, 
beyond the salt flats of Panvel, to the shimmering sea from which 
dimly rise the ships and buildings of BomlDay. The distant hills 
of Salsette and North Thfina, the bluffs and peaks of the Sahyadri 
range, and the flat ridges and isolated crests of Bor and Kolaba 
are seldom clearly seen. But to the south-west the sharp jullar 
of Visalgad stands out from the centre of a swelling plateau; to 
the west, from a belt of bright green forest, rise the steep hare 
sides of the flat tree-crowned crest of Prabal; and to the north, 
sweeping north-west from Panorama point, their lower slopes half 
hid by naze, stand, in mid air, the fantastic rocks and pinnacles 
of Canderl, Tavll, and Bava Malang, their scarps and crests clear 
cut as by the hand of man, 

Beginning from the north and working east the points come in 
the following order: Hart, Panoi-ama, Garhat, Alexander, Little 
Cauk, Great Cauk, One Tree Hill, Danger, Echo, Landscape, 
Louisa, Porcupine, and Monkey. 

Hart. Hart Point, at the north end of the central block of hill, takes 

its name from Mr. W. Hart, of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
was Secretary to Government about 1858. Its native name is 
Kalcraika Pada or the Black Forest plateau. Near Hart Point 
the path runs along a wooded crest with fine views of the wild 
Bava Malaiig hills. Leaving the main body of the hill it winds 
down a rather steep wooded slope to the Point, which is a narrow 
windswept talffc of black rock with patches of yellow grass, a few 
stunted Imshcs to the west, and a row of trees fringing a sheltered 
crevice to the east. To the right, across the deeply wooded 
gathering ground of one of the branches of the Malduhga stream, 
rises a bare high bluff, and on the other side of the main valley 
runs the long high shoulder of Governor’s Hill and Panorama 
Point richly wooded in the soutli and stretching north barer and 
more weather-worn, with straggling crannies yellow with dry grass 
and a few hollows and narrow ledges green with bushes and 
trees. North-west of Panorama Point stretch the wild fantastic 
peaks of the Bava Malaiig range. To the left, beyond the wooded 
hollow of Malet’s spring, the bare scarps of Porcupine Point rise 
in a narrow flat-topped cliff. Beyond Porcupine Point are the 
massive isolated crag and long-wooded back of Prabal, and, in 
the plain, the low hills of Vanja and Morpa. 
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Panorama Point, the north end of the eastern wing or ridge, 
takes its name from its fur-stretching views to the cast and north. 
Its native name is Gadaci Sond or the Fort Head, because it over¬ 
looks Pel) Fort, the most eastern peak of the Bava Malang range. 
Leaving the thickly wooded neck above the Simpson Reservoir the 
path winds among deep woods, which every now and tlien open 
on the right and show the tree-covered slope of Governor’s Hill. 
From these woods the path crosses open ground with less soil and 
less shelter, and smaller and more stunted trees. To the right 
the hill-shle rises bare and rocky, broken by clumps and patches 
of trees’. To the south, looking across to the Simpson Reservoir, 
thick tall trees liide the site of the Elphinstone Lake, whose ruined 
earthen dam shows red among the trees. Further on, the wind¬ 
swept spur gradually narrows to a rocky neck only a few yards 
wide. Beyond the neck the point rises into a knoll crowned by 
a small dark grove, and again sinks into a bare table of rockk 
T he point commands one of the widest views on the hill, both of 
Matheran itself and of the plain and hills to the east, north, and 
west. To the south-east at the foot of the bold wooded crest of 
Governor’s Hill stretches the rich green belt of the Bherli Mad of 
WildPalm forest, and, beyond arc the lower slopes brown and 
grey with teak and other leaf-shedding trees. Across the plain, 
beyond some isolated flat-topped blocks of hill, looms the massive 
wall of the Sahyadris, many of whose bluffs and fortified peaks 
can he recognised when the air is clear. In the foreground, north¬ 
west from the end of the point, .stretches the great Bava Malang 
range, beginning in Peb or Pehak whose bare flat-topped head is 
circled with the remains of Moghal and Maratha fortifications. 
Behind Peb, rising, with a ratlicr gentle slope into a rounded point 
and then falling in a narrow ridge, is Nakhind. Beyond Nakhind 
hare steep spurs rise to the foot of the massive tower-like crest of 
CanderT. Furlhcr off arc the jagged j)eaks of Mhas-Mal and 
Navara-Navarl. or the husband and wife, said to be so called 
because the hill side once opened and swallowed a marriage party 
crn.ssing from Badlapur to Panvel. In the extreme west the range 
ends in a* pair of great hills, to the right the long rugged outline 
of Tavll and to the left the sharp clear-cut pinnacles of Bava 
Malang or the Cathedral Rocks. To the left, with Praha] as back 
ground, is a fine view of the wooded ravines and bare cliffs of 
Flart, Monkey, and Porcupine Points. 

In’* the distance, to the west or south-west, just clear of Praha], 
arc Great and Little Karahja (1,000). North of these lies Bombay 
harbour with Elephanta (568) in the centre and the long level 
line of Bombay in the distance. Further north, the first high 
land is Tromhay, or the Neat’s tongue (1,000). Still further 
north, beyond the long stretch of the Kurla marshes and rice- 
lands, rise the Sfdsette hills in three waves, each wave marking 
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'The, chief trees a-e the dark close-growing and thorny kumha Careya arborea, 
and the tall bare or russet-leaved varus Heterophragma roxburghii. 

^The trees are wild limes, makhndis Atalantia monophylla, anjanis Memecylon 
ediiTe, and jiuiibuh Syzigium Jambolanum. 

3The details of the distant view were contributed by Mr. F. B. Maclaran, C. E- 
The more distant hills can be seen only in very clear weather. 
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the site of one of the Bombay reservoirs, Vihar to the left, TulsI 
in the centre, and the Yeur to the right. In front of the Yeur 
hill lies Parsik Point, pierced by the Central Railway, and, beyond 
Parsik, winds the Kalyan creek or estuary of the Ulhas. Over 
the creek to the north, between Rava Malang and Tavll, rise the 
peak oF Kamandurg (2,160) and the table land of Tuhgar 12,195V 
Clear of Tavli, to tlie right, stands the high cone of Dugad, ana, 
beyond it, Takmak, (2,616), overlooking the Vaitarna valley. 
North of Takmak, the Surya range, visible only on very clear 
days, ends in the far north in the jagged-top of the great fort of 
Aseri (1,689). Eastward there is little to attract the eye in the 
Vada hills, but, on the north horizon, over the point of Peb, 
may be seen the sacred peak of MahalaksmiV Still further east, 
from the middle distance, rises the deeply-cleft ridge of Mahuli 
(2,815), guarded on the west by a tovver-like column of basalt. 
Close behind the chief hill, and apparently adjoining it, is Chotd 
or Little Mahuli. The bold distant headland, east of Mahull, is 
Vatvad, the farthest visible point of the Sahyadri range. Behind 
Vatvad, to the cast, is the famous hill of Trimbak (4,254), the 
sacred source of the Godavari. Still further east, and a littl© to 
the south, is Ahjanerl (4,384) the hot-weather hill of Na^ik, which 
lies fourteen miles to the east. Southward, as far as the range 
that separates Nil^ik from Ahmadnagar, the line of the Sahyadris 
has no striking hills. On the range that separates Nasik from 
Ahmadnagar are the forts of Alaiig and Kulahg, and, among the 
broken tops of the neighbouring hills, can be made out the conical 
peak of Kalsubai (5,427), the highest point of the Sahyadris. Fur¬ 
ther south Ghatghar and other peaks form a rugged ajnd broken 
range, whose most interesting feature, Hariscandragad (4,562), is 
hid behind the crest of the Sahyadris which here turn west to 
Sidgad, whose sugar-loaf peak (^236) stands out from the main 
line. The twin detached hills to the north of Sidgad are Gorakh- 
gad and Machindragad. Further .south, on the line of the Sahyadri 
crest, is Bhimasahkar (3,434), and, in front of Bhima^ahkar, the 
detached hill-fort of Tungl (2,019), and still further .south on 
another detached hill the fort of Peth. 


The Panorama Point view of the Sahyadris ends with Peth. 
But the top of Panorama hill, or better still Garbat Point, com¬ 
mands a magnificent view of the southern Sahyadris and the 
Kolaba hills. Following the line south from Peth are the detach¬ 
ed tableland of Dhak (2,808), then the famous hill fort of RajmacI 
(2,710) with its wall and gateways, and still further south the 
Nagphanl or Cobra’s Hood commonly known as. the Duke’s 
Nose. East of the Nagphanl arc the hill-forts of Lohogad (3,415) 
and Visapur in Poona district, and, to the south, are Tel 
Behi, Dhondsa, Bhorap, and Pall. Of the South the most 
striking is Manikgad (1,878), like a smaller Vatvad, a few miles 
south of Cauk village. West of Manikgad is the well-known 
funnel of Karnala (1,840), a land-mark for ships entering Bombay 
harbour. Between Manikgad and Karnala, beyond the silver 


* Details of Mahalakshmi are given above. 
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line of the Dharamtar creek, the Alibag hills complete the circle 
with the fortified head of Sagargatl (1,164), and the sacred top of 
Kanakesvar (1,000). 

Garbat Point, the south end of the eastern wing lakes its name 
from the quartz crystals or gars found on the spur that runs cast 
towards Karjat. Cros.sing the shoulder of Garbat hill the path 
sinks and runs along the eastern face of the point, forty or fifty 
feet below the crest of Garbat hill. The hank on the right is 
well-wooded and below lie the varied tints of the evergreen Bekri 
forest^ Beyond the belt of bright-green forest, the hillsides, 
grey with leafless trees, fall to bare flat-topped spurs with Dhangar 
nuts and patches of tillage. From the east side of Garbat hill, 
with many ups and downs, the path crosses a bare rocky hillside 
under a tree-crowned hill-top. A little further the point shrinks 
into a narrow open neck with clusters of bushes and trees. Be¬ 
yond the neck it again broadens, and, for about a mile, runs 
round a rising slope thick strewn with small black boulders, with 
patches of underwood and well-grown jdmbuls and russet varas 
trees. From a bank crowned with hushes and large weather¬ 
beaten trees, the point slopes to the south bare and boulder- 
strewn, narrow'ing to a smooth ledge of bare gravel. To the east 
the point falls in a steep cliff, below which the hillside, scarred 
with ravines and treeless except in a few hollows, stretches in 
long flat-topped spurs far across the plain. 'To the south, some 
hundred feet below the level of the point, a narrow flat tongue 
of rock runs south rising into the peak of Sonclai. On the west 
of Garbat point this ledge or plateau runs for some distance 
slightly wooded and with patches of tillage. Beyond the plateau 
the hill-side falls into the Khatvan ravine, and again ri.ses in the 
bare steep slopes and cliffs of Alexander Point and Little Cauk, 
to the hill-top whose thick woods are broken by a few house 
roofs and lines of thatched huts. The exposed western crest of 
Garbat Point is at first rocky and bare. . Then the path passes, 
across wind-swept glades and through sheltered dells, to the 
narrow neck that leads to the inner point, where it turns sharply 
down a steep slope, between beautifully wooded hanks, that rise, 
to the right in Garbat hill, and, to the left in the swelling crest 
of the main hill-top. 

Alexander Point, a small cape or headland standing out from 
the eastern face of the main hill about half way between the top 
of the Khatvan ravine and Little Cauk Point takes its name from 
Captain Alexander who married a niece of Mr. Malet’s, the 
founder of Matheran as a hill station. Leaving the main road 
about the seventh mile from Neral, the path sweeps south 
through a deep wooded dell to a bare flat bluff which commands 


The deep greens arc anjanis Mcmccylon edule, phansis Caralli integerrima, 
kumblas Sapota tomentosa, and mangex-s ; the blue greens arc pisiis Actinoda- 
pliiie lanceulata, and jambuls; the yellow greens are chamJaras Mecaninga 
roxburghii and kumbas Careya arborea ; the greys are asam Briedelia rctusa, 
and umbars, or bare pahirs and nanas Lagerstroemia parviflora, and the browns 
are ruddy-tipped hirdas and betas Garcinia cambogca. 
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a fine easterly view of Garbat Point and Sondai peak, and a 
westerly view of the cliffs that run south to Little Caiik, and at 
their feet the deep green of Ram Bagh or Ram’s Garden. 


Lillie Cauk, the bluff or bastion at the south-east end of the 
main hill, takes its name from the country town of Cauk, about 
five miles to the south. The road south to the Little Cauk, shelter¬ 
ed from south-west gales, is richly vvof)ded with a deep dell on the 
left and a tree-covered crest on the right. The broad level path 
winds through smooth open glades fringed by clusters of well- 
grown trees and by large black boulders. Near the point the hill 
top flattens, the trees dwindle into bushes, and the ground is 
bare and covered with black rock. Like Great Cauk it commands 
a wide view of the rugged south. 

Great Cauk the central of the three great bluffs that form the 
southern face of Matheran, takes its name from overlooking the 
country town of Cauk. From Little Cauk the path crosses a 
wooded hollow, and from this the broad rounded point of Great 
Cauk stretches south, at first wooded though flat, then bare, thick- 
strewn with small black boulders with one or two stunted mango 
trees and many dry leafless bushes. The point commands a wide 
view across the plain. Under the cliff stretches the deep green of 
the eastern Varova forest. Beyond the forest, on a bare flat spur, 
clu.sfcr the thatched roof of Varosa, and about five miles across 
the plain, close to the deep green line of the Panvel high road, 
lies the country town of Cauk. Beyond Cauk the plain is broken 
by many ranges and spurs. To the right, beside the pinnacle 
of Vi^algad and the more distant funnel rock of Karnaja, are many 
ranges of fiat-wooded hills, among them Miryd Dongar above Pen, 
and, further to the west, the SagargaJ range in Alibag. 

One-Tree Hill, the most westerly of the three bluffs that form 
the south face of Matheran, takes its name from a large battered 
jdtnbul tree that grows on its hollow top. West from Great Cauk 
the road runs close to the edge of the hill side, and the hill top 
to the right has much stunted brushwood and trees. The wes¬ 
tern crest of the hill, open to the south-west gales, is bare except 
a few weather-beaten bushes. From the crest a footpath leads 
down a steep slope to two large rounded masses of rock, the 
upper rock joinea to the hill by a narrow neck, the lower sepa¬ 
rated by a deep-cut cleft. It is this lower rock which, from a 
large but loj)-sidcd and wind-battered jdmbul, takes its English 
name of the One Tree Hill and its Marathi name of Jambul 
Point'. The top of the rock, rising in a steep slope to its south- 
we.st edge, yields during the rains a crop of grass rich enough to 
tempt grass-cutters to climb its steep sides. PTom the upper rock 
are seen, close at hand, two of the western bastions of Cauk 
Point, and beyond them the Hat massive rock of Louisa Point. 
Some hundred feet below stretches a wooded plateau, part of the 
Varo.sa forest, and, to the left, rises the great nat range of Prabal. 

’. The people .ilso call it the Stream bed Rock, Nalichi Tekdi. 


A-aofii— 55 -B 
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Between Prabal and Louisa Point, close at hand, are the Vanja 
and Morpa hills, and in the distance the rugged crags of Tavli 
and Bava Malang. 

Danger Point, along the crest of the western Gauk cliff, 
gradually passing into deeper wood, a footpath strikes off the 
main road, and, keeping to the left, winds down a steep slope, 
across a rocky and bare hillside, with a few thickly-wooded dells. 
The open parts along the crest of the Cauk cliff command a view 
of the pillar of Visalgad to the south-west, and, to the west, of the 
Steep bare sides of Prabal, with its flat tree-crowned top, ending 
in the north in a mas.sive crag. In front is the small flat head 
of Danger Point, and, rising behind it, are the wooded crest and 
clean-cut cliffs of Louisa Point and the deep-wooded hollow of the 
hill-top above. From this the path winds through a sheltered 
wooded hollow and out along the edge of the cliff, with a back¬ 
ward view of the high scarp that runs south to One-Tree Hill 
overhanging the green belt of the west Varosa forest. After 
some sharp descents the path reaches Danger Point, a small bare 
terrace shaded by a few well-grown trees. To the north, Danger 
Point commands a fine view of the rocky scarp of Echo Point 
and of the green hill-top behind. Further to the west, stand the 
wooded crest, high clift’, and buttress-like rock of Louisa Point, 
and, between the point and Prabal, the valley of the Panvel river 
stretches to Bombay harbour. Beyond Danger Point the path 
sinks into the Pisarnath valley, passing on the right a deeply 
wooded bank in whose shade lies the shrine of Pisarnath, the 
guardian of Matheran, 

Echo Point. Crossing the Pisarnath valley the path winds 
through a thickly wooded hollow, to Echo point, a bare flat 
terrace with one or two stunted trees and dry leafless bushesb On 
the right a black cliff rises to the richly wooded hill-top. 

Beyond Echo Point the path winds through sheltered copse, 
and again strikes the lip of the scarp at Landscape Point a flat 
terrace, furnished with a seat, and commanding a fine view of 
Louisa Point and Prabal. 

From Landscape Point the path winds through a richly wooded 
hollow up to the tree-crowiied crest of Louisa point. This, 
the southern end of the smaller or western wing, takes its 
English name from the wife of Mr. Fawcett, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who was Revenue Commissioner between 1855 and 
1859. Its local name is Tapurici Sond or the Pillar Head from 
the short isolated buttress-like crag at its point. From the crest 
of Louisa Point the path stretches south-west, at first under a 
well-wooded knoll, and then along a plateau with fewer and more 
stunted trees to a bare smooth table of rock. To the left is the 
scarp of Echo Point, and, in front, Cauk cliff stretches as One- 
Tree Hill. To the south-west stands the solitary peak of Visalgad, 
and on the west, lies the straight flat mass of Prabal with its 

1. The trees are anjanis pisar and blackdeaved makudis or wild limes ; the 
bushes arc pSptis. 
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broken northern crag. Joined to Louisa Point by a short neck 
is a large rock or crag with a line northerly view over the part- 
tilled plateau of Hasfi and the lower peaks of Vanja and Morpa 
across the plain to the Bava Malang range, the slopes of 
Nakhind to the righr, the comb-like crest of Candcrl and the 
rocky pinnacles of Mhas-Mal and Navara-Navarl in the centre, 
and to "the left the wild outlines of Tavll and the Cathedral 
Rocks. 

Porcupine Point, the north end of the western wing or hill 
ridge, probably takes its name because it was formely a resort of 
porcupines ; though, according to one account, its long thick snout 
and ragged bushesi like the (juills of the fretful porcupine, sug¬ 
gested the name. The people call it Palki Point, mistaking its 
English name, or MMduhgaci Sand that is Malduhga Point., 
After leaving the richly woocled hollow at the top of Louisa Point, 
the path skirts the western face of the hill, across glades and 
through belts of evergreen trees and brushwood’. To the left a 
bare hillside, with an undergrowth of leafless bushes, falls some 
hundred feet to an evergreen terrace, part of the Mfilduiiga forest. 
From a group of large anjani and varas trees the point slopes 
north in a long narrow ledge. To the west, over the cliff, is a 
fine view of the Malduhga forest deep-green or opening into 
withered glades. To the right is the richly wooded ravine of 
Malduhga, in which is hidden Malet’s Spring or Tipdei Pmil. 
Above the ravine the hill-top is nearly flat and deeply wooded. 
To the east stretches the Governor’s Hill, the long crest of 
Panorama Point, an<l the tops of the B/iva Malang range, the 
fiat rock of Peb, the gentle slopes of Nakhinfi, the sharp crest of 
Canderi, the small pinnacles of Mhas-Mal and ‘Navara-Navari, 
and the rugged forms of Tavll and Rava Malang. Beyond the 
point after crossing some bare ground, the path leads along 
a hollow hillside through deep evergreeii groves thick with fresh 
underwood and climbing trees'^ to the wooded neck that joins the 
western spur to the main hill, through a damp dell know'n as the 
Randdcd Tal or Buffalo’s Hollow, adorned by some large straight- 
stemmed jdmbuls and mangoes. Further on, to the left, paths 
lead to Malet’s and Ponsonby’s Springs, while the main road 
passes the Gymkhana to Monkey Point, a small ledge of rock 
above Hart Point, with a fine view of the long cliff of Porcupine, 
Praba], the Bava Malang range, the Panorama spur, and the 
wooded slopes about Hart Point. 

Mathefan is a mass of even trap-llows capped by a layer of 
latcritc or iron clay. Most geologists bold that it was once an 
island in the sea that cleared the wall of the Sahyadris and washed 
away the Kohkan lowlands. The crabs and shells that are still 
found on the hill-top support this view, and, in the beginning of 
the rains, when the valleys arc full of mist, the white wool-like 
clouds, passing into the roots of the hill, leave the points stand¬ 
ing like wave worn capes, and the valleys rounded in the sicklO 

I. Chiefly jambuh, harvands, Rimihus, humhlas, pisas, and mani^oe'!. 

The chief trees are kuinbas, chandaleshi'ars, hirdaa, bomba.';, phansis, and 
kumblas; the underwood chiefly vaiti.s; the climbers vatolis. 
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sweep of a sea beach. But in cloudless weather the stream-worn 
ravines, the torrent-seamed hill-sides, the points washed into 
narrow necks and pillar-like crags, the plateaus crowded with 
masses of fallen rock, and, after heavy rain, the thundering roar 
of landslips, seem to show that the worn and tagged form of the 
hill is chiefly due to the fierce buffeting of the blasts and torrents 
of the south-west monsoon. 

The capping of highly porous and absorbent laterite or iron 
clay lies like a huge sponge on the top of the trap. The laterite 
rock occurs in many forms. Fresh cut, as in sinking a well, it 
is soft and yielding, with layers of bright magnetic iron ore 
still unmixed with clay. When the iron is being oxydized, the 
structure is tubulari, and, when chemical action has ceased, the 
boulders have a hard polished surface and flinty texture^. The 
terraces below the scarp are strewn with red laterite boulders, 
some with sharp clear-cut corners, others weathered, and rounded. 
The debris is in plac^ over sixty feet deep, and, among it, are 
blocks of columnar basalt with corners as sharp and faces as 
smooth as when they took form. The laterite seems formerly 
to have been worked for iron, and so strongly is the rock charged 
with iron that a few chips of jdmbul wood turn the water of 
some of the springs black as ink. Under the capping of iron 
clay the hill is a mass of flows of trap, laid layer upon layer, 
some layers only a few feet thick, others forming high cliffs, all 
of them flat and even, not only in the different parts of Matheran, 
but with the sides of Prabal and other more distant hills, The 


Mr. Foote gives the followirg detailed description of a bed of tubular iron- 
clay found on the top of Valabgad fort in west Belgaurn. Instead of showing the 
ordinaiy horizontal or nearly horizontal vesicular cavities the summit bed is per¬ 
meated by vertical tubuli running nearly through it. The upper ends of these 
tubuli are empty for a little distance, giving the surface a pitted appearance, but 
the tubes are generally filled with litho-margic clay, and have their walls lined with 
a glaze ver>' like that so frequently met with in the vermicular hollows of ordinary 
laterites. I'he tubuli vary in diameter from i to f, of an inch, but are generally 
less than half an inch across. Their height depends upon the thickness of the bed 
and the glazed sides show much statactitoid waviness of surface. In the lower parts 
of the bed the tubuli are less distinct. There can be little doubt that the formation 
of these tubes is due to the action of percolating water. This structure is not so 
cornmonly met with as the rudely-bedded quasi-stratified forms in which the vesi¬ 
cular and vermicular cavities are rather horizontally disposed. Mem. Geol, Survey, 
XII. pt, 1, 207. 

2. The latrine or iron-clay that is found overlying the traps in Ratnagiri, Thana 
and the Deccan, is of two kitids, a sedimentary rock formed either in lakes or under 
the sea, and a rock that appears as the surnmit bed of trap hills, itself a trap, changed 
and decomposed by the action of the air. To distinguish between these two classes 
of rock, Mr. Foote has proposed that the sedimentary rock should be called laterite 
and the upper decomposed trap iron-clay. The laterite, or pluviatile rock is much 
less common and less widespread. It is found only in some lowlying tracts in Ratna¬ 
giri and in places in the Deccan which probably were once the bottoms of lakes. 
The rock that caps the Ratnagiri hills, and forms the summit bed of Matheran and 
of the Sahyadri and other Deccan hills, is iron-clay formed from trap by the action 
of the air. Mr Foote gives the following details of sections in the roads through 
the Amboli and Phonda passes in Ratnagiri. The basaltic rocks graduate into a 
moderately hard yellowish brown or brown earthy mass which closes many nuclei 
of the original rocks in various stages of decomposition. The upper parts of the 
decomposed mass, from which the nuclei have disappeared, have undergone a process 
of concretional solidifications from the infiltration of surface waters holding iron in 
solution and are assuming the ordinary lateritoid appearance and reddish colour. 
Mem. Geol. Survey, XII. pt, 1, 202. 
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trap though in places columnar is usually plain. Its structine is 
more or less amygdaloidal and in the hollows are minerals of the 
zoolite family. Of these apophyllite, which is perhaps the most 
common, when exposed by blasting, shows crystals of great 
beauty. Heulandite, mesotype, stilite, and natrolite as well as 
the crystals of quartz from which Garbat takes its name, are 
common. The trap weathers into soil that gathers at the foot 
of the different layers, sometimes in narrow ledges lit only for the 
growth of grass, in other places in rich plateaus bearing the 
largest trees. 

Besides the beauty of the hill-lop and of its views, a great 
charm in Matheran is the plateau or terrace that almost encircles 
the hill from two to three hundred feet below its crest. This 
belt has a rich soil yearly freshened by mould swept from the 
hill-top. In parts it lies broad and open, dotted with mango and 
jdmhtil trees, and with some fields of rice or ndgll round a ham¬ 
let of Thaktir or Dhangar huts. Again it shrinks to a rocky 
path, or, at open wind-swept corners, yields only thickets of 
rough brambles or ragged buffeted fig bushes. But in many 
coves of the baylike valleys, sheltered by cliffs, from the blasts 
of the north-east and south-west gales, are groves of ancient 
evergreen trees whose stems rise straight and high, and whose 
smaU-leavcd distant shade, letting in air and light, fosters the 
growth of evergreen brushwood and, near springs and in damp 
dingles, nourishes patches of grass and tufts of fern. 

The chief forests in the main terrace are, in the north-east below 
Panorama Point and tlie Governor’s hill, the wild-Palm Grove or 
Mad Rdi; further south below Garbat hill the Bekri Forest; to 
the east of Little Cauk, Ram Bagh or Ram’s Garden, also known 
as the Primeval Forest; to the south of Great Cauk, the cast 
Varova Forest, and to the west of One-Tree Hill the west Varova 
Forest; to the west of Porcupine Point the Malduhga Forest; and 
between Porcupine and Hart point the Black or Kdld Forest ; all 
these woods are evergreen. The varied tints of dark, bluish, 
bright, and yellow green are softened, during the dry months, by 
a grey mist of leafless or rus.set tree-tops, and brightened, towards 
the clo.se of the hot weather, by brown, pink, and golden tips that 
are ready to burst into leaf at the first fall of raink 

The general features of most of these groves resemble those of 
the Mad Rdi, or Wild-Palm Grove, which covers the plateau that 
strelche.s, from one of the zigzags on the main road about font 
and a half miles from Nera], northwards under the steep wooded 
crest of Governor’s Hill and Panorama Point. From the road the 
path enters the forest near its eastern limit, and passing north for 
some hundred yards, climbs a steep thick-wooded bank to an 
upper terrace which stretches to the end of Panorama Point. I'lie 
ground is rocky, bare of grass, and thickly strewn tvith leaves. 

>. The dark greens are chiefly mangoes, kumbah, anjanis, and some jambul 
the bluish greens chiefly pisas, aptas, and some jamhuls ; the light greens chiefly 
suirs ] the green-greys, asars and umbars ; the leafless greys, nanas, pahirs, and some 
varas ; the russet or withered browns chiefly varas ; the brown, pink and yellow tip* 
chiefly helas, koshims and pahirs. 
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There is much underwood, some fresh and green hut most either 
leafless or withered into yellow or brown. In the outskirts, the 
trees though close together, arc small and stunted. Deeper in rise 
some straight unbroken jmnbul and mango stems, and one huge 
fig tree about fifty-two feet in girth. In another dell, where the 
ground is thick with green underwood, is a grove of large jmnbul 
and fig trees, interlaced by festoons of the great climbing kdndveU 
whose trunks, twisted like the coils of a huge serpent, are drawn 
to the tree tops and fall in straight heavy sprays with scattered 
deep-green leaves. Beyond this dell the wood is again thinner, 
with open plots and glades fringed by thickets of bright-green 
brushwood, overtopped by dark-green, blue-green, and grey-green 
trees, and a sprinkling of bare leafless branches^ To the right the 
deep fringe of the wood hides the hill slopes, and, on the left, a 
steep wooded hank rises to the overhanging tree-crowned crest of 
Governor’s Hill. The path, climbing the steep wooded bank, 
leads to an upper plateau, where, in rocky deep-soiled ground with 
thick green underwood, among large mangoes, jdmbuls, and 
umbars, rise the slender ringed stems of the wild palm with its 
long hanging seed tassels, and its leaves standing in long spikes or 
falling in large black ribbon-like tatters. Beyond this the grove 
narrows and dwindles till it ends under Panorama Point. 

The hillsides of Mfitheran are scarred by small streams which, 
though dry during most of the year, bear in their clean-swept 
rocky channels traces of the strength of their monsoon floocls. 
The west-marked Pisarnath drains the central section of the hill 
along a well-marked cup-shaped valley, which slopes about 400 feet 
from the church plateau on the north and the Cauk plateau on 
the south. To a less extent the hill-top is hollowed by the gather¬ 
ing ground of the Dhodambydee pant, or Waterfall Stream, 
between Panorama Point and the main hill ; by the drainage that 
centres in the Malet Springs cast of Porcupine Point; and by the 
Varosa Streams that run between Louisa and Landscape points. 
With these exceptions none of the streams drain any considerable 
section of the hifl-top. The course of all is much alike. Gather¬ 
ing the drainage of a small section of the hill-top they either fall 
with one or two clear leaps, or by a long rapid rush force their way 
through boulders and shingle from the edge of the cliff to the 
lower slopes, and, winding among the spurs at the hill-foot, find 
their Way into one of the main lines of drainage east to the Ulhas, 
south to the Patalgahga, or west to the Panvel river. 

Starting from the north and working eastwards, the chief of 
these streams are the Neral Water, Neralace Pdni, which rises 
below the Governor’s Hill and passing east and then north along 
the ravine between Panorama Point and the Neral spur, falls into 
the Ulhas a little to the west of Neral. The Bekri Stream, Bekricd 
odhd, from below Garbat hill, passes east through the Bekri forest, 
and, entering the plain to the south of the Neral spur, flows east 

The bright green-bushes are bokhadas, gelas and karands, The dark-green 
trees are alus, mangoes, and jambuLs\ the bluish-green are pisas, aptas, and climbing 
vatolis ; the greyish-green are umbars and asans ; and the leafless branches belong to 
varat, pahirs, and nanas. 
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CHAPTER 1^. to the Ulhas. The Soiulai or Khatvan Stream, Sonddi Odhd or 

pia^ ^^^dtvan Odhd, between Garbat and Alexander points, fed by a 

Matheran. large share of the hill drainage, flows south along the chief of the 

Streams. Matheran valleys, past the town of Cauk into the Patalgahga. 

The Little Khatvan between Alexander point and Little Cauk, 
after a steep south-easterly course, joins the main Khatvan under 
Garbat point. The Borgariv Stream, Borgdhv-Odhd, between 
Little and Big Cauk, meeting the Khatvan water, flows by Cauk 
town south into the Patalgahga. A little to the west, between 
Great Cauk and the One-Tree Hill, the Varosa Stream, up whose 
narrow rocky bed the Cauk path struggles, runs south adjoining 
the Borgahv and Khatvan waters, passes Cauk and falls into the 
Patalgahga. Between Danger and Echo Points, draining the 
thickly wooded central hollow of the hill-top between the Church 
plateau on the north and Cauk plateau on the south, the Pi^ar- 
nath or Bunk Stream flows west over the cliff into the Varosa 
river which runs south to Cauk and the Patalgahga. In 1850 the 
Pisarnath flowed throughout the year with a considerable stream ; 
but, for some years past, apparently from the increase of trees and 
brushwood on its gathering ground, it has almost ceased to flow 
before the beginning of the hot weather. In the corner between 
Echo and Louisa points, two nameless streams drain the sloping 
hill-top and fall over the cliff, passing west to the main stream 
that, draining the valley between Matheran and Prabal, flows 
south by Cauk to the Patalgahga. Between Porcupine and Hart 
Point, a large area of the western hill-top and of the low neck 
between the central and western hill belts, drains into the stream, 
known either as Pipdee Pdfii (Odhd), the Tub Water Stream, or as 
Mcilduhgdcl Nadi, the Malduiiga River. This flows to the north¬ 
west and then turns west to the Panvel river. Further to the east 
the .stream that drains the hollow between the Governor’s Hill and 
Hart Point, one of the Malduhga streams which is known as the 
Dhodambyucc Pdnl or the Waterfall Stream, passes west into the 
Panvel river, through the deep-wooded valley in which are the 
Simpson reservoir and the remains of the ruined Elphinstone lake. 

Water-supply. Jn spite of the rainfall of about 200 inches even the largest 
streams cease to flow soon after Christmas. This is due partly to 
the porous iron-clay and partly to the dense growth of timber and 
brushwood that covers almost the whole hill-top. In 1850, as has 
been noticed above, before the trees and brushwood were preserved, 
the Bund or Pisarnath stream, which now barely trickles during 
the hot months, flowed freely even in May, discharging from the 
cliff a stream of water over a foot wide and three or four inches 
deep'. Of eleven springs only two, Harrison's on the cast and 
Malet’s on the west of the main hill-top, last throughout the year. 
Beginning from the north and working east, in the hollow above 
Simpson’s reservoir, near the old Dhangar settlement, is a spring 
known as the Phansi or Jack-Tree Water. On the outskirts of the 
Wild-Palm grove under Governor’s Hill, a few hundred yards from 

Smith’s Matheran, 2, II. Dr. Smith’s quotations seem to prove that the 
free growth of trees in the gathering ground of springs exhausts their supply of Water. 
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the road, is a spring which, by a grant from a Mr. Bamanji, has CHAPTER 19 
been turned into a rock-cut cistern with a flat boarded covering. places. 

It is known as the Black Water or Kale Pdnl, and, till the middle Matheran 

of the hot weather, supplied the stand-pipe on the roadside close Water-supply. 

to the fourth mile from Neral. On the south of the neck that 

joins the eastern and the central belt of hill, close to the beginning 

of Garbat point, arc two springs. About half a mile further, near 

the sixth mile to the left of the Market road, is Harrison’s Spring 

which yields water throughout the year or at least till the middle 

of May. It has a cistern which was built in 1864-65 at a cost of 

Rs. 2,876. Not far off, another spring, in the market to the left of 

the police lines, has a cistern whicli was built in 1865-66 at a cost 

of Rs. 1,322. The south hill has three springs, one to the south 

and one to the north of the Sanatorium, and a third on the south 


slope of the Pisarnath v'alley. At the spring to the south of the 
Sanatorium a cistern was built in 1865-66 at a cost of Rs. 1,225. 
Further north there are three springs in the ravine between Porcu¬ 
pine and Hart points, Malct spring or Tipdee pdni, at the head of 
the main ravine Ponsonby Spring or Ghaterice Pdni, that is the 
Buffaloes’ Drinking Trough, al^out a quarter of a mile to the north, 
and Robert’s Spring close to Hart Point. Of these the chief are 
the Malet Spring, in the bed of the Malduhga, about 300 feet 
down a steep winding path. The w'ater of the main spring is held 
in a rock-cut cistern roofed by iron sheeting and there are two 
smaller springs close by. The Malet Spring has never been known 
to fail. 

For' the storage of water seven reservoirs have been made, two of 
which have proved failures. The chief site is in the Pisarnath 
valley, where, in April and May 1857, Mr. West, C. E., built two 
dams at a cost of Rs. 3,975. The third dam in the same valley 
was built in 1857-58 by General Fuller, R. E.. at a cost of Rs. 5,330; 
it was subsequently in 1866-67 raised three feet at a further cost of 
Rs, 1,156. These dams are all of masonry and are provided with 
sluice gates, which are removed at the beginning of the rains and 
are re-fixed in the month of November so that every monsoon the 
reservoirs are thoroughly flushed, and fresh supply of pure water 
gathered. 


Springt. 


Ponds, 


In 1858, to provide water for the residents at the north-east or 
Garbat end of the hill. Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor of 
Bombay, conceived the idea of constructing an earthen dam in 
the valley between Hart point and Panorama hill. The work was 
designed and carried out by the Public Works Department. 


In 1873-74, as the Garbat end of the hill still suffered from want 
of water, it was deeided to build a masonry dam on a rock foimda 
tion at a point a little below Colonel Fife’s dam. The reservoir so 
formed, which was suggested by and bears the name of Dr. Simp¬ 
son, the Superintendent, was begun in 1875 and completed in 1876 
at a cost of Rs. 16,260. In spite of its distance from the more 
thickly peopled part of the hill, this reservoir has proved of great 
service. The bed of the stream below the dam has been set apart 


* Contributed by Mr, F. B. Madaran, C. E. for the old edition. 
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for washing clotiies, the quantity of water impounded being more 
than enough for this and other purposes. Tliis is a great conve¬ 
nience to residents and visitors, as formerly during April and May, 
washermen had to take clothes to the Ulhas river near Neral. 
The capacity of this reservoir, which was designed and built by 
Colonel Maunsell, R. E., Executive Engineer, North Kohkan, is 
416,400 cubic feet. 

Prior to the installation of the water taps in 1927, water used to 
be supplied in PakJidls from small tanks constructed at the sites 
of natural springs. When gradually Mathcran attracted increas¬ 
ing number of visitors followed by big and petty tradesmen to 
cater to their demands, the supply of water fell short to meet the 
total need. A fresh lake was eonstructed in the Pisarnath Valley, 
to make good the shortage aiul named after Mrs, Charlotte Fuller, 
the wife of General Fuller, R. E. The site of the dam was sug¬ 
gested by General Fuller in 1857 and in 1880. The work of 
enlarging the dam was undertaken in 1950 and completed in 1956 
with the total cost of Rs. 3,95,000. The total height of the dam 
at.present is 50', its breadth being half a furlong. Settling tanks 
are situated at the highest of the hill near Rugby Park. The 
water is pumped, settled and supplied to the town through pipes. 
The dams are all of masonry and are provided with sluice gates, 
which are removed at the beginning of the rains and re-fixed in 
the month of September so that every monsoon the reservoirs are 
thoroughly flushed and supply of fresh and pure water is guaran¬ 
teed. 

The ])orous capping of iron-clay, which has made the water- 
supply of the hill so scanty and so hard to improve, has, at all 
times of the year, in spite of the heavy rainfall, ensured for Mathc¬ 
ran freedom from malaria. There is no marsh on any part of the 
hill and every stream bed is a hare rock. All material tor malaria 
is yearly swept away, and, in almost all seasons, the thickest of the 
hill-top forests can be entered without risk. The grass or wood¬ 
cutters do not suffer from fever, and, w'herc fever has occurred, it 
has been due to dirt, not to damp. A fit of ague may be caught 
among the clefts of the rocks, but there is no danger in open places 
where the air moves. It is this freedom from malaria that makes 
Matheran so healthy a change to visitors. Children, especially, 
soon lose the pasty flabbiness they have brought with them from 
the plains. For the weakness caused by the rainy season in 
Bombay and for all mental or bodily complaints that healthy 
exercise and a pleasant life can relieve, Mfitheran has a healing 
power. In severe and complex ailments its influence fails. 

For some time after the rains are over (Octoher-November) tlie 
climate is pleasant. But, as the cold weather advances and the 
dry north-cast winds grow stronger, the climate is much like the 
Deccan climate, and is neither pleasant nor healthy for those who 
have suffered from fever or from congested liver. In March and 
April, though the mornings and evenings continue cool and a hot 
night is unusual, the midday heat is oppressive. This lasts till, 
early in May, specks of fleecy mist in the Pisarnath valley show 
that a moist air has set in from the sea. From this time, as the 
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The great event of the year is the breaking of the south-west 
monsoon. Some years the rains come in by stealth. Gentle 
showers and light mists grow rawer and fiercer till the damp and 
discomfort drive visitors away. But, as a rule, the hot-weather 
ends with great thunderstorms" from the east. 


The pahir, ficus cordifolia, is lipped with pink and gold, and the suir .md 
mogri witk light green, the ranbhendi bursts into tufts of bright purple, the 
mhaura patches of pink, .nnd the koshim in sprays of scarlet and gold. 

® In the afternoon of Monday, June 6th 1865, sullen thunder began in the 
north-weat, where clouds had all day been gathering in towering piles. As they 
thundered the clouds moved slowly dow.n across the north Kohkart, and. about 
four o’clock gathered against the jagged crest of Bav5 Malang. To the north, and 
all along the Bava Malang range, the sky and land were filled with lurid clouds, 
thunder, lightning, and ram, the Kalyan river flowing black as ink through a scene 
of the most striking desolation and gloom. South of this abrupt line of storm, the 
country from Bombay to Khandala was full of pure calm light. Every village, evety 
hut, every road and forest-track, even tlie bjidgeover the river at Chauk, came clearly 
into view. The trees and groves looked magically green ; and the light picked out 
the most hidden streams and burnished them into threads of molten silver. The 
Panvel and Nagothana rivers shone like mirrors, and the sea w.as scored with bars 
of vivid sunshine. Suddenly, at about five, the storm-rack pouted over Bava Malang 
like a tumultuous sea, and swept into the deep valley between Matheran and Prabal, 
with furious blasts and torrents, awful thunder, and flashes of forked lightning. 
When the clouds had filled the valley the rain .and wind ceased and the storm stood 
still, and, in dead stillness, the thunder and lightning raged without ceasing for an 
hour. The thunder mostly rolled from end to end of the valley, but it sometimes 
burst with a crash fit to loosen the bonds of the hills. At six o’clock the storm again 
moved and passed slowly south over Prabal towards Nagothana, and stream grew 
stiangely clear, the rain-filled rice-fidds and rivers flashed like steel, while fleecy 
clouds lay on every hillock and slowly crept up every ravine. As the sun set behind 
Bombay the air was filled with soft golden light. Westward towards T*^ana the hill¬ 
tops were bright w'ith every hue from golden light to deep purple shadow, while' 
among them, the winding Ulhas shone like links of burnished gold. Then, the 
moon rose, brightened the mists which had gathered out of the ravines and off the 
hills, and cleared a way across the calm heavens, while far in the south the black 
embattled storm-rack belched flame and thunder the whole night long. 

The next day (Tuesday) passed without a storm. On Wednesday, the 8th, east¬ 
ward towards Khandaja vast electric cloud banks began to gather. At two in the 
afternoon, with mutterings of thunder, the sky grew suddenly black and lurid. At 
half-past two the storm passed west moving straight on Matheran. A mist went 
before the storm, thickening as it came, first into trailing clouds and then into drip¬ 
ping rain, with muttering thunder all the while. At three the valley between Matheran 


sea breeze freshens and the air grows moister and cooler, the cli¬ 
mate becomes more and more pleas'ant, till, in the end of Mayj 
thunderstorms gathering from the Deccan, drench the hill, and 
the season is over. Though the first heavy rain drives away most 
visitors, those who can stay and are well housed, may, in spite of 
the wetness of the paths and the want of amusement, enjoy a fort¬ 
night or even three weeks of fresh hearty weather even when it 
rains, and, between the bursts of rain, bright cool days of great 
beauty. After two or three showers the views gain greatly in 
softness and colour. The hill tops are clear and purple, the grey 
leafless woods of the lower slopes become tipped with pink, gold, 
and light green, and the hushes throw out tufts of pink and purple 
and sprays of scarlet and gold'. The. baked white and black hill¬ 
sides soften into greys and browns, and a sudden greening passes 
over the warm rich plains. Even after heavy rain, in fair days in 
July and August, the hill-top is pleasant, the paths are firm and 
tidy, not sodden with damp or overgrown with rank grass or 
underwood. 
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The rainfall returns for the. last ten years (1948-57) show a yearly 
rainfall varying from 182.6 inches in 1951 to 300.8 inches in 1956, 
averaging 241.7 inches. 

The details for these years also show that on an average, the 
rainfall in January, February, March and April is less than an inch; 
that it rises to 1.22 inches in May; to about 26 in June; and that 
it is at its highest, 75, in July ; it falls to .S9 inches in August, about 
30 inches in September and is reduced to 6 inches in October. Dur¬ 
ing November and December the rainfall on an average is less 
than an inch. 

The statement on page 873 gives the details of rainfall during 
1948—1957. 

The Superintendent of Matheran is the administrative officer 
in charge of the Hill Station. The other public offices are the 
police station, post and telegraph office, telephone exchange, 
forester’s office, public works depot, the municipal office, etc. 

The Matheran Municipality was established in the year 1905. 
It is entrusted with the water-supply, maintenance and construc¬ 
tion of roads, road lighting, sanitation, medical facilities, etc. 
The municipal income is chiefly derived from water charges, 
octroi, house tax, vi.sitor’s tax, etc. The total road length within 
the municipal limits was 34 miles in 1961. The average annual 
income and expenditure of the municipality was about Rs. 1,90,000 
and Rs. 1,85,000, respectively. 

and Prabal was filled with the storm. Thunder rolled in long echoing peals, and 
flashes lightened the dense fog with extraordinary splendour. The fog lusted witli 
heavy rain till 3-45, when a light wind swept it west towards Bombay, where, about 
four, the monsoon burst. 

Tltcse appalling electric outbursts end serenely. The storm clouds retreat like 
a drove of bellowing bulls and their last echoes die beyond the distant hills. The 
sun shines again in majesty, in every dell the delicious sound of running water 
wakens life, and the woods are vocal with the glad song of birds. 

[ From the Overland Mail, January 16, 1880, p. 17. ] 



Matheran Rainfall (1948—1957). 
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Except on the flat tops of some of the lower spurs no grain is 
grown. The cost of bringing water limits gardening to the growth 
of geraniums, fuscians, heliotropes, and the commoner roses. 
English annuals should be sown soon after the rains are over, and 
almost all kinds including sweet peas do well. Fuscia and geranium 
cuttings can be grown on the hill, but in most gardens the plants 
have to be renewed every season. Heliotropes and the common 
roses thrive, but budded roses die from too much damp. Early 
in October the house roofs are gay with balsams and other flower¬ 
ing plants. 

Vegetable is grown in a small quantity near Charlotte lake but 
the bulk of supply continues to come from the surrounding low¬ 
lands. With the restricted supply of water, absence of tablelands 
and a favourable soil, vegetables which have only a seasonal 
demand from the tourists remain one of the main items in which 
Mathcran cannot attain self-sufficiency. 

During both the seasons, April-June and October-November 
sack-loads of vegetables keep pouring in Mathcran. The cost of 
bringing these articles up the hills naturally adds to their price 
which makes living on this hill station costly for the common man. 

Among the plants* of the hill the commonest grasses arc of the 
smaller kinds, Anthistiria cilliata, Uniola indica, Panicum mounta- 
num, P. trigonum and brizoides, Chloris barbata, haridli, Cynodon 
cactylon ndeni, Elcusinc egyptiaca, and a species of Apluda. Of 
the larger gra.sses there are the aromatic kashas, Andropogon 
muricatus, ginger-grass, Andropogon martini, Arundinella gigan- 
tea, and the Chirka, Coix lachryma. Bamboos are found on the 
lower slopes. They grow also on the top but probably only where 
they have been planted. I'hc order Cyperaceao and the genus 
Calamus arc also said to be represented on the lower slopes. On 
some marshy land, about a mile to the east of Neral station, is a 
grass, probably an Andropogon, whose leaves and roots give out 
a strong smell of turpentine. 

During the rains ferns find a most congenial climate on and 
around the hill. They are at their best when there are no visitors, 
blit they are still fresh in October, and, though shrivelled and 
dead-like in the dry months, uncoil their leaves with surprising 
promptness after the first heavy rain. The leading ferns are the 
common Brake, Pteris aquilina, which has almost disappeared 
from Garbat point, but is still found in considerable quantities on 
the south-east slopes of the hills near the top, a few feet below the 
road going from Alexander to Cauk point. The Climbing Fern, 
Lygodium flexuosum, is also frequently found in the woods on 
the hill sides and rarely on the top. Among less sparingly dis¬ 
tributed species arc the Sagenia coadunata, Pteris quadriaurita, 
Pteris pellucida, the Silver-fern Chcilanthes farinosa, and perhaps 

• These lists of plants and animals are condensed from the very interesting 
chapters in Dr. Smiih’.s Mathcran. They have had the advantage of revision by 
Dr, Lisboa, Mr. E. H. Aitken and Mr. G. W. Vida’, C. S., and of additions hy Mr, W. 
Hart, First Judge, Bombay Small Cause Court, and Mr. H. M. Birdwcod, C. S. 
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the Copper-fern cheilamhes dalhousiae; of Maiden-hairs, Adian- 
tum lunulatum and caudatum, and A. capillus veneris, Poecilop- 
teris virens, Nephrodium molle, Nephrolepis tuberosa, Athyrium 
felixfoemina, A. Hohenackerianum, A. falcatum, Aspleniuin 
planicaule, pleopeltis membranacea, and Pleopeltis nuda, Acrop- 
horus immersus, Niphobolus adnascens, and Lygodium flexuosum, 
and the beautiful polybotrium vulgare. The last is very common 
in parts of the Sahyadris, but only a few specimens have been 
found at Matheran, in the Simpson reservoir valley not far from 
Hart Point. 

Of Annual Herbs there are, soon after the rains set in, the 
Cobra Lily, Arisaema murrayii, with its erect white or purplish 
cobra-like hood, and, of the Ginger tribe, the Curcuma . pseudo- 
raontana, with yellow flowers and rose-coloured coma. Of Ground 
Orchids, which flower chiefly towards the close of the rains, there 
are the giant orchid Platauthera susannae, Habenaria longicalea- 
rata with several greenish-white flowers, the small white-flowered 
Habenaria Candida and the large rare Habenaria commelynifolia. 
Among Tree Orchids are the Eria braccata with its large white 
flowers that bloom early in the rains, Eria dalzelli a later bloomer, 
Dendrobia barbatulum and chlorops both of which flower in the 
cold weather, and the Erides maculosum with fleshy spotted leaves 
and in the rains a rose corolla freaked with purple. Of other 
Herbaceous Plants there are the simki Verbesina biflbra, bhdm^ 
burda Blumea holocerica, ganerd Ageratum conysoides, and bun- 
dar Vernonia divergens. Of Balsams, Impatiens tomentosa, 
kleinii, and the rare rivalis, which is supposed to be merely a 
variety of I, acaulis ; two Cynoglossums, coelestinum and glochi- 
diatum, not unlike forget-me-nots, but larger and more straggling; 
of Cucumbers the kadu. Cucumis trigonus and pubescens, whose, 
sulphur-yellow flowers wreathe the long kdrvi stems, and the 
koudel, Tricosanthes palmata, with large white-fringed corolla ; of 
Convolvuluses there are Argyreia sericea, Ipomoea campanulata, 
Ipomoea sepiaria, Porana racemosa, and Convolvulus arvensis. 

Of Shrubs and Brushwood there are the dhaura, Woodfordia 
floribunda, whose beautiful red flowers are used in the Punjab for 
dyeing silk, the alu Vanguiera edulis, anjani or ironwood Meme- 
cylon edule, arsid Canthium umbellatum, bahman Colebrookia 
ternata, hhoma Glochidion lanccolatum, dhindd Leea staphylea, 
dingal Crotalaria leschenaukii, ghdgri Crotolaria retusa, eshvar 
Callicarpa cana, pdngli Pogostemon purpuricaulis, geld Randia 
dumetorum, karavti Ficus heterophylla, karvand Carissa carandas, 
kdrvi Strobilanthes asperrimus, kiral or karipdt Bergera koenigii, 
kudd Tabernoemontana crispa, limbdrd Heyneana trijuga, 
mdkadi, Atalantia monophylla, mori Casearia loevigata, pdpdti 
Pavetta indica, pisd Actinodaphne lanceolata, rdrndtd Lasiosaiphon 
eriocephalus, and vdhiti Aetheilema reniformis. 

Of Trees, there are, among those found only on the spurs and 
lower slopes, the gol Sponia wightia, the kaimdal Sterculia urens, 
the mhaurd Bassia latifolia, the teak sag Tectona grandis, the silk- 
cotton tree siiir Salmalia malabarica, the bastard cinchona Hyme- 
nodictyon excelsum, the hill-palm berli mad Caryota urens, and 
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the. khair Aeucia cafcclui. Among trees found only or almost 
entirely on tlie iiill-rop and upper slopes, are the chandara Maca- 
ranga roxburghii, the govinda Diospyros goindu, the gulum 
Machilus glaucesccns, the kokam Garcinia purpurea, the kumbal 
Sapota tomentosa, laili Albizzia stipulata, the malia Diospyros 
nigricans, the phatuis Artocarpus integrIfoJia, the phansi Carallia 
integerrima, the varas Hetcrophragma roxburghii. Among trees 
found in all parts of the hill, are the din Terininalia glabi'a, the 
dptd Bauhinia racemosa, the dsan Briedelia rctusa, the avali Phyl- 
lanthus emblica. the buva Cassia (istulla, the burumhi Amdora 
lawii, the goldar Stcrculia guttata, the surungi Ochrocarpus longh 
folius, the tawir Garcini ovalifolia, the licla Garcinia cainbogca, 
the Ilirdd Terminalia chebula, the jdnibul Eugenia jambolanum, 
the paJiir Ficus cordifolia, the kartnal Dillenia peniagyna, the 
koshdrn Schleichera trijuga, the kumhd Careya arborea, the 
mango dmbd Mangifcra indica, the ndnd LagerstrOemia parvi- 
flora, the nandruk Ficus retusa, the pipal Ficus rcligiosa, the 
palas Burea frondosa, the pangdrdh Erythrina indica, the par- 
jambul Olea dinica, the umbar Ficus glomerata, and the sageri 
Rocagea dalzelliib 

Of Climhers and Creepers there are the fi'dibtilgi, Eloeagnus 
kologa with shining scaly tendrils and snuKJth-faced silvery* 
backed leaves; the cumhdrvcl, Premna scandens, with large coarse 
wide-scattered leaves ; the cdpvel, Canthium didymum, with polish¬ 
ed leaves, white swect-sinclling flowers, and black fruit; the 
ihikckai, Acacia concinna, with back-bent thorns, light feathery 
leaves, and little balls of yellowish flowers; the ddtir, Ficus 
volubilis ; the kdnvel, Ventilago madraspatana, with entire 
young leaves, serrated old leaves, long branches and leafless 
flowers in panicles ; the kavli, Gymncma sylvestrc^ and some other 
milky shrubs ; the kordor, Ancistrocladus heyneanus, with long 
tapering deep green leaves, which grows like a bush four or five 
feet before it begins to climb; the knlti, Tragia involucrata, an 
obscure little plant covered with sharp stinging hair ; the kusar, 
Jasminum latifolium, one of the commonest climbers with delicate 
light-green pointed leaves, white fragrant flowers, and black 
berries ; the Idmtdni, Aiiodendron paniculatum, with huge shining 
laurel like leaves and yellowish green flowers; the paral, Cyclea 
peltata, common on the trunks of trees witli three-cornered leaves 
and culstcrs of cun-shaped flowers; the rogz, Mesnneurum 

I The tints of the Matheran woods arc a pleasant study. Variety of season 
of age, of soil, and of light make it difficult to fix one tint for each kind of tree. The 
following are believed to be the chief hot-weather tints in the coppice of the open 
hill-top and in the terrace groves. The deep greens are anjanis, kumblas, rjuikrit 
most mangoes, .some par jarnlntls, phanslis, pnlaras gulums, and tupas ; the bright 
greens are alus, hokhadas, gelas, kardvnnd bushes, and kusar, climbers ; the brown 
greens are bombas, chandalas, eshvars, some jambuls, karapats, some umbar and the 
parasitic bangol ; the light yellow'ish greens arc dharmuns,. kumbas, Padals or lalais, 
piprans, yoUng harkas. hirdas, koshims. and pahirs, bahman and some vaiti bushes, and 
and petkuli climbers; the blue greens are aptas, .some jamhuls,pisas, sisus, 
and rTimctd and vMtl bu.shes ; the ruddy tints arc from young rihitis, hirdas, kushima, 
mhauras, magiris pahirs, ranhendis, andwithered bombash und. kurnhas.irvsh 
dindd and withered davli hushes, and fresh hujari and handeva climbers ; the greys 
are from the leafless, stems and branches of kurnhas, navas, mogiris, pahirs, varas, 
and papti and mngali bushes, and in the lower slopes teak and hors. 
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cucullatum, with flowers in long stifi! racemes and tufts of compress¬ 
ed seed vessels; the sweet pea. Vigna vexillata; universal after the 
rains and as fragrant as its namesake ; the turan, Zyzyphus rugosa, 
thorny stems with rough leaves and a white mealy drupe ; the 
vdgdtl, Wagatea .spicata, a climbing thorny shrub with orange 
and red flowers ; the vdkefi, Rourea santaloides, a rare plant with 
small shining leaflets not unlike sandalwood ; the vatnli, Cocculus, 
macrocarpus one of the most marked plants in a Matheran 
thicket, with waving knotted and gnarled cable-like stems, some¬ 
times bristling with thorns and hung with large bunches of grey- 
green or cream-coloured berries, ending among the tree tops, in 
patches of small buticrfly likc blue leaves; the vnkshi, Caly- 
copreris floribuuda, a coarse downy-leaved shrub with balls of 
faint green flowers; the yekyel, Dalbcrgia sympathetica, with 
strong hooks small acada-likc leaves, whitish flowers, and thin 
pods ; and the yevti, Ilippocratea grahamii, with smooth spread¬ 
ing branches and minute pale green flowers. The common Para¬ 
sites, whose thick bunches of yellowish leaves are found clinging to 
the tree tops in all parts of the hill, and are called hfmdgoh and 
bindkulis by the people, belong to the Loranthus family. The 
commonest variety is L. longiflorus ; L. loniceroides, langcniferus, 
and perhaps clasticus are also found. None of these plants are 
peculiar to Matheran. Most are found in the plains and the rest 
arc found in the other higher Thiina peaks and ranges as well as 
on Matheran. Some plants of the orders Anonaceac and Gutii- 
ferae, which arc very sensitive to cold, are found on Matheran, 
but not, as far as is known, on Mahabalcsvar. Among these are 
Uvaria narum, Garcinia indica or purpurea, G. cambogia, (i. 
ovalifolia, and Ochrocarpus longifolitis the last identified from 
specimens, Briedelia rdtusa and Coculus macrocarpus, which arc 
common on Matheran, do not occur on the top of Mahabale^var. 

Among insects, of Coleoptera or Beetles, there are the clumsy 
buzzing Butocera rubra, a kind of capricorn beetle, the equally 
large but darker Prionus orientalis, a large Scarahaeus, hundreds 
of humming Chafers, among them Anomala elata and two others ; 
many Golden Beetles or Buprestidae, many Cetonias, handsome 
Cicindelidae, nimble Elaters or Click Beetles, long-snouted Curcu- 
lios, rich-hued Cas.^idae, spotted Lady Birds, quaintly-armed Bom¬ 
bardiers, the curious little Pau.s.sidie with branching horn-like feelers, 
and the hair-iufted Hispa. Blister flies are common, and, after 
the first rainfall, the trees are aglow with fireflies. Of Diptera, 
the Nemoccra, including gnats mosquitoes and tipula;, arc nor 
very common ,• the Brachycera are more numerous ; Anthrax, 
Boinhylius, and other genera abound. Gadflies swarm and Flies 
Proper or Muscid;r arc found in vast numbers, among them are 
the violet-hucd Sarcophaga, the Sromoxys, Musca, Calliphora, and 
many others. Of Hemiptera the black Cicada ducalis with its 
membranous leaves, wings and ear-splitting air-drum, the large 
clear-winged Cephaloxys locusta and Hacchy.s splendidula, and 
the opaque brown Ophona dives ; of Pachycoridae the Sciitellera 
nobilis and Callidca purpurea ; of Asopidaj the plain lazy-flying 
Canihcconia furcillata, and the rugged Cazicra verrucosa; of 
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Pentatomas, Placosternum taurus; two Raphigasters; many 
Miciidse, among them Physomerus calcar; Mictis lata, bovipes, 
dentipes, and punctum, and Dalader planiventris ; of Coreidae 
Gonocerus lanciger; of Lygaeidse the scarlet lygaeus militaris ; 
some bright red Pyrrhocoridae and many Reduvii, Of Orthoptera 
are several species of Acheta, among them probably the grotesque 
Acheta monstrosa, several varieties of Gryllus, the Mole Cricket 
Gryollotalpa vulgaris, the Common Locust, and the beautifully 
tinted Aedipoda citrina, Mantis religiosa and ocellaria, Blepharsi 
mendica, a large Phyllium, the hugfe Phasma maculicollis and 
perhaps the ruffle-jointed Empusa gongyloides. Of Neuroptera 
are the White Ants or Termites, the Dragon Flies or Libellulae, 
of which the large Ashna and a smaller Agarion are the most 
common, the Ant Lions including the large lace-winged Mynnelco 
zebratus, the long-bodied brown-mottled Myrmeleo contrarius, 
and a smaller unnamed species, and of the vein-winged long- 
feelered and hairy bodied Ascalaphi, A- accusans, segmentator, 
insimulans, and tessellatus. 
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Among Hymenoptera are many species of ants, red, black, and 
russet. One small black and of the mason family builds very 
notable large helmet-shaped thatched nests generally in ge/e or 
kumbld trees. Of Pupivorse, some of which lay their eggs in the 
dwellings and others in the bodies of insects, are the stout bright 
green Stilhum splendens, and a small green and yellow Chrysis. 
Other species with small earthen pipe nests, known to the people 
as the kumbhdrtn or potter’s wife, are the ashy and chocolate 
Sphex ferruginea, the small black and yellow banded Scolia, the 
large and black Scolia rubiginosa, the blue black-bodied fawn¬ 
winged Coeruleus, the black-bodied and yellow-winged Mygnimia 
perplexa, the green and black-bodied and yellow-winged Chlorien 
lobatum, the small ‘yellow winged Pelopaeus bengalensis, the black 
yellow-winged P. spinolEc, and the large, black, yellow-winged P. 
coromandelicus. Of Wasps are the huge black-bodied Eumcnes 
petiolata^ and the black-yellow-spotted E. fiavapicta. Of Honey 
Bees which yield excellent honey, are three kinds, the Apis indica 
and dorsalis, and a stingless bcc. Of the heavy-flying solitary 
Xylocapae or Carpenter Bees, who> build separate nests in decayed 
trees, are the light brown and yellow Xylocapae olivieri, the dark¬ 
bodied ashy-winged X. flavonigrescens, and the dark bluish-green 
ashy-winged X, tenuiscapa. Of other bees there are a prettily 
marked Anthidium, the blue-striped Crocisa decora, and Antho- 
phora zonata with light grey wings, yellow shield-shaped thorax 
and black and green striped body not much larger than the 
honey-bee. 

Among Butterflies the Lycasnidoe are represented by two leading 
species, Rosimon white or greyish-blue shining like silver, and 
zElianus milk-white bordered with brown, Roxus, Nila, Plinius, 
Cnepis, and Theophrastus are also found ; of the Aphnoei, Etolus 
and Lohita; of the Pieridae, or whites and yellows, Callidryas 
hilaria, philippina, and alcmaene, and Pieris paulina, glaucippe, 
alibnia, phryne, and perhaps hecuba and mesentina; of the 
Papilios, the large slow-flying Papilio polymnestor, the large black 
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and rcd-sportcd P. romuliis and P. Paininon with yellow dots and 
white pardics, said to he the two sexes ol the same species, P. 
polites with white and red crescents on the lower wings, P. 
agamernnon blotched with brown and green, P. cpius blotched 
brown and yellow with rows of dots at the bases of the upper 
wings, blue eyes on the lower, and no tail ; P. sarpedon, smaller 
than the others, with long black tapering forewings crossed by an 
irregular band of bluish’greeri, also P. hector ; of the Danaidae, a 
very large and in some cases most beautiful family, the rich-hued 
Danais plexippus and ebrysippus and the plain Euploea careta, 
the prettily streaked and black and white spotted Danais agloea 
and others, the richly marked and handsome curve-winged Precis 
iphlta and Jiinonia asterias, limonias, renone, anrl orythia; tw'O 
Diademas, misippus and bolina, as rich coloured as the Papilios, 
the common Ergolis ariadne, the black and white Attiyma 
leucothoes, and Neptis acera. Of Nymphalld.'C there are a lovely 
Icaf-Iike Kallima, Ainathnsia bernardi. Debts nilgiriensis, Charaxes 
athamus, Melaniiis leda, Mycalesis polydccta, and Hypanis 
ilythia. Ol' hesperida* there are many. There are also Malanitis 
baiiksia, Eronia Valeria, Pyrgus superna and P. pnrendra, 
Arygynnis phalanta. Isemcne aria, Yphtbtma lysandra and 
baldtis. Politia nina and others. 

Among Moths are the Clear-wing Sesia hylas, the Death’s head 
Acheronua Styx, and the Snhinx convolvuli, the Cbicrocampas 
clotho and celtaio. and the Bombay Marble Hawk-moth Daphnis 
nerii ; of the Castnii, y^tgocera maculata and two daymoths 
Eusemia dentatrix and the Pale-blue transversa, commonly called 
tbe Mathcran butterOy ; and of the Zygieridae the common black 
and w'hite winged fiyntoma bicineta. Many others have lately 
been identified. Among these, not elsewhere known, are Polytela 
gloriosa, Polydesma hoarmoidcs, Mattiglosca stcllatarum, Aloa 
sipalki, and unnamed species of Micaria, Syniomis, and Lithosia. 
Among Night-moths the leading tril)c are the Bombycites or Silk 
worms, of which the Liihosias are the most numerous • and the 
Saturnias the largest. Among them arc the curious huff and dark 
green Lithosia entella, Nyctemera aliernans, Deiopleia syringa and 
pulchella, Spilosoma suffusa, Alope ocellilcra, Candyba punctata, 
Gaiiisa postica, Attacus atlas, Saturnia mylitta, the welkknown 
tusser silk-moth and |>erhaps Aettcus silene. Of Nociuitcs the 
Peacock Moth, Patula macrops, the dull brown Argiva hicrogly- 
phica, the dark-brown and blue Potomorpha manlia and the lighter 
hued Ophideres matorna, the fawn-coloured Halcdes caninca, the 
Ophusia properata. Lagoptcra dotara, Achoea melicerra, and A. 
cyllota. Of Ceometrites, Comiboena rievexata, Eumalia rosnlia, 
and the small Orsabana. 

Between in.sects and reptiles se\eral classes of animals may be 
roughly grouped. Among them are the active and vicious Leech 
of which Hirudo zcvlanica is the commonest; Land shells includ¬ 
ing two species of Helix found in heaps under the latcrite ledges, 
a common trumpet-mouthed Cyclosioma, and a rather rare spiral 
Achatina ; Land-crabs or Gecarcinoi; Millipedes of the genus 
lulus ; bottle-brushlikc Cermatias ; Centipedes ; Scorpions; and 
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Spiders, including the large hairy Mygale, two or three Epeirae CHAPTER 
whose huge tough wehs arc hung with egg boxes, the Phrynniis, 
the small jumping Salticus, the Galeodcs with its tunnelled web, 
the long Water-spider, and the skeleton-legged Phalaiigium. 

Of Reptiles there are, of Frogs, the Rana tigrina or Rull-frog, 
terhaps the smaller and darker Rana hexydaetyla, the small and 
ight coloured common frog, Rana gracilia, the Toad, Bufo mela- 
nostictus, and pale active and graceful Tree-frogs Hylorana mala- 
barica and Polypedatis macnlatus. 

Of Wizards there are occasiotially the large Lizard, Varanus 
dracocna, about four feet long and harmless in spite of its threaten¬ 
ing look, and of smaller lizards; Skinks, Agames, and Geckos. 

The Skinks are in every veranda, the Agames bask in the sun on 
tree-trunks and hare rocks, and the Geckos keep mostly under 
cover. Of Skinks there are the timid Common Skink, Euprepes 
rufescens,. about a foot Unig with shining scaly flattened hack, the 
bare Eumcces punctatus dark grey with brown and white freckles, 
the smaller E. hardwickii brown above and white belovv with 
symmetrical black dots and yellowish white banks, and the very 
rare and very small Chiamela lineata. Of Geckos, whose six or 
eight measured notes are often heard at dusk and in the early 
morning, arc the small common Hemidactylus macnlatus, the 
much larger H. sykesii, and the curious squat reddish-olive 
Gymnodactylus dciccanenJlis. Of Agames the large light-green 
Calotes versicolor, and on trees the blackish Galotcs rouxii. The 
hill people meirrion the Chameleon and a Winged-lizard, or 
Draco, like that found in Kanara, hut neither has yet been 
recorded. 

Between Li/.aijds and Snakes come the Elindworms of which 
there are three, the foot long bfonze and yellow Onychoccphalus 
acutus, the small brown 'Typ^^ops braminus, and the minute 
bhii.sh T. exiguns. 

'Among Snake.s, there are, of harmless snakes, the grass-green 
Tree Snake nancti or Basscrita inycterizans, moving with uplifted 
long^snoiued head, a vicious ready biter but with no poison fang. 

Another Tree Snake the Dipsas trigonata, brownish-olive and 
whitebellied, has a broad depressed head and rounded snout. 

There are also the Dipsas forsteni and ceylonensis, the large 
fangless Dhdman or Piyas mucosus, some times seen eight feet 
long and thicker than a man’s wrist, and perha])s the huge Python 
molurus often more than ten feet long. Of smaller harmless 
ground snakes there are the Tropidonotus plumbicolor, the brown 
and yellow spotted Oligodou fasciatus, the reddish olive Ablabes 
humberti, the Greyish olive white bellied Cyclophis nasalis, the 
richly variegated Cynophis malabarieus, the stump-tailed Silybura 
macrolepis, and the very fierce brown white-barred Lycodon 
aulicus. Of poisonous snakes there are the Cobra, Naja tripudians, 
not so numerous as in the plains, the man\ur Bungariis coerulcus, 
and the green Pit-viper, Triineresurus gramineus, the greyish- 
brown ^honas, Dahoia russellii, and the small Echis carinata. 

Among Birds, there are, of Birds of Prey, the white-backed 
Gyps bcngalensis or gidh, the long-billed Gyps indicus, the 
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Scavenger Vulture Neophron ginginianus, and the King Vulture 
Otogyps calvus. Of Falcon.s and Hawks there arc the Shahin 
Falco .peregrinator, the Bhiri Falco peregrinus a cold-weathcr 
visitant, the Laggar Falco jugger, the little Kestrel linnunculiis 
alaudarius, the Shikra, several Sparrow Hawks, and occasionally 
it is said the Goshawk. Of Eagles there are the wokhab or Tawny 
Eagle Aquila vindhiana, the Osprey Pandion haliaetus, and the 
White-bellied Sea Eagle Halitctus Icucogaster. Of Harriers there 
are the Circus swainsonii, and of Kites the Pariah or chil Milvus 
govinda and the hrahmani Haliastur indus. Owls arc uncommon, 
but the Indian Screech Owl Sirix javanica and the brown Hooting 
Wood-owl Syrniuni indraiiee have been seen. 

Among Ihscssores, of Swallow.s Martins and Swifts, there are, 
the English Swallow, Ilirundo rustica, some times the Wire Tail 
Swallow Hirundo hlifera, the Mosque Swallow Hirundo crythro- 
pygia, and the Uusky Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne concolor ; and 
of Swifts some times the Cypsclus affinis, and perhaps the Edible 
Nest Swiftlet, Collocalia unicolor. Of Goatsuckers, the peculiar 
melancholy wail of the Caprimulgus asiaticus is often heard. 
Bee-eaters, Rollers, and Kingfishers arc rarely seen. Barbets and 
Cuckoos are common, the Common Green Barbet, Megaloema 
caniceps, the Copper-smith, Xantholema hoemacephala, and the 
Crow-pheasant, Centrococcyx rufipennis arc found in all parts of 
the hill. Cuckoos, Paroquets. Magpies, and smaller birds, though 
common in the lower slopes seldom visit the hill-up. Of Sun 
Birds there are large numbers which flit from flower to flower or 
hover them like bees. Of Shrikes there are the Grey Shrike^ 
Lanius lahtora, and the Common Wood Shrike, also the Drongos, 
Dicrurus coerulcscens and longicaudatus, and of Minivets Peri- 
crocotus brevirostris and perhajis llammeus. Of J^ly catchers, are 
the Tchitrea paradisi or long-tailed Tyrant Bird and the black- 
naped blue Hypothymis azurea, the Fantail T.eucocerca alibicollis, 
the Verditer Stoporala mclanops, and the blue-throated Cyornis 
rubeculoides. Including Bulbuls and Babblers the Thrushes are 
the largest family of Mutheran birds. Among them the Malabar 
Whistling Thrush or Lazy Schoolboy Myiophonus horslicldii, and 
the smaller-spotted Wren Babbler Pel lorn cum rufliceps, the dull 
ashy Quaker Thrush Alcippe poiocephala, the olivc-browm 
Scimitar Babbler Poraatorhinus horsfieldii, the dark Cyanocinclus 
syanus, and the rare pied Tunlulus wardii. Of ground-thrushes 
are the white-winged Geocichla cyanotis, the rarer orange-headed 
G. citrina, and the blue-headed Petrophila cinclorhynchas, which, 
silent at other times, fills the April woods with song. Of the 
harsh-voiced common Babblers there are two varieties Malacocer- 
cus malabaricus and M. somcrvillci. Among the pleasant voiced 
and numerous Bulbuls are the common red-whiskered Otocompsa 
fuscicaudatus, in October the Madras Bulbul Molpastes hoemor- 
rhous, the beautiful black yellow and white lora zeylonica, and 
probably the larger and duller-hued lora tiphia. Akin to the 
thrushes, the gorgeous Orioles arc represented by the bright yellow 
and black Mango-bird Oriolus kundoo. Among Warblers the 
daydl or Magpie robin is a rare visitant, and the little dusky 
Thamnobia, the Bush-robin Praticola caprata, and the Tailor bird 
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Orthotomus sutoriiis arc commoner below than on the top of the 
hill. Wagtails are abundant, the grey and yellow Calobates 
mclanopc, the pied Motacilla maderaspatcnsis, and perhaps the 
black-faced M. diikhunensis. A brown Tree Pipit or Anrhus and 
the Indian (irey Tit, Pams nipalensis, are also found. Of Coniros- 
tres arc the common Crow Corvus macrorhynchus and spicndens, 
the tree magpie Dendrocitta riifa, and many Mynas both the 
common myna and the more local Acridothcris marathensis. Of 
the Fringillidae the small pink-browed Rosefinch, Propasser 
rhodochrous, is perhaps occasionally seen as a straggler. The 
black-headed Munia is some times found in long grass, and the 
Indian S})arrow is seen though in no great numbers. Weaver 
Birds come singly, and the small Crested Lark, Spi/alauda deva, is 
occasionally seen. Of Pigeons there are the Green, Crocoptis 
chlori^astcr, the Common, Columha intermedia, and perhaps the 
Imperial, Carpophaga insignis. Of Doves, the Spotted Dove 
Turtur stiratensis is common and the little brown Cambay and the 
ashy Ring-dove T. risorius are rare. Game birds are disappearing. 
The handsome grey Jungle Fowl Gallus sonnerattii, formerly 
common and tame, is seldom seen; the Spur-fowl, Galloperdix 
spadiceus is heard all over the hill, and there are Bush and 
Button Quail. 

As they are forced to leave it during the rainy months, few 
mammals are found on the hill top. Of Bats there arc the .small 
Scotophilc that skims about the rooms in the evening, the larger 
open air Taphozous longimanus, the small pretty Kerivoula 
picta, and the large Fruit-earing Ptcropu.s edwardsi, or Flying Fox. 
Of Rats and Mice there are the destructive Bandicoot, g/rws, Mus 
bandicota, the light-coloured House-rat Mus rufescen.s, the Brown- 
rat Mus decumanus, the Black-rat Mus rattus, the Mus urbanus, 
and other common Muridas. There is also a Mu.sk-rat cither the 
common Sorex coeruIe.«cens of the plains, or a hill .species very 
like it and with the same smell. In the evenings Hares, probably 
Lepus nigricollis, arc some times seen frisking about the glades. 
Of Squirrels there are three kinds, the red large Sciurus clphin- 
sionei, the small striped Sciurus tristriatus, and a third longer 
and not striped, perhaps S. somacrourus. Porsupines, once 
known on the hill, have disappeared. Of Mungooses there are the 
Common Mungoose. Hcrj)estcs griseus, and a much larger one. 
perhaps H. Vitticollis. Of Cats there is the Wild Cat, Felis chaus. 
which has probably bred with the tame cat. Of Deer, the small 
Pisora, Memimna indica and the four horned antelope, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, formerly not uncommon, are no longer found, the 
sharp cry of the Muntjac or hekri, Cervulus aureus, is still often 
heard, and Sdrnbar, Rusa aristototelis, arc said to be some times 
seen crossing the lower slopes. Of Monkeys there are the grey 
black-faced Hanumdn or Entellus monkey Presbytis cntellus, and 
the smaller Macaque or Bonneted Monkey, Mecacus radiatus. Of 
larger animals Hyaenas and Jackals are not uncommon. . Panthers, 
Felis pardus, both large and small frequently visit the hill, and 
the Tiger is occasionally seen. No Bears have been heard of for 
years. 
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Besides cats and dogs the only domestic animals that remain 
on the hill throughout the year are cattle, cows and buffaloes, and 
a few goats in the Katkari hamlets near the hill-foot. Some 
sheep are brought in the fair season, but all are meant for the 
butcher, as sheep do not stand the chilly damp of the south-west 
monsoon. Several ponies are brought in the fair season, but all 
leave the hill soon after the beginning of the rains. 

In recent times Matheran has become extremely popular as a 
holiday resort. Proximity to Bombay and Poona, a regular rail 
service and improvement in the amenities and above all, the 
facilities such as accommoclation at reasonable cost in Government 
Camps have induced people from all parts of the State, and at times 
beyond, to visit the hill station. Though rather costsly for a 
common man it no longer remains a privilege of the few rich as 
was the case a few years before. 

As it was never either a stronghold or a place of religious 
resorts Matheran is almost entirely without a history. Nothing 
was known of Matheran till, in 1850, Mr. H. P. Malet, Collector 
of Thana, while camped at Cauk, strolled one evening half way 
up the hill by the narrow steep bed of the Varosa stream between 
Great Cauk and One Tree Hill. Thinking the hill worth explor¬ 
ing, he came back next day, took some water from the small 
stream that then, even in May, ran freely through the Pi^arnath 
valley, filled a basket with earth, struck off some pieces of stone, 
and went back to Cauk through the Ram Bagh between Alexan¬ 
der’s point and Little Cauk. He came again in November, 
lived about a month in a small hut, and cleared footpaths to 
several of the points. He came once more in February 1851, 
built a stone house now called the Bykc', and, in 1852, obtained 
a grant of Rs. 500, and .so improved the path from Cauk through 
the Ram Bagh forest that Mrs. Malet was able to come up 
seated in a chair fastened with ropes to bamboo poles. Shortly 
after this, Government ordered the Quarter Master General of the 
Army, to have the hill surveyed with a view to make it a military 
sanatorium. The survey was carried out by Captain Ponsonby 
in 1852, who drew a map of the hill, laid out a road from the 
north to Neral, and marked sites for a church, a hospital, a 
barrack for two hundred men, a jail, and other public buildings. 
But idea of making Matheran a military sanatorium was given 
up as the medical authorities preferred Khandala. Next year 
(1853) Captain Peacock traced and cleared some fresh paths, and 
marked sites for private houses. When the survey was completed, 
a map of the hill was printed, and Government, after reserving 
certain plots, authorised Mr. Malet to allot sites to the public. 
By the end of May 1853 seventy sites had been applied for. 

Between 1855 and 1858, Lord Elpbinstone, then Governor of, 
Bombay, did much for Matheran. At a cost of Rs. 10,000 the 
road from Neral, .instead of climbing the steep valley, was 
brought up the gentle slope of the Neral spur. An embankment 

> Mr. E. G, Fawcett built tbe second house, the Hermitage ; Captain Henry 
Barr the third ; Captain C. Walker the fourth ; and Mr. Arthur Malet the fifth, Stone¬ 
henge, 
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was thrown across the Malduiiga stream below the modern 
Simpson reservoir, bnl was carried away in the first rains, and 
afterwards a double line of wall was built across the Pisarnath 
stream. Most of the rides and paths, leading to the different 
points, were laid out with admirable taste, under Lord Elphin- 
stone’s direction. He chose the site of Elphinstone Lodge, built 
a hut on it and laid the foundation of the present house. His 
staff followed his example and Matheran became fashionable. 
Houses rapidly sprang up and building sites were in great demand. 
The foundation of the Church was laid in 1858, and in three 
years the building was completed. Several additions, especially 
a fine window presented by Mr. Michael Scott, were afterwards 
made, and it was consecrated by Bishop Harding in 1885. A 
Superintendent’s office, including a post and telegraph office and 
a small library, a new market, a sanatorium, and a rest-house 
for local residents had also been added, and Gymkhana, with 
several lawn tennis and badminton courts and a large badminton 
shed, added greatly to the pleasure of life on the hill. 

As a place of resort Matheran has two seasons, after the rains 
in October and November, and from tlic first of April to the 
middle of June. From the middle of October to near the end of 
November, the hill is fairly full, most of the rooms at the hotels 
and almost all of the houses are occupied, l^y the end of Novem¬ 
ber all but a few families have left. After they leave, the hill 
remains nearly empty till the end of March. For, the hot season 
(April 1st to June 15ih) almost every house is occupied. Many 
families come early in April, hut it is not till after the first W'eek 
In May, that all the houses are occu[)icd and the hotels crowded. 
Tills busy gay time lasts till the damp and mud of the first rains 
force many to leave the hill. A few well-housed Bombay people, 
to avoid the trying first fortnight in June, stay as late as the 
closure of the railway traffic: enjoying the fine days that generally 
follow the first rainfall. There are ejuite a few instances of peo¬ 
ple who have returned from Mahabalcsvar due to the sudden 
break of monsoon, and resorting to this station to continue their 
holiday making in a fine and clear weather, which Matheran 
provides for at least a fortnight hence. From this till the begin¬ 
ning of October the market remains closed, and except a few 
hotel-keepers, the hospital assistant, the head constable, a 
Public Works clerk, servants in charge of houses, and few shop¬ 
keepers, porters, and labourers, the hill is deserted. 

Up to I860 the hill-top was distributed as forest and grazing 
land' among the villages at its foot. 

The road to the hill station srretchc.s for about seven miles 
from Neral station to the post office. The levels show for the 
first mile a rise to 126.70 feet, for the .second a rise to 555.89 
feet, for the third to 975..58 feet, for the fourth to 1,525.07 feet. 

^ Of a total of 1,648 acres, 160 4/40 in the north-east belonged to Ncral, 20 18/40 
in the east to Bekri, 527 3t/40 in the south-east to Sondaivada, 156 34/40 in the 
south to Borg.;on, 537 31/40 in the west to Varosha, and 185 14/40 in the north 
to Maldunga. 
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for the fifth to 2,138.94. for the sixth to 2,283.95 feet, for the 
seventh to 2,376.92 feet at the market, and from this a fall in 
the eightli mile to 2,109.30 feet in the Pisarnath or Bund Valley. 
This road is kept in good repair, and though unfit for carriages 
or carts, is in all place.s wide enough for two or three ponies to 
pass. The yearly road repairs cost about 18,000 rupees. On the 
hill-top, the two and a half miles to the Olympiea Hotel are fairly 
level and the road lias a hreatlth of about twenty feet. This 
could easily be made fit for carriages and the drive could without 
difficulty he continued round Cauk Point. Besides the main road, 
there arc about thirty-two miles of bridle paths varying in breadtli, 
but always with room for two riders lo meet. These lanes wind 
over the hill, with many ups and downs, and have the charm of 
being well-shaped, and, every now and again, of commanding 
views of the outlying points and of Prabaj, Bava Malang, and 
other high neighbouring hills. In some parts of the hill, as at 
Echo and Danger points, the path is so steep and runs so close 
to the cliff that it is seldom used by riders. Besides the main 
Ncraj road, the old Cauk road through Ram Riigh and the part- 
paved rock-cut stair up the ravine between Great Cauk and One 
Tree Hill, many tracts lead down the hillside. Several of these, 
though rough, arc passable, but many are too steep and slippery 
to be used by any one but the barefooted hill-people. 

Inception of railway in Miitberan left no scope for palanquin 
hearers to continue with their occupation. All the passengers to¬ 
gether with their luggages resorted to railway travel which be¬ 
came an additional attraction lor visitors to Marheran. Consc- 
tpjently, they took to cart driving and working as guides on the 
hill-station. 

The cart, ‘Rikshazv’ as it is locally known, is a two seated 
carrier and resembles a tonga in tlic cities as far as its design is 
concerned. A person in front at the yoke pulls while one or two 
in the rear push driving the carrier briskly through narrow and 
sliaded roads. The position of the scats is so arranged as to 
till them back to make the ride more comfortable, when the yoke 
is lifted che.st high. Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 are 
in rikshaw. 

Horse-riding is one more point of peculiar interest at Mathe- 
ran. About 200 horses are heavily engaged during the season 
and even the non-riders enjoy rides with the help of a guide. 
Apart from the exercise and pastime, this game involves, it is 
perhaps the thrill in riding that makes people crazy about it. 
A charge for a good horse is Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per hour and that of 
ponies is Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2 per hour. Some of these horses are 
employed in carrying the daily requirements of the permanent 
residents in the rainy season when train service is suspended till 
September. 

In the initial st"ge of the development at Matheran, “Malet 
spring” the perennial water spring was the main source of water- 
supply. The water of tlie spring had digestive qualities and some 
visitors preferred drinking this to the tap water. 


charged per hour for a ride 
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There arc two main tanks (i) Charlotte Lake and (ii) Simpson 
Tank, whose water-supply is adequate to meet the need of the 
lesidents and the visitors. The water-supply from the Charlotte 
Lake reservoir is reserved purely for drinking purpose and house¬ 
hold use. The Simpson Tank is utilised by washermen. 

There is an Overseer of Water Works Division, Nfi^ik, in charge 
of the pumping station at the Charlotte Lake. However, arrange¬ 
ments in regard to the supply of water are entrusted with me 
Municipality. The revenue collected therefrom is added to 
municipal funds. The services of the Overseer of the Water 
Supply Division, Nasik, are lent to the Municipality. 

The Church stands on one of the highest and most central 
sites on the hill, a little north of the Superintendent's residence. 
The foundation was laid in 1858, and, with the help of a Govern¬ 
ment grant, the Church was completed by private subscription in 
1861 at a cost of Rs. 26,260 and consecrated by Bishop Harding 
in 1865. It has been made over to the Bishop of Bombay in 
trust for the residents of Matheran. It is a plain neat builaing, 
with seats for 130 persons, a richly painted window, the gift of 
the late Mr, Michael H. Scott, a stone font, and a harmonium, 
and is in all respects well and orderly appointed. To the east, 
in a hollow of the hill a little below tne level of the church 
plateau, is the small European burying-ground. 

The Catholic Chapel of the Holy Cross, situated near the 
Superintendent’s ollice, was built soon after the hill was made a 
sanatorium (1852), consecrated in May 1858, and greatly im¬ 
proved in 1872, with seats for ninety people. It has a nave twenty- 
five feet long, fourteen broad, and eighteen high, aisles fifteen feet 
long, ten broad and 20^4 high, and a Chapel fifteen feet long, 
thirteen broad and 25high. Of resident parishioners there 
are not more than eight or ten, but the congregation increases in 
the October season to seventy or eighty, and, in the May season, 
to 125 or 150. To the south of the Chapel is the priest’s dwelling. 

On the left of the path that leads from the market road to the 
mutton market is a small and neat Mosque of laterite stone. It 
was built in the year 1872, chiefly from funds contributed by 
Messrs. Muhammad Ali Roge, Kamu Seth, and Rahim-at-ullah, 
three rich citizens of Bombay. 

On the north side of the market road, not many yards further 
north, is a small stone temple with a large red image of Marutl. 
The temple was built in 1874 from money subscribed by the 
people. The worshippers offer flowers and coconuts and burn 
camphor. Close to the Olympica Hotel and Public Works Store¬ 
house is a temple of Siva which was built in 1870. The pnly 
other Hindu shrine on the hill-top is the shrine of the Dhangar’s 
god Pisamath, in a thick grove on the south bank of the Plsar- 
nath valley. 

The temple of Pisarnath is an old stone temple and a prominent 
place of worship for the Hindus. The god is supposed to fulfil the 
wishes of the devotees who to commemorate the same decorate 
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thu temple with bells given as a gift so much so that nor an empty 
space could be seen where the bells could be hung. Ihen a num¬ 
ber of bells arc placed outside the temple and it is said that they 
are never stolen. The (^od is worshipped by many but more 
prominently by Tliakurs, Kiitkaris, l)hangars, Mahgs. Garudis, 
etc. Another Hindu temple is that of Kama, near the statitni 
built about 50 years ago. Many visitors to Mathcran lodge in the 
temple. 

Ffom Pinto's Hole! the leading points on the hill-top can be 
comfortably seen in three rides or walks. The first morning may 
be given to the eastern ridge or wing of hills, Panorama point ana 
Governor’s hill, Mount Burry hill and Garbat point. The details 
arc: North along the Neral road nearly two miles to the neck 
that joins the eastern ridge to the body of the hill ; north about 
a mile and a half to the end of Panorama point; back on foot 
along the crest of Governor's hill, a mile and a half to the Neral 
toll; from the toll south round the east side of Garbat hill about 
a mile and a quarter to the end of Garbat point; and back by 
the west side two miles to the main hill a little to the south of 
the dry reservoir known as the Fife Filter ; from this back a mile 
and a quarter to Pinto’s ; total about nine and a half miles. 

The next morning may be given to Alexander point on the 
cast, Cauk and Danger points on the south, and the Pi^arniith 
valley and Fuller lake oh the west. The details are; Half a mile 
south-east to Alexander point, back round the hollow at the top 
of little Khaivan valley half a mile, past the road to the Riim 
Biigh, south nearly a mile to Little Cauk, west round little Cauk, 
half li. mile to Great Cauk, west round the top of the Varova 
valley, a quarter of a mile to One Tree Hill, north lialf a mile to 
the Tata Convalescent Home, north by a footpath three-quarters 
of a mile to Danger point, north-east through the grove and past 
Pisarnath's shrine to the L'tsarnath valley along the Charlotte 
Lake, and, up the valley, half a mile east to the Girivihar Hotel 
and half a mile north to Pinto's ; total five miles. 

The afternoon of the same day, or of some future day, for it 
is an afternoon walk, may be .spent in visiting the west and 
north-west, Echo, Landscape, Louisa, Porcupine, Monkey, and 
Hart Points, and the northern part of the crest of the hill. Pass 
west down the Pisa math valley to the north of Fuller Lake, at 
the foot dose to the dam turn north half a mile to Echo point 
and a quarter further to Landscape (this must be done on foot), 
a mile south-west along the low road through a wooded hollow 
to Louisa point, a quarter of a mile north along the crest of the 
point, to the left along the western cliff a mile north of Porcu¬ 
pine, north-cast half a mile to Malet’s springs, about half a mile 
down to the springs and back passing Ponsonby spring on the 
left which is worth a visit, half a mile north-east to the Gym¬ 
khana, north half a mile leaving Elphinstone lodge on the left 
past Craigic Burn to Monkey point, a quarter of a mile north to 
Hart point, three-quarters north-east to Simpson reservoir, down 
a steep track about half a mile to the reservoir and back, leaving 
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the Market road on the left keep the crest ol' the hill above the CHAPTER 19. 
Gymkhana one mile sotith to Artist point, and along the Bare places. 
Church Plateau a .second mile south ro Pinto’s ; total nine miles. Matheran. 

Besides to the points on the hill top there are .several walks, Half-Day Walks, 
some of them easy half-day trips to the terraces on the hill side, 
others heavier trips, most of them involving a climb down the 
Koiikan plain, and some of them including a visit to one of the 
neighbouring hills. Of the.se walks thirteen may be noticed, 
seven of the shorter and six of the longer class. 'Phe .seven sjiort 
half-day walks are— 

1. Down to the Ram Ragh wood round Caiik and up the 

One Tree Hill ; 2, Down Louisa Point and up Porcupine 

Point; 3. Round Louisa Point; 4. By Malct's Spring to 

Porcu{)ine Point : 5. Round Panorama Point ; 6. Round 

Alexander Point ; and 7. Round Garbat Point'. 

1. Ram Bd^h \Vf>od lo 0>ic Tree Hill. From the crest of the Boah. 

cliff a little south of Alexander point the path winds down a 
rough steep slope, between the rounded rocky brow' of Alexan* 
der point and the sheer scarp that stretches south to Little Cauk. 

Dining the hot season, to the left, lightened hy young rrumpet- 
shaped plantain leaves and golden tufted pahirs, a withered slope, 
grey with leafless branches, falls to a broad belt of evergreen 
rorest, varying in tinr from yellow and grey green, through bright 
green and blue, to ma.sses of deep green, and tufts of orange and 
brownx 

Beyond the forest, across the great Khatvan ravine, stands 
Garbat point and the long low spur that stretches south to 
Sondal peak. Behind this spur rise many flnr isolated blocks of 
hill, and, in the distance, stretches the w'all of the Sahyadris 
broken by the cleft of the Kusur pass. In the Ram Bagh, except 
the overhanging crag to the west, the view is bounded on all 
sides hy rich leafage. Raspberrv-like underwood hides great moss- 
covered boulders, from w'hich honda and mango stems rise in 
branchless columns over fifty feet high and with an even girth 
of six or seven fecr. Among the large trees the thick underwood 
of hushes and large-leaved seedlings, is varied hy the long dark 
sprays of the polars or great mountain ash, and the light green 
of the kumhd. and ks adorned by festoons of great climbing trees, 
w'hose cahle-ltkc trunks, some .smooth and tight-drawn, others 
ragged knotted and loo.sc-swinging, stretch from the ground to the 
tree tops and cross overhead from tree to tree. 

Beyond the nook or holicnv behind Tattle Cauk the terrace is 
opener and rhe trees arc* small and stunted, little larger than in 
the poorer and less sheltered pans of the hill top. Onwards the 
path winds through a thin coppice of yellowish grey and bright 
green bushes, with a sprinkling of larger trees with smooth black 

1 The.<;c trips hav'c been contributed by Air. W. Ilnrt, Fitst Judge, Bombay 
Snnall Cause Court. 

2 The trees .nre yellow pipratts, grey-green untbars and asms, bright-green jam- 
buls and mangoes, bluish />/«« and aptas, deep preen tupaa, gulums, and anj/Jns, orange 
branches of the bangol parasite, ruddy rufr.s of young birda and vana leaves, and bare 
grey heads of leafless varas, nanas and pipris. 
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bark, spikes of small bottle-brush flowers, and fresh dark-purple 
leaves ageing into deep green’. Round Little Cauk, beyond the 
mouth of the Khiltvan valley, an easy footpath winds over rocky 
spurs scantily clothed with trees and shrubs. To the right rise the 
smooth rounded masses of Little and Great Cauk with huge 
honey-combs clustering under some of the overhanging ledges. 
To the left, down a steep slope, stretches a narrow band of leafless 
trees and bushes, in front is the small ravine of the Borgahv 
strearri, whose further bank rises above some black rocks in a 


bright many-tinted slope of green, which falls gently south, 
opening into brown and yellow glades as it .nears the plateau’s 
edgc^ Along the edge runs a low rocky scarp, under which 
stretches a second broader wooded belt, with open glades and 
clumps of trees, leading to a bare flat spur on which cluster the 
huts of the Karpa hamlet. To the west, as if from the outer 
fringe of the upper terrace, rise the gentle slopes that centre in the 
tower-like rock of Visalgad. 


Under Great Cauk the wood again grows thicker, with a fresh 
undergrowth of bushes and seedlings, hiding great mossy boulders 
whose shapes fit the hollows and scars in the scarp above. Again 
the path leaves the deeper wood, and, along winding glades, passes 
among clumps of brushwood and groups of trees, that, to the right 
rise in a bank of bright leafage, above which, in form and colour 
like a huge elephant, towers the black mass of Great Cauk. On 
the right, past Great Cauk point, the bare south bluff of Miitheran, 
with notaole vulture nests in the holes on the face of the cliffs, 
stretfehes west to the outlying buttress of One Tree Hill. In front 
is a well wooded slope, through whose trees looms the flat mass of 
Prabal, passing south into the long ridge that leads to the plateau 
and rocky peak of Visalgad, behind which rise several ranges, the 
chief of them ending to the south-east in the funnel hill of 
Karnaja. Further on. falling to the bed of the Varova, the path 
enters the Varosa forest among huge boulders, thick underwood, 
festoons of climbing trees, and mighty mango trunks. From the 
upper fringe of this forest the path partly paved, partly rock-cut, 
steep but nowhere so rough as to require scrambling, climbs in 
sharp zigzags up the narrow bed of the Varosa between the black 
bastion-like bluffs of Great Cauk and One Tree Hill. Looking 
back from the crest, on a flat spur, beyond the deep green of the 
forest, are the thatched roofs of Varosa. About five miles across 


the plain, dose to the dark green line oL^thc; Panvel Highway, is the 
large village or country town of Cauk, and, beyond Cauk. rise the 
rugged peaks and flat ranges of Bhor in Pooiui and of Pen in 
Kolaba. 


i.viiisa to Porcu- 2. Louist Point to Porcupine Point. T o go down Louisa point 
and up Porcupine point, take the path between Ewart Lodge and 
Slone House, close to the gate of Stone Hou.se. and go down about 

‘ The bushes are, yellowish-green bahmans, bright karatidas, purple-sprayed 
nandeva creepers, bluish-green pisas, coarse russet eshvars, tamarind-like avails, 
kudos with white sweet-smelling flower heads, and purpled-tipped ranbhe?tdis ; the 
large trees are ains. ' 

* Yellow piprans, gxty umbars asans, h\\ic. pisas, jamhub, &nA sisus, dwp gre^n 
tupas, anjanis, kumblas, and mangoes. 
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300 feet to the terrace. On the terrace, before reaching the 
Thakur’s huts, turn to the right, and follow the path, which leads 
north, through the wood, to a dead tree almost right under the 
end of Porcupine point. Then follow a little path to the right 
which runs pretty straight up the hill, and reaches the top close to 
Porcupine point. This road is about two miles long, the time 
about three-quarters of an hour, and the path fairly good all the 
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way. 

3. Roimd Louisa Point. To walk round Louisa point, go down to j,ouua. 

the terrace as in the last walk. Then, instead of taking the right, 

turn to the left, and so double Louisa point. Then keep pretty 
high and go straight to a watercourse running down from the hill 
on the left. Climb this watercourse, past a perennial spring below 
Stone House, on to the Louisa point road immediately opposite 
Stone House gate. This round is not much over a mile; the time 
nearly three-([uarters of an hour: the path easy till it rounds the 
point, after this it is some times faint and easily lost. At the end 
of May and the beginning of June, under the end of the point, 
the terrace is covered with hcautiftrh magrant White lilies, whose 
bulbs lying close to the surface can be easily dug up with a pocket 
knife. 

4. Mulct's Spring to Porcupine Point. To go from Malet's spring, 

spring to Porcupine point, follow the bed of the watercourse at 

Mulct’s Spring for a short distance till a narrow path appears on 
the left. Follow this through the wood till it meets another path 
running down on the left from the spur just below the end of 
Porcupine point. Climb this spur till close under the rocky nose 
of the point, then turn to the right, and keep under the rock of 
the point for about 200 yards, till, near the top, you hit on the 
path by which the ascent is made in walk number two. This is a 
far rougher and more difficult walk than those already described. 

'Phe distance is about two miles, the time more than an hour, the 
path bad and steep all the way, and in places faint and ca.sily lost. 

5. Round Panorama Point. The walk round Panorama point Round Panorama. 
is one of the most beautiful and interesting on the hill. Pass down 

the valley of the Simpson reservoir, keeping on the right bank of 
the stream below the dam, until you reach a point about 300 yards 
short of where the stream falls over the edge of the hill into the 
valley, a few yards above a spring of water close to the right bank 
the stones round which are covered with red paint. The founda¬ 
tions on the left hank of the stream and a steep red-soil bank on 
the right are traces of the FJphinstone Reservoir which was swept 
away during the first rains after it was built. At the top of the 
red-soil bank is the Katkaris’ burial-ground, the graves marked 
with mounds of loose stones on some of which are the remains of 
offerings. Across this burial-ground north-east towards Panorama 
point, a path runs into the belt of w'ood which stretches almost 
round the hill about the level of the Ram Bagh. Follow this path 
till it leads under the end of Panorama point. Here a narrow 
slightly sloping ridge stretches a considerable distance north. The 
point of this ridge commands a striking view. Looking back all 
that can be seen of Matheriin is the map of Panorama point rising 
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CHAPTER 19. in a huge steep cone like a iiuniaiuie Matterhorn. Looking north, 
places perched on a neighbouring hill, arc the ruins ol the Maratha fort 
Matiiehan, Peb So close tliat tin* lines between the .stones can be clearly seen. 

Hall-day Walks. Though -SO close it cannot be reached, unless with the aid of ropes 
oun unorama. ^ little bclovv, the ground falls sheer away in a short 

overhanging bhilf, and a step nick with scarped sides cut in the 
narrow isthmus which joins the ridge with Peb hill adds to the 
difficulty of the passage. In late May and in June the terrace 
helow Panorama point, like the Louisa"pt)!!!! plateau, is covered 
with sweet white lilies. Returning to the path helow the cliff, pass 
round the point, and keep the path south-east through the wood 
TO a very large old fig tree, where the path branches on . several 
directions. 'I'he shouest way is to keep to the highest or right 
hand path till it leads to one of the two steep little tracks which 
climb the hill on the right. The first of these tracks leads to the 
hill-top a few yards north, and the second track, a few yards south 
of the Governor’s Site. Both of these paths arc hard to find, both 
are steep, and if, as is not unlikely, one of the many watercourses 
is mistaken for the path, a troublesome and rather dangerous climb 
ends in a steep impassable scarp. The midmost path leads slightly 
dowm past the .spring which feeds the waterpipe, out on to the 
Neral road a few yards above the point where the pipe crosses the 
road, and about a quarter of a mile above the drinking fountain 
on the upper terrace. The lowest path in the wood, after turning 
north for a short distance. leads to the upper terrace close to the 
drinking fountain. The whole distance of' this round is about 
four miles; the time nearly two hours; the path fairly good all the 
way, but there is a little difficulty in finding it at the beginning 
near the Kaikari’s burial-ground and also in choosing the proper 
point and passing a little hamlet, narrow track up the west side of 
track up Panorama hill at the end, 

'Round Alexander. Round Alc.xander Point. The walk round Alexander 

point is interesting, but rough. At the meeting of the three roads 
to Alexander point, the Olympiea Hotel and Cank point, just 
below the back of Paradise Lodge, in the corner between Alexan¬ 
der point and the body of the hill, a path in the steep bed of a 
watercourse runs down the eastern face of the hill. For the 
greater part of the first five minutes the path seems to have once 
been paved like an aiuicm Roman road. Further down, in the 
bed of the stream, are a number of holes like shallow wells. The 
deepening of these pools and the paving of the path probably date 
from the time when the market place was close by. A few yard.s 
further down a path runs into the wood on the left. Follow this 
path east, round the south-western slope of Alexander point. At 
times the path is faint and easily lost, and in one place it runs for 
a few yards most unpleasantly near the edge of a sheer drop of 
seventy or eighty feet. At times it leads into another hetfer-mark- 
ed and more-used path, running from the left down the spur undei 
the end of Alexander point. This path w'hich is long and steep, 
and very rough in one or two places, leads to the top right over 
the tip of the nose of Alexander point. The length of this 
round is about one and a half miles, the time about an hour; the 
path very steep all the way and in places difficult. 
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7. Roimd Garbat Point. Round Garbat point is a short and CHAPTER 19. 
easy walk, but somewhat exposed to the morning sun. To avoid pia^ 
the sun keep the eastern side of the point, and follow a narrow Matherak, 
track which runs down to the left about 300 yards from where Hi:if-day Walks, 
the two roads to the point divide. After rounding the end of the Round Garhaf. 
point and passing a little hamlet, narrow track up the west side of 
the point leads to the top, rather nearer the end than where the 
eastern path left the crest of the hill. This round is about one 
and a ha'If miles, the time a little over half an hour; and the path 
good and easy throughout. 

Of the .six whole-day, or at least heavy half-day walks, four keep Whole-day Walks, 
to Matheran hill and two stretch to the neighbouring hills. The 
four long Matheran trips ar* (1) from Cauk spur to Alexander 
point ; (2) from Louisa point to One Tree hill ; (3) from Louisa 
spur to Porcupine point; and (4) from Elphinstone Spring to Porcu¬ 
pine point. The two neighbouring hills which can be easily visited 
are Prabal on the west and Peb on the north. These walks are 
from five to eight miles with a long steep climb right into the 
plain. None of them can be easily done in less than three or four 
hours, and they are beyond the powers of most ladies. Nailed 
boots and a long strong staff are almost necessary, especially on the 
steep slippery lower slopes. 

1. Catik Spur to Alexander Point. Cauk spur to Alexander Chauhto 

point is a beautiful walk, especially in October, when the Alexander. 

streams are full and the lower slopes of the hill-side are covered 
with flowering plants. Start, a.s in half-day walk number 1, by 
the old Cauk road into the Ram Bagh and follow the path towards 
One Tree Hill for about half a mile, till a broad well-marked path 
runs into it on the left. Follow this path for nearly another half 
mile till almost straight above the village at its foot. Then, turn¬ 
ing sharply to the left, pass down the north face of the spur into 
the valley. Thence, keeping north-east, cross the large watercourse 
which runs from the corner between Alexander point and the 
body of the hill, work round the long spur which runs down from 
the end of the point past some Thakur’s huts to the north of it at 
the east foot of the hill, and then strike up^to the west by a path 
which runs down on the left over the slopes on the eastern face of 
the point. This leads to the top some 200 yards north of Alexan¬ 
der point, Thi.s is the longest way up, but it is the easiest and 
steadiest climb. The bed of the watercourse (the path followed in 
the beginning of half-day walk number 6) is much shorter and is 
in the shade almost the whole way. But it is extremely steep and 
rough, and the lower part is almost impassable if there is any water 
in the stream. The track up the spur just below the end of 
Alexander point (the path which ends short walk number 6) is 
also much shorter, but it is very steep, bare of trees, and open to 
the sun almost all day long. The longer route passes a beautiful 
deep pool about eight feet broad under a waterfall some twelve 
feet high, a perfect bathing place in October. Then also the path 
through the wood is gay with the beautiful purple yellow flowers 
of a tall mallow, and a thick bu.sh covered with large bright 
magenta blossoms. 

A- 2061 — 57 -A 
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A- 2061 — 57 'B 


2. Louisa Point to One Trea, Hill. To go from Louisa point to 
One Tree Hill, take the path near Stone House, and on reaching 
the terrace keep to the left as in short walk number three. Before 
reaching right under the end of the point strike down to the right 
by a steep path which runs almost straight into the valley. Follow 
a track which runs south, along the left bank of the stream, tp 
some Thakurs’ huts on the western slopes of Matheran, a little to 
the north of One Tree Hill. From this a very steep path up the 
slope, on the left, leads to the Ram Bagh terrace, a little to the 
north of One Tree Hill. Turning to the right, a little path to the 
south leads in a few minutes into the large path that runs from 
One Tree Hill to the village of Cauk. Here turn east to the left 
and climb by the One Tree Hill path as the end of half-day walk 
number 1. 

3. Louisa Spur to Porcupine Point. Looking down on the 
terrace from the top of the path near Stone House, beyond the 
Thakurs’ huts, a long narrow ridge stretches north-west, apparently 
joining the terrace with the low hill to the north-cast of Prabal. 
But between them a deep narrow gorge cuts the north-west of the 
ridge into an almost sheer cliff. Go down to the terrace as in 
the last walk, but keep straight on, past the Thakurs’ huts, by the 
path which runs to the north-west along the crest of the ridge. 
Shortly before the end of the ridge a steep but quite practicable 
path runs down on each side. The path on the left leads down 
the western slope into the Prabal valley. The path on the right, 
down the northern slope little further along the ridge leads in¬ 
to the Midduhga valley. Taking the north path, just before the 
last descent into the valley, is a difficult and rather risky bit 
of climbing. On reaching the bottom, keep to the nearest or south 
bank of the stream which runs through the gorge at the north¬ 
west end of the ridge. Follow this north-east till you meet a steep 
narrow path running from the western slopes of the hill on your 
right, Working always to the north-east, for in places the path is 
not well marked, this leads to the terrace between Louisa point 
and Porcupine point, described in half-day walk number 2, at a 
point about five minutes from the beginning of the last ascent in 
that walk. Here turnjito the left and follow the path to the north¬ 
east to the dead tree, under the extreme end of Porcupine point, 
and then finish as in half-day walk number 2, The forest and 
brushwood in the lower parts of this walk are much thicker than 
they are either between Louisa point and One Tree Hill or between 
Cauk spur and Alexander point; they are less frequented by 
human beings, and consequently richer in animal life. The wild 
cat, the large black mimgoose, and a very dark squirrel, all of 
which are rare on the top of the hill, may be constantly seen. A 
large dark woodpecker, with a dull red head, rarely if ever seen on 
the hill-top, makes the woods resound with the noise of his strong 
quick blows. 

An easier but very much longer walk is, on reaching the valley 
below the Louisa spur, instead of turning up by the steep little 
path on the right, to keep north-east till you strike the broad well- 
beaten path between Malduiiga and Matheran, Following this 
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to the right it runs east and then south, to the dead tree at the 
foot of the last ascent. 

4. FJphinstnne Spring to Porcupine Point. To walk from 
Elphinstone spring to Porcupine point, take the steep narrow path 
that runs down by the watercourse below the spring between 
Elphinstone Lodge and Craigie Burn, and keep north till you reach 
the plain below the west of Hart point, a short distance from its 
end. Thence go west to the main bed of the stream which flows 
down below Malet’s spring from the corner between Hart and 
Porcupine points. Follow this stream till, after passing a clump 
of very large trees and a cluster of Thakurs’ huts, about a mile west 
from Hart point, there stands on the left a single hut beside a 
single tree on a spur of tlie hill above. ' Climb this hut, and take 
a path running round the northern slopes of Porcupine point. 
Following^ this round to the north-wCvSt of the point it leads to the 
dead tree already mentioned from which the round can be finished 
as in the last long walk. A shorter but steeper way is, before 
rounding the point, to strike to the left by a narrow and little used 
path, running straight up the spur immediately below the end of 
Porcupine point and finish as in half-day walk number 4. 

The two trips to Prahal and Peb involve twelve or fourteen miles 
hard walking, with two long steep descents, and two difficult 
ascents. The walking takes nearly eight hours, four going and 
four coming back, and a halt of not less than three or four hours 
should be made in the heat of the day. A vvliole-day of twelve 
hours should therefore he given to each of these trips and they 
should not be tried by any but good walkers, 

1. Matheran to Prahal. Prabal may be reached from 
Mftrheran either from Louisa point or from One Tree Hill. The 
Louisa point route is shorter but the One Tree Hill route is easier, 
especially in the Matheran part. Starting from Louisa point and 
coming back by One Tree Hill, begin as an whole-day walk 
number 2, until you reach rhe bed of the stream in the Prabal 
valley. Then, instead of keeping down the srream, strike across 
it to the west and climb by the spur which runs down the east 
face of Prabal, to the south of the square plateau about half way 
up on the north-east. The path, which is not always easy to 
keep, trends slightly to the north, until it reaches a wooded ravine 
about two-thirds of the way Uj3. Here the path turns sharp hack 
to the south and leads to the top a little north of the middle of 
the cast face of the hill. Prahal, though not nearly so large, is 
much like Matheran. The same flat wooded terrace runs along 
the hill-sidc, about a third of the wav down, and is particularly 
notable under the north-ea.st end. I’hc .same steep sea-clifF-Iike 
scarps rise from this terrace to the crest of the hill. There is the 
same flat top, more thinly wooded, but with here and there in the 
Viollows .some fine timber. The same points or canes stand out 
from the body of the hill and end in the same weather-worn 
conical crags. Tliere is even a central hollow like the Pii^arnath 
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valley, only sloping east not west, down which, for some time 
after the rains, a stream flows and falls over a high rock in the 
east edge of the hill, almost opposite the outfall of the Pisarnath 
stream on Matheran. There are no regular dwellings on Prabnl, 
but a colony of Katkaris, from the neighbo\iring villages, who 
occasionally set up a few temporary huts in the north of the hill. 
Of former occupation the chief traces are the ruined Mariithi 
fort and a rock-cut cistern at the south end. The chief part of 
the fort now standing is on a ledge below the south end of the 
hill. But there arc signs that the hill-top was once forliiicd; 
for here and there arc clear traces of a wall or line of ramparts 
running round the top of the hill, l.ooking east is the long llai} 
top of Matheran with sheer cliffs rising from a belt of wood inuclt 
like what Prahal looks from Matheran. Seaward and over th<; 
Kohkan is a fine view, much wider than the view from Miltheran; 
To return, take a path at the south end of the hill which run? 
from the fort down the south-east slopes into the valley. Thert 
keep slightly north of east to the Thakurs’ huts w'hich formed th? 
turning point of whole-day walk nnmber 2. Thence finish as id 
whole-day walk number 2. In the wood below the fc^rt of Praha- 
hill grow two sorts of climbing fern, Lygodium scandens and 
Lygodium flexuosuin, which have become rare on Matheran. 

2. Matheran to Peb. Peb is the fort on the nearest or soutlf 
mo.sf point of tlie Bava Malaiig range, which, in half-day walk 
number 5, has been noticecl as ‘so near and yet so far’ from the 
plateau below' Panorama point. Descend by Elphinstone spring 
as in long w'ulk number 4, but, instead of turning w'est to the left' 
keep straight north, leaving Hart point, the Simpson reservoif 
cliffs, and Panorama point successively on the right, till you reach 
the foot of a w'ooded ravine sloping down from the north-west 
in the corner between Peb hill and N.ikhinda, the next peak c 
the Bava Malang range. A stiff scramble up this ravine leads tc 
the rear or north-west side of the fort, to a narrow gras.s-ciirrer’t 
path, that runs .sharp back towards the south-east at the foot o: 
the fort wall. Follow this south-east for a short distance till yov 
meet another narrow path on yonr left, rising steejily for a shor 
distance over a breach in the fort wall. The fort, like the Praha 
fort, seems to have been planned to enclose the w'holc top of the 
hill, but. unlike Prahal fori, it has no •‘spring or reservoir withit 
the walls. To the north the ground rises gradually in a lon^ 
narrow ridge to a point apparently considerably higher that 
Matheran. 


Mathvan. 


Mathvan' (PoLidpur Peta ; 17’’' 50' N, 73° 15' E; RS. Mumbra 
105 m), a small village five miles east of Mahiid and one mile eas 
of the Mahad-Poladpur road, across the Savitrl, has round t 
small modern temple of Mahadev on an old plinth, twelve squan 
battle-stones or monumental pillars, none of them more than iivi 
feet high. All the pillars have their four faces covered wirfc 
sculnture in panels or compartments, much like the sculpture oi 
the pillars, at Atgahv in Thana. 


1 Mr. \V F. Siiu.lair, C. S. 
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Murud (Murud Peta; IS" 15' N, 72° 51' E; p. 9,744; RS. GHAPTEIi 19- 
Khopoll, 45 m. NE) surrounded on three sides by the sea and a places, 
shallow cteek, stands on the coast about a mile north of Jahjira. Murud. 

Its length is about a mile and a half from north to south, and its Ristor?. 

breadth about half a mile. 

It was formerly the capital town of the Sidis of Janjira whose 

grand old palace, even today is absolutely in a very good condi¬ 

tion. Since the dissolution of the Princely States, Murud lost its 
pride of place as the capital town and has now become the head¬ 
quarters of the taluka of the same name. Two copper plate 
inscriptions, of the time of Anantdev, of the Silahara dynasty 
found here, at once push back the history of Murud by several 
thousand years. It is said that Avjl Citnis, the father of Balaji 
Avji, one of the courtiers of SivajT, was the Divan of the Sidis. 

Murud abounds in rich gardens of cocoa and betel palms which 
for the most part line the sides of the roads. The extensive palm 
groves have heightened the scenic beauty of the place and has 
made it one of the ideal places of Kolaba district for holiday goers. 

Recently the Government have set up a holiday camp. Except 
the chief market place or the Sadarbazar and the Koli quarters 
the town consists of detached houses surrounded by cocoa and 
betel palms. As per 1961 census the population of the town is 
10,072 of which males number 4,942 and females 5,130, Kayastha 
Prabhus form the dominant section of the population. Boats ply¬ 
ing regularly in-between Bombay and Murud take the passengers 
to and fro. Murud is connected with the rest of the district by 
a ‘ Kutcha ’ road which during the monsoons is. rendered useless 
for S. T. traffic and hence is cut off from the rest of the district 
during the rainy season. However, work on the conversion of it 
into an all weather road has begun and is expected to be complete 
shortly. There is a brisk trade in Murud, the chief articles* of 
trade being rice, coconuts and betel-nuts, firewood and dried fish. 


The Ballale.svar Ganapati, one of the Asta Vinayakas to be seen 
at present at Pali, was originally at Murud. To the north of the 
town on a hillock there is a shrine of Lord Dattatraya said to have 
been established by Brahmendra SvamI, who commanded respect 
of Sidis of Janjira and who was accepted by the latter as his 
Guru, The hillock on which the temple stands is called Dattaca 
Dongar after the name of the temple. An yearly fair in honour 
of Kotesvar Mahadev is held on Caitra Suddha 14th (April). On 
the occasion many booths are erected and a brisk trade in eatables 
and various types of toys takes, place. 

Of the educational centres of Kolaba District, Murud occupies 
a prominent place. 

Murud-Janjira is a town with an area of 2.25 sq. miles where Murud-Janjira 
the municipality was established in the year 1888. It is now Municipality. 
E:overned by the Bombay District Municipal Act. Ill of 1*^01. 

The municipal council comprises 15 members. Two seats are 
reserved for women. The following committees are appointed to 
look after the municipal affairs, viz., (I) the managing committee, 

(ii) the school committee and (iii) the octroi committee. 
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The total income of the municipality for the year 195S-59 
excluding the extraordinary and debt heads amounted to 
Rs. 60,482 comprising rates and taxes Rs. 54,292 ; income derived 
from municipal property and powers apart from taxes Rs, 4,059 ; 
grants and contributions Rs. 1,896 and miscellaneous Rs. 235. 
Tlie expenditure for the same year amounted to Rs. 65,494; 
general administration and collection charges being Rs. 15,349; 
public safety Rs. 8,093 ; public health and conyenience Rs. 30,821 ; 
public instruction Rs. 9,252, contributions Rs. S6 and miscellan¬ 
eous Rs. 1,893. 

Pipe water is supplied to the town, but water is also drawn from 
private and public wells. The Government Water-works were 
constructed in 1892 at a cost of about rupees four lakhs. It takes 
water from the springs from the hill-side. 

There are open gutters through which rain-water and waste 
water is carried away. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is managed 
by the Zilla Parishad, the municipality paying its statutory 
contribution at the rate of 5 per cent of the annual letting value. 
There are two Government dispensaries within the municipal 
limits, viz., (i) the Fatima Begum Hospital and (ii) the Lady Kulsum 
Begum Maternity Hospital. I'hcre is also a veterinary dispensary 
run by Government. 

At the fool of the hill in the north-west corner of the town, is 
a decent building of the Public Works Department guest¬ 
house which provides accommodation for Government servants 
and travellers. Two suites in the main building are better 
furnished than the two in the out-honse and arc called first class 
and second class suites respectively. 

There are two municipal markets, one for vegetables and the 
other for fish and mutton. 

The municipality maintains a public park, viz., Visramhaug 
where special arrangement is made for children. The municipality 
pays an annual contribution of Rs. 360 to the public library. 

The total length of roads within the municipal limits is 12 
miles of which eight miles arc metalled and four miles unmetalled. 

The municipality maintains one cremation ground for Hindus 
while the burial-ground for the Muslims is managed privately, 

Naganv (T. Alibag; 18° 35' N. 72° 50' E; p. 4,585; RS. 
Khopoll; 40 m.) is a large and rich coastal village three miles 
south-east of Alibag. It occupies the middle of the thickly 
inhabited strip of palm plantations and orchards, which stretches 
eight miles between Alibag and Revdanda creeks, the former of 
which runs on the north-east side of the village. The houses of 
the village arc generally some distance apart in palm plantations. 
Here and there by the roadside is a temple with a,masonry pond, 
some large trees surrounded by masonry plinths, grain and mis- 
celloneous shops. At these places the villagers meet on market 
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days and holidays. Tlie land near Naganv .seems to have consi¬ 
derably changed during the last 4(X) years. In 1538 De Castro 
described the island of Naganv as lying a league from Ceul and 
a gunshot from the mainland, between which and the island row 
boats could pass’. Naganv has a large temple of Vahkhanath 
repaired by Ahalyfibai Holkar (1790). Facing the temple is an old 
lake having considerable extent. Another temple is dedicated to 
Bhiinesvar. Near it stood an inscribed stone, which, when the 
temple was repaired in the time of the Pesva, was built into the 
steps. The stone is V 4" long by 1' G" broad and hears a Sanskrt 
inscription in twenty-eight lines dated Hijri 767 and §ak 1288. 
About a mile east of Bhimesvar’s temple is the garden of Yesfi 
Ba} Mhatre and an inscribed stone 4' .3" long by F broad. Near 
the top of the stone arc carved the sun and the moon and below 
is a much worn Devnagari inscription. The stone is worshipped 
by the people. 

Nago^ana (T. Roh5 ; 18° 30' N, 73° 05' E ; p. 3,064; RS. Karjat, 
72 m). This village is prettily situated in a hollow surrounded by 
wooded hills, on the right bank of the Amba river or Nagothana 
creek about twenty-four miles from its mouth. Between 
Nagothana and the mouth of the Amba, the creek varies from 
an eighth to three quarters of a mile in breadth. Above Dharam- 
tar the bed is blocked with sand banks, and, within four miles of 
Nagothana, it is crossed by reefs of rock whicli can be passed only 
at full tide. The creek is .so filled up with sand that it is not 
navigable even for country waft. Steamers cross daily from 
Bombay to Dharamtar. From Dliaramtar a steam launch plied to 
Nagothanii till 1914-15 but it was discontinued with the growth in 
automobiles. The vessels chiefly employed on tlie creek are 
phatemaris and maevas, with an occasional 6fl7ic/ur-boat used by 
travellers between Bombay and Mababalcsvar. Phatemaris are 
mostly used for carrying rice and salt; and maevas for rice and 
firewood. In the fair season there is a considerable traffic at 
Nagothana, chiefly the export of rice and the import of salt and fish. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century Nagothana belonged 
to GujaraP. In 1529 Hector dc Sylveira of Bassein went up the 
river Nagothana, and burnt six towns belonging to the king of 
Cambay. The Commander of Nagothana took the field against 
him with five hundred horse and a large force of infantry, and 
endeavoured to cut off his retreat’. In 1540 Dom Joao De Ca.stro 
mentions the Nagothana river as running into the south of 
Bombay harbour*. On the defeat of the prince of Gujarat by the 
Portuguese, the neighbourhood of Nagothana seems to have pass¬ 
ed from Gujarat to Ahmadnagar, the allies of the Portuguese, with 
whom it remained till in 1636. The Moghals handed the Ahmad¬ 
nagar Konkan to Bijapur. About ten years later is passed to 
Sivajl. In 1670 Nagothana is mentioned by Ogilby as a town and 

* Primeirc Roteiro da Costa da India, 55-56. The tidal channel which formed 
the island of Nagaon can. still he traced on the latest maps. 

* De Barros, VII. 217, in Naime’s Konkan, 4!. 

3 Faria in Kerr, VI. 210. 

4 Dom Joao De Castro, Prim. Rot. 63. 
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appears in Fryer as Magatanl It is called Negotan^ in a treaty 
Nagothaka. between the English and the Pesva in 1739, and is probably the 

History. Nagiiia of Tilt'enihalcr with 249 villages and a revenue of 

Rs. 17,726 a year*. In 1818 it is described as less pro.sperous than 
' Pen, because the river was longer and shallower and there were no 
salt-works^ 

The chief object of interest is the old Musalman bridge about 
half a mile soiitli-wcst of Niigothana. It is 480 feet long, nineteen 
feet high, and nine feet nine inches broad belw'een the parapets, 
this narrowness being the chief peculiarity. The span of the main 
arch is twenty-two feet nine inches\ It is said to have been built 
about 1580 by KajI Ala-uci-din of C’eul at a cost of Rs. 3,00,000. 
As this date falls between the siege of Ceul, during the alliance of 
the Musalman kings against the Portuguese, and the activity of 
the Nizainsahl troops twenty years later, it is probable that the 
bridge was built to facilitate the inarch of troops from Ahmad- 
nagar, probably by the Koarl pass. In 1826 repairs costing 
Rs. 2,590 were sanctioned^ The bridge is at present in good con¬ 
dition and is much used by foot travellers, bullock carts and 
occasionally automobiles, the- approaches not admitting of the 
passage of two carts, 'riie masonry work is refiaired from time to 
time. The town comes under the electrification scheme under 
which the electricity generated at the Tata Power House at Bhira 
will be used to electrify the southern part of the district. 
Nagothana has a Zilla Parishad dispensary, three primary 
schools, two dharmasalas, a Stare Transport Stand, a post and 
telegraph olfice and a paiicayai office. 

Nandgaon. Nandganv (Muiud Pcr.a; 18° 20' N, 72° 55' E; P. 1,515; RS. 

Khopoli, 45 m. NE) ivhich lies about lour miles north of Jahjiia, 
is chiefly ‘made up of detached houses in coconut and areca-nut 
gardens. It is about two miles long and a mile broad. The trade 
is small, mainly of the export of timber and firewood to Bombay. 
Recently, areca-nut, a main product of the place, has found a 
gainful market and large quantity of nuts are transported to 
Bombay. Invariably, every house is hidden in high grown coconut 
and areca-nut trees. 

Though uiiimposiug in its structiue and architecture, the local 
Ganapari temple is very famous. An annual fair in honour of the 
Siddhi-Vinayak is hclcl in the month of February (Magh Suddha 
4). The fair is attended by the devotees from all over the State 
in very large numbers. Traders erect temporary sheds in which 
sweets, toys and cloth arc sold. Recreation booths al.so remain 
one of the attractions of the fair. Transactions to the tune of 

* Atlas, V. 243-244, Ogilby conipiled from earlier writers. 

^ New Account, 50, 6l, 77. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 15. 

4 Ucs. Hist. Et. Gog. I. 505. 

5 Revciiue Diary 142, p. 2370. 

6 East India Papers, HI. 786. 

7 East India Papers, III 786; Nairne’s Konkan, 38* 
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Rs. 5.OCX) take place. Of late, the l§ri Siddhi Vinayak Committee, 
a registered trust, renovated the temple at a cost of Rs. 30,000. 
A yearly fair in honour of Gadba Devi is held on the Caitra 
(April) fuli-moon day. It is attended by about 2,000 persons and 
has a sale of sweetmeats, bangles and toys. 

Nate (Mahiid T.; 18° 05' N, 73° 20' E; RS. Mumbra 103 m ; 
p. 1514) has a large population and is a fairly big market place. 
It is the birth place of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh and the saint-poet 
Aiiant Mahariij in whose memory a samadhi has been erected. 
It is said that on all the occasions when atta.cks were launched 
upon Rayagad, Nate was made the camping ground. 

Nandavi (Mangahv T., RS. Mumbra, 92 ; p. 1,456) is said to have 
been once'the capital of a Koli King by name Nanda. Near the 
Muslim Kabarasthaii remains of the old palatial buildings and 
other antiquities are found. It is well-known as the village of the 
Savanp and later was partly in the possession of the PeSvas and 
the Sidis of Janjira. Remnants of the ' Vada' of the Kohkanes 
are seen even today. Among the places of worship the shrine of 
BapujI Buya is prominent; there is. also an old temple dedicated 
to Nagaresvar. The village has twelve lakes for water-supply and 
It is said that it formerly consisted of twelve ‘puras ’ or small parts, 
each in turn possessing one tank for water-supply. Near the 
tanks very big ‘ Virgals ’ are noticed. Close by is the village called 
Purar or Purassar. 

Nenavali (Sudhagad Peta, RS. Khopoll, 30 m; p. 433) is a petty 
village about eleveu miles to the north-east of Pall and is connect¬ 
ed with Pah by a cart road which i.s passable during fair season 
only. The village has in its vicinity 21 caves which are called 
Pandav caves. Of these caves one cave has a carved sabhdmandap 
big enough to accommodate 500 persons at a time. , The roof of the 
cave is covered with creepers laden with flowers. 

N«al (Karjat T., 19° 00' N, 73° 15' E; RS. p. 4621) situated on 
the Central Railway, Neral has assumed importance as the heavy 
traffic for Matheran detrains here. Nearby is an old tank over¬ 
looking the lofty hill of Matheran. Brisk business takes place in 
coal, wood and paddy and a daily market is held. For the uplift- 
ment of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe people a centre known 
as Kotwalwadi has been opened. 

Nkampur (T, Mangahv; 18° 15' N, 73° 15' E; p. 1956; RS. 
Mumbra, 85 m.) is a small town in the Mangahv taluka, oh the 
Nizampur Kal, about eigln miles north-east of 
Mapgahv with which it is connected by a branch road. It is a 
good caniping place, and a local trade centre of some importance. 
In the village IS a fine pond, probably originally Maratha, repaired 
and faced with stone from local funds. Somewhere on its bank 
there seems to have been a Hemadpanti temple, which has been 
pufled down and many of the stones used in a small mosque in 
Panjape village about a mile west of Nizampur. Several of the 
temple stones still lie near the pond ; two slabs, especially, which 
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are set before the temple of Ganapati near the pond, very probably 
belong to the old temple. Tlicrc arc some broken memorial 
paliya and sali stones which were jirobably grouped near the old 
temple. There are two temples of Visnu in the village with a 
ctirious carved facade, and in one of the tempk’s two bull s-eye 
windows in well carved wooden tracery'. In 167.5 Fryer mentions 
it as Nishampore% and in 1684 it was the scene of the defeat of 
Sambhaji by Shahabuddin Khan, the father of Nizam td-mulkk 
Till 1867 when the offices were moved to Mangahv, Nizampur was 
the headquarters of a sub-division. 

Pacchapur (Sudhagad Peta ; RS. Khopoli, 28 m ; p. .566) is a small 
village about ten miles from Pali, the taluka-headf[uarfers. It 
is said that the real name of the village is “Badsaha village”, i.c., 
“King’s village” as during the reign of Nizamshahl Kingdom, the 
kings used to camp here. Akbar, the rebel son of Aurangzeb, 
along with one Vir Thakurdas, a Rajput, had come to this village 
to seek refuge with Sambhaji, the Marathi Raja. In this village 
a spot is indicated as being the place where the throne of the 
Prince was set. The village can be approached by a cart road but 
communication becomes difficult during the monsoon. 

Padmadurg (Murud Peta), the Lotus Fort, also called the Kansa 
fort, commanding the entrance to the Rajpurl creek, was built 
about 1693 on a rock in the centre of the bay about two miles 
north-west of Jahjira*. The fort stands in fathoms water more 
than one mile from the main land. Its walls, which are pierced by 
a small gateway, are high and strong, and covered by six bastions 
about sixty feet apart. Above the bastions rise towers built in the 
shape of an irregular octagon of different sizes and arc roofed in. 
Guns of various calibre lie about the fort and some are mounted 
on wooden gun-carriages in the towers. An attempt was made to 
build out-wwks on the .sea side quite independent of the original 
fort, but they were never completed and are now in ruins. The 
water-supply is obtained from a large cistern which fills in rains 
and lasts through the dry scasonk The fort is irregularly shaped, 
following the outline of the rock on which it is built, and was 
some times used by the chiefs as a State prison for political 
offenders. 

Palaspe (Panvcl T., 18° .55' N, 73° 05' E ; RS. Karjat, 15 m ; p. 
1024 a well developed and progressive village, is at a distance of 
one and a half miles to the east of Panvel. Vasudev Balvant had 
raided thi.s village and deprived the Oze family of property worth 
one and a quarter lakhs of rupees. A lovely temple and equally 
beautiful ghat on the river built by Sri Oze are still to he seen. 

* Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. S. 

2 New Account, 50, 77, 78. 

3 Elphinstone’s History of India, 575; Grant DuF, Vol. I, 252. Shahabuddin 
was given the title of Gajluddin for his achievements, 

4 About 1693 Kasa or Kansa is mentioned as one of the newly built forts of the 
Marathas. Ellio:, VII. 355. 

5 Mr. F. B. O’Shea, Superintendent of Post Offices, Konkan Division. 
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Pale village (T. Mahad; p. 854; RS. Mumbra, 90 m), almost a 
suburb of Mahad about two miles north-west, has a group of 
twenty-nine Buddhist caves of about the first or second -century 
after Christ. 

Pale is probably the BailUpatntj^ of Ptolemy (A. D. 150) and the 
Palaipatmai of the Periplus (A. D. 247}^ Pale next appears as 
Valipavana or Palipattaiia, in a copper-plate of Ananidev, the 
fourteenth prince of the northern Silahara family (A. D. 1094) 
where it is mentioned as the native place of the Chief Minister, 
No further mention of Pale has been traced till 1774, w’hen Forbes 
wrote “Tlie excavated mountain is about a mile from the town of 
Marre (Mahad), of great height and difficult ascent. Like the 
excavations at Salsette and Flephanta, there are temples and habi¬ 
tations hewn out of the solid rock. The principal temple is sixty 
feet long, thirty broad, and ten in height; the roof and sides arc 
not ornamented, but at the termination is a large image, seated on 
a throne with a smaller figure on each side, and two mutilated 
animals under his feet; the light i& admitted thrt)Ugh a range of 
pillars forming a grand entrance’”. 

The caves are cut in the almost perpendicular scarp of the hill 
and face east. The first twenty are in the upper scarp and the 
remaining eight about thirty feet lower. 

Beginning from the south end of the series, Cave I is the 
largest and perhaps one of the latest of the group. Its veranda, 
fifty-three feet by eight, is supported by six pillars and two end 
pilasters. Of these only tlic .south pilaster and the next pillar 

have been finished ; the others are merely blocked out stprare 

masses. The finished pilaster has a narrow band of leaf ornament 
at the top, and another similar band alxjut three feet from the 
bottom, with a line of beads or flowers over the lower band. The 
finished pillar is square at the base to a height of three feet ; above 
this is an eight-sided hand six inchc.s broad, then three feet two 
inches of the shaft is sixleen-sidcd, returning through another 
eight-sided hand • to the square form. Three doors and two 
windows in the back wall of the veranda open into a large hall 
fifty-seven feet wide along the front wall and sixty-two feet at the 

back, by about thirty-four feet deep, with an average height of ten 

feet four inches. Round all four sides of the hall runs a low 
bench. In the south wall four cells have been begun hut none of 
them are finished. In the back wall, at each end, are the begin¬ 
nings, of four more cells, while in the centre is the entrance to the 
shrine, with a window at each side. The shrine measures twenty 
feet by seventeen and has a square mass of rock in the centre 
ri.sing to the roof. On the front of this mass of rock is sculptured 

> This account of the Pale and Kol caves is prepared from Dr, Burgess’ notes 
in Bombay-Archaeological Survey, separate pamphlet, X. 1-3 and Report, IV. 18-19. 

* Bertius’ Ptolemy, 198; Me Crindle’s Periplus, 128. 'I'hc Patna of Ptolemy 
and Patmai of the Periplus are the Sanskrit Pattan citj-. 

3 Oriental Memoirs, I. 201. Niebuhr’s (1764) reference (Voyage en Arable 
II. 33-34) to a great temple or twenty-five houses -with rooms cut in the rock not far 
from Fort Victoria or Bankot probably refers to the Pale caves. 
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an image of Buddha seated with w'heel and deer beneath, fly-whisk 
bearers at his side, and demigods or vidyadharas above. On the 
south and north fates arc other fly-whisk bearers and on the hack 
face is the roughly blocked out form of a sitting Buddha. Every¬ 
thing about this cave shows that it was left unlinishcd. In front 
of cave 1, at a lower level are three reservoirs, each about fourteen 
or fifteen feet scjuare. Two have small square entrances, the third 
is perhaps partly broken. Cave II is close to the north above cave 
1. It has two pillars in front of a small veranda, 15' 7'' broad by 
4' 3" deep, which gives access to a small unfinished cell, 1' square 
and 5' 6" high. 

Cave III is close to cave II. It has been very carefully finished, 
and is the most perfect of the series. In front is a raised veranda, 
beyond the front of which the rock projects a good deal giving 
am[>le shade. In the veranda are two pillars w'ith square.bases 
and eight-sided shafts. At the right end of the veranda is an 
irregular recess containing a seat headed and with pilasters. 
There are beaded seats also inside the veranda curtain. The wall 
of the veranda has been plastered and panelled in the Muham- 
medan window pattern. A door, with sockets for a wooden frame, 
in the back w'all of the veranda leads to a chamber, 17' long by 
8' 6" deep and T high. The chamber has a stone bench in the 
right end, the edge of which is beaded and at ends are moulded 
pilasters. From the right side of the Court of this cave, in front, 
.stairs lead to cave IV and to reservoirs in front of cave I. These 
stairs are now broken away. Caves IV and V arc at a considerably 
lower level. Cave IV has two broken pillars in front of the 
veranda. A door in the back wall, with sockets for posts in the 
floor and ceiling, leads into a small room (12'x7'x6' 6") and cell 
behind (6'x 6' 9"). On the north or right wall was a large inscrip¬ 
tion about 3' 10" X 2' hut only a few letters liere and there can he 
traced. Cave V consists of a veranda and a hall. The veranda, 
15' 1" broad and 4' 9" deep, has two eight-sided columns wiili 
bases 20" square and two square pilasters with the usual double- 
horn ornament. The veranda wall has been hewn very smooth 
and there is a curtain between the pillars and pilasters with a 
bench inside. A door in the hack wall of the veranda with 
sockets leads to a rough clay-plastered hall, f5' 6" square and 7' 3" 
high. An 18" high bench with plain heading runs round three 
sides. Cave VI is a recess in the rock, perhaps an unfinished 
cave, on about the same level as the cisterns in front of cave I. 
Cave VII is a larger, roughly finished cell with a veranda with a 
cistern to the left of the front, half filled with mud. Cave VIII is 
a larger irregular excavation with a veranda. 

Cave IX is a caitya or temple-cave and is one of the largest of the 
group. It consists of a veranda, a middle-hall with cells in the 
side walls and a shrine with a da^hoha behind. The two pillars 
in front of the veranda are destroyed, but part of the capital of 
one still attached to the ceiling and portions of the ba.ses, show 
that they were of the old pot or lota shape like the pillars in Nasik 
Cave X and in some of the Junnar caves. There is also a pilaster 
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on either side with the usual double-horn ornament. The hall, 
IT wide, 23' 9" deep and 9' 2" high, has a bench running along the 
back and side walls. The right and left walls of the hall have in 
each a row of three cells with grooved doors and benches along 
their back wall. In the back wall are the shrine in the middle 
and on either side a cell with bench along the back wall. The 
shrine is a large recess about 15' square, with in front of it large 
holes as if for a screen. The shrine once contained a relic-shrine, 
or daghoba of which the only traces are the umbrella left in the 
roof and the rough surface of the door. On the back wall is an 
inscription of four lines and two letters which from the form of the 
letters appears to be of about A. D. 130. It has been translated: 

“To the perfect one: Prince Kanabhoa Vhenupalita's dwel¬ 
ling-cave, chapel and eight (8) cells ; this much work is endowed, 

and two (2) cisterns on each side of the dwelling-cave, is pre¬ 
sented. This is the meritorious gift of that Kumara (prince).'” 

Cave X is south from and above the level of cave IX. In front 
of the veranda, which is 15' 7" long and 3' 11" broad, are two 
eight-sided pillars with end pilasters. A door, with a small square 
window on either side, leads into a hall 15' 3"x6' 9", which has a 
cell behind it. Cave XI is like cave IX but, between the pillars 
and pilasters, is a low curtain ca,rved on the outside with the rail 
pattern, but much destroyed. Caves XII and XIII have each two 
eight-sided pillars and two pilasters in front of the veranda and 
inside an oblong hall with a stone bench. Cave XIV is under 
cave XIII and is similar in plan to cave X. Cave XV consists of 
a veranda and a cell 10'x 6' 9". Cave XVI is a recess’4' deep con¬ 
taining a relic-shrine or ddghohd in half relief 6' 2" high and 4' in 
diameter. The plinth of the relic-shrine is surrounded at the 
upper edge by a plain rail pattern, and the tee is crowned by five 
thin slabs or plates, the top plate touching the roof. Cave XVII 
consists of a veranda 2T‘3" long and 5' 2" broad with two broken 
eight-sided pillars. A door in the back wall of the veranda, with 
a large square window on each side, leads into a hall 18' 8" deep 
by 15' broad and 8' high. The hall has a bench along the hack 
and side walls and a cell off the east end of the south wall. Cave 
XVIII is unfinished ; the veranda has two square pillars, blocked 
out, but the hall is only begun. Cave XIX is similar to caves IV 
and XIV ; Cave XX is in the same style, but the cell is unfinished: 
Cave XXI is only the beginning of a cave. 

In the lower scarp, about thirty feet below caves T—XXI is a 
group of eight caves. Cave XXII, at the south end of the group, 
is a small room or shrine 9' 4" deep by 8' 5" broad and 7' high, 
with a plain relic sbrine in the middle, 4' 8" in diameter, the top 
of its caT)ital reaching to the roof. Round the upper edge of the 
plinth of the relic-shrine is a band of rail pattern. On the north 
wall is carved a figure of Buddha, seated with dangling legs with 

' Kanabhoa Vhenupalita is Sk. Kanabhoja Vishnupalita. The titles Kumara 
and Kanabhoja show that Vishnupalita was of royal family. Kanabhoja, corres¬ 
ponding to the Mahabhoja of the Kuda inscriptions, was probably the title of a family 
which ruled in and about Mahad or Palepattan. ^ 
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attendant fly-whisk bcarcr.s, and demigods, the latter holding a 
crown or mitre over his head. Over the demigods, a flower 
wreath or torana comes out of the mouths of alligators on either 
side. These images are a later addition, the work of Mahayana 
Buddhists of about the lifth or sixth century. In the south wall 
is a cell w'ith a stone bench. Cave XXUI is a plain veranda with 
a cell containing a stone bench. Cave XXIV is a copy of cave XI 
with the rail pattern on the outer side of the veranda, curtain, 
i'he veranda is 15' 2" long and 4' 9" broad, and the hall, which 
has a sejuare window on each side of ilie door, is 14' 10" x 6' 7" 
with a stone bench in the north end. Cave XXV was a chamber 
of which the front has fallen. 'Fherc arc two cells in the hack 
wall of the. chamber. Cave XXVI is a cell 9' 3" by 7' 10" with a 
square w'indow. Cave XXVIl is a room with a window on each 
side of the door and a cell at the hack with stone benches in both. 
Cave XXVIII consists of a veranda 16' 9" broad by 4' 9" deep with 
in front two eight-sided pillars and pilasters, and hall 17' 3" by S' 3" 
with a cell at the north end of the back W'all. Outside the 
veranda, on the north, is an inscription in six lines. As the latter 
part of each line has peeled oil and others being worn out the full 
meaning of the inscription cannot be made our. It seems to 
record the dedication of a cave and of a Cetiya Kodhi (?) together 
with an endowment of land-for the worship of Budtlha. The 
giver’s name may be Vadasirl. In the first line are the names of 
the house-holder and Seth Sangharaksiia and the first syllable of 

his son’s name VI . Vadasirl was probably his wife. 

On a raised bench ornamented with the rail pattern is a small 
relic-shrine, in half relief 4' 2" high. Cave XXIX is a room IT 
2" by 6' 7" with a window to the south of the door and a cell in 
the hack w'all. Near the bottom of the hill arc two small and 
plain relic-shrines or daghobds hewn out of single blocks, severed 
from their bases. On top of these caves was a fortified hill known 
as Songiri, the remains of which could still be seen. In times of 
fiivajl, the fort was u.sed as a prison for Europeans. Revington 
Gilford 'faylor, a factor from Rajapur w'as confined in this fort 
for about an year. 


Pali (Sudhagad Peta, 55' N, 73'’ 20' E ; RS. KhopolT, 24 m) 
is the headquarters of the peta with a population of 5,000 
souls. It is connected with Boinhay and Poona by a regular 
State Transport bus service. 'I’he town is known for an old 
Ganapati temple. This image of Ganapati w'as brought to Pall 
from Murud (lyiug in the former Janjira State). The Ganapati is 
one of the eight important and most sacred Ganapatis in Maha- 
rastra. A fair is held in honour of tlic Ganapati in January when 
over 2,000 people attend. The town has a village Pancayat 
office, a post and telegraph office, a library, a high school, a dis¬ 
pensary, a maternity home and a veterinary hospital. Imme¬ 
diately behind Pali is Sarasgad fort. One of the Portuguese 
church bells that Cimaji Appii brought from Bassein after its 
capture in 1739, was presented to this temjdc and it still hangs 
there. 
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Pancaitan-Borlai (Srivardhan Pcra; 18® KX N, 73®0(y E; p. 
v3,297 ; RS. Khopoll, 57 in NE) about six miles south of Janjira, 
is venerated by the Muhammedans as containing a shrine to the 
five saints, Pdiic Pir. According to the local belief, the Navabs 
of Janjira were invested with the charge of this shrine by the 
Delhi Emperors. Rut it seems more likely that like the Pancaitan 
shrine in the island fort of Janjira, this is a relic of Shiih Tahir’s 
ShiiT influence at the Ahmadnagar court in the beginning of the 
sixteenth cCntury. 

Panvel (T. Panvel; 18®58' N, 73° 12' E; p. 14,861; RS. Mumbra, 
16 m), the chief town in the Panvel taluka, lies on a creek about 
sixteen miles east of Bombay, and by road twenty miles south-east 
of Thiina. I'hough Panvel is no longer a port of any name, small 
boats can reach Panvel during high-tide. Four large roads run 
from Panvel. One north, twenty miles to Thana ; another south¬ 
east, about the same distance to KhopolT at the foot of the Bor 
pass'; the third west, fourteen miles, to Uran ; and the fourth six 
miles north-west to Ulva. Panvel lies on the Borhbay-Bangalore 
National Highway and also on the Bombay-Konkah-Goa State 
Highway. There are two bridges on the Panvel creek, one oh 
the Poona road is newly built and' improved ; and the other to 
the south-west on the Ulva road built in 1850: 

The bulk of the people are husbandmen, shop-keepers, ricc- 
cleaners, carpenters, labourers, <md fishermen. Before the railway 
was opened, Panvel was a centre of trade between Poona and 
Bombay. Rice and other produce still comes down the Bor pass 
by road, and the town contains a number of merchants, brokers, 
and porters.. The local production of salt has of late been much 
reduced. The chief local industry is the making of cart wheels, 
of which every cart that comes from the Deccan carries away a 
pair. The nave is of Acacia catechu or khair wood and the rest 
of teak. 

In 1570, Panvel is mentioned as an European trading port 
paying revenue to Gujarat'. In 1779 English party under Colonel 
Eagerton supporting the cause of Raghoba embarked at Bombay 
and disembarked at Panvel on 25th of November. Later the 
party ascended the ghats and met the Marathas at Karle where it 
was severely defeated, Captain Stewart being among the killed. 
Again about two years later in April 1781 General Goddard had 
sent under Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, an escort of three battalions 
at Panvel for bringing on a convoy of grains and stores hut the 
Maratha army under Para^uramhhau attacked it with great force 
and dispersed it thus frustrating the plans of General Goddard to 
march across the. Ghats, which he had to climb down and to 
retreat towards Panvel. It probably rose ■ to importance along 
with Bombay, as the direct route from Bombay to the Deccan lies 
through Panvel. In 1804 Lord Valentia described it as a popul¬ 
ous village, prettily situated on the banks of the river, in a plain 

* The old Bombay and Poona road was bepun in 1820, completed in 1835 at a 
cost of Rs. 1,35,567. Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. S. 

2 Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 129. 
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surrounded by bigh hill. In 1810 Sir James Mackintosh found 
Panvel as a wooded village, well situaied on a small bay, distin¬ 
guished by the handsome dome of a mosque. For some time 
after its cession, iji 1818, a small English force was kept in Panvel, 
and part of the town is still known as the camp^ In 1820, it is 
described as an extensive place, well situated for business and 
carrying on a considerable commerce, although standing in the 
midst of a salt morass. Besides being the grand ferry to Bombay 
it had the convenience (»f art inn, although not of the first quality’. 
According to Bishop Hebcr, Panvel in 182.5 was a small country 
town with a temple, a Itand.some Mtisalman tomb, and a pretty, 
quiet view of hills and woods. There was a comfortable bungalow 
built and kept by Govcrnmcni for the use of the travellers, and 
two taverns; one kept by a Portuguese, the other by a Parsi'. Tn 
1862, it is mentioned as a populous town, for whose improvernent 
provision had been madeb 


To the north of the town is a handsome reservoir known as the 
Vaddla taldv, hut its water is had and scanty. This, as well as the 
ParvatT and Krsnall reservoirs, were built by one Ralajipant Brq)aE 
The town lies low and is shut in by hills. Panvel has a Rice- 
Research Station. Mamlatdar's (Office, a stone building at the 
centre of the town "and a huge Stale Tran.sporr depot. The Dhut- 
papesvar Industries Ltd., is tt) the west of the S. T. stand. On 
the hank of a small pond to the morth-west of the town stands 
the tomb of a Musabnan missionary called Karimshah. It is 
about 200 years old and has no pretensions to architectural mcriP. 
Here a yearly fair is held on MdgJ} Suddh llt.h (Dccentber), and 
is attended by a large number of Musalmans and Hindus from 
Thana, Kalyari, and Bombay. The chief articles sold are sweet¬ 
meats, cloth, fruits, and children’s toys. Besidc.s Karim,shah’s 
tomb, the only anti(juitics are some fragments of fortification in 
the creek. These are probably the ruins of a small fort, which 
was built in 1682 by Sivajrs son Samhliaji’. to protect the neigh¬ 
bourhood from the raids of Aurahgzeb’s Sidis, who used to land 
and burn or carry off riceb 

The population of the town according to the 1951 Census was 
14,861 of which the agricultural classes numbered 1,169 and the non- 
agricultural 13,692. Of the latter, persons deriving their livelihood 
from production other tlian cultivation numbered 3,845 ; 3,036 
from commerce; 1,022 from transport and 5,789 from other 
services and miscellaneous sources. 


' Mr. (Quinine, C. S. 

2 Hamillon’.s Oazettrer, 11. 370 . I.it^utniant Colonel Fitze Clarence ( 1819 ) 

writes (Jourml, 321), that Panvel is imj villn^c at w'liich olFicars gcncrany land from 
Bombay on their route to the Deccan. The so-callcd inn, he adds, is a little hovel. 

t Heber’s Narrative, II. 199 . 

< Thornton's G.azettcer, 751 , 

* In 1804 Ix)rd Valcntia described the lontb .i,s a neat building with a dome 
and two small pinnacles peeping from a mango grove. Attached to the tomb were 
twenty-five Kuian readers. .According to the priests, Karim was a native of Luck¬ 
now, who had lived in Panvel for six years. Travels, II. 169. 

5 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, II. 1 . 151 , 
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Panvel, with an area of 4.7 square miles, is a municipal town. 
The municipality was etablishcd in 1855. It is now governed 
under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The municipal 
council is composed of 21 members. Two seats are reserved for 
women and one seat for Harijans. The municipal affairs are 
looked after by various committees, niz., (1) Managing Committee, 
(2) Dispensary Committee, (3) Sanitation Committee, (4) Assess¬ 
ment Committee, (5) School Committee, (6) Water Supply Improve¬ 
ment Sub-committee and (7) Town Development Sub-committee. 
The administrative organisation of the municipality comprises the 
following departments: — 

(i) General Administration, 

(ii) Revenue, 

(iii) Octroi and Toll, 

(iv) Public Works, 

(v) Water works, and 

(vi) Sanitation. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1959-60 excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 4,18,994.93 comprising 
municipal rates and taxes Rs. 3,55,261.61 ; realization under 
special acts Rs. 902.36; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation Rs. 15,154.67 ; grants and contri¬ 
butions Rs. 36,808.79 and miscellaneous Rs. 10,867.50. The ex¬ 
penditure for the same year amounted to Rs. 4,58,743.03 ; general 
administration being Rs. 1,63,317.16; public safety Rs. 16,124.72; 
public health and convenience Rs. 1,96,106.91 ; public instruction 
Rs. 46,795 ; contributions Rs, 911 and miscellaneous Rs. 35,488.24. 

Panvel depends for its water-supply on the river Gadhi. There 
are also about 97 public and private wells which supplement the 
river water. The Panvel Water-Supply Improvement Scheme was 
undertaken in two stages. The first stage consisted in building a 
six feet high dam on the Gadhi and bringing the water thus col¬ 
lected through hume-pipes to Panvel. At Panvel a large storage 
tank 30 feet in height and with a capacity of 1,50,000 gallons has 
been built to store the water and from here the water is taken 
through small pipes for distribution in the residential areas. The 
first stage was completed in 1946 at a cost of Rs. 6,29,758 and 
supplied per head about 15 gallons of water. The second stage 
envisaged in the scheme is being implemented and is expected to 
supply per head 30 gallons of water on its completion. The 
second stage consists in building another dam on the same river 
but on its upper side and taking the water to the Panvel town. 

The waste water in the town is carried away through kutcha 
gutters. An underground drainage scheme for the town is now 
under way. Compost is made from the night-soil. 

For the maintenance of public health and sanitation the munici¬ 
pality undertakes from time to time the destruction of rats and 
stray dogs, spraying of D. D. T. and measures against different 
epidemics like plague, cholera, small-pox. polio and diphtheria. 

A-2o6i—58-A 
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CHAPTEH 19. The municipal dispensary is housed in its own building. The 

Places municipality pays an annual grant of Rs. 7,200 and Rs. 200 to the 

Panvkl. Dhutapapesvar Ayurvedic Rugnalaya, Panvel and Mata Bal 

Drainage. Sahgopan Mandal, Panvel, respectively. There is also a Mission 

Hospital at Panvel. The municipality grants licences for carrying 
on certain trades within its areas. 

The Kustarog (leprosy) Nivaran Samiti, Panvel, was formed in 
1952. It carries on preventive propaganda against leprosy and 
also eives medical treatment for the cure of the patients. The 
patients are first sent to the Acwt)rrh I^-prosy Home, Vadaja for 
examination and are then treated in Panvel with Sulphone. The 
municipality pays an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 to the Samiti. 

The municipality maintains a fish and a mutton market. There 
is also a cattlepound. It undertakes the care of various reservoirs 
in the town and carries on fish culture in Devaje, Krisnale and 
Lendale tanks. It also maintains vital statistics. 

The total road length within the municipal a/ca. is eight miles 
of which 6.10 miles arc pukka roads, 1.20 miles kutcha and 0,70 miles 
concrete. 

For public amenities, the municipality has built an open air 
theatre and laid out a public park named A^ok Udyana. 

In the sphere of education and literacy, the municipality under¬ 
took free primary education since 1919. In 1927, primary educa¬ 
tion was entrusted to the Kohlba District School Board. At pre¬ 
sent, besides a Zilla Parisbad’s primary school, a Marathi 
Girls School, an Urdu School, the Nutan Gujarati Salii, Govern¬ 
ment Basic Training College, Koiikan Education Society’s Vithohii 
Khandappfi Vidyalaya and Kcsavji Veerji Kanyii Vidyalaya are 
the various educational institutions in the town. The Poor Boy’s 
Fund, Panvel, gives to the needy students books for use, free of 
charge. The municipality pays an annual grant of Rs. 500 to the 
Sarvajanik Vacanalaya and Granthalaya, and Rs. 50 to the 
Bahisal Siksan Kendra, Panvel. 

The municipality maintains a cremation ground for Hindus. 
Other communities manage their own burial places. 

Parali. Parali (Sudhagad P., 19° 40', 73° 15' E ; RS. Khopoli .l3 m; 

p. 588) was held by Cavak family in inam. It is said that in the 
vicinity of the village, eminent persons like Annaji Datto, Hiroji 
Farjand, Balajl AvjT and SomajI were trampled to death under 
elephant’.', feet by Sambhaji. The weekly bazar is held on Satur¬ 
days and a large business in fish is transacted. 

PATNOLt. Patnoli. (Pen T.. 18^ 55' N, 73° 00' E ; RS. Khopoli 29 ; p. 503). 

It is situated just near the Antore Creek, its original name being 
Pattan Valli, which came to be called Patnoii in course of time. 
Hence Patnoli is the corrupted form of Pattan Valli. In the 
vicinity of the village is the famous shrine of Patanesvar Mahii- 
dev and is said to be Svayambhu. It is a very beautiful temple 
built in carved stones of crumbled temples lying around. Maha- 
sivratra fair is celebrated amidst great rejoicings and is attended 
A-ioA- —58-R 
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by a large congregation of people. On the days'of the fair the 
daily number of visitors from Pen is fairly big. On every Mon¬ 
day of the month of Sravan also there is a regular stream of visi¬ 
tors to offer their prayers. In the nea'rby mountain on a rock is 
carved a Siv Liiiga. 

Peb Fort (T. Panvel) otherwise known as Vikatgad, in the village 
Mfdduhga, stands about nine miles north-east.of Panvel on a hill 
about 1,000 feet high. When .surveyed by Captain Dickinson in 
1818, it had two pathways meeting a little from the gateway which 
was nearly twenty feet below the top of the hill. The gateway was 
built across and nearly at the top of an exceedingly steep ravine, 
the water turned from its natural course by a channel on each 
side of a retaining wall of solid masonry thirty feet high and 
about as many feet wide at the top. The perpendicular height of 
the threshold of the gateway was about eighteen feet. Beyond 
this gateway the ascent continued exceedingly steep to a platform 
on a projecting part of the hill at the head of the ravine, about 
eighty feet above the gateway. From, this platform was a fur- 
ther very steep climb of 100 feet to the top of the hill where there 
had formerly been a fort. Like Malang Gad, Peb is for the most 
part surrounded by a precipice, the principal works, in addition 
to those already mentioned, being at the north and south extre¬ 
mities, commanding such parts of the hill as were deemed acces¬ 
sible. The ground on the top of the hill was very irregular, and 
no vestige of the former fort remained except a wretched wall of 
loose stones. Besides two buildings and a few huts, there was an 
excellant reservoir and a Ganapafi temple outside the gateway. 
Under the precipice, about 100 yards from the temple, was a 
large room enclosed with solid masonry and a strong door which 
was said to have been used as an ammunition and store-room. 
In 1862 the fort was in ruins ; the water was unlit for drinking, 
and food supplies were not procurable. 
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The fort can he climbed from Ncral station, a distance of six 
miles. At the foot of the hill is a goddess called PebT, who 
appears from her name to be the deity of the fort. Half way up 
the hill is a god called Mhasoha and about a quarter of a mile 
beyond are two caies, and a rock-cut cistern. There are the 
foundations of large buildings and a cistern, twenty Cubits square 
and four deep, containing water all the year round. Besides the 
large buildings, there are the remains of from forty to fifty 
small houses. 


Pen (T. Pen ; 18°40' N, 73°05' E; p. 8,607 ; RS. Khopoh, 12 m.) 
the headquarters of Pen taluka lies on the right bank of Bhog5vati 
creek about ten miles from its mouth. At high water spring 
tides, the creek is navigable for boats of forty tons to Antora, a 
mile and a half below Pen. The Bhang Bandar or neap tide port 
is four miles below Pen. A built road joins Pen with Antora. 

Pen is the centre of considerable traffic between the Deccan and 
the sea-coast. Trucks come down the Sahyadris along the Khopoli 
road bringing tobacco, molasses, pepper, and onions, and taking 
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CHAPTER 19. salt and rice. The public buildings of Pen arc: Government 
pla^ grain-godown, police sub-inspector’s bungalow, two police lines 

Pen.* {residential quarters), P, \\^ D. inspection bungalow, Central 

Excise inspector’s bungalow, a post-niortein building, mamlat- 
dar’s office, city survey office. Forest Department office, Sait 
Department’s chec:king office, post-office, etc. 

Water Works. Pen’ was formerly badly supplied with water ; almost all the 
wells and ponds ran dry during the hot season. About three- 
quarters of a mile to the east of the town a small stream runs 
through a valley which is sufficiently high to deliver water in the 
town under pressure. The area of this valley is about 100 acres, 
and it is calculated that, with an average yearly rainfall of 110 
inches, 120,000,000 gallons 'could be stored for the use of the town 
in one season. 'Die works consist of an earthen dam built across 
the mouth of the valley about 500 feet long, and forty feet at its 
greatest height. On the hill side, to the west of the dam, a waste- 
weir has been cut, twenty feet long and three feet deep, which is 
enough to carry off the surplus water of the lake ; and a small 
tunnel six inches by four has been built under the dam through 
which the outlet and waste-pipes run. The waste-pipe, which is 
twelve inches in diameter, is fitted with a valve in the tunnel, and 
opens whenever the lake is full and the water begins to escape by 
the weir. The current caused by means of this outlet keeps the 
bottom of the lake clear. The outlet pipe, which is six inches in 
diameter, is also fitted with a valve in the tunnel, and ends in a 
small reservoir on the town .side of the dam where a self-acting 
valve is fitted to it, thus regulating the supply of water to the tow'ii. 
From the rc.servoir to the filter, a distance of 2,500 feet, a nine- 
inches earthenware pipe has been laid with a fall of one in 1,000, 
and is calculated to cfeliver 1,60,00() gallons in twelve hours. The 
filter, which is thirty feet long six feet broad and ten feet deep, 
is placed near the town, in order that it may be easily accessible, 
and from it to the town a .six-inch cast-iron main has been laid ; 
from this main cast-iron pipe four-inch and thrcc-inch mains with 
wrought iron branches distribute the water to the various.parts 
of the town. Fifteen small cisterns have been made in various 
parts of the town for the use of those who do not wish to make 
connections with their hou-ses, which may be done at private 
expense. The dam is built of earth excavated from the rice fields, 
which form the bed of the reservoir. ’The earth is laid in concave 
layers, each layer not more than one foot in thickness. On a 
line wuth the inner edge of the dam, a puddle wall has been built 
eleven feet thick at the bottom tapering to four feet thick at the 
top. This wall is made of the clayey soil found in rice fields, and 
is entirely free from vegetable matter. The bottom of the wall 
penetrates at least two feet into the firm earth, which forms the 
original surface of the valley. The dam is thirty-five feet at its 
greatest height and ten feet wide at the top, with slopes of "two and 
a half to one on the inner, and one and a half to one on the 
outer side. These slopes have been carefully pitched with dry 


’* Professional Papers on Tndi.m Engineering, X. 121-123; Sanitary Cornmis- 
Sjoner’s Report for 1876, 259-260 
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rubble pitching, well rammed into the bank, and so laid as to CHAPTER 19,. 
have no cracks or crannies. Tlie tunnel or outlet for the pipes 
through the dam has side walls and a paving of rubble masonry Pen. ’ 
set in cement, pointed on all exposed faces, and an arching of Water Work*, 
roughly dressed rubble also set in cement. The cement is com^ 
posed of one part raw Portland cement of the best quality, and 
two parts of clean sharp river-sand well washed. The stone is of 
blue trap laid in its natural bed. No boulders or friable stone 
was used, and no face work was allowed. The reservoir in which 
the outlet pipe ends is also of rubble in cement, the same sort of 
work as the tunnel. At the beginning of tbe works it was found 
necessary to dig eleven feet into the bed of the valley, to intercept 
the springs which flowed below the dam site, and from this depth 
the puddle wall is carried up. The extreme width of dam at 
bottom is 170 feet, the height forty feet, and slope of 510 feet, 
the breadth at top twelve feet, the slope of the stream side two 
and a half to one, and of the down stream side one and a half 
to one. In addition to this slope, the lower side has about 100,000 
cubic feet of stone laid upon it. The dam contains 850,000 cubic 
feet of earth. The tunnel under it, which is 162 feet long and 
six broad by four deep, contains the waste-pipe twelve inches in 
diameter with its valve, and the supply pipe six inches in diameter 
with its valve. The end of the tunnel is closed with six feet of 
solid masonry on the lake side, and through this the pipes com¬ 
municate with the lake, the supply pipes being connected with 
the inlet pipe in the lake. The inlet pipe has four arms fitted 
with plugs, which can be removed as the water in the lake falls. 

The reservoir on the lower side is fitted with a self-acting regu¬ 
lator, and from the dam to the filter nine-inch stoneware pipes 
run with a fall of one in 1,000. From the filter to the town there 
is a six-inch cast-iron main, having a pressure of forty-two feet 
at the entrance to the town. Two fountains or reservoirs, the 
gift of the late Sir Cawasji Jahangir, are built at the entrance to 
the town on the main road. The mains in the town are of cast 
and wrought iron, the ends of all being connected one with the 
other, so as to equalize the pressure and produce continual circu¬ 
lation. Five plugs are fixed at certain points in the town, and 
stand-pipes are erected for the poorer classes who are unable to 
take connections into their houses. Except the town mains which 
arc laid at the expense of the municipality, the whole of the 
works have been completed by subscription. The cost of the dam 
was Rs. 18,000, and of filtering and carrying the main to the town 
Rs. 10,000, or a total Rs. 28,000, of which Rs. 12,000, were beque¬ 
athed by Ke^variim Motiram, a rich grain merchant of Pen. 

The gathering ground is 100 acres, and the capacity of the lake 
60,000,000 gallons ; the stream runs every y?ar till January. Over 
the outlet is placed a tablet with the inscription. 

'The Ke^av Motiram Reservoir is named after a Marvari 
mcrc:hant of Pen who bequeathed Rs. 12,000 for the Pen water- 
iupply. This dam was cammenced 2nd January 1876, and finished 
1st June 1876 by Arthur Crawford, Collector; W. Gray, C. E., 

Engineer ; and Nagu Purbhaji Contractor.* 
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The reservoir is also known as the Crawford Tank. No major 
repairs were carried out to the Pen Water Works in recent years. 
Wells supplement the tap water and during summer the supply 
falls short. 

About a quarter of a mile to the north of Pen there is a deep 
pooP in the Bhogavati formed by a trap dyke (with a masonry 
dam on the top of it), d he pool is much used for bathing and 
washing purposes and is a good fisliing place. 

In historical times Pen was under rule of the Silaharas of 
Shri Sthanak (Thana) from 9rh to the 12th Century and subse¬ 
quently it passed under the control of the Yadavas. As Silaharas 
rarely acted as sovereign rulers and acknowledged the successive 
suzerainty of Gujarat in the north, Kaniatak in the south. Pen is 
often referred to as ])elongiiig to their respective dominions. 
When Shayastaklian was sent against SivajI, a detachment of 
the Moghal army had been kept at Pen but it was subsequently 
routed by him. In 1668 Pen is mentioned as a port which 
acknowledged the Moghal as its superior, though it lay in Sivaji’s 
territories^ In 1676 it is mentioned by FryeP. Parvatibai, the 
wife of Sadasivrav Bhaii, the hero of Panipat, came frf)m the 
Kolhatkar family of Pen which incidentally had taken active part 
in inciting the impostor of Rhau to rise against SavTii Madhavrav. 
In 1819 the easy communication with Bombay and with the 
Deccan by the Bor pass made Pen an important centre. Its chief 
prosperity lay in its salt beds. There was a considerable export of 
rice to Bombay*. A number of carved stones about the town 
appear to belong to an unusually large temple of about the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

The population of the town according to 1951 census was 8,607. 
Of this the agricultural classes numbcied 1,247 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes 7,360. Of the latter, 1,901 persons derived their 
principal means of livelihood from production otlier than culti¬ 
vation ; 1,598 persons from commerce ; 356 persons from trans¬ 

port ; and 3,505 persons from other services and miseellaneuus 
sources. 

Pen is a town with an area of 6.75 square miles where the 
municipality was established in the year 1865. It is now governed 
under the Bombay District Municipal Act, III of 1901. The 
municipal council consists of 15 members where two seats are 
reserved for women. The municipal affairs are looked after by 
three committees, viz., (1) Managing Committee, (2) Dispensary 
Committee and (3) School Committee. The administrative orga¬ 
nization of the municipality comprises the following departments: 
(i) Establishment, (2) Octroi, (3) Conservancy, (4) Market and (5) 
Water Works, 


It is popularly known as Kasar Tale and is said to have been constructed by 
Malik Amber. 

*. Bruce’s Annals, 11, 242. 

3. New Account, 51, 61, 77. 

Revenue Diary, 142 of 1819, p. 2570. 
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The tot/il income of the municipality for the year 1958-59 CHA PTER 1^. 
excludinjj extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,41,963 place*, 

comprising municipal rates and taxes Rs. 1.11,846; realisation Pen. 

under special Acts Rs, 776 : revenue derived from nuinic ipal pro- Municipality, 
perty apart from taxes Rs. 14,453; grants and contributions 
Rs. 9,880 and miscellaneous Rs. 5,008. The expenditure for the 
same year amounted to Rs. 1,43,063 ; general administration and 
collection charges hciiig Rs. 22,591 ; public safety Rs. 15,489; 

public health and convenience Rs. 90,780 ; public instruction 

Rs. 13,236, contributions Rs. 211 and miscellaneous Rs. 7.56. 

A tank constructed about tw'O miles away from the town serves 
as the chief source of water-supply for the town details of which 
have been given before. 

There are kutcha drains in the town through which waste water 
is carried outside the town. 

Primary education which is not compulsory in the town is 
managed Iiy the Zilla Parishad the municipality paying an 

annual contribution at the rate of five per cent of the annual 

letting value every year. 'I’lie municipality also pays an annual 
grant to the local high .school. The municipality pays an annual 
grant of Rs. 250 to the Mahatma Gandhi Granthalaya and 
Vacanalaya. Tlie library has about 6,050 books and a number of 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies both Marathi and English are 
subscribed to. 

The municipality maintains a grant-in-aid dispensary and pays 
a monthly grant to the maternity hospital and infant welfare 
centre. Besides, there is one veterinary dispensary managed by 
Government. 

The total road length in the town is four miles and five furlongs. 

All are kutcha roads. 

The municipality maintains a park near the Municipal Office. 

Tliere are four cremation and burial places managed by the 
municipality. 

Pen is known for its idol making industry and wooden toys. 

Idols and wall-plates of Gods and Goddesses in Hindu and other 
religions are made in plaster of paris. These are known for the 
delicacy of their expressions and colour effect. Images of famous 
historical and legendary personalities in different countries are 
also made. The industry has about six workshops engaging over 
150 persons. It is semi-mechanised process where the minor de¬ 
tails of expression and colour effects are worked out with hand. 

The images have a great demand in the country and are being 
introduced in the markets all over the world and specially so in 
the middle east. The wooden toys with varied colours have a 
local demand. Pen is also known for its small sized factory manu¬ 
facturing knives and penknives. The industry acquired great 
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POYNAD. 


Prabal FoBT, 


stimulus during the Svade^i movement. The ‘Koldbd Samdcar* 
published from Pei^i an ably conducted weekly paper of the district 
used to be edited by Rarnbhau Mandlik who had been a fearless 
and persistent constitutional fighter under the British rule in the 
30’s and 40’s of this century. 

Poynad (T. Alibag, p. 1,188; RS. Khopoll, 30 m.), a village on 
the Alibag-Dharamtar road, lies ten and half miles east of Alibag 
and about two and a half miles south-west of Dharamtar. It is a 
busy well-to-do village. In 1850 Poynad was a mamlatdar’s sta¬ 
tion. A market held every Monday is attended by 12,000 people, 
from tbe country round, some with merchandise and grain, and 
others to make purchases. Water is scarce and on market days, 
tbe few wells about the village are thronged night and day. 
This scarcity is reduced by the “ Tin veera water scheme There 
is a temple of Budhavira at Poynad, known as Budh or Budhya, 
who belonged to Chavarkar family. Another jain, temple built 
seventy five years ago is also worth a visit. Near the Sivadevi 
temple was the old port of Poynad which with the passage of 
time has been rendered useless. 

Prabal Fort (Khaliipur Peta ; 18°55' N, 73° 10' E) on the flat- 
topped hill of the same name, about eight miles east of Panvel and 
four west of Matheran, stands about 2,325 feet above sea level- 
It is believed that SivajI found substantial treasure on the fort 
when he captured the fort from the Moghals. The ruined forti¬ 
fications once included eleven towers and two gateways. In 1818 
the gates had long been destroyed, and the works were everywhere 
falling, the walls of three or four buildings being all that remain¬ 
ed. During the rainy months much of the hill was under tillage, 
the people and their cattle living in the ruins. On the top of the 
hill was a large pond. 

In 1828, a band of Ramosis, who at that time infested the coun¬ 
try round Purandhar hill in Poona, came into the Kohkan, 300 
strong with tents and horses. They met at Prabal, and distribut¬ 
ed the following proclamations along with bundles of straw and 
pieces of charcoal and fuel— 

'Know all men that we Rajesri Umaji Naik and Bhurjaji Naik 
from our camp at the fort of Purandhar, do hereby give notice, 
in the year Sursann Sutna Ashrin Mayavatain Va alal 1827, to 
all Patils, Mahars and others of the villages within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Ratnagirf in the Southern Koiikan and Salsette in the 
Northern Kohkan, that they are not to pay any portion of the 
revenues arising from their villages to the British Government, 
and that any instance of disobedience to this mandate shall be 
punished by fire and sword. All revenues are to be paid to us. 
This proclamation is sent to you that you may make and keep 
by you a copy of the same, according to which you are desired 
to act without any demurring, on pain of having your village 
razed to the ground. Given under our hand this 25th Decem¬ 
ber 1827.’ 
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In 1862, the fort was reported to be well designed but in ruins. CHAPTER lO. 
The water-supply was gooa, but the pond was out of repair and places, 
nearly useless. Food .supplies were not procurable within eleven Phabal Fort. 
miles. In 1881, the hill top which was surrounded by a ruined wall 
had three ten-feet square cisterns, two on the east and one on the 
west. Of the fortifications six stone and mortar towers remained 
with room for five men in each. 

From Matheran a footpath leads from I^eetwood bungalow on 
Cauk Point, acro.ss the valley that separates the two hills about 
four miles to the village of Varosa, and from Varova about five 
miles more to the top of Prabah hTom Panvel the path leads to 
the village of Lopavale four miles from the top of the hill*. The 
hill-top is about four miles from north to south and three from 
east to west. 

Poladpur (Poladpur Peta; 17”.S5' N. 73“25' E; P- 1,989; RS. Poladrur, 
mumbra, 110 m.) a small town in tl^ Poladpur peta lies on the 
Dasganv-Mahabale^var Road, about ten miles south of Mahad. 

The Bombay-Kohkan-Goa State Highway passes through Poladpur 
and stretches south throughout the length of Ratnagirl to enter 
Goa. Sivaji very often used to visit Poladpur. The objects of 
historical importance are the Math of Rarndas SvamI, the Samadhi 
of Kavindra Parmanand, the author of §ivabharat and the tomb 
of Poladjung (Faulad-Khan). In May 1818 Poladpur was the 
scene of a fight between Lieutenant Crossby with seventy-five 
sepoys and 140 horses and a body of Marathas, Pathans and 
Arabs 470 strong. When Lieutenant Crossby attacked the sepoys, 
they fled in about a (juarter of an hour leaving about twenty 
killed and wounded, and sixteen prisoners. At Poladpur is the 
tomb of the Reverend Donald Mitchell, the first missionary of the 
Scottish Missionary Society in India. The tomb which is main¬ 
tained by the Public Works Department i.s in good condition and 
bears an inscription. Poladpur among other ^ings contains the 
Math of Sant Rarndas which was frequently visited by Raja 
Sivaji. A mention of this village frequently aj)pears in the 
‘ Granth ’ named Das Vi.sramdhan. There is also the Samadhi 
of poet Parmanand, now in a decayed condition, and his Math 
with a well attached to it. On tlie Itank of the river Savitri there 
is the tomb of a European and many more Samadhis of unidenti¬ 
fied persons. A Muslim .sardar by name Polad Jung has also his 
dargah here. The ‘ Wadas ’ or palaces of the Citres, a branch of 
the Citnis family who was in ilie employ of Sivaji, though lying 
in a decayed condition, still speak of the past glories and pros¬ 
perity of Poladpur. A dispensary is run by a Mission. The 
travellers’ bungalow at Poladpur is occupied by the Office of 
Mahalkari since 1948. A Public Works Department store was 
constructed in 1959. Till 1948 Poladpur formed part of Mahad 
taluka. Now it is the headquarters of a taluka named after it. 

There is a village pancayat, a high school and a leprosy home at 
Poladpur. 


1 . Dr, Day, Superintendent of Matheran, 31st March 1881. 
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19. Rajpuri' (Murud Peta ; 18” 15' N, 72"55' K ; p. 1,288, RS. KhopoU 
42 m. NE.) previously called Dfmda—Rajpuri on the south shore 
ol’ the Rajpuri creek near its mouth and about a mile to the east 
from the island fort of jahjira is the birth of the famous Baliiji 
Avajl Citnis whose father AvajT was the Divvaii of the Sidis of 
Jahjira. Though it has now only 1,288 people, has, at 

different times in the history of the Kohkan, been a 

place of consequence. Vincent and Lassen have identified Raj¬ 
puri with Ptoleniy’.s (A. D. 155) Balepatna, and the Ealaipatnai of 
the Periplus (A. D. 247). But the important trade centre of 

Mahad on the Savitri in Kolaha, with the large group of early 
Buddhist caves in the Pale hill closeby, seems a more likely iden- 
tiftcation^ Puri, which was the capital of the Kohkan 6iiaharas 
from A. D. 810 to A. i). 1260, has by some been supposed to be Raj-! 
purl. But Rajpuri has no ancient remains and seems to be too far 
south for the capital of the nurthem Silaharas. The position of 
Puri is doubtful. The Mora landing or haiidar on the north-east 
corner of Gharapurl or Elcphanta is perhaps the most likely inden- 
tification according to Jervis. But tliis is doubtful, as Rajpuri was 
the head of a district at the beginning of the fourteenth century^ 
The first certain reference is towards the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, when, in 1490, after a long siege, the town was reduced by 
Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Shahi dynasty*. So long 
as Ahmadnagar power lasted Rajpuri remained a place of consi¬ 
derable trade. In 1514 Barbosa notices it under the name of 
Bandit or DanchP, and about the same time the Gujarat histories 
mention it as a place- of trade and the head of one of the twenty 
divisions of the Gujarat dominions". In 15.18 Dom ]oao de Castro 
calls Dimda a great and noble river with a town of the same name 
liid among palms and brushwood. The entrance had four 
fathoms at low tide. Inside were two islands one of them streng¬ 
thened by a fori'. In 1608 it was .sjroken of as a rich trading 
tovvn^ and in I6.S9, it, or rather the island of Janjira, was recom¬ 
mended by the Presidency of Surat along with Bombay and Ver- 
sova as places naturally strong which could be fortified and made 
a .‘afe retreat for the Company s servants and property®. In 1670 
it was noticed by Ogilby. During the next twenty years it was 


Invariably, all porfs of Konkan wliich had fairly good trade in the past are 
silted today to such an extent that the waters at the shore are too shallow to 
admit vessels ot anv si/,e within a rlistanre of too yards. This necessitates ferry 
service from the shore, to the point where the steamers are anchored. These 
boats, worked with oars, and carrying passengers and cargo to the steamers, 
involve much inconvenience besides extra charges in transporting good.s in various 
stages. Much of the goods arc for this reason sent by roads though their 
development in .and around Miirnd and Shrivnrdhan is y'ct to take place. 

Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 431 ; Lassen’s Ind. Alt. III. 183. 

3. Jervis’ Konkan, 81. 

4. .\hmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, Kunte PP. 10-11. 

5. Stanley’s Barbosa, 71. 

6. Bird’s Gujarat, III and 129. 

7. Piimeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 48, 163, 167. 

8. Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 308. 

9. Bruce’s Annals, I. 548. 
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the scene of the unceasing struggles between the Marathas and the 
Sidis. About !700 the traveller Hamilton described it as a town 
of the Sidis wlio had generally a fleet of Mogbal vessels and an 
army of 30.000 to 4i.).(X)0 men. It was a good harbour, supported 
a large number of black cattle, and supplied Bombay with meat 
when on good terms and with fish when otherwise'. About 1780, 
under the name of Khande Rajpurl is entered in Marathi 
records as viekiing a revenue of ^9^1 (Rs. 9,470)'’. Since the lise 
of Bamhay the trade of the town has died away. In 1881-82 was 
valued at /2,190 (Rs. 21,900), of w'hich /99 (Rs. 990) were imports 
and /’2,091 (Rs. 20,910) were exports. 

In the vicinity of Rajapuri is the old liistorical fortified place 
of Kbokari, now deserted. In it could still be seen a few old 
Muslim Dargabs of prepossessing architecture. 


chapter 19. 

Places. 

Rajpuri. 


Ramdharan hill (T. Alibag), on the north side of the Kiirli pass Ramdharan 
about five miles north-east of Alibag, has, near the top of its south cavw. 
face, a group of old rock-cut ci.sterns and cells. dire easiejst way 
of getting to the caves is to strike west from the western mouth of 
the Karll pass. Near the hill top the track is steep and in the dry 
season the grass is slippery. The caves are perhaps about 8(X) feet 
above the sea. There are altogether twelve small openings, cis¬ 
terns and cells in a line facing about souUi-east. Beginning from 
the west the first is a water-cave or cistern nine feet broad by nine 
long and seven high. It is plain and open above. The next (II), 
about two feet further, has a front doorway and measures 
5' 5" xT xl' high. The thiid (Til) is six yards further east, a 
broken opening V 6" x 4' 8" x 5' high. The fourth (IV) is a large 
water cave or cistern, 25'xl2'x8', the roof supported by two 
roughly scjuare pillars. The rock is had laicrite nill of cracks and 
the front has fallen in. The cave is about half full of water which 
is famed for its excellence and is said to have saved the life of one 
of the Aiigres. About twenty paces further east arc a pair of 
openings. The first (V) to the west has no door and is entered 

through a round hole in the cast wall. It is 7'x 4' 6" x 5' 6" high. 

The next (VI) into which the last opens has an unfinished doorway. 

It measures 8' 9" x 6' 10" x 8' 6" high. V and VI seem to be the 
beginnings of cells. About nine feet further, across a rock in 
which rough footholds have been cut, are four openings. The 
first (VII) measures 4' 10"x5'x9' 6" high and seems to have been 
meant for a water cistern. The next (VIII), which is separated 
from the last by a wall of rock, is 9' 3" x 6' 1" x 8' high at the hack 
and 3' at the front. The third (IX) is 8'x6'x6' high, and the 

last (X) is 6' 6" x 5' x 6' 10" high. The whole are plain without 

ornament, inscription, or statue. The site of the caves is well 
chosen. It is on one of the passes through which in old times 
traffic must have set to and from the great seaport of Ccul. It 
also had the advantage of excellent water, and of, a third requi¬ 
site of a settlement of monks, a beautiful view. In front, to the 
south-east, are the steep slopes of the Karli pass covered with 
teak. Beyond the pass the broad broken tops of the Karll hills, 

f *. Hamilton’s New Account, I. 244. 

*. Waring’s Marathas, 239 . 
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with thickly wooded hollows and open glades, rise to the flat 
thinly wooded plateau of Sagargad. To the north-east, beyond 
the Karli pass, stretches low rice land brightened by the Nago- 
thana creek, then the flat uplands ol Pen, and in the distance liie 
Sahyadri hills. To the south, across the wooded valley of the 
Dho^(lane or Alibilg river, are the broken crest of Rasa^i, and, 
in the distance, the level lines of the Roha and Janjira hills. To 
the west, beyond a long stretch of rice land broken by trees and 
ponds, are the broad winding mouth of the Alibag river, the 
deep green fringe of palms and casuarinas, the island rocks of 
Kolaba fort, and a wide .sea brightened by .sails. What seems to 
have prevented the Ramdharan settlement from rising to import¬ 
ance IS the badness of the rock, a brittle laterite crossed by 
seam.s of trap. The caves can be seen from the west entrance, to 
the Karli pass. They are in the black hollow, forty or fifty feet 
from the hill top, in front of which layers of boulders are laid 
like a rough staircase. 

Ramraj (Alibag T ; 18"3(y N, 73nX)' E ; p. 763) village lies in 
a valley of the same name which is further beyond Revdanda 
village, and is a commercial centre. It was the target of attacks 
from both Kanhoji and Tukoji Angrc. It is known to have been 
into existence since the days of Nizamshahi kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar. The village has also an old temple, 

Ratangad or the Jewel Fort (T. Pen) .six miles south-east of 
Pen is built on the ridge of a hill 1,880 feet high adjoining Miry a- 
doiigar on the east side. Like Surgad, this fort probably occupied 
the whole ridge which is about a mile long and only about twenty 
feet broad, but, as the wall has disappeared, the exact dimen¬ 
sions cannot be a.sccrtained. The hill is open only on the south, 
the north-east and west sides being covered with thick forest. 
The fort is approached by a footpath from the north. Within 
the fort are two rock-cut cisterns still in good repair but now out- 
of-use, and a gun, said U) belong to the fort is shown in a neigh¬ 
bouring field. The fort is locally believed to have been built by 
one Baburav Pasilkarh When Sayasta Khan, the maternal uncle 
of Emperor Aurangzeb, invaded the Deccan, his force besieged 
the fort. The fort, however, was stoutly defended by the Killedar 
Kiivji Kodhalkar Pavar who successfully repulsed the enemy. 

It is a favourite holiday resort of people from Pen who usually 
camp there for some days in the hot season. It was the idea of 
some British officers to develop it as a hill station, and probably 
a rival of Matheran which was ultimately chosen because the 
railway track of the Central Railway passes Neral at the foot 
of the Matheran Hill. 

Rayagad^ or the Royal Fort (T. Mahrid, 18° 14' N, 73°30' E) 
originally called Rairl, was known to the early Europeans as the 
Gib^raltar of the EasP. It stands 2,851 feet above the sea, sixteen 


Mr. E. H. Moscardi, C. S. 

From materia!.? contributed by Mr. H. Kennedy. 
*. Grant Duff’s Marathas, 679. 
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miles north of Mahad, and about forty east of Janjira. Its sheer CHA PTER 19, 
scarped sides and long top form a great wedge-shaped block, cut places, 
from the Sahyadris by a deep valley about a mile broad at the Rayagad, 
base and two miles across from crest to crest. As it is backed 
by the lofty line of the Sahyadris and surrounded by spurs and 
blocks of hills, Rayagad seldom forms a striking feature in the 
Kolaba landscape. From the west, about six miles on each side 
of Mangahv, though the lower slopes are hid, the Takmak and 
Hirkanl points are noticeable, forming an irregular horse-shoe. 

From the south, two long spurs, Kalkal from which Rayagad was 
shelled in 1818, and the prominent top of GuirT, mask its height 
and hide its scarps. And from Mahabalesvar, so encircled is it 
by higher and bolder hills, that Rayagad is difficult to make out 
even when its position is known. According to Mr. Douglas, the 
finest view of Riiyagad is from the peak of Torna, 1,000 feet higher 
and about twenty miles to the east’. Much the same view can 
be had from the cone topped peak of Lingana on the western edge 
of the Sahyadris, about two miles east of Rayagad, and the 
Lingana view has the advantage of including a sight of the ruins 
which give a special interest to the top of Rayagad^ 

To those who live in the district the most beautiful approach Approaches, 
to Rayaga4 is, among, the finest hills in the district, from Nizam- 
pur about twelve miles to the north-west, across the rugged spur 
that runs south-west from the Sahyadris. This route is passable 
for footmen and horsemen only. Another rough feet track 
leads from Mangahv which is fifteen miles to the west. An 
easier approach is from the south-east, from Birvadl, about six 
miles east of Mahiid. From Birvadl a country track, rough in 
places but practicable for carts, runs up the valley of the Kaj, 
about sixteen miles, to ChatrT Nizampur. About four miles 
north of Birvadl, the road crosses the Kal, and keeps along its 
left bank, about twelve miles, to within a quarter of a mile of 
Chatrl Nizampur where it again crosses to the right bank. The 
track runs through rugged and lonely country, with the Sahyadris 
on the right and the Rayagad and Guirl ranges on the left. 

Between nine and ten miles north of Birvadl, in a deep stony 
gorge below the village of Dapoll is a pool about 100 yards long 
by thirty feet broad, known as the Valan Kund, full of sacred 
fish, some of them of great sizel At Pane, about three miles 
from this pool, a fine clump of trees by the roadside shelters an 
old temple called Panekar. Four miles from Pane is Ghatrl 
Nizampur, so called, according to a local story, because one of 
Sivaji’s servants, carrying an umbrella over his master’s head, was 
swept off the top of Rayagad by a gust of wind, and, clinging to 
his umbrella, alighted in safety in the small village of Nizampur. 

From Chatri Nizampur the path, which is passable only for 
footmen, rises about a mile and a half to VadI on the east slope 
of a spur at the west foot of Rayagad. It was at VadI that on the 

Book of Bombay, 41 /. 

2 . Gell in Chesson’s Miscellany, I. II. 

■1, Details of this pond arp given under Walan Kund. 
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CHAPTER 19. 9th of May 1818, after a siege of fourteen days, terms of capi- 
places tulation were arranged between Colonel Prother and the Pesva s. 

Rayagad. Arab commandant Sheikh Abu of Kayagadh 
Way to Rayagad. 

The nearest way to Rayagad is from Mahad in Mahad taluka, 
Kohlba district. At about eleven miles from Mahad is situated 
the tiny village of Kohzar and is connected with Mahad by a good 
road. From Konzar the visitor to Rayagad has to begin his long 
track to the fort of which the first stage ends at Pacad. The 
village is situated on the top of a hill from which the limits of 
Rayagad fort could be said to Itegin. The Road from Konzar to 
P.acad is a well made road and olh rs a very comfortable journey 
on foot. Private taxis and cars often ply on this road. The 
road actually traverses quite a few hills and is not straight running 
even in a short sp:nt of about 100 yards or so. A walk of about 
half a mile gives one the impression that Pacad is now in close 
proximity but barclv one covers the distance than another half 
a mile brings in view hill fearure over which the road winds and 
winds. This goes on till the foot of the fort of Rayagad, viz., 
Pacad is reached. Both sides of the road are covered with green 
mango groves and other varieties of wild trees so that a conti¬ 
nuous walk fails to dislodge tlie visitor from his intention to climb 
up the fort in one stretch. A glance in any direction parallel to 
the eye. as one walks the distance does not reveal any plains but 
the vision catches the beautiful and magnanimous sights of 
toweling hill tops where the warriors of that great monarch must 
have leisured at will. Quite in contrast to the too-often barren 
hill landscapes found in Satara district, the hill features round 
about Rayagad po.ssess parts of evergreen forests, thick and dense 
at some places and providing natural colour of brownish green to 
the entire outlook, which so pleases the eye. On the surround- 
iiig hill feature and on the level ground visible from above as one 
winds his 'way to Pacad could be seen a few isolated huts from 
which emerge the snowy specks of .smoke which seems to he in a 
hurry to meet the hanging clouds above. However, the beauty of 
the path-way up the Riiyagad is more tantalizing and slick to the 
eye in the months after monsoon than before when it appears as 
if a green carpet has been spread over the entire foreground with 
the fragrance of honey dew and still unborn wild flowers pervad¬ 
ing and lulling the entire surroundings. In such an atmosphere, 
there is very little to hurry about and the visitor slowly lingers 
his way to Pacad at the foot of the fort all the while experiencing 
the magic warmth of the atmosphere. 

To Pacad and a look above gives one a glimpse of the gigantic 
citadel which is awe inspiring in its entire set up and must have 
dispirited many a valient foes in the days of its glorious history. 
The eye fails to reach the magnanimous top of ,the hill and ima¬ 
gination cannot measure the wide and wild expanse of the fort. 
There are den.se green forests at places and wild descending scarps 
at others which when visited freeze the heart and set it at a 
faster palpitation. But Pacad and its surroundings bring to the 

■ ■■ t ■ ... ■ ■' 


b Pendhari and Maratha Wars, 288. 
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mind the ghosts of the past, of those glorious days when the CHA PTER 19. 
Mariitlia warriors in their thousands must have walked the paths place*, 
of the hill with swords drawn and ever eager to take revenge. Rayagad. 
One often feels elated to tread on the same ground and the mind Way to Rayagad. 
is overwhelmed with mixed feelings which are hard to put down 
or describe. Only the scattered and dilapidated remains of that 
once scintillating past are now visible. At a distance of about a 
mile from Paciid stands in an isolated place the mausoleum erected 
to commemorate the mortal remains of Jijabai, the mother of 
Chatrapati SivajT. It is an edifice of stone pillars raised on a plat¬ 
form. about three feet high. The structure is plain. The monu¬ 
ment has a surrounding stone w'all about three feet in height. 

Till 1943 the entity place was almost in ruins when Major 
Mrdojirav Naik Nimbalkar, the cx-chief of Phaltan, decided to 
rebuild the monument with the remnant of the material in such 
a fashion so as to he an exact replica of its past. Accordingly 
the construction was carried out. In 1948, the compound wall 
was similarly built. Now the monument is preserved and pro¬ 
tected by the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India. 

Halfway back from the monument to Pacad arc the remains of 
the palace of Jijabai. A look from a mound nearby reveals to the 
eye the extent of devastation and damage which time could wrought 
upon the elegance, however mighty it might be, qf the past. The 
once gigantic surrounding walls built in stone, mud and mortar 
and enclosing the palace compound by a width of about 6' are in 
utter ruins and from their present state it could well be said that 
a few more years of territic onslaught by nature, which is a normal 
feature in those regions, would sutficc to ground the visible stand¬ 
ing walls of the palace. The compound wall seems to have been 
built to serve the ])urpose of protective enclosure as could be seen 
from the existing apertures from which gun muzzles could be 
inserted to fire at the approaching enemy. Inside the compound 
are the remains of the once exquisite residence of Jijahru'. Only 
at a few places the walls are standing hut they utterly fail to give 
any idea of the magnitude and dimensions of the palace. But it 
was a lofty structure, with a big sitting hall, side rooms. God room, 
can well he deduced from the basic plinth of the foundation which 
is so compartmentalized as to give a genet al impression of what 
the palace might have been when it was built. There are two 
wells within the compound, one behind what could now be dimly 
regarded as the then used kitchen room. The other w'cll is a few 
yards away from the palace, close to the compound w’all. From 
the accounts given by Khafi Khan, a Persian historian of 
Aurahgzeb’s times, it appears as if this w'cll w'as a public well and 
the residents of the village nearby were allow’ed to carry water 
from this welh. The w'ell is rectangular in shape of the .size of 
about 6'xlO'. There are stone steps leading to the well water 
hut on the other side could he seen two apertures probably meant 
to lift up the water from the well. The part of the well above the 
steps is covered with a well-built stone structure of the si/e of 

*■ Ma-athyonebe Swatantrya Yi44<lh8 (Khab Khan)—Setu Madhavarao Pag 4 i, 
p. 21 . 
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CHAPTER 19. Rbout 4'X 10'. A stone seat is carved on the top of this structure 

- and as Khali Khan describes in lus account, SivajT used to sit on 

Places. this scat and distribute to the children of the village-folk the 

Way to^Ray^'gad typical to the season of that region. From the details given 

by Khafi Khan it appears that he actually lived in this palace in 
the year 1691 or nearabout after the death of Sambhaji. A 
glance over the place and the remains of the palace spreads a sort 
of gloom and one experiences a rueful feeling that the palace in 
its ruins is telling its own tale of centuries of neglect. 

The Way Up. From Pacad about a mile and a half east leads to VadI, which 

is perhaps 600 feet above the sea. From Vadi to the top of Raya- 
gad is a rise of about 2,250 feet in a distance of about four miles. 
In the lower slopes the path is rough, and higher up, though there 
are traces of the old pavement, most of the steps are broken, only 
the highest tiers being nearly perfect. The part is easy for foot¬ 
men and passable for a light palanquin or a chair. The real 
ascent begins about a (juarter of a mile from VacII, in the middle 

of a parch of forest said to have been Sivaji’s garden. Close to the 

patch almost hid liy brushwood, are some plinths or platforms 
protected by a wall about four feet high, said to be the sites of 
Mariitha granaries. Above the pathway, on the right or west, at 
the extreme north-west corner of the spur that runs to Rayagad and 
separated from Rayagad by a deep gorge, is a bastion called 
Khubladlin, that is khidb ladJul or the hard fight. A narrow 
difficult pathway runs to thi.s bastion, by the Nana Darvdza, along 
the north face of the spur about a quarter of a mile to the west. 
Above the granaries the path is rough and rises about 600 feet in 
abouf a mile to the Ndnd Ddrvdzd, apparent^ the«Little Gate to 
distinguish it from the Moijid or Mahd Darvazd, the Create Gale, 
about 1,000 feet higher’. The Nana Gate is flanked on the lower 
or outer side by a bastion twenty feet high. The gateway consists 
of two arches, twelve and fourteen feet high and of ten feet span, 
with a flight of .seventeen stone steps which begin below the lower 
archway and lead through the gateway. Inside of the gate, cut in 
the stone walls, are two sentry-boxes each seven feet square, and, on 
the inner side of the gateway are two large holes for fixing a bar 
across the gate. The gate has been removed. 

Inside of the Nana Gate the path stretches about three-quarters 
of a mile to the left or east, almost on the level, passing an open 
space or point on which are the ruins of two buildings, one 
39' X 25^', said to have been a guard-room, the other 75' x 20', 
said to have been a granary. At this point, which is about 300 
feet above the Nana Gate, there seems to have been a battery, 
probably the Masjid battery mentioned in 1818 by Lieutenant 
Remon of the Engineers, and there is still the tomb of a Musalman 
saint called Madar Shah. About 4(X) yards further, still on the 
level, are three rock-cut caves which were used for storing grain. 

I. The local belief is that this gate took its Dame from Nana Phadnis, who, accor¬ 
ding to Grant Duff (Vol. II, 261—Marathas) overhauled the fort in 1796. The 
mention of two gates by Oxenden in 1674 makes it probable that this gate Was 
formerly called Nahan, the local foim for lMha» or little, and that the Word h.as been 
changed to suit the belief that the gate was built by Nana Phadnis. 
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One is 20'x 8', another 18'x 8', and the third, which has two 
square stone pillars, is 33' x 8'. The height varies from eight to 
ten feet. Beyond the caves or rock-cut granaries, the path takes 
a sudden and very steep turn to the right, and after a climb of 
about 300 feet in half a mile, the Great Cate comes in sight. It 
is about 400 feet higher, and half a mile distant, at the top of a 
very steep ascent, in a bend to the north-west of the end of 
HirkanI point. The gateway is approached by a flight of thirty- 
two steps which take a slight turn to the right after passing the 
right bastion’. It is flanked by two massive well-preserved 
bastions, seventy-five and sixty-five feet high, which face the north¬ 
west. The distance between the bastions increases from eight and 
a half to sixteen and a half feet immediately in front of the gate, 
and again narrows to eight and a half feet. The Great Gate is 
about 400 feet below the crest of the west or Hirkani Point of the 
hill top, and 600 feet below the citadel or highest point of the hill. 
At the same level as the gate, a high curtain wall, strengthened 
by a broad deep fosse, runs along the whole north-west side of the 
fort. About 200 feet higher, pieces of a second curtain wall 
protect the accessible parts of the hill, and 200 feet higher, 200 
feet below the top of the citadel, is another broken line of fortifica¬ 
tions. On the inside of the gateway is a sentry-box six feet square, 
cut in the rock, and on the right a ruined guard-room of which 
the doors are modern. 

This approach from the west is the only path up the hill. 
The gateway on the south, which is known as the Cor Darvdzd 
or Secret Gate, was probably placed there to guard against a 
surprise. The name s\iggests this and the suggestion is supported 
by the absence of any trace of a path. 

The view inside of the Great Gate includes the Takmak and 
Hirkani Points with all the intervening part of the hill. Tlie 
citadel or Rdlekilld (R.1j Mahfil) shows Itehind the Hirkani Point 
and about 200 feet higher. 

The hill top stretches about a mile and a half from east to west 
by a mile from north to south. It forms an irregular wedgeshap¬ 
ed block tapering to the east; with three main points, Hirkani in 
the west, Takmak in the north, and the blunt point of Bhavani 
in the east. There Ls a fourth smaller point Srigonda at the south¬ 
east. Tile hill top is roughened by mounds and hollows and is 
bare of vegetation, except some trees on the cast slope of the 

*• I’he following account of the ascent is by Lieutenant Remon, who commanded 
the Engineers in the siege of i8i8; “Tlic road from Vadi to the Lower Gate and to 
the Masjid or one-gun battery higher up, is bad, rocky, and uneven. At the Masjid 
battery the ground is level for a short distance, and afterwards the road runs with 
very little unevenness along the foot of the precipice to a cavern below the gateway, 
probably 350 or 400 yards from the Masjid. The preciice on the left makes it 
necessary to go along this part with caution, the space beinpin places not more than 
five or six feet broad. Some part of it is much exposed as the upper cliff is so steep 
that stones thrown over fall immediately on the road, as was the case not many yards 
in rear of us when returning. Beyond the cave for twenty or thirty yards the road 
continues level. It then turns sharply to the right, and hr ings the Upper G^te imd 
other works in view at a height of about five or six hundred feet. It is then carried 
circuitously up the ascent, and is said to be'tolerably broad over rugged steps. From 
the appearance of this part the ascent must unavoidably be rather steep. Pendhari 
and Maratha Wars, 288. 
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19. citadel or BalckilUi. Much of it is covered with ruins and there 
are a number of cisterns and rock-cut reservoirs though few of them 
. hold water after the end of December. On the west, south, and 
east the hill sides are so sheer that except the gateways in the west 
and south faces there are no artificial defences. As already notic¬ 
ed the north-west face is protected hy a main line of masonry and 
two upper walls or portions of wall where the natural scarp is 
imperfect. 

A steep climb of about three-rpiarters of a mile east from the 
Great Gate, leads to a point on the north west crest of the hill top, 
where there is the tomb of the Musalman saint Madar, with, in 
front of it, an upright iron bar called the Malkhdriib or Gymnast’s 
pillar. Near Madar Sh:lh’s tomb is an irregular oval-shaped 
reservoir, about 129 feet by 75. About 100 yards further south is 
the Gahga Sagar reservoir, about 120 yards hy 100, rock-hewn on 
the south and east which requires repairs. The water is excellent, 
and formed the chief water-supply for the garrison, though 
Sivajt and his people used another reservoir near the citadel 
About 100 yards south of the Gahga Sagar, facing north, are two 
ruined towers, which, when in repair are said to have been five 
storeyed high. They arc ornamented with carved masonry which 
stands out about two feet from the wall. They are twelve-sided 
and in each side have a pointed window in Musalman style. The 
inside forms a room, fourteen feet in diameter, with a domed 
ceiling. West from the lowers a flight of thirty-one steps, flanked 
by high walls of well preserved masonry, leads through the Pdlkhi 
Darvdzd, a gate six feet wide, into the Bdlekilln or citadel, which 
measures about 300 yards cast and west by 150 north and south. 
Along the west side of the citadel from the Pdlkl Gate, across to 
the Main Gate in the south wall, a distance of about 150 yards, a 
path leads between a double row of ruined buildings. Those on 
the right are the remains of seven large mansions which formed 
the women’s quarters of Sivaji’s palace, and those on the left are a 
row of rooms for the guards and servants. Througli the Main 
Gate in the soutli svall of the citadel, a path leads to a point where 
the ladies of the palace used to take their evening walk. To the 
left, inside of the Pdlki Gate, a path leads east to the back of the 
King’s Court or Kaceri, There is no gate to the King’s Court, but 
in the east or front wall a gap about thirty feet broad probably 
marks the place where the door formerly was. The walls are still 
standing and enclose a space about 120 feet by 50. The mound 
in the centre is the site of Sivaji's throne. The platform round 
the throne is still held in honour. The buildings on each side of 
the throne were granaries, and the two walled-off rooms at the end 
of the court, about fifteen feet wide, were used as treasure-rooms. 
In front of the throne a passage five feet wide runs along the whole 
length of the building. In the front or cast wall there are still 
twelve arched windows about 3^'xl^'. In front of the court¬ 
house is an open space with the remains of a fountain, and in front 
of this space is the Nagdr Khdnd or Drum Gate, the main entrance 
to the citadel. The upper part of the main entrance has comt 
down. The large walled space on the south wall to the left of the 
A-206I—59-B, 
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Main Gate on a lower level than the rest of the citadel, is said to 
be the site of the Rang Mahal or Pleasure Palace. The ruins 
behind the Court near the north wall, opposite the Pleasure Palace, 
are said to have been Sivaji’s private quarters. The Nagar Khana 
or main entrance gate is in the east wall of the citadel opposite 
the King’s Court. It is a solid square structure with a pointed 
archway about thirty feet high and with a span of eight feet. 
The whole building is about fifty feet high, thirty wide, and 
twenty feet deep. On the top, reached by a flight of twenty-nine 
steps, is the drum-room, and ten steps more lead to an upper 
parapet, the highest point on the hill, commanding a wide view. 

Outside of the Nagar Khdnd a little to the east, is.a dry reservoir 
called Kusavarta. Close to the pond is the point of Srigonda, 
where are several ruins said to be the sites of the Potnis’ and other 
ministers’ houses. To the east of the Srigonda Point, on a lower 
level, are the ruins of the powder magazines ninety feet long by 
twenty feet broad and with walls 3’/3 feet thick. These were 
destroyed during the English siege by shells fired from the ridge 
of KalkaT. Near the powder magazines are twelve rock-cut 
cisterns, some with water. About 200 paces to the north of the 
citadel are the ruins of the market place with the sites of two rows 
of twenty-two shops in each row separated by a space forty feet 
wide. Further to the north-west are the ruins of the elephant 
stables. Below the market place, on the east slbpes of the upper 
hill top, are the remains of the tower and of the Brahman quarters 
and Brahman pond. About half a mile to the north-east of the 
citadel is a temple of Mahadev Jagadi^var in a walled enclosure. 
Outside the west entrance is a well-carved image of Maruti about 
three feet high and one and a half feet broad. The temple at pre¬ 
sent is locally known as the Jagadl^var temple and bears a Sanskrt 
inscription with the same date as the coronation. The inscription 
says that the temple was built by one Hiroji Etalkar as ordered by 
Sivajl. Round Mahadev’s temple are the dancing girls' quarters, 
and below is the dancing girls’ pond which still holds water. 
Below, and in front of the east entrance to the temple, is a large 
eight-sided stone plinth on which iSivaji’s body . was cremated. 
At present, there is a bust of Sivajl on the spot. A tomb is raised 
to commemorate ^ivajl’s faithful pet dog Vaghya that died on the 
same pyre. It consists of an image of a dog fixed on a pillar 12 
feet high erected in front of Sivajl’s bust. Half a mile further are 
some more ruins in a long line evidently quarters for the garrison. 
The distance of these ruins, one mile from the citadel, suggests that 
one of them was the house set apart for the English ambassadors 
who visited Rayagad in 1674. To the east of these ruins, on the 
extreme edge of the plateau, is the Kdld Kund or black pool. The 
extreme eastern edge of the fortress, facing Lihgana, is called 
Bhavani Point. Passing to the north-west the most prominent 
point is Takmak, a sheer precipice, down which prisoners are said 
to have been hurled. Hirkanl, the extreme west point, which is 
some 200 feet below the citadel, is guarded by a walled bastion. 
They say that a Gavli woman named Hirkanl* went up from Vadi 
to sell milk. She was delayed on the top and evening fell and 
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the gates were closed. She had to get home to feed her infant, so 
she scrambled down the point. Next morning SivajI sent for her 
and asked how .she had left the fort. She told him, and a bastion 
was built and the point called after her. The temple of Sirkai 
has been recently rebuilt. 

The best way to see the liill is to send a small tent to Pacad 
or Chatri Nizampur, dine there, and move to Vadi to sleep. 
Next morning an early start should be made as the ascent takes 
three hours if done leisurely. Now a road has been built up to 
Pacad and S. T. buses ply on it. The citadel, the HirkanI Point, 
and the ruins near the points can be seen before breakfast, and the 
rest of the hill-top in the afternoon. The descent to VadT docs not 
take more than an hour or an hour and a half, and either Pacad 
or Chatri Nizampur can be easily reached before dark. On the 
hill top was a Dharmasaja. The Dharma^ala is completely 
damaged and is not in use. 

Its size, its strength, and its easy communication with the 
Deccan and with the sea, must from early times have made 
Rayagad or Riiirl an important fortress. But its time of magnifi¬ 
cence as the capital of a great sovereign lasted for only sixteen 
years, from 1664 to 1680, the last sixteen years of Sivaji’s reignk 

In the twelfth century Rairl (Sk. Raygirl or the royal hill) was 
the seat of a family of petty Maratha chiefs (Raje Sirke) or 
Pale^drs, who in the fourteenth century are .said, though this is 
doubtful, to have acknowledged as their overlords the Anagundi 
or Vijaynagar princes (1350-156.5"). About the middle of the 
fifteenth century (1436) Ala-ud-din Shah Bahamani fl (1434-1457) 
made Rairi his cliief tributary*. In 1479 Rairl passed to the 
Nizamshahl rulers of Ahniadnagar and was held by them till, in 
1636, on the final conquest of Ahniadnagar, the Moghals made it 
over to the Adilshahi kings of Bijapur. Under Bijapur, with the 
name of Isjamgad‘, it was entrusted to the SidI of Janjira and 
garrisoned by a body of Marathas*. For some time Mores of 
Jav'li who were under the suzerainty of Bijapur laid claim to it. 
Bur in the course of struggle between the Mores and 6ivajT, the 
latter captured it from then in 1656, and thus not only challenged 
tlie supremacy of Bijapur but opened up Koiikan routes for the 
extension of his power. In 1662, finding himself cramped on the 
craggy loft of Rajgad, which for fifteen years had been his home, 
6ivajT, after a diligent search, chose for his capital the hill of 

^From the Saracenic style of their arcnitccturc Mr. Kennedy thinks that the 
towers and the jrreat Nagar Khana cateway are older than the time of Shivaji. It 
seerhs more probable that they were built by a Musalman employed by Shivaji. 

“.Tervis’ Konkan. 89, and Elphinstone’s History of India, 756- Anaj^undi or 
Vijaynapar, one of the finest ruined cities in India, is about thirty-six miles north¬ 
west of Belari. 

^.Bripsfs’ Ferishta, IT. 424. and Naime’s Konkan, 25. The Bahamani conquest 
of the Konkan was not completed till 1469, after about forty years of fighting 
Elphinstone's History of India, 756. 

4.Jervis’ Konkan, 92. 

s.Elliot and Dowson, VII. 287 ; Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 111. 
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Rairi'. The natural strength of the hill, in a most difficult country 
and almost surrounded by sheer walls of rock, and its position 
close to a highway of trade", with easy access to the Deccan, and 
with a safe retreat to.the island forts of the Ratnagiri coast, influ¬ 
enced Sivajl in his choice of Rairi®, But perhaps, the chief reason 
which made him prefer Rairi to his thirty other hill forts, equally 
strong and nearly as well placed, was the size of its flat top, a mile 
by a mile and a half, not too large to guard against surprise, and 
with room for suitable buildings and retinue of a king. In 1662 
he changed the name of the hill from Rairi to Rayagad, or the 
Royal Fort and ordered Abaji Sondev, the governor of Kalyan, to 
furnish the fort with a complete set of royal and public buildings. 
These, which, are said to have numbered 300 stone houses, includ¬ 
ed palaces, mansions, offices, a mint, granaries, magazines, quarters 
for a garrison of 2,000 men, a market nearly a mile in length, and 
a number of rock-cut and masonry cisterns. While the hill-top was 
being covered with these buildings, care was taken to complete its 
defences, to prepare an approach which should be easy for friends 
and impossible for foes, and to close every entrance except this 
one' approach. According to Khafi Khan (1680-1735), when 
Sivaji thought that all ways up the hill, except one, were closed, 
he called an assembly, and, placing a bag of gold and a gold 
bracelet worth 100 pagodas before me people, ordered proclama¬ 
tion to be made, that the bag of gold and the gold bracelet should 
be given to any one who, without ladder or rope, would climb, by 
any other than the regular road, and plant a flag on the top of 

the hill. A Mahar came forward, and, being allowed to try, 

climbed the hill, fixed the flag, and bowed before Sivaji. 6ivaji 

ordered that the purse of money and the gold bracelet should be 

given to him, and gave directions for closing the path up which 
the Mahar had climbed*. 

In 1664 Sivaji enriched Rayagad with the plunder of Surat, and 
made it the seat of his government®. In the same year, after the 
death of his father Sahajl, SivajI came to Rayagad, assumed the 

’.Khafi Khan in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 288. According to one account 
Shivaji acted on his father’s advice. Rajgad his former capital, is a few miles from 
Torna hill about twenty miles east of Rayagad. 

According to another authority the choice of Rayagad for his capital was made by 
Shivaji .in 1672 and not in 1662 ; (S. V. Avalaskar : Rayagadaci Jeevan Kalha p, 26). 

*.The road to Surat passed near the place. Khafi Khan in Elliot and Dowson. 
VII. 288. 

3.So thoroughly did Shivaji understand that at any time he might be overwhelmed 
by the Moghals, that he prepared a retreat in the island fort of Malvan in South 
Ratnagiri, Bombay Gazetteer, X. 380 and note 5. 

4. Khafi Khan’s Muntakhab-uULubab in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 288. As 
Khafi Khan visited Rayagad during Sivaji’s life, or soon after his death, this story of 
the Mahar is probably true. The Mahar’s path was blocked by the Chor Darvaza 
or Secret Gate. 

5. According to Khafi Khan (Elliot and Dowson, VII. 287) Shivaji took from 
Surat an immense booty in gold and silver coined and uncoined, and in the stuffs of 
Kashmir, Abmedabad, and other places. He made prisoners some thousand Hindus— 
men and women of name and station, and Musalmans of honourable position. Mil¬ 
lions in money and in goods came into the hands of that evil infidel. The sacking 
of Surat, Shivaji’s treasure-house, was repeated seven years later. Details are given 
in the Surat Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, II 89. The store-houses of 
Rayagad were filled from the spoils of many other cities and countries. However 
different Shivaji’s raids, they had one termination when he sat on Rayagad top and 
counted his gains. Mr. Douglas, Book of B'ornbay, 405. 
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title of Raja, struck coins in his name, and spent some months 
arranging the affairs of his government. 

In 1665, awed by the skill of Auraiigzeb's general Jay sing Raja 
of Jaypur, and apparently unwilling from political and religious 
motives to fight a Hindu, SivajI sued for peace, and agreed to hold 
his territory as a feudatoi-y of the Moghal empire. Under the 
Convention of Purandhar, $ivaji’s territory included twelve forts 
of which Rayagad was the chief and the most central. In 1666, 
before paying his famous visit to Agra, SivajI called his leading 
officers to Rayagad, and invested Moro Trimal Pihgje, Abaji 
Sondev, and AnnajI Datto with full authority during his absence. 
He left Rayagad in March 1666, and after about six months return¬ 
ed in September^ a fugitive and in disguise. On reaching Rajgad 
with his beard shaved and in the dress of an ascetic, he fell at his 
mother’s feet. She did not know him, but when he pulled off his 
turban she recognised her lost son and sank into his arms. Soon 
after in November, the Brahman in whose charge he had left his 
son SambhajI at Mathura, came with the boy. Sivaji celebrated 
this escape with great rejoicing, distributed large sums in charity 
and presented the faithful Brahman with Rs. 4,00,000^ In 1667, 
the Portuguese sent an envoy Martin to Rayagad, to conclude a 
treaty with Sivaji*. Sivaji passed the greater part of 1668 and 
1669 at Rayagad, completing his wise arrangements for the foreign 
policy of the Marathas and the internal management of his 
kingdom. In 1672 several of the prisoners of rank, who had been 
captured in the course of his conquest of Cakan near Poona, were 
sent to Rayagad, where they were treated with distinction till their 
wounds were healed, and then allowed to leave, or to remain in 
Sivaji’s service. 

In June 1674, Sivaji was crowned with much splendour at 
Rayagad. For ten years Sivaji had struck coins and styled himself 
Raja or Maharaja, but he was anxious to declare his independence, 
to assume the state of a king, and to found an era. Brahmans 
were consulted, and a learned priest from Benares (Varanasi) 
named Gagabhatt, fixed the sixth of June for the installation. 
Some account of the installation ceremony has been preserved by 
an English embassy from Bombay who seem to have spent the 

Shivaji’s military regulations were simple. His infantry which consisted chiefly 
of hill people called Mavlas, seldom accompanied him ; they seirv^ed as garrisons 
to his forts and guarded his conquests in the Deccan. His artillery was poor and it 
seems to have been seldom used except against the island of Janjira. His main sup¬ 
port lay in his cavalry which was of two sorts ; men who kept their own horses called 
Shiledars, and others called Bargirs who were mounted by Shivaji. He constantly 
kept 40,000 horses in his stables. Over every ten horses was a havildar who had the 
care of feeding them, a water carrier, and a torch-bearer ; each hundred horses had 
an officer, and every thousand horses an officer who commanded the other ten. A 
division of five or six thousand had a superior, chieftain, and, on the most important 
expedition, Shivaji commanded in person. The Barghs were armed and clothed at 
the state expenses and were paid out of the plunder. Numerous spies watched their 
conduct and his troops were seldom caught in secreting plunder or contributions. 
Operations in the Deccan in Waring’s Marathas, 102. Details are given in Grant 
Duff, Vol. I, 175-178. 

a.Dr. Kale, Shivaji Maharaj, p. 145. 

s.Waring’s Marathas, 79-80- 

4,S. V. Avalaskar, Rayagadachi Jeevan Katha, 25. 
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three months of May, June, and July on the top of Rayagad. The 
embassy was sent by the great Gerald Aungier, the founder of the 
prosperity of Bombay, d he English had lately suffered severely 
at the hands of Sivaji, In 1664 their courage had saved them¬ 
selves and their neighbours during the sack of Surat. But their 
factory at Karwar was plundered in 1665, and their factory at 
Rajapur in Ratnagiri in 1670. Maratha exactions also threw 
grievous difficulties in the way of developing trade between Bombay 
and the Deccan. SivajI, though in the course of his raids 
might rob their factories, was not unfriendly to the English. 
Early in 1672 the English had sent Mr. Ustick to Rayagad to 
negotiate terms of compensation for their losses caused on account 
of the raids of Sivajl. Ustick went to Rayagad via Ceul but his 
embassy did not lead to much fruitful result as Sivaji on his part 
made a counter-proposal to the English that they should assist 
him in his war with the Sidis which the English were unwilling 
to accept. Subseq^ucntly, in July the Dutch also sent their envoy 
to Rayagad. In the following year the English sent Nichols on a 
commercial mission. He reached Rayagad via Nagothana-Kolad 
route and first met Prince SambhajI on May 24, 1673 as Sivaji 
had not been on the fort at that time. Subsequently, he could 
meet Sivaji on June 3, 1673 who agreed to allow fuel to be taken 
to Bombay without payment of customs duties. Nichols urged 
upon the Bombay Government the need of sending an embassy of 
the English to Rayagad to be present on the occasion of Sivaji’s 
coronation^; for it was thought that the compliment of an embassy 
to be present at the coronation might bring him to grant compen¬ 
sation for their losses at Karwar and Rajapur, and lead him to 
lower transit dues or otherwise help the trade between Bombay and 
the Deccan. The embassy consisted of Henry Oxenden, who was 
afterwards (1676) Deputy Governor of Bombay, and two factors^ 
But the embassy did not start immediately ; for the Bombay 
Council had resolved in March 1674 to send Narayan Senvl to 
Rayagad to negotiate and complete the details of a commercial 
treaty. Naravan’s meeting with Sivaji was delayed for some time 
on account o^ Sivaji being in mourning due to the death of one 
of his queens. Narayan stayed at Pacad near the foot of the fort 
and took the opportunity of meeting Niraji Pandit, an influential 
man at the court of Sivaji. The mission of Narayan was eminently 
successful for when he had the opportunity of meeting Sivaji on 
the 3rd of April, Niraji pleaded the case of Narayan with such 
vigour that the Raja was persuaded to agree not only to the 
principle of giving compensation but also laid down the manner 
in which it was to be granted for the loss that the English had 
suffered at Rajapur. Successful Narayan returned to Bombay 
and urged on Bombay Council to send the embassy with rich 


*. S. V. Avalaskar, Rayagadachi Jeevan Katha, 29. 

Henry Oxenden was the brother of Sir George and of Christopher Oxenden 
among the ablest and most respected of the early servants of the Company, perhaps 
best known by their great tombs in the Surat graveyard. Henry Oxenden had been 
chief of Karwar. He became Deputy Governor of Bombay in 1676 and a baronet 
in 1679. He was 56 years oM when he climbed Rayagad. Mr, Douglas' BoPk of 
Bombay, 416. 
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presents to wait on Sivaji at the time of his coronation. Accord¬ 
ingly the embassy started from Bombay in May^ in a small sailing 
boat, stayed the night in a Portuguese church outside the walls 
of the then Portuguese Ceul, and, in the afternoon, went on to old 
upper or Maratha Ceul. The day following they took boat to 
Esthemy, that is Roha Astami, where they stayed the night. 
Leaving Astami in palanq^uins at day break, they pitched their 
tent about sunset in a plain six miles short of Nizfimpur. Here 
they stayed about an hour to refresh their bearers and then set 
forward, passing Nizampur at nine, and next morning reaching 
Gangouli (Gahgavll) ‘a little village on a pleasant rivulet from 
which on a fair day can be seen the castle of Rairi’. Next day 
they resumed their journey to Rairi, and about nine in the even¬ 
ing came to Puncharra (Pacad), a town at the foot of the hill. 
Here they learned that SivajI had left for Pratapgad to offer forty- 
two pounds of gold to the goddess Bhavani. As the embassy could 
not go up the hill till Sivaji returned, they pitched their tent in 
the plain. There they made their business known to Niraji 
Pandit to whom they gave their letters and the draft of their 
treaty. The ambassador also asked Niraji what hopes there were 
of mediating a peace between Sivaji and the Sidi of Janjira, 
because their quarrels did much damage to trade. He also asked 
if there was any chance of making arrangements to help the inland 
trade with the Deccan. Niraji advised him not to urge Sivaji to 
make peace with the SidT. Sivaji was resolved to take Janjira at 
any cost; it was hopeless to move him. The improvement of the 
Deccan trade was more feasible. The Bijapur king would soon 
come to terms with Aurangzeb and, after his coronation, Sivaji 
would act more like prince ; he would take care of his subjects and 
endeavour to advance commerce in his dominions. Niraji was a 
man of prudence and power who suggested that it was well to be 
content to win Raja’s goodwill at that time. Thereupon the 
ambassador took his leave, and later, when on 20th of May 
Oxenden again met him on the fort, he presented him with a ring 
and his son Pralhad Ninlji with a pair of pamerins. 

After some very hot and incommodious days in their tent, the 
embassy were pleased to hear that 6ivajl had returned and that 
they might pass up the hill to Rairi castle. They left Pacad 
about three m the afternoon, and about sunset, ‘forsaking the 
humble clouds, after a difficult and hazardous passage’, reached 
the top of the hill. The mountain was fortified by nature more 
than by art, of very difficult access, with but one avenue guarded 
by two narrow gates^ strengthened by a massive wall exceedingly 
high and with bastions thereto. The rest of the mountain was 
direct precipice, impregnable unless betrayed by treachery. The 
hill-top was in length about two miles and a half, without pleasant 
trees or any sort of grain, but with many strong buildings, the 
Raja’s Court and houses of Ministers to the number of 
about 300. One of the 300 houses, about a mile from the 

*.S. V. Avalaakar, Rayagadachi Jeevan Katha, p. 35. 

a.This makes it probable that the lower or Nana Gate is the small or Nahan 
(Marathi-lahan) gate, not Nana’s Gate. 
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Raja's palace, had been set apart for the embassy, and to this they 
retired with no little content. Four days after arrival, by the help 
of Nirajl Pandit, Sivajl, though busy with his coronation and 
marriage, gave them an audience on 26th of May when Oxenden 
respectfully placed the rich presents he had brought before the 
Raja, which he accepted in a courteous manner. 6ivajl was pleas¬ 
ed with the proposals of the treaty; assured the ambassador that 
the English might trade freely through the whole of his country; 
referred him for details to his Pe^va Moro Pandit; and with his 
son Sambhaji, withdrew to their private apartnients to consult 
Brahmans and purify themselves, fast, and attend to no 
business till the installation was over. After a day or two the 
ambassador went to Nirajl Pandit to consult him as to how the 
conclusion of the treaty could he expedited and asked him how he 
should deliver the presents he had brought. Narajl advised him 
to take his present to Moro Pandit, the Pe^va, and to send the rest 
through Narayan Senvi. At the same time he advised that more 
officers should receive presents, for every officer expected some¬ 
thing according to his degree and charge, and if he was dis¬ 
appointed would raise ohjections. The ambassador, anxious that 
the Honourable Company should not be at the expense of keeping 
him a whole monsoon on Rayagad, agreed to give Moro Pandit, the 
Pe4va four cloths or pamerins instead of two; to give Dattaji 
Pandit Viiknis (that is the "Vakanavis or keeper of private journal) a 
diamond ring worth Rs. 125; to give the Dablr four pamerins or 
cloths; to give Samji Naik, the keeper of the seal four; and to give 
four more to Annaji Pandit. About this dme, according to Hindu 
custom, the Raja was weighed in gold and poised about 16,000 
Hons. All of this with 1,600 Hons more were distrihuted among 
Brahmans who had flocked in numbers from all parts of Maha- 
rastra. The ambassador, anxious to press his errand, asked Nirajl 
how the treaty was getting on. He was told that Siviijl embraced 
the friendship of the English with satisfaction and looked for pro¬ 
fit to himself and his people from English settlements and English 
trade. Two points he would not enter in the treaty, the currency 
of English coins in his realm and the surrender of English wrecks. 
No special mention need b^ made about the currency. If the 
Bombay coins were good, they would circulate of themselves and 
he would do nothing to prevent them. As to the wrecks he could 
do nothing. It was against the laws of the Konkan to restore ships 
or goods driven ashore by storm, and if he granted the privilege 
to the English he would have to grant it to the French and the 
Dutch*. 

One day, when the ambassadors had been nearly a month on 
Rayagad, Nirajl sent them word that about seven in the morning 
of the next day Sivajl intended to ascend the throne; that he 
would take it kindly if they came to congratulate him; and that 

'.Fryer does not mention that part of the negotiation was asking payment for 
losses caused to the Rajapur factory. lie i.s right, bccau.se the question of compensa¬ 
tion for Rajapur loss had already been decided, and was not connected with Oxenden’s 
mission. Grant Duff (Marathns, Vol. I. P. 206) notices that Shivaji agreed to pay 
a compensation of 10,000 Hons.. Rs. 35,000. This .sum was not to be paid in cash. 
Rs. 8,750 of it were to be granted on remissions of custom and the rest taken in cloth. 
Grant Duff doubts whether this Rajapur compensation was ever recovered by the 
English. 
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they should bring some small present, as it was not the custom of 
the eastern parts to appear before a prince empty-handed. Accord¬ 
ingly the next morning (June 6th) the ambassador and his retinue 
went to Court. They found the Raja seated on a magnificent 
throne and all his nobles waiting on him in rich attire. On an 
ascent under the throne were prince SambhajT, Moro Pandit, the 
Pesva, and a Brahman of great eminence. At a distance were the 
officers of the army and others standing with great respect. On 
each side of the throne, after the fashion of the Moors, many 
emblems of dominion and government were hung on the heads of 
gilded lances. On the right were two great golden fish heads with 
very large teeth and on the left were several horses’ tails and a 
pair of gold scales equally poised on a high lance’s head, an 
emblem of justice. On entering the Court, the English made their 
obeisance at a distance, and Narayan held up the diamond ring 
that was to be presented to the Raja. The attention of the Raja 
was attracted on account of its refracted light and he ordered the 
English to come nearer, even to the foot of the throne, where 
they were vested and desired to retire. Sivaji was forty-seven 
years^ of age, of a handsome and intelligent countenance, and for 
a Maratha fair in skin. His eye was keen, his nose-long, aquiline 
and somewhat drooping, his beard trim and peaked, and his 
moustache slight; his expression was rapid and resolute, hard and 
feIine^ As the ambassadors returned they saw at the palace gate 
two small elephants on each side, and two fair horses with gold 
trappings, bridles, and rich furniture, an admirable sight on the 
top of so hazardous a hill. Every day he went on bestowing alms 
on Brahmans. Some days later Nirajr Pandit sent word that the 
Raja had signed all the articles, except the article about money. 
Then the rest of the ministers signed the articles and the ambas¬ 
sador went to receive them from Niraji Pandit, who delivered them 
with expressions of great kindness and offered on all occasions to 
be serviceable to the English. The ambassadors seem to have 
remained on the hill sometime longer, as they did not reach 
Bombay till after coconut day, the full-moon of August®. 


‘.This is as per information got by Oxenden. , 

a.Mr. Douglas from the Vignette in Orme’s Historical Fragments. 

3.The account of the embassy is from Fryer, who was then in Bombay, New 
Account, 77-81. There is almost no complaint of the hert of the Mahad valleys in 
May, / nd no grumbling over the discomforts of the journey back in the rains probably 
by way of Nagothana. But,according to Frj’er, one thing onRayagad the embassy could 
not stsnd ; the diet of the people, their delightfulest food being only cutcery (Khicadi) 
pulse and rice mixed together and boiled in butter, with which they grew fat. This, 
he continues, was signified to the Rs^ja, who ordered a butcher, who supplied the few 
Moors who were able to go to the charge of meat, to give them goat. The embassy 
consumed the meat at the rate of half a goat a day. So profitable was the demand 
that, though a very old man, the butcher cl imbed the hill to have a sight of h is masters 
who had taken off his hands more flesh than he had sold for years (Ditto 81), 
Seeing that almost all Marathas eat sheep and goats, it seems hard to believe that this 
is not one of‘the tales of goodfellowship* which Frj'er found the only means of passing 
time during the Bomb.iy monsoon. It is curious that, in spite of Oxenden’s detailed 
account of his journey to Rayagad, the position of the hill was for more than 
a hundred ye^rs doubted. Orme (1770) places it about fifty miles north-west of 
Poona, Major Rermell (1783Memoir 180) places it in Baglan, Its true position was 
established by Colonel Close (1802) W ring’s Marathas, 199. According to Waring 
(Ditto) during the reign of Sjmbh; ji (1680-1689) an English ambassador, one of the 
Council of Bombay, v isited Rayagad and went by Nagothana. It seems probable that 
this is a confusion with Oxenden’s embassy. 
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Meanwhile at Rfiyagad the coronation festival was going on with CHAPTER 19. 
full vigour. Sivajl started a new era which dates from the day of piaccs." 
his coronation, the 13 th day of the moon’s increase in Jyestha Raya gad. 
(June 6th). His weighing himself against gold and his lavish gifts 
to Brahmans raised SivajI to a high rank among Rajputs, from Coronanow. 
whom the Brahmans now proved his descenth Sivaji took the title 
of Ksatriya Kulavtansa, Sri Raja ^iva, Chairapati, that is ^The 
chief ornament of the Ksatriya race, his majesty the Raja Siv, lord 
of the Royal umbrella.’ At the same time iSivajI added to the 
titles of some of the officers of State and changed other titles from 
Persian to Sanskrt. But except those of the eight ministers or 
Asia Pradhdns, none of the new names remained in use after 
Sivaji’s deaths 

The following details are from a Marathi account of the crowm- 
ing of Sivajf. When all difficulties had been overcome and Gaga- 
bhatta had declared Sivaji a Rajput and invested him with the sac¬ 
red thread, three skilful astrologers were called to fix the day and 
the hour for the coronation. The three astrologers chose the 
thirteenth day of the bright half of the month of Jyestha of the 
Anand year*. The coronation was to take place at Rayagad as 
Rayagad fulfilled the conditions required of a roy^ seat in the 
sacred books. It, was in the centre of several sacred places, an 
impregnable fortress in a rich well-watered country. Invitations 
were sent to all chiefs and subjects and to every teacher and priest. 

Reception and dining-rooms were built and a coronation hall with 
room for thousands of seats. It was decorated with silks and 

^Gram Duff, Vol. I., p. 207. As regards the controversy regarding hrs 
Kshatriya descent it should be noted that there were two schools of thought one led 
by Shesh and the other by Bhatt, the former asserting that there were no Kshatriyas 
in Kaliyuga, while the latter remaining convinced of their existence. Gaga Bhatt 
the high priest of the coronation belonged to latter school. It is not therefore the 
lavish gifts that persuaded the Brahmins to prove Shivaji’s Kshatriya origin. Earlier 
Shivaji had sent responsible mentoUdepur and elsewhere in Rrjpu'^’ana to make 
inquiries about the traditions prevailing amongst the ruling Rajput fjmilies of his 
times. 


*.The following were the names of the eight ministers and their old and new 
titles. 

Names Original Title 

Moropant Pingle, Peshva. 


Ramchandrapant Bavdekar. Muzumdar. 
Annaji Datto. Surnis. 


New Title 
Mukhya 
Pradhan. 

Pant Amatya. 
Pant Sachiv. 


Office 

Prime Minister. 


Dattajjpant. Vaknis Mantri. 

Hambirrav Mohite. Sarnobat. Senapati. 

Janardanpant Ha^mante. Dabir. Sumant. 

Balajipant. Nyayadish. Nyayadish. 

Raghunathpant. Nyayashastri. Panditrav. 

The duties of these Ministers are explained in Grant 
184-85; and Waring’s Marathas, 101. 


Finance Minister. 
Record Keeper- 
General. 

Chrmberlf in, 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Foreign Minister, 
Chief Justice. 

Law Adviser. 

Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 


3.This account or 6oft/iar was written in 1811. The details are interesting, but 
two points raise the suspicion that they are imaginary or copied from some state 
procession at Poona. ‘A hundred lances of the city police’ is an impossible contingent 
for Rayagad top, and the drive in the state carriage from the main gate of the palace 
courtyard seems unlikely. Oxenden would have noticed a carriage. As more 
wonderful than an elephant, and the distt nee driven is only a few yards. 


4.For a coronation, except Kartik and Margasirash, all the dakshinayan or southing 
half of the year, the extra month, Chaitra in the uttarayan or northing half of the year 
and the rainy months, are unlucky. The stars most favourable for a coronation are 
the polar stars, the lunar mansion of Vishnu, and Yogkaran. 
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brocade and was carpeted and lined with velvet. The ceiling was 
rich satin with gold lace. The throne platform was covered with 
a rich cloth of gold, and a gilt post was fixed in each corner. The 
other halls were beautifully painted. Rich and tastefully decorat¬ 
ed canopies were raised in the hall for tributary princes and chiefs. 
The best singers, musicians, and dancers were engaged. Officers 
were set apart to receive guests, to entertain princes, and to give 
out stores and provisions. Cooks and attendants were engaged. 
Dining sheds large enough to hold a thousand people were raised 
both inside and outside of the fort. Programmes were written out 
and every oflicer was carefully instructed in his duties. Deerskins 
and tiger-skins were collected, and water was brought from the sea 
and from every sacred stream. The thread ceremony was begun 
on the 4th and finished on the fith'. Each day 50,000 Brahmans 
were fed and were each paid a rupee, while special presents were 
given to every teacher and priest. On the sixth day, after the 
worship (jf Ganapati and other preliminary ceremonies, the crown¬ 
ing or patt/i handha ceremony was performed and the sacred fire 
kindled. From the kindling of the sacred fire to the day of the 
coronation, Siv.iji and the officiating priests ate nothing but fruit 
and butter. During these seven days the movements of the sacred 
fire were carefully watched, and no movement of the flame fore¬ 
shadowed evil. Thousands of Brahmans were fed every day and 
the wants of all were satisfied. Music played night and morning 
singers sang all day long, and dancing girle danced the whole 
night. On the coronation day, the eight chief officers bathed, and, 
wearing ornaments and pure white robes, kept themselves ready 
for the grand cremony. Sivaji was bather four times, first in 
muddy water, then in the five products of the cow, then in the 
sacred waters of holy streams, and lastly in honey, sugar, curds, 
butter, and milk. He wore ornaments and flowers, scented him¬ 
self with the choicest perfumes, and clad himself in white. He 
was then seated on a low stool of k.ur {khair) wood, nine inchesi 
square and nine inches high. The queen, dressed and adorned 
and wearing a crown or palpt, sat on a similar stool by Sivaji’s side, 
and Sambhaji sat close by. To the east of Sivaji stood the chief 
Brahman minister, Moro Pandit Pingle, holding a golden vessel 
filled with clarified butter; to the south stood the Rajput minister 
of war, HansajI Hambirrav Mohite, with a silver vessel filled with 
milk; to the west stood the finance minister, Ramcandra Bavde- 
kar, son of Nilo Pandit, with a copper vessel filled with curds; and 
to the north stood the chief Law Adviser, Raghimath Pant with a 
golden vessel filled with honey in one hand and earthen vessel 
with Gahga water in the other. To the south-east stood 
Annaji Pandit, the Record Keeper-General, carrying the state 
umbrella; to the south-west Jananlan Pant Hanmante, the Foreign 
Minister, with a fan; to the north-west Dattaji Pandit, the chamber- 
lain. with a fly-whisk ; and to the north-east, with another fly-whisk, 
Balaji Pandit, the Chief Justice. Facing fiivaji, with writing 

'.Cunsideritig how many Marathas and Kunbis wear the sacred thread, it seems 
surprising that Sivaji .should not have been invested with it as a boy. The statement 
in the text is .svipported by Waring (Marathas. 83) who says, Shivaji was invested 
with the sacred thread as it is supposed to impart a virtue even to those who are 
not born to the distinction. 
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materials, stood Balaji Avjl, the chief writer, and, to his left, 
CimnajI Avji, the chief accountant. The heads of all other 
departments stood around forming the first row; the priests and 
pandits formed a second row; and all other noted guests formed a 
third row. Then, amid great rejoicing, music, and cries of 
“Victory to Sivaji”, the vessels carried by the eight ministers one 
after another, were pierced with a hundred holes and their con¬ 
tents allowed to fall on SivajT’s head. Brahman ladies waved lights 
round ^ivajl’s head, and he looked at his face in a glass and in 
liquid butter. Every Brahman priest was paid Rs. two. Then 
SivajI changed his clothes and amid the cheers and praises of all 
ascended the throne. The throne exactly corresponded with the 
details given in the sacred books. The platform was of khair wood 
and the throne of umbar, Ficus glomerata. It was covered with 
cloth of gold and was decorated with thirty-two rows of pictures of 
animals, eight rows on each side. The lowest row was of oxen, 
the second of cats, the third of hyenas, the fourth of lions, and the 
fifth of tigers. On the throne, was laid a deer-skin, over it coins 
were heaped, over the coins a tiger-skin a velvet cushion, and 
over the cushion a very rich cloth of gold. There were also cush¬ 
ions for the back, the legs, and the hands. Over the throne was a 
golden arch set with precious stones. Over the arch was a gold 
canopy with hanging bunches of pearls; over the canopy was the 
state umbrella, and, above the umbrella, a great gold sheet. Hold¬ 
ing on his right palm a golden image of Vi^nu, SivajT drew near 
the throne from the left, and prostrating himself before it, ascend¬ 
ed it, as is laid down in the holy books, by resting on it his right 
knee and thigh without touching it with his feet. The moment 
Sivaji was seated, guns were fired, and, as arranged every fort in 
his kingdom joined in salute, passing it from one to the other. 
Fireworks blazed, music sounded, and all was joy. After ascend¬ 
ing the throne Sivaji put on scarlet clothes and ornaments, and 
drew a cloth of gold over his shoulder. Gold and silver flowers 
were showered on him, and sixteen Brahman ladies waved lights 
round his face and were presented with ornaments and robes. Then 
the priests blessed SivajT. Gagabhatta with many other presents 
received Rs. 1,00,000, the family priest Rs. 24,000, other officiating 
priests Rs. 5,000 each and all other priests from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 10 
according to their merit. Both within and outside of the fort, reli¬ 
gious beggars were paid Rs. 2—Rs. 5. In the coronation hall, the 
chief minister and the Commander-in-chief or Senapati were each 
giv^en fixe cloths, a turban ornament, and other precious stones, a 
dagger, a shield and sword banners, musical instruments, horses, 
and elephants, and fly-whisks with gold handles. The controller of 
finance Amatya was given a gold cloth, a dagger, a sword and 
shield, ornaments, a silver writing-box, a fly-whisk and fan, and a 
horse and an elephant. The record-keeper and foreign minister 
and other officers were given cloth of gold, ornaments, daggers and 
swords, and horses and elephants. When all . had made their 
obeisance, Sivaji started to pay his homage to the goddess of the 
fort. A handsome horse in rich trappings was brought to the 
throne, and SivajT rode from the hall to the royal yard where an 
elephant was ready for his use. iSivaji sat in the elephant carriage, 
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and the head of the army with a dagger and trident rode on the 
elephant’s neck. On either side of SivajI marched the most trust, 
ed of his Mdvdlas in their richest dress. The state officials followed^ 
some on horseback and some on elephants, and, behind the officers, 
the state banner and the golden streamer were carried on elep¬ 
hants. Then followed the other ensigns and flags, the war ele¬ 
phants, the cavalry, horse-archers, stores, arms, ammunition and 
treasure under a strong guard. Next came the horse artillery and 
after the artillery the leading officers of the army. Then came 
infantry, swordsmen, spearsmen, archers and gunners followed by 
camels loaded with arrows and weapons. Behind the camels came 
musicians and drummers. After them came a hundred horses of 
the city police, then more musicians on horseback, then bards 
singing praises, then attendants and retainers, and last of all 
wrestlers and athletes. This procession moved slowly amid the 
cheers of the people. Tlie houses through which they passed were 
freshly painted and whitewashed and at intervals were adorned 
with triumphal arches and festoons of flags. At the chief temple 
SivajI worshipped, offering ornaments and clothes, and money and 
fruit. On his return at the main gate of the palace Sivaji alighted, 
and drove in the state carriage to the palace court-yard. He was 
then carried in a palanquin to the entrance of the council hall, 
where a water vessel and butter and a twig of the nimb tree were 
waved round his face and he entered the palace. In the palace he 
returned thanks to the family god and distributed presents to the 
household priests. When this was over he went to the women’s 
quarters to meet his mother and his wives. He paid his respects 
to his mother and received offerings of betclnut and leaves, The 
queens waved lights round his face and in return received clothes 
and ornaments. Then he again seated himself on the throne, and, 
after'receiving presents from his subjects and officials, and after 
distributing betelnut and leaves, dismissed the assembly. Next 
day, the 14th of Jyestha Suddha, 6ivrijl exchanged presents with the 
princes and chiefs, and paid the musicians, singers, and dancing 
girls. 

Thus ended the grand coronation ceremony. It very aptly 
symbolised the mute feelings of the populace of the time. 
According to Sabhasad, the seventeenth century author of a 
chronicle, Gagabhatt and men of his school felt that while 
Muslims did not hes-itate to sit on the throne and crown them- 
.selves as kings and hold canopy on their head, why should Sivaji 
Raja who had defeated four muslim sultanates and was the master 
of several forts and 75,000 cavalry be without a throne. Let a 
Maratha king, so they thought, be the bearer of a canopy ; and 
then he proposed to Sivaji that he be coronated. Fortunately 
Gagabhatt was able to trace the descent of Sivaji from Sisodias, a 
Rajput family which had for many generations established itself 
in the South. Sivaji then was made to pass . through such pro¬ 
cesses of religious purifications as were required for restoring him 
to his so long forgotten Rajput descent and traditions. 

But the whole ceremony did not pass off quite smoothly. A 
section of the people believing in ghosts, magic and such influences 
of the underground world, headed by Niscalpuri Gosavi were of 
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opinion that the rites and rituals at the time of coronation had not 
been properly performed. They said to SivajI that it was the 
Vedokta (as laid down by Vedas) form rather than the Purdnokta 
(as laid down by Puranas) that had been followed in the perform¬ 
ance of those rites, which had resulted in many inauspicious events, 
one of which had been the sad death of Jijabal the mother of 
Sivaji that had taken place within a fortnight of the coronation. 
Thereupon Siviiji, adopting a policy of accommodation and 
tolerance agreed to hold another coronation under the guidance 
of Niscalpiirl. It was celebrated on a modest scale on Lalitd 
Paiicami (Asvin Suddha PancamT), i.e., 24th of September 1674. 
The incident has been described in a manuscript known as 
RdjydbJiisek kalpataru (translated by Dr. V. D. Rao and printed in 
Potdar Commemoration Volume, pp. 353-368). 
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Subsequent to the coronation, Rayagad witnessed two more festi¬ 
vities during the lifetime of SivajL The thread ceremony of 
SambhajI is said to have been performed on 4th February 1675, 
although according to one source it must have been celebrated at 
the time of Sivaji’s coronation itself. The thread ceremony of 
Rajaram, the younger son of SivajI (born in 1670) was performed 
on 7th of March 1680 and a week later on the 15th he was married 
in the same place to the daughter of Prataprav Gujar. 

It would be convenient at this stage to take note of all the 
English embassies that visited Rayagad after the coronation of 
SiyajT. In 1675 Samuel Austin called upon SivajI on 7th of 
September to plead for the compensation for the loss that the 
English factory at Dharangahv had sustained in the course of 
Sivaji’s campaign against the Moghals in Khande^. His mission 
was successful. Another embassy was sent in the autumn of 1676 
to discuss the problem of the custom dues at Kalyan, which Sivaji 
had insisted on collecting. The mission apparently proved abor¬ 
tive. In 1678 the attention of the Marathas was directed towards 
Mazgahv, near Bombay, as the Sid! quietly stayed there bringing j 
his ships under the protection of the English. Fearing that the 
hostile relations between the SidI and the Marathas would create 
unsettlement in the region the English wanted to negotiate with 
the Marathas for the preservation of peace in the area. No 
mission, however, was sent until after the death of SivajI. When 
in June 1680 the English ambassador reached Rayagad to congra¬ 
tulate SambhajI on his accession to the throne, SambhajI frankly 
pointed out that the British In giving protection to the Sidi in their 
harbour when he was at war with the Marathas, did a ho.stile act 
and that there could be no talk of friendship, until the Sidi was 
made to quit Mazgahvk There were only one or two minor occa¬ 
sions after this, when the English embassies had been sent to 
Rayagad during the lifetime of SambhajI. In 1683 English gallivat 
‘President' was badly damaged off Sahgame^var in the course of a 
naval clash between the English and the Marathas, whereupon 
Bombay Governor Mr, Keghwin sent his envoy to Rayagad to dis¬ 
cuss the question of compensation as also to secure commercial 


S. V. Avalaskar ; Rayagftdachi Jeevan Katha, p, 69. 
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facilities for the company in the Maratha territory. This time the 
negotiations were fruitful and the Maratha-English relations appear 
to have been so carefully defined that they were not seriously dis¬ 
turbed later for over a number of years’^ In the next year another 
envoy came to Sambhaji to settle once for all the Rajapur afTair, 
which had remained unsettled during the lifetime of Sivaji. On 
the whole Sambhaji used to be polite and firm towards western 
traders- 

In 1680 Sivaji, who was then in his fifty-third year, made a rapid 
raid on Jalna, about thirty-five miles east of Daidatabad. On his 
return to Rayagad he fell seriously ill. According to one account 
inflamation of the knee brought on fever ; according to another, 
over-exertion burst a blood vessel in his lungs ; and according to a 
third, the curses of Musalman saints whom he pillaged at Jalna 
paralysed his strength. Whatever the cause, his last illness was 
short and ended fatally after six days on Saturday 3rd April 1680h 
Sivaji had not yet completed the 53rd year or his age. The 
funeral rites of the Raja were performed by Rajaram. The 
Marathi Samriijyaci Chod Bakhar mentions one Sahaji Bhosle 
as being present on the occasion. Taking advantage of Sambhajfs 
absence who was at the fort of Panhala near Kolhapur, Soyarabal, 
hoping to secure the succession for her son, then a boy ten years 
old made an effort to keep Sivaji’s death secret. She had addressed 
enough to persuade several of the principal ministers especially 
Annrijl Datto. the Saciv and Moro Trimal, the Pe^va that Sivaji 
had intended Rajaram to be his successor. Though Annaji Datto 
had always been his rival Moro Trimal Pesva was drawn into a 
Plan of administering the Government under a regency in the 
name of Rajaram and the other minister acquiesced in the 
arrangement^ The captain of the messengers, Khandoji was sent 
to Panhaja and the officers at Panhala, viz., Sambhaji Naik 
Kondvalkar, Bahirji Naik, Ihgje Havaldar, BahlrjT Farjand and 
Janardanpant Hanamante were ordered to put Sambhaji who was 
then at Panhala under arrest. A force was also directed to march 
to Panhala, the garrison of Rfiyagad was strengthened and 10,000 
hor.ses were stationed at Piicad at the foot of Rayagad, The main 
army under the command of Senapati Hainbirrav Mohite was 
ordered with a large force to take a position at Kanid in Satara. 
Accompanying the Senapati were Rupajl Bhosle, Anandrav Nim- 
balkar and Mahadu Maholkar Gujar. In the meanwhile Khandoji 


2 Grant Duff, Vot. 227 and Khafi Khan in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 305, 
Khafi Khan consoled himself for the lasting injury the ‘hell-dog’ Shivaji had done to 
the Musalmans by finding the day of his death in the words 'Kafir be-jahannam raft, 
the infidel went to hell’. (Ditto). At the same time he was fair enoug’n to admit, 
besides his genius for takiug forts, that Shivajiabstained from disgraceful acts, and 
was careful to maintain the honour of the women and children of Muhammedans 
when they fell into his hands. Ditto, 305 ; Scott’s Ferishia, I. 54 r Waring’s 
Marathas, 205 - 106 . 

3. The ground for setting up Rajaram is said to have been a deathbed remark 
of Shivaji’s that Sambhaji was passionate and revengeful and Rajaram mild and 
placable. Maratha MS. in Waring’s Marathas, no. 
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who had reached Panhala acquainted Sambhaji with the real state CHAPTER 19, 

of affairs and disclosed the news of the death of iSivajL Sambhaji 

dismissed Samaji Naik the Havildar of the fort of Panhala and Rayagap. 

imprisoned him. He also gained a part of Janardan’s troops, made History. 

him a prisoner and confined him in Panhala. When this was 

happening, Rajarara was placed on the throne at Rayagad iii 

April and the ministers began to conduct affairs in his name. 

When the news of the disaster that fell upon Janardanpant reach¬ 
ed Rayagad, the ministers set out to meet Sambhaji. Hambirrav 
executed the arrest of Ministers and also joined his forces with 
Sambhaji’s. Whereupon Sambhaji quitted Panhala and marched 
towards Rayagad. Before he reached Rayagad the garrison rose in 
his favour, put under arrest those who were opposed to his autho¬ 
rity. Sambhaji despatched Pilajirav Sirke with 10,000 troops 
ordering him to station at Pacad. The army at Pacad came over 
to him in a body. Sambhaji got possession of Rayagad on. 18th 
June 1680. He performed the obsec^uies of Sivaji on his arrival at 
Rayagad. Putalabal became a Sati on 27th June 1680. Soyara- 
bai the mother of Rajaram survived for a considerable period after 
the death of feivaji and died some time after the discovery of the 
second plot of the conspirators against Sambhaji in 1681, though 
according to current reports she was administered poison. 

Sambhaji kept his younger brother Rajaram at Rayagad only. 

After this he ascended the throne on 20th July 1680. In gratitude 
for this- success he immediately made a formal grant to his family 
goddess Bhavani of ten thousand gold hons a year. Matters 
appeared to move smoothly. Moropant Piiigle died in October 
and Sambhaji appointed his son Nilopant to Pesvashipb The 
formal ceremony of coronation was performed on ]6ih of Febru¬ 
ary 1681. In the new ministry formed by Sambhaji, Annaji 
Datto who was arrested as a suspect in the first plot against 
Sambhaji was released and made a minister. 

Unfortunately, the men sympathising with Rajaram were not 
satisfied with the new arrangements and entered into a league with 
Akbar, the Moghal Prince who had sought the protection of the 
Marathas in 1681 and had been staying at Pali in Kohkan. But 
Akbar unwilling to get himself entangled in the dissension at 
Rayagad quickly apprised Sambhaji of the activities of the conspi¬ 
rators. On one occasion a plot to poison Sambhaji’s food was 
discovered in time and he was narrowly saved. Sambhaji 
naturally felt very much enraged and he took his full revenge 
upon all those suspected to have complicity in the plot. Annaji 
Datto, Bajaji Avaji, Hiroji Farzand were seized and put to death. 

Many other suspects met a similar fate. Sambhaji now made 
Kavi Kalusa, a Kanoja Brahman, his confident. Sambhaji had to 
feel his way in an atmosphere of distrust within and opposition 
without. He had to face the Sidis, and the Portuguese, no less 
than the Moghals whose grand army under Aurangzeb had des¬ 
cended to the south to pursue Akbar. A study of his activities 
during these years shows, him to be a worthy son of his father ; 
for such was the vigour with which Sambhaji acted that up to the 

^ Sardesai; New History of the Marathas, Vol. I, 294. 

A-1061—60-A 
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end of 1684 Aurang/eb failing to subdue iiim turned his attention 
towards the subjugation of Bijapur early'iii'1685. it is, however, 
\ery sad but only tOo true that this k^me SambhajI fell under evil 
influences during this penod 'aiid became ^dnd of performing 
tantric rites, including certaiil' magical prdcesses' &dvotated by'the 
Sakta Sect'of Which Kalusa was a fdllower.' Having sectired the 
throne for himself SamhhajT bccainc anxious be'eause he had no 
son and a successor to the'gadl,^ and resorted' to those rites to 
secure the favour of the deity for the purpose'. ’ As the sequence 
of events would have it a son was borii to him soon after (May 
1682) which only confirmed Sariibhajl’s' belief in the methods of 
vvhrshlp he had been pursuing. Seeing that Aurangzeb had 
directed an attack against Bijapur, SambhajI tiirned towards 
PanhaTa) probably to Inirass the Moghals from that centre. In 
1688 SamhhajT rushed to help his trusted ininister Kalusa who had 
been attacked by the Airke and forced to retreat towards Khelna or 
Vis.algad. Sambhaji defeated the 6irkes, jdincH KalUsa at Khelna 
and the two started towards Raya'gad. Tliey halted at Sahgame- 
^var on their way. Aurangzeb, having finished ' up the work of 
destroying Bijapur and Govalkonda, was now expected to direct his 
full attack against the only enemy hitherto left unconquered— 
Sambhaji. The Moghal general Sheikh Niza'm who was watchful 
got news of Sambhaji's whereabouts and suddenly came down 
upon him before Sambhaji could at all have any idea of the enemy 
being in the neighbourhood. Tlie Maratha king was quickly 
brought before Aurangzeb. On the news of Sambhaji’s arrest the 
leading Maratha chiefs met at Raj'agad, where'since Sivajrs death 
Rajaram had iK-en confined. In confining Rajiiram to Rayagad 
Sambhaji seems to have treated him, with no more severity than 
was required for his own security. Rajafam had the free use of 
the fort and lived on terms of friendship with YcSubai, the wife of 
Sambhaji, who with her sou'Sivaji also lived in Rayagad. In 
consultation with Ycsubal the ministers (ietermined that Rajaram 
should be declared regent during the minority of Si\'ajT, who was 
then entering liis seventli year. At thisS council the leading 
officers planned their measures, with wisdom, ui.'animity and 
firmness. It was agreed that Rajaram .should move from place to 
place between Rayagacl and Vi.salgad near Kolhapur liaving no 
fixed residence, and being ready, if irecessary, to retire to Jihj'i on 
the Coromandal coast. Ycsubal and her son remained in Rayagad 
and the family of Rajaram to Visalacl. The Maratha chiefs were 
to act according to circuiustanc'es, but to keep most of their horse 
at no great distance from the person of RajaCam. 

On 25th March i689> a Moghal force under Etikad Khan 
(Zulpikarkhan) settled down before Rayagacl. For several 
months, though helped by the Sidi, the siege made little progress, 
till the fort siirrendercxl on 18th October 1689. The widow of 
Sambhaji and her son Sivajl fell into the hand.s of F.tikad Khan. 
They were conveyed to .Aurangzeb’s camp and were well treated. 
Aurangzeb’s daughter befriended Yesubal and Aurangzeb became 

> S. 'V, Avalaskar; Raysgadchi Jecvan Katha, p. 85. 
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partial to the boy, called him Sabu,,-a name whtcli he ever after 
bore. Rayagud was renamed Islamgad and w'as given in charge of 
Sidi with'strict'orders to defend it against: Rny.attcnipt of the 
Marathas.' 

In ^734, on toe death of . Sidi Surul . Khun,., a quarrel ^ro^e 
bctvi'eeii, his sons, \vhicli gave'an opportunity^, to,.the Mara^l;ias to 
recap!itfic the capital of the Chatrapati., Jjatesing, ,Bho‘sle and 
the Pratinidhi, with the; aid of one ^akub . Kluin who. possessed 
the confidence o,f the late SidI and who coixupted .the cununandc^ 
of the place, succeeded .in recovering Rayagatl, In. the samq lyeat 
it, was tormaily ceded by treaty anci remain<;d- in .tltc hands of .the 
Marathas, .rill it? capture by tlie British in iSlb'. , Rver since 1/32 
Rayagad was administered by Saltu and he nad (appointed Xesvant 
Mahadev Potnis the Chief Killedar there, on his behalf. Widl 
the, waning of the influence of the Charrapatis the cpminandant 
of . the fort Yitrhal Ve^vant, the successor.* of..Yesvant; Mah^tjv 
sitowed disinclination to obey the X^esvas. . In 1772i some montl'i.s 
before Madhavavav Pesva’s death Vitrlml Yesvant revolted,and 
refused to Ita'nd over the charge of Ruyagac^ to the Pcsv.as, piid tt 
was feared that the Commandant of Rayagad intended to giye tb^ 
fort to the Skit. In .1773, the first object of Karayanrav's 
administration was the reduction of .Rayagacl. . When rc(|uircd to 
surrender, the commandant replied that he.held the feuT for the 
•Ruja of Satara and would, rnainiaiu it against fthe Pe.sva until the 
Rkja was released. But, on producing an order, from Ram Raja 
and on paying the cornrnanclant Rs. 40,000, Narayanrav gained 
possession of Rayagad in, March 1773. : Duripg , the subsequent 
period, although the Pesvas arranged, to allot, a fixed grant .for die 
maintenance of the royaf throne aud thp,. 5dpd/c7/a' of .Slvaii, 
Rayagacj ncv.er revived its past spleudo.un The plac.«: was .chiefly 
used for holding under arrest important state prisoners, as also 
to guard the acliviucs of Uui Sidi in Bankot .creek, Sakharam- 
bapu. the great rival of Nana Pliadnis, an.d a shrewd partisan of 
R.aghobii, was kept in, impiisonment at Rayagad till h-is death in 
1781. In 1796 Nana PhadnTs put the fort into enicient repair. 
In 1802, after Holkar had made hi,inself master, of. Poona, Bajiray 
fled from Sinhgad to Rayagad, , where he released Madhavrav 
Raste, who had been confined, there for about a year,, and gave 
liim a commission tn niise mt n for his service. ; Ip, Octobenof the 
same .year, Yesvantrav Holkar,. pursuing .the Pciva with 5.000 
men, took the fort with little, resistance. It was restored to the 
Pe,<va in the folhnvhig year. In 1817, , the British demanded 
Rayagad, Sinhgad and Piirandhar, as a pledge that Rujirav would 
carry out the provisions of the. treaty of Poona.- After much dis¬ 
cussion Rayagad was handed over, and was. restored' to the Pesva 
in the month of August of the .same ye,ar.. 

In November 1817, when Bajirav detefrnined to break With th^ 
English, he sent his wife Varanasibai with much property to 
Rayagad. As has been mentioned in the History Chapter, after 

^ Mcirathyanclie Swatantrya Yutjha, Sftu Madhavarao Pagdi, pp; 20-21. 

2 Marathas MS. in Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 'j20.. 
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the fall of Visapur and Loha^ad near the top of the Bor pass, and 
of Koari fort near the top of the Sava, pass in Poona, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prother, on the 17th March 1818, made arrangements, 
for the capture of all places of strength in Kolaba. Tala, Ghosaja, 
and Mangad fell almost without opposition, and on the 23rd of 
April the troops marched from Indapur to Mahad. Major Hall of 
His Majesty’s 89th Regiment, with a detachment of two hundred 
Europeans and as many sepoys, was sent to the foot of Rayagad 
hill. At daybreak on the 24th he drove in the enemy’s first post, 
and near the petta, apparently the village-of Pacad, found a body 
of about 300 men drawn up to oppose him. These he charged 
and routed, with a loss to himself of three men wounded and to 
the enemy of twenty men killed. A party was placed in posses¬ 
sion of Pacad, and the rest retired three miles for want of water. 
On the 25th the camp was established as near Rayagad as the 
ground admitted, and the force was split up and the whole foot 
of the hill invested. A small post on the ridge of the hill was 
driven in, and a battery for mortars constructed, though the 
ground was so narrow that the mortars had to be placed on the 
line of each other’s fire. As the season was late and the smallness 
of the besieging force was likely to prolong operations, the Bom¬ 
bay Government sent a reinforcement of six companies of His 
Majesty’s 67th Foot. These troop.s reached Rayagad on the 4th of 
May, and the strength of the force was soon further increased by 
the arrival from Malvaii of a detachment of his Majesty’s 89th 
Regiment. An additional mortar battery was established on the 
opposite side of the mountain. The mortars in the camp were 
with great exertion got into suitable positions, and the bombard¬ 
ment was maintained with unremitting spirit, and, as the ruin of 
almost every building in the fort afterwards showed, with extreme 
accuracy. During the siege a body of the, cnemy’r troops from 
the forts of KangorT and Pratapgad gathered in the rear of the 
besieging force but were attacked and dispersed by the detachment 
under Lieutenant Crossby, who was stationed in Mahad. A pass- 

f )ort was offered to Varana^ibai, Bajirav’s wife, but she refused to 
eavc the fort. At four on the afternoon of the sixth, after eleven 
days’ siege, a great fire, caused by an eight-inch shell from the 
right battery broke out in the fort. At sunset the commandant, on 
the persuasion, it was said, of the Pesva’s wife, sent word that he 
wished to surrender. Negotiations were opened at eight o’clock 
next morning at Vadi near Pacad, and the garrison were allowed 
five hours to consider the terms. In the afternoon as the terms 
were not accepted, the batteries re-opened and continued to play 
till ten o’clock on the eighth, when Saikh Abud, the Arab com¬ 
mandant himself came down. Horrible evasions and misinter¬ 
pretations on the part of the Commandant continued till three 
o’clock of the ninth. It was at last agreed that the garrison of 
one hundred Arabs and eight hundred Sindhians, Marathas, 
Pathans, and Gosavis, should march down with their arms, 
families, and property ; that the commandant with five of his 
followers might live in Poona; that no one of the garrison .should 
accompany the wife ^of the Pe^va to Poona; that the com¬ 
mandant should remain with the English as a hostage; and that 
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the garrison took away nothing but their own property. Next after¬ 
noon (10th May) Colonel Prothcr went up the hill. The garrison 
filed past him, and a hundred of the Company’s troops took 
possession of the great gateway. Colonel Prother found the fort 
empty except the servants of the PeSva’s wife and of the com¬ 
mandant. in the fort only one house, a granary, was untouched. 
The garrison lived in huts; Sivajl's palace was entirely consumed. 
All was in ruins, long streets, beautiful and regular buildings, 
temples, and Sivaji’s tomb could be traced. Although this damage 
was largely caused by the siege it must be noted that for a 
number of years past the place had been neglected and allowed 
to fall into decay. 


Colonel Prother went with some of his officers to pay his , re¬ 
spects to the Pe^va’s wife. She was a woman of interesting’ appear¬ 
ance, seated in her robes and state jewels, in the old palace, among 
burning beams, ashes, and all the horrors, of a lire. She was 
allowed to proceed to Poona with her private property, and was 
escorted by elephants and camels and by a force of hundred men. 
On taking possession of the fort five lakhs of money in coin were 
discovered*. 

Under British rule, Rayagad faded out of the memory of the 
people for some years and nobody seemed to take note of it. 
According to an unpublished manuscript a mild tremour, of earth* 

S uake affected the region in 1862. It was only in, 1885 when Sir 
ichard Temple, the Governor of Bombay, visited Rayagad and 
saw the decaying condition of the samddhi of Sivaji that this histb- 
ric Capital of the Maratha Chatrapati emerged out of oblivion. The 
royal families of Satara and Kolhapur came in for some criticism 
at his hands for their indifference and the same was subsequently 
echoed by the public. 

In 1895 Lokmanya Tilak led the movement of the celebration of 
Siyaji festival and the people of Maharas^ra, awakened to the con* 
sciousness of their proud historic heritage fully supported the 
movement. In the following year the people gathered at Rayaga^ 
in large numbers to observe and celebrate in a fitting manner the 
day or Sivajl’s passing. Although the Government was in sym¬ 
pathy with the preservation of the historic monument of Sivaji at 
Rayagad, the political differences between Tilak and Government 
left the latter somewhat cold over the affair and whenever the 
question of Si^ajl memorial used to be raised by the people they 
could insist upon keeping a strict control over the memorial. In 
later years Government withdrew themselves from the affairs and 
the celebration at Rayagad became a popular movement. In 1926 
Laxmanrav Raje Bhosle of Nagpur took the lead in reviving the 
movement and in the same year a bust of Sivaji was raised on his 
samddhi. Rayagad is somewhat out of the way from the modern 
r outes of communica tion and, in spite of the popular respect for 

» Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 287-292; Blacker’a Maratha War 310-313 
^so compare Hamilton’a Gazetteer. II, 483 ; Grant Duff’s Manthas. Vo’ 520 
Dufft description differs in a few details, e.R , as regards Peshva’a wife Varanaihibai! 
no, be aUtes, was allowed to retire to Wai near Satara. ’ 
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the makef of. Maharas{ra, the revival, of the activities at Rayagad 
largely lias been limited to local enthusiasm and to those others 
that arc keenly consciotis of their historic heritage. 

Revap (1. Alihag; 18'’45' S, 72 '.S5' E; p. 1.023; RS. Bombay, 
13 m) is a village, in the saline lands in the north of the district, at 
the mouth of a creek of the same name, which joins the Amhp 
river or bJ^godtana creek about a mile from its entrance into the 
Bombay harbour. The small creek of Revas can be used only 
between half and full tide. In other respects it is easy of naviga¬ 
tion. The creek provides a ready jiassage for boats into the open, 
sea in front of Karanja, and it is only an hour’s sail from there to 
the Apollo Bunder at Bombay. It is a very convenient spot for 
lire export,of grain. The Revas pier is on the Amba creek, in the 
village of Davie Raiijan Khar; about two miles south Of the villag. 
of Revas. It was built between 1864 and 1869 from incumc-rax 
balances at - a cost of 1,892 (Ks. 1.18,920). Its importancx* 
cliietly depends on the steam ferry boats, which ply daily 
to Bombay touching at Revas on their way to and from 
Dharamtar.- R is connected with Alihag by a good road of ahoiat 
fourteen miles. Its importance declined with tlu* opening of the 
direct route throuch the Karli pass het.wcen Dharamtar and 
Alihag. 

The population of Revas consists chiefly of lishermen who live 
in low huts,. The cultivators' houses are better Iniilt, duaner, an^ 
better placecf. As in t>thcr saline lands there is a great scarcity 
of fresh water, a want which is much felt by travellers. 

Roha (F. Roh.a : I8-23' N. 73^^05' E ; p. 6,880; KS. Karjat, .S9 m) 
the chief town 6f the Roha ralnka lies on the left bank of the 
Kundalika river or Roha creek iweniy-lour miles from its mouth. 
It has* a stone wharf or causeway, whii h at spring-tides can be used 
by boats of fifteen tons (60 kh<mMs), and at ordinary high-tidcs by 
boats of five tons (20 khandis). Except in the rains, the creek at 
the wharf is dry tor about twelve hours in the day, and vessels 
can reach the pier only for alaout an hour and a half at each ride. 
About a mile below Roha, the creek is crossed by several edges' of 
rock, through one of which rherc is only one narrow channel at 
which the Revdanda ferry boar, if kept back by light or head 
winds, has often to stop and set its passengers on shore. For five 
miles more the warcr is shallow with numerous sandbanks. The 
lowest seriotis shoal is at a bend in the river called goplian of the 
sling. For the remaining fourteen miles to Revdanda navigation 
is easy with water enough at all tides for vessels of fifty tons (200 
khandis). Roha is a great rit e market, large supplies being 
collected from the neighbouring country and sent in boats and by 
road to Bombay. A small quantity also goes to the ports of the 
Ratnagiri coast. 

The river Kundalika runs to the north of the town to separate 
it from AstamT. The bridge on the Kundalika river which joins 
Roha and AstamT was built in 1960 at a cost of Rs. 5,00.000. The 
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Stare Transport stand at 'Roha is tp the north of the totvn. The 
Mamlatdar’s olhce and ihe< forest department’s bungalow arc 
situated on tlie rising gfoiu)d to the south. Immediately to the 
south, on tin.' sloptts is the high- sehottl and its playground. To the 
vyest of the town is tlie new Mimieipal office building and near it 
an open-air-thcatre and a pnhlic garden. A little norihtvard is the 
P. W. D. resi-honse. I'he ' town has tanning" and shoe-making 
industry, metal works, a carpentry centre ’and some rice mills. 
Roha is an export coiue for rice, timber and coal. 

The town has been recently clcctrilied with the electricity 
generated at the lihira Power Hoii.sc. With electricity, the face 
of the town and its economy has changed rapidly. 

The population of the town according to 1951 census was 6,880. 
Of this iItc agricultural classes number 2,060 tmd the non-agricul- 
tnral classes 4,820.. Of the latter 1,187 persons; derive their princh 
pal metins of livelihood Irom production otlier than cultivation : 
1,027' persons from comraerec ; 414 persdns from transport ; and 
2,192 persons from other services anti miscellaneous sources. 

Roha-Asiami munitipality was established in the year 1865 and 
is now governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act, HI of 
1901. I'lie' area of the municipality is 2.25 square miles. The 
municipal council comprises 17 councillors whefe oac scat each 
Is reserved for women and .Scheduled Castes, 'the municipality 
has appointed four Sub-cominittccs, tj-., (i) the managing com- 
iiiifree, (li) the vvater-suppfy commit tec, (iii) the di.spcnsary ctmi- 
mittee and (iv) the sriiooT committee, These ' committees look 
after the niimicip.U affairs in their respective fields. 

'Fhe total income of the municipality for the year 1958-59 ex¬ 
cluding the extraordinary and debt lieads amounted to 
Rs. 82,403-08 nP ; comprising octroi tax Rs. .33,661-94 nP, ; tax 
on houses Rs. 14.965 65 nP. ; special water tax Rs. 4,291-.50 nP. ; 
other taxes Rs. 8.847-67 nP. ; • realisation under special acts 
Rs, 549-75 iiP. ;. revenue derived from muniejpal property and 
powers apart from raxes Rs. 7,600-21 nP. ; grants and contri¬ 
butions Rs. 11,324-98 nP.; and miscellaneous Rs. 11,131-39 nP. 
The expenditure lor the same year amounted to Rs. 81,835-52 
•nP. : general administration and collection charges being 
Rs. 17,251-82 nP. ; public safety Rs. 9,742-84 nP. ; public healtli 
and convenience Rs. 43;912-6l nP. ; public instruction Rs. 9,402-47 
nP. ;, other eoniriburiohs Rs. 803-99 nP. and miscellaneous 
Rs. 721-79 nP. 

The Municipal Water Works was constructed in 1880 at a cost 
of R&. 82,102 where water is brought from Karivana, seven miles 
from Roha, through pipes and is stored in a reservoir built on the 
top of a hill. 

There are kutcha gutters within the municipal area. Only in 
some parrs there are stone-lined gutters. The town, situated on 
the hill slopes has a natural lidvantage for draining of water. 
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The Zilla Parisbad nnanages primary education, the municipality 
paying a contribution of five per cent of its annual letting value. 
The municipality also pays a grant of Rs. 1,500 per year to the high 
school in the town, conducted by the Kohkan Education Society. 

The total road length in the municipal area is seven miles and 
five furlongs of which three miles are metalled and four miles 
and five furlongs are unmetalled. 

The municipality has provided two children’s corners and re¬ 
creation centre where ec^uipment for indoor and outdoor games 
is provided. The municipality pays an annual grant to private 
library. 

There are two burning grounds for Hindus, one situated on the 
river-bank in Roha and the other in Astaml. The municipality 
manages both. Besides, there are five privately managed burial 
grounds, four for Muslims and one for Bene Israelites. 

Sagargad. Sagargad or the Sea Fort’ (T, Alibag, p. 59), nineteen miles 
south of Bombay, six cast of Alibag, and six west of the Dharam- 
tar landing-place, is a fortified hill and health resort 1,357 feet 
above the sea. 

The spur on which Sagargad fort is built holds a somewhat 
central position in the range of hills that forms the backbone of 
Alibag taluka. On the east, south, and north it rises steeply from 
the forests and rice lands below. To the north-west and west, 
beyond a narrow neck, it stretches a bare waving hill top about 
two miles long and half a mile to a mile broad. Its height and 
its nearness to the sea make it pleasantly cool during the latter 
part of the hot weather. There are two main roads to Sagargad 
fort, from the east and from the west, and two hill-tracts> one 
from the south-west up the Andarjod ravine to the narrow neck 
that joins the fort spur to the rest of the range, and the other 
from the village of Vadavali in the south-east to a sallyport in 
the eastern wall of the fort. From the east the road from 
Dharamtar and Poynad passes through the villages of Ambepur 
and VagholT, across the slopes of outlying spurs, up the steep, 
wild, and woody Gangir ravine, joining the Alibag or west 
approach, on the crest of the narrow neck that joins the fort spur 
with the western parts of the Sagargad range. From Alibag the 
way to the Sagargad hills lies north-east along the Dharamtar 
high road about two and a half miles to Khandala village. From 
Khandala a fair cart or pony-cart track runs south-east up the 
valley of the Dhondane or Alibag river. About two miles -from 
Khandala the valley passes within forest limits, the whole breadth 
between the hills being covered by a sprinkling of young trees, 
chiefly teak. The hills on both sides are well wooded. To the 
south the NigdI slopes are thick with teak, and, on the north, 
the southern face of the Foil hills is also well clothed with timber. 
The valley ends eastward in a horse-shoe curve. At the head of 

I Partly from an account by Mr. F. B. O’Shea, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Konkan Division, in the Bombay Gazette of 5th January 1882, 
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the valley, to the right of the spur which, the Sagargad path 
climbs, is a sheer clifE, several hundred feet high, over which in 
the rainy season the Dhondane dashes in lofty but slender fall of 
more than 300 feet. The path winds up fairly easy ascent, about 
900 feet in half^a mile, to the brow of the spur a few hundred 
yards to the north of a temple of Mahadev. From the temple, 
the path continues, with a considerable upwards slope, through 
mango groves and rich teak coppice for about another half mile. 
The hill top then grows bare, except a few scattered trees and 
patches of brushwood, the slope being still on the whole upward. 
After about another half mile, the path dips into a dell with a 
spring and the remains of an old mango-grove. When the path 
crests the east slope of this dell, Sagargad fort lies opposite on its 
nearly isolated spur about 1,200 feet high and about 900 yards 
long by 100 to 300 yards broad. Between lies the deep richly 
wooded ravine of Andarjod. Across the ravine from the top¬ 
most fringe of trees, rise the sheer cliffs which form the west and 
south faces of Sagargad fort. Towards the north-west, the cliffs 
change to steep earthen slopes which are protected by a double 
line of battlemented walls. Within the inner walls rises the 
rounded hill top, with some trees in the north, a house in the 
centre, the old citadel further to the south and at the end of the 
spur a bluff cliff, and, in front, separated bj a narrow chasm, a 
high isolated rock ending in the shafpcut pinnacle knowm as the 
Monkey’s Seat or VdnarYok which is now completely in ruins. 

About fifty yards to the left of the point in the road which 
commands this view of Sagargad 'fort, is the Sad’s plot or mdl, 
where, scattered over the hillside, are nine square or round topped 
pillarshaped tombs, some of them In the centre of rough masonry 
plinths. Some are ornamented with a pair of feet, or have a 
niche in the east face with two small rude figures, the sati and her 
lord in heaven. Beyond the Sati tombs, the path sweeps to the 
north, round the head of the Andarjod ravine, with a wide view 
to the south, over beautiful woods, across a rich rice plain to the 
bare Ceul range, the windings of Rohtl creek, and the level lines of 
the Roha and Janjira hills. 
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On the left of the very narrow neck that joins the fort spur to 
the main Sagargad range, is the richly wooded Gangir ravine, 
and, beyond it, the Dharamtar rice fields and salt swamps, the 
Nagothana creek, Karanja island, the long level backs of Mathe- 
ran and Prabal to the north-east,.and the distant Sahyadri hills. 
From the crest of this harrow pass, the path winds east and then 
south-east up a steep ascent to the main gate. The gateway 
faces the north and is protected by two strong side towers, and a 
line of embattled loopholed Walls which stretch east along the 
tiorth-east of the scarp. The last part of the approach is up a 
steepish incline, the few yards in front of the gateway being 
paved. The masonry of the gate is of blocks of partly dressed 
stone, from 2^ to 4^ feet long and broad, some of them of rough 
red laterite, others of smooth black trap, laid together without 
mortar. Inside the gate the paved path turns south-east about 
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twenty yards, and then-south up a paved, slope 6f twenty yards 
more. On the right is a modern platform for. tents. Behind the 
tent platform, the line of the outer wall runs south, some 200 or 
300 yards, to. the north end of the west cm cliff. It then ])asses 
north-east, and, strengthened by two rowers, runs north along 
the upper bmw of the hill, till it meets the wall that crowns the 
scarp to the east of the entrance gate. The distance along the 
path, from the outer to the inner wall, is about two hundred and 
thirty yards. Except the ascent to the inner gateway, this is 
across a flat grass plot where elephants and horses iiscxl to he 
kept. Inside of the inner gate, leaving the bungalow on the top 
of the hill to/fhe lelt. the path ])asses about 230 yards to .the 
south-east, to the gate of the citadel or commandant's (|uaiters. 
Except on the west, where the wall has been removed, the citadal 
is surrounded by a slight rough masonry wall about twelve feet 
high strengthened by live towers. It encloses a space about 240 
feet from north to south and 120 from east to west. In the west 
of the enclosure is a oile-sioreyed house with some garden plants 
and casuaritia trees. Beyond the ciiatj.el the south point of the 
hill Stretches with a downward slope. On the left is a small 
round pond, and, in front, near the point, are a little shrine with 
a lamp-pillar,, and a small building said to he an old powder 
magazine. 

From the south toWer of the citadel the chief view is the sea 
to the norrh-wesr, west,' and south-west. To the south is a rice 
plain, and, beyond the plain, rise the bare Ccul bills, crowned 
with Dattatraya's sbrinc. To the right are the jxdm groves of 
Revdaiida. and the great scjuare tower of Sr. Barbara’s, the ford- 
lied church of the Franciscans. To the left the broad Roha river 
winds far inland, and heinnd the river rise the level lines of the 
Roha and Jaiijira hills. Further to the east, close, at baud, wild 
woody slopes and spurs stretch to the great Belosi and Mfdian 
forests, d o r,hc east lies, the Nagolhafia ( reek, the long even back 
of Miryadoiigar near Pen, and the distant line of the Sahyadris. 
I'o the north-east, across the broad mouth of the Nagorhana 
river, are the sharp peaks of Karan ja, the salt swamps of north 
Pen. and. in the distaTuc. the long level top.s of Maiherfm and 
Prabal. To the north .stretches the Bombay harbour, the Prongs 
light -house and Colab,a as far as and inchiding the Colaha 
church. The rest of Bombay island is hid by the wooded crest 
of Kankesvar. 

To the east is a small ruined chamber, thirty-six feet long by 
eighteen broad, believed to have been used as a prison, and, near 
the chandler, a watch tower. There are also four Hindu shrines 
and one Musalman tomb. Of the four Hindu shrines, two of 
Ganapati and Munjaha are to the west, and two of Kherjabril 
and Vetaj or Yetiil are on the south-west. 

Ganapati’s shrine which is in bad repairs is fifteen feet by ttvelve, 
and has a stone image of Ganapati two feet high, an image of Siva, 
and a broken Nandi. Munjrdiii’s shrine is fourteen feet by 
twelve. The object of worship is a large round stone with fissure 
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in the middle. The Musalman tomb, to the north of the upper 
bungalow, is seventeen feet long by fifteen broad. It contains 
three small white-washed graves said to belong to a man, his wife, 
and their son. There are other tomb-stones outside. 

About twenty yards to the .south of tbe hill-top bungalow under 
a large mnulruk tree, is a modern rudely carved image of Mahisa- 
suramartlini or the BtifTaloslayer (2' 6" x 1' 4") with one head and 
four hands. The upper right Itand holds a dagger and the lower 
right hand a irisul or trident; the upper left hand holds a cup and 
the lower left liokls, hy the tongue, a rudely cut pig-like buffalo. 
Her right foot rests on the buffalo’s back. Inside of the inner 
gatew'ay, on a small mound to the east of the road, is an ujtright 
block of laterite which seems to have been set there as the head 
stone of a grave. About two feet from the top the face of the 
stone has been hollowed out to a depth of about four inches. The 
surface is rough and decayed, and there seem to be traces of 
carved figures. Except during the latter part of May and of 
October, when it is generally visited hy some of the district officers, 
a servant in charge of the houses is usually the only inmate of the 
fort. 7'he water-supply is from three cisterns, two rock-cut and 
one built. The two rock-cut cisterns are below the east sallyport, 
the lower double-mouthed and holding water said to be good 
though it is .seldom drunk, the upper smaller and filled with earth 
and stones. The residents’ drinking and bathing water is taken 
from a built masonry cistern, measuring six feet by seven, on the 
west side of the fort within the w'alls and alx)ut 150 feet below the 
hill-top bungalow. Cattle are watered at a pond which collects 
the rain water from the southern sroj)c.s of the citadel. The only 
big game generally found on the Sagargad slopes arc panthers, 
wild pig, and hf)g-deer or bhekri. A tiger occasionally comes 
from the Mahan forests. 

Sagargad was perhaps never a place of consequence except under 
the Ahgres. It is mentioned in 171.5 as one of sixteen fortified 
posts that were given to KanhojI Angle by Pesva Balaji VisvanathS 
and, in 1740. Sambhaji Ai'igre is said to have taken Sagargad 
from his lialf-hrother Manajr. Prisoners, sentenced to death, are 
said to have been hurled down the precipice from Monkey Point. 

From the fort there are pleasant walks towards the south-west 
and towards the north-west. But the only walk of special interest 
is to go down, by the Alihag road, to within a few hundred yards 
of the foot of the west spur of the hill, and then a turn to the left, 
along a scrambling path to the hollow' behind the waterfall. Here, 
w'ith the brow of the great cliff stretching several hundred feet in 
front, the back wall of rock is in places cut into the beginnings 
of caves. Nearly at tbe middle of the horse-shoe curve a great 
natural cavern runs into the hill. At the mouth, where it is about 
fifty-six feet broad, the sides are roughly hewn into the form of 
pillars, and the roof in places has been smoothed hy the chisel. 
The cavern is of very irregular shape, with long hollows running 

i Grant Duff, Vol. I, 328. 

* Grant Duff, Vol. I, 411 . 
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into the sides of the hill. The floor is rough with rocks and great 
water-worn boulders, which, and the arched water-worn roof, look 
as if the cavern had been formed before the river had worn away 
the lower slopes of the hill. The length of the cavern is roughly 
about 110 feet, the breadth near the back about thirty six feet, and 
the height from twelve to fifteen feet. It is said to be a haunt of 
wild beasts and many bones are strewn about. The mouth of the 
cave has a beautiful view to the north-west, from under the great 
overhanging cliff, out over the rocky thickly wooded hill sides, 
across tlie rice fields and palm groves to tJnderi and Khanderi 
islands and the broad sea. The cave is the shrine of a much- 
dreaded spirit known as Saptasri Devi. Her home is in some 
stones inarKed with red near the back of the cave. She has a fair 
on the full-moon of Caitra (April-May), when people, chiefly from 
the neighbouring villages, bring her coconuts. Those who have 
no children, or whose children are sick, vow,' if the goddess answers 
their prayers, to give her a goat, a cock, or a coconut, and a 
necklace and bracelets. The worship of this Devi in this great 
natural cavern suggests, what the worship of Ekvira. at Karli, of a 
local goddess in a niche at Beds?}, and the mention of local deities 
in Buddhist books support, that the Buddhists took advantage of 
old local spirit worship to make their religion popular. Such is 
the history of the site of many a Christian Church in Europe and 
in Thana, and so, in turn, many Musalman saints are popular, 
chiefly because their tombs stand on the sites of old Buddhist 
mounds and places of worship^ Beyond the great cavern are 
several beginnings of cuttings and many chisel marks. About 
300 yards to the west, across a stream bed, at a sharp turn in the 
rock, is an overlianging cliff, apparently a rock slip, which has 
dropped as clean as if it had been hewn. The overhanging rock 
is not unlike a lintel and has given to the place the name of 
Dt’vicd Darvdzd or the Goddess’ Gate. Long ago, they say, this 
door used to stand open, and inside were some of the Pandavas’ 
tools and cooking vessels. Bur a thief stole some of the tools and 
the door closed on what was left. Returning a few yards, a steep 
but not a difficult climb leads up the boulders of the stream bed 
to the crest of the hill a few hundred yards to the south-west of 
Mahjfdev's temple at the top of the regular path. 

Sajganv (Khalapur Peta ; p. 155 ; RS, Khopoli, 3 m.), three miles 
south of Khalapur, has a shrine of Vidioba^, where every Novem¬ 
ber (Kiirtik) a fair is held, which lasts for about fifteen days, and 

* Ekvira, or the One Heroine, the Karli goddess, is held in very great sane*- 
tity all over the Konkan. The name is explained to mean the mother of the one 
hero, that is, of Parashuram. It seems more probable that the word is a corruption of 
the Dravidi in Akka Auveyar or venerable mother. The worship of Ekvira is still 
mixed withthe Buddhism ofthe great cave, the ceretnonyof walking round the goddess 
being performed by walking round the Daghoba instead of round her temple. There 
is also in the Bedsa Vihar cave a goddess carved in the wall, which seems of the same 
age as the cave, and is still worshipped as the deity of the place. 

2 The tradition is that a devotee of Vithoba used to live here and g o every 
year to P.indharpur to wor.ship. When he grew too old to mtke the Pilgrimage. 
Vithoba appeared to him in a dream and comforted him, telling him that his worshipper 
would find him here as well as in Pandharpur. 
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is attended by about 20,000 persons, chiefly Agris, Kunbts, chapter 19 . 

Jhdkurs, and Kdtkaris. Shopkeepers come mainly from Tale- 

gahv in the Deccan and from Kalyan, Cauk, and Pen. Dry fishh Sa/oao^. 

rough blankets and bullocks are mainly sold and purchased at the 

market. The temple is managed by the Srijgahv Yatra Committee. 

Sanksi Fort- (T. Pen) also known as Badr-ud-din, or Darghaca Sankshi Fort. 
Killa from a tomb or dargdh of the saint Badr-ud-din at its foot, 
lies within the limits of Nidivali village about five miles north-east 
of Pen*. 

From the tomb or dargdh the way to the fort runs, for about 3tX) 
yards along the eastern face of the hill. It then turns sharp to 
the right or south when the ascent begins through what must be 
the site of an old town. From here to the bottom of the scarp is 
a steady climb of about a quarter of a mile over loose stone 
boulders. At the foot of the scarp, a little to the left of the path¬ 
way about 240 feet above the tomb, comes the first, of eight 
cisterns. It is an irregularly shaped excavation under the over¬ 
hanging scrap about 25" long by 10' broad at the mouth and widen¬ 
ing inwards. Facing this cistern is the tomb of a Musalman saint 
named Gajishah. Forty feet above the first cistern and to the 
right of the way up, which here becomes very steep and difficult, 
is another cistern called ddtri (12" x 5' and 6' deep). On the same 
level, and further to the right or north of the second cisiern, is 
a third cistern called Pam, very difficult of access. It is about 40' 
square, and with two pillars supporting the roof. Higher up, 
about twenty feet above these cisterns, is, to the right, a fourth 
large irregular cistern dry and about twelve feet deep. Above this 
cistern is a niche cut in the wall with an image locally worshipped 
as Vajrru or Jagmatii, believed to be the daughter of Raja Sank, 

• the fourder of the fort, who is said to have killed herself on this 
spot when her father was engaged in a battle with the chief of 
Karnaja fort, ei^t miles to the north. From this point the top 
of the fort, which is about a hundred feet higher, is reached by 
steep rough steps or niches cut in the rock. Above, twenty feet 
higher than the Jagmata cistern, and on the right side going up, 
is a fifth cistern called after Gajishah, On the same level and a 
little further to the north, are two more large cisterns opening 
into one another. Like the Gajishah cistern their roof is support¬ 
ed on square pillars. The most northerly of these two is the most 
important cistern in the fort. It is called Govandi because of a 
partition wall that divides the cistern into two parts. It has a 
doorway about 2' 6" square, with on each jamb a rampant 
chimaera. The chimaeras have been deliberately smashed. 

Above the door is the lintel with a scroll of foliage. Mr. Sinclair 
believes that this excavation was nothing more than a water cistern. 

Had it had any religious character there would probably have been 

* So large is the sale of dry fish that the God ir called dry fish or Vi^hoba. 

2 The name Sankshi is said to have been derived from a chief nzmed Sank 
who is traditionally believed to have been the lord of the fort. See belovr, 

3 The description is by Mr. H. Kennedy, and the archaeological notes by 
>Ir.W. F. Sinclair, C. S, 
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the figure of a god on the lintel. Besides, the wliole iorni nt the 
cave is suited for holding water and for no other use'. To the east 
of tlic.se cisterns is an eighth excavation, very difficult to get at. 

Passing round to the north face of the fort, about eighty fecc 
below its crest, after leaving the Hovandi cistern, is a rock-cut 
granary (about 10'x5'xa' deep). Further on going round the 
north and north-west front of i,l.ie fort, is another small granary, 
and, a few paces beyond the second granary, on the south-west 
face of the fort, is a large cistern (about 45'x3.S'x3' deep), with 
two square pillars in front and two pilasters behind. In front of 
the cistern is a cutting or sluice. 

Returning and climbing to the top of the fort by a rugged, 
almost irincet:ssible pathway, ibc first oli’ctts of interest arc ttyo 
more granaries, one in the north-west and the other in the west face 
of the fort. In the south side of the fort are two more granaries 
which were evidently roofed in. Abotit fifty feet l^elow thi-- point 
is an underground passage whicli is visible only on vvoiking round 
to the narrow ridge ro ilie south-east of the fort wliich connects 
the fort with die rest of the r:mgc: of hills. This hidden passage 
is called the Secret Granary or Cor Tak. It is said to be very 
hirge :ind it can he reached only from helowk The rock-cut 
cisterns and the granaries arc in had repair and arc not in use 
sinc e tlicre is no habitation' on the fort. 

On the narrow ridge to the .south-east of the fort are four rock- 
cut granaries about live feet deep, with small drains all round to 
let the water off. On the extreme summit of the fort is a level 
space about KKl'xoO', with at its north-west point, the remains 
of a Iniilding said to have been used hv Raja Sank, rlie chief of 
the fort. It is more probable that the building was a temple or 
guardrooml From what remains the building appears to have 
been about 25' 6" x 23' and to hav e had at its south-east end a’ 
veranda about 14' broad. This building has a line view. To the 
ncuth-east Mfinikgacl stands our across the valley, alxuit four miles 
ill a direct line. To the north, over Apte. altour eiglii miles off 
and across a range of hills, appears Karnala fort, and. a little 
beyond to the righf, over the right shoulder of Manikgacj is the 
peak of TavlT with a distant view of the Navra-N:nri or Wedding 
Party hill. Further to the right, to the north-east, is a good view 
of the tops of Mathcrfin and Prahal with the saddle back in the 
fore-ground. The slow-flowing BagsaT river, winding through the 
vallcty at the foot of the hill, and a glimpse of tlie. sea in the dis¬ 
tant west and north-west complete the view. 

’ Ttu- triple in llie rock over the fourth ci-t.-rn look ! nuich 1 iker a noiniiturc 

[Troup of rtligious c-ve"., anti seems to hi.- intcndt'il for use as a shrine. A similar, 
but less complicated ind more accessible ni.;lic close by is so used ::t present. Mr. 
W. F. Sincl iir, C. S. 

2 A local story .states that this cave w is occupied by a thi.'f ,md his family and 
contained all his hoarded treacure. One d.iy, as the thief w.is throwin^r some water 
out of a golden b’lsiri from the mouth of the cav.?, the sun d ished upon the golden 
vessel, and the flash was seen at Sryargad, about twent.v iniles to the snuth-eiert. The 
Sag.irgad chief sent men after the thief who was arrested and taken to Sag.irgad. 

3 Mr. Sinclair thinks that this is the foundation of a sm,ill Iletnadpanri building. 
There are many ilemadpanti stones on the way up and about the village. 
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Badr-iul-din’s tomb is in no way remarkable except that it is 
built on the pliiiih of an old HeinadpanrI temple of MahadeV. 
There are a miml)ei' of stones hearing mouldings of Hindu design, 
and some of the mouldings are of the rare and archaic bead and 
reel partem. The men in charge of the tomb say that some of the 
stones were brought from tlie Jama mosque some way beyond 
the tomb, which would seem to show that the Jama mosque it¬ 
self was parily built out of an old Hindu\templeh Badr-iid-dln 
is said to have come from Mecca with .some followers about 800 
years ago, and to have fought a battle with Raja Sank, the chief 
of this fort. Sank was beaten in the battle ftncl the fort fell into 
the haiuls of the saint. A little to the east of Badr-ud-din’s tomb 
arc a few Miisalman houses. The tomb enjoys a grant of about 
forty acres of arable land near the tomb itself. This grant is 
said to have been inadc by one of the Ahgrcs. A second grant 
to the tomb is of the village of Rode, or as it is some times called 
Torn, about three miles south-west of Pen and about eight miles 
south-west of the tomb. The village has 250 acres of rice land 
and .500 acres of forest and upland. The grant is said to have 
been made liy a Miisulmaii chief and is enjoyed by the Mujdvar 
or beadle of ihc tomb. The mujdvar lives at the village and his 
duty is to feed all Musalman and Hindu ascetics who come to 
himior alms, especially at the time of the fair or urns in memory 
of the saint which is held at the tomb on the full-moon of Pans 
(Decembcr-Jamiary) and lasts for eight days. He lias to distribute 
goats, fowls, or grain, or to give an equivalent in money. It is 
estimated that the fair is attended by 10,000 pilgrims, and, that 
the mujdvar has to spend a few hundred rupees in entertaining 
them. The Habsi of Jahjira used to send a deputation every 
year ami presented a few ru|)ces and a chudder to be put over 
the saint’s tomb. The British Government gave Rs. 41 for main¬ 
tenance, and a chudder costing Rs. 6, This chudder was hung 
canopy-like over the tomb and at the end of the year became the 
property of the ynujdvar. He was not allowed to sell rhein and 
either kept them or gave them to Musalman beggars. 

About 150 yards east of Badr-ud-din’s tomb and beyond the 
Musalman houses is a domed tomb, built by a merchant from 
the former [anjir.a territory. It was about 24' square, of dressed 
.stone, and had some fine 'tracery and carving round the doors. 
There was a small Musalman inscription over the southern door¬ 
way. It was octagonal inside, with sides of about 5' 6" and a total 
measiireincnr of about 1.5' 6" ear h way. The domed tomb is much 
ruined and is not looked after. In front of the tomb, to the 
north-east, is an old pond nearly dry. About twenty paces east 
of the tomb are the faint traces of a Jama mosque. About .500 
yards further cast of the tomb is another old pond, and still 
furthi-r cast a tliird old pond. About 300 yards from the ponds 
there are two springs of water. 

'1 he ruins strewn about .seem to show that there was a town of 
some size at the foot of the hill. The town appears to have 
stretched for about a quarter of a mile from the end of the fort 
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along the east face of the range of hills and ending in the fort. 
The ruins are overgrown with brush-wood and dense forest trees, 
chiefly mangoes, some of which are very fine. 

About half a mile to the west of the fort is a -Katkari hamlet 
on the Pradhan Mahal, which is a plateau where the battle be¬ 
tween Sank and the chief of Karna]a is said to have been fought. 
About 1,000 graves are dotted about between the hamlet and the 
front of the fort, and beyond a distance of about four miles from 
the fort, and to the north and north-east of the village of Harara- 
pur are about 1,000 or 1,500 more graves. Whether these are the 
graves of men who fell in battle, or whether they are merely 
village burial grounds cannot be known. They are locally believ¬ 
ed to be the graves of Musalmaiis and Hindus who fell in battle; 
but Mr. Sinclair is inclined to believe, they are village cemeteries. 

From the position of SanksI and the remains below and in the 
fort, Mr. Sinclair thinks that the hill of SanksI was occupied as a 
fortress by the Hindus before the Musalmiin invasion and that 
there was, below it, a stone temple of considerable size and 
beauty. The fort seems to have afterwards been taken by the 
Musalmans, the sculpture of the cistern door to have been de¬ 
faced, the temple pulled down and a mosque and tomb built 
with its stone. The fort seems to have been occupied by Musal¬ 
mans. The small tomb of an unknown Musalman, which is the 
most noticeable Musalman building now standing, appears to 
belong to the local Ahmadnagar style. The position of SanksI 
must always have made it a useful little post but as it is very 
small and could be commanded at short range, it could never 
have stood a serious siege by a force with artillery'. 

In 1540, SanksI fort was taken from a Gujarat garrison by a 
body of Ahmadnagar troops. The Gujarat commanders came 
to Bassein and asked the Portuguese to help them in gaining it 
back. The Portuguese sent 300 Europeans and a party of native 
troops, and on their approach the Alimadnagar garrison aban¬ 
doned the place. The fort was restored to Gujarat and Portu¬ 
guese garrison was left in it. Shortly after, hearing of the advance 
of an Ahmadnagar force of about 5.0CO men, the Gujar.at com¬ 
mander retired to Bassein and made .over the fort to the Portu¬ 
guese. De Menezes, the Captain of Bassein, sent some additional 
troops for its defence. But the Alimadnagar force was streng¬ 
thened by 6,000 men, including LOGO musketeers and 800 well 
equipped horses. This great force made two assaults on SanksI. 
Mcnezes came to relieve the fort with 160 Europeans and about 
2,000 Indian troops. After a sharp encounter, in which the 
Portuguese were nearly defeated, the Ahmadnagar troops, accord¬ 
ing to Portuguese historians, fled leaving the ground strewn with 
arms and ammunition. The Portuguese lost twenty men and the 
Ahmadnagar troops 500. During the action a Portuguese soldier 
of huge strength, named Trancoso, caught a Musalman, and 

^ Sankshi like Tala fort in Mangaon and Gtuirknnt fort in Karjat in Kolabg, 
appears to have sufficed forjall the needs of local chieftains in the pre-Musalman 
besieging armies. Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S. 
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wrapping him in a large veil, carried him on his left arm as 
though he had been a buckler, and continued to use this strange 
shield to the end of the battleh Afterwards the Portuguese Vice' 
roy, to gain the friendship of the Ahmadnagar king Burhan 
Nizam Shah, handed him the fort of Karnala along with 5,000 
gold pardaos’. About 1,800, according to Marathi records, the 
Sahksi (Sahgavl) sub-division yielded a revenue of Rs. 26,830^ In 
December 1827 Sahksi was the scene of an action between a de¬ 
tachment of the 4th Rifles and a band of Rainosi dacoits, in which 
three men of the 4th Rifles were killed*. Sahksi continued to 
give its name to a sub-division of 198 villages till in 1866 the 
headquarters were moved to Pen . 

Sarasgad^ (Sudhagad Peta). To the east of Pali overlooking the 
town is the fort of Sarasgad. It is difficult to climb and must be 
impregnable not so much because of its height but for its very 
steep and difficult approach. The fort has a north-south expanse 
of the same length as that of the town. 

Two ways, one from the north and the other from the south 
lead to the top, but the former is easier than latter. From the 
north it climbs up gently in a zig-zag fashion over a long spur 
of loose soil except at one or two places where it is separated by 
a flight of narrow rock-cut steps. About half the way up, com¬ 
manding two scores of somewhat even and broad steps is an 
arched gate of the lower fort, built in dressed stones, and bearing 
two carved figures of lions on the top. The hill is fortified and 
at places joined by strong bastions at this level to make it safer 
from attack. The walls at the top of the fortifications are wide 
enough to allow movement of a body of persons. The arched 
doors and steps of seasoned stones indicate the existence of regular 
guard system roundabout the bastion. 

Immediately above this to the left, is a clean cistern cut at the 
base of the scarp about 25 feet long and 20 broad. It holds water 
throughout the year. The cool and pleasant sip from the cistern 
refreshes a casual visitor to the scene. The ascent from this point 
becomes more steep and near the top it is so precipitous that one 
can only move in crawling position. 

The top of the hill only few acres in extent and covered with 
thick growth of wild bushes, is devoid of construction of any 
significance. There is however a solitary roofless structure of the 
Saha-pir in whose honour an Urus is held once a year. To the 
west is a small silted pond at the edge of which are the remains 
of the temple of Siva. 

The fort offers a panoramic view of the surrounding landscape. 
The township of Pali graces the landscape to the west and rice 
fields especially during and after rains add to the scenic beauty of 

J Faria-e-Soujsa in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 367-368. The account is exaggerated 
and there is no other independent supporting evidence available. 

4 Da Cunha’s Cheul, 42. 

3 Waring’s Marathas, 239. 

4 Historical Records of 4th Rifles, 64. 

5 It was one of the forts captured by Malik Ahmed in his Konkan Campaigns_ 

Ahmadnagarehi Nizamshahi, Kunte p. 10. 
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the distant corners which the eye cannot transverse. Amidst all 
this picturesque gaiety stands the fort of Avcitgad whose 
bastions seem to the naked eye to reach the lofty skies. 

The hilly ranges to the East and the South of the fort parti¬ 
ally block the view of the area beyond but in no way they suffer 
in comparison to the still Itcauty of the western grouna. The 
almost green foliage that covers the hill ranges and the long 
jutting spurs is something which must be seen to he believed be¬ 
cause of its unparalleled excellence that particularly reflects in the 
skies above. 

Tlie south end of the plateau where it is naturally bifurcated 
has a gap from the top to bottom of the scarp of about KX) feet. 
A small arched door in the side of this scarp served as the back 
door to the fort. Immediately near this is a guard room and few 
yards west a rectangular rock-cut water cistern. To the east, 
over-hanging the main scarp, is another cistern about 30 feet long 
and 20 broad. In one of the cavities mtarby is a small Dargdh. 

From the back door through the walls of this gigantic scarp, 
is a descent with meticulously cut steps in solid rock. Every 
step is about T in width and T in height.. The way down is 
extremely steep and diflicult. Very few today venture the thril¬ 
ling experience, dangerous and interesting as it may prove to be. 

Sav village (T, Mabilci, 18*^00' N, 7 3"20' E, p. 607, RS. Mumbra 
100 m) tw'o miles west of Mahad, and lyi east of Dasgahv has 
three hot-water springs near each other on the bank of the Savitrl 
river. The springs are about fifteen feci above sea level, and have 
three cisterns of cur-srone. The water is insipid and sulphurous to 
taste, though on analysis no trace of iron sulphur, alkali, or 
iodine was found. The cisterns were formerly much visited by 
persons, .suffering from skin diseases, dyspepsia, and rheumatism’. 
People of all ca-stes still bathe in the springs, but none stay for 
any time. A new tank is now constructed near the cisterns. 

Sirdhon (Panvel T., IS°S5' N, 73X)5' E ; RS. Karjai, 18 ; p. 1359) 
This village is the birth-place of Vasiideo Ralvant Phadke who is 
remembered as one who organized an armed insurrection against 
the British power during the Sixties of the 19th Century but was 
quickly overpowered and transported for life to Aden. A memo¬ 
rial has been erected to his memory by a Committee in Bombay 
with the co-operation of the inhabitants of Sirdhon, and the 
Government of Mahanlsna. It is in the form of a community 
building constructed at a cost of Ks. 40,000. The building consists 
of three spacious rooms one of which houses a maternity ward 
where a nurse is permanently ])ostcd. It lias two beds and two 
cradles-and necessary .surgical instruments. In another room is 
kept a goat-cart in which Vasudeo Balvant used to ride. These 
two rooms admeasure as ]8'x25'. In front of this building there 
i.s sufficient space for open air theatrical performances. What is 
intended to be a green-room does service as an office-room at 
present. 

J Trans.^ Bom. Med. and Pliy. Soc. (1838), 1258. Forbef? (1771) who went 
to see the Sav hot springs notice.s that they were much resorted to by ladies and gentles 
men from Bombay, Oriental Memoirs, I. 192. 
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Vasudeo Balvant’s Kinsmen in Panvel arranged for the erection 
of a Deepastambha facing East near a water reservoir in the village 
and in front of a temple in 1940. The reservoir is surrounded by 
a mango-grove and thus makes a good resting place. Both these 
memorials are within a seven minutes walk from the Bombay- 
Kohkan-Goa State Highway at the foot of the Karnala Hill. 

Sivtharghal (T. Maliad) is situated to the east about 15 miles 
from Mahad. It is said that the famous saint of Maharastra, 
Sri Ramdas SvamT used to stay here and at a neighbouring 
village and a messenger from Chatrapati Sivaji used to come here 
for advice. It is here that Ramdas SvamT wrote his Dasbodh. 
The present disciple of Ramdas Sviimi has erected a samddhi 
and a full-sized idol of his guru. A small tract about three miles 
down from the village to Sivtarghal has been recently constructed. 

Srivardhan (Srivardhan taluka ; p. 10,299, RS. Khopoli, 63 m. 
NE) about twelve miles sooth of Janjira, an ancient place of histo¬ 
rical importance is mentioned as being visited by Arjuna Pandav 
in his pilgrimage, is well placed for trade and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries under Ahmadnagar and afterwards under 
Bijapur was a port of consequence. It appears in the accounts of 
leading European travellers as Ziflfardan. In 1538 Dom Joao de 
Castro described it as with little water in the pier at low tide but 
inside large and roomy^ It or rather Haresvar about three miles 
TO the south, is notable as the birth-place of Balaji Visvanath, the 
first Pesva (1713-1720) who was the deimukh of the town. In 1713 
Srivardhan was one of the sixteen fortified places in the Konkan 
ceded by Balaji Visvanath Pesva to Kanhoji Angre of Kolaba^, 
Srivardhan has still a considerable trade which in 1959-60 was of 
the value of Rs. 15,66,555, of which Rs. 15,07,827 were imports, and 
Rs. 58,728 were exports. The trade consists chiefly of betelnuts 
which are highly valued in Bombay and coconuts to a certain 
extent. On Caitra full-moon (April-May) a yearly fair is held in 
honour of Bahiri when about 12,000 persons attend it, and articles 
valued at about Rs. 3,000 are sold. 

A Pesve memorial was built on the same place where once 
stood the Pesve Mansion. The new construction is proposed to 
house a kindergarten, a gymnasium, a ladies’ club and a big 
hall. The important temples in the town are—Somjaidevi, 
Jeevanesvar and Narayandev. It is believed that a person with 
a snake-bite is cured if taken to the Somjal temple. The Jeevane- 
^var temple is built in Hemadpanti style. Members of the 
Pesve family used to visit Narayandev temple which is near the 
Pe4ve memorial. 

The population of the town according to 1951 census was 10,299; 
Of this, the agricultural classes number 4,054 and the non-agri- 
cultural 6,245. Of the latter, 2,641 persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 658 
persons from commerce; 549 persons from transport; and 2,397 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 
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* Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 47. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol. I, 328. 
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Srivardhan is a town with an area o£ 4.25 sq. miles where the 
municipality was established in the year 1887-88, It now func¬ 
tions under the Bombay District Municipalities Act, III of 1901. 
The municipality has 15 councillors. Two seats are reserved for 
women and one for the Scheduled Castes. The committees 
which look after the municipal affairs in respective fields are: 

(1) Managing Committee, (2) (3ctroi Committee, (3) Sanitary Com¬ 
mittee, (4) Market Committee and (5) Education Committee. The 
following departments form part of the municipal organisation: — 

(1) General Administration. 

(2) Collection Department, 

(3) Public Safety. 

(4) Public Health and Convenience. 

(5) Public Works. 

The Chairman of the Managing Committee looks after the ad¬ 
ministration of all the departments and his work is supervised by 
the President of the Municipality. 

The total income of the municipality for 1958-59 excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 61,569 comprising 
municipal rates and taxes Rs. 53,795 ; realization under Special 
Acts Rs. 777 ; revenue derived from municipal properties and 
powers apart from taxes Rs, 4,584; grants and contributions 
Rs. 1,877 and miscellaneous Rs. 536. The expenditure for the 
same year amounted to Rs. 71,476: general administration and 
collection charges being Rs. 5,789 ; public safety Rs. 13,999 ; public 
health and convenience Rs. 32,518; public instruction Rs. 7,232; 
contributions Rs. 70 and miscellaneous Rs. 11,868. 

Public as well as private wells form the source of wafer supply 
for Srivardhan town. 

There are kutcha stone-lined drains through which waste-water 
and rain-water is drained into the sea. There is no built up 
drainage system as such in the towm. 

Markets are privately owned and they are brought under the 
municipal management by an agreement to that effect for a period 
of three years. 

There is a Government dispensary in the town but no muni¬ 
cipal dispensary. 

Primary education which is now compulsory in the town is 
managed by the Zilla Parishad, the municipality contri¬ 
buting at the rate of 5% of the rental value based on annual 
letting value of properties. There is a public library in the town 
and the municipality pays an annual grant of Rs, 200 to this 
library. 

The total length of the roads of the Srivardhan municipal area 
is 12.75 miles and all are unmetalled. 

The cremation and burial places in the town are managed by 
the respective communities. Cremation and burial places for 
Hindus are on the sea-side and those of Muslims and Jews are in 
the town. 
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Songiri Fort or Mirgad (T. Pen), about eight miles south-east of 
Pen, stands on a spur about 1,000 feet high jutting out to the south 
from the great hill of Miryudohgar. The top of the spur forms a 
ridge about half a mile long, hut only eighty feet in average breadth. 
To the south and west of the fort the hill is ve^ steep ; the only 
approach is on the more accessible east by a footpath from the 
hamlet of KondvI. Within the fort, which is very ruined, were a 
few rock cut cisterns of which no traces are visible to-day. A §un, 
which is said to have belonged to the fort, is shown in the neigh¬ 
bouring hamlet of Divaiiinal. Tradition ascribes the building of 
the fort to Baburav Pasilkar, and the name to the goddess Sonabal 
in whose honour the fort is said to have been built. 

Surgad- or God’s Fort (T. Roha) in the north-east of the Roha 
taluka and eight miles east of Roha town, consists of a long and 
exceedingly narrow spur running south from the range of hills 
which separates Roha from Alibag and Nagothana. On either 
side stretch flat rice lands from which the hill is separated by a 
thick belt of forest. Towards the top the hill becomes a mass of 
compact dark basalt, almost bare of vegetation. Between it and 
the main range of hills on the north runs a ravine or chasm about 
150 feet deep, and to the south the spur stretches into a low range 
of woody hills, which, after about two and a half miles, fall into 
the plain near the village of Pol. 

From the north, east, or west, the hill is singularly bold and 
rugged, sheer walls of rock without a trace of masonry. Surgatjl 
can be climbed either from the north or from the south. From 
the south the path leads up the western face of the spur, over rocks 
and brushwood, to a nearly level grassy ledge, on which stands a 
modern temple of Ansai Bhavaiii. Leaving the shrine on the left 
the path leads to the southern end of the fort, along the face of 
the rocky escarpment, which is the chief and in most places the 
only defence of the hill. Probably the path was once provided with 
a flight of stone steps. A few remain at the bottom of the escarp¬ 
ment, but most arc gone and all that remains on the rock arc a 
few made holes. The hill-top is singular, a nearly level ridge about 
three quarters of a mile long and nowhere more than 150 yards 
broad. By this path the entrance to the fort is about 800 yards 
from the south end of the ridge. 'This part of the fort contains 
very little of interest. It is almost separate, a natural bastion with 
a small rectangular reservoir, which is said never to hold water after 
the end of March. There is also a ruined temple of God Marutl, of 
which the plinth and a large image of the god arc all that is left. 
This point commands an excellent view to the south and east. To 
the south a long wooded spur runs from Surgad close to the 
central range of hills, which divide Roha into nearly equal parts. 
From the narrow space between them, the Kurujalika or Roha river 
can he traced east to near the point where it issues from the 
adjoining Sudhagad peta. Close behind this point, two hills, of 
no great height but of somewhat striking appearance, mark the 

I Mr, E. H. Moscardi, C. S. 

* Mr. E. H. Moscardi, C. S. 
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Passing north along the ridge of the hill the first btiilding is a 
small ruined shrine of Mahiidev with a crude bas-relief of Parvati 
and a nandi or the sacred bull about forty yards to the south. 
Just beyond this is the only fairly preserved building in the fort. 
It is roofless, but its walls which are about two feet thick and 
substantially built are almost entire. It consists of one large inner 
room with doors on the east and west, leading into verandas, 
which run north and south along the building. The length of the 
building from north to south is about forty-five feet, the breadth 
of the inner room east to west is about thirteen feet, and each of 
the verandas is about si.\ feet wide from east to west. The whole 
width of the building is about thirty feet. The shape of the walks 
shows that it had a pointed roof whose ridge ran north and south. 
This building hears the name of the Andhdr Kothadi or Inner 
Room, and seems to have been used as a treasury or storehouse. 

To the north of this treasury, close to the west edge of the hill, 
is a rock-cut cistern divided into two compartments by a wall of 
solid rock. To the east of this cistern, on the eastern edge of the. 
hill, is a Musalman dargdh or shrine said to be dedicated to Pat' 
Pir. At the south-east corner of the .shrine enclosure is the tomb 
of the saint built of large oblong blocks of stone. In the centre is 
a little model of the dome of a mo.sque about eighteen inches high 
.cut out of a single stone. About fifty yards to the north of the 
tomb arc a group of five rock-cut cisterns each about twelve feet 
deep. Two .of them are dry and partly filled with rubbish. A 
little to the north of the cisterns are the remains of the command¬ 
ant’s house or sadar. The plinth forms a square of about sixty 
feet, and is approached on the east by a broad flight of stone steps. 
The house had no central open Court, but was entirely roofed and 
had windows in the outside walls. About thirty yards to the 
north of this building is a ‘slight hollow or chasm in the 
ridge, about -seventy yards broad, across which fs thrown a 
platform or causeway. By the side of this causeway, near the edge 
of the hill, is another rock-cut cistern with three dividing walls. 
This causeway commands a wide view to the west, between two 
ranges of hills, along the valley of the Kundalika to within about 
six miles of the sea. In the southern range the position of Roha 
is shown by the wall of the mamlatdar’s office, and, among the 
peaks of the northern range may be noticed Medha (Avacitgad) 
fort. Close at hand, the lower slopes of the hill arc adorned by 
picturesque wooded hillocks. 

From south to north the ridge of the hill has a slight but 
steady upward slope. To the north, immediately beyond the 
platform or causeway near the sadar, is the highest part of the 


village of Jamgahv in the extreme east of Roha. North of these 
are two other little detached hills, close to the village of KudlT. 
Behind them, a series of parallel spurs stretch, from the line of the 
Sahyadris, north, till they are hid by the range of the hills to 
which Surgad belongs. Near where they disappear is the fortified 
peak of Kurdu or Visramgad on the border of the Mangahv 
taluka. 
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hill which forms the citadel or buriij. It is triangular in shape, 
each side abour 150 yards long, the base of southern side being 
towards the east of the fort, and the two other sides being bound¬ 
ed by the slopes of the eastern and western escarpments. Near 
the south side is a small rock-cut cistern. On the south and east 
sides a massive wall of masonry, about twelve feet thick, bulges 
at the north and south-east corners, into two large circular bas¬ 
tions, strengthened outside by strong masonry buttresses. There 
are no embrasures for cannon. Near the south-east bastion, a 
block of stone lying on the ground within the fort has an inscrip¬ 
tion in Arabic and Dcvnagarl. It seems to have fallen from a 
niche in the wall. The inscription records that the fort was built 
in the beginning of the second year of the command of Sidi 
Saheb, the architect being named NuryajI, and the governor of 
the fort Tukoji TIaibat. Between the two bastions there is a 
niche in the wall in the form of a pointed arch. The third or 
east side of the citadel is not protected by any wall, the rocky 
escarpment, which is here nearly perpendicular and of enormous 
depth, being a complete defence. From the northern end of the 
citadel a rocky path, no better than cattle-track, leads to the 
valley below. In fact the fort is nearly inaccessible on all sides. 
It seems to have been built at a time when siege artillery was 
unknown, for it would be easily commanded from the height on 
the north by any assailant possessing ordnance of any size. In 
February 1818 Surgad was taken, along with Avacitgad by Colonel 
Prother’s forceb Besides the building described above, there are 
several other small ruined houses. Local tradition ascribes the 
building of the fort to Sivaji. 

Tadganv (Sudhagad Peia; l^^35' N, 73“ 10' E, RS. Khopoli, 27 
m; p. 547) is a small village about 12 miles to the east of Pali, 
the hcad(|uartcr town. The village lies on the Sahyadris about 
2,600 feet above the sea level. The lights of Colnba (Bombay) 
can be seen from here when itiie sky is clear. The village is sur¬ 
rounded by forests which abound in wild boars, bhekars, etc., 
and a possibility of .seeing a tiger, though rare, is not ruled out. 
The village can be approached by a rough path which runs about 
12 miles from Pali. During monsoon communication becomes 
difficult. 

Talagad“ or Tala Fort (T. Maiigahv) is a fortified hill about 
400 feet over Tala towm and about 1.000 above the sea. It is the 
extreme eastern .summit of the Ucvaca Dongar or Bhura hills, 
which run cast and west along the southern bank of the Malatl 
creek. From the rest of these bilks it is nearly separated by a 
deep gorge on the west. Near its base the ascent on all sides is 
cti.sy, but after the first 100 or 200 feet the slope on the east, south, 
and north sides is steep and difficult. At the top of this steeper 
slope is a high wall or long narrow ridge of rock, the eastern half 
of which is about l.SO feet high and about .500 yards long. The 
western half is of about the same length but is not nearly so high. 

» Nairnc’s Konkan, 114; Pendhari and Maratha Wars, 208. 

2 Mr. E. H. Moscardi, C. S. 
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19. Only the eastern half of this rocky ridge and the part of the hill 
immediately below its easitern end are fortified. The hillsides 
are treeless and bare, but, along the north, east and south close 
to the bottom, is a richly wooded belt within which stands the 
little town of Tala. From Ghosala on the north-west, Tala fort 
is very conspicuous. From the east, whence only one end of the 
hill is visible, its size and height are less striking. The fortifica¬ 
tions include two parapet walls, which run along the northern and 
southern sides of the top of the eastern or highest half of the 
rocky ridge that forms the upper course of the mountain, ^ere 
is also a third parapet wall of similar construction which starts 
from the gate of the fortress near the north-east corner of the 
upper course of the mountain, and passes obliquely up its eastern 
and southern faces, until it reaches the inner gate, in the southern 
of the two walls at the top of ithe ridge, A fourth parapet wall 
forms about three sides of a square, starting from the base of the 
upper course near the north-east and enclosing the part of the 
eastern slope of the hill immediately under the third parapet. 
All of these fortifications are in a state of ruins. 

Finally, there is a small ruined redoubt commanding the 
ascent of the hill, built about half-way up at the north-east'corner. 
The way up the hill starts from the east side, and, after climbing 
the gently sloping and well-wooded ground within which Tala 
town is built. There are sixteen old cannon which are said to 
have belonged to the fort. One or two are of primitive work¬ 
manship, and hardly any of them is fit for use. There is a 
small mosque of some age but of no architectural interest. To this 
point there is a made path, but above it there Is only a narrow 
beaten track climbing a steep bare slope. 

The first object of interest in the ascent is the outwork or 
redoubt mentioned above. It is of very crude construction and 
seems to have been only a temporary work of defence. Behind 
it is a platform for a gun. From this point a flight of steps, 
very much out of repair, leads to the outer line of fortifications 
which encloses the eastern end of the fort. These steps run up 
the northern slope obliquely to the eastwaid, and outside of them 
there are two or three rudely constructed platforms for guns. 

The flight of steps reaches the outside fortifications at its 
north-eastern corner. It is rude but pretty solid, being formed of 
large unhewn stones piled irregularly one above the other, their 
crevices filled with mortar and small stones. It is provided with 
platforms for cannon. The entrance is guarded by two small 
ruined bastions. This wall formerly had a parapet about eight 
feet high, but all of it has fallen. The twenty-five remaining feet 
show that it was provided with loopholes for musketry, and with 
larger openings clo.se to the ground, through which small cannon 
might he fired. From this point the ascent is by steps cut in the 
northern face of the rocky ridge on which the main fort is built. 
These steps start from the north-east corner and first run to the 
west. Near the bottom of these steps, and, about twelve or 
fifteen feet above them, is a small cistern cut in the rock, and 
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beyond the cistern, on the outer or right side of the steps, is a 
solidly built semi-elliptical parapet or ’watch tower. The structure 
has been pulled down and lies uncared for at present. Its para¬ 
pet wall is about three feet thick, and it is provided with loop¬ 
holes which command a view of the country beneath. On a 
stone, lying on the ground near this, is a somewhat damaged 
rudely-cut figure of a tiger, like those at the gate of Ghosala, but 
smaller. A few yards beyond this the steps turn sharp round, 
and begin to climb the northern slope in an easterly direction 
From this point the outer or left side of the steps is defended by 
a parapet wall with small solidly built towers arranged at inter¬ 
vals. At tbe top of these steps was a gate of the fort, known as 
the Hanuman gate from an image of the God Maruti engraved 
on the rock outside. The gateway, which seems to have been, a 
small narrow arch, has fallen. A square hole is shown, deeply 
cut into the rock through which ran the bolt that fastened the 
gate. On the inside, within the gate, is a fine rock-cut cistern 
entered by a low doorway. The two knee-high ends of pillars 
standing opposite each other indicate existence of the gate here. 
This cisiTern is divided into three compartments and yields an 
abundant supply of good water. 

From a point near the gate starts the second line of fortifica¬ 
tions. It is very solidly built of rough-hewn stones made to fit 
one another. It consists of wall about feet thick, with a 
parapet about F/i feet thick, pierced with loopholes for musketry. 
The greater part of this wall and its parapet is entire. At the 
north-east and south-east corner of the hill are semicircular bastions 
each about eighteen feet across. The bastion at the north-east 
corner has a large round stone in the middle with a round hole 
pierced in it. It seems that this stone was the base of a wooden 
pillar that supported a thatched roof covering the bastion. From 
the south-east bastion this wall runs up the'southern face of the 
hill obliquely west, meeting the southern wall of the defences at 
the top of the fort near the inner gateway. Between the south¬ 
east bastion and the inner gateway is a plaftform for artillery, and 
another semicircular bastion. A flight of steps, running just with¬ 
in this wall, leads the visitor to the entrance of the line of forti¬ 
fications that encloses the top or the fort proper. The top of this 
ridge is from 300 to 400 yards long, never more than about thirty 
yards broad, and at the western end much narrower. Its de¬ 
fences consist of two walls along its’ northern and southern edges, 
similar in make and size to the north-east parapet wall, and hav¬ 
ing a tower or bastion at the eastern and western ends where 
they meet in a point. There is also a semicircular bastion in the 
southern wall. 
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Beginning with the eastern tower, which is at the end nearest 
the inner gate, under its parapet, is a room which was probably 
used as a guard-room. The holes remain in which the beams 
that supported its flat roof were fastened. There are arched 
alcoves, deeply cut in its wall, with small loopholes at the further 
or outer end, commanding a view of the surrounding country. 
Immediately to the west of this tower is a small mosque built of 
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Stone and mortar. It contains no feature of interest. In a line, 
about thirty paces west of the mosque, arc thrce rock-cut cisterns 
for rain-water, each about fifteen feet square; the water is deep 
but unfit for drinking. In the north wall is the entrance to a 
secret staircase that used to run inside the wall to the foot of the 
escarpment ; all but the first four or five feet of this staircase is 
choked with rubbish. 

About sixty yards further are the remains of the commandant’s 
OfficTe or kaceri, a well-built oblong structure. It seems to have 
been open in the east side where a broad flight of steps stretches 
in front of it from end to end. From the north end of the office, 
far to the wes(t, arc a number of rock-cut chambers, open at the 
top, said to have been used for storing grain. The rock all round 
is pierced with small circular holes said to have been the sockets 
or the pillars which upheld the roof of the granaries. Beyond 
tht'se are six other rock-cut cisterns, most of them without water 
and two almost filled with rubbish. There is a small temple 
nearly entire, but apparently not much frequented, as some of 
the villagers say that it belongs to Ratnakar Mahadev and others 
that it belongs to Bhavani. On the ground outside the temple 
is fragment of a lamp-pillar or dipmdl. To the west a roofless 
building nearly ruined is known as Laksml Kotin, the 
treasury or armoury. In appearance it closely resembles the 
treasure-house or store-house on Surgad. Here, as before remark¬ 
ed, the fort narrows to ten or twelve yards and presently ends in 
the western tower. The itower commands an interesting view. 
To the west are the hills of the Devaca range, with the Malatl 
creek running along their northern bases. About seven miles 
beyond the crcck is rthe fortress of Ghosaja with the Rohji hills 
in the background. South of the Devaca Dongar a land of low 
hills stretches to the Janjira frontier, a break in the hills opening 
a glimpse of Janjira harbour. Eastwards the view has no special 
interest. The low (tame hills of Mangahv look almost level, hut, 
in the distance, about twenty miles oft, are the magnificient peaks 
and precipices of the Sahyadris, with the clearly marked forts of 
Visramgad or Kurdu and Mangad. 

In 1648 Talagad was taken by SLvajI from Bijapur’. In 1659 
the Sidi laid siege to it; but immediately after, on hearing of 
the death of Afzal Khan and the destruction of the Bijapur army, 
he hastily retired'. In 1735 Tajagad was reduced by Bajirav 
Pesva, and in the treaty made with the Sidi in the same' year, the 
fort was ceded to the Marathasl In 1818 it was taken by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Brother. While encamped at Indapur (17ih April 
I SI 8) six miles cast of Tala, Ideutenant-Colonel Prothcr heard 
that to defend the approaches to Tala, three stockades had been 
built abouit a mile and a half west of Indapur. Colonel Prother 
immediately detached the light company of the 18th Regiment, 
the flank companies of the 1st Battalion of the Suh Regiment 
under Captain Rose, and the whole of the Auxiliary Horse under 

1 Grant DufT’s Marathas, Vol. I, |) |. 

2 Grant Duff, Vol. I, I38. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 388-89. 
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Brigade-Major Moore. The three stockades were on a range of CHAPTER 19. 
hills, in shape somewhat like a half-crescent, the right and left pii^«8' 
stockades being at the two flanks and the main stockad* in the Talacad, 
centre. Captain Rose divided his detachment into three parts, 
one under Captain Hutchinson and Lieutenant Crossby ; another 
under Lieutenant Bellasis and Lieutenant Dowdall; the third under 
Captain Rose's personal command with Lieutenant Phelan. The 
detachment of Poona Auxiliary Horse supported the infantry. 

The enemy, numbering about 500, under the command of the 
Subhedar of Tala, were armed with rocket batteries and two 
small guns. The attack on the flank stockades began nearly at 
the same .time, under a heavy fire of rockets and musketry, and 
both were carried by Captain Hutchinson and Lieutenant Bella¬ 
sis, the enemy immediately abandoning the post. Seeing the 
enemy retire, Captain Rose, who had maintained the centre to 
support the parties, pushed on and carried the main stockade, 
capturing two guns. The Poona Auxiliary Horse, when they 
saw the enemy in retreat, struggled up the hill, and finding a road, 
overtook a party of the fugitives, killed many of them, and took 
several prisoners, including the Suhhedarh From the way in 
which the approach had been defended, an obstinate resistance 
was expected at Taja fort. But on the evening of the 17th a 
villager came into the British camp and reported that the fort 
was abandoned. Early on the following morning, Colonel Prother 
taking whh him the party that had carried the stockades, advanc¬ 
ed on Tala, and found that the villager’s report was true. A 
small party of about forty rank and file with twenty Auxiliary 
Horses were then detached under the command of Lieutenants 
Bellasis and Decluzeau to gain possession of the neighbouring 
fort of Ghosala which also, the villager had said, was evacuated. 

On the small British party approaching the fort, the enemy 
opened on them a well directed fire which was kept up until the 
party was close under the walls. Soon after this the garrison 
abandoned the fort and the detachment took possession of it-. 

Tala (T. Mangahv ; p. 3,807, RS, Mumbra, 85 m), eleven miles Tala. 
north-west of Mangahv, is a market town. It can be reached by 
the Janjira creek which run.s to Malati, about three miles north 
of Tala, or, by land, by a motorable road from Roha, which is 
about 'twelve miles to the north. The road runs from Indapur, 
a village on the main Bombay-Kohkan-Goa road nine and a half 
miles east of Tajal Tala appears to have been a place of import¬ 
ance before the rime of the Musalmims as some remains were 
found in the past of an early Hindu or HemadpantI temple, some 
of the stones of which have been built into a Musahnan shrine and 
others into a well-maintained mosque near a pond in the Pusati 
quarters of the town. A few HemadpantI stones in the fort seem 
to show that the fort also contained a small building in that 
style. There are five ponds in Tala of which the Pusati pond in 
the Pusati quarter of the town though old of all of them is still 
in use. 

* Bombay Courier, 25th April 1818: Pendhari and Maratha Wars, 264. 

* Bombay Courier, 2nd May 1818. See Ghosajgad Fort. 

3 Mr. H. Kennedy. 
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Another pond, which was built in 1834 under the orders of the 
Collector of Thrma, is known as ]ari Jivan Sdheb's or Mr. George 
Gibern^’s pond. In the middle of the village, set in a rock, is an 
inscribed slab, 5' 6" high by T 6" broad. It is known as Dhvajdcd 
dagad or the banner-stone. The inscription is worn and not 
legible\ 

Tala is a small business centre where people from surrounding 
villages come to buy necessaries of life. 

Tamhane {Mangahv T.; RS. Mumhra, 94 ; p. 187) village lies 
north of Goregahv occupying a tableland and is generally identi¬ 
fied with the family of the Gujars of the Maratha race. It is the 
birth-place of Prataprav Gujar who was Sivaji's Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Thai (T. Alibag; 18°35' N, 72^55' E, p. 3,768; RS. Bombay, 
22 m.) among palm groves, on the sea-shore, three miles north of 
Alibag, is a straggling village stretching three miles from north 
to soiiith. There are more KolT fishermen here than in most of the 
Alibag coastal villages. It is also a great fishing centre. The 
Thai landing-place, like the landing-place at Alibag, is very difficult, 
of approach. The cx'eek dries at low tide and is not passable to 
vessels of more than six tons (25 khandis). On the shore to the 
north-west of Thai, about a mile east of the island of Underi, is the 
small ruined fort of Khubladha or the Great Fight. Khubladha 
fort consists of a square vvall about twelve feet broad with comer 
towers. The enclosed space (10(/ x94') is about three feet below 
the level of the present walls, and six feet below the level of the 
towers. The space inside is kept smooth and is divided into 
squares for drying fish. Most of the outer part of the enclosure 
is covered with stakes, connected by rice-straw ropes, on which fish 
and nets are hung. The walls are of massive undressed stones 
laid' with considerable skill without mortar. About a mile to the 
west lies the low fortified island of Underi and, about a mile and a 
quarter further, the higher better wooded island of Khandcri with 
its southern point crowned by a light-house. From the shore, 
except in a few place.s, the Underi fortifications stand out against 
the sea and sky. 

In 1740, Tlial along with Alibag and Siigargad was taken by 
Samiihajl from his half-brother ManajT Angre, and it was pro¬ 
bably from Khubladha fort that Daulatkhan fired on Underi in 
Tire war with Sidi Kasim in 1680x 

Tol village (Mangaiiv T.; 18;’05' N, 73“ 15' E ; RS. Mumhra, 99; 
p. 320) was granted by the Sidis in inam to Brahmendra Svami 
in order to meet the expenditure towards the maintenance of the 
slirine of Parasuram. Since long the inam has been abolished. 
An hereditary viceregent by name Patankar is still living and looks 
after the temple. Being situated on the creek between Dasgahv 
and Goregaiiv, Tol is a port of minor importance. 

T Mr. W, F. .Sinclair, C. S. 

2 Grant Duff’s Maraths, Vol. T, 41). See below, Underi. 
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Tudil (Mahad T. ; IBW N, 73°20' E ; RS. Mumbra, 91 ; p. 164) 
13 in proximity to Dasgdnv. It is said that a Muslim named 
Faqi saved Kanhoji Ahgre’s life, w^hen the enemy was in hot 
pursuit, by making him sleep on the bedstead of his parturient 
daughter. In acknowledgment of this act of kindness the Faqi 
family was given a ‘Sanad’ by Kanhoji Ahgre. 

Tuhgi Fort’ (Taluka Karjat), in the Karjat village of Khandas, 
twelve miles east of Neral station, stands on the top of a peculiar 
conical hill 2,019 feet high. It can be seen from the railway line 
near Neral, jutting out of the plain below the cliff of Bhlma^ankar, 
The Bhimasahkar pass runs up the side of Tuhgi hill for 1,200 
or 1,500 ft. The cast of the hill consists of large masses of trap 
rock, and forms the fort which would not deserve the name but 
for its natural strength*. There is a small redoubt cut in the 
rock which ds known as the Kaldvantinlcd Mahal. 

Uddhar (Sudhagad neta ; 18'’45' N, 73° 10' E; RS. Khopoli, 28 
m; p. 1,447) is a small village five miles to the north of Pall, the 
headquarter town. A cart-road joins the village with Pall during 
the fair season but during the monsoon, communication is very 
difficult. Near Uddhar on a hill is the Ramesvar tenmie and a 
*kund’ said to have been built about 300 years ago. Every year 
a fair is held on the Mahasivratrl day (Magh vad. 13) which is 
attended by about four to five thousand people. 

Umbare {Khalapur p., 18°40' N, 73° 15' E; RS. Khopoli, gm.; 
p. 434) the village is a sort of a threshold (Umhara) on the Khan- 
dala road and hence came to be called as Umbare. Nearby is the 
Umbar pass where during the Moghai invasion under Sayasta 
Khan, Raibagin had made her submission to SivajI by making a 
flag of her “Coli”. Around the village there is dense growth of 
forests. 

Umrath (Poladpur p. ; 17°20' N. 73°15' E; RS. Mumbra, 111 ; 
p. 416) has the Samadhis of Tanaji Malusare and Sclar Mama 
who fought a grim battle for the capture of the fort of Kondhana 
with Udaybhan the Rajput commander of the Moghals. The 
death anniversary of Tanaji is celebrated by the people of the 
/illage. A narrow path from here leads to the Kahgori fort. 

Underr (T. Alibag, 18°40' N, 72°50' E) is a small island near 
the entrance of Bombay harbour, due south of the Prongs light¬ 
house, 1,200 yards from the mainland and opposite the village of 
Thai. This and the island of Khanderl or Kenery, which is dis¬ 
tant about a mile and a quarter to the south-west, forms one of 
the land-marks for vessels entering Bombay harbour. Underl is 
smaller and lower than Khanderl and is nearly circular. Except 
for a small cove in the north-cast side where boats lie, it is sur¬ 
rounded by rocks. 

T-—- -■ ■ ■ — - — I " - - - ■ ^ ‘ — — - ~ ■■ ■ — I , ^ ^ 

* It was one of the forts captured by Malik Ahmad—Ahmadnagarchi Niaam- 
shahi, Kunte, p. 8. 

* Mr. W. B. Mulock.C. S. 

* Underi is sometimes written Hundry, Ondro, Hunarey and Henery, as 
!4handeri is written Kundra, Cundry, Cunarey and Kenery or Kcnary. 
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Undeki. 


The earliest known mention of Under! is by Fryer in 1674, who 
calls it Hunarey and misplaces it putting it to the west of 
Cunarey'. The island was fortified by Sidi Kahim in 1680, and 
remained in his hands till the close of the seventeenth century. 
After working with the English for some time in blockading 
Khanderl, where Daulatkhan, ^ivaji's admiral, had lately est¬ 
ablished himself, Sidi Kasim suddenly took possession of Under! 
in January 1680, and began to fortify it-. Two engagements 
followed between the Sidi and ihe Marathas. In the second fight 
Daulatkhan brought guns to a rising ground on the mainland 
opposite Under!, probably Khfibladha, against which they fired, 
and were answered by the Sidi’s ships as well as by the guns on 
the island. This cannonade lasted for several days. After about 
a fortnight, Daulatkhan again came out with his whole fleet and 
engaged the Sidi for four hours, until be bad lost four grabs and 
four smaller vessels with 500 men killed and wounded, besides 
prisoners. 'Fhe Sidi lost no vessels and had only ten men killed. 
The Maratha vessels were no damaged that they had to be taken 
to Rajapur in Ratnagin" to refit'. Meantime the Sidi had made 
Under! the base of his operations, and was ravaging the coast, 
seizing Maratha merchantmen. On the 1st of August 1680 
Sambhaji, who had succeeded Sivaj! (April 1680), taking advan¬ 
tage of a dark night, landed 200 men at Under!. They got with¬ 
in the works before they were discovered ; but the Sidi's men 
attacked them and either look or killed the greater number. The 
Sidi brought eighty heads to Mazgahv, and was preparing to fix 
them along the shore on poles, when he was stopped by the 
Counci If 

For nearly three quartcr.s of a century, a period during which 
its sister fort Khanderl changed hands more than once, almost 
nothing is recorded of Under!. I'he only mention is that after 
the death of ManajI Ahgre in 1759, the Sidi invaded Kolaba, and 
that Raghuji Ahgre, with the help of the Pesva, attacked Under!, 
took it after a severe struggle, and presented it to the Pc^va in 
return for the help his troops had given. In 1761, Raghunathrav 
Pesva granted Under! to the English; but the transfer never took 
place*. In 1791, Under! is de.scribed as surrounded by a bad wall, 
very irregularly divided by palm-thatched towers, without em¬ 
brasures or well-mounted guns. The island was covered with 
houses. It belonged to the Pc.sva, but was held by Raghuj! Ahgre. 
There were frequent disputes between the commandants of the 
islands of Under! and Khandcr! concerning the plunder taken by 
their boats. Raghuji made free with any vessel he could manage, 


* Nevr Account, 6K 

* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 87. 

3 Low's Indian Navy, 1. 68. 

4 Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 69. 

5 Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 21. The text of the article regarding Under: in the 
1761 treaty runs : The restoration of Undcri fort, and the country appertaining 
thereto, is submitted to Madhavrav Pesva’s generosity, in full expectation that he 
will deliver them likewise, or a.ssign over in lieu thereof, such lands belonging to him 
as will prove us equivalent thereto. 
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except the English whom he feared and with whom he behaved 
civilly. At that time he had one ship, one snow, three ketches, 
and a number of armed gallivats. The topsail vessels mounted 
from ten to fourteen carriage guns and the gallivats carried from 
eighty to a hundred men, armed with lances, bows and arrows, 
whose business was boarding^ Under! fort was used by the 
Afigres as a state prison, A hidden flight of steps led under¬ 
ground to a strong door, which gave entrance to a room seven 
feet high and twelve feet wide, a loathsome dungeon swarming 
with vermin. About 1836, on suspicion of being concerned in a 
gang robbery, fifteen persons were confined in this hole. In four 
months, for want of light, air and water thirteen of the fifteen 
died raving mad. In 1840 Under! lapsed to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and, till 1858, when the survey settlement was introduced, 
it continued to be the head of a sub-division of 130 villages. 

Unhera (Sudhagad peta; 18*30^ N, 73“ lO' E) is a small 

hamlet a mile away from Pali. It is known for its hot springs. 
The temperature of the water is 41.5° C. A motorable road con¬ 
nects the place with Pall. A number of people in Kolaba and 
other adjoining districts come to bathe in the springs as the 
spring water is known to possess medicinal value in curing skin 
diseases- and rheumatic complaints. For the convenience of the 
visitors there is a Zilla Parishad dfiarmaiald and private quarters 
can be had on rent. 

Uran (Uran peta; 18°''60 N, 12^55' E; p. 8,672, RS. Bombay, 7 
m.) a municipal town in the south-east of Karanja or Uran island 
and the headquarters of Uran peta lies about eight miles 
south-east of Bombay and ten south-west of Panvel. 

The population of the town according to the census of 1951 was 
8,672. Of this, the agricultural classes number 784 and the non- 
agricultural 7,888. Of the latter, 2,645 persons were engaged in 
production other than cultivation; 1,509 in commerce; 640 in 
transport and 3,094 in other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Uran is a municipal town with an area of .8 square miles 
where municipality was established in the year 1867. The total 
number of municipal councillors is 15; two seats being reserved 
for women. There are three municipal committees, viz., (i) the 
managing committee, (ii) the dispensary committee, and (iii) the 
school committee. These committees look after the municipal work 
in the respective fields. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1959-60 excluding 
the extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,11,997; the 
rates and taxes laeing Rs. 63,413 ; revenue, derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxes Rs. 9,783 ; grants ^nd con¬ 
tributions Rs. 34,032 ; and miscellaneous Rs. 4,769. The expen¬ 
diture for the same year amounted to Rs. 96,191 ; general 

> Lieutenant MacLuer’a description of the Coast of India in Moore’s Opera¬ 
tions, 8, 9. The galUvat was a row boat; the ketch a square rigged vessel with a 
large and a srnall mast: and the snow was much like a brig except that in the snow 
the' boom mainsail was hooped to a trysail mast close to the main mast. Details are 
given in Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, 343 note 1, 724 note 3. 
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CHAPTER 19, administration and collection charges being Rs, 23,410; public 
PlaMs safety Rs. 8,298; public instruction Rs. 12,556; contribution 
UftAN. Rs- 1,318 and miscellaneous Rs, 5,448. 

Municipality. 

The town is supplied with piped water from the municipal 
water works, viz., the Aziz Water Works built in 1941 at a cost 
of about Rs. 60,000. The cost was met with from the amount 
received by way of private donations. The storm water and the 
Waste water in the town is carried away through surface drains. 

The primary schools in the town are run by the Zilla Parishad. 
the municipality paying its annual contribution based on 
the rental value. The General Education Society runs a high 
school at Uran to which the municipality pays an annual grant 
of Rs. 250. The Gopalkrsna Granthalaya, Uran, which is re¬ 
cognised as a peta granthalaya receives an annual grant of 
Rs. 100 from the municipality. The Desouza Charitable Dispen¬ 
sary at Uran is a Government-aided dispensary. In 1948 the 
town was visited by plague when the municipality sj)ent nearly 
Rs. 7,000 to fight the epidemic. 

The total road length within the municipal limits is seven miles 
six furlongs, of which seven miles four furlongs are metalled and 
two furlongs concrete. 

There are two cremation places for Hindus managed by the 
municipality and the burial grounds for Muslims and Christians 
are managed privately. 

Uran has a large customs-house and a liquor shed now occu¬ 
pied by the Marine department at Mora, the chief port, three 
miles to the north. Uran has a dispensary, a meat market, a 
church, about ten temples, and a mosque. The Pascoa De Souza 
charitable dispensary was, in 1859, endowed by Mr. De Souza 
with Rs. 11,000, a house and furniture. Government providing 
the establishment, and the municipality giving a yearly contri¬ 
bution Rs. 125. It is in charge of the Medical Officer of the 
Municipality. There is a private maternity home. 

The meat market is a corrugated iron building, raised in 1872-73 
at a cost of Rs. 2,200. Near the market is the Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Purification, of which details have been 
given under Uran island. The Hindu temples are,. Sahgamesvar 
Mahadev’s, built of stone by the famous Sarsubhedar Ramaji 
Mahadev (1760-1772), two temples of Vithoba, and temples of 
Vyahkate^ and BalajI, three temples of Maruti, Ganapati, 
Laksminarayan, and of Dronagiri and Sitaladevi. The mosque, 
known as the Jama Masjid, was built in 1750 by Musalmans of 
Uran, and enjoys a . yearly Government allowance. The large pond 
was dug and surrounded by stone walls at the private expense of 
Manuel De Souza, who was Mamlatdar of Salsette about 1830. 
While digging the pond an inscribed stone was found. It was 
built into the wall, and, from the belief that all old land grant 
stones were by Bhim Raja, has given it the name of the Ehimala 
pond. 
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Histoi’kally Uran conies into the picture when tlic English 
under Colonel Kecring resolved to support Raghoba capture the 
place towards the end of 1774'. 

On the site of the modern town of Uran there was formerly a 
fort, said to have been built by the Portuguese. The remains of 
four corners of the fort are still visible, and there are traces of the 
old wall which joined the towersh The wall was fourteen feet 
wide, and is said to have been fifteen or tvventy feet high. The 
northern and southern walls were 300 yards long, and the eastern 
and western 200 yards. The fort walls are said to have been 
broken down by Mr. Ue Souza, and the materials used in build¬ 
ing the Bhimla pond. 

Of the more recent buildings at Uvari, tlie important are the 
municipal building and the fish market. Uran has a table-salt 
factory known as tlie ‘Solar-Table Salt'. Another tvig manufactur¬ 
ing concern, the “Grindwell Abrasives Ltd.” the only one of its 
kind in India is situated at Mora'. 

Bhiwandkonlla Garden .—The garden i.s situated near Bhlmalfi 
water reservoir. The trustees of the estates of K, B. H. M. 
Bhiwandiwalla look after the maintenance anti management of the 
garden. The cost of maintenance and management which 
amount.s to Rs. 2.5,000 is taken as a loan from the Bhiwandiwalla 
trust. The garden is divided into three sections, for the conveni¬ 
ence of maintenance: (1) UranvadI—6 acres and 2 gunthas. 
(2) Navabhat—7 acres and 24 gunthas. (3) Kolhapur-Ambevadi— 
the largest part covers an area of nearly 20 acres. The garden 
contains more than a thousand mango trees, hundreds of areca- 
nut, cocoanut and papai trees and a few ornamental plants, trees 
and creepers. 

The garden is open to the public from 6-30 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. 
throughout the year. The K. B. H. M. Bhiwandiwalla trust main¬ 
tains one bungalow which can be reserved by the public with 
previous intimation to the authorities of the trust. The garden is 
a popular holiday resort. One shade admeasuring 70' x 40' with 
marble flooring and fitted with electric lights and fans is also main¬ 
tained for holiday-makers. 

Vakrul (T. Pen, p. 1,589, Rs. Khopoli, 21 m. NE). Inam 
village historically belonging to Sardar Rastes. It is on the old 
road from Kalyan to Bijapur. Vakesvar temple (of Siva) is close 
by. There ai e caves near V^akrul on the road to KharabavadT. 

Varandoli (T. Maluld 18°10' N, 73°20' E. RS. Mumbra, 105; 
p 446). At the foot of the fort of Rfiyagad is situated the village 
Varandoli. Most of the statesmen stationed at Rayagad had their 
families in this village in times of Sivliji. The old road to Raya¬ 
gad passes throtigh it. Desmukhs belonging to the Prahhu faxiiily 
arc well-known here. 

iGrant Duff: Marathas, Vol. II, 27. 

®The four ruined towers were near the mahalkari’soffice, among the fisher¬ 
men’s huts near the Pan vel road, nearthe old ruined Portuguese Church of St. Francis 
on the Panvel road, and close to the markets, 

A-io 6 i— 62 -A 
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Varsai (T. Pen, p. 1,018, RS, Khopoli 30 m. NE). It was in 
the valley near this village that Sivaji .suddenly surprised in 1648 
a Bijfipur Sardfir Maulana Ahmad carrying Kalyan treasiiire. 
The birth place of the famous Gandhian Saint Vinobii Bhave i.s 
very near. 

Varsai is considered to be a land of scholars because eminent 
persons like V. K. Rajwa<lc, Chintatnanrao Vaidya, Dadasaheb 
Kctkar and Shri Karve, the latter of whom was the family priest 
of the Pesvas were born here. The thread ceremony of Pesva 
Bfdaji Visvanath was performed Itere and he. had offered 21 gold 
Durvas () to the Ganapati of Vaidyas. There is a shrine of 
Vaijnath in the village. It was originally at the base of the 
Sahkasi forf near Badruddin Dargah. 

VaSi (T. Pen, p. 1,669, RS. Mumhra, 39 m. N). The place is 
known for its temple of Mahesvari Goddess. In historical times 
Suryarav Despande, a Nizamshahl Sardar, died in a battle at this 
place where a Sahkar temple was subsequently erected in his 
memory. 

Venganv village (T. Karjat, p. 1.221, RS. Karjat, 3 m,), about 
three miles east of Karjat, was the birth place of Nana Saheb, the 
adopted son of Bajuav Pesva (11). who was one of the leaders of 
the 1857 struggle against the British. A fair is held in Navardtra 
(Asvin Stid. 1 to 10) at the temple of Mahiilaksmi. 

Viaalgad (Khrdiipur peta). In the village of Nadal, south of 
Prahal fort and three miles noiTb of Cauk stands Vikd hill, called 
Jinkhod by the people and known as Saddle Hill to European 
residents of Mathcran. There are no walls to the so-called fort, 
but there are six rock-cut cisterns and tour caves, in one of which 
is the image of Visal I9evi. 

Vi^ramgad’ (T. Mangahv) or the Fort of Ease at the head of the 
Dev pass, also called Kurdu from a neighbouring temple of the 
goddess Kurdava, stands on a detached spur of the Sahyadris. 
about 2.000 feet above the sea and thirteen miles north east of 
Mangaiiv. Kurdu was the place from where hailed Yesaji Kank, 
the Maratha nobleman of Sivaji. Kank was in charge of both 
the fort and the place. The best way to the fort is by a cart-track 
from Jiui village eight miles north-cast of Nizampur. The area of 
the fort is very small not more tlian seventy feet long by thirty- 
eight broad. The works are ruined. On the ea.st is a dilapidated 
rectangular parapet wall twenty four feet high. The other three 
sides are better defended by nature, and their walls arc about ten 
feet high, Like most Kolaba forts it had but one gate ; on the 
south-w'est five feet wide. Over the eastern ha.stion, which has 
walls ten feet thick, prisoners are said to have been thrown. Inside 
the fort are three rock-cut cisterns with pure and unfailing water. 
Other large hollows cut in the rock are believed to have been used 
as granaries. There is a foui-cornered room on the southern 
corner of the fort, now inaccessible. It is about 100 feet higher 

E. H. Moscardi, C. b., Mr. H. Kennedy, and local information. 
A- 2061 — 63 -B 
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than the rest ol the fort, and was formerly used by a Hindu ascetic. 
The fort is said to have been built by Sivajl. It appears to have 
been occupied by troops during the time of the Maratha supremacy 
to the end of the Pe.sva's rule and perhaps some years later. 
During the Maratha war of 1818, Visramgad fort, then garrisoned 
by a commandant and forty men, was taken by surprise by a 
detachment of the 9th Regiment under Captain Sopitt, on their 
return from Poona by the Dev pass. Large tjiiantkies of grain 
were found in the fort’. 

Walan Kund (T. Mahad) famous for its sacred fi.sh, is a pool in 
the Kal river, in a gorge below the village of Dapoli, about twelve 
miles north-east of Mahad. The pool, which i.s about 100 yards 
long by thirty feet broad, is believed to be unfathomable. Accord 
ing to the local story the tape that formed the bottom of seven 
cots, that i.s a length of about 1,000 feet, has failed to reach the. 
bottom. The pool is sacred to the goddess Wardhani, who is held 
in special veneration by a group of seven villages, Paneh, Diipoll, 
Piinderl, Walankund, Mangaiiv, Devgad and Vagholi. The pool 
is full of fish, chiefly kadas, kolas, and shindas. Some of the 
shindas are of great size, five or six feet long, but they seldom 
show themselves. The other fish arc tame and are regularly fed. 
A handful of rice brings them to the surface in thousantls, some 
of them as much as four or five pounds in weight. The people 
believe that the fish cannot be destroyed. They tell a story that 
over a hundred years ago a European gentleman tried to hook, 
shoot, or net the fish. He stayed for two or three days but caught 
nothing and then went to Tala fort where he was overtaken with 
sickness and died. 

The Whale Reef (Srivardhan Peta) lies nearly lyi miles west by 
south of Rajpuri point and 3^ miles south-west by west of the 
island fort of Jafijira, from which it is visible just clear of Rajpuri 
point. It is a breaking patch of rocks, partly dry at low water, 
having four fathoms between it and the main and 4^^ fathoms 
one mile to seaward. It is nearly half a mile long shelving 
gradually at the south end and is 2(X) yards broad, with a channel 
of four fathoms inside. A large ship ought not to approach this 
danger nearer than eight or nine fathoms in the night, for the 
rise of the spring tide.s is twelve feet and it flows to eleven hours at 
full-moon and on the changes of the moon. Midway between the 
Kansa fort and the Whale Reef there is a depth of V/> fathoms 
mud at lowest tide, and. after half flood, a ves.sel can boldly run 
in and anchor half a mile to the south of Jahjira in four fathoms”. 
A light-house is constructed on the reef to warn the approaching 
ships of the danger. 

’Bombay Courier, 6th June 1618. 

sTaytor’s Sailing Directory, 386. 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 

ABBREVIATIONS USED 

The names of towns and villages are arranged in alphabetical order for tho 
whole of the district. 


Column (I). —'I'he narne.i are given both iii English and Deonagari. The English spelling is marked 
diacriticallv as under ; — 


3-3rr; Ll; ; r-:^ ; ; ch-^ ; t-r ; th-s ; 

n-^T ; h-3- ; n-o^r ) ; s-tT , ; s-Tj ; ; 6 -^ 

Abbreviations indicating Talukas— 


th-5 : d-^ ; dh-f ; 


Alg—Alibag. Mrd - Murud. 

Krt—Karjat. Pnl—Panvel. 

Kir -Khalapur. Pii Pen. 

Mhd Mahad. Pld- Poladpur. 

Mgn—.Mangaon. Rh—Roha. 

Msl—Mhasla. Svn—Shriwardhan. 

Urn—Uran. Sgd—Sudhagad. 

Column (2).—“(«) Direction ; (i>) Travelling distance of the village from the taluka Headquarters. 
Abbrevirtions used showing direction from taluka Headquarters •• 

E—East. ME- North-East. 

W—West. SE-—South-E.ast. 

N—North. NW—North-West. 

S—South. SW —South-West. 

HQ-He.adqui’.rters. 

Column (3). —(n) Area (.Sq. miles) ; {b) Total population ; (t) Number of households; (d) Total 
number of Agricultural population. 

Column (4). —(rt) Post oUlcc ; (6' Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).— (a) Railw.ay station ; (6) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).—(n) Weekly b.azar ; (A) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 
^Column (7). —(a) Nearest motor stand ; (A) Its distance from the village. 

Column (8). -Drinking-water facilities available in the village -- 

br —brook. pl—pipe-line, 

cl—canal. spr—spring, 

n—nalta. str—stre.am. 

o—.scarcity of water. t-- tank. 


p —pond, 
rst—reservoir. 


W—big well, 
w—small well. 


Column (9). —Miscellaneous information about school,panebayat, co-operative society, temple, math 
mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscription :— ’ 

SI—school. tr-dg—Training College. (c) —credit. (mis)—miscellaneous. 

(h)-high. mun—municipality. (fmg)—fanning. (mp)—multipurpose. 

(m)—middle. pyt panchayat. (i)—industrial. (sp)—sale and purchase. 

(pr)—primary. Cs.—co-operative society. (con)—consumers. (wvg)- weaving. 


mun —municipality, 
pyt panchayat. 

Cs.—co-operative society, 


(mis) —miscellaneous, 
(mp)—multipurpose, 
(sp)—sale and purchase, 
(wvg)- weaving. 

Fr—fair. 


Months according to Hindu Calendar— 

Ct—Chaitro ; Vsk—Vaisaklia ; Jt- Jaishtha ; Asd—Ashadha 


Srn —Shravana ; 


Bdp -Bhadrapada ; .An—Ashvina ;Kt —Kurtika ;Mrg—Margashirsha ;Ps— Pausha ; 
Mg—Magh ; Phg—Plialguna ; Sud -Shudha (First fortnight of the month); 
Vad —Vadya (Second fortnight of the month). 


tl—temple, 
m—math, 
mq—mosque, 
dg —dargah. 
dh—dharamshala. 


gym gymnasium, 
ch—chavadi. 
lib—library, 
dp —dispensary. 
Cell—Church, 
ins—inscription. 


N.fi. —Figures for Distance in columns (2), (4), (5), ( 6 ) and (7) stand for miles and furlongs. 
• Column (7) gives the nearest motor stand, nearest port and their distance. 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; 
Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance 

(4) 


I 

Acaloli—Mhd;—, . 


4-0 

14 

592; 129; 

576 

Mahad; 

30 

2 

Ada<^—Mrd;— 

N; 

6-4 

1-7; 280; 73; 

240 

Nandgaon; 

20 

3 

Adaganv—Svn;—3ir^JTr^ .. 

NW; 

18 0 

18 

1042: 240; 

772 

Borli Pan- 

50 









chatan; 


4 

Adaghar—Mgn;—STlTsTT 

NW; 

30 

0 4; 159; 29; 

153 

Mangaon; 

20 

5 

Adai—Pnl;—31R:f 

NE; 

20 

1-2; 761; 159; 

632 

Panvel; 

10 

6 

Adanale—Mgn;— 

NW; 

15 0 

14 

299 

59; 

297 

Tala; 

5 0 

7 

Adavale Bk.—Pld;—SITS'RS 

E; 

11 0 

0 3 

505 

102 ; 

502 

Birwadi; 

no 

8 

Adavale Kh.—Pld;—3irirr^3 

E; 

II 0 

13 

296 

60; 

296 

Birwadi; 

no 











9 

Ade—Mhd;— 


80 

0 8 

289 

56; 

269 

Dasgaon; 

50 

10 

Adharije—Pn;—31 T^T'if 

SE; 

50 

2'5 

129 

32; 

129 

Pen; 

5 0 

II 

Adhi—Mhd;—31T^ 

W; 

60 

24 

403 

82; 

371 

Dasgaon; 

60 

12 

Adi Bhataci—Msl;—3lT^^r^ 

N; 

120 

0-3 

, , 



DESERTED 


13 

Adimahad Khadi—Msl;—31T^ 

S; 

150 

21 

524 

120 ; 

460 

Mhasla; 

14-0 








• 



14 

Adiste—Mhd;— 

SW; 

70 

1-8; 519; 123; 

513 

Tudil; 

50 

15 

Adi Thakur — Msl; — 31T^ 

W; 

12-4 

11 

80 

13; 

61 

Borli Pan- 

4-4 


3rfT, 







chatan; 


16 

Adivali—Krt;— 

S; 

3-2 

0-3; 65; 11; 

65 

Karjat; 

40 

17 

Adivali—Pnl;— 

N; 

90 

0-7; 134; 33; 

102 

Panvel; 

80 

18 

Adosi—Kir;—3lTTf^ 

S; 

120 

3-0 

268 

43; 

220 

Khplapur; 

10-0 

19 

Adulaae—Sgd;— 


4-0 

3-5 

734 

140; 

714 

Nadsur; 

60 

20 

Agarada^ide—Mrd;—31 FT'?:?rt 

S; 

5 0 

10 

592 

112 ; 

431 

Rajpuri; 

30 

21 

Agarakot—Alg;—31TTrT^1? ■, 

SW; 

11 0 

0 -i 

248 

45; 

155 

Revdanda; 

0-4 

22 

Agarasure—Alg;—3iTir7:g^ .. 

N; 

70 

M 

871 

173; 

815 

Awas; 

20 

23 

Agaravada—Msl;—SHTT'C^rsf.. 

N; 

3 0 

10 

286 

51; 

254 

Mhasla; 

40 

24 

Aghai—Pn;—3,TWf 

E; 

14 0 

4-2 

161 

28; 

147 



25 

Ainaghar—Rh;—TTn=rT 

N; 

100 

0-5 

109 

23; 

106 

Nagothana; 

60 

26 

Aihavahal—Rh;— 

E; 

120 

1-5 

202 

53; 

197 

Kolad; 

5-0 

27 

Ajivall—Pnl;—3,'rF^5r^ 

E; 

40 

0-6 

271 

47; 

248 

Panvel; 

60 

28 

Ajivali—Kir;—Sri'i'f^ST^ 

SE; 

10 0 

1-0 

74 

13; 

68 

Wawoshi; 

1-0 

29 

Ajo^i—Kir;—3i'f5fl5f|- 

S; 

4-0 

02 

61 

19; 

45 

Khopoli; 

2-0 

30 

Akale—Mhd;— 

E; 

50 

08 

293 

62; 

257 

Birwadi; 

2 0 

31 

Aksi—Alg;—3ir^ 

S; 

3-4 

1 - 1 . 

1743 

328; 

386 

Nagaon; 

20 

















K.OLABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day- 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 



(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

98 0 

Mahad; 

3 0; Daily 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 






Majgaon; 

20 

W.;t 

SI (pr;; 3 tl. 



Borli Panchatan; 5'0 


Nandgaon; 

2-0 

W.; 

SI (pr); 4 tl; dg. 

Mumbra; 

83-0 

Mangaon; 

2 0; 

Thr. 

Mangaon; 

3 0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

14 0 

Panvel; 

10 ; 


Panvel; 

2 0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr); Gavdevi Fr Ct Sud 









6 ; 6 tl; M; dg. 

Mumbra; 

99 0 

Tala 

50 


Stage; 

0-4 

W.;w. 

•SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

1090 

Poladpur; 

9 0; 

Fri. 

Kapde Bk.; 

70 

W.;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

1090 

Polacipur; 

90; 

Fri. 

Kapde Bk; 

9 0 

rv.;w. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Mumbra; 

1020 

Dasgaon; 

50; 

Sat. 



w.;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

« « 


. . 

. . 


Kamorle; 

10 

W.;w. 

3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

1040 

Mahad; 

6 0; Daily 

Nate; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr): t|. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

14'4; 

Wed. 

Dasgaon; 

200 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr); Pir Ur Mg Vad 5; 









Hanuman Fr. Ct. Sud i 5; 
2 tl; mq; dg. 

Mumbra; 

1000 

Dasgaon; 

50; 

Sat. 

Dasgaon; 

40 

w.;rsr 

SI (pr): tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

5'4: 

Wed. 

Borli Pan- 

4-4 

W.;n, 

tl. 






chatan; 




Karjat; 

40 

Karjat; 

40; 

Tue. 



rv.;W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

80 

Panvel; 

8 0; 



0-2 

w. 

Mabashivratra Fr. Mg Vad 









13; 3 tl. 

Khopolt; 

80 

Khalapur; 

10 -0; 

Tuc. 

Khopoli; 

2-0 

w. 

3 tl. 

Karjat; 

45-0 

Parali; 

120 ; 

Sat. 



W. 

3 SI (3 pr); 4 tl. 

* . 




* . 

* 


W. 

2 SI (2 pr); tl; 2 mq; dh; dp. 

* ■ 


Nagaon; 

40; 

Thr. 

Dharamtar; 

230 

w. 

tl; dg; dp; 3 Cch. 



Kihim; 

10 ; 

'I’ue. 

Rewas; 

80 

W.;t. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

4-0; 

Wed. 

Varavatane; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; dg. 


. . 

« , 


. . 

Karmali; 

60 

w. 

tl. 






Antore; 

lOi 



Karjat; 

510 

Nagothana; 

60; 

Daily 

Nagothana; 

60 

W.;w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

560 

Kolad; 

50; 

Sun. 

Kolad; 

50 

W.;w 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Karjat; 

120 

Panvel; 

60; 

. . 

Stage; 

O'l 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mabashivratra 









Fr. Mg Sud 13; 2 tl. 

Khopoll; 

8’0 

Khalapur; 

100 ; 

Tue. 


. . 

w. 

2 mq. 

Lawjee; 

20 

Khalapur; 

40; 

Tue. 

Shil phata; 

02 

W.;rv. 


Mumbra; 

10-0 

Dasgaon; 

50; 

Sat. 

. . 

, . 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 



Nagaon; 

2 -0; 

Thu. 

Local; 

Dharamtar; 

160 

w. 

SI (pr); 12 tl; dg; dh; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Serial No.; Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Offic 
Distance. 

(4) 

B; 

32 

Akulavadi^Pnl;—. 

W; 

10 0 

1-5; 214; 46; 144 

Apta; 

30 

33 

Akurle—Kft;— 

S; 

20 

0-4; 213; 34; 142 

Karjat; 

2-0 

34 

Akurli—Pnl;— 

NE; 

3 0 

0-6; 337; 72; 299 

Panvel; 

3 0 

35 

Alasunde—Mgn;—. . 

W; 

II 0 

0-8; 241; 57; 145 

Goregaon; 

4-0 

36 

Alibag—Alg;— 

HQ; 

* 

0-7; 8181; 1714; 645 

Local; 


37 

Amadosi--Rh;—3iTJi'?l‘?fl‘ .. 

N; 

70 

1-4: 604; 107; 557 

Nagothana; 

4-4 

38 

Amadosi—Mhd;—STTK^f^ff • • 

N; 

16 0 

0-9; 71; 15; 70 

Nate; 

140 

39 

Amado^T—Mgn;—aiTTirr^fl' . . 

W; 

70 

1'5; 589; 89; 566 

Morbe; 

3-4 

40 

Amanori—-Sgd;— 

N; 

90 

0-5; 82; 16; 48 

Varhad Jam- 
bhulpada; 

1-4 

4] 

Amaset—Mhd;— 

E; 

100 

1-4; 331; 73; 323 

Birwadi; 

1-0 

42 

Atnatem—Pn;— 

S; 

I0'4 

1-4; 336; 69; 310 

Kasii; 

20 

43 

Amali—Mrd;— 

N; 

230 

0 -9; 188; 41; 174 

Murud; 

20 

44 

Arhbarle—Mgn;— 

W; 

100 

2-4; 839; 182; 835 

Goregaon; 

40 

45 

Ambaste—Mrd;—• ■ 

N; 

50 

5-9; 16; 9; .. 


, . 

46 

Aihbavade—Mhd;- . . 

S; 

150 

38; 1535; 305; 1442 

I.iOcal; 


47 

Arhbivali Kh.—Mhd;— 

S; 

60 

14; 262; 89; 244 

Dasgaon; 

10 

48 

Arnbegaiiv—Sgd;—.. 

. 

. . 

08; . 

DESERTED 


49 

Arhbeghar—Alg;—.. 

S; 

90 

0-3; 56; 10; 42 

Poynad; 

20 

50 

Ariibeghar—Pn;— 

E; 

1-5 

2-1; 676; 142; 607 

Pen; 

20 

51 

Arhbeli—Mgn;— 

W; 

16 0 

0 6; 72; 16; 5 

Tala; 

5 0 

52 

Arhbepur—Alg;— 

E; 

10 0 

0’8; 1153; 273; 593 

Poynad; 

0-2 

53 

Arhbesivatar—Mhd;—• 3i'r^- 

E; 

150 

44; 632; 132; 619 

Birwadi; 

120 

54 

Arhbet—Msl;— 

SE; 

170 

40; 1369; 287; 1255 

Dasgaon; 

6 0 

55 

Arhbetarakhar— Pnl; — 

N; 

30 

1-3; 8; 2; .. 

Panvel; 

3-0 

56 

Arhbeviidi—Rh;—. . 

E; 

70 

0'4; 448; 76; 165 

Kolad; 

, , 

57 

Ariibhe Tarph Taloja—Pnl;— 
3T^ Q^^rr. 

SE; 

10 0 

0-5; 77 ■ 19; 76 

Panvel; 

II 0 











KOLABA biSTRtCt 


985 


Ruilway Station ; 
Distance- 

Weekly Bizat; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 

1 

(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(91 

Karjat; 

10-0 

Pativel; 

150; .. 

Akulde; 

10 

rv,;w. 

SI (pr); M; tl. 

Karjat; 

20 

Karjat; 

2 0; Tue. 

. * 

. . 

W.;rv, 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

160 

Panvel; 

30; .. 

Panvel; 

3-0 

rv.;W. 

2 tl; M; dg. 

Mumbra; 

99 0 

Goregaon; 

40; .. 

Goregaon; 

4-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bombay; 

260 

Nagaon; 

5 4; Daily 

Local; 

^ . 

W. 

4 SI (2 SI, m. h); Kalamba- 







rsr.;t. 

deviFr An. Sud. 1 to Sud 
9; 19 tl; 2 mq; 3 dg; dh; 
gym; ch; lib; 7 dp. 

Karjat; 

520 

Nagothana; 

4-4; Daily 

Nagothana; 

44 

W.;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr 








Ct Sud 15; 4 tl. 

Bombay; 

1380 

Mahad; 

6 0; Daily 

Amdoshi; 

50 

w» 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

800 

Kharawali; 

1-4; Sun. 

Mangaon; 

70 

rv.;w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr Ct Sud 








15; 3 tl; ch. 

Khopoli; 

150 1 

Parali; 

2 0; Sat. 


•• 

W. 

tl. 

Bombay; 

1330 

Mahad; 

6 0; Daily 

Birwadi; 

30 

' rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

310 

Poynad; 

110; Mon. 

Local; 

O'2 

w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr Ct Sud 





Nigode; 

10 


15; tl. 

. . 



• « . • 

Salao; 

3-4 

w. 


Mumbra; 

1080 

Goregaon; 

40; .. 

1 


50 

W.;w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr Ct Vad 
3; tl. 





Nandgaon; 

4-4 

rv. 

Mumbra; 

109 0 

Poladpur; 

5 0; Fri. 


. . 

rv.;vy. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

98 0 

Mahad; 

6 0; Daily 



rv,;\v. 

Maruti Fr CtSud 15; 2 tl. 

DESERTED 


Ambcpur; 

2 0; Mon. 



W. 

DESERTED 





Rewas; 

160 



* r 

» < 

Pen; 

20 ; .. , 

Pen; 

20 

W.;t.;rv 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr Ct Sud 





Antore; 

2-4 


15; 6tl. 

Mumbra; 

87'0 

Tala; 

2 -0; .. 

Tala; 

2 0 

W.;w. 

tl. 

. . 

. . 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 

3 SI (2 pr h); 5 tl; 2 M; 





Dharamtar; 

3 0 


mq; dg; 2 dh; 2 dp. 

Mumbra; 

1090 

Mahad; 

6 0; Daily 

Pandh; 

44 

W.;rY. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 

. , 

Mbapral; 

1-0; Fri. 

Dasgaon; 

7 0 

W.;n. 

2 SI (2 pr); Maruti Fr Ct 








Sud 15; 3 tl; mq; 2 dg; 
2 dh. 

Mumbra; 

160 

Panvel; 

30; .. 

Panvel; 

3-0 

o. 


Karjat; 

53 0 

Kolad; 

i 

., Sun. 

Stage; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; dp. 

Mumbra; 

140 

Panvel; 

110 ; .. 


2-0 

W. 

Cs (gr); 2 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

58 Ariibhe Tarph Vaje—Piil; — o.'piT 

NE; 

80 

03; 

69; 

22 ; 

36 

Panvel; 

90 










59 Avitghar—Mrd;— 

K; 

19 0 

03; 

27; 

7; 

27 

Borli; 

20 

60 Aihbivall—Kir—srrf^^ 

K; 

70 

O'7; 

186; 

38; 

182 

Mohopada; 

10 

61 Arhbivall—Pni;— 

SE; 

5-0 

04; 

131; 

21 ; 

127 

Panvel ; 

60 

62 AmbivalT—Pn;— 

N; 

4 3 

0-5; 

177 ; 

38; 

177 

Kasu ; 

2 0 

63 Arhbivati~Rh;--ai'ir^^ 

K; 

140 

0 '2; 

388; 

78; 

378 

Kolad ; 

9 0 

64 Ariibivali—Sgd;— 

SW; 

3 4 

13; 

119; 

27; 

108 

Siddhoshwar 2-0 

Bk- 

65 AmhivalT Bk.—Krt;—gf 

66 Arnbivali Kh.—Krt;—affile)oif 

NW; 


0-5; 

01 ; 

248; 47; 

DESERTED 

224 

Neral ; 

3 0 










67 Arnbivali Borati-KIr; aitf^cf^ 

W; 

7-0 

10 : 

367 ; 

72; 

327 

Khalapur ; 

4 0 










68 Ariibivali Tarph Kothal Khalafl— 


. . 

12 ; 

159; 

35; 

151 

Neral ; 

16.0 

Krt;—3,-rf^W)- 









69 Ainbole—Sgd;—a,*f^^ 

X: 

1-4 

03; 

132; 

23; 

123 

Pali; 

10 

70 Arhboli—Mrd;— 

SE; 

3 0 

09; 

301; 

67; 

186 

Borli; 

6 0 

71 Arhbot—Krt;—ar^^i 

72 AnSxnat Cikhalap—Msl;—3)'nr- 

K; 

W; 

82 

40 

0-5; 

01 : 

296; 52; 

DESERTED 

296 

Karjat; 

70 










73 Anamat Ghonase—Msl;—ai'^Tf- 

W; 

40 

0'4; 

DESERTED 













74 Anamat Khamagfinv—Msl;- • 

K; 

no 

01 ; 

DESERTED 













75 Anamat Sonaghar—Msl;—3T^r- 

E; 

no 

0 1; 

DESERTED 




• Ko RtfT^R. 









76 Andoil—Alg;—arRt^fy 

SE; 

10 4 

0-9; 

479; 

104; 

397 

CheuI; 

3 0 

77 Afijap—Krt;—3R«T 

N; 

10 0 

2'4; 

222 ; 

42; 

219 

Neral ; 

6 0 

78 Anjarun—Kir;—ataflgirf 

S; 

1-4 

0'.5; 

136; 

21 ; 

134 

Khalapur ; 

4.0 

79 Antore—Pn;—an^*!^ 

W; 

20 

1 -6; 

492; 

111 ; 

427 

Pen ; 

20 

80 Antra.^ Tarph Nid—Krt;—3r?Tr? 



1-3; 

237; 

44: 

237 

Neral; 

6 00 










81 Antrad Tarph Varod^—Krt;— 

3r?rrf fT'R 

S; 

15 0 

19; 

396; 

85; 

395 

Neral; 

50 








K.OLABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

1 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

W ater 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

270 

1 

Panvel; 

90; .. 

Panvel; 

8 0 

W.;w. 

Cs (gr); 2 tl. 






.. 

w.;str. 






Borli; 

3.0 



Karjat; 

12-0 

Khalapur, 

liO; Thu. 

. • 

5-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

60 

Panvel; 

6 0; 

Panvel; 

50 

W. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

310 

Poynud; 

110; Mon. 

Govirle; 

10 

W; n. 

SI (pr);tl. 





Akadevi; 

10 



Karjat; 

62 0 

Kotad; 

9 0 ; Sun. 

• • 

• a 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr Ct. Vad 








4; tl. 

Khopoli; 

310 

Parali; 

15 0 ; Sat. 

• • 

• • 

W. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

4 0 

Karjat;* 

4 0; Tue. 

Ncral; 

3*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr) ; 2 tl; gym. 

DESERTED 






DESERTED 

Karjat; 

120 

Khalapur; 

4 0 1 Tue. 

• • 

0*5 

rv. 

tl. 

Ncral; 

160 

Sugave ; 

7 0 ; Sat. 

Sugave; 

7*0 

W;w. 

j 

SI (pr); tl. 

Khopoli; 

310 

1 arau; 

15 0 ; Sat. 

• • 


rv; w. 

tl. 

. . 

. . 



. . 


w. 1 

2 tl;dR. 





Rajkuri; 

30 



Bhivpuri Rti. 

60 

Gaulwadi; 

J O ; Sun. 


. . 

w. 

tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

.. 

.. 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 





Dharamtar 

260 



Bhivpuri Rd ’ 

50 

Sugave; 

4 0 ; Sat. 

Kashele; 

30 

w. 

SI (pO; 3 tl. 

Dolwali; 

2 0 

Khalapur; 

4 0 ; Tue. 

Hal Kh.; 

40 

w. 

2 tl. 

. . 

. . 

Pen; 

20: 

Pen; 

2*4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Antore; 

1'4 



Neral; 

6-0 

Sugave; 

2 0; Sat. 

Sugave; 

20 

W.;W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch. 

Ncral; 

50 

Sugive; 

2 0; Sat. 

•• 

• f 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

82 Aiitrabandakhar—Urn ;— 


1-5; . 

DESERTED 







83 Apate—Pal 3frq'J 

N; 12 0; 

2 8; 1507; 314; 549 

Local; 

• • 

84 Apati—Kir 

W; 10 0 

07; 342; 62; 328 

Wawoshi; 

20 

85 Apatavaoe—Sgd .. 


3 5; 632; 119; 626 

Pali; 

3 0 

86 Arathi—Svn 

E; 10 

0 3; 86; 16; 45 

Shriwardhan ; 

10 

87 Aravand—Kft 

2-4 

0-2; 134; 18; 134 

Karjat ; 

30 

88 Ara<^he—Krt;—SfRJ 

N; 15-0 

2-1; 297; 60; 296 

Neral; 

8 0 

89 Are Bk.—Rh 3T|^ 

W; 40 

2-1; 381; 84; ' 356 

Chancre ; 

6 0 

90 Aravaghar—Mrd ;—. 

N; 6 0 

05; 85; 22; 7 

, 

, , 

91 Are Kh.—Rh 

W; 3-4 

0-9; 253; 65; 245 

Chancre; 

60 

92 ArivalT—Pnl31TPC^ 

E; 50 

0-5; 148; 25; 148 

Palaspe ; 

3'0 

93 Asal—Krt3|'RT?y 

NW; 7 0 

16; 535; 115; 346 

Karjat; 

70 

94 Asan Poi—Mhd qvf .. 

E; 5-4 

05; 354; 77; 345 

Binvadi; 


95 Asane—Krt;—^iT^Fr’^ 

N; 3-2 

M; 292; 52; 240 

Karjat ; 

30 

96 Asare—Kir 

N; 3-0 

i-5; 381; 70; 333 

Chowk ; 

10 

97 As r—Sgd 3Tr?T^ 

E; 8-3 

1-7; 553; 143; 542 


• • 

98 Adibivati Bk~Mhd 

99 Asarotl—Kir 3iTBX'l?r 

W; 60 

1-6: 411; 105; 407 

Dasgaon ; 

i-O 

W; 7-6 

0-4; 145; 31; 140 

Chowk ; 

10 

100 Ase—Krt 3,7% 

N ; 14 0 

0-3; 49; 13; 49 

Neral; 

10-0 

101 Asuph-^Svn 3,7^9? 

N ; 9 4 

0-8; 112; 20; 104 

Borli Panchatan ;3 0 

102 A?tami (Roha Astarai)—Rh — 

N ; 0-4 

8 0; 6880; 1364; 1760 

P.O. 


(TT^TarStTR)'). 





103 A^te—Pnl;—317115 

£; 5-0 

0-6; 84; 15; 81 

Palaspe ; 

30 

104 Aste—Pn 311^5 

N£; 9 3 

0-02; 42; 8; 42 

Warsai; 

10 

105 AsudagSnv—Pnl ;—.. 

NE; 1-4 

0-7; 305; 60; 226 

Panvel ; 

1-0 

106 Ativali—Pn 

SW; 140 

0-2 185; 35; 185 

Nagothana ; 

50 

107 Atone—Sgd; 

S; 12-0 

4 9 686; 132; 667 

Nadsur ; 

10-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distam^c. 

VVccklv Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; i 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(53 


(6) 


(7) 

1 

j 

(8) 

(9) 

DESERTED 




( 

1 



Karjat; 

130 

Panvcl; 

12 0; .. 

laociil; 

.. 

vv;vv 

3 SI (2 pr, h); Cs; Ram- 






1 


navmi Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
4 tl; 3 M; mq; dg; dh; 
dp; Cch. 

Kliopoli; 

8 0 

Shiiwali; 

2 0; Eri. 

. . 

, . 

W. 

Shivj.ayanti Fr. Vsh. Sud. 

Khopoli; 

270 

Parnli; 

14 0; Sat. 



w.' 

3; 4 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl. 

.. 


Shriwardhan; 

10; Sat. 

• • 


\v. 

mq;dg. 

Karjat; 

30 

Dahivali; 

3 0; Tuc. 

Karjat; 

2-4 ; 

w. 

pyi; tl. 

Vangani; 

5 0 

Kalamb; 

6 0; Fri. 

• . 


W.:n. 

3tl; 2dg. 

Karjat; 

640 

Chaneie; 

6 0; Tuc. 

Nandj^aon; 

4-4 

W.;vv. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Karjat; 

65 0 

Chancre ; 

6 0; Tuc. 

*. 

. • 

W; w. 

2tl. 

Karjat; 

14 0 

Panvcl; 

50; .. 

Kon ; 

20 

w. 

tl. 

Bhivpuri Rtl; 

2 0 

Neral; 

4 0; Thu. 

Karjat ; 

70 

w. 

Si (pr); Maruti Fr. Vsk 








Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

Bombay ; 

1300 

Mahad ; 

6-0; Daily 

Birw’adi ; 

04 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Ashadhi Ekadashi 








Asd. Sud. 11; 2 tl. 

Bhivpuri Rd; 

20 

Dahivali; 

3 0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

3-2 

W:w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

70 

Khalapur; 

6'0; Tue. 

.. 


rv ; 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

■ • 

« . 

• • 

.. 

• * 


W;t. 

SI (pr) ; Mahashivrntra Fr. 








Mg. Vud. 13;3tl; 4dh. 

Mutnbra ; 

980 

Mahad ; 

6 0; D.iily 


ro 

rv. 

SI (pr); 

Karjat; 

10 

Khalapur ; 

7 0; Tue. 

.. 

.. 

W.;rv 

tl. 

Vangani; 

70 

Kalamb ; 

4 0; Fri. 

. . 

1 

W. 

tl. 

, . 

. • 

Borli Pan- 

3 0; .. 

« , 

! 

w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 



chatan; 





2 tl. 

Karjat ; 

59 0 


.. Daily 

. . 

.. 

p;rvW 

SI (pr); Cs ; 5 tl; mq ; 






1 


3 dg. 

Karjat ; 

15 0 

Panvcl; 

50; .. 

Kon ; 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; dg. 

.. 

. • 

Warsai; 

10; Thu. 

Warsai 

2-4 , 

1 

W.;w 

tl. 





Phata ; 
Antore; 

120 



Mumbra ; 

11-0 

Panvcl; 

10; .. 

Panvcl; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); Gavdevi Fr. Ct. 








Sud. 6. ; tl. 

Khopoli; 

32-0 


f * • • 

Warsai 

3-4 

n. 

2tl. 





Phata; 
Nigodc ; 

20 



Khopoli; 

320 

Parali; 

17 0 ; Sat. j 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr.); tl. ; dp. 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office : 
Distance, 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 

108 Avacitagad—Rh;—•• 



56; .. 



DESERTED 

109 Avan^he—Sgd;— 

S; 

70 

1-3 ; 397; 

83; 

311 

Varhad Jam- 4-0 







bhulpada; 

110 Anandikhar—Svn;-3,rT^^^rT.. 

. . 

. . 

01; .. 

. 


DESERTED 

111 Avare—Urn;—3fT^ 

SE; 

80 

1-3; 1424; 

200; 

1321 

Chirner; 4 0 

ll2Avas—Alg; 

N: 

no 

3 7 ; 1980; 

454; 

1395 

Local; 

113 Avalas—Krt;—3}'|«(<v44{ 

S; 

3 0 

0 9 ; 266 ; 

55; 

146 

Karjat; 2 0 

114 Avasare—Krt;— 

N; 

130 

0-7; 137; 

24 ; 

100 

Neral; 4 0 

115 Avatl—Alg;— 

SE; 

200 

1-4; 213; 

49; 

210 

Poynad; 9-0 

116 Bagama>?dale—Svn;— 

S; 

8 0 

5-7; 3117; 

714; 

901 

P. 0; 

117 B3he—Rh;-gT| 

E; 

5 0 

12; 312; 

65; 

280 

Roha ; 4 0 

118 Bahirole—Alg; — 

N ; 

80 

0 5 : 540 : 

119; 

467 

Kihim ; 4 0 

1 1 9 Bakeghar—Pn;—<s||?iVT 

S ; 

70 

0 4 ; 20 ; 

6; 

20 

Nagothana ; 9 0 

120 Balap—Rh;—IT^’T 

.. 

.. 

0-7 ; 92 ; 

22; 

92 

Pali; 10 

121 B3lasai — Rh;~^3B^ 

N; 

10-0 

1-1; 311; 

55; 

305 

Nagothana ; 3*0 

122 Balavall — Pn; — 

N; 

5-2 

1-4; 559; 

114; 

549 

Pen ; 5*0 

123 Bakhe—Rh;—4m 



1-0; 168; 

41; 

168 

Kolad ; 6*0 

124 Balivare—Krt; — 4^44 

NE ; 

24-0 

3-1; 406; 

91,; 

406 

Neral; 18*0 

125 Bamaijagahv—Alg;—4144414 

E; 

6-0 

2‘0: 280; 

71: 

280 

Nagaon ; 4*4 

126 Bamanaghar- Mgn;—^4T444T 

W; 

160 

1-0; 89; 

21; 

83 

Tala; 2*4 

127 Bamapas—Krt; — 41444 

E; 

3-0 

0-8 ; 

. * 


DESERTED .. 

128 Bamanasure — Alg; —414*0^^ ., 

N; 

6-0 

1-6; 544; 

115: 

337 

Awas ; 2*0 

129 Batnapoli—Alg;—4144!^ 

N; 

3-0 

0-3 ; 265 ; 

54; 

240 

Thai; 2*0 

130 Bamagoli—Mgn;— 41441^ .. 

W; 

10 

PO; 490: 

90; 

456 

Mangaon ; 2*0 









KOLABA DISTRICT 


991 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

W ater. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 



(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Khopoli; 

200 

Parali ; 

50; 

Sat. 



W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 tl. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Bombay; 

70 

Uran ; 

90; 

. 4 

Uran; 

80 

t. ; W, 

Si (m); Cs (fmg.); Pir-Urs 








w. 

Psh Vad 11 ; Mahashi-. 
vratraFr. Mg. Vad. 13 ; 
5 t]; dg. 

. . 

. . 

Kihim ; 

30; 

Tue. 

Local; 

. . 

W. ;t. 

2S1 (m. h); fmg. ; 






Rewas; 

8-0 

i 

Nagoba Fr Kt Sud 8 ; 
II tl.; M ; dp. 

Karjat; 

2 0 

Dahivali; 

20; 

Tue. 

Karjat; 

30 

rv. 

S! (pr); 2 tl. 

Neral; 

4 0 

Neral; 

40; 

Thu. 

Karjat; 

130 

w. 

tl. 

• t 

• , 

Poynad; 

9-0; 

Mon, 

Poynad ; 

100 

w. ; W 

SI (prj; M. 






Dharamtar; 

5-0 



fl • 


Bazar; 

* * 



■■ 

W. 

5 Sl(4 pr; m); Maruti Fr. 
Ct Sud 15; 6tl,; 2mq; 
6 dg; lib. 

Karjat; 

55-0 

Roha; 

40; 

• . 

Khumb ; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl. 

I f 

. . 

Kihim ; 

4 0; 

Tue. 

• . 

4 * 

\v. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (gr) ; 4 tl. 






Rewas ; 

120 



, , 

, , 


« » 

• » 

Kasu ; 

2 4 

n. 






1 

Nigode; 

44 



. . 

. . 

Pali; 

10 


Pali; 

10 

W. ; w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

49-0 

Nagothana ; 

3.0 

. . 

Nagothana; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. 

, , 

« . 

Pen ; 

1 « 

• * 

Chanabheth 

!l‘0 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Ramnavmi Ff. 






Kharpada; 

•2-4 


Ct. Sud. 9 ; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

52-0 

Kolad ; 

6-0; 

Sun. 

- 4 


• • 

Pyt. 

Neral ; 

18-0 

Kalamb ; 

10-0; 

Fri. 

4 . 

* . 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; Maruti Fr. Ct. 









Sud. 15; 4 tl. 



Nagaon ; 

4-4; 

Thu, 

. . 


W.; t. 

SI (pr), ; Maruti Fr. Ct. 





1 

Rewas ; 

13-0 

W.;t. 

Sud. 15; Mahadev Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13 : 3 tl. 

Mumbra ; 

87'0 

Tala ; 

2-4; 


Tala ; 

1-4 

W.; w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

DESERTED 

i 

Kihim ; 

1-0; 

Tue. 

Local ; 


W. 

DESERTED 

3 SI (2 pr, m). ; tl.; dp. 






Rewas; 

9-0 



p , 

, , 

Kihim ; 

6-0; 

Tue. 

Alibag; 

3-0 

W.:p. 

SI (pr), ; 2 tl. 






Rewas ; 

13-0 



JVIumbra; 

80-0 

Kharawali; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

Mangaon ; 

1-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (gr).; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 
Excavation : A cave said 

to be of Pandav times. 
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Serial No ; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direetion ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OfHce ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

131 

Bamanolt—Pnl;— 

SE; 

12-0 

0-6. 

13; 4 

9 

Apta; 

3-0 

132 

Bamarioli Bk,—Krt;— 

SW; 

1-6 

0-1; 

70; 

12; 70 

Karjat; 

2-0 

133 

Bamanoli Kh.—Krt;— 

N; 

5-4 

([noliided in 

Bamn 

oli) 


, , 











134 

Bambavl—Pnl;— 

W; 

7-0 

0-8 

28; 

6; 

27 

Panvel; 

6-0 

135 

Randhivali—Krt;—.. 

N; 

12-0 

0-9 

277; 

60; 

237 

Karjat; 

5-0 

136 

Bandkhar—Urn;— 



0-2 


. , 


DESERTED 

137 

Banukhar—Msl;— 

SE; 

13-0 

0-1 


, . 

. . 

DESERTED 

138 

Bapale—Alg;— 

NE; 

I5-0 

0-9 

407; 

104; 

372 

Revdanda; 

5-0 

139 

Bapavali—Svn;— 

S; 

5-0 

0-9 

206; 

61; 

199 

Shriwardhan; 3-0 

140 

Barasaga6v-~Mhd;— 

E; 

9-0 

1-8 

632; 

150- 

604 

Birwadi; 

4-0 

141 

Baraaiv—Mrd;— 

N; 

14-0 

1-4 

211; 47 

196 

Murud; 


142 

Baraval—Mrd;— 

SE; 

17-4 

1-3 

57, 

10 

55 

, 


143 

Baravai—Pnl;— 

E; 

8-0 

1-8 

501- 

96 

443 

Mohopada; 

7-0 

144 

Bardi—Krt;--^sT 



0-3 

200 

: 40 

181 

Karjat ; 

5-0 

145 

BarOe—Krt;— 

E; 

6-0 

0-4 

307 

54 

307 

Karjat; 

5-0 

146 

Barpe—Mgn;— 

N; 

15-0 

1-6 

330 

78 

298 

Talashct; 

10-0 

147 

Bavale—M’;d;— 

N; 

18-0 

2-3 

435 

99 

435 

Nate; 

14-0 

148 

Bebalaighar—Mhd;—.. 

W; 

10-0 

0-9 

175 

36 

157 

Dasgaon; 

4-0 

149 

Bedaganv—Mgn;— 

N; 

12-0 

1-6 

99 

23 

99 

Nizampur; 

10-0 

150 

Beed—Pnl;— 

. . 

8-4 

0-5 

61 

15 

61 

Panvel; 

7-0 

151 

Bekare—Krt;— 

NW; 

7-0 

P8 

536 

104 

460 

Neral; 

3*0 

152 

Belaghar—Mgn;—5f5!'4 i 

NW; 

16 0 

0-3 

191 

39 

172 

Tala; 

3-0 

153 

Belakade—Alg;— 

E; 

2-0 

1-0 

381 

67 

293 

Alibag; 

2-0 

154 

Belakhar—Alg;— 

SE; 

10-0 

0-2 




DESERTED 

155 

Belakhar—Rb;— 

W; 

12-0 

0-2 

623 

139 

473 

Chancre; 

3-0 

156 

Bclapada—Pnl;— 

W; 

10-0 

0-8 

29 

6 

29 

Panvel; 

8-0 

157 

Belasai—Mrd;— 

E; 

3-4 

0-6 

21 

11 

3 

Murud; 

3-0 

158 

Belavade Bk.—Pn;— 

NE; 

6-0 

4-3; 460; 73; 399 

Pen; 

4-0 

159 

Belavade Kh.—Pn;— 

NE; 

4-2 

0-2 

79 

20; 79 

Pen; 

3-0 

160 

Belavade (Tarph ChattisI)—Kir; 

S; 

12-0 

1-6; 18; 4 

18 

Wawoshi; 

3-0 


—d'+) 









161 

Belavadi—Mrd;— 

N; 

180 

1 0-6; 107 

28; 100 

Borli; 

2 0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

H 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


D 

(9) 

Karjat; 

150 

Panvel; 

16-0; .. 



0 . 

tl. 

Karjat; 

2-0 

Karjat; 

2*0; Tue, 

Karjat; 

1*6 

n ; W. 





.. 

Karjat ; 

5-4 

0 . 


Mumbra ; 

220 

I’anvel; 

16*0; .. 

Local; 


w. 


Bhivpuri Rd. 

; 10 

Kadav; 

2*0; Wed. 

Karjat; 

12-0 

w. 

Cs (mp, gr) ; 3 tl. 

DESERTED 




Local; 


w. 

DESERT’ED 
tl ; M ; dg. 


, , 

Ramraj ; 

2*0; Sat. 

Local; 

. . 

W.; w. 

SI. (pr) ; 3 tl. 




1 

Dharamtar; 

270 


1 


, . 

Shrisvardhan ; 3‘0; Sat. I 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Bombay ; 

1300 

Mahad ; 

6*0; Daily 

Varandh ; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 tl. 

.. 



. . • • 

Borli; 

2-4 

W. 

SI (pr) ; dg. 





Borli; 

1-0 



.. 


1 « « 

. * • • 

• • 

1-0 

w. 


Karjat; 

ll’O 

Panvel; 

7-0; .. 

Local; 

. . 

W;w.t. 

SI (pr).; Vithoba, Fr, Krt. 








Vad 1 I ; 4 tl ; 5 M 

Bhivpuri Rd. 

: 1-0 

Kadav ; 

2'0; Wed. 


• • 



Karjat; 

5-0 

Karjat; 

3 0; Tuo. 

Karjat; 

6-0 

. w. 

pyt. 

Mumbra; 

84-0 

Talashet; 

lO'O; .. 


. . 

W.;w. 

SI. (pr) ; Maruti Fr. Ct, 








Sud. 15 ; 

Bombay ; 

1380 

j Mahad ; 

6*0; Daily 

Cosar ; 

5-4 

\v.; rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Mumbra; 

104*0 

j Mhapral; 

3-0; Fri. 

Dasgaon ; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch ; Cch. 

Mumbra ; 

680 

Nizampur; 

10-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

10-0 

rv.;w. 

2tl. 

Mumbra ; 

80 

Panvel; 

7 0; .. 

. . 

1-0 

0 . 

Cs (gr) ; tl. 

Bivpuri Rd. ; 

2-0 

Ncral ; 

3'0; Thu. 

Karjat; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Mumbra; 

85'0 

Tala ; 

3*0; .. 

Tala; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

tl. 



Naga<jn ; 

3 0; Thu. 

Dharamtar; 

15-0 

W. 

SI (pr). ; 2 t 1; lib. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Karjat ; 

67-0 

Chancre ; 

3 0; Tue 

Chancre ; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

Cs (c) ; 2 tl. 

Mumbra ; 

16 0 

Panvel ; 

8-0; .. 

. . 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 




.. 

Murud ; 

4-4 

w. 




Pen : 

3-0; .. 

Pen ; 

60 

W.;n. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; gym. 



Pen ; 

3*0 .. 

Govirle; 

4-0 

n. 






Kharpada; 

30 



Khopoli ; 

40 

Shirawali; 

3*0; Fri. 

Donawat; 

0*2 

W.; rv. 


. . 

• . 

Borli; 

2*0; .. 

Borli; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pf) ; group school. 


A-2061—63-A 
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1 

Serial No.; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.! ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


162 

Bclavali—Alg;— 

N; 

8-4 

13; 

82; 

18; 

81 

Kihim; 

40 

163 

Bclavali—Pnl;—«(1 

E; 

70 

0-5; 

591; 

119; 

579 

Pulaspe; 

50 

164 

Belondakh ar—U rn;— 

NE; 

90 

1-0; 

306; 

68; 

245 

Chirner; 

40 

165 

Bclo^i—Alg;—^^Rlt 

SE; 

140 

6-0; 

593; 

129; 

442 

Revdanda; 

7-0 

166 

Benasc—Pii; -sTTO 

S; 

W; 

150 

1-9; 

926; 

213; 

896 

Nagothana; 

4-0 

167 

Bcnavale—I’n;—«( 

6'0 

1-4; 

431; 

81; 

425 

Washi; 

1-0 

168 

Bentjasc—Krt;* 


3-4 

0-3; 

81; 

12; 

81 

Karjat; 

3-0 

169 

Bcocghat -Pn;— 

W; 

5-0 

2-3; 

329; 

72; 

329 

Washi; 

2-0 

170 

Bhabat—Msl;—■JTI^ 

S; 

60 

0-9; 

161; 

50; 

105 

Mhasla; 

4-0 

171 

Bbadat.ie—Alg;— 

E; 

5-0 

0-5; 

120; 

24; 

118 

Nagaon; 

3-0 

172 

Bhadav—Mgn;— 



384; 

83; 

288 

Mangaon; 

0-4 


1 l-U 

1-4; 

173 

Bhadaval—'Krt;— 

N; 

12-0 

2-2; 

754; 

137; 

569 

Neral; 

2-0 

174 

Bhugad—Mgn;—■JmiT 

N; 

12-0 

1-2: 

561; 

76: 

354 

Nizampur; 

.5-0 

175 

Bhagiratlilkhar—Rh;—TTlPK^fr- 

W; 

70 

0-2 

DESERTED 

. . 

, . 











176 

Bhakarvad—Alg;—. ■ 

E; 

12-0 

01; 

186; 

41 : 

171 

Ptjynad; 

0*2 

177 

Bhal—Alg;-’)Tle7 

S; 

3-2 

I-O; 

198; 

38 ; 

197 

'J’hal; 

1-0 

178 

Bhalagaiiv—Rh;— 

S; 

140 

5-9: 

1043; 

250 : 

834 

Chancre; 

8-0 

179 

Bhale—Mgn;—>11^ 

N; 

8-0 

4-3; 

671; 

132 ; 

628 

Nizumpur; 

5-0 

180 

BhallvadI—Krt;—.. 

E; 

80 

4-6; 

1009; 

199 ; 

937 

Karjat; 

7-0 


A 2o6t- ■ Aj-IJ 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance, 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar, Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

W ater. 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

.. 

1 

j Kihitn ; 

4 0; Tue. 

1 

Rewas; !2‘0 

W. 

1 

tl. 

Karjat; 13 0 

Panvel ; 

7'0; .. 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; 

Bombay; I't’O 

Panvel ; 

lO-O; .. 

1-0 

t. 

Maruti Fr Ct Sud 1 ; 
tl ; M. 


Ambepur; 

4-0; Wed. 

1 

Dharamtar ; 36-0 


SI Cpr); Maruti Fr Ct 
Sud 15; 4 tl; gym ; 
lib ; dp. 

Khopoli; 32-0 

i 



Koleti; 2-4 

Bense; 0-4 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 tl; mp; 
dg. ; dh. 

Mumbra; .. 

Poynad ; 

9-0; Mon. 

Akadevi; 2-0 

t. 

SI (pr) ; Devi Fr Vsk 
Sud 2; th 

Karjat; 3-0 

Karjat; 

3-0; Tue 

Karjat; 3-4 

W.; w. 

pyt; Cs ; 3 tl. 

.. 

Poynad ; 

.. Mon. 

Washi; 2‘4 

Dharanttar ; 2'4 

t.; w. 

SI (pr) ; dg. 

Mumbra ; .. 

Mb as la ; 

4-0: Wed. 

Mhasla; 4-0 

rv. ; 

Sl(pr); tl. 

1 

Nagaon ; 

3'0; Thu. 

Dharamtar ; 19 0 

W.; t. 

1 

Maruti Fr Ct Sud 15 ; tl. 

Mumbra; 80-0 

Mangaon ; 

0-4; Thu. 

Mangaon; 0 4 

rv.;W.' 

SI (pr); Cs (c) ; tl. 

Neral; 2-0 

Neral ; 

2-0; Thu. ] 

Karjat; 12’0 

W.; t. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp.; gr) ; 
Mahashivratra Fr Mg 
Vad 13; Maruti Fr Ct 
Sud 15; 3 tl; Multi¬ 
purpose society at 

village Daman, 

Mumbra; 91'0 

Nizampur ; 

5*0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 7’0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dg. 

.. 


.. 

.. 

w. 

tl; gym. 


Poynad ; 

0*2; Mon. 

Dharamtar; 3 0 

o. 

tl ; M. 

.. 

Kihim ; 

3 0; Tue, 

Rewas; 12-0 

w. ; p. 

SI (pr) ; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 71 0 

Chancre ; 

8’0; Tue. 

Toche; 14-0 

TV.; W. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr Ct 
Sud 15; 3 tl ; dg. 

Mumbra; 80-0 

Nizantpur ; 

5-0; Sun. 

Nizampur ; 5 0 

W.; w. 

Sl (pr); Maruti Fr Ct 
Sud 15; 2 tl. 

Bhivpufi Rd. ; 6-0 

Gaulwadi; 

1-0; Sun. 

.. 

W. 

2 SI (2 pr) ; Garubai Devi 
Fr Mrg Sud 15 ; 2 th; 
ch. 
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MAHAR/\SHTKA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name 

(i) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

181 

Bhapadare—Mgn;—.. 

W; 

70 

11 

349 

68 

342 

Goregaon; 

40 

182 

Bhinnng—Mgn;— 

NW; 

150 

2 5 

768 

162 

708 

Tal.a; 

50 

183 

Bbanasoli—Krt;—.. 

N; 

5-5 

03 

103 

25 

52 

Karjat; 

60 

184 

Bhanavaj—Kir; 

S; 

6-2 

11 

740 

157 

314 

Local; 


185 

Bhapdivali—Mgn;—. 

S; 

180 

0 9 

382 

69 

376 

Goregaon; 

5-0 

186 

Bhapavan—Svn;— 

. . 

30 


183 

39 

82 

Shriwardhan; 

50 

187 

Bharaijaghar—Pnl;—. . 

SW; 

4 2 


, , 



DESERTED 

( 

188 

Bhara^akhol—Svn;— 

N; 

100 


917; 166; 195 

Borli Pan- 

3'0 









chatan; 


189 

Bharadoli—Svn;■—.. 

E 

3 4 


135 

30 

98 

Shriwardhan; 

30 

190 

Bharje—Sgd;— 

SW; 

3 0 

2-2 

612 

126 

533 

Pali; 

40 

191 

Bhataganv—Krt; —■»! . . 


40 


68 

7 

68 

Karjat; 

40 

192 

Bhatan—Pnl; 

K; 

60 

1-6 

598 

120 

537 

Palaspe; 

3 0 

193 

Bhatasai- Rh;— 


3 0 

2-6 

922 

197 

431 

Mcdha; 

20 

194 

Bhave- -Mhd;—'¥ri% 

E; 

8-9 

2-6 

1020 

249; 1007 

Birwadi; 

10 

195 

Dhave—Svn; 

N; 

13 1 


10.3; 27 

88 

Vadawali; 

20 

196 

Bhayamaia—Alg;—vTrqrneirr .. 

NE; 

70 


93; 22; 91 

Poynad; 

4-4 

197 

Bhellv--Sgd;—>1^1^ 

• • 

16 4 

001; 192 

44 

192 

Varhad Jam- 

70 









bhulpada; 


198 

Bhelosi—Mhd;—^f)- 

W; 

100 

15 

364; 80; 360 

Dasgaon; 

10 

199 

Bhcndakhal—Urn; —'3T#'3‘i^ .. 

SE; 

4-4 

1-2 

950 

193 

722 

Uran; 

40 

200 

Bhaiigar—Pnl; 



H 

32 

8 

32 

Pauvel; 

50 

201 

Bherale—Pnl; 

SE; 

6 2 

0-6 

142 

29 

10 

Panvcl; 

70 

202 

Bherav— Sgd;— 

N; 

6 0 

2-5 

468 

96 

465 

Pali; 

50 

203 

Bhcrase -Alg;—•JT tII' 

E; 

7 0 

16 

271 

69 

268 

Nagaon; 

60 

204 

Bhilajikhar—Alg;— 

NE; 

15 0 


493; 

104; 

484 

Revdanda; 

60 

205 

Bhilavale—Kir; 

N; 

6 0 

1-6; 

244 

59 

233 

Wiiwoshi; 

30 

206 

Bhingar—Pnl; -fWFT 

SE; 

60 

08; 

780 

159 

740 

Panvel; 

70 

207 

Bhintad- Mgn;—fRn Fs 

S; 

8-4 


281 

58 

265 

Goregaon; 

20 

208 

Bhisaral—Alg;—fTT?n:rf 

N; 

70 





DESERTED 


209 

Bhise—Rh;- fTTB" 

.. 

5 0 

19; 

454 

97 

451 

Mcdha; 

1-4 

210 

Bhiscgiln V -Krt;— .. 

W; 

2 0 

0-4; 

693 

142 

186 

Karjat; 

10 

211 

Bhivagliar—Mhd;— 

NW; 

8 0 


159 

29 

158 

Birwadi; 

90 

212 

Bhoganv Bk - Pld;— 

'>9 

S; 

6*0 

M 

234 

55 

221 

Poladpur; 

■ 














KOLABA DISTRICT 


997 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

1 Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 


(5) 


(6) 



(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Mumbra; 

85-0 

Goregaon; 

4*0; 


Goregaon; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Mumbra; 

90-0 

Tala; 

5-0; 


1 . . ' 

5-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 



Bhivpuri Rd.; 

1-0 

Kadav; 

3-0; 

Wed. 

Karjat; 

6-0 

W.; w, 

tl. 



Local; 

. . 1 

Khalapur; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

Khopoli; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 



Mumbra; 

98'0 

Goregaon; 

4-0; 

. . 

Goregaon; 

5-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 





Shriwardhan; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

Shriwardha 

n;30 

W. 




DESERTED 

i 

Borli Pan- 

3-0; 




w. 

DESERTED 

SI (pr); tl. 





chatan; 









, , 

, , 

Shri-wardhan; 

3-0; 

Sat. 

. . 

. . 

w. 

tl. 



Khopoli; 

27‘0 

Parali; 

15-0; 

Sat. 

- * 

. . 

W. 

2 SI (pr m); 2 tl. 



Karjat; 

4-0 

Kadav; 

2*0; 

Wed. 

Karjat; 

4-0 

rv.; W. 

pyt; tl. 



Karjat; 

130 

Panvel; 

5-0; 

• » 

Kon; 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 



Karjat; 

54-0 

Medha; 

2-0; 

Sun. 1 

Medh'; 

1-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); Maruti 

Fr 

Cl 









Sud 15; 3 tl. 



Bombay; 

130-0 

Mahad; 

8-0; 

Daily 

Birwadi; 

1-4 

W. 

3 SI (3 pr); 5 tl. 



. , 

. . 

Borli Pan- 

2-0; 

. * 

. . 

• - 

. . 

tl. 





chatan; 

Poynad; 

4-4; 

j 

Mon, 



W. 

2tl. 








Dharamtar; 

9-0 





Lonavla; 

80 

Parali; 

7-0; 

Sat. 

Jambhulpada; 5’0 

1 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr);UrsMg Sud 15; 

tl 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Mahad; 

6-0; 

Daily 



w. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Bombay; 

n -0 

1 

Uran; 

4-0; 



0-2 

rsr.; t. 

SI (pr); Maruti 
Sud 15; 2 tl;M. 

Fr 

Cl 

Mumbra ; 

25-0 

Panvel; 

5-0; 


. * 

. * 


1 



Karjat; 

13-0 

Panvel; 

7-0; 

. . 

Panvel; 

6-2 

w. 

tl. 



Khopoli; 

20-0 

Parali; 

6-0; 

Sat. 

. • 


'vv.;rv. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 




* , 

Nagaon; 

6-0; Thu. 


. « 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 








Dharamtar; 

19-0 







Ramraj; 

0-4; 

Sat. 

Dhararntar; 

26-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 



Khopoli; 

4*0 

Shirawali; 

3-0; 

Fri, 

Niwade; 

2-0 

W, 

2tl. 



Karjat; 

12-0 

Panvel; 

7-0; 


. - 


W. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 



Mumbra; 

90-0 

Goregaon; 

2-0; 


Goregaon; 

1-4 

W.; w. 

2 tl; dg. 



DESERTED 





Rewas; 

12-0 

1 

DESERTED. 



Karjat; 

52-0 

Medha; 

1-4; 

Sun. 

Medha; 

1-4 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr); 5 tl. 



Karjat; 

1-0 

Karjat; 

1-0; 

Tue. 

Karjat; 

0-1 

vv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; Cch. 



Bombay; 

128-0 

Mahad; 

8-0; 

Daily 

Birwadi 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 



Mumbra; 

106-0 

Poladpur; 

6-0; 

Fri. 

Dhamana- 

2-0 

o.; rv. 

2 SI (2pr); 2 tl. 





1 



divi; 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE C;AZE'nEER 


Serial No.; Village Nanic. 

(I) 

nireciion; 
'I’ravt'lling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Oflice ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

213 

Bhoganv Kh. -Pld;— 

S; 

60 

M; 

353; 

77; 

343 

Poladpur; 

50 











214 

Bhoganv Tarf Biravad'— 

NB; 

70 

04; 

127: 

24; 

127 

Birwadi; 

30 


Mhd;—■JrVit^r 









215 

Bho'ghar—Mrtl; .. 

N; 

14 0 

4 1: 

213; 

51; 

108 

Borli; 

3-4 

216 

Bhom—Urn;— 

E: 

100 

03; 

252; 

60; 

236 

Chirner; 

0-2 

2I7 

Bhonahg—Alg;^—’HT'IfTT 

y; 

170 

0-9; 

353; 

77; 

355 

Revdanda; 

7-0 

218 

B li o n dakharosi- —Alg;—Tff? 

SE; 

13 0 

0-8; 

♦ 

. . 

. . 

DESERTED 












2I9 

Bhohgajai—Mhd;—. . 

S; 

90 

0 7; 

270; 

61; 

147 

Vinhere; 

50 

-220 

Bhoraghar.-Pld;--'JT)T^'^ .. 

E; 

160 

1-5; 

469; 

9b; 

426 

Birwadi; 

120 

221 

BhorSv—Mhd;- 

E; 

50 

0-5- 

17! 

33 

160 

Birwadi; 

20 

222 

Bhoste- Svn;- • 

E; 

20 

1-9. 

811 

179 

306 

Shriwardhan; 

10 

223 

Bhutivall — Krt; — 

NW; 

6 4 

07; 

176 

29 

176 

Karjat; 

70 

224 

Rhuvan—Mgn; — 

.N; 

no 

2-2, 

537 

112 

382 

Talashct; 

40 

223 

Bhuvancsvar— Rh; — 

SE; 

10 

0-7 

74 

15 

55 

Roha; 

10 

226 

Bid Bk.—Krt; 

NE; 

50 

1-4 

668 

119 

413 

Karjat; 

50 

227 

Bid Kh. -Kir;— 

E; 

4 4 

1-2; 515; 82 

421 

Khalapur; 

50 

228 

Bldavagalc—Alg; — WHf 

SE; 

18 4 

57 

55 

17 

55 

Poynad; 

80 

229 

Bijaghar—Mhd; — fsf'JiWT 

s; 

7 0 

15 

410; 100 

397 

Dasgaon; 

10 

230 

Biradole — Krt;— 

N; 

124 

05 

239 

51 

207 

Neral; 

3 0 

231 

Biravadi—Mhd;—. 

E; 

70 

16 

: 2027, 

440 

1181 

Local; 


232 

Biravadi—Rh;— 

•• 

7 0 

1-4; 355 

73 

262 

Chancre; 

10 

233 

Bohadaghar—Rh; —^«I^T - 


80 

0-9; 94; 22 

33 

Chancre; 

1-2 

234 

Bhahgar Dadaji—Alg;—ITHTT 

E; 

11-4 

001; .. 



DESERPED 












235 

Bokadavna—U rn;—f^T 

E; 

20 

2 4 

777 

159 

615 

Mhatawali; 

1-4 

236 

Bona4ct--Pnl;- 

E; 

40 

0 1 

144 

28 

143 

Panvel; 

3 0 

237 

Bondaset—Mgn; 

NE; 

12 0 

19 

349 

72 

335 

Nizampur; 

60 

238 

Bope.le—Krt;- 

N; 

11 0 

0 3 

52 

13 

10 

Neral; 

10 

239 

Bopoli- Alg;- 


14 0 

1-3 

299 

84 

82 

Poyna<l; 

5 0 

240 

Boragahv- Krt;— 



4-2: 494, 

109; 

492 

Neral; 

13-0 

241 

Boragahv—Mhd;— 

E; 

6-0 

0'6 

156; 

35; 

115 

Birvv.adi ; 

1-0 









KOLABA DISTRICT 


999 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water. 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Mumbra; 1060 

Poladpur; 

5*0; Fri. 

Dhamana- 

2*0 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr); tl. 




divi; 




Mumbra; 200*0 

Dasgaon; 

9*0; Sat. 



W. 

tl. 




Borli; 

2-4 

rv. 

SI (pr): 2 tl; dg. 

Bombay; 21*0 

Panvel; 

13*0; Daily 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


Ram raj; 

2*0; Sat. 

Dharamtar; 

21*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 5 tl; dg. 

DESERTED 

DESERTED 


Poynad; 

4*0 






Dharamtar; 

6*0 

W;rv; t. 


Mumbra; 107*0 

Poladpur; 

4*0; Fri. 


* * 

rv. 

tl; mq. 

Mumbra; 106*0 

Poladpur; 

11-0; Fri. 

. 4 

12*0 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra 







Fr. Mg.Vad. 13; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 100*0 

Dasgaon; 

9*0; Sat. 

. 4 


rv. 

SI (pr): 2tl. 

ft • " 

Shriwardhan; 

10; Sat. 

. » 

4 . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhivpuri Rd ; 2*0 

Neral; 

4*0; Thu. 

Karjat; 

6*4 

W; w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct Sud 15;tl. 

Mumbra; 71*0 

Talashet; 

4*0: .. 

Mangaon; 

11*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 59*0 

Roba; 

1*0; .. 

Roha; 

1*0 

p; 

tl. 

Karjat; 5*0 

Kondivade; 

3*0; Mon. 

Karjat; 

5*0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); pyt (gr); Maruti 







Fr Ct Sud 15; tl. 

Dolwali; 3*0 

Khalapur; 

5*0; Tue. 

Khalapur; 

5*4 

W. 

2tl. 

. . « « , 

Poynad; 

8*0; Mon. 

Poynad; 

7*4 

P- 

tl; M. 

Mumbra; 98*0 

Mahad; 

8*0; Daily 


- 

W. 

Maruti Fr Ct Sud 15;2tl. 

Neral; 30 

Neral; 

3*0; Thu. 

. . 


rv. 

tl. 

Bombay; 128*0 

Mahad; 

6*0; Daily 

Local; 

. . 

W. 

2 Sl(2pr); Maruti Fr Ct 







Sud 15;9tl;2mq ;lib; 3dp; 

Karjat; 65*0 

Chancre; 

1*0; Tue. 

. . 

. . 

W; w. 

SI (pr) ; Ram Fr Ct 







Sud 9; 3 tl; 3 M; dg. 

Karjat; 66*0 

Chancre; 

1*2; Tue. 

Chancre; 

1*0 

rv; w. 


DESERTED 

DESERTED 


DESERTED 


DESERTED 

Bombay; 110 

Uran; 

1*4; .. 

Uran; 

1*4 

p- 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 19*0 

Panvel; 

3*0; . . 

Panvel; 

4*0 

W.; w. 

Cs. (group society). 

Mumbra; 85*0 

Nizampur; 

6*0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

5*0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Neral; 1 *0 

Neral; 

1*0; d'hu. 

. * 

4 . 

rv. 


■ 4 » 4 

Poynad; 

5*0; Mon. 

Poynad; 

4*0 

atr. 

tl. 




Dharamtar; 

50 



Neral; 13*0 

Kalamb; 

3*0; Fri. 

Kalamb; 

3*0 

W.; vv. 

2 SI (pr, h); Martiti Fr. 







Ct Sud. 15; 3 tl; gym; ch. 

Bombay; I25*0i 

Mahad; 

6*0; Daily. 

• * 


w. 
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MAHARASIITKA STATE G.\ZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

> 

242 

1 

Boiagahv—Pn;— 

SE; 

2-0 

2-2; 287; 

67; 173 

Pen; 

2-0 

243 

BoragahvKh.—Kir;— 

N; 

9 0 

2-2; 417 

95; 367 

ChoTvk; 

.40 

244 

BoragShv Bk.- -Kir;— 

NW; 

90 

0-5: 75 

16; 75 

Chovtk; 

3-0 

245 

Boraghar—Rh;— 

NW; 

3-4 

0-6; 220 

44; 216 

Koha; 

40 

246 

Boraghar Havell— Mgn;— 

NW; 

140 

1-9; 412 

96; 583 

Tala; 

3-0 









247 

Boraghar Tarph Boravall—■ 

W; 

80 

I-4; 375. 

84; 368 

Morbe ; 

5-0 


Mgn;— 







248 

Borghar—Alg; — <, 

. • 


1-9 418 

90; 374 

RevdanJa ; 

6-0 

249 

Boraj—Pkl;— 

E; 

90 

0-7; 229 

56; 187 

Poladpur; 

80 

250 

Boravall—Mgn;— 

E; 

15-0 

2-7; 362 

75; 362 

Nizampur; 

12-0 

251 

Boravalc —Pld;— 

E; 

7-0 

2-6; 766 

179; 765 

Poladpur; 

6-0 

252 

Borl—Pn;~^',Tt 

SW'; 

5-0 

0-3; 503; 114; 490 

Washi; 

20 

253 

Bori BkUrn;—Wrfl 


140 

0-2; 241 

56; 241 

ChiinCr; 

3-0 

254 

Borl Kh.—Urn;-— 

E; 

14-0 

0-04; 26 

.. 21 

Chirn^r; 

3-0 

255 

Boricakotha Urn;— 

« • 

• 

0-63; .. 


DESER'J’i:].) 


256 

Bori Pakha^T-Urn;-^'i<l' 

. . 

4-0 

0-2; 67; 9; 21 

Mhatawali; 

2-0 

257 

Boris—Alg;— 

N; 

50 

0-9; 2 37 

52; 171 

Thai; 

20 

258 

Borivall—Krt;— 

N; 

no 

1-5; 228 

48; 206 

Neral; 

7-0 

259 

Borivali-Kir;— 

W; 

1 1-4 

0-5; 64 

13; 64 

Mohopada; 

2-0 

260 

Borle—Krt;— 

N; 

9-0 

02; 56 

10; ^4 

Neral; 

1-0 

261 

Boric—Mgn;— 

W; 

4-4 

0-6; 297 

61; 296 

Morbe; 

1-2 

262 

Belle—Pnl;—^ 

E; 

50 

04; 311 

60; 290 

Palaspc; 

3-0 

263 

Borle—Svn;— 

N; 

9-0 

0-6; 146 

26; 129 

Borli Pancharan;6-0 

264 

Borli—Mrd;— 

N; 

170 

0-4; 2486; 516; 489 

Local; 

« • 

265 

Borli—Paheatan—Svn;— ^l^ 

I N; 

10-4 

1-4; 3297; 734; 1389 

P O ; 

• « 









266 

Borve — Pii; — 

W; 

60 

0-8; 352; 67; 349 

Wa,shi; 

2-0 

267 

Borze — Pn; —apl^T 

W; 

4-6 

20; 1271; 286; 1256 

Wa.shi; 

2-0 

268 

Buiamali — Sgd;- =t\HI^ 

•S: 

0-6 

0-9; 110; 23; 99 

Pali; 

10 

269 

Bur^I — Pn; — 

sa 

N; 

90 

0-4; 213; 45; 210 

Nagothana; 

90 















KOLABA DISTRICT 


1001 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

WeeK'.ly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Poynad; 

.. Mon. 

Pen; 

2-0 

rv,; w. 

SI (pr),; 6 tl.; dg. 





Antore; 

5-0 



Karjat^ 

5'0 

Dahivali 

6-0; Tue. 

Chowk; 

4-0 

W.;p;t. 

Si (pr); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

4-0 

Dahivali; 

5-0; Tue. 

Chowk; 

2-1 

rv. 

2 tl. 

Karjat; 

63‘0 

Roha; 

4-0; D-dily 

Roha; 

3-4 

p.;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

88-0 

Tala; 

3-0; .. 

Tala; 

3-0 

w ,;rv, 

SI (pr); Bahiri Fr. Ct Sud 








15.; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

87-0 

Kharawali; 

3-0; Sun. 

Mangaon; 

8-0 

rv.; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Maruti Fr Ct 








Sud 15 ; 2 tl. 

« * 

ft ft 

Ramraj; 

0'4; Sat. 

. . 


W. 


Mumbra; 

108-0 

Poladpur; 

8-0; Fri. 

Kapde Bk.; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 

Mumbra; 

97-0 

Nizampur; 

12-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

8-0 

rv, 

SI (pr); t].^ 

Mumbra; 

107-0 

Poladpur; 

6 0; Fri- 

Kapde Bk.; 

3-0 

rv.;w.; 

2 SI (2 pr): 4 tl. 







W. 


• • 

« ft 

Poynad; 

4 0; Mon. 

Wadkhal; 

1-0 

t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Maruti Fr 





Dharamtar; 

2-0 


Ct Sud 15; 3 tl. 

Bombay; 

17-0 

Panvel; 

9-0; Daily 

\'indhane; 

2-0 

t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bombay: 

17-0 

Panvel; 

9-0; .. 

Vindhane; 

2-0 

t.; W. 


DESERTED 







DESERTED, 

Bombay; 

8-4 

Uran; 

Kibim; 

1-0; Daily 
1-0; Tue. 



W. 

t. 

4 tl; M; mq; 2 dg; dp. 

Cs. (c): tl. 



Rewas; 

120 





Neral; 

7-0 

Sugave; 

2-0; Sat. 

Mouje; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

13-0 

Kbalapur; 

12-0; Tue. 

ft ft 

• ft 

W.; rv. 

2 tl. 

Neral; 

1-0 

Neral; 

10; Thu. 

ft 

ft ft 

W.; w. 

2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

87-0 

Kharawali; 

2-0; Sun. 

Morbe; 

1-2 

str.; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

15-0 

Panvel; 

5-0; .. 

ft 

1-0 

w.; t, 

SI (pr); 3 tl.; 3 M; dg. 

• , 

ft * 

Borli 

6-0; .. 

ft . 

ft ft 

W. 




Panchatan; 







» ft 

ft ft 

• ft ft ft 

. . 

ft - 

W.; pi. 

SI (pr); pyt. Cs. (mp); 





Borli; 

0-1 


Ramnavami Fr Ct Sud 
9; 4 tl; mq; 2 dg; 2 dh; 
lib; dp. 

• « 

« « 

• « 

.. Bazar 

Local; 

• . 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr); pyt; Cs; 5 tl; 








2 mq; dg; dh; lib; 3 dp. 

ft ft 

ft ft 

Poynad; 

5-0; Mon. 

Wadkhal; 

2-0 

t. 

Maruti Fr Ct Sud 15; 





Dharamtar; 

3-0 


3 tl; dg. 

Mumbra; 

42-0 

Poynad; 

9-0; Mon. 

Washi; 

2-0 

t,; W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 





Akadcvi; 

2-4 

w. 


Khopoli; 

23-0 

Parali; 

11-4; Sat. 

* ft 

* ft 

W. 

tl. 

■ ft 

ft ft 

4 ft 

• ■ ft * 

Kasu phata; 

0-2 

W.; w. 

tl. 





Nigode; 

3-0 











1002 


MAH/NUASIITRA state CAZETl'F.KR 



Serial No.; Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
'I’ravelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
IIoLischolds ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OlFice; 
Distance. 

(4) 

270 

CaT—Krt;- 

NE; 

23-4 

2-3; 499; 103; 498 

Ncr?l; 

3-0 

27 J 

Cal—Pnl;—TO 

N; 

9-0 

l 72; .12; 62 

Panvel; 

8-0 

272 

call - Msl;— 

S; 

3-0 

0-4;. 

DESERTED 


273 

Carhbhar Khind—Mhd; — 

N; 

1-2 

0-3; 602; 96; 546 

Mahad; 

1-0 

274 

Chambhareani Rk. -Pld;—^PTR* 

E; 

50 

0-9; 3 52; 75; 309 

Poladpur 

5-0 

275 

Cmbhargapi Kh.-P)d;— 
a- -TT<lfl %i. 

E; 

50 

0-8; 1/2; 41; 180 

Poladpur; 

50 

276 

Carhbbarli—Kir; 

W; 

11-4 

0-2; 275; 46; 274 

Mohopada; 

10 

277 

Caoaje—Urn;— 

E; 

10 

3-2; 6100; 1080; 1949 

Local; 

•' 

278 

Ciricaghar-'Mrd;— 



20; 35; 7; 28 



279 

Cilfic- Mgn;- =^ 1 ^^ 

N; 

90 

1-8; 473; 84; 376 

Niznmpur; 

5-0 

280 

Candaraganv—Sgd; —.. 

N; 

150 

2-9; t)9l; 136; 688 

Varhad 

Juinbhulpada; 

6-0 

281 

Caijdaganv—Kh; — 

. . 

7-0 

1-0: 352; 78; 319 

Chanel e; 

2-0 

282 

Caii(,lakt—Pld; 

E; 

130 

0-8; 58; 12; 58 

Roladpur 

2-0 

283 

Candale—Pld;— 

E; 

20-0 

0-7; 93; 19; 93 

I^oladpur; 

2-0 

284 

Candhai; -Krt;— 

E; 

8-0 

l-O; 379; 75; 351 

Karjat; 

3-0 

285 

C^ndave Bk.-Mhd;—.. 

E; 

7-0 

1-3; 881; 196; 8 03 

Maliad ; 

4-0 

286 

CSndore—Mgn;— 

W; 

160 

5-6; 1021; 236; 997 

Morbe; 

6-0 

287 

Canerc—Rh; 


• • 

0-3; 627; 147; 43 6 

Local; 


288 

Cannat—^Mgri;— 

N; 

100 

10; 244; 47; 230 

Nizampur ; 

4-0 

289 

Capadi-Mgn;— 

W; 

40 

0-3; 274; 59; 272 

Goregaon; 

30 

290 

CSpaganv—Mlid;—^lM-*Tr«f 

E; 

8-0 

1-0; 231; 62; 231 

Nate; 

3-0 

291 

Carat—Pld;— 

E; 

1-4 

1-9; 702; 134; 622 

Poladpur; 

1-0 

292 

Carat Bk.—Mgn;— 

W; 

8-0 

1-8; 362: 90; 351 

Morbe; 

60 

293 

Corambhe—Pnl;— 


0.6 


DESERTED 


294 

Carol Kh.—Mgn.. 

W; 

16-4 

1-5; 669; 139; 519 

Tala; 

6-0 

295 

Cart—Alg;—^ 

E; 

9-0 

0-4; 428; 84; 407 

Poynad; 

3-0 

295~A Cavalcsct—Mgn;— 

N; 

90 

• • .4 .4 4 . 

DESERTED 

. , 

296 

Cavane—Pnl;— 

SE; 

1)0 

0-9; 320; 74; 205 

Apta; 

2-0 

297 

Cavandholi— Pin;— 

SK; 

10-4 

0'2; 8; 1 : 8 

Mohopada; 

2-0 

298 

Cavani—Kir; 

SE; 

l2o 

7-2; 849; 199; 609 

Wawnshi; 

80 

299 

Cavarc or Sancganv —Rh;— 


100 

6-2; 1007; 224; 927 

Medha; 

6-0 

















KOLABA DISTRICT 


1003 


Railway Station ; 

1 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motoi Stand ; 

Water. 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day. 

Distance 



information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(«) 

(9) 

Neial; 

14-0 

Kalamb; 

6-0; Fri. 

Kashele; 

3-4 

W.:rv. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. 

M umbra; 

no 

Panvel; 

8-0; .. 

Taloje; 

3-0 

W.;w. 


DESERTED 






DESERTED. 

Mumbra; 

950 

M a ha cl; 

1-0; Daily 



W.; 

2 t). 

Mumbra; 

103-0 

Poladpur; 

5-0; Fri. 



rv.;W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; dh. 

Mumbra; 

103-0 

Poladpur; 

5-0; Fri. 



Spr. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

12-0 

Khalapur; 

ll-0;Tuc. 



W.;rv. 

3tl. 

Karjat; 

35-0 

Uran; 

1-0; .. 

Uran; 

I-O 

W.;pl. 

3S1 (2 pr, h).; pyt.; 6 tl.; 








dh.; gyrn.; lib.; dp. 

Mumbra; 

90-0 

Nizampur; 

5-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

5-0 

rv.;w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

19-0 

Parali 

6-0; Sat. 

> • . 

1 


W.; 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

65-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; Tue. 

! 

Chore; 

2-4 

W.;t. 

i SI (pr).; 2 tl.; 2 M.; mq. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

12-0; Fri. 

Kapde Bk.; 

8-0 

w. 

1 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

12-0; Fri. 

Kapde Bk.; 

. ♦ 

w. 

tl. 

Bhivpuri Kd.; 

2-0 

Kaduv; 

1-0; Wed. 

Karjat; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Mahad; 

4 0; Daily 



w. 

2B1 (pr, m).; 3 tl.; mo,; dg. 

Mumbra; 

90-0 

Mhasla; 

6-0; Wed. 

Morbe; 

6-0 

W.;w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs.(,c).; 








Devi fr. Ct. Vad. 2.; 






1 


2 tl.; ch. 

Karjat; 

68-0 

Local 

Tue. 

. . 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr)-; pyt.; 3 tl.; 3 M.; 








dK.;ch.; lib. 

Mumbra; 

86-0 

Nizampur; 

4-0; Sun. 

. . 

5-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

84-0 

Mangaon; 

4-0; Thu. 

Manguon; 

4-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr)<; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

104-0 

Mahad; 

6-0; Daily 

. - 

• . 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Mumbra; 

104-0 

Poladpur; 

1-0, Fri. 

Poladpur; 

1-4 

rv.;w’. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

90-0 

Mhasla; 

8-0; Wed. 

Morbe; 

5-0 

W;w.; 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 







str. 


DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Mumbra; 

91-0 

Tale; 

6-0; .. 

Tale; 

0-5 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

• . 


Poynad; 

3-0; Mon. 

Pali; 

0-4 

rv.;w. 

Si (pr); Ca. (mp).; 3tl.; gym. 





Pc was; 

16-0 



DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Karjat; 

15-0 

f’anvcl 

13-0; .. 

Gulsunde; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; 3tl.; dh. 

Karjat; 

13-0 

Panvel; 

11-0; .. 

CJulsundc; 

1-4 

rv. 


Khopoli; 

12-0 

Parali; 

6-0; Sat. 


• . 

W. rv. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

Karjat 

65-0 

Medha; 

6-0; Sun. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr). ; 5 tJ; lib. 




1004 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 

■Agi icuU'itists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

300 

Cehtr--Mrd;— 

N; 

220 

0-7; 

245; 

62; 

244 

Murud; 

2-0 

301 

Ccijdhare—Alg;— 

S; 

10 

0-8; 

493; 

103; 

271 

Alibag; 

10 

302 

Ceravall—Pnl;— 

E; 

70 

0-8 

214; 

46; 

161 

Panvel; 

70 

303 

Ccvayc—Krt;— 


230 

20 

208 

49; 

208 

Ncral; 

16-0 

304 

Cicavan-^Pnl;— 

S; 

50 

1-7; 431 

97; 

293 

Palaspe; 

40 

305 

CikanI—Mrd;— 

N; 

100 

5-4; 127; 24; 

126 



306 

Cikant—Rh;— 

NE; 

no 

0-9 

163 

38; 

154 

Nagothana; 

1-0 

307 

CikhalagSnv'.-Rh;—.. 

. 


3-0 

481 

112; 

477 

Pali; 

1-4 

308 

Cikhalap—Msl;- 

E; 

40 

2-0 

499 

115; 

491 

Mhasla; 

4-0 

309 

Cikhalap—Svn;— 

S; 

40 

0-5 

281 

52; 

193 

Vadawali; 

30 

310 

Cikhale—Pnl;— 

E; 

60 

0-8 

912 

168; 

797 

Palaspe; 

5-0 

311 

Cikhali -Alg;— 

E; 

17-0 

0-2 

» • ♦ 



DESERTED 


312 

Cikhali—Pld;— 

E; 

11-0 

10 

109; 27; 

109 

Rirwadi; 

12-0 

313 

Cikhali Bhom.“Urn;-f=^^# >T>R 

. . 


0-2 

. , 

. . 


DESER'l'ED 


314 

Cilhe~Rh;— 

SW; 

60 

I-O 

288 

68; 

274 

Rohu; 

40 

315 

Cilathan—Kir;- 

S; 

100 

0-4 

254 

45; 

244 

Wawoshi; 

6-0 

316 

Cimbave—Mhd; — 1%^!% 

NK; 

20 

2-6 

1475, 

254; 

1081 

Local; 


317 

Ciflcaghar — Pn; — 

N; 

2-4 

0-4; 162; 41; 

109 

Pen; 

2-0 

318 

CihcagharTarph Nindale — Mrd; 

N; 

190 

0-5 

22 

5; 

17 


, , 











319 

CifScakhar — Rh; — 

W; 

11-6 

0-1; 33; 9; 

28 

Chanere; 

3-0 

320 

Cincavall — ^Alg; — 

NK; 

100 

1-6; 594; 118; 

342 

Narangi; 

0-2 

321 

CiRcavali — Krt; — 

N; 

5 1 

0-3; 

438; 

92; 

195 

Local; 

I 

322 

Cincavall—Krt;— 

NE; 

60 

0-3; 

221; 

43; 

217 

Karjat; 

60 

323 

CificavalT—Mgn;— 

S; 

7-4 

0-9; 

422; 

82; 

351 

Nizampur; 

60 

324 

Cincavall A<^agahv—Kir;— fV^- 

E; 

50 

0-7; ' 8, 

3; 

4 

Khalapur; 

40 











325 

Umcavall Uohe—Kir;— 

S; 

90 

0-6 

114 

20; 

114 

Khalapur; 

90 











326 

Cincavall J5ekin—Kir;— 

E; 

60 

0-4; 332 

88; 

319 

IChopoli; 

2-0 





1 













KOLABA DISTRICT 


1 005 


Rtiilway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 

(6) 


(7) 

(R) 

(9) 

• • » • 

• • 


Sclao 3‘0 

w. 

SI (m). ; tl. 


Kihim ; 

6 0; Tuc. 


t.; w.; 

SI (pr). ; tl.; M. ; dh. 




Dharamtar ;13’0 

r.sr. 


Mumbra; 25'0 

Panvel; 

7-0; .. 

Panyel; 7 0 

w. 


Neral; 16'0 

Kalamb ; 

8-0; Fri. 

Karjat; 3‘0 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Maniti Fr. Ct. 






Sud. 15. : 4 tl. 

Karjat; 20*0 

Panvel; 

5-0; .. 

1 

W.; t. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

« • 

. . 

• . • • 


w;rv. 





Borli; 4 0 



Karjat; 49 0 

Nagotbaiia ; 

1-0; .. 

Nagothana; PO 

w. 

tl. 

* . • • 

Pali : 

1-4; .. 

Pali 1-4 

W.;w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Murnbra; 

Mhasla; 

4-0; Wed. 

Dehen; 1 0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

• • • • 

Shriwardhan; 

3 0; Sat. 

. . . . 

W. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Karjat; 16'0 

Panvel; 

5-0; .. 

Panvel; 6 0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. 

DESERTED 



Dharamtar; 9‘0 


DESERTED 

Mumbra; 1100 

Poladpur; 

12'0; Fri. 

Kapde Bk.; 7 0 

w. 

tl. 

DESERTED 





DESERTED 

Karjat; 54'0 

Roha; 

4'0; Daily. 

Khamb ; 2’4 

W.;w. 

SI (m). ; 2 tl. 

Khopoll; lO'O 

Shirwali 

4-0; Fri. 

Donwat; 2’4 

W. 


Mumbra; 1060 

Mhapral; 

8 0; Fri. 

. • « . 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m). ; pyt. ; 5 tl, ; 






mq. ; 2 dg. 

Mumbra; 42‘0 

Poynad ; 

9-0; Mon. 

Phata; O’2 

w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15: 




Antorc; 0-4 


5tl. 

. « • • 



Rajpuri; 4’4 

w. 


Karjat; 71‘0 

Chancre; 

3 0; Tue. 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 


Poynad ; 

7-4; Mon. 

Local; 

Rewas; 9’0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. ; dg. 

Bhivpuri Rd. ; ,. 

Local ; 

Daily. 

Karjat; 51 

W. 

Si (pr). ; Cs.; Rainanavami 






Fr. Ct. Sud. 9 ; 2 tl.' 

Blijvpuri Rd. ; 3-0 

Kadav ; 

1-0; Wed. 

Karjat; 6 0 

W.;w. 

pyt. 

Mumbra; 87-0 

Nizampur ; 

6’0; Sun. 

Goregaon; 0 4 

W.;w. 

Si (pr). ; Datta Fr. Ct. Vad. 






7 : 3 tl.; dp. 

Dolwali; 1 *4 

Khalapur; 

4-0; Tuc. 

Khalapur; 5'0 

w. 


Khopoli; 7*0 

Khalapur; 

9-0; Tue. 

Shil phata ; 4' 0 

W.;w. 

2tl. 

Lawjee; 2‘0 

Khalapur; 

4-0; Tue. 

Shil phata ; 1 *4 

W. 

Sl(pr). ;mp. ;pyt.; 2tl. 




1006 


MAHAKASHTKA STAIK CAZEl'iEER 



Serial No.; Village Name 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Aren (Sq. nis.) ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Pop ; 

Post Office ; 
Di.stance. 

(4) 

327 

CiOcavali Tarph Diva]!—Rh;— 

SE; 

90 

1-8; 508; 99; 

324 

Kolad; 

2-0 

328 

Cincavall 'J'arf Atone—Rh;— 
3T<af\'jT. 

NE ; 

7-0 

2-6; 539 ; 112; 

539 

Kolad; 

70 

329 

Cincavall Tarf Taloja—Pnl ;— 

rf^V^T. 

SE; 

100 

04; 104; 19; 

99 

Panvel ; 

7-0 

330 

Ciftcavall Tarf Vaje—Pnl;— 

NE ; 

8-4 

0-6; 210; 39; 

207 

Panvel ; 

100 

331 

CiOcofle -MsI;— 

NE ; 

4-4 

2-1; 476; III; 

335 

Mhasla ; 

60 

332 

Cificoti—Alg;— 

E ; 

130 

1-9; 1025; 250; 

948 

Revdauda ; 

40 

333 

Cinv.lhran—Pnl;—f%trtT 

SE : 

8-0 

17; 684; 130; 

674 

Panvel ; 

7-0 

334 

Cipale—Pnl;— 

E; 

3-2 

0-6 : 269 ; 49 ; 

244 

Panvel; 

3-0 

335 

Ciraganv—Msl;— 

SE ; 

10 

1-9; 505; 118; 

451 

ADiasla ; 

2-4 

336 

Cirale—Urn;— 

■K; 

7-4 

2-0; 1565 ; 327 ; 

1440 

Uran ; 

7-0 

337 

Cartdave Kh.- Mhd 

E; 

6-0 

1-6; 565; 112; 

541 

Mahad ; 

4-0 

338 

Cirancr—Urn;— 

E; 

100 

3-8; 2129; 719; 

1609 

Local ; 


339 

Ciravat—Pnl;— 

S ; 

4-0 

)-2; 581; 128; 

508 

Palaspc ; 
Nagothana • 

2-0 

340 

Cirbi—Pn;— 

N; 

60 

0-5; 198; 39; 

185 

n-o 

341 

Cive—Sgd; — 

E; 

5-0 

1-4; 442; 93; 

404 

Pali ; 

50 

342 

Cod—Krt;- - 

SE ; 

6-0 

3-2; 760; 133; 

167 

Karjal ; 

6-0 

343 

Codude—Mhd;—^'l=f^% 

S; 

2-0 

1-8; 1014; 187; 

961 

Mahad ; 

2-0 

344 

ColaT—Pld;— 

S ; 

10 

0-3 : 96 ; 25 ; 

96 

Poladpur ; 

I-O 

345 

Cole — Pn; ^1% 

SW ; 

14-0 

0-2 ; 260 ; 50 ; 

253 

Nagothana ; 

5-0 

346 

Coradhe—Mrd;— tTiT? 

SE; 

27-0 

2 7; 970; 175; 

508 



347 

Coravall—Mgn;— 

W; 

150 

1-4; 225; 49; 

225 

Tala ; 

7-0 

348 

Covk- -Kir;— 

NW; 

64 

O'l ; 860; 182; 

373 

I.oeal ; 

349 

Caul-Alg;-=5f)?y 

•• 

• • 

3.6; 6751; 1427 ; 3954 ( 

Local ; 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Baitar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; V 

V^ater. 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 


Bazar Day. 

Distance. 



information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

52-0 

Kulad ; 

2-0; Sun. 


• • 

W.; t. ; 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

570 

Kolad ; 

7-0; Sun. 

Kolad ; 

6-0 

w.;rv. 

SI (pr)!; 2 tl. 

Mumbra ; 

19-0 

Panvel; 

7-0; .. 


2-0 

r\'.;w. 

Cs. (gr).;tl. 

Mumbra ; 

100 

Panvcl ; 

10-0; .. 

Panvel ; 

8-4 

w. 

Cs.; 2 tl.; Society Ilaji- 








malang. 

Mumbra ; 

* . 

Mhasla ; 

6-0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

4-4 

W.; 

SI (pr). ; tl. 



Ram raj ; 

3-0; Sat. 


* , 

W. 

SI (pr). ; 2'tl. ; lib. 

Mumbra; 

13-0 

Panvel ; 

7-0; .. 

1 Taloja; 

5-0 

W.; w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Maruti Fr. 








Ct. Sud. 15. ; 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 

210 

Panvcl ; 

3-0; .. 

Panvel ; 

3-2 

rv. 

3tl. 

Mumbra; 

• • 

Mhasla ; 

2-4; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

1-0 

W.; p. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Bombay ; 

16-0 

Panvcl; 

8-0; .. 

• * 

1-4 

W.; t. 

3 S! (2 pr, m). ; Cs. ; 








Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 
5 tl.; 4'k.; lib. 

Mumbra ; 

100-0 

Mahnd ; 

4-0; Daily 

Local ; 

0-1 

W.o. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

Bombay ; 

22-0 

Panvcl; 

14-0; .. 

Local; 


W.;t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c). ; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; Ram Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; Ganapati Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 4. ; 7 tl. ; 

M. ; dg. ; ch. 

Karjat; 

18-0 

Panvcl : 

4-0; .. 


. ■ 

W. 

SI (pr). ; tl. ; M. 

* • 


, , 

* . 

Phata; 

0-1 

o. 

Idg. 





Nigode; 

4.0 



Khopoli; 

20-0 

Panili ; 

6-0; Sat. 

• . 


w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Karjat ; 

60 

Kondivadc ; 

2 0; Mon. 

Karjat ; 

6-0 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. ; M. 

Mumbra ; 

960 

Dasgaon ; 

2-0; Sat. 

Mahad ; 

4-0 

W'.;w. 

SI (pr).; Maruti FV. Ct, 








Sud. 15. ; 2 tl. 

Mumbra ; 

100-0 

Poladpur ; 

10; Fri. 

« . 


rv. 

tl. 

Khopoli 

31-0 

. . 

. . 

Amtcm ; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 





Gandhe ; 

2-0 



.. 


* . 



• . 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Maruti Fr, 





Salao ; 

6-0 


Ct. Sud. 15.; 2 tl.; 
mq. dg. 

Mumbra ; 

92-0 

Tala; 

7-0; .. 

. . 

4-0 

W, 

tl. 

Karjat; 

6-0 

Khalapur ; 

6-0; Tue- 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

Sl(pr). pyt. ; Cs. (mp) ; 








3 tl. ; lib,; dp. 

Btynbay; 

35-0 

Nagaon j 

5 •4; Thu. 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq- ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 


(1) 


(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


350 

DabhTl—Pld;— 


E; 

120 

3-3; 

353; 

74; 

352 

Poladpur; 

10-4 

351 

Dabhol—Mhd;— 


VV; 

7-0 

1-9; 

975; 

251; 

862 

Dasgaon; 

1-0 

352 

D3dali—Mhd;— 


S; 

0-4 

0-2; 

424; 

71; 

400 

Mahad; 

20 

353 

Dadiir—Pn;— 


W; 

70 

3-5; 

2418; 

385; 

2414 

Pen; 

7-0 

354 

Daga(;l Ghoom—Msl;—. , 

N; 

50 

09; 

153; 

31; 

130 

Mhasla; 

100 

355 

Dahivali—Rh;— 



. , 

0-5; 




• • 


356 

Pakeli—Mrd;—^(%^r 

. , 

SK; 

200 

1-3; 

134; 

34; 

133 

Burli; 

3-0 

357 

Pakfcll Kond--Mrd;— 

SE; 

20 0 

1-3; 

24; 

10; 

19 

Rajpui’i; 

I-O 

358 

Dahivaa-Mh'd;— 


N; 

11-0 

2-8; 

736; 

157; 

373 

Riivvadi; . 

4-0 

359 

Dahiganv- Krt;— 


E; 

4-0 

10; 

157; 

38; 

155 

Ka’jat; 

3-0 

360 

Uah ganv—Sgd;-— 

, . 

N; 

90 

3-7; 

672; 

137; 

662 

Vaihad Jam- 

30 









bhulpada ; 


361 

Dahivall—T^Tgn;— 


S\V; 

40 

1-0; 

1388; 

261; 

1133 

Morbe; 

60 

362 

DahivalT- -Pnl;— 


H; 

60 

0'3; 

135; 

27; 

132 

Pal.ispe; 

3-0 

363 

L'l-. 3rf^:;TT3?V 


W; 

0. A 

0-7; 

114; 

22; 

114 

Khalapur; 

4-0 




364 

Dahivali Tarph NUj - Krt;- 


E; 

1-4 

0-3; 

1354; 

282; 

529 

Kiujat; 

1-0 












365 

Dahivali Tarph Talc—Mgn;— 

W; 

80 

10; 

293; 

59; 

293 

Moibc; 

5-0 












366 

Dahivali Tarph Viiredi—Kr(;— 

N; 

112 

0-3; 

561; 

112; 

504 

Nc'a); 

2-0 












367 

D akha nc—Mgn;— 

.. 

N; 

30 

2 6; 

574;. 

120; 

574 

N izampur; 

4-0 

368 

Dalavi Kharosi—Alg;- 


E; 

130 

0-3; 

3J; 

5; 

31 

Poynad; 

4 0 


^TT5fr. 










369 

Damkadikh3r—Um;- 

, . 

. 

0-6; 


• • 


l^ESERTED 


370 

Damat Kri;— 


N; 

110 

10; 

70:; 

135; 

559 

Neral; 

2 0 

371 

Dandaguri— Svn;— 


N; 

8 0 

\y. 

338; 

75; 

315 

HorliPancha- 

40 










tan.; 


372 

Dapode—Sgd;- 

. . 

N; 

10 

0 3; 

59; 

12; 

6 

Pali; 

I-O 

373 

Dapoli—\lhd;— 

, . 

N; 

180 

4-2; 

670; 

168; 

615 

Binvadi; 

13-0 

374 

Dapoli Pnl;-- 


SW; 

30 

1-5; 

610; 

128; 

556 

Palaspe; 

5-0 

375 

Dapoli—Rh;— 



13 0 

2-6; 

269; 

43; 

268 

Mcdha; 

80 

376 

DSpiviili—Pnl;— 


NE; 

10 0 

0-3; 

135; 

27; 

107 

Mohopada; 

2-0 
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KailwAV Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Ba?ar ; Distanc ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
inTormation. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9,1 

Mumbra; 

106-0 

Poladpur ; 

10-4; Fri. 

Kapde Bk; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

990 

Dasgaon ; 

1-0; Sat. 

‘ . 

. . 

W; 

2 SI (pr. m). ; mq, ; dg. ; 








ch. 

Mumbra; 

98-0 

Dasgaon ; 

5-0; Sat. 

Mahad ; 

0-4 

W; 

Holi Fr. Phg Sud. 15; 








2 tl. ; M. 

. * 

i . 

Pen ; 

7-0; .. 

Homeropu 

3-4 

t. 

SI (pr). -, Cs (c).; Rama- 





Pliata; 

. . 


navmi Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 





Dadar; 

0-4 


4 tl.; M.; 4 ch. 

Mumbra; 

. . 

Mhasla ; 

10-0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

5-0 

n.;w. i 

th 

DESERTED 





1 

1 


DESERTED 

» ■ 


Borli; 

3-0; .. 

Borli; 

3-0 

W. 

tl. 

. . 

• 4 ^ 

Borli; 

3-0; .. 

Borli; 

3-0 

w.; 


Mumbra; 

990 

Mahacl; 

5 0; Daily 

. . 

. . 

rv.; W. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Mahashivrat.a 








Fr. Mg. Vad 13.; 4 tl. 

Karjat; 

3-0 

Karjat; 

3 0; Tue. 

Karj-at; 

4-0 

W; 

Si (pr).; pyt.; Cs,; tl. 

Khopoli; 

160 

Pardi; 

3 0; Sat, 


•' 

W. 

SI (P ■).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

90'0 1 

Goregaon; 

3-0; .. 

Goregaon; 

3-0 

rv.; W. 

2 SI (p-, m).; Bahiri Fr. Ct 



1 





Sud. 15.; 2 tl.; 2mq.; dg. 

Katjat; 

160 

Panvel; 

50; .. 

. - 

20 

w, 

tl.; dg. 

Khopoli; 

50 

Khalapur; 

Karjat; 

4 0; Tue. 

, . 

, , 

w. 

2 tl. 

Ka'jat; 

10 





SI (p^).; 7 tl. 

I’O; Thu. 

• * 

♦ • 

w.; .1 

Mumbra; 

900 

Mhasla; 

8 0; Wed. 


70 

W; 

l(pr).; 2tl, 

Ne-al; 

20 

Neral; 

2 0; Thu. 



W.; tv. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr, C-. 








Sud. 15.; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

780 

Nizampur; 

4 0; Sun. 

Mangaon; 

3-0 1 

n.; w. 

SI (p.).; 2 tl. 

* ■ 

, , 

Poynad; 

4-0; Mon. 

Pezari; 

4-0 

w. 

Urs Mrg. Sud, 11; dg. 





Dharamtar; 

7-0 



DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Neral; 

2-0 

Neral; 

2 0; Thu. 

Karjat; 

ll-O 

t.; cl. 

SI (pr),; 2 Cs. (mp. gr) ; 








mq.; dg. 


, , 

Borli Pari' 

- 4-0; .. 

« . 

■ t 

w. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 



chataii; 





Sud, 15.; tl. 

Khopoli; 

230 

Parali; 

10-0; Sat. 


. • 

vv. 


Mumbra; 

106-0 

Mahad; 

12-0; Daily 


■ • 

W.; rv. 

2 SI (pr, m).; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

16-0 

Panvel; 

5-0; .. 

** * 

10 

w,; t. 

2S1 (2 pr).; Cs,; Devi Fr. Ct 








Sud. 15.; 2 tl,; dg. 

Karjat; 

63-0 

Alibag; 

5-0; .. 



W.; 

SI (pr).; Cs.; tl,; gym, 

Karjat; 

90 

Panvel; 

100; 


0-1 

rv. 

tl. 


A-2»€i'^4-A 
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f 

Fieriiil Nr).; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
'rr.avelling 
rlistancc. 

(2) 

Area 

(S<|. ins. ) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

post Office: 
Distance. 

(4) 

377 

DasagSnv—Mhd;— 

W; 

50 

3-8; 

2361 

461; 

1269 

Local; 

. • 

378 

Davale—Aig;— 

SE; 

7 0 

0-5; 

81: 15; 

76 

Nagaon; 

1-0 

379 

Davaniisar—I'r.;- 

SW; 

40 

0 4: 

126 

33; 

125 

Pen; 

30 

380 

Dfganv- -Mkt ;— 

W; 

5-0 

1-4; 

694 

140; 

430 

ETorbe; 

1-4 

381 

Dcharang--Pnl;- 

E; 

8-4 

E9; 

80 

15; 

80 

Pan. VC 1; 

120 

382 

Deva\‘>irT—Pnl;— 

. . 

. . 

0 1; 

5 

1; 


Paiivel; 

1-0 

383 

Dchfn—Ms];- 

K; 

60 

1-3; 

208 

52; 

208 



384 

Dehentkoiii— Alg;—. • 

E; 

12 0 

0-7; 

395; 80; 

381 

Poynad; 

I-O 

385 

Deravali— 

N; 

il-0 

0-4; 

216 

43; 

198 

Palaspc; 

1-0 

386 

Pubej—Pn;— 


.. 

0-03; 




• • 


387 

Devad-Pn1;~i^er 

E; 

1-4 

0-5; 

220; 

38; 

180 

Panvcl; 

20 

388 

Devaghiir- Alg;— 

SE; 

13 0 

1-2; 

286; 

58; 

245 

Chenl; 

3-2 

389 

Devaghar- 

NE; 

2-2 

1-5: 

456; 

107; 

441 

M basin; 

30 

390 

Devaghar or Haresvar—Svtt;— 

y; 

50 

0-7; 

1042- 

232; 

535 

P. O; 












391 

Devskanhe--Rh;— 

SW; 

50 

1-7; 

590; 

116; 

576 

Rohr.; 

2-0 

392 

Df.vakhol— Svii;— 

N; 

80 

0 6; 

98; 

19; 

92 

Botli Pan- 

60 









chatan.; 


393 

Deval ad--Kir;- • 

K; 

6 0 

0-1; 

942 

228; 

160 

I.ot al; 


394 

Davak--Pld;- 

E; 

9 0 

M; 

620 

141; 

583 

Polndpur; 

8-0 

395 

Devall— Pn;- 

N; 

6 0 

0-3; 

159 

28; 

148 

Nagothana; 


396 

Devali--Mgn;—^doSl 

S; 

8-4 

1-4; 

094; 

140; 

440 

Mo)be; 

] 4 

397 

Dtvai'.have- Kir; — 

H- 

100 

0-6; 

546; 

96; 

400 

Khahipiir; 

40 

398 

Devap Or—Pld;— 

S; 

40 

It; 

431; 

102; 

429 

roliidpiij; 

50 

399 

Devaglrar^—Mlid;— 

N; 

15 4 

1-4; 

154: 

35; 

137 

Rii wadi; 

100 

400 

Di^valoIiPk.- I’nl;— 

E; 

90 

0-7; 

238; 

51; 

218 

VTohopada; 

20 

401 

DevaloliK h.~Pnl;— 

SE; 

120 

O--.; 






402 

Dcvataliii Alg;- 


. . 

0-03; 

, . 





403 

Devatalai—Alg;-— 

N'E; 

7(! 

0-3; 

22; 

8; 

22 

Kihim; 

30 


A-2061—64-B 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Mornr Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Wate 

('^) 

■f ■ . ~ 

r Institutions and other 

information. 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

800 

l.uoal; 

Sat, 

Local; 


2 SI (2 pj),; pyt,; Cs.; Ct. 
3 tl.;mq.;dg.; 3 dh.; lib. 



Nagaon; 

10; Thu. 

Dharamta"; 180 

t. 




Pen; 

3 0; .. 

Govi: Ic; 4 0 

Kharpada; 3-0 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Mumbra; 

86 0 

Goreynon; 

30; .. 

Morbe; i 0 

i'V.; w. 

Si(P-).;3ti. 

Matheran; 

7 0 

Panvcl; 

120; .. 

* « • • 

w.; v. 


Mumbra; 

17-0 

Panvcl; 

1-0; .. 

• • . . 

, . 




• • 

.. 

• • 

rv.; W. 

SI (pi).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; tl. 

• « 

• • 

Poynad; 

10; Mon. 

Dharamtav; 3 0 

0. 

SI (jir).; M. 

Karjat; 

DESERTED 

13 0 

Panvel; 

4 0; .. 

Apfa; 2 0 

w.; t.; 

rs', 

deserted 

Mumbra; 

18 0 

Panvcl; 

2 0; .. 

Panvel; 14 

v.; W. 




Ambepur; 

3 0; Wed. 

Revvas; 24-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Ganapati Fr, Mrg, 
VaJ. 4.; tl.; 2 dg. 

Mumbra; 

■■ 

Mhasla; 

3-0; W.jii. 

Mhasla; 30 

W.; w. 

SI (p ).; Datta Fr. Kt.Sud. 
II.; Maha.shivrat'-a Fr, 
Mg. Vad. 13.; 4tl. 

• • 


Sliriwardhan; 

6 0; Sat. 

• • * • 

W. 

Si (pr).; pyt.; 4 tl.; mq. 

Kurjut; 

640 

Roha; 

2 0; Daily 

Roha; 2 0 

W ; rv. 

SI(pi).;Cs. (fing).; 2 tl. 



Shriwavtlhan; 

6 0; Sat. 

Dandasuri; 10 

cl. 

tl. 

Local; 


Khalapui; 

5 0; Tuc. 

Local; 

w.; I y. 

School at Khopoli.: 2 tl.; ch. 

Mumbra; 

1030 

Poladpur; 

8-0; Fri. 

Kapde; 3 0 

rv.; W. 

2 SI (2 pr).; 4 tl. 

* * 



• • 

Kasii; 2 4 

Nigode; 30 



Mumbra; 

860 

Mansaon; 

6 0; Thu. 

Goregaon; 30 

W.; '.V. 

2 SI (2p ).; Maruti Fr. Ct, 
Sud. 15.; 2tl.; mq. 

Khopoli; 

6-0 

Khalapur; 

4 0; Tue. 

Shilphata; 4-0 

. . 

SI (p.).;2tl. 

Mumbra; 

103-0 

Poladpui; 

8 0; Fri. 


vv. 

SI (p ).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

1080 

Mabaii; 

10 0 Daily 


IV. 

2il. 

Kaijat; 

DESERTED 

DESERTED 

12-0 

Panvel; 

80; .. 

Panvel; 9 0 ' 

W.; p. 

Sl(prj.; Cs,; 2tl.; Society 
at Hajimalang. 

deserted 

DESERTED 



Kihitn; 

3 0; Tue. 

.. 1 


tl. 
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Direction ; 

Area (Sq ms.) ; Pop ; 

Post OlVlCC 


Serial No ; Village Name. 

Travell 

:na 


Households; 

Distance. 



distance. 


Agrieu 

Iturists. 



0) 

( ) 

1 


(3) 

(4) 


404 Dhagadavai^I—Kh;—■ 

E; 

13 0 

1-2; 

254; 

58; 252 

Kolad; 

7-0 

405 Phak—Krt;- 

E; 

80 

7-4 

544; 

108; 543 

Kaijat; 

90 

406 Phakastli IVlgr ;—ri iH'%^ 

SW; 

40 

0-3 

135; 

31; 125 

Goregaon; 

3-0 

407 Phalaghai—IV'Ign;— 

S; 

14 

1-5 

235; 

50; 215 

Mangaon; 

1-4 

408 Dliirnaiie—Mhd;- 'TiTiTlf 

SW; 

70 

2-3 

727 

160; 703 

Birwadi; 

20 

409 DhamanI Kit;—'TiR^r 

E; 

190 

4 3; 

47 1 

98; 461 

Ncial;. 

18-0 

410 Dhamani Mgn;— 

E; 

8-0 

0-7; 

107; 

20; 103 

Nizampur; 

6-0 

411 Dhamani—Kir;—tTTV'jfr 

S; 

1-4 

10 

418; 

86; 365 

Khalapur; 

1-0 

412 Dhamani—Pn;— 

E; 

10-0 

2-2 

96 

26; 95 

Pen; 

90 

413 Dhamani- Pnl;— 

E; 

10-0 

1-0 

221 

45; 21! 

Panvel; 

10-0 

414 Dhamanasai—Rh;—•• 

NW; 

4-0 

2-4 

653 

138; 617 

Roha; 

2-4 

415 DhSmoK—Kit;— 

N; 

10-0 

08 

273 

51; 122 

Ncnal; 

1-0 

416 Dhairanaclivi—Pld;—5TT*f'nr?^r. . 

S; 

40 

1-5 

538 

MO; 525 

PolacIpur; 

50 

417 Dhanakarihc—Rh;—•• 

SW; 

5 0 

1'3 

407 

; 98; 272 

Roha; 

3-4 

418 Dhanasar—Pnl;— 

X: 

9 0 

1-3 

580 

: 120; 514 

J’anvel; 

80 

419 Dharatii-Kb;— 

N; 

3-4 

0 5 

; 222; 40; 149 

Chowk; 

3-0 

420 Dharavali—Svn;— 

SE; 

100 

14 

; 235 

; 62; 232 

Shriwardhan; 

7'0 

421 Dharavali—Pld;- tTlTcirtl 

. . 

6 0 

21 

; 1,009; 225; 974 

Mahad; 

7-0 

422 Dha^av—Rh;- 

W; 

3-4 

2-3; 807; 175; 757 

Roha; 

3-4 

423 piiavalc -Pld;— 

E; 

150 

79; 250; 64; 242 

Poladpur; 

130 

424 Phavar—Alg;— 

E; 

2-4 

1-7 

; 398; 87; 251 

Alibag; 

30 

425 DhSvate—Pn;— 

NE; 

10 

0-8: 309; 69; 299 

Pen; 

10 

426 Dhavul Pada—Pn;—«rr3«59T^r - 

S; 

94 

0 04; 137; 24; 135 

Nagothana; 

00 

427 Dheku—Kir;— 

S; 

80 

0 6; 287; 51; 276 

Khalapur; 

50 

428 Dherani^—Alg;—. 

NE; 

160 

09; 303; 56; 299 

Narangi; 

30 

429 Dhokastt—Sgd;— 

N; 

10 0 

3-2; 772; 180; 537 

Varhad Jam- 

1-4 







bhulpada; 


430 Phokavacje—Alg;— 

N; 

110 

2-1 

; 1594; 333; 1,019 

Awas; 

2-0 

431 Dhondavill—Sgd;—.. 

E; 

71 

0-2; 87; 

17; 85 

Varhad Jam- 

5-0 







bhulpada; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

W'atcr. 

(8) 

1 Institutions and other 
inform .aiion. 

(9) 

Karjat; 

56 0 

Kolad; 

7 0; Sun. 

.. 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr Ct. Vad. 
5.; tl. 

Karjat; 

9-0 

Karat; 

9 0; Tue. 

Kaijat; 8 0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbia; 

81 0 

Govtgaon; 

3-0; .. 

Mar.gaon; 40 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

810 

Mangaon; 

1-4; Thu. 

Mangaon; 1-4 

W.; w. 

SI (pi).; Cb (gr).; tl. 

Muntbra; 

100-0 

I^asgaon; 

10-0; Sat. 

. . 

w. 

SI (pi).; 3 tl. 

Ncral; 

180 

Sugavc; 

8-0; Sat. 

Kasbclc; 9-0 

W.; tv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumb: a; 

900 

N ZPtnpur; 

6-0; Sun. 

Nizamput; 6-0 

rv.; w. 

2 tl. 

Kbopoli; 

5 0 

Khalnpui; 

I -0; Tue. 

Khalapur; 1-4 

w. 

SI (p.).;tl. 



Fen; 

9-0; .. 

Wakrul, 4 0 

Pared; 20 

Antore; 90 

W., I V. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

22-0 

Par.vel; 

10 0; .. 

Panvel; 10*0 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr) ; C» (mp) ; tl. 

Kaijat; 

550 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 

Roha; 2-4 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Neral; 

10 

Ncial; 

1-0: Thu. 


rv.; w. 

tl. 

Mumbi a; 

103-0 

Poladpur; 

5-0; Fri. 


rv.; w. 

SKpr),; 2tl. 

Karjat; 

580 

Roha; 

3-4; Daily 

. . 

W.; W. 

4tl.;M. 

Mumbra; 

8-0 

Panvel; 

8-0; .. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

tO-0 

Kbalapur 

7-0; Tue. 

t . * • 

w. 

tl. 


, . 

Shriwarcllian; 

7-0; Sat. 

. . 

rsr. 

SI (pi).; 3 tl. 

Bonibay; 

98-0 

Fohiclpur; 

7-0; Fri. 

. . 

W.; w.' 

2 SI (2pr),; 3tl. 

Karjat; 

380 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 

, 

w.; t.; 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

106-0 

Poliidpur; 

13-0; Fri. 

. . 

rv.; W. 

2 tl. 



Nagaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Dharamtar; 16-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 



Pen; 

1-0; .. 

Pen; PO 

Antotc; 2-0 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 




.. 

Phata; 0-4 

Antore; 20 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Kbopoli; 

3-0 

Kbalapur; 

5 0; Tue. 

Shil pltata; 3 0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Shankar Pr. Mg. 
Vad. 13.; 2 tl. 



Nngaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Rewas; 90 

t. 

SI (pr).; Cs; tl. 

Kbopoli; 

16-0 

Paruli; 

1-0; Sat. 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr) 3 tl. 



Kihim; 

6-0; Tue. 

Rewas; 6-0 

W.; t. 

Sl(pr).; 7ll.;dh.;lib. 

Kbopoli; 

17-0 

Parali; 

4'0; Sat. 

♦ . • • 

w.; rv,. 

» 

tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 




Direction ; 

Area 

(Sq. 

ms 

■); Pop; 

Post Office 

> 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

Travelling 

distance. 

Households ; 
Agriculturists. 


Distance. 



(1) 

(2) 




(3) 



(4) 


432 

Dhoi3<3kIiar Tarph Umte—Rh; — 


14 0 

03; 

277; 

56; 

275 

Medha; 

90 












433 

DhoiJ(3khar Tavph Biravadl—Rh; 

W; 

110 

02; 

243; 

58; 

231 

Chancre; 

2-0 


—fsTT^r^r. 










434 

Phorajc—^Msl;— 

NE; 

14 

0-6; 

126; 

38; 

122 

Mhasla; 

20 

435 

DhoPS^se—Sgd;— 

E; 

70 

1-5: 

550; 

118; 

401 

Nadsur; 

I'O 

436 

Dhotre—Krt;— 

E; 

160 

1-6; 

480; 

125; 

475 

Ncral; 

150 

437 

DhuvadakhaT—A!g;—• 

E; 

130 

01; 





DESERTED 


438 

Dighati—Pnl;— 

W; 

13-6 

1-5; 

403; 

83; 

381 

Chirncr; 

30 

439 

• Dighi—Svn;— 

N; 

20-0 

1-5; 

1,879; 

332; 

544 

P. O; 

• • 

440 

Dighode—Urn;—fsisft? 

E; 

100 

11; 

863; 

178; 

582 

Chirner; 

30 

441 

Pikasal—Krt;— 

N; 

50 

0-3; 

347; 

63; 

271 

Karjat; 

50 

442 

Div—Pn;— 

W; 

00 

O'l; 

563; 

131; 

517 

Washi; 

1-0 

443 

Div—Rh;— 

W; 

120 

M; 

295; 

41; 

265 

Chancre; 

3-0 

444 

Divalahg—Alg;— 

W; 

10-4 

0 5; 

236; 

51; 

116 

Poynad; 

1-0 

445 

Divepgar—Svn;-— 

N: 

(2-4 

1-8; 

2448; 

451; 

2378 

Borli Pancha- 

2-0 










tan; 


446 

Divil—PId;— 


40 

1-9; 

689; 

144; 

57 

Pohidpui; 

5’0 

447 

Divi PamngU-Alg;—f^'fr 

E; 

130 

0-5; 

475; 

91; 

4^9 

Revdanda; 

5-0 

448 

Polavi—Pn;— 

W; 

40 

17; 

1032; 

191; 

1002 

Washi; 

6-0 

449 

Polavi Dababa-—Pn ;—.. 

W; 

60 

0-5; 





DESERTED 













450 

PoUvahal-Rh;— 

E; 

100 

0-8; 

162 


32; 

157 

Kolad; 

20 

451 

Pohgari—Urn;— 

NE; 

3-0 

01; 

447 


79; 

289 

Chi ‘iicr; 

3-0 

452 

Donavat—Kir;— 

E; 

12-0 

0 3; 

54 


12: 

52 

Wawoshi; 

3-0 

453 

Polavali—Kh 

S; 

120 

0 3; 

76 


14; 

72 

Khalapur; 

40 

454 

Dope—Ki t;— 

E; 

70 

0 3; 

120 


25; 

120 

K.aijat; 

70 

455 

pongati—Mrd;— 

S; 

1-2 

Iriclu- 

380; 

69; 

261 

. . 

, , 





ded in 
Rajapu 

ri 




. 
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Railway Station ; Weekly Bazar, Distance ; 
Distance. Bjzar D.»y. 


Karjat; 

700 

All bag; 

4 0; Sat. 

Karjat; 

71-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasl.'?; 

2 0; Wed. 

Khopoli; 

26-0 

Parali; 

10-0; Sat. 

Neral; 

DESERTED 

15-0 

Sug ivc; 

6 0; Sat. 

Mumbra; 

33-0 

Panvel; 

17-0; ..' 

• • 


Bazar; 

.. 

Bombay; 

19-0 

Panvel; 

120; .. 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

bO 

Dahivali; 

5-0; Tue. 

•• 


Poynad; 

7-0; Mon. 

Karjat; 

54-0 

Chanel e; 

3-0; Tue. 



Ambepur; 

1-0; Mon. 

• • 


Borli I’an- 

chatan; 

2-0; .. 

Bombay; 

103-0 

Poladpur; 

5 0; Fri. 

• • 


Ramr.ij; 

2-0; Sat. 

DESERTED 


Poynad; 

3 0; Mon. 

Karjat; 

590 

Kolad; 

2 0; Sun. 

Bombay; 

19-0 

Panvel; 

12-0; .. 

Khopoli; 

50 

Shirawali; 

4 0; Fri. 

Local; 


Khalapu'; 

4 0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

7-0 

Karjat; 

7-0; Tue. 


Motor Stand ; Wa ter. Institutions and other 
Distance. informution. 




W.; W. tl. 
. . W. SI 


6-0; Sat. Kashele; 5-Q W.; w. 


Dharanat-ar; 140 
Sai; 1‘4 w.; t. 


. . . Local .. p.; W. 

0; . , .. 0‘1 w.; t. 


5-0 W.; w. 
2-0 t. 

2-4 


Akadevi; 


W.; w. 
W. 


Dharamtar; 30 


Dharamtar; 27-0 
Wadkhal; 10 
Dharamtar; I-4 

Wadkhal; 1-0 


Domvat; 


Murud; 


1-0 

2-4 W.; rv. 
2-0 W. 

2- 0 W.;rv. 

3- 0 rv.; p, 
7-0 p.; 

w. 

1-4 W.; w. 


SI (pr).; tl. 


SI (pr).; Cs.; Maruti Fr Ct 
Sud 15.; 6 tl. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

DESERTED 

SI (pr).; Cs (gr).; Ram- 
navmi Fr Ct Sud 9- 
tl.; M.; Society at Sai. 

SI (P'‘).;pyt.; tl.; mq.; 2 dg. 
dh.; ch. 

SI (pr).; Shri Ram Fr Ct 
Sud 9.;2tl.;M.;lih. 

SI (pr).; C.S.; tl. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Devi Fr Srn 
Sud 5.; xMaruti Fr Ct 
Sud 15.; 6 tl.; M. 
tl.; dg. 
tl. 

2 SI (2pr).; pyt.; Maruti Fr 
Ct Sud 15.; 8tl.; M. 
mq.; dh.; dp. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; mq. 

DESERTED 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

pyt. 

SI (pr).; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Serial No,; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction. ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

456 

ponga’olT—Mhd 


60 

10; 121; 

24; 

120 

Nate; 4-0 

457 

Pongaroji—Mgn;— 

W; 

6 0 

3 0 625; 

119; 

625 

Morbe; 2-0 

458 

Dundrc—^Pnl;—3^^ 

E; 

80 

1.1 517; 

103; 

473 

Panvel; 9 0 

459 

DQ-atoli—Rh;— 

E; 

130 

4-4; 787; 

165; 

763 

Kolad 5-4 

460 

Du ga Darya Alg;—■ ■ 

NE; 

18-4 

O'l; .. 




461 

Durset—Kir;— 

S; 

no 

1-8; 155; 

36; 

148 

Wawoshi; 8 0 

462 

Duiiet—Pn;— 

N; 

61 

1-8: 378; 

88; 

362 

Pen; 7.0 

463 

Dutarphi Sapoll—Pn;— 

NW; 

24 

0-2; .. 




464 

Ekadarg—Mrd;—TT^TT 

S; 

10 

Inclu- 371; 
ded in 
Rajput i. 

49; 


Rajpuri; 1.0 

465 

Ekasal—Krt;— 

N; 

50 

0-8; 315; 

65; 

219 

Karjat; 70 

466 

Esathbe—Kit;— 

W; 

5-0 

0-8; 1’58; 

39; 

153 

Khalaptir; 5’0 

467 

Ggt^he—Pnl;—Trra 

E; 

80 

0 9; 110; 

23; 

100 

Panvel; 90 

468 

Gagode Bk.—Pn;—.. 

NE; 

70 

1-3; 375; 

80; 

375 

Warsai; 3-0 

469 

Gagode Kh.—Pn;—.. 

'O 

NE; 

8-5 

1-3; 259; 

51: 

259 

Warsai; 1-0 

470 

Gglasurc—Svn;— 

E; 

44 

3-1; 841; 

198; 

658 

Shriwardhan; 30 

471 

Ggndhe—Pn;—Ttt^ 

S; 

130 

0 3; 196; 

40; 

185 

Nagothana; 6-0 

472 

Ganesakhgr—Rh;—TfUf^T^rT .. 

W; 

7-4 

0-3; .. 



deserted 

473 

GaiigavalT—Mgn;— 

N; 

4-0 

1-6; 573; 

121; 

625 

Mangaon; 40 

474 

Ggnjavane—PId;—Ti'j^jffcfUi- 

S; 

40 

0 6; 169; 

36: 

166 

Poladpur; 40 

475 

Ganeggnv—Krt;—TftJiTrR’ 

NE; 

60 

0 8; 



. . 

476 

Ggni—Svn—*71^ 

E; 

80 

1-6; 292; 

71; 

290 

Shrivrardhan; 70 

477 

Ggn Tarph 5 iggnv—Alg;—iTPir 

E; 

70 

06; 4; 

1; 

4 

Poynad; 5 0 

478 

Gan Tarph Pa-fthui—Alg;—TTPir 
rT'^ qrTf?:. 

E; 

7-0 

0-3; 5; 

3; 

5 

Poynad; 50 

479 

Ghei a K iPa Rayagit^—Mhd;— 

■ ■ 

2.0 


• * 


.. 

480 

Gii#i'ahv—Svn -f^rT^N' 


2-0 


♦ • 

' ' 

■' 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

; Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Statia ; 
Distance. 

(7; 

Water, 

. Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Munihra; 

1080 

Mahad; 

iOO; 

Daily 



W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

87-0 

Kliiirawali; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

Mang.'.on; 

6-0 

w.; n. 

2 Si (2 pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

21-0 

Panvcl; 

9-0; 


Panvel; 

8-0 

n.; vv. 

SI Cpr).; 3 tl. 

Kiirjat; 

65-0 

Kolad; 

5-4; 

Sun. 

. . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 



. . 

. . 

. . 



w. 

dg. 






Dharamtar; 

1-0 



Khopoli; 

Il-O 

Pardi; 

2-0; 

Sat. 

. . 



2 tl. 

. . 


Pen; 

7-0; 


Chunabhaiti 

20 

rsr.;tv 

2 tl. 






Kharpatla; 

1-4 








Pen; 

24 


DESERTED 

• • ■ 


■I^ajpiiri; 

i-O; 


Murud; 

1 

1-0 

W. 

t!.; light house. 

Bhivpu.i; 

2-0 

Ncrat; 

40; 

Fri. 

Karjat; 

5-0 

W. 

Si (pr).; 2 tl. 

Kelwali; 

2-0 

Khalapur; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

Cl^owk; 

5-0 

w. 

pvt.; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 









15;2tl. 

Matheran; 

70 

Pativcl; 

9-0; 

. . 

Panvcl; 

8-0 

rv. 

tl.; dh. 

. . 

* * i 

Warsai; 

30; 

Thu. 

Warsai 

1-0 

,, 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 


1 




[ phata ; 









Antore; 

9-4 



f « 

« . 

Warsai; 

i-0; 

Thu. 

\V a r s a i 

bO 

W.;w. 

2tl. 






phata ; 




« • 

* - 

Shriwardhim; 

3-0; 

Sat. 

Shriwar- 

4-4 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; mq,; dg. 






dhan; 




Khopoli; 

31-0 

• f 

. . 

* . 

Amtcni; 

30 

n. 

dg. 






G.indhe; 

i'O 



DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

84‘0 

Mangaor.; 

4-0; 

Thu. 

Mangaon; 

4-0 

rv.;w. 

SI (pr)-; Mahashivtatra 









Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

IliO 

Poladpur; 

4-0; 

Fri. 

• . 

• » 

W. 

2 tl. 

. • 

. , . 


. . 


Karjat; 

60 

w. 

tl. 



Shriwardhan; 

70; 

Sat. 

S h r i war- 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 






dhan ; 




• • 

. . 1 

Poynad; 

5-0; 

c 

c 

K a r 1 c 

1-0 

w. 







Khind ; 






Poynad; 

5-0; 

Mon. 

K a r 1 ft 

I-O 

w. 







Khind; 




•• 


DESERTED 



DESERl'ED 



« * 

^ ^ ... ■ ■ ■ 1 


DESERTED 



DESERTED 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 

H) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

9 

.481 

Ganvakliar—Alg;— 

E; 

104 

01; .. 



DESERTED 


482 

Ga al- -Mgn;— 

S; 

30 

0-6 

202; 

50; 

201 

Mangaon; 

2-0 

CO 

Ga apotl--K;t;--irRf(?ff 

N; 

4-4 

3-3 

107; 

16; 

58 

Kiirjat; 

50 

484 

G.iuiJkotiia -Alg;-yr^csr^T^r .. 

E; 

15 0 

0 1 




DESERTED 


485 

Gava'Ji- -MIkI;- 

SW; 

90 

06 

133; 

28; 

125 

Birwaiii; 

40 

486 

Gav.jnijikoa'- -Urn; - . 

. . 


. 



' * 

DESERTED 


487 

Gavhfin -Pnl; -TTo^^PT 

SW; 

90 

4-4; 

3.939; 

826; 1665 

Panvel; 

80 

468 

Gharapole—K) t;- 

N; 

140 

0 2; 




DESERTED 


489 

GharilpurT—Urn; .. 

N; 

60 

0-8 

333; 

81; 

246 

Local; 

. • 

490 

Ga 1 Ihiir—Mh(l;-Tf 

. . 

0-2 

DESERTED 



DESERTED 

. . 

491 

GharosI--Mgti;- 

K; 

90 

1-2 

485; 

104; 

467 

Mangaon; 

90 

492 

Ghasava<3- Alg: - 

E; 

114 

0 1, 

320; 

69; 

320 

Poynad; 

0-2 

493 

GherAkillilmanlkagad — I’nl;- - 

SE; 

140 

3! 

88; 

16; 

88 

Warsai; 

3-0 











494 

Ghe. tlsuiagad- Rh; 

E; 

8-4 

2-2 

88; 

21: 

83 

Kolad; 

4-0 

495 

Ghcr5suclhagad--Sgcl;— 

E; 

90 

14-1 

784; 

190; 

770 

Pah; 

1-4 


THT. 









496 

GheravadI - Pal;- 

SJ'; 

16-4 

1-0; 

45; 

12; 

10 

Apta; 

10 

497 

Ghodiv.ali--Kli;--qtfeTrfr 

.NK; 

1-4 

0 3 

122; 

30; 

III 

Khalapur; 

10 

498 

G8odusavapc- -Pnl;—. . 

SI-:; 

120 

0-5 

40; 

17; 

40 

Apta; 

40 

499 

Ghonase- -Msl;—’qTT'r 

NE; 

30 

2-1 

562; 

111; 

489 

Mhasla; 

40 

500 

Ghuni--Msl; 

S; 

5 0 

i-3 

230; 

58: 

224 

iVIhasla; 

4-0 

501 

Ghurathin Kh.—Kli;— 

S; 

120 

0-2; 74; 

12: 

67 

Wavvoshi; 

3-0 











502 

Ghoiale—Rh;—qwra 

S; 

60 

, 3-8; 1632; 

361; 1360 

Roha; 

6 0 

503 

Ghol--Pal; -qr? 

N; 

8-0 

1 1 

452; 

88; 

428 

Panvel; 

80 

504 

Gholavade -Sg..l;—q'fra ? 


130 

2 9; 511; 

115; 

508 

Varhad Jam- 

70 









bhulpada; 


505 

Ghotavade—Alg;— 

SW; 

120 

02 

206; 

47; 

206 

Revdanda; 

60 










KOI.AHA DISIKICT 
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Railway Stuti 
Distance, 

(5) 

nn ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

(0) 

Motor Stand ; 
Diatanoe. 

(7) 

Watc).[ 

1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

DESERTED 




Rewas; 17-0 


DESERTED 

Karjat; 

5-0 

Karjat; 

5 0; Tuc. 

Karjar; 4‘4 

W.; w. 

tl. 

Mumbru; 

deserted 

82-0 

Manguon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 30 

Dharanitar; 50 

W,; rv. 

4tl. 

DESERTED 

Rombay; 

deserted 

1260 

Mahatl; 

6 0; Daily 

Varandh; 2-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

24-0 

Panvcl; 

8 0, .. 

Koparpada .. 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).;Bahirideo Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 9. ;Santoobai Fr. Ct. 
Vad. I.; 3 dp. (vte). 

Bombay; 

DESERTED 

7-0 



Ur an; 6C 

w. 

SI (pr).; dh. 

DESERTED 

Mumbi,a; 

89-0 

Manpaun; 

9 0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 9‘0 

w.; W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

• • 


PoyiijaiJ; 

2-0; Mon. 

Poynjad; PO 

Dharanitar; 20 

0. 

4tl. 

Karjat; 

17-0 

Panvcl; 

15-0; 

.. 



Karjat; 

Khopoli; 

650 

23-0 

Kolud; 

Parali; 

5-2; Sun. 

Kbumb; 1-2 

\v. 

W. 

3t]. 

SI (pr).; Navratra Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to Sud. 10.; 6 tl. 
g. ; Ghera Suragad’ 

I'ort. Inscription ; 

Caves. 

10 0; Sat. 


Kiirjal; 

13-0 

Paiivel; 

150; .. 

Apta; h4 

n. 


Kchvali; 

3-0 

Ktiplapur; 

1-0; Tue. 

Kh.alapur; 1’4 

w. 

th; dg 

Karjat; 

19-0 

Paavel; 

14-0; .. 




Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

4 0; Wed. 

Mhusla; 4-0 

rv.; p. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

. 

Mbasla; 

4 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 50 

rv,, W. 

SI (pi).; tl. 

KhopoH; 

5-0 

Sbir.ivvali; 

4-0; Fri. 

Don\\at; 0-4 

W.; p. 

Cs. (nip).; 2 tl. 

Kaijai; 

52-0 

Chancre; 

6 0; Tue. 

Roha; 6’0 

w.; W. 

2 SI (pr, nr>). ; pyt. ; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 6 t).; dg; 
ch.; lib.; dp. 

Mumb-y 

10-0 

Panvcl; 

8-0; 

Taloje 3'0 

Panchan ; 

W,; r\. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Khopcii, 

12-0 

Parali; 

7-0; Sat. 

Parali; 1’6 

W.; rv. 

, . SI (pr).; 5 tl. 



Ambepui; 

hO; Wed, 

1 Dhaiamtar; 21*0 

\V. 

w. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 7.; 2 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEER 


Serial No.; V'illage Name, 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Household,^ ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office : 
Distance, 

(4) 

506 

Gavahadi -Pld;—Iltf|Tfr 



0-7; 

235; 

46; 

223 

Vinhere; 

2-0 

507 

Ghotaval—Mgn;— 

N; 

no 

0 6; 

310; 

62; 

310 

Talashet; 

5-0 

508 

Ghote—Pn;— 

NE; 

11-6 

2-3; 

230; 

25; 

182 

Warsai; 

3-0 

509 

Girne—Mgn;— 

N'W; 

190 

1-4 

433; 

91; 

323 

Tala; 

5-0 

510 

Giravale—Pnl;— 

S; 

4'0 

0-4 

208; 

42; 

197 

Palaspe; 

2'0 

511 

Godasai—Rh;—ifTsfff 

N; 

10 0 

0-8 

. . 



DESERTED 


512 

Godhlvali—Kir;— 

S; 

9 4 

2-1 

172; 

31 

161 

Khalapur; 

10 

513 

Gohe—Kir;—Tfl| 

SW; 

110 

0-5 

300; 

59 

287 

Wawoshi; 

6-0 

514 

Goladari—Pld;—TT>;f?:T 

S; 

lO-O 

0-4 

178; 

32 

181 

Poladpur; 

100 

515 

Golegani—Pld;— 

SE; 

9 0 

1'8 

559; 

119 

651 

Poladpur; 

70 

516 

Gomasi—Sgd;—TflKf^f 

. 

iO-0 

2-9 

582; 

127 

568 

Nadsur; 

10-0 

517 

G oij daghar—Ms 1ift J ST"?: 

N; 

10-0 

!•! 

782; 

186 

507 

Borli Pan- 

2’0 









chatan; 


518 

Goijdale—Sgd;— 

. 

80 

1-8 

145; 

39; 

145 

Nadsur; 

8-0 

519 

Gondfile—Mhd;—Tft^rS 


2 0 

0-2 

704, 

164 

659 


•• 

520 

Gon.lav—Sgd;— 

N; 

150 

2-9 

293; 

64; 

242 

Varhad; 

. . 

521 

Gopalavat—Rh;—Trlq'fSJ^ 

S; 

12-0 

1-3 

179 

39 

177 

Chancre; 

60 

522 

Gorathan Bk—Kl'TflT^OT 

SW; 

no 

0-4 

330 

63 

287 

Waavoshi; 

50 

523 

Goregahv—Mgn;—Tfl’^'OT^ 

S; 

80 

1-! 

3678 

841; 1743 

Local; 

• ' 

324 

Gorekamath—K't;—Tflt'<=f.'rK«r .. 

E; 

60 

0 9 

; 693 

147 

678 

Karjat; 

50 

525 

Golhe Bk —Mhd;—ifrs 

W; 

6 0 

0-7 

; 197 

; 48 

196 

Dasgaon; 

2'0 

526 

Gothe Kh.—Mhd;—Tfrj .. 

W; 

60 

0-2 

; 237 

; 49 

231 

Dasgaon; 

1-0 

527 

Gotheghar—Alg;— 

NE; 

6-2 

0-2; 97; 18; 96 

Poynad; 

5-0 

528 

Gothi—Alg;—TTtsr 

E; 

5-4 

0-1; 156; 27; 122 

Nagaon; 

4'4 

529 

Govirle—Pn;—Tnf^W 

NW; 

50 

01 

; 87 

; 20; 77 

Pen; 

50 

530 

Ghatyaca Kotha—Pnl;— 

. * 

. . 

01 

» 

• 


DESERTED 



^I5T. 









531 

Govathane—Urn;— 

SE; 

70 

0-1 

865 

; 16] 

; 579 

Chirner; 

70 

532 

Gove—Rh;—IT 

E; 

6 0 

]•( 

1; 366 

; 6 

; 304 

Kolad; 

3-0 

533 

Govele—Pld;— 

E; 

13 0 

2- 

; 564 

f; 13] 

'; 460 

Poladpur; 

10-0 

534 

Govele—Mgn;—lf!%% 

SW; 

140 

4’ 

1 ; 1524 

f; 35: 

1; 1353 

Mhasla; 

6-0 

















KOLA BA UlSTRiCT 


1021 


Railway sration; 
Distanct. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

\5'ati'i. 

(8) 

liiitiVuiions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Munibi a; 

115-0 

Poladpur; 

7-0; 

Fri. 





Mumbra; 

71-0 

Tal ashet; 

5-0; 


Mangaor; 

11-0 

i 

vV.; ^v. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

* • 


W arsai; 

3-0; 

Thu. 

W a 1 s a i 
phata; 
Antor-e; 

3-0 

13-0 

|\v. 

2tl. 

Mumbra ; 

90-0 

i Tab:; 

5-0; 

. . 

Tala; 

50 

W.; w. 

SI (pi).; tl. 

Karjat; 

DESERTED 

16-0 

Panvel; 

3-0; 




W. 

tl.; M. 

DESERTED 

Kelwali; 

3-0 

Khalaput; 

1-0; 

Tue. 

Donwat; 

0-4 

W.; p. 

2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

il-0 

SbincWali; 

4-0; 

Fri. 

. . 

. . 

W. 

I SI (pr).; tl.; M. 

Mumbra; 

1080 

Poladpur; 

10-0; 

Fri. 

. . 

. . 

8pr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbia; 

108-0 

Poladpur; 

7-0; 

Fri. 

. . 

. • 1 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

50-0 

Parali; 

17-0; 

Sat. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Mumbra; 

• - 

Mhnsla; 

lO-O; 

Wed. 

Borii Pan- 
cliatan; 

2-0 

pi. 

SI (pr).; mq.; dg. 

Karjat; 

49-0 

Paiali; 

11-0; 

Sat. 

Pali; 

8-0 ! 

W. 

2 tl. 

• • 

* ' 

' • 

• • 

1 


1 

1 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct, 
Sud. 13.; 4 tl. 

Khopoli; 

190 

Parali; 

6-0; 

Sat. 

Parali; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

54-0 

Chancre; 

50; 

Tue. 

Murud; 

3-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

10-0 

Shit iwali; 

4-0; 

P'r!. 

Wawoshi; 

60 

w. 

mp.; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

88-0 

l.ocal; 



Local; 


pi.; \v 

3 Sl(pr, m., h).; pyt.; 2 Cs; 
Bahiri Fr. Ct. Sud. 
10.; 15 tl. mq.; 5 dg.; 2dh. 
gym.; ch.; 3 lib.; dp. 

Karjat; 

5-0 

Karjat; 

5-0; 

'I’ue. 

Karjat; 

6-0 

vV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs.; 4 tl.; dh. 

Mumbra; 

960 

Dasgaim; 

2-0; 

Sat. 

Dasgaon; 

0-4 

W. 

2 tl.; dh. 

Mumbra; 

95-0 

Das^taon; 

1-0; 

Sat. 

Dasgaon; 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pi).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 2 tl.; mq. 

■ • 

• • 

Poyllad; 

50; 

Mon. 

Dharamtar; 

10-0 

w. 


• • 

• ' 

Nagaon; 

4-4; 

Thu. 

Rewas; 

200 

VV.; rv. 

tl. 

DESERTED 

* * 

Pen; 

5-0; 

• • 

Phata; 

0-2 

0. 

tl.; M. 

deserted 

Bombay; 

16-0 

Urun; 

9-0; 

’ ‘ 1 

Cliirner; 

5-0 

W.; t. 

SI (m).; tl. 

Karjat; 

57-0 

Kolad; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

Kolad; 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 

115-0 

Poladpur; 

10-0; 

Fri. 

• . 

. • 

rv.; 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

96-0 

Mhasla; 

6-0; 

Wed. 

• ■ 

100 1 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Bahiri Fr. Ct. Vtd. 
3.; 2 0, 
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Seriul No. ; Villat'o Name. 

Direction ; 
Travcdling 
distance. 

Area (.Sq. im.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

[ Post Oflhce ; 

I Distance. 


(1) 

(2) 


(32 


(4) 


535 

Gcpacir'—Alg;— 







DESERTED 


536 

Gothav ill—-Mil!.);— 



1-7 

; 197 

48 

196 

Bii-wadi; 

11-0 

537 

Goyagan—Mrtl;—TfMJTOT 

E; 

2-4 

1-7 

110 

23 

62 

Rajpuri; 

3-0 

538 

Gudange—Krt ; 

S; 

10 

0 6 

488 

115 

91 

Ka'jiit; 

10 

539 

G idhavan —Krt ; - T'? 

SW; 

13 0 

1-9 

240 

47 

239 

Neral; 

6-0 

540 

G’jgul iviida -Sg.3 ; —^T^TcS TfsT- ■ 

SW; 

70 

1-6 

27 

8 

27 

Nadsur; 

60 

541 

Guladlio—Svn ; — 

NE; 

60 

10 

220 

58 

137 

Valwati; 

4 0 

542 

G.ilasun.)e-Ptil ; 

N.; 

10 0 

0-7 

417 

89 

321 

Apta; 

3 0 

543 

Gunjia—Alg ;—if 5)3^ 

'-0 

N; 

4 4 

0-3 

105 

18 

96 

Thai; 

3-0 

i 

544 

Guraval -Rh; -^4!? Tf 

NE; 

2-4 

03 

, , 

. . 


DESERTED 


545 

Hadariibe- -Pxil; 

W; 

140 

00 

21 

6 

19 

Sai; 

10 

546 

Hal -Rh;--?r^ 

S; 

80 

0-9, 

28,1, 

56; 278 

Roha; 

8 0 

547 

H51 I3k.—T. 

W; 

2-4 

0-8 

286- 

58 

260 

Khalapur; 

20 

543 

Hal Kh. -Kl.;- -?|T7 

E; 

1-6 

0-7 

783 

167; 739 

Khalapur; 

1-0 

549 

Iiiladul(i--rid;— 

E; 

DO 

1-2 

240 

40 

239 

Poladpur; 

100 

550 

HaUvall-K'-t;— 

SW; 

1-4 

0-7 

309 

56 

170 

Karjat; 

2 0 

55) 

Hama-air::. - gqtrjT: 

Hapijakhar—Mrd;—.. 

N5V; 

4-2 

1-6 

639 

122 

312 

iVn; 

40 

552 

SE; 

60 

0-5 

256 

61 

36 

Murud; 

5-0 

553 

Harakol—Mg.-i;— 

SW; 

110 

1-2 

636, 

138 

478 

Goregaon; 

3-4 

554 

Haraneil-'Sgd;— 

E; 

90 

0-8 

67 

12 

67 

Varhad Jam- 

4 0 









bhulpada; 


555 

Haravundl—Mg.i;— 

N; 

7 0 

10 

329, 

64 

229 

Nizampur; 

60 

556 

Haravit"Svn;— 

N; 

18 0 

2-6 

395, 

74 

27/ 

Dighi; 

2-0 

557 

Ha' Isvand' a Piriipale—Urn;—^flC- 

E; 

120 

O-I 

119 

25 

119 

Chirnci; 

2 4 


firra. 









558 

Ha isaan-.lra KothS—Ur-i— 


.. 

01; .. 


, ^ 

DESERTED 



^>51. 









559 

Havig,ain—Pol; 

NK; 

4-2 

14; 

432; 

75 

384 

J'aiivel; 

4-0 

560 

Hasivare (Pa la Si,avalTj—AIg;— 

NE; 

11 0 

30; 

477; 

112 

416 

Saral; 

0-2 


.Tl'l’r f^TT^T^fr. 









5 M 

HatakAl - 'Mgn; 

SE; 

4 0 

10; 

299; 

73- 

299 

Ma'igaon; 

30 

562 

Hatanollr-Klr; 

NW; 

6 0 

i-2; 

437; 

195; 

739 

Chovvk; 

I'O 

563 

I latond —Sgd;— 



2-1 

302; 

93; 

302 

Varhad 

Jambhulpada 

60 

f 

564 

J^lvare Pld; 

N; 

60 

0 8 

253 

53 

253 

MahaJ; 

6 0 

565 

H.'davali--Rh;-|^^^f 



M 

192 

44 

192 

Nagothana; 

40 

566 

Hcda«di-K,t;— 

NE; 

no 

2-3 

279 

68 

276 

Karjat; 

11-0 


















KOI .ABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distanre. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(3) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

deserti:d 







DESERTED 

Bombay; 137*0 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 

. * 




. . 

. « 

Rajpuri; 

3 0; -. 

Barshiv; 

2-4 

W.; rv. 


Karjat; 

1-0 

Dahivali; 

1-0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

0-4 

rv'. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dg. 

Ncral; 

6-0 

Sugave; 

1-0; Sat. 

Karjat; 

13-0 

rv.; W. 

SI (pt)-; pyt.; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

46-0 

Parali; 

12-0; Sat. 


70 

W. 

tl. 

• • 


Shriwardhan; 

4 0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

10-0 

Panvel; 

10-0; .. 


- . 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt.; 3tl.; ch.; lib. 



Kihini; 

2'4; Tuc. 

Local; 

Rewas; 

17*0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

DESERTED 




Sai; 

I-O 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

28-0 

Panvel; 

120; .. 

• . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (c),; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

58-0 

Roha; 

8 0; Daily 

Shil phatn; 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr).; Urs. Kt. Sud. 16, 

Khopoli; 

20 

Khalapur; 

2 0; Tue. 

Khalapur; 

1-6 

w. 

17.; mq.; dg. 

SI (pr).; 2 mq.; 2 dg. Society 

Khopoli; 

2-0 

Khalapur; 

1-0; Tue. 



W. 

at Chinchavali Shekin. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 1 

1160 

Poladpur; 

10-0; Fri. 

Karjat; 

b4 

W.; vv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

2-0 

Karjat; 

2-0; Tue. 

1 Phata; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Tripuri Paur- 



Pen; 

4 0; .. 




nima Fr. Ct. Vad. 15; 
6 tl.; 2 M.; gm.; ch. 













- . 

w. 


. • 

• • 

• . 


Rajpuri; 

60 







[ Goregaon; 

40 

pi.; w. 

3 SI (3 pr).; tl.; mq. 

Mumbra; 

91-0 

Goregaon; , 

3-4; .. 

Jambhulpadu;2’0 

o. 

tl. 

Kbupoli; 

200 

Parali; 

5-0; Sat. 

Nizarnpur; 

60 

W.; w 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Nizampur; 

6*0; Sun. 


« * 

. . 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq. 


• . 

Dighi; 

2 0; .. 


1-0 

t. 

tl. 

Bombay; 

18-4 

Uran; 

110; Daily 




DESERTED 

DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

200 

Panvel; 

4-0; .. 

Panvel; 

4-2 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 



Poynad; 

6-('; Mon. 



W. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; M. 

Mumbra; 

83-0 

Mangaon; 

3 0; T'hu. 

Mangaon; 

4-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

60 

Khalapur; 

6 0; ^''ue. 

Local; 


W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; dp. 

Khopoli; 

19 0 

Parali; 

6 0; S.rt. 

. . 




Bombay; 

990 

Poladpur; 

5 0; Fri. 

. • 


rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Kjirjat; 

590 

Nagothana; 

4 0; Daily 



W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

8'0 

Gaulwadi; 

3 0; Sun. 

S a V a 1 c 

3*0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 





phata; 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIE GAZETIEER 


Soria! Na.; \'illage Name, 

(0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 

(2) 

J 

Area fSq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OfRce ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

567 

HeJavall—Sgd;—.. 

N; 

9-0 

0-4; 

121; 

22; 

121 

Varhad 

ro 









Jambhulp.ida ; 


568 

Hodutano—Pal;—llETj- 

N: 

5-0 

1-3 

125; 

18; 

120 

Panvel; 

5-0 

569 

Hetavane—Rh;— 

N; 

10 0 

0-2 

128; 

29; 

123 

Kolad; 

1-4 

570 

Hotavani;—Pn;— 

SE; 

90 

1-9 

272; 

60; 

243 

Pen; 

7-0 

571 

Hilahipui’—lilt;—.. 

E; 

8-0 

0-6 




DESERTED 


572 

Hodiiganv—IVlgn;—. . 

E; 

4 0 

0-8 

511; 

128; 

460 

Mangaon; 

3-0 

573 

Hanad—Khj-^'RT^ 

SE; 

9-0 

0-8; 

377; 

60; 

360 

Khalapur; 

9-0 

574 

Ho^alo—Kli;—?T<ldSi' 

NW; 

10 0 

1-2 

213 

42; 

209 

Wawoshj; 

3-0 

575 

Huinaganv—Krt;— 

NE; 

10-0 

40 

1256 

240; 

860 

Kaijat; 

70 

576 

Hungiavati—Svn;—. 

E; 

6 0 

0-8 

159 

32; 

117 

Vahvati; 

20 

577 

Huvdi—Mgn;— 

S; 

90 

05 

150 

27; 

144 

Goregaon; 

10 

578 

Indapui'—Mgn;— 

SE; 

6-4 

0-7 

232 

33; 

132 

Talashet; 

0-4 

579 

Injivali—Kit;—S,*! r'3l'=l«l 

E; 

5-0 

0-2 

II3 

19; 

72 

Kaijat; 

30 

580 

Jalasi—Aig;— 

Ei 

170 

01 

> • ’ 



DESERTED 


581 

Jainaganv—Rh;—^TftRN’ 

E; 

13 0 

2-7 

797 

169; 

763 

Kolad; 

60 

582 

Jatnafung—Kli; 

E; 

5-4 

b8 

570 

III; 

470 

Khalapur; 

50 

583 

Jamba-ung—Kvt;—-STR^iTT ,, 

E; 

20 0 

5-0 

518 

105; 

496 

Neral; 

19 0 

584 

JambliuI^MsI;—5rnj5i 

W; 

5-4 

1-7 

358 

95; 

199 

Mhasla; 

4 0 

585 

Jambivall—Kit;—. . 

E; 

70 

0-8 

116 

24; 

113 

Kaijat; 

60 

586 

Jambivali—Pul;— 

SE; 

120 

M 

332 

71; 

330 

Apta; 

3-0 

587 

Ja -bivali Uoretl—Klr; 

W; 

60 

0.4; 222: 49; 

212 

Chowk; 

1.0 











588 

Jain’oivall Ta'pb Chatiai— 

E; 

94 

0-5; 296; 65; 

287 

Wawoshi; 

1-0 


KlT ;-5r|fsf^ 









589 

Jambosi—Pa;— 

SE; 

130 

1-2 

; 182; 32; 

182 

Nagothana; 

7-0 

590 

Jariibhula^ep—Pn;—_ 

SW; 

12-0 

0-3 

; 204; 35; 

203 

Nagothanii; 

50 

591 

Jamrutkhar—Alid;— 

E; 

120 

Includ- 203; 43; 

(94 

, 






ed 

in 









Saoli; 





592 

Janjlra Fort—Mid;— 

W; 

30 


992; 217; 

154 

Murud; 

30 


f^wT. 









593 

JavaJe—Svn;—-JlHol 

. , 

09 


- ^ 

- ■ 

^ . 

DESERTED 


594 

Jasal—Urn;— 

E; 

5-4 

1-7; 1211 

; 255; 

1008 

Uran; 

6 0 












KOI.ABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar, Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Khfipoli; 

170 

Pardi; 

2.0; Su. 

Local 


rv. , 

SI (pr). tl. 

Vlumbra; 

130 

Panvel; 

6 0; .. 

Rodpali; 

3'0 

n. 


iCarjat; 

51'0 

Kolad; 

1 -4; Sun. 



w. 

Cs.; tl. 

, , 

, . 

Pen; 

7-0; .. 

Wakrul; 

3-0 

VV. ;rv 

SI (pr),; 3 tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Vlumbra; 

83-0 

Mangaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

40 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

<hopoli; 

70 

Khalaput; 

9-0; Tue. 

Shil phata; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3il. 

ihopoli; 

8-0 

Shirawali; 

10; Fri. 

Wawoihi; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr),; 3 tl. 

Jhivpuri Rd.; 

80 

Kadav; 

5 0; Wed. 

Kadav; 

5 0 

W, ;rv. 

4 SI (2pr, 2h).;4tl.;dh.’ dp. 


, , 

Shriwardhaii; 

5-0; Sat. 



W. 

tl. 

Vlumbra; 

890 

Goregaon; 

l-O; .. 

Goregaon; 

I'O 

W.;w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud 15.; tl. 

Vlumbra; 

760 

Talashet; 

0 4; Sun. 

Talashet; 

0-4 

W.; n. 

Cs; Bhavani Fr, Ct. Vad. 








4.; 4 tl.; dg. 

Carjat; 

30 

Karjat; 

3-0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

5-0 

W.;w. 

pyt.; Cs.; tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 





Dharamtar; 

3’0 



iarjat; 

610 

Kolad; 

6‘0; Sun. 

« « 

• . 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl,; dp. 

<elwali; 

2-0 

Khalapur; 

5-0; Tue. 

Khopolj; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt,; 3 tl.; dp. 

•Jeral; 

180 

Sugive; 

8'0; Sat. 

Kashele; 

10-0 

w,; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

vlumbra; 


Mhasla; 

4-0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

40 

W; 

SI (pr),; tl,; ch. 

<arj .t; 

6 0 

Karjat; 

6 C; Tue. 

Kirjat; 

7-0 

W. 

pyt. 

Carjat; 

150 

Panvel; 

140; .. 

Gulsunde; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; tl.; dh; 








Chavane Multipurpose 








Society. 

■Carjat; 

60 

Khalapur; 

6.0 Tue. 


10 

rv.; 

tl. 

ihopoli; 

7-0 

Shirawali; 

10; Fri. 


C-4 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 





Koleti; 

5-0 1 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 





Nigode; 

60 



ihopoli; 

31-0 

. . 


Koleti; 

40 

t. 

tl. 





Benase; 

2-4 




« • 


• • * • 

Murud; 

12-0 

W\;W. 

Cs. (mp),; tl.; Group 








Society. 

• • 

■ * 

Murud; 

3 0; .. 

Murud; 

30 

t. 

SI (pr).; 3 mq. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Bon.bay; 

14-0 

Panvel; 

9-0; .. 

Local; 


W.; t. 

2 SI (pr, m).; Maruti Fr. 








Ct. Vad. 5.; 4tl.; M.; dh; 








2 gym.; dp. 


A- 1061 — 65 -A 
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Maharashtra state gazetteer 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Hou-seholds ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


595 

Jasakhilr—Urn;— 

E; 

4 0 

20; 

948; 

195; 

747 

Uran; 

4-0 

596 

Jasavall—Svn;— 

E; 

2-4 

I-O 

974; 

238; 

825 

Shriwardhan; 

3 0 

597 

Jaiade—Pnl; 

E; 

80 

0-8 

135; 

26; 

114 

Mohopada; 

10 

598 

Ja%-alT—Mgn;— 

SE; 

3 0 

06 

230; 

63; 

230 

Mangaon; 

20 

599 

javall -Pn;— 

SW; 

14 1 

17 

449; 

88; 

447 

Warsai; 

30 

600 

J3vate—Mgn;— 

N; 

10 0 

0-6 

336 

69; 

330 

Nizampur; 

40 

601 

Javele—Svn;— 


40 

1-3 

194 

49; 

188 

Shriwardhan; 

5-0 

602 

Jirne—^Pn;— 

S; 

60 

4-6 

352 

75; 

304 

Nagothana; 

90 

603 

Jite—Krt;—fif% 

N; 

90 

0 7 

320 

48; 

285 

Neral; 

20 

604 

Jite-Mhd;— 

NE; 

60 

!-5 

470 

103; 

443 

Birwadi; 

20 

605 

Jite—Mgn; 

E; 

150 

4-8 

539 

100; 

524 

Nizampur; 

00 

606 

Jite—Pn;— 

N; 

60 

1'7 

1243 

251; 

1199 

Pen; 

6 0 

607 

Johe-Pn;-^^ 

N; 

60 

07; 3095; 596; 

2949 

Pen; 

50 

608 

Jor—Mgn;— 

N; 

120 

1-8 

274; 61; 

263 

Nizanipur; 

60 

609 







160 

Murud; 

2-4 

Josarajnan—Mrd;— 

E; 

2-4 

0-2 

iiUI; 

610 

Jui—Uni;— 

NE; 

7 0 

09 

948; 186; 

893 

Chinchner; 

1-4 

611 

Jui Bapuji—Alg;—. 

E; 

13 4 

0 6; .. 



DESERTED 


612 

Jui Bk.—Mhd;— 57 . 

W; 

60 

0 8; 839; 150; 

664 

Tudil; 

20 

613 

Jui GauU—Alg;—’T?5?t . • 

E; 

170 

0-2 

• • 



deserted 


614 

Jui Kh.—Mhd;—^ ^ 

W; 

5 0 

0-2 

» ' • 

• • 

• • 

* * 

• • 

615 

Jui Hiivas KhanI—Pn;—^ 

NE; 

80 

0-5 

401; 71; 

401 

Nagothana; 

90 











616 

Jui Punide—Urn;- 5"^ 

. . 

. 

002 


.. 


DESERTED 


617 

Kacale Mgn;— 

S; 

11 0 

0 04 

243 

45; 

235 

Goregaon; 

20 

618 

KScale—Mhd;— 

N; 

40 

0 8 

311 

57; 

295 

Mahad; 

40 

619 

Kacali-i\lg;— 

E; 

14 0 

06 

500 

112; 

491 

Poyand; 

3 4 

620 

Kodape—Mgn;— 

E; 

110 

2-3 

626 

140; 

596 

Nizampur; 

6-0 

621 

KadSpc—Urn; —spTPT 

, , 

, 

0-6; .. 

, , 


DESERTED 


622 

Kadasari Lingap—Mhd;— 


• 

0-3: .. 

• , 

. , 

DESERTED 












623 

KadSpQr—Mgn;— 

E; 

80 

12; 

232; 

64; 

170 

Mangaon; 

70 


A-2061—65-B 














kolaba district 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institution$ and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 


Bombay; 

no 

Uran; 

4-0; 



1-0 

t.; rsr. 

SI (pr).; Ratneshwari 

Fr. 









Ct. Sud. 8. 9.; 4 tl.;. 

M. 

. , 


Shriwardhan; 

3-0; 

Sat. 


. . . 

p.; W. 

SI (pr).;tl.; mq.; 3 dg. 


Karjat; 

no 

Panvcl; 

9-0; 

* . 

. • 

1-4 

W. 

tl. 


Mutnbra; 

820 

Mangaon; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Mangaon; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 


. , 

. , 

Warsai; 

3-0; 

Thu. 

Chunabhutti; 4*4 

w.; rv.; 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 







Kharpada; 

4-0 1 




Mumbra; 

890 

Nizampur; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

Kolad; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 




Shriwardhan; 

2-5; 

Sat. 

S h r i war- 

6 0 

W, 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 







dhan; 






♦ , 

. . 

« . 

. • 

Kasu; 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. ) 







Nigode; 

5 4 


i 


S'eral; 

2-0 

Neral; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

« . 

* « 

w. 

SI (pr).;2tl. 


Mumbra; 

1400 

Dasgaon; 

9-0; 

Sat. 

. . 

. . 

W.; t. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 


Mumbra; 

950 

Nizampur; 

10-0; 

Sun. 

Nizampur; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 


• , 

, . 

Pen; 

6-0; 

. . 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mahashivratra Fr. 






Kharpada; 

2-0 


Mg. Vad. 13.; 4tl.; 

M. 

. • 

. . 

. . 

.. 

. . 

Hamarapur; 

3-0 

w.; t. 

SI (pr).; 2 Cs (mp. 

c).; 









Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 

15.; 






I Akadevi; 

2-0 


11 tl.; ntq.; dg.; dp. 


Mumbra; 

910 

Nizampur; 

6-0; 

Sun. 

Nizampur; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


. . 

• . 


. . 



. . 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 







Murud; 

3-0 




Bombay; 

150 

Uran; 

9-0; 

.. 

Chirner; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl.; M.; dg. 


DESER'FED 





Dharamtar; 

13-0 


DESERTED 


Mumbra; 

108-0 

Dasgaon; 

1-0; 

Sat. 

Local; 

, , 

w. 

2 SI (2pr).; tl.; mq.; 2 dg.; 









lib.; dp. 


DESERTED 








DESERTED 


. • 

. . 

• • 

. . 

• « 

Dharamtar; 

12.0 

. , 

Og. 





• • 

• • 

Phata; 

2-0 

w.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; M. 


DESERTED 








DESERTED 


Mumbra; 

90-0 

Goregaon; 

2-0; 

• « 

Goregaon; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


Bombay; 

124-0 

Mahad; 

4-0; 

Daily 

. . 

* . 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


. . 

. . 

Poynad; 

3-4; 

Mon. 

Poynad; 

4-0 

o. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; 2 tl.; M, 


Mumbra; 

6-0 

Nizampur; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

Nizampur; 

5-C 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Biipuji Deo 

Fr. 









Vsk. Sud. 15.; tl. 


DESERTED 








DESERTED 


DESERTED 








DESERTED 


Mumbra; 

87-0 

Mumbar ; 

7-0; 

Thu. 

Mmgaon; 

6*0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATK GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sg. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturisrs. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

624 

Kaijasaii Kangoi—Mhd;— 

E; 

15 0 

2-4; 

130; 

26; 

130 

Bij wadi; 












625 

Ka<Ja8urc—Rh;— 

N; 

12 0 

13; 

297; 

159; 

286 

Nagothana; 

50 

626 

Kai^av—Ktt;— 

E; 

5-4 

0-5; 

648; 

127; 

509 

Karjat; 

60 

627 

Ka<^avali—Ph;— 

W; 

150 

0-9; 

. . 

. f 



. . 

628 

Kadha^ie Bk. Rh;— 

S; 

9 0 

07; 

259; 

59; 

251 

Roha; 

9 0 

629 

KSdhanc Kh.—Rh;— 

S; 

10 0 

0-9; 

303; 

60; 

298 

Roha; 

94 

630 

Kaire—Kir;—^ ^ 

N; 

11 0 

10; 

236; 

47; 

226 

Mohopada; 

10 

631 

Kalyainuhgagla Khaiat— 

. 

. . 

0-1; 

. . 

, . 

, , 

DESERTED. 



Pnl;—^TTcT. 









632 

KajuvadI—Mrd;—■ . 

N; 

190 

. 

97; 

25; 

92 

Borli; 

30 

633 

Kakal'ghar—’Mid;— 

N; ■ 

200 

0-6; 

182; 

38; 

164 

Murud; 


634 

Kakada^et—Mgn;—.. 

NW; 

11-4 

2-4; 

532; 

132; 

510 

Tala; 

44 

635 

Kakal—Mgn;— 

W; 

100 

1-7; 

423; 

87; 

330 

Mol be; 

6 0 

636 

KalUdhv'ijda—Pld;—sprST^^T 

W; 

0 1 

04; 

138; 

24; 

97 

Uran; 


637 

Karambcli-Kir;—.. 

S; 

ll'O 

1-7; 

274; 

50; 

274; 

Wawoshi; 

6-0 

638 

Ka|al—Pn;— 

S; 

10 4 

0-2; 

238; 

54; 

233 

Kasu; 

20 

639 

KSlamaaet -Rh;—.. 

S; 

50 

04; 

. . 

. . 

* ' 

DESERTED 


640 

Kalatnasct—Mgn; • 

W; 

17 0 

0 8; 

216; 

47; 

203 

Tala; 

4-2 

641 

Kalamb—Sgd;— 

NE; 

9-0 

0-1; 

366; 

66; 

366 

Vaihad Jam- 

50 









bhulpada; 


642 

Kaliihb—Krt;- 

N; 

19 0 

2 3; 

1681; 

366; 

1247 

Neral; 

■ 

643 

Kalarfiholl—Kit;—«po5^^^ . . 

NE; 

7 0 

0-6; 

89; 

18; 

71 

Neral; 

50 

644 

Kalarhboli—Pnl;—cti'osVl<!^) .. 

N; 

30 

0 6; 

504; 

79; 

287 

Panvel; 

30 

643 

Kalaii'boli (Tarph Chatti^J)— 

NW; 

100 

0 2; 

* , 

, , 

, , 

, 



Kli;— 









646 

Kalaifiboll Tarph Varedi—Krt; 


. 

1-4: 

10: 

3; 

. , 

Neral; 

40 











647 

Kalariiboil—Sgd;—. ■ 

fi; 

130 

1-4| 

367; 

57; 

360 

Nadsur; 

10 0 

648 

KavaJeTnrph Vinhere- Pld;- 

, * 

* t 

15; 

425; 

91; 

357 

Vinherc; 

3-0 











649 

Kalarhbusarc—Urn;— 

E; 

80 

17; 

793; 

171; 

730 

Chimer; 

10 

650 

Kttlamje^—Mgn;— 

NW; 

10 

0 6; 

314; 

49; 

290 

Mangaon; 

3 0 

651 

Kajasambade—Mgn;— 

NW; 

10-4 

1-3; 

475; 

111; 

362 

'I'ala; 

4-2 

652 

Kalasuii—Msl;— 

N; 

60 

3-4; 

513; 

101; 

466 

Borli Fan- 

5 0 









chatan; 














KOLABA DISTRICT 


1029 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Witter. 

Institinicns and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(«) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 1 

100 

Mahad; 

10 0; Daily 



0 . 


Karjat; 

540 

Nagothana; 

5-0; Daily 

, ^ 


W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl. 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

30 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Karjat; 

5-4 ' 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; ch. 

, , 

, , 

DESERTED .. 

Kokban; 

I-O ' 

W.; tn. 

Datta Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15.; 6 tL 

Karjat; 

580 

Chanere; 

8-4; Tuc. 

Roha; 

9-0 ' 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

690 

Chanerc; 

9-0; Tue. 

Toche; 

100 

W. 

SI (pr).;3t!. 

Kaijat; 

13-0 

Khalapur; 

13-0; .. 

* • 

2-0 

W.; w. 

SlCpr).;2tl. 

DESERTED 







deserted 

• • 



• • • 

Borli; 

3-0 

rv. 


« « 

• . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

W. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 





Borli; 

3-4 



Mumbra; 

89-0 

Tala; 

4-4; .. 

Tala; 

4-4 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

86-0 

Mhasla; 

7-0; Wed. 


7-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

350 

LJran; 

0-2; Daily 

, , 

, , 

P- 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

8-0 

Shirawali; 

5 0; Fri. 

Donwat; 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

310 

Poynad; 

11-0; Mon. 

j Kasu; 

2-3 


SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 


. , 

« « 

. . 

DESERTED 

. . 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

89-0 

Tala; 

4-2; .. 

Tala; 

2-2 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Khopoli; 

21-0 

Parali; 

6-0; Sat. 

Pehadali; 

30 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Vangani; 

80 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Karjat; 

19-0 

W.; 

2 SI (2 pr).; mp.; Maruti Fr. 








Ct. Sud. 15.; Urs. Pa. 
Sud. 11.; 2 tl.; mq.; 2 dg. 
lib.; dp. 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

40 

Kadav; 

2-0; Wed. 

Karjat; 

7-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

140 

Panvcl; 

5 0; . . 


0-1 

W. 

SI (pr).; cs. (mp).;gr.;2t!.; 

DESERTED 



.. 

Wawoshi; 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Neral; 

4-0 

Kadav; 

3 0; Wed. 

Kadav; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

tl. 

Kbopoli; 

32-0 

Parali; 

17 0; Sat. 

• • 

• • 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Mumbra; 

Ill-O 

Poladpur; 

8-0 Fri. 





Bombay; 

240 

Panvel; 

150; .r 

Chirner; 

1-0 

t.;W. 

SI (pr).; Mahashivnierj^lFr 








Mg. Vad. 2 tl.; M. 

Mumbra; 

770 

Mangaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

1-0 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

890 

Tala; 

4-2; .. 

Tala; 

40 

W.; W 

. Sl(pr).;3tl. 

Mumbra; 

, , 

Mhasla; 

10 0; Wed. 

Borli Pan- 

5-0 

W.; w 

. Sl(pr).;tl. 





chatan; 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
oistiince. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.J ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

653 K51ava<^—Alg;— 

E; 11 4 

0 4; 198; 46; 187 

Poynad; 10 

654 Kalavan—Mgn;— 

N; 4 0 

21 

; 504 

; lie 

: 492 

Nizampur; 40 

655 Kalavali—Pld;— 

NH; 7 0 

1-7 

; 493 

107 

: 492 

Mahad; 60 

656 Ka|he—Pnl;— 

W; 9-0 

2-4 

; 301 

5/ 

: 287 

Apta; 3-0 

657 Kalij -Mhd;— 

E; 7-4 

1-6 

; 259 

69 

; 187 

Birwadi; PO 

658 Ka|Inje.—'Svn;— 

S; 3-0 

2-9 

; 664 

122 

: 537 

Shriwardhan 2‘0 

659 KalialT—Pui;— 

N; 14 0 

0-9 

49 

12 

; 47 

Apta; 2-0 

660 Kalo^I—Alg;- 

E; 5-0 

0-3 

» • • 



DESERTED 

661 Kalad—Pn;— 

S; 100 

1-1 

69; 20; 

69 

Nagothann; 8‘0 

662 Kalundrc—Pnl;— 

E; 1-0 

0 9; 857; I76; 501 

Panvel; 1-0 

663 KamSrle—Alg;— 

NR; 7-0 

1-8 

1491; 316; 1217 

Poynad ; 4- 0 

664 Kamarll—Pn;— 

SW; 5 1 

0-6; 424; 89; 210 

Pen; 5*0 

665 Kamath—Rh;— 

E; 120 

1-2 

192 

44 

192 

Kolad; 5.0 

666 Kamathe—Pld;— 

E; 20-0 

5*6 

362 

69 

237 

Birwadi; 10-0 

667 Karpble Tarph BirvadI— 

SW; 6-0 

1-5 

647 

135 

595 

Birwadi; 2’0 

Mhd;—^ 







668 KiSfiiblc Tarph Mahgd— 

E; 4.0 

1-3 

786, 

156; 649 

Birwadi; 3- 0 

Mhd;—^ 







669 Karhbe—Kb ;—^tt 

N; 10-4 

0-3: 

213; 

34; 

213 

Moh<ipada; pO 

670 Kamothe -Pnl; 

NW; 40 

2-3; 

1375; 

253; 

1307 

Panvel; 3-0 

671 Kanaghar—^Msl;— 

S; 9-0 

20; 

621; 

132; 

525 

Mhasla; 9*0 

672 Kanagule—Pld;— 

>0 

N; 9 0 

21; 

182; 

32; 

181 

Birwadi; 3'0 

673 Kaiiakcsvar—Alg;— . . 

NE; 8-0 

•5; 

57; 

13; 

13 

Kihim; 6*0 

674 Kanainin—^Pnl; — •^PT^TPf 

.. 

0-2; 




DESEin'ED 

675 Kanapoll—Pen;—.. 

N; 60 

0-4; 

152; 

32; 

152 

Panvel; 6-0 

676 Kanasai—Rh;—«frriT?rt 

N; 100 

09; 

165; 

32; 

165 

Nagothana; 5'0 

677 Kanasa] — Sgd; — 

N; 8-0 

0-8; 

217; 

38; 

199 

Varhad-Jam- 2*0 







bhulpada; 

678 K^ndalaganv 13k.—Mgn;— 

N; 9-0 

P9; 

295 

35; 

280 

Niziunpur; 3‘0 








679 KahdalagShv Kh. — MgnJ— 

NE; 110 

0-7; 

54; 

11 ; 

54 

Nizampur; 4'0 








680 Kapdnle—Pn;— 

W; 2-5 

1 -6; 

742; 

151; 

512 

Pen; 3*0 
















KOLABA DISTRICT 


1031 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stana ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Poynad; 

1-0; Mon, 

Poynad; 

1-4 

W. 

Shri Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 





Dharamtar; 

3-0 


15.;2tl. 

Mumbra; 

79-0 

Nizampur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Ind-apur; 

3-0 

W. w.;l 

SI Cpr)-: 2 th 

Bombay; 

100-0 

Poladpur; 

7-0; Fri. 

• • 

• • 

W. 

2 SI (2 pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Mumbra; 

26-0 

Panvel; 

10-0; .. 

Apta; 


w.; rv 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; dg. 

Bombay; 

125-0 

Mahad; 

5-0; Daily 

Birwadi; 


W. 

3tl. 

• • 

. . 

Shriwardhan; 

2-0; Sat. 

• * 


W. 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq. 

Karjat 

15-0 

Panvel; 

16-0; .. 

Apta; 


rv. 

tl; 

DESERTED 






DESERTED 





Dh-aramtar; 

10-0 



» « 

. . 

. » 

. . • « 

Kasu; 

m 

rv.; w. 

tl. 





Koleti; 

Bl 



Mumbra; 

)7-0 

Panvel; 

1-0; .. 

Panvel; 

1-4 

rv.;w. 

Si (pr).; Cs (rap); Group 








Society.; tl. 

* « 

« . 

Poynad; 

4-0; Mon, 

Local 

• * 

W. 

2 SI ( 2 pr).; Cs ( mp ); 





Dharamtar; 

8-0 


8 tl; dg. 

t ■ 


Local; 

.. Wed 

Local; 

Antore; 

4-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; ch. 

Karjat 

152-0 

Kolad; 

5-0; Sun. 

. 

. • 

» . 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

Mumbra; 

116-0 

100-0 

Poladpur; 

Mahad; 

8-0; Fri. 



rv. 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

4-0; Daily 

• * 

' • 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Mahad; 

4-0; Daily 



rv. 

4 SI (4 pr).; tl.; mq. 

Karjat; 

11-0 

Khalapur; 

ll-O; Tue. 

.. 

.. 

W.;rv. 

3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

H-O 

Panvel; 

3-0; .. 

. . 

2-4 

w,;t. 

2 SI (2 pr),; Cs (mp); 








3 tl.; lib. 

Mumbra; 

• . 

Mhasla; 

9-0; Wed. 

Local; 

. . 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m).; 3 tl.; M. 

Bombay; 

100-0 

Poladpur; 

o 

GC 



rv;w. 

tl. 

« « 

t • 

Kihim; 

G'O; Tue. 

. » 

. . 

W.;r8r. 

Kanakeshwar Fr. Kt. Sud, 





Hewas; 

13-0 

. . 

15.; 4 tl.; 3 dh. 

DESERTED 






DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

13-0 

Panvel; 

6 -0; .. 

Rodpali; 

2-4 

W. 

2tl. 

Karjat; 

53-0 

Nagothana; 

5*0; Daily 


• • 

W;w. 

tl. 

Kbopoli; 

18-0 

Parali; 

3-0; Sat. 

•• 


W;rv. 

3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

88-0 

Nizampur; 

3-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

3-0 

rv.;w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

89*0 

Nizampur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

5*4 


tl. 


• • 

Pen; 

3-0; .. 

Phata; 


W.;w, 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; ch. 





Dharamtar; 

3-0 1 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

( 1 ) 


681 Kandiile—Rh;— 

682 Kandane—Svn;— 


686 Kaijdharoli Tarph Vapkhal— 

Klr;-^rafT^ ^ 

687 Kane—Pn;— 

688 Kanhavili-Sgd;- .. 

689 Kasa Kilia-Mrdj-^-TgTT 

690 Kanthavali—Urn;~^5^ .. 

691 KapU—Rh;—2pr€V 

692 Kapa<ile Dk.— Pld;—.. 

693 Kapade Kh.-Pld;—^ 

694 Kapoli—Svn;— 


697 Karal—Urn;—^<o3 


t85y 

700 Karambeli Tarph Taloj 

701 Khar Ghat-Pn-.-^r'T^iE: 


704 Karariibeli Tarph Boreti— S; IbO 

Kir;— cT^ 

705 KarmelT Tarph Vfije—Pnl;— NE; 9-4 

?T'b 

706 Karanaje;--Pnl;—.. SW; 2-0 

707 Karafijade;—Pnl;—.. SW; I-1 

708 Karafijaghar^Sgd;—. N; 3*0 

709 Kararljadi—Mhd;—.. N; 7'0 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ins.) ; 1 
Households 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

’op.; 

Post OfFce ; 
Distance. 

(4) 




NE; 

14-0 

4-5; 

392; 

133; 

595 

Kolad; 

5-0 

. . 

3-0 

0 -6; 

62; 

17; 

35 

Shriwardhan 

5-0 

N; 

5-0 

3-7; 

385; 

128; 

580 

Mhasla; 

6-0 

NE; 


0 -2: 






E; 

1-4 

0-3; 

220 ; 

49; 

205 

Khalapiir; 

2-0 

W; 

5-0 

07; 

460. 

92; 

418 

Chowk; 

1-0 

W; 

4-0 

0-7; 

545 

115 

534 

Washi; 

1-0 

E; 

7-3 

0-5; 

257 

58 

252 

Pali; 

7-0 

.. 

.. 

.. 

3 

1 

.. 

Nandgaon; 

2-0 

E; 

10-4 

0 -2; 

132 

29 

129 

Chirncr; 

2-4 

S; 

II-O 

20 ; 

188 

29 

186 

Chanerc; 

5-4 

E; 

3-4 

2-4; 

1053 

183 

1006 

Poladpur; 

3-4 

E; 

6-0 

3-2; 

848 

179 

812 

Poladpur; 

8 -C 

N; 

11-4 

1 -1; 

122 

27 

104 

Ilorli Pan- 

1-C 







chatan; 


SE; 

too 

0 -8; 

199 

42 

185 

Mohopada; 

2-C 

SE; 

U-0 

03; 

256 

60 

198 

Mohopada; 

2-C 

E; 

40 

6-3; 

265 

63 

263 

Shewa; 

4-C 

N; 

19-0 

09; 

158 

29 

158 

Nate; 

14-C 

NE; 

8-4 

1-4; 

166 

38 

166 

Warsai; 

2-C 

E; 

130 

3-7; 

197 

44 

196 

Mohopada; 

2-C 

. 


0 -2: 

271 

52; 

260 

Nagothaiia; 

I-C 

N; 

8-0 

1 -6; 

254 

51- 

233 

Goregaon; 

6-0 

N; 

5-0 

0-4; 

24. 

6 

23 

Nizanipur; 

5-0 


0 ' 2 : . 

3-7; .. 


DESER'l’ED 


1530; 

305; 

1246 

Apta; 

2-0 

587; 

125; 

180 

Panvel; 

1-0 

48; 

13; 

45 

Pali; 

5-0 

1388; 

290; 

1227 

Mahad; 

7-0 











KOL;\BA DISTltlCT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
, information. 

(5) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Ka»^jai; 

52-0 

Kolad; 

5*0; 

Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

• , 

. . 

Shriwardhan; 5*0; 

Sat. 

Shriwardhan; 3*0 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

6*0; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

5*0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 

• • 





Dharamtar; 

6*0 


DESERTED 

Kelwali; 

1-0 

Khalapur; 

2*0; 

Tue. 

Khalapur; 

1*4 

W. 

SI (pr).; C8. 

Karjat; 

6-0 

Khalapur; 

5*0; 

Tue. 


0-3 

rv.;W. 


Mumbra; 

41-0 

Poynad; 

8*0; 

Mon. 

Washi; 

2*0 

t.;w. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; tl. 






Akadevi; 

2-4 



Khopoli; 

14-0 

Parali; 

9*0; 

Sat. 

. . 

• . 

w,;rv. 

2tl. 

. • 

. » 


• , 


* • 

» • 

. » 

Included in Murud. 

Bombay; 

19-4 

Panvel; 

11*0; 

. . 

. . 

• * 

W.;n. 

M. 

Karjat; 

72-0 

Chancre; 

5*4; 

Tuc. 

Murud; 

6-0 

!=P .:w. 

SI (pr).; 

Bombay; 

73-0 

Poladpur; 

3*4; 

Fri. 

. . 

. . 

iv.;W. 

S) (pr).; 5 tl. 

Bombay; 

75'0 

Poladpur; 

8*0; 

Fri, 

. * 

. * 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

. . 


Borli Pan- 

I'O; 

«. 

. . 

. . 

♦ . 




chatan; 







Karjat; 

13-0 

Panvel; 

11*0; 

«• 

Gulsunde; 

1*0 

W. 

Cs (mp) gr.; 4 tl.; dg. 

Karjat; 

13-0 

Panvcl; 

100; 

.. 

Gulsundc; 

0-2 

rv. 

2 SI (pr. m).; Cs (mp); 









4 tl.; dh. 

Bombay; 

ll'O 

Uran; 

4*0; 

.. 

. , 

0*6 

0. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 3 tl. 

Bombay; 

1380 

Mahad; 

18*0; 

Daily 


. . 

rv; w'. 

2tl. 

•• 


Warsai; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Phata; 

1*0 

W; r. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

13-0 

Panvel; 

12-0; 



5*0 

n; w. 

SI. (pr). 

Mumbra; 

94-0 

Gorcguon; 

6-0; 

• • 

Gorcguon; 

3*0 

W;w. 

SI (pi); tl. 

Mumbra; 

85-0 

Mangaon; 

5*0; 

Thu. 

Mangaon; 

4*0 

IV. 

tl. 






Donawat; 

4*0 

W. 

tl. 






Panvcl; 

9-4 

o. 

DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

28-0 

Panvel; 

12-0; 


Panvel; 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Maruti Fr. 









Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl. M. 

Karjat; 

19-0 

Panvel; 

1*0: 

. r 

Panvcl; 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; M. 

Khopoli; 

20-0 

Parali; 

6*0; 

Sat. 

• . 


rv. 

tl. 

Mumbta; 

106*0 

Poladpur; 

8*0: 

Fri. 

. . 

. . 

w. 

SI (m); 3 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA SI’ATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

710 

Karafijavira- -Rh;—•. 


• 

12-0 

0 03; 

419 

79 

419 

Rohu; 

5-0 

711 

KaralSs—Svn;— 

N; 

19-0 

0-9; 

174 

32 

117 

Dighi; 

2-0 

712 

Karafije—Pld;— 

E; 

11-0 

41: 

504 

107 

504 

Pohidpur; 

11-0 

713 

Karavcl Bk.—Pnl;—•• 

N; 

90 

0-9; 

399 

70 

289 

Panvel; 

8-0 

714 

Karav -Pn;— 

N; 

60 

2-9: 

685; 

119 

672 

Nagothana; 

11-0 

715 

Karcuncjle—Sgd; 

N; 

100 

10; 

160 

32 

116 

Varhad Jam- 

1-0 









bhulpada; 


716 

Karivane—Rh;~TrK'5rjr 

N\V; 

60 

1-2; 

52 

10 

52 

Roha; 

5-0 

717 

Karivane—Svn;— 

W; 

17-0 

2-5; 

410 

100 

389 

Shriwardhan; 

7-0 

718 

Karjat—Krt;— 

HQ; 

• * 

0-4; 

3744; 731 

369 

Local; 

• ♦ 

719 

Karjc—Svn; — 



0-4; 




DESERTED 


720 

Karle—Alg;— 

E; 

3-4 

1-7; 

399; 86 

398 

Alibag; 

4-0 

721 

K«rle-Svn;-^P? 

N; 

10-0 

2 -0; 

454; 

' 112, 

165 

Borli Panchatan2'0 

722 

Karli-'Pn;— 

S; 

18-0 

2 -2; 

221; 57; 214 

Nagothana; 

5-0 

723 

Karadi—Pn;— 

NE; 

10 4 

1-2; 

175; 27; 173 

Pen; 

13-0 

724 

Kasiibe Sivatar -Mhd; -^6"^ 

I'l; 

50 

3-0; 

336; 61; 332 

Birwadi; 

ll-O 


r^sr^TT. 









723 

Kasaliikhand—Pnl;—. . 

E; 

50 

0-8; 

397 

87 

394 

Palaspe; 

3-0 

726 

KSsap—Pnl;— 

SE; 

100 

0 4; 

195 

35 

191 

Apta; 

2-0 

727 

Kilsatabhat—Pnl;—. . 

W; 

13-0 

0-2; 

298 

44 

296 

Sai; 

0-4 

728 

Kasekhol—Mgn; 

W; 

19-4 

1-7; 

145 

31 

145 

Tala; 

9-0 

729 

Kasele—Krt;- 

N; 

100 

2-9; 

694 

146 

577 

Karjat; 

10-0 

730 

Kascnc— Mgn; — 

N; 

5-0 

0-9; 

566 

115 

505 

Talashel; 

1-0 

731 

Kasid --Mrd;— 

N; 

no 

5-4; 

246; 52; 235 

Nandgaon; 

4*4 

732 

Kasu— Pn; — 

S; 

90 

0-4; 

597; 128; 513 

Local; 


•733 

Katali—Pld;—^RTo^ 

S; 

8-0 

10; 

275 

62 

229 

Poladpur; 

6-0 

734 

Katarang—Kir;—Vi d 

S; 

5-2 

0-9; 

193 

44 

176 

Khopoli; 

4-0 

735 

KiStetali—Pld;— 

W; 

J-4 

1-5; 

406 

90 

406 

Poladpur; 

I'O 














KOLABA DISTRICT 


1035 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
infonnation. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

63-0 

Roha; 

5-0; 

Daily 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Dighi; 

2-0; 

• . 

. . 

W. 

tl; mq. 

Murnbra; 

107-0 

Polailpirr; 

ll-O; 

Fri. 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

8-0 

Panvel; 

8-0; 

. . 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Harniman Jayanti 








Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

* . 

. . 

. . 

» 

. . 

0-1 

w. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra Fr. 






Dharaintar; 4*0 


Mg. Vad. 13; tl; M; dg; 
ch. 

Khopoli; 

16-0 

Parali; 

0-4; 

Sat. 

Varhad 0-4 

Jambhulpada. 

W:rv. 

4tl. 

Karjat; 

63-0 

Roha; 

5-0; 

Daily 


P. 




Shriwardhan; 

7-0; 

Sat. 

. . 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr); 2 tl. 

Local; 


Local; 


Tuc. 

Local; 

pl.;w.; 

5 SI (4 pr, h).; pyt.;3Cs 







I V. 

(mp, sp. mis).; 6 tl.; 
mq.; gm.; lib.; 6 dp.; 

DESERTED 






DESERTED 

• • 

* 

Poynad; 

6-0; 

Mon. 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 






Dharamtar; 9-0 



« • 

• * 

Borli Pan- 

2-0; 

. . 

. . 

w. 

2 SI. (2 pi).; tl.; mq.; dg. 



chutun; 











Kokti- 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pi).;tl. 












Nigodc; |-0 







• • 

Warsai Phuta; 4-0 
Antore; 13-0 

rv.;W 

. 2il. 

Muinbrn; 

110-0 

Miihad; 

12-0 

Daily 

Varandh; 4-0 

w.;rv. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 

Karjat; 

15-0 

Parivtl; 

4-0: 


Kon; 0-2 

w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

14-0 

Pan VC 1; 

11-0 


GiiLuitdc; 10 

rv. 

Cs fnip-gr); 3 tl. 

Murnbra; 

28-0 

Panvel; 

13-0; 


Sai; 0-3 

W.;w. 

2tl. 

Murnbra; 

94-0 

Tala; 

9-0; 


Tala; 9-4 

W.;w. 


Ncral; 

9-0 

Suguve; 

2-0; 

Sat. 

Local; 

W.;w 

SI (pi).; mp.; 4 tl.; ch.; dp. 

Murnbra; 

77-0 

Kharwali; 

3-0; 

.Sun. 

T’alashet; 1-0 

W.;w, 

SI (pr) ; Maruti Fr. Ct. 








Sud. 6.; 2 tl. 

• • 

• • 




Borli; 6-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dh. 

Khopoli; 

29-0 

Poynad; 

10-0; 

Mon. 

Kasu phata; 0-1 

W.;t. 

SI (pr.); Maruti Fr. Ct. 






Nigode; 3-0 


Sud. 15.; tl.; dg. 

Murnbra; 

108-0 

Poladpur; 

6-0; 

Kri. 

• • • • 

rv.;W'. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

4-0 

Khalapur; 

5-0; 

'Pue. 

Khopoli; 0-2 

W. 

tl. 

Murnbra; 

104-0 

Poladpur; 

1-4; 

Fri. 

.. 

W. 

2tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Tr.avelljng 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Pest Office 
Distance, 

(4) 

9 

736 

Kativac^e—Mhd;—.. 

SE; 

7-0 

0-7; 226; 

44; 165 

Birwadi; 

m 

737 

Kaull Bandhankha.—Urn;— 



0-2; 

.. 

DESERTED 


738 

Kauli Belondakhar—Urn;— 



0-2; 

.. 

deserted 


739 

Kauli Sethapohl—Urn;— 



0*2; 

• • 

DESERTED 


740 

Kaull Simadevi—Pn,— 


■' 

01; 

.. 

DESERTED 


741 

Kavade—Alg;— 

NE; 

130 

2-4; 527; 

117; 416 

Saral; 


742 

Kavaje Tarph Nafe—Mhd;— 
^T^o5 n't) •i'lZ. 

N; 

180 

06; 157; 

33; 157 

Nate; 

14-0 

743 

Kavele—^Sgd;— 

S; 

6-4 

0-1; 230; 

54; 216 

Pali; 


744 

Kavilavahal Bk.—Mgn;— 

E; 

5-0 

2-7; 1038; 

212; 859 

Goregaon; 


745 

Kavilavahal Kh.—Mgn;— 

E; 

5-4 

0-5; 93; 

22; 81 

Goregaon; 


746 

747 

Kavir—Alg;— 

KhSrikavada—Mrd 

WT^T. 

E; 

5'4 

1-4; 954; 

01; 480; 

219; 923 

101; 413 

Nagaon; 


748 

Kegahv—-Urn;— 

W; 

2-2 

1-2; 1438; 

245; 816 

Uran; 


749 

Kelagaij—'Mhn;— 

E; 

no 

1-3; 362; 

68; 358 

NiKarapur; 


750 

Kelaghai—Rh;— 

S; 

8-0 

1-46; 104; 

25; 104 

Chancre; 

6‘0 

75J 

Kelarhbi—Pn;—%£5sft 

N; 

60 

0-1; 

ft t > 

* 


752 

Keladl—Mgn;—%55^ 

NW; 

16-6 

0-5; 24; 

6; 14 

Tala; 


753 

Relate—Msl;—%^ff 

W; 

5-4 

2-7; 442; 

111; 272 

Mhasla; 


754 

Ke iavali—K1 r;— 

E; 

40 

0-7; 216; 

41; 186 

Rhalapur; 

Hll 

755 

Kejavape^—'Pnl;— 

SW; 

15-6 

0-2; 1714; 

37); 1297 

Chirner; 

3-0 

756 

Kemburli—Mhd;— 

W; 

2-4 

1-0; 575; 

114; 494 

Mahad; 


757 

Retake (Rist)—Mgn;— 

NW; 

140 

0-5; 57; 

18; 35 

Tala; 


758 

Revale—Pnl;— 

NE; 

4-4 

1-1; 288; 

53; 248 

Panvel; 


759 

R#s(iiiaale—Pid;—%^‘nT® 

E; 

100 

1-9; 335; 

72; 328 

Poladpur; 


3^ . 

W; 

8’0 

1-0; 299; 

58; 237 

Goregaon; 


761 

Kha«3akavaoe-"PId; — ^d+'Re| 

S; 

9-4 

0-7; 196; 

39; 189 

Poladpur; 











KOLABA DISTKICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Bombay; 

125-0 

Mahad; 

1 

o 

Daily 

Biiwadi; • 

1-0 

W;n. 

tl. 

DESERTED 


1 

1 






DESERTED 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

DESERTED 




• 




DESERTED 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

.. 

.. 

Kihim; 

13-0; 

Tue. 

.. 


W. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 






Rewas; 

o 

1 



Bombay; 

140-0 

Mahad; 

18-0; 

Daily 

• • 


rv. 

2tl. 

Khopoli; 

20-0 

Parali; 

6-0; 

Sat. 


J ^ 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

94-0 

Goregaon; 

6-0; 




w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

94-0 

Goregaon; 

6-0; 




o. 

tl. 

• • 


Nagaon; 

« • 

3-0; 

♦ • 

Thu. 

1 


• • 

W;t. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

• « 


Uran; 

I-O; 


Uran; 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Tripuri Pur- 









nima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 5 tl. 

Mumbra, 

90-0 

Nizampur; 

6-0; 

Sun. 

Nizampur; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat 

67-0 

Chancre; 

1-4; 

T ue. 

Roha; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

. . 


DESERTED .. 

* . 

. . 


. . 

DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

87-0 

Tala; 

2-0; 

, , 

. . 

3-0 

w. 


Mumbra; 

. . 

Mhaala; 

5-0; 

Wed. 

Mhasala; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Local; 


Khalapur; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

Khalapur; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

31-0 

Panvel; 

15-0; 

. . 

Karnala 

4-0 

w;.t. 

SI (pr).; Han iman Jayanti 






phata. 



Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; Devi. 

Fr. Ct. Vad. 15.; Devi. Fr. 
Svn. Sud. 9.; 4tl; 2 M. 

Mumbra; 

90-0 

Mahad; 

2-0; 

Daily 

- . 


W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Mumbra; 

88-0 

Tala; 

3-0; 




W.;n. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

22-0 

Panvel; 

4-0; 


Panvel; 

4-4 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Waghe.''hwar 









Fr. Psh. Sud. 15.; tl. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

9-0; 

Fri, 



w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Goregaon; 

4-0; 

.. 

Goregaon; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (m).; MarutiFr.Ct. Sud. 









15.; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

8-0; 

Fri. j 


. . 

w. 

tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZET'IEI'R 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

.Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Di.stancc, 

(4) 

1 

762 

Khadasarhbale—Sgd;—■ 

E; 

no 

0-8; 131; 

34; 129 

Nadsur; 

7-0 











763 

Khadapl—Pld ;— 

S; 

2.0 


166; 

34 

164 

Poladpur; 

3-0 

764 

Khadapoli—Kir; —.. 

a; 

8.0 




.. 

DESERTED 


765 

Khadavall—Krv; — 

NE; 

9.4 


* , 

. . 


DESERTED 


766 

Khairalc—Rh; — 

W; 

II.O 

1-2 

461; 

88 


Chancre; 

2-0 

767 

Khalr5t—Mgn; — 

W; 

16.4 


177; 

36; 

165 

Tala; 

3-0 

768 

Khaire Kh.~Rh; ^ .. 

sa 

. , 

. , 

0-2 

346 

70; 

221 

Chancre; 

1-4 

769 

Khaire Tarph BirvSdl—Mhd;— 

SW; 

6.0 

0-4 

76; 

15 

75 

Birwadi; 

1-0 











770 

Khaire Tarph Tudil—Mhd;— 

SW; 

6.0 

0-8 

81; 

17 

77 

Tudil; 

4-0 











771 

Kha]ai—Mhd; — 

N; 

20.0 

2-4; 15; 

4 


Nate; 

14-0 

772 

KhSlapur—Kir; —.. 

HQ; 


1-6; 1059; 

231 

410 

Local; 


773 

Khaniadc—Mrd; — 

15; 

12.0 


416; 

82 

171 

Nandgaon; 

0-4 

774 

Khanugahv—Msl; 

E; 

11.0 

2-9 

899; 

208 

728 

Mhasla; 

11-0 

775 

Khamb-Rh; - 

E; 

7.0 

2-1 

476; 

89 

321 

Chancre; 

1-4 

776 

Kharhbavall—Mgn;—. 

W; 

17.0 

1-3 

276; 

60 

266 

Tala; 

3-0 

777 

Kharhbere—Rh; 

E; 

18-0 

2-2 

416; 

87 

358 

Chancre; 

2-0 

778 

KhSmbewadI—Kir; 

S; 

6-10 

1-4 

152; 

31 

134 

Wawoshi; 

7-0 

779 

Khanalo^i—Msl;—.. 

W; 

9-0 

0-9 

108; 

28 

45 

Borlt Panch- 

3-0 









atan ; 


780 

Khanav—'Alg;— 

SW; 

90 

0-8; 506; 

122; 493 

Nagaon; 


781 

KhanSv—Pnl;— 

NE; 

80 

1-0; 177; 

32 

151 

Panvcl; 

5-0 

782 

Khanavale—Pnl;—| n 1 >= 10 !) 

E; 

7-0 

0-8; 153; 

43; 151 

Mohopada; 

6-0 

783 

Khandad—Mgn;— 

E; 

0-2 

0-6; 699; 

129 

377 

Mangaon; 

0-2 

784 

KhaOdaj—Pld;— 

E; 

130 

1-8 

266; 

69 

263 

Poladpur; 

12-0 

785 

K.hal?d^Ie—AJg;— 

E; 

3-2 

0-5; 755; 

167; 646 

Alibag; 

3-4 

786 

KhapdapSIe—Mgn;—■ 

S; 

70 

0-6 

342; 

66 

236 

Goregaon; 

3-0 

787 

KhSndapc—Krt;— 

E; 

50 


431; 

89 

314 

Karjat; 

6-0 

788 

Khanderl—Alg;— 

N; 

60 

0-02 


2 



• • 

789 

Khanand—Krt;— 

NE; 

130 

0-6: 145; 

30; 145 

Karjat; 

13-0 

790 

Khanav—Kir;— 

S; 

100 

3-1 

693; 

130 

589 

Wawoshi; 

5-0 









KOLABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station •, 
Distance, 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water. 

(8) 

In.stitutions and other 
inform.ation. 

(9) 

Khopoli; 

30-0 

Parali; 

14-0; 

Sat. 



W. 


Mumbra; 

DESERTED 

DESERTED 

08-0 

Poladpur; 

8-0; 

Kri. 



W. 

2tl. 

DESERTED 

DESERTED 

Karjat; 

70-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

Chancre; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

88-0 

Tala; 

3-0; 


. 

1-4 

W.;w 

SI. (pr-gr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

49-0 

Chancre; 

1-4; 

7’ue. 

Chancre; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; mq. 

Bombay; 

25-0 

MahacI; 

5-0; 

Daily 

Birwadi; 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

10*0 

Dasgnon; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

Dasgaon; 

2-4 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

07-0 

Mahad; 

9-0; 

Daily 



w.;rv. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

5-0 

Local; 

• • 

Tue. 

Local; 

• • 

iv.;W 

2 SI (2 pr),; pyt.; 2 cs (mp); 
6 tl.; dg.; 4 dp.; 

« • 

. . 

Nandgaon; 

0-4; 


Murud; 

12-0 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

. • 

Mha.sla; 

ll-O; 

Wed. 

Local; 

. . 

W,;w. 

2 SI (pr, h).; tl.; dh.; ch.; dp. 

Karjat; 

49-0 

Chancre; 

1-4; 

Tue. 

Local; 

. . 

w.;t. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 

88-0 

Tala; 

30; 

. . 


2-0 

W;w 

SI (pr). 

Karjat; 

Kbopoli; 

680 

Kolad; 

Shirawali; 

4-0; 

Sun. 



W. 

W. 

SI (pr). 

70 

6 U; hri. 

• 

• • 


Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

8-0; 

Wed. 

Borli Pan- 
chatan; 

30 

W;w. 

tl. 



Ambepur; 

2-0; 

Wed. 

Nagaon; 

Oharamtar; 

4-0 

22-0 

W. 


Mumbra; 

190 

Panvel; 

5-0; 


Kon; 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. (Society at 
Hajimalang); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

11.0 

Panvel; 

7.0; 

•• 

Local 

• . 

w. 

SI (pr). 3 tl; 3 M. dp. 

Mumbra; 

80.0 

Mangaon; 

0.2 

Thu. 

Local 

• • 

rv. 

2 .SI (m, h); Radhakrishna 
Fr. Ct. Vad 9.; 2 tl; dp. 

Mumbra; 

1030 

Poladpur; 

12-0 

Fri. 

. 

• < 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• • 


Poynad; 

6-0; 

Mon. 

Dharamtar; 

90 

W:p;t. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dg. 

Mumbra; 

900 

Goregaon; 

30; 


. , 

0-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

60 

Kondivadc; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

. . 

<. 

w;t;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

• • 





Dharamtar; 

ll-O 

W. 

3 tl; Light House; 
Khanderi Fort. 

Bhivpuri Rd; 

12-0 

Sugavc; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

Ka.shele; 

4-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

6-0 

Shirawali; 

4'0: 

Fri. 


20 

w;t; 

Hot- 

water 

springs 

SI (pr-mp); Nageshwar Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 12; 3 tl. 
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Maharashtra statr cazetteer 



Serial No.; Village Name. 

Direction ; 

Area (Rq. 

ms.) ; 

Pop ; 

Post Office ; 


Truvdlitig 



Households 

Distance. 



distance. 



Agriculturists 




0) 


(2) 



(3) 


(4) 

791 

Khanc^apoli—Sgd;—.. 

1 

N; 

7-4 

3-9; 

592; 

116; 

576 

Varhad Jam- 3 0 










bhulpada; 

792 

Khandar—Rh;— 

W; 

100 

20; 

521; 

132; 

443 

Chanere; 2-0 

793 

Kbandas -Krt;— 

. . 

200 

14-4; 

2034; 

410; 

1947 

Neral; 200 

794 

Kbat.'dasal—Sgd;—j 

K; 

50 

1-4; 

225; 

41; 

215 

Siddheshwar 2‘0 










Bk.; 

795 

Khar Jambhela—Pn.;— 


. « 

0-3: 

208; 

39; 

198 

Nagothana; TO 











796 

Khar Balavall—Pn;— 

N; 

4-2 

0-04; 




DESERTED 











797 

Kharaborll—Pn;—| <,«ri«T .. 

N; 

60 

0-1; 

, » 

, , 

, , 

DESERTED 

798 

Kbaragabv—Svn;—.. 

N; 

4-0 

1-0 


727; 



Valw.ati; l-O 

799 

Kbaraganv—Rh;— 

W; 

20 

1-1 

> 

240; 

57; 

224 

Chanere; 50 

800 

Kharaganv Bk.—Mai;—^TR^lt^ 

'J 

Kharaganv Kh.—Mai;—^^TT- 

N; 

1-0 

0-5; 

229; 

49; 

131 

Mhasla; 2‘0 

801 

W; 

0-0 

0-9: 

458; 

100; 

285 

Mhnsla; PO 











802 

Kharaghar—Pnl;— 

N, 

8 0 

3-5; 

1014; 

192; 

1007 

Panvel; 9-0 

803 

Khar KulaT—Urn; — 


A*7 






DESERTED 


U / 



• • 

• 

» . 

804 

Kharajul—Rh; 

SE; 

20 

01 


, . 

, 

, , 

DESERTED 

805 

Kharakhar<^I—Rh; - • • 

W; 

12-2 

0-1, 


493; 

113; 

423 

Chanere; 3-0 

806 

Khar Kulal—Urn; —. 

. . 

. . 

0-7 





DESERTED 

807 

Kharapati—Rh;—giTmzt .. 


2-0 

10. 


591; 

122; 

573 

Roha; 20 

808 

Kharaiet—Svn;— 

N; 

131 

0-3 


140; 

38; 

97 

Vadawali; 1-0 

809 

Kharasoip<^I—Kir;—.. 

SW; 

3-0 

2-2 


340; 

61; 

311 

Khalapur; 3'0 

8t0 

Kharavall—Mhd;—| ^ ,. 

E; 

6 0 

0-7 


285; 

75; 

170 

Birwadi; 0'2 

8H 

Kharavate—Msl;—<f| <4^ 

SW; 

140 

0-6. 




, , 

DESERTED 

812 

Khardi—Mhd;- 

E; 

90 

30 


973; 

200; 

950 

Nate; 5'0 

813 

KhardI Bk.—’Mgn;—.. 

N; 

30 

2-1 


367; 

78; 

304 

Mangaon; 3-0 

814 

Khardi Kh.—Mgn ;—. 

E; 

50 

11 

' 

300; 

62; 

293 

Mangaon; 4-0 

815 

Khar Phonbi—Pn;—3^^ 

N; 

6-4 

0-5 

1 

142; 

28; 

128 

Nagothana; 100 

816 

Khar Dodakiile -Mrd;—^TT 

N; 

50 

5-4 

) 

510; 

117; 

119 












817 

Khar DutarphS Borll—Pn;— 

W; 

70 

1-7 

> 


, , 

* , 

DESERTED 











818 

Khar Dutarpha Kopar—'Pn;— 

N; 

5-4 

0-9; 

, 



DESEK'l’ED 


WU: ^'R. 









819 

Khar Jui Bk.—Pn;—^TT ^ ST. 



0 02; 

• • 

• • 

• • 

DESERTED 






KOI ABA DISTRICT 


1041 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar 

; Distance; 

■ Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 


1 (6) 

(7) 


(b) 

(9) 

Khopoli; 

190 

Parali; 

4‘0; Silt. 



w ;rv. 1 

2 SI (2pr); 4tl. 

Karjat; 

68-0 

Chancre; 

2'0; Tue. 



1 ^ 

SI (pr); tl. 

Neral; 

200 

Stigavc; 

8-0; .Sun. 

Kasheic; 

10-0 

W;w;t; 

5 SI ( 5 pr); 11 tl. 

Khopoli 27.00 1 

Parali 

1 5 0; Sat. 


. . 

w;n; P 

SI (pr); 3tl. Ram Fr. Ct. 


1 






Sud. 9 gym. 



Local 




0. ! 

dh. 

DESERTED 







DESER'PEP. 





Kharp.ida; 

2-4 



DESERTED 




. 



DESERTED. 

, * 


Shrivvanihan; 

4 0; Sat. 

• . 

, . ' 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr); Maruti Fr; Ct; 








Sud 15; 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

58-0 

Chancre; 

5 0; Tue. 

• . 

* * 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Mumbra 


Mhasla; 

2; Wed. 

Mha-sla; 

I'O 


SI; tl. 

Mutnbra; 


Mhttslu; 

10; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

60 

pi. 

6 SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Mtimbra; 

14-0 

Panvel; 

9-0 .. 

.. 


W. 

2 SI (2 pr;; Mahashivratra 








Kr.Mg. Vad. 13; 3 tl; lib. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Karjat; 

72-0 

Chancre; 

3-0; Tuc, 

. « 

. • 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 d. 

DESER'IED 







DESERTED. 

Karjat; 

57-0 

Roha; 

2-0; Daily 

. , 

. . 

. » 

SI. (pr); tl. 



Borli Pan- 


, , 

, . 

w. 

tl. 



chatan. 






Khopoli; 

70 

Khalapur; 

3 0; Tuc. 

Khalapur; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Bombay; 

125'0 

Mahad; 

5 0; Daily 

- . 

. • 

w. 

SI (p ): 2tl. 

DESER'l'ED 






rv. 

tl. 

Bombay; 

1380 

Mahud; 

18 0; Daily 

. . 

• . 

w. 

SI (pr); Mahi 15; 4 tl; lib. 

Mumbra; 

83-0 

Mangron; 

3’0; 'I'hu. 

Mangaon; 

30 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

84-0 

Mangaon; 

4 0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

50 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Pale; 

0-3 

W.; w. 

tl. 


. . 

. . 

. . 

Local 


W. 

Datta Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 








3 tl; gym. 

DESERTED 






t. 

tl. 

DESER'l’ED 




Chunabhatti; 1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra 








Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 3 tl. 

DESERTED 




Phata; 

20 


DESERTED. 


A-2061—66-A 
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MMLVRASHIKA STATE t;A/.ETrEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. m.s.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agricultiiii.sts. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

820 

Khar Jui Kh.—Pn;— 



003 




DESERTED 












821 

Kharl—Rh;— 

W; 

10 

0 2 ; 

213; 

48; 

205 

Roha; 

1-4 

822 

Kharivali—Kir;— 

S; 

100 

0-7; 

283; 

53; 

250 

Khalapur; 

5-0 

823 

Khar KarSvi—Pn; 't'TTT^ 

-N; 

60 

0 - 6 ; 

285; 

55; 

265 

Nagothana; 

12-0 

824 

Khar Kolefl—Pn;— 

SW; 

160 

0-4; 




DESERTED 


825 

Khar Kopar—Pnl;— 

SW>. 

90 

0 - 2 ; 




DESERTED 


826 

Kharkosim—'Pn;— 



O-l; 




DESERTED 


827 

Khar Nandai—Pn;—^TT ^rt^f 



0 - 1 ; 




DESERTED 


828 

Khar Navaldrar—Pn;— 



0 - 1 ; 

. , 



DESERTED 

. . 











829 

Kh5rosi—Pn;— 

SW; 

60 

1 - 0 ; 

653; 

143; 

648 

Pen; 

5-0 

830 

Khar Ovali—Pn;—■'jfl < . 

S; 

10-4 

0-7; 

204; 

35; 

108 

Warsai; 

20 

831 

Kharapada—Pn;— 

N; 

8-4 


1178; 

265; 

887 

Pen; 

10-0 

832 

Khar Pale--Pii;—WR' 

N; 

7-0 

0 - 6 ; 

546; 

118; 

513 

Nagothana; 

20-0 

833 

Khar Pcdharhbe—Alg;— 

NE; 

100 

0-4; 

344; 

78; 

330 

Naraiigi; 

1-0 











834 

Kliarsai—Msl;— 

N; 

40 

4-4; 

1668; 

361; 

1023 

Mhasla; 

50 

835 

Kharavai Kh.—Kir;— 

E; 

4-0 

0-4; 

128; 

21 ; 

99 

Wawoshi; 

50 

836 

Kharavall—Mgn;—<fi 

M*; 

3-4 

4.3; 

1119; 

,228; 

867 

Morbe; 

3-0 

837 

Kharavai?di—Krt;— 

NE; 

70 

0-9; 

99; 

25; 

83 

Karjat; 

70 

838 

Khatakhar—Urn;—■WTi^P' . . 


. . 

01 ; 




DESERTED 


839 

Kh 5 t Vira 'Alg;—^YTT . 

E; 

140 

0 - 2 ; 

112 : 

18; 

94 

Poynad; 

4-0 

840 

Khatibakhar—Mrd;— 

E; 

30 

0-3; 

671; 

164; 

439 



841 

Khavall—Sgd;—^<4osl 

N; 

4-0 

02 ; 

590; 

128; 

573 

Pali; 

60 

842 

Kherane Bk.—^Pnl;—• • 


70 

0-4: 

11 ; 

J; 

11 

Panvel; 

7'0 


A 7061 — 66 -B 





lt.OI,ABA Disifilcr 


1043 


Railway St at 

ion ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

DESERTED 




Godalphati. 

; 20 


DESERTED. 

Karjat; 

7b0 

Roha; 

1-4; Daily 

.. 

.. 

P. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Kelwali; 

1-4 

Kbalapur; 

5-0; Tue. 

Donawat; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. Mahashiv- 








ratra Fr. Mg. Vad. |3; 





Godal; 

01 

\v. 

tl; mq; dh. 





NiRodc; 

4-0 



. . 

. ^ 

. . 


Local; 

. . 

W.;w. 

DESERTED. 





Dense; 

0.4 

0. 


DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 



Pen; 

8 0; . . 

Chunabhatti; 0 2 

w. 

SI (p ■): 2 tl; dh. 





Kharpada; 

1-4 



« . 

. . 

VV'arsai; 

2 0; Thu. 

Amlem; 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 








15; tl. 

Khop'li; 

30-0 

Pen; 

I-O; 

Local; 

♦ . 

w. 

SI (pr);4tl;2M;dh. 





Kbarpada; 

1-0 



, , 

. . 



Local; 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Nigode; 

3-0 



. , 

. . 

Poyiiad; 

5'4; Mon. 

• . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Rewas; 

9-0 

j 


Mumhra; 

4 . 

Mhasla; 

5 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI. (2 pr); Somjai Fr.; C t. 








Sud. 15; 3 tl; mq. 

KhopoH; 

7-0 

Shiriwali; 

3 0 Fri. 

Sbil phata; 

40 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

80-0 

Local 



20 

t. 

SI (m); Maruti Fr. Ct. 








Vad. 2; 4 tl.; mq.; lib. 

Karjat; 

70 

Kondivade; 

1-0; Mon. 

. . 

. . 

o. 

tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 



Foynad; 

4-0; Mon. 

Foynad; 

40 

0 . 

M. 





Dbaramtar; 

13-0 



, , 

. . 

, . 


Murud; 

3-0 

W'. 

SI (pr). Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud, 





Rajpuri; 

3-0 


14; 3 tl; mq. 

Khopoli; 

220 

Parali; 

9 0; Sat. 

• • 

• . 

W. 

2 SI (pr. h); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

120 

Panvel; 

7 0; .. 

Panvel; 

7-0 

o. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

843 

Kherane Kh.“-Pnl;— 

N; 

7-4 

0 -2; 

275; 

46; 

264 

Panvel; 7‘0 

B44 

Kherdl—Svn;— 

N; 

1-4 

1 -0; 

112 ; 

25; 

65 

Shriwardhan; 1-0 

845 

Khidaki—Alg;— 

E; 

9-4 

0 -1; 

299; 

59: 

289 

Poynad; 4-0 

846 

Khistavad—Sgd;—. ■ 

N; 

40 

0 -1; 



.. 

DESERTED 

847 

Khon dha vi—Pn; —^ 

SE; 

14-0 

6*5, 

358; 

81, 

351 

Nagothana; 8-0 

848 

Khopad—PId;— 

E; 

140 

1-5; 

291, 

61; 

287 

Poladpur; 13-0 

849 

Khopane—Alg;— 

SE; 

10'4 

0-6 

» . 

. . 


DESERTED 

850 

Khope—Rh;—^ 

W; 

no 

0-4 

377; 

80, 

163 

Chancre; 2‘0 

851 

KhopolI~Klr;-~^‘tq^??t 

E; 

6-0 

1-8 

1693; 415 

135 

Local; 

852 

Khujare—Svn;— 

N; 

9-4 

1-0 

425 

90; 421 

Borli Pancha- PO 









tan; 

853 

Khuravaje—Sgd;:— 

N; 

5-0 

0-1 

133 

28 

133 

Pali; 6-0 

854 

Khutal—Rh;— 

, , 

120 

0-3 

184 

39 

163 

Chancre; O'4 

855 

Khutil-^Mhd;-^l3‘€1'v7 

•o 

W; 

12-0 

2'2 

517 

109 

509 

Dasgaon; 5'0 

856 

Kihim—Alg;— 

N; 

6-0 

1-4 

1728 

357 

1191 

Local 

857 

KikavT—Krt;— 

S; 

12-0 

2-8 

340 

60 

336 

Neral; 9-0 

858 

Killc—Rh;— 

W; 

4-6 

2-5 

782 

142 

761 

Roha, 4'0 

859 

Kine^var—'Pld;— 

E; 

90 

1-5 

286 

52 

240 

Poladpur; lO'O 

860 

Kihjalaghar—Mhd;—fjp^rvTSrT 

S; 

PO 

0-3 

201 

45 

138 

Mahad; 2'0 

861 

Kinjaloli Bk.—Mhd;~f^5r5^r^ 

N; 

40 

3-0 

994 

194 

934 

Mahad; 4-0 

862 

Kihjaloll Kh.-Mhd;— 

N; 

40 

3-5 

965 

219 

897 

M-ahad; 3'0 

863 

Kiravali—^Krt;— 

SW 

1-6 

1-7 

674 

141 

493 

Karjat; 2'0 

864 

Kiravali—Pnl;—fspT^vft 

S; 

90 

0-8 

22 

13 

17 

Panvel; 80 

865 

Kista BamanasaT'—Mgn;— 

W; 

* 170 

0 -1; .. 



DESERTED 

' 









666 

Kista Devaset—Mgn;— 

, , 

, , 

0-1 

* • 

, . 


DESERTED 










867 

Kista Kolavira—Mgn;— 

, , 

, , 

0-2 

• • 

, . 

« 

DESERTED 










868 

Kista Kurooda—Mgn;— 

W; 

150 

O-I 

9 

I 

2 

Tala; 3-0 


fff^T 








869 

Kista SepaTe—Mgn;— 


. * 

0-2 

• - 

■ . 

. . 

DESERTED 






















KOLABA DISTRICT 


1045 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar, Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

12.0 

Panvel; 

7-0; .. 

Taloja; 

4-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr); Vithoba Fr. Kt. 








Sud. 11; tl. 

• • 

, , 

Shriwardhan; 

1-0; Sat. 

. . 

. . 

rv. 

tl. 

* . 


Poynad; 

4-0; Mon. 

Tinavira; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Dharamtar; 

6-0 



DESERTED 




Jambhulpada;10 

O. 

tl. 




* , • • 

Kolcti; 

6-0 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dg. 





Nigode; 

7-0 



Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

13-0; Fri. 

. . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pi); 2 tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Karjat; 

65-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; Tue. 

Chancre; 

2-0 

vv. 

2 tl; dg. 

Local 

, , 

Khalapur; 

5-0; Tue. 

. . 

. * 

rv.;W. 

2 SI (pr,m)., pyt.;Cs(mp) 








Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13; 6 tl; mq; ch, 
2 dp. 

. « 

, , 

Borli Panch- 

1 -0; .. 

. . 

* - 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 



tan; 






KhopoH; 

18 0 

Parali; 

6 0; Sat. 

* . 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; M. 

Karjat; 

640 

Chancre; 

4 0; Tue, 

Chanere; 

1-0 

w. 

tl; M. 

Mumbra; 

1100 

Dasg.ron; 

5-0; Sat. 


• • 

w. 

SI (m),; 2 tl; mq; dg. 

, ^ 


Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); |4 tl; mq. 





Rewas; 

20 


2 dh; lib; 2 dp. 

Neral; 

9 0 

Sugave; 

2 0; Sat. 

Kashele; 

20 

w.; rv. 

pyt; 3 tl. 

Kajat; 

710 

Roha; 

4 0: Daily 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

1060 

Poladpur; 

10 0; Fri. 

• • 


W.;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

99-0 

Mahad; 

2-0; Daily 

•• 


W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

1020 

Mahad; 

4 0; Daily 


♦ » 

W,;rv. 

2 SI (2 pr); 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

102-0 

Mahad; 

4.0; Daily 

• • 

- * 

W.;rv. 

2 Si (pr); 3tl. 

Karjat; 

20 

Karjat; 

2 0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

1-6 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Mumbra; 

80 

Panvel; 

8 -0; 

Pathan 

Bungalow; 



mq. 

DESERTED 





2-0 

W. 

DESERTED. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Mumbra; 

880 

Tala; 

3-0; .. 

•• 

0-4 


Ram Fr. Ct. Sud 9; tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZETIEER 


■Serial No.; Village Name. 

(I> 

870 Kodivale -Krt;— 

871 Kohil—Krt;— 

872 Kokabal—Msl;— 

873 Kokaban—Rh;— 

874 Kokarc Tarph Govele—Mhd;— 

873 Kokare Tarf Nalc—Mhd;— 

nit. 

876 Kol -Mhd;—cfftw 

877 Kolad—Rb;— 

878 KolagaJiv—Alg;- 

879 Kolaghar-AIg;— 

880 Kolakhc- Pnl;- 

881 Koliunandale— 

882 Kolamandale Janjira—Svn;— 

883 Kolavat—Msl; 

884 Kole—Msl;—frr^ 

885 Kolharc—Krt;— 

886 Kolaji Ghabad“Urn ;— 

887 Kolliao—Mgn;— 

888 Kolhekhar—Pnl;—.. 

889 Kolhivali—Kir;—.. 

890 Kolhivali—Krt;—• 

891 Kolote Rayati—Kir ;— 

892 Kon—Pnl;—^fn 

893 Kondaganv—Sgd;—.. 

894 Kondaganv -Rh;— 

893 Korn^ale—Pill;- • 

896 Kundap -Pnl;— 

897 Kondhave Pancatan — Svn;- - I 


DtrcoTion : 
■pravctling 
distance. 


Area (Sq ms ); Pop 
Hoiisebolds ; 
Acricultiiiisls, 


Post OfRce 
Distance. 


N; 

II-2 

0-4; 

278; 

54; 

F.; 

6-0 

0-5; 



SE; 

4-5 

M; 

170; 

38; 

VV; 

12-0 

1-4; 

436; 

101; 

W; 

14-0 

r5; 

225; 

48; 


4-0 

1-3; 

429; 

86; 

B; 

1-4 

1-0; 

623; 

125; 

L-; 

7-0 

5-4; 

1178; 

262; 

N; 

130 

l-O; 

422; 

89; 


120 

0-8; 

157; 

39. 

K; 

3-0 

0-9; 

600; 

108 

SE; 

9-0 

1-5; 

352; 

132 

SE; 

90 

1-4; 

166; 

42 

S; 

90 

1-4; 

234; 

34 

S; 

140 

1-7; 

388; 

94 

N; 

90 

0-6; 

419; 

73 


268 Neral; 

DESERTED 
131 Mhasla; 

260 Chancre; 

225 Dasgaon; 

424 Nate; 

584 Mahad; 

754 P. O. 

382 Avas; 

111 Poynad; 

475 Palaspe; 

506 Bagmandale; 

159 Bagmandale; 

160 Mhasla; 

334 Mhasla; 

299 Neral; 

DESERTED 


3-0 I 0-6; 559; 

■ 0-4; .. 

13 0 I 7-3; 419; 

9 0 0-5; 73; 


52; 258 Talashet; 

DESERTED 
DESERTED 
46; 205 Neral; 

15; 58 Khalapur; 

106; 445 Palaspe; 

DESERTED 
93; 416 Nagothana; 

17; n 


1-9; 114; 33; II 
M; 242; 58; 229 



10-2 
12-0 










ICOLABA DISJUICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

1 

(8) 

(9) 

Neral; 

30 

NckhI; 

3 0; Thu. 


. . 1 

W. 


DESERTED 






O. 

DESER'I’ED. 


. 

Ivocal 

Wed. 


4-5 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ka’-jat; 

620 

Chane’ e; 

3 0; Tue. 

1 


w.; t. 

2 SI (2 m); pyt; tl; mq; dp. 

Mumb'a; 

100 0 

Mhapral; 

0 2; Fri. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Mumhra; 

105 0 

1 Mhapral; 

10; Fri. 


1 

W. 

SI (pi); 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

990 

Mahad; 

2 0; Daily 



VV., w; 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 







rsr. 


Kaijat; 

47 0 

Bazai; 

.. Sun. 

• • 

• . 

rv. W. 

2 SI (2pr); pyt.; 6 tl; mq; 








di;; dh. 

• • 

, , 

Kihim; 

6 0; Tue. 

Mandave; 

1-0 

W.;t. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 





Rewas; 

8-0 



• « 

> . 

Poynad; 

4 0; Mon. 

Poynad; 

30 

rsr. 

Sl(p.-);tl. 





Dha"amtar; 

4-0 



Karjat; 

16 0 

Panvcl; 

2 0: .. 

. . 

. . 

W. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

• • 


HaKniandale; 

2-0: .. 

I.ocal; 


W. 

tl; mq; 3 dg. 

1 

• 4 


Bag’mandalc; 

2 0; .. 

Eocal; 


W. 

St (pr); tl; M; 2 dg. 

Mumbra; 

1 

; Mhasla; 

4 0; Wed. ' 

Mhasla; 

4 0 ! 

rv.; W 

r 

I Sj (p.); tl. 

Mumbra 


Mhasla 

8-4 Wed. 

Dasgaon; 

18.0 1 

w. 

^1. (pr); 2 tl. 

Neral; 

10 

Neral; 

10; Thu. 

* • 

. . 

vv.;W. 

Sl(pi); tl. 

DESERTJtD 







DESERTED. 

Mumbra; 

78 0 

Talashet; 

2-0: .. 

Indapur; 

14 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

DESER'I’ED 




Gavthan; 

0-6 

o. 

tl. 

Neral; 

20 

Neral; 

2-0 Fri. 

. . 


rv. 1 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Khopoli’; 

60 

Khalapur; 

4 0; 'Pue. 

l^ocal; 

04 

W.;n. 

tl. 

Ka.jat; 

14 0 

Panvcl; 

4 0; .. 

.. 


W. 

SI (p.); 2tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Karjat; 

47 0 

Na^jothana; 

3 0; Daily 

. . 

. . 

rv.;W. 

SI (p.-); M. 

Mumbra; 

20-0 

Panvcl; 

8-0; .. 

Panvel; 

9 0 

w. 

Cc.; Society at Hajima- 








lang,; tl. 

Mumbra; 

150 

Panvcl; 

12-0; .. 

1 

2.0 

rv. 


. . 

, . 

Borii ran-3‘0; 

1 


w. 

tl. 



chatan; 
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MAIIAHASHTKA STATK GAZEITEER 


s 

erial No. ; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
'rnwelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area 

(Sq. ms.3 ; Pop ; 
Hi>u.seholds ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

f 

898 

Kondhare—'A'Ign;— 

N; 

18-0 

0-7; 

154; 

31; 

154 

Talashet; 

2-0 

899 

Ko^i dhival I—Pn.. 

N; 

7-0 

1--3; 

9; 

1 ; 

I 

Pen ; 

7-0 

900 

Ko^idivali—Svn;—.. 

N; 

40 

11 ; 

387; 

71; 

337 

Walwati; 

2-0 

901 

Kon(,i Malusarc—Mhd;— 

S; 

120 

1-9; 

411; 

87; 

410 

Vinhere ; 

6-0 











902 

Kolose—Mhd;— 

N; 

50 

21 ; 

679; 

115; 

636 

Nate ; 

1-0 

903 

Kolote Mokaii—Kir;'—'fileflff 

N; 

3-0 

3-7; 

479; 

14; 

312 

Khalapur ; 

2-0 











904 

Koij dhavi—Pkl;— 

S; 

60 

2-3; 

688 ; 

161; 

582 

Poladpur; 

6-0 

905 

Kopdhaije.—Krt;—^f^PT 

NE; 

7-4 

11 : 

368; 

104; 

134 

Karjat; 

7-0 

906 

Koud'vade—Krt;—.. 

SW; 

6-0 

0 -6; 

385; 

77; 

336 

Karjat ; 

6-0 

907 

Koodivatc—Mhd;—.. 

F-; 

3-0 

0-4; 

341; 

76; 

285 

Mahad; 

30 

908 

Konsar—Mhd;— 

W; 

110 

1-7; 

493; 

105; 

416 

Nate; 

7-0 

909 

Kofizari—Msl;— SFferft 

s; 

II-O 

2 -6; 

396; 

78; 

385 

Mhasla ; 

10-0 

910 

Koparc—Pnl;—5FT9T 

VV; 

2-0 

l-O; 

372; 

81; 

305 

Panvel; 

2-0 

911 

Kopar—Alg;— 

E; 

9-0 

0-5; 

575; 

119; 

516 

Poynad ;• 

4-0 

912 

Koparl—Alg;— 

E; 

170 

0-3; 




DESERTED 

913 

Kopari—Kir;— 

N; 

3-2 

0-5; 

132; 

21 ; 

131 

Chowk ; 

2-0 

914 

Kopdke; Tarph Srivardhan 

W; 

80 

0'9; 

269; 

68 ; 

245 

Shriwardhan ; 6*0 


Svn;—q*?? 









915 

Koproli—Alg; — 

NE; 

120 

0-3; 

303; 

57; 

247 

Avas ; 

4-0 

916 

Koproli—Pnl;— ^>5fr^ 

E; 

3-4 

0-3; 

110 ; 

23; 

83 

Panvel ; 

4-0 

917 

Koprotl—Urn;-q^^T5f'P=?t 

W; 

6-4 

3-2; 

2,725; 

612; 2,463 

Chirner ; 

30 

918 

K op roli- - -Pn;— ^ a 

W; 

3-4 

1-9; 

771; 

153; 

700 

Pen ; 

3-0 

919 

Koral—Pnl;— qfTFTS 

N; 

10-0 

1 -2; 

52; 

12 ; 

9 

Apia ; 

1-0 

920 

Korlal—-Mrd;— 

N; 

l>0 

1-3; 

1,494; 

324; 

636 

Local; 










KOLABA DISTRICT 


1049 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

78-0 

Talashet; 

2-0; 


Tala; 

4-0 

W. 

tl. 

t ■ 

, , 

Pen; 

7-0; 

4 . 

Chunabhatti; 2-0 

W. 

M. 

> » 

* * 

Shriwardhan; 

4-0; 

Sat. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr).; dg. 

Mumbra; 

109*0 

Poladpur; 

6-0; 

Fri. 



W.;str. 

SI (pr).; 4tl. 

Bombay; 

124-0 

Mahad; 

6-0; 

Daily 



W. 

SI (pr),; Maruti Fr. Ct. 









Sud. 15.; 5 ti. 

Khopoli; 

6-0 

Khalapur; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

•• 


W.; t. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Mumbra; 

107-0 

Poladpur; 

6-0; 

Fri. 


. , 

rv.; w.; 

SI (m).; 7 tl. 

Karjat; 

7-0 

Kondivade; 

1-0; 

Mon. 

Karjat; 

7-4 

rv.j w. 

Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 









Vad. 13.; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 3 tl. 

Kaijat; 

6-0 

Local; 

• . 

Mon. 

Karjat; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Bahiri Fr. Mg. 









Sud, 15.; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; dp. 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Dasgaon; 

8-0; 

Sat. 

. 

• * 

w,; rv. 

tl.; mq. 

Mumbra; 

110-0 

Mahad; 

12-0; 

Daily 

. 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

10-0: 

Wed. 

Dasgaon; 

20-0 

rv.; cl.; 

w. 

SI tpr).; 2 tl.; dg. 

Kaijat; 

20-0 

Panvel; 

2-0; 

. . 

Ovale; 

2-0 

W.; 1. 

SI (pr).; Ganapati Fr. Mg 









Sud. 4.; 2 tl. 

• . 

. . 

Poynad; 

4-0; 

Mon. 

Tinavira; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym. 






Dharamtar; 

6-0 



DESERTED 

. . 

. - 

- • 



. • 

tl. 






Dharamtar; 

5-0 



Karjat; 

8-0 

Khalapur; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

. . 

• 

rv. 

tl. 

« • 


Shriwardhan 

6-0; 

Sat, 

Shriwardhan;6-0 

n.; 

SI (pr).; tl.; 









lib. 

■ * 

, , 

Kihjm; 

8-0; 

Tue. 

• • 


W.; t. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 






Rewas; 

4-0 



Mumbra; 

20-0 

Panvel; 

4-0; 

* 

Panvel; 

3-4 

rv.; w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct, Sud. 15.; 









Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13.; 3 tl. 

Bombay; 

13-0 

Uran; 

6-0; 

• • 

Chirner; 

2-4 

W.; t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Maruti 









Fr Ct.Vad. 8.; 3tl:M.;lib. 

Khopoli; 

230 

Pen; 

3-0; 

. . 

Pen; 

2-0 

w,; t. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; 3 tl; ch. 






Antore; 

1-4 



Karjat; 

13-0 

Panvel; 

0-4; 

. . 

Apta; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

• • 

• • 

• • 



• • 

• • 

W. 

SI (pr),; pyt.; Cs. (gr);. 
6tl.; mq.; ch,; Society at 






Salao; 

2-0 


Cheher. 
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MAHARASHTRA S I ATE GAZE TI EEK 


Serial No.; Villaj>c Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travellinjr 
di.sioncc. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Ibouseholds ; 
Agriciiltunsts. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

921 

Kosabi—Mhd;— 

SE; 

6-4 

0-3 

: 89 

15 

80 

Dasgaon; 

1-0 

922 

Kosaiie—K.t;^'4rr5ir'Tr 

N; 

3-0 

0-7 

;- 366 

65 

335 

Karjat; 

3-0 

923 

Kosimbale Tarph Tale—-Mgn; 

N\V; 

4-0 

0-t 

; 177 

43 

173 

Mangaonj 

4-0 











924 

KoHiiiil')ale Tarph Nizampur— 

N; 

5-0 

1-4; 125; 32; 107 

Nizampur; 

1-0 


Mgn;—^'TF^r-TS 









925 

Koste Bk.—Mgn;—Tfr^cT .. 

N; 

4-4 

2-2; 506 

118 

453 

Nizampur; 

10 

926 

Koste Kh.—Mgn;—^t^cT . • 

N; 

4-4 

2-6; 605 

116 

453 

Nizampur; 

4-0 

927 

Kotaval Bk.—Bid;— 

s; 

no 

! 3- 

; 644 

139 

628 

Poladpur; 

10-0 

928 

Kotaval Kh.—Pld;— 

S; 

10-0 

3-4; 445 

94 

414 

Poladpur; 

100 

929 

Kotherl—Mhd;— 

S; 

4-0 

2-8 

; 549 

109 

509 

Mahad; 

3-0 

930 

Kothinibe—Krt;— T'TSt^ 

NE; 

11-4 

2-4; 422; 97; 349 

Karjat; 

12-0 

931 

Koturde—Mhd;— 

N; 

200 

4-0 

891 

198 

732 

Nate; 

6-0 

932 

Ksetrapiil—Pld;—'^-srqTW 

SE; 

lO'O 

1-0 

140 

36 

139 

Poladpur; 

10-0 

933 

Ku<,luganv—Msl;— 

VV; 

10-0 

1-5 

251 

61 

142 

Mhasla; 

8-0 

934 

Ku<3^g^nv—Svn;— 

N; 

18-0 

1-8 

1,360 

275 

1,256 

Dighi; 

2-0 

935 

Kudaki—Svn;— 

N; 

144 

0-7 

409 

105 

212 

Vadawali; 

1-0 

936 

Kudall—Rh;— 

E; 

140 

3-3 

707 

156 

661 

Kolad; 

8-0 

937 

Ku^apan Bk.—Pld;— 

SE; 

13-0 

2-2 

322 

68 

308 

Poladpur; 

12-0 

938 

Kudapan Kh.—Pld;—iq, 

SE; 

15-0 

2-6 

277 

75 

176 

Poladpur; 

15-0 

939 

KudatudI—-Msl;— 

NE; 

6-0 

3-0 

246 

58 

240 

Mhasla; 

7-0 

940 

Kudave—Pnl;— 

S; 

3-0 

0-3 

458 

89 

396 

Palaspe; 

0-4 

941 

Kude—Mgn;— 

E; 

23-0 

2-1 

673 

136 

597 

Tala; 

10-0 

942 

Kude—'Alg;—jlr 

E; 

21-0 

1-6 

357 

71 

340 

Revdanda; 

11-4 

943 

Kuhire—-Pn;— 

S; 

16-0 

2-7 

468 

91; 

450 

Nagothana; 

3-0 

944 

Kumaset—Mgn;—^|;h‘5Tq 

W; 

60 

1-1 

379 

93; 

362 

Morbe; 

4-0 

945 

Kuriibale—Mhd;—•JTaJ 

W; 

60 

0-3 

424 

86; 

271 

Tudil; 

1-0 

946 

Kuihbharasct—Rh;—^VTT#P. • 



0-7 

269 

65; 

264 

Pali; 

1-0 

947 

Kiin'ibharde—Mhd;— 

S; 

13-0 

1-7 

495 

110; 

485 

Vinhere; 

2-4 

948 

Kuriibharte—Mgn;—qTq 

N; 

7-0 

2-0 

226 

61; 

203 

Nizampur; 

1-0 

949 

Kumbharaghar—Sgd;— 

S; 

6-0 

0-7 

106 

22; 

97 

Pali; 

6-0 

950 

Kumbhe—^Krt;— 

N; 

8-0 

0-3 

109 

18; 

75 

Neral; 

2-0 

951 

Kuril bhe—Mgn;— 

E; 

13-0 

5-6 

277 

43; 

277 

Nizainpur; 

7-0 

952 

Kuiiibhe Sivatar—^Mhd;— 

E; 

150 

2-7 

501 

116; 

491 

Birwadi; 

1-0 


ftf'l'd <. 









953 

Kuriibhlvall—Kir;—. ■ 

SW; 

3-0 

14; 

412; 

74; 

374 

Khalapur; 

2-0 

954 

KumbhosI—Rh;—^t^FF 

W; 

60 

01; 




DESERTED 



















K(JLABA DISTUICT 
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Railway Stat 

ion ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


inlbrination. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

MOO 

MahaJ; 

12-0; Daily 

D.isgaon; 

1-4 

iV. 

tl. 

Blii\'puri Rd,; 

2-0 

Dahivaii; 

3-0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

3-0 

W. 

SI. (pr).; 2tl. 

Munibra; 

76-0 

Kharawali; 

3-0; Sun. 

Indapur; 

2-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

86-0 

Nizampur; 

1-0; Sun. 

Indapur; 

4-0 

rv* 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

86'0 

Nizampur; 

1-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

1-0 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; 4ll. 

Mumbra; 

85-0 

Nizampur; 

4-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

3-0 

rv.; W 

SI (pr).; 5tl. 

Mumbra; 

106-0 

Poladpur; 

10 -0; Fri. 

. . 

• . 

^\^ 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

106-0 

Poladpur; 

10-0; Fri. 



W. 

3tl. 

Mumbra; 

99-0 

Uasgaon; 

i-0; Sat. 

Mahad; 

4-0 

\v.; rv. 

SI (pr). Ct. Maruti Fr. Ct. 








Sud. 15.; 5tl. 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

11-0 

Sugavc; 

4 0; Sat. 

Kashelc; 

2-0 

W.; w. 

.Si (pr.); Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 








15.; 7tl. 

Mumbra; 

no 0 

Mahad; 

10 0; Daily 

, ♦ 

, . 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

108-0 

Poladpur; 

10-0; Fri. 


. . 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

. . 

Mhasla; 

8-0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

8-0 

w.; \V 

SI (pr).; IJ. 

« . 

. . 

Dighi; 

2 -0; . . 



W. 

Sj (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; mq. 

.. 


Borli Pan- 

3-0; .. 

. . 

* ' 

w. 

SI (pr).; mq.; dg. 



chatun; 






Karjat; 

64-0 

Kolad; 

8-0; Sun 



w. 

Si (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

110-0 

Poladpur; 

12 0; Fri. 



w. 

Si (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

110-0 

Poladpur; 

15-0; Fri. 

. • 


\v. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

. . 

Mhasla; 

7-0; Wed. 

Mha.sia; 

6-0 

n.; W. 

Si (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

16-0 

Panvtl; 

2 -0; .. 

. . 



SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

96-0 

Tala; 

10 -0; .. 

Tala; 

8-0 

W.; t. 

SI (pr).; 4ti.; mq.; dg. 

. . 

• * 

Ramraj; 

3-4; Sat. 

Borghar; 

21-0 

W. 

SI tpr).; tl. 





Uewas; 

32-0 



Khopuli; 

46-0 

Pen; 

FO; .. i 

Koleti; 

3-4 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 





Bcnase; 

1-4 



Mumbra; 

89-0 

Mangaon; 

8 0; 'I’hu. 

Mangaon; 

6-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

112-0 

Mahad; 

12-0; Daily 

Dasguon; 

l-O 

Vv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl; mq. 

Karjat; 

65-0 

Pali; 

i-0; .. 

Pali; 

10 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

107-0 

Poladpur; 

7 0; Fri. 


. . 

rv.; w. 

Sl (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

86-0 

Nizampur; 

1-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

1-0 

w. 

SI ipr).; tl. 

Khopoli; 

21-0 

Parali; 

8-0; Sat. 

, • 

. * 

w. 

3tl. 

Neral; 

2-0 

Neral; 

2-0; Thu. 

. • 


w.; rv. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Nizampur; 

7-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

7-0 

rv.; n. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 1 

112-0 

Mahad; 

12-0; Daily 

Varandh; 

4-0 

W. rv. 

Sl (pr).; 20. 

Khopoii; 

6-0 

Khalapur; 

2-0; Tuc. 

Khalapur; 

3-0 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

DKSERTED 







DESERTED. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



i 

Direction ; 

Area 

(Sq. ms 

) ; Pop ; 

Post Office ; 

Serial No. ; Village Name. 1 

Travelling 


Households ; 


Distance. 




distance. 

Agriculturists. 





(n 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


955 

Kundalaj-™-Krt;--^^^ 

« 

30 

0 -6; 

194; 

37; 

194 

Karjat; 

3-0 

956 

Kunde Vahal--Pnl;—^ 

W; 

5-0 

1-3; 

442; 

100 ; 

259 

Panvel; 

4-0 

957 

Kune—-Alg;— 

NE; 

13-4 

1-3; 

279; 

68 ; 

279 

Nagaon; 

6-0 

958 

Khuntepada—Pn;—• • 

W; 

5-0 


.. 



DESERTED 


959 

KurniurP—Pn;— 

SE; 

5’0 

O'6 

27; 

6 ; 

27 

Pen; 

2-0 

960 

Kuranad—Pn;— 

SE; 

120 

5'3 

263; 

63; 

250 

Nagothana; 

7-0 

961 

Kuravade—‘Svn;— 

S; 

2-0 

1 -2; 

201 ; 

39: 

197 

Shriwardhan; 

2-0 

962 

Kuravade-—'Mgn;— 

S;- 

4-0 

0 -6; 

207; 

39; 

207 

Goregaon; 

30 

963 

Kurdus—Alg;— 


18-0 

M; 

1.142; 

231; 

1,134 

Poynad; 

8-0 

964 

Kurkundl KolatembhT—Alg;— 

E; 

90 

0 -8; 

429; 

93; 

286 

Poynad; 

30 



• 








965 

Kurle—Mild;— 

S; 

40 

2-5; 

771; 

161; 

755 

Mahad; 

4'0 

966 

Kurul—Alg;— 

E; 

1-4 

T5; 

631; 

128; 

419 

Alibag; 

1-4 

967 

Kurufig—Krt;— 

N; 

20-0 

2 -0; 

260; 

61; 

257 

Neral; 

10-0 

%8 

Kusaganv—^Mhd;—.. 

NE; 

8'0 

2 -6: 

846; 

182; 

834 

Birwadi; 

4-0 

969 

Kusede Tarph Tale—Mgn;— 

W; 

3-0 

01 ; 

159; 

30; 

131 

Talashet; 

2-2 


f 









970 

Kusede Tarph Govele—Mgn; 

S; 

90 

1 -2; 

246; 

57; 

246 

Talashet; • 

2'4 











971 

Kusivall—Pnl;— 

SE; 

60 

0-4; 

44; 

12 ; 

35 

Palaspe; 

4-0 

972 

Kusivali—Krt;— 

N; 

130 

0 -6; 

93; 

17; 

92 

Karjat; 

5-0 

973 

Kusivall Tarph VaredI—Krt;— 

. , 


1 -1; 


, , 


DESERTED 












974 

Kusuriibale—Alg;—^?T^a5 

E; 

140 

2 -2; 

693; 

154; 

459 

Poynad; 

40 

975 

Khar Paucatan—Svn;— 

.. 

.. 

0 -2; 


.. 


DESERTED 












976 

Ksetras Takyacl Katavadi— 

. . 

TO 

Included 99; 

29; 

9 

» « * 

1 


Mrd;—^TcF- 



in Murud. 















977 

Kistaman—Svn;—Op'^^'iTrT - ■ 

» 

, . 

0 -2; 

22 ; 

3: 

22 

Shriwardhan; 

3-0 

978 

Kiye-Mhd; 

E; 

13-0 

5-6; 

788; 

151; 

788 

Birwadi; 

40 

979 

Koudhavi—Pn;— 

, * 


6-5; 

358: 

81; 

351 

Nagothana; 

80 

980 

Lad avail—Mhd;—.. 

N; 

2-0 

0-9; 

488; 

106; 

407 

Mahad; 

2-0 









KOLABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Karjat; 

3-0 

Dahivali; 

30; 

Tue. 

Karjat; 3-0 

W.; w. 

Si (pr).; pyt.; 3tl, 

' Mumbra; 

20-0 

Panvel; 

4-0; 


0-2 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Gokul Ashtami Fr. 
Srn. Sud. 8.; 2tl.; M.; lib. 

DESERTED 

Atnbepur; 

2-0; 

Wed. 

Dharamtar; 22-0 

w* 

2tl. 

DESERTED. 

• • 


Warsai; 

1-0; 

Thu. 

Kamarli; 0-4 

Anlore; 4-4 

w.; rv. 

tl. 

' • 



- • 


Koleti; 7-0 

Kasu; 4- 0 

w.; W. 

Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
14.; 3tl.; dg.; ch. 

- ■ 

4 4 

Shriwardhan; 

2-0; 

Sat. 

.4 

W. 

SI ipr). 

Mumbra; 

91-0 

Goregaon; 

3-0; 


Talegaon; 10 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 



Poynad; 

8-0; 

Mon. 

1 

Dharamtar; 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 8tl.; 3M.; dh. 



Poynad; 

3-0; 

Mon, 

.. 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr),; 3tl,; dg. 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Mahad; 

• 4-0; 

Daily 

.. 

W.; w. 

Si (pr).; 4tl. 

• • 

■ • 

Nagaon; 

4 0; 

Thu. 

Dharamtar; 15-0 

W.; t. 

SI (pr).; Maruli Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 3tl. 

Vangani; 

Mumbra; 

90 

100-0 

Kalamb; 

Mahad; 

2-0; 

4-0; 

Fri. 

Daily 

Karjat; 200 

W. 

W.;rsr, 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp, gr).; tl. 

2S1 (2pr).; 3tl.; mq. 

Mumbra; 

74-0 

Talashet; 

2-2; 


Talashet; 2-0 

W.; n. 

3tl. 

Mumbra; 

74-0 

Talashet; 

2-4; 


Talashet; 2-4 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Karjat; 

19-0 

Panvel; 

6-0; 


Shirdhon; 2-0 

0. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

DESERTED 

5-0 

Karjat; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

. . 

o. 

DESERTED. 

deserted 


Poynad; 

4-0; 

Mon. 

Poynad; 4-0 

Dharamtar; 6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 5tl.; M.; lib. 

deserted. 

1 # « 




» * 

1-0 

W. 




Shriwardhan; 

3-0; 

Sat. 




Bombay; 

132-0 

Mahad; 

13-0; 

Daily 

Birwadi; 4‘0 

W,; rv. 

Si (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 4 tl. 

4 . 




. . 

Koleti; 6’0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); tl, dg. 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Mahad; 

2-0; 

Daily 


W.; rv. 

2Si ^pr, h).; tl.; mq.; dg. 






1054 


MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZETIEER 


Serial No.Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area 

(Sq, ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(31 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

981 

Ladivall—Krt;— 

W; 

20 

0-3; 

167 

26 

151 

Karjat; 1-0 

982 

Ladivali—Pnl;— 

N; 

10-0 

0-7; 

256 

45 

240 

Apta; 2-0 

983 

LadivalT—-Pn;— 

E; 

1-0 

0-3; 

29 

5 

29 

Pen; 71-0 

984 


E; 

4-0 

1 - 0 ; 


.. 


DESERTED 

985 

Lahulaae~Pld;— 

E; 

12-0 

3-1; 

259; 

57; 

256 

Poladpur; 11-0 

986 

Lakhapale—Mgn;—.. 

S; 

8-0 

0-7; 

529; 

109; 

365 

Goregaon; 4-0 

987 

Lakharang—Krt;— 

E; 

1-4 

0-3; 


' “ 


DESERTED 

988 

Laiidhar—Rh;— 

NW; 

40 

5-1; 

242; 

52; 

242 

Roha; 4' 0 

989 

Lavhcj—Kir;— 

N; 

6-0 

!-5; 

198; 

40; 

182 

Khopoli; 2’0 

990 

Lak^miprasad—Alg ;— 

SE; 

10-0 





DESERVED 










991 

LeriabhT—Alg;— 


9.4 

0-3; 

109; 

19; 

102 

Poynad; 5’0 

992 

Lep—Msl;—^3 

S; 

100 

1-9; 

380 

68 

324 

Mhasla; 9-0 

993 

LipaTji—Msl;— 

S; 

11-2 

I'?; 

113 

34 

94 

Mhasla; 8'0 

994 

Lodhivall—Kir;—.. 

NW; 

8-0 

!-5; 

266 

50 

96 

Chowk; 2-0 

995 

Lohare—Pld;— 

NW; 

2-0 

3-9; 

1,247 

289 

1,154 

Poladpur; 3-0 

996 

Lohop—Kir;— 

W; 

6-0 

0 - 6 ; 

103 

20 

100 

Chowk; 4-0 

997 

Lonakotha—Alg;—. . 

S; 

10-0 

O-l; 


• ■ 


DESERTED 

998 

Lonare—'Alg;— 

S; 

3-0 

0 - 6 ; 

369, 

' 69 

369 

Thai; 

999 

Ijonasi—Mgn;— 

SW; 

1-4 

0-9; 

404 

88 ; 330 

Mangaon; 1'4 

1000 

Lopere—Mgn;— 

S; 

60 

1 - 2 ; 

710 

139 

652 

Goregaon; 2-0 

1001 

Lonivalt—Pnl;—• . 

E; 

80 

2-4; 

317; 70; 313 

P.anvel; 80 

1002 

Lax-nT KKar-Svrv.-^^^lff 


0.04 





DESERTED 

1003 

Maceja—Pn;—■T|i'^a)( 

N; 

6-0 

0-4; 

362 

67 

357 

» • . . 

1004 

Mac! Praha!—Pol;—-Rf^ 3365 

E; 

9.4 

0 - 6 ; 

57 

12 

1 

Panvel; 8'0 

1005 

Madap—Kir;— 

W; 

5-4 

2 - 6 ; 

517 

107 

441 

Khalapur; 3‘0 

1006 

Madh—Kir;— 

E; 

2-4 

0-9; 

280 

64 

250 

Khalapur; 3-0 

1007 

Madhali—Sgd;—'(431^ 

S; 

1-4 

0-9; 

139 

30 

116 

Pali; 2-0 

1008 

Madhali Bk.—Rh;—3- 

E; 

90 

0-4; 

69 

20 

66 

Kolad; 3-4 

1009 

Madhali Kh,—Rh;—351^ ^3 

S; 

3-0 

0-3; 

73 

18 

72 

Roha; 2’4 

1010 

Madhegaiiv-—Mgn;“-Tii'33r3 

S; 

12-0 

0 - 6 ; 

492; 99 

447 

Goregaon; 4‘0 

1011 

MahiSdevakhar Biravali—Rh;—■ 

W; 

8-4 

0 - 2 ; 



• • 

DESERTED 























koi.adA disi rict 


1055 


Railway Station •. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand; 

Watci 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 


Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

10 

Karjat; 

1-0; I’uf. 



W.; rv. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

100 

Panvel; 

Il-O; .. 


0-1 

rv. 

Si (pr).; 2tl.; M. 

. . 


. . 

. . 

Pen; 

1-0 

vv. 






Antore; 

3-0 



DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Mumbra; 

108-0 

Poladpur; 

11-0; lu-i. 


. . 

w.; n^ 

Si (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

91-0 

Gnregaon; 

4-0; .. 

Local; 

. . 

p.; w. 

SI (pr).; Muruti Fr. Ct. 








Sud. 15.; 4tl.; mq.; dh. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Karjat; 

63-0 

Roha; 

4-0; Daily 

Roha; 

4-0 

P-: w. 

SI (pr).( 2tl. 

I.<awjee; 

2-0 

Khalapur; 

4-0; Tuc. 

Khopoli; 

2-0 

W. 

2tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED, 





Dharamtar; 

5-0 



. . 


Pc.ynad; 

5-0; Mon. 

Tinavira; 

1-0 

w. 






Dharamtar; 

6-0 



Mumbra; 


Mha.sla; 

9-0; Wed. 

♦ 

. . 

W.; w. 

Si (pr).; tl.; ch. 

Mumbra; 


Panderi; 

2-0; Thu. 

. . 

. . 

rv.; w. 

2S1 (2m).; mq. 

Karjat; 

8-0 

Khalapur; 

8-0; Tuc. 

♦ . 


W'. 

SI (pr),; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

105-0 

Poladpur; 

7-0; Eri. 

. . 


w.; rv. 

(pr).; pyt.; 4tl. 

Karjat; 

11-0 

Khalapur; 

3-0; Tuc. 

Chowk; 

5-0 

w. 

•SI (pr).; 2tl. 

DESER'l'ED 







DESERTED. 





Rewas; 

12-0 



• 


Kihim; 

3-0; 'I’uo. 


. . 

W.; pt 

SI (pr).; tl. 





Rewas; 

13-0 



Mumbra; 

82-0 

Mangaon; 

1-4; Thu. 

Mangnon; 

1-4 

rv ; \v.; 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq. 







rsr. 


Mumbra; 

86-0 

Goregaon; 

2-0; .. 

I/Ocal; 

. « 


SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Kaijat; 

15-0 

Panvel; 

8-0; .. 

Panvel; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 4tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED. 



. . 

. . 

DE-SER'l'ED 1 

(). 

tl. 

Karjat; 

14-0 

Panvel; 

8-0; .. 


6-0 

n. 

2M. 

Khopoli; 

7-0 

Khalapur; 

3-0; Tue. 

Khalapur; 

50 

W,; rv. 

■SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Khopoli; 

3-0 

Khalapur; 

3-0; Tue. 

Shilpliata; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (c).; Ganapati 








Fr. Mg. Sud. 15.; 2tl. . 

Karjat; 

48-0 

Kolad; 

3-4; . . 

Khamb; 

I-O 

W 


Khopoli; 

26-0 

Parali; 

13-0; Sat, 



W. 

tl. 

Kaija^ 

56-0 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 


. . 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Goregaon; 

4-0; .. 

Goregaon; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

DESERTED 




DESERTED 

w. 

Si (pr) ; p. 3tl. 






1056 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area 

(Sq. ms,); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

> 

1012 

Mahatlevakhar Gliosa|c—Rh;— 

W; 

8-4 

0-3; 




DESERTED 












1013 

Mahaganv—Sgd;— 

S; 

120 

6-6; 

594; 

144; 

566 

Varhad Jam- 

8-0 









bhulpada; 


1014 

Matiaganv—Mgn;—. . 

N; 

130 

3-6; 

791; 

184; 

624 

Talashet; 

6-0 

1015 

Malialor—'Mrd;— 

E; 

60 

3-6; 

238; 

53; 

226 

Murud; 

50 

1016 

Mahalunge—Pld;— 

E; 

4-2 

1-5; 

366; 

76; 

366 

Poladpur; 

5-0 

1017 

Mahajunge—Rh;— 

W; 

90 

0-6; 

591; 

110; 

480 

Chancre; 

4-0 

1018 

Mahalunge - Bk,— 

SE; 

17-4 

0-8; 

168; 

38; 

148 

Borli; 

20 


S3 S3 









1019 

Mahalunge Kh,—-Mt'd;— 

SE; 

170 

0-3; 

120; 

24; 

76 

Borli; 

20 


SR 









1020 

Mahalungi—Pnl; -‘R^rcffft . ■ 

SE; 

9-4 

0-7: 

90; 

2); 

80 

Panvel; 

lO-O 

1021 

Mahalagur—Pld;-R'^T^lT7: .. 

^ > 

70 

2-0; 

491; 

III; 

486 

Poladpur; 

10-0 

1022 

Mahadapoli—Mgn;- 

W; 

4-0 

0-8; 

309; 

71; 

302 

Morbe; 

3-0 

1023 

Mahodar—Pill;— 

SE; 

94 

1-9; 

292; 

54; 

255 

Panvel; 

9-0 

1024 

Mahure—^Mgti;— 

NW; 

15’0 

1-9; 

155; 

34; 

151 

Talashet; 

9-0 

1025 

Majag5hv—Mgn;—TRfRt^ 

W; 

160 

1-5; 

788; 

180; 

525 

Tale; 

10-0 

1026 

Majare Jambhulapida—Sgd; — 

SE; 

50 

0-9; 

330; 

61; 

329 

Pali; 

5-0 


tiriTTS'TT^T. 









1027 

Mahal Mirya Dongar — ^Pn;— .. 

N; 

10-0 

11-9; 

1,302; 

292; 

1,276 

Pali; 

, , 


fO'=R7 ^>77. 









1028 

Malran—Alg;— 

SE; 

200 

7-4; 

471; 

99: 

434 

Revdanda; 

8-4 

1029 

Majagahv—-Kir; — Hl'Jl'RlR 

W; 

3-0 

0-6; 

267; 

46; 

246 

Khalapur; 

4-0 

1030 

Majaganv — Mrd;— RTRRTR ,. 

N; 

5-0 

1-8; 

1,854; 

405; 

793 

Nandgaon; 

10 

1031 

Mahad—Mhd; 

HQ; 


1.3; 

10,267; 

,940; 

1,009 

Local 


1032 

Mahai^—Mhd;—Non-Munici- 

. , 

, , 


849; 

156; 

569 

Local 



pal Area (RT^T^ 





























KOLARA DISTRICT 


1057 


Railway Station ; 

Wecklv Bazar 

; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar 

Day. 

Distance 



information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 




. . 

PESERTKD 



SI (pr). 

Khopoli; 

23-0 

Paraii; 

9-0; Sat. 



VV.; rv. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

Miimbra; 

82-0 

Talashi-t; 

6-0; 

.. 


W.;rsr. 

SI (pr).; Village God Fr. Clt 








Sud. 15.; 3tl. 



. , 

♦ • • • 

. . 

1 

I’V. 

SI (pr).; tl. 





Murud; 

60 



Muinbra; 

107-0 

Polatlpur; 

5 0; Fri. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

63-0 

Chanere; 

4'0; Tue. 

. . 


vV. 

SI (pr),; 3 tl.; dg. 



. , 

« . 

Borli; 

1-4 

\V. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dg. 





Borli; 

1-4 






.. 

Borli; 

I-O 

W. 

tl.; dg. 

Mumbra; 

13-0 

Panvcl; 

10-0; .. 

.. 

1-4 

n.; w. 

Cs. (gr). Society at Ilajima. 





1 



lang.; tl. 

Mumbra; 

1060 

Poladpur; 

10 0; Fri. 

* . 


w. 

Sl(pr).;3t!. 

Mumbra; 

890 

Mangaon; 

9 0; Thu, 

Morbe; 

0 4 

rv.; w. 

Sl(pr),;Cs. (gr).;tl. 

Mumbra; 

130 

Panvel; 

Talashct; 

90; .. 

9 0; .. 


14 

rv. 

Cs. (gr).; Society at Haji« 
malang. 

Village God Fr. Ct. Sud. 

Mumbra; 

85-0 


• • 

w. 








15.; ll. 

Mumbra; 

95 0 

Tale; 

lOO; .. 


70 

pi. 1 

2 SI (pr. m).; tl.; mq.; dg. 

Khopoli; 

200 

Paraii; 

6 0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr),; 2 tl. 





Pen; 

100 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs. (c).; 





Kumar! i; 

50 


Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13,; 3 tl.;ch.;lib. 



Ramraj; 

2-4; Sat. 

Borghar; 

40 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; Varda- 





Dharamtar; 

200 


yini Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 

13.; 4 tl.; M.; 2 gym. 

Karjat; 

120 

Khalapur; 

4 0; Tuo. 

Chowk; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs, (c).; 2 tl. 


, , 

. . • • 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

2 SI (2 pi).;pyt,; Devi Pr. 





Mazgaon; 

10 


Ct. Sud. 15.; Dattajayanti 
Fr, Mrg. Sud. 15.; 3 tl.; 
mq.; dg.; 2 gym.; ch.; 
2 lib.; dp. 

Mumbra; 

94.0 

Local; 

Daily 

Local; 


pi. w. 

Cs. Art.s & Science College 

Mumbra; 

94.0 

Local; 

Daily 

: 



1 


A-ao6j—67-A 






1058 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETfEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1033 

Mahajane—Alg;— 

K; 

16-0 

1-8; 

302; 

61; 241 

Revdanda; 

6-0 

1034 

Makati—Mgn;— 

N; 

7-0 

2-1; 

427; 

105; 349 

Talas het; 

1*4 

1035 

Mala^e—Alg;—TTl^ri' 

SE; 

180 

0-6; 

419, 

94; 353 

Revdanda; 

6-4 

1336 

Mala<^unge—Pnl;—. • 

E; 

12-0 

9-7; 

893 

202; 881 

Panvel; 

14-0 

1037 

Malasai—Rh;— 

NW; 

3-4 

0-6; 

192 

29; 188 

Roha; 

30 

1038 

Malathe—^Mgn;— 

NW; 

15-0 

2-2; 

428 

91; 353 

Tala; 

4-0 

1039 

Male—Krt;— 

N; 

15-0 

2-2; 

490; 108; 446 

Neral; 

90 

1040 

Maleganv Tarph Vare<^i— 

. 

, . 

1-4; 

205; 41; 161 

Neral; 

6-0 


Krt 








1041 

Maleganv Tarph Kothal Kha- 


. . 

0-6; 

134; 29; 128 

Neral; 

16-0 


15tT-Krt;— 

















1042 

Maleghar—Pn;— 

W; 

2-3 

0-4; 

491 

88; 487 

Pen; 

2-0 

1043 

Maluk—Mgn;— 

W; 

13-0 

2-5; 

53! 

128; 476 

Tale; 

5-0 

1044 

Maluste—Mgn;— 

E; 

12-0 

2-4; 

124 

24; 124 

Nizampur; 

6-0 

1045 

Malyap—Alg;—ITv^TW 

E; 

13-0 

M; 

324 

76; 311 

Revdanda; 

6-0 

1046 

Mamadapur—Krt;—. 

NW; 

100 

1'9; 

431 

94; 317 

Neral; 

i'O 

1047 

Mamoli—Svn;— 

NE; 

60 

10; 

215 

54; 120 

Valwati; 

5-0 

1048 

Mai?—’Mrd;—Tffni 

SE; 

180 

0-4; 

13 

3; 6 

Borli; 

2-4 

1049 

Mandaql (Alkargahv)—Kir; 

S; 

100 

1-7; 

376 

78; 360 

Khalapur; 

9-0 










1050 

Maij^ale—Mhd;— 

N; 

7-0 

4-7; 

1,125; 

140; 1,074 

Mahad; 

80 

105) 

Mani^ale^—Mrd;—' hIs^ 

N; 

17 0 

096; 

500; 115; 3)4 

Borli; 

0-4 

1052 

Maptjave—Rh;—^"1^% 

N; 

no 

M; 


.. 

DESERTED 


1053 

Map d avakhar—Alg;—Rf 

NE; 

10-0 

0-3; 

260 

53; 260 

Narangi; 

0-2 

1054 

Managanv’—^Krt;—.. 

NE; 

70 

1-4; 

538 

103; 378 

Karjat; 

9-0 

1055 

MaPaganv—Mgn;—■R'piTTl'f^ . , 

W; 

04 

0-8; 

251 

47; 170 

Local; 


1056 

MaPaganv Bk.—Sgd;— 

. V 

16-0 

1-4; 

224 

47; 209 

Varhad Jam- 

5-0 


5r. 

>0 






bhulpada; 


1057 

Mapagahv Kh.—Sgd;— 

• 

15*4 

1-9; 

215; 

45; 215 

Varhad Jam- 

5-0 


NS 






bhulpada; 


1058 

Mapaganv Tarph Vasare—Kit 

NE; 

8-0 

0-9; 

188; 

35; 181 

Karjat; 

8-0 











A-2061—67-B 














KOLABA DISTRICT 


1059 


Railway Station ; 

■ Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 

1 Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Ramraj; 


Sat. 

Dharamtar; 

22-0 

w.;t. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 


Talashet; 

1-2: 

. . 

Talashet; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

, . 

» • 

Ramraj; 

0-2; 

Sat, 

Borghar; 

1-4 

w. 

Cs, (mp).; Shri Bahiri 






Dharamtar; 

200 


Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. I2.; 
tl.; M. 

Matheran; 

■g 

Matheran; 

3 0; 

Sun. 

Panvcl; 

12 0 

vv.; rv. 

SI (p-).; tl. 

Karjat; 


Roha; 

30; 

Daily 

. . 

. . 

w. 


Mumbra; 

lil 

Tala; 

40; 

. . 

Tala; 


w. 

SI (pr).; Dronaba Fr.Ct. 









Vad. 1.; tl. 

Vangani; 

Bl 

Kalamb; 

40; 

Fri. 

« . 

. . 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Neral; 

m 

Neral; 

60; 

Thu. 

Neral; 


W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Neral; 

60 

Sugave; 


Sat. 

Sugave; 


W.; w. 

' tl- 

• « 


Pen; 



Phata; 

01 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 






Dharamtar 

30 



Mumbra; 


Tala; 



. . 

30 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 


Nizampur; 

60; 

Sun. 

Nizampur; 

50 

w. 

tl. 

* * 

. . 

Ambepur; 

30; 

Wed. 

• • 

. . 

w. 

Maruti Fr, Ct. Sud. 13.; 






Rewaa; 

290 


3tl. 

Neral; 


Neral; 

10; 

Thu. 

. 4 

• . 

w. 

SI (pr),; tl.:mq.; dg. 

< . 

. * 

Shriwardhan; 

40; 

Sat. 

. . 


w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

. « 

< » 

• * 

. » 

. . 

Borli; 


rv. 

' 

Khopoli; 


Khalapur; 

80; 

Tue, 

Shil phata; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mahad; 

80; 

Daily 


.. 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3 tl. 

. • 

. • 

. . 

. . 

. - 

. . 

. . 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr),; Shankar Fr. Ct. 






Borli; 

10 

1 

Sud. 15.; 2 tl.; mq. 

» « 

» . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

DESERTED.. 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; Shankar Fr. Ct. 






Borli; 

10 


Sud, 15. 

■ • 


Poynad; 

70; 

Mon. 

Chinchavali; 

10 

W. 







Dharamtar; 

70 



Karjat; 


Kondivade; 

30; 

Mon. 

Karjat; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

80 0 

Local; 


Thu. 

Khanand; 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr).; mq.; dg. 

Lonavla; 

8-0 

Parali; 

6 0; 

Sat. 

Jarabhul- 

4-4 

W.; rv 

SI (pr).; Urs. Ct. Sud, |5.; 






pada; 


pt, 

3 tl. 

Lonavla; 

90 

Parali; 

60; 

Sat, 

Jambhul- 


rv.; rST 

Urs. Vsk. Sud, 3.; 3 tl. 






pada; 

1 



Karjat; 

80 

Karjat; 

80; 

Tue. 

■ * 

- • 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ins.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists, 

Post Office 
Distance. 

> 


(') 

(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


1059 

Managhar—Pnl;- 

S; 

70 

0-8; 

116; 

33; 

72 

Panvel; 

5-0 

1060 

Manakule—Alg:— 

NE; 

120 

2-3; 

1,312; 

285; 

1,307 

Saral; 

5'0 

1061 

Man Tarph Zirad—Alg;— 

S; 

30 

1-1; 

640; 

123; 

628 

Awas; 

3-2 


tTT’JT 









1062 

Mandad—Mgn;— 

W; 

23-0 

3-4; 

1,238; 

284; 

764 

Tala; 

10-0 

1063 

Mandathape—Msl;—TT'RTJT'n' 

S; 

15-0 

1-9; 

490; 

99; 

472 

Mhasla; 

6-0 

1064 

Mandavape—Krt;— 

NE; 

ll-O 

2-5: 

714; 

151; 

690 

Karjat; 

10-0 

1065 

Mandava^et—-Rh;— 

N; 

100 

2-3; 

50; 

9; 

50 

Nagothana; 

5-0 

1066 

MaP^ave Tarph BamapagaPv—• 

S; 

6*4 

0-1; 

H; 

1; 

11 

Chaul; 

2-0 


Alg;— 









1067 

Mapdave Tarph Zirai^—Alg;— 

N; 

12-0 

0-2' 

340 

72 

136 

Thai; 

2-0 











1068 

Map er—Mrd;— 

N; 

7-0 

1-6 

20; 3 

20 

Nandgaon; 

2-0 

1069 

Mahgarup—Mhd;—. • 

N; 

150 

2-0 

649 

141 

631 

Birwadi; 

8-0 

1070 

Mapcri—Svn;—RTWft 

N; 

21'0 

0-9 

169 

33 

106 

Dighi; 

2-0 

1071 

1072 

Matigavali—Mgn;—• • 
Mahgrul—Mgn;—FT^S 

W; 

N; 

2'0 

0-4 

210 

303 

34 

48 

199 

299 

Mangaon; 

Gorcgaon; 

3-0 

5-0 

60 

0-4 

1073 

Mahgrul—Pn;— 

B; 

50 

1-4 

319 

59 

287 

Pen; 

5-0 

1074 

Manival’i—Krt;— 

N; 

130 

0-7 

536 

102 

521 

Neral; 

4-0 

1073 

ManTvali—Kir;— 

,NW; 

6-5 

1-5 

129 

31 

127 

Chowk; 

1-0 

1076 

Manjurne—Mgn;—Rr^'lT 

E; 

no 

1-2 

114 

23 

114 

Nizampur; 

6-0 

1077 

Manakivall—Kir;—i n ^ ( 

S; 

2-0 

0'6 

227 

46 

211 

Khalapur; 

40 

1078 

Manakivali—Krt;—Ffin T 

N; 

18-0 

0-4 

19 

9 

7 

Neral; 

6-0 

1079 

Mapagahv—Alg;—■RTT-’T!'^ 

NE; 

7-0 

1-0 

576 

131 

383 

Kihim; 

3-0 

1080 

Mara!—Svn;— 

S; 

5-0 

1-8 

536; 125; 503 

Deoghar; 

1-0 

1031 

Mary amakhar—'Msl;—1^- 

S; 

140 

1-7 

304; 70 

296; 

Mhasla; 

10-0 











1082 

Masad Bk,—Pn;— 

O 

W; 

6-0 

0-9 

; 319; 68; 318 

Washi; 

3-0 

1083 

Masad Kh.—Pn;—. . 

W; 

7-0 

0-9; 94; 23; 94 

Washi; 

4-0 

1084 

Ma^idavadi—Mgn;— 

SE; 

8-4 

0-7 

177 

; 38 

; 177 

Nizampur; 

6-0 

1085 

Matavap—-Pld;— 

N; 

100 

1-6 

500 

; 86 

: 470 

Birwadi; 

2-0 

1086 

Mazerl—Mhd;—Tfr^T^ 

E; 

140 

0-4 

343 

; 82 

; 294 

Birwadi; 

8-0 














KOLABA DISTKICT 


1061 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Wate 

r Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

210 

Panvel; 

50; .. 

Panvel; 

5 0 

W. 

S](pr),; Urs. Ct. Vad, 15; 








tl.;M. 


* * 

Poynad; 

6 0; Mon. 



ph 

2S1 (2pr)-; Cs(c).; Bahiri 





Rewas; 

80 


Fr. Ct. Sud. 1,; 4 t]. 



Kihim; 

6 4; Tue. 

1 Bhal; 

0-2 

W.;pt. 

t. 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

950 

Tala; 

100; 

Tala; 

8-0 

2Sl (pr, h).; Chaitri Fr. Ct. 








Vad, 4.; 4 tl.; mq.; 2 dg. 

, « 

. . 

Mhasla; 

6 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

60 

W.:w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Bhivpuri Rd. 

8-0 

Gaulwadi; 

2 0; Sun, 

Kadav; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

540 

Nagothana; 

5 0; Daily 

. . 

• . 

W. 

tl. 



Nagaon; 

10; Thu. 



W.; t. 

■ • 


• • 

Kihim; 

5 0; Tue. 

Rew'as; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

• ■ 



. . 

Maner; 

3-4 

n.; W. 


Mumbra; 

1060 

Mahad; 

8'0; Daily 

. . 

, , 

W. 

SI (pr).;3tl. 


. * 

Dighi; 

2 0; -. 

. . 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

830 

Kharawali; 

2'0; Sun, 

Mangaon; 

20 

W,; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

930 

Goregaon; 

5 0; . . 

Goregaon; 

40 

t,; W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

. . 

» . 

Kamarli; 

.. Wed. 

Kam.arli; 

0-2 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 





Antorc; 

50 



Neral; 

40 

Neral; 

4 0; Thu. 

. • 


W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

6-0 

Khalapur; 

6 0; Tue. 


0.7 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

910 

Nizampur; 

6 0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

6-0 

W.; w. 

tl. 

Kelwali; 

10 

Khalapur; 

4 0; Tue. 

Hal Kh.; 

10 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2 tl.; M. 

Vangani;- 

70 

Kalamb; 

10; Fri. 

Karjat; 

18-0 

W. 


i . 


Kihim; 

3 0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; Madake- 





Rewas; 

12-0 


shwar Fr. Kt. Vad. I. 

5 tl.;lib. 

* * 

« . 

Shriwardhan; 

5 0; Sat. 

« . 

• , 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


4 .< 

Panderi; 

2 0; Thu. 

. ' ■ 

.. 1 

pi. 

SI (m).; tl.; dg. 

■ • 

• • 

Poynad; 

4 0 Mon, 

Wadkhal; 

3 0 

t.; W. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 





Dharamtar; 

30 



fe « 

. . 

Poynad; 

5-0; Mon. 

Wadkhal; 

30 

t.; W. 

Devi Fr. Asv. Sud, iQ : 





Dharamtar; 

3 0 


2tl. 

dunibra; 

91 0 

Nizampur; 

6 0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

30 V 

V.; rsr. 

2tl; mq; dg; Mangad Fort; 

lombay; 1 

010 

Poladpur; 

7 0; Fri. 

. . 

. . r 

V.; W. 

2 SI (2 pr).; 2 tl.; mq. 

Jumbra; 1 

100 

Mahad; 

12-0; Daily 

Varandh; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1087 

Maghare—Svn;— 

S; 

5-0 

1-4; 283; 60; 156 

Shriwardhan; 

2-0 

1088 

Medhe—Mgn;— 

NW; 

160 

4-4; 966; 215; 729 

Tala; 

40 

1089 

Medhe—Rh;— 

> 

40 

0-7; 898; 201; 892 

Chanere; 

5-0 

1090 

Medhekhar—Alg;—.. 

E; 

120 

0-9; 399; 85; 394 

Poynad; 

2-0 

1091 

Mil—Kir;—iff® 

S; 

40 

M; 30; 6; 30 

Khopoli; 

10 

1092 

Mendadi—Msl;— 

N; 

6-0 

3-5; 1,330; 278; 242 

Borli Pan- 
chatan; 

6-0 

1093 

Mhaisabad—Pn;—.. 

N; 

7-0 

0-6; 64: 17; 56 

Nagothana; 

10-0 

1094 

Mhasadi—Rh;— 

. 

90 

2-8; 130; 42; 35 

Chanere; 

5-0 

1095 

Mhasaje—Msl;— 

H.Q 


2-3; 2971; 586; 842 

Local; 


1096 

Mhatavall—^Urn;—f •• 

SW; 

0-2 

0-4; 325; 64; 164 

Local; 


1097 

Manjaravane—Msl— 

• 

. a 

1-0; 572; 120; 507 

Mhasla; 

100 

1098 

Mijakat Khar—Algi-fiTS^cT- 
^TT. 

NE; 

12-0 

1-5; 842; 172; 670 

Saral; 

1-0 

1099 

Miracoli—Krt;—. • 

N; 

8-0 

0-7; 80; 16; 78 

Neral; 

4-0 

1100 

Mithagar—Mrd;—flrST’K . • 

Modavira—Alg;—.. 

E; 

12-0 

10; 478; 103; 381 

■ • 


1101 

E; 

11-0 

0-3;. 

DESERTED 


1102 

Moghamasiv—Pn;— 

W; 

■ 4-0 

0-3; . 

DESERTED 


1103 

Mograj—‘Krt;— 

E; 

17-0 

1-5; 172; 37; 172 

Neral; 

140 

1104 

Mohape—Pnl;— 

E; 

8-0 

0-7; 108; 22; 108 

Mohapada; 

8-0 

1105 

Mohili—Kit;—ifirf??! 

NW; 

140 

0-7; 86; 18; 82 

Karjat; 

4*0 

1106 

Mohili Inam—Pn;— 

NE; 

9-6 

1-4; 184; 38; 183 

Warsai; 

2-0 

1107 

Mohili Khalasa—Pn;— 

?3T-SRT. 

NE; 

10-6 

. 

DESERTED 


1108 

Mohili Tarph Vasare—Krt;— 

NE; 

4-4 

0-2; 207; 39; 82 

Karjat; 

2-0 

1109 

Moho—Pnl;— 

E; 

3-0. 

0-6; 488; 95; 488 

Panvel; 

5-0 

1110 

Mohoihad Khanikhar—Msl;— 

SE; 

no 

M; 497; 103; 435; 

Mhasla; 

11-0 

nil 

Mohot—Mhd;— 

SE; 

7-4 

19; 409; 84; 269 

Birwadi; 

3-0 

1112 

Mohopre—Mhd;— 


2-0 

l‘3; 654; 95; 594 

Mahad; 

2-0 

1113 

Moragiri—-Pld;—-TT 

S; 

2-0 

2-7; 738; 147; 665 

Poladpur; 

3-0 

ni4 

Morakhol—-Alg;— 

NE; 

16-0 

0*4; 68; 15; 67 

Revdanda; 

7-4 
















KOLABA DISTRICT 


1063 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

W^eckly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

1 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institujdons and other 
information. 

(3) 


(6) 

1 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 


1 

Shriwardhan; 

2 0; Sat. 



1 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

890 

Tala; 

4 0; .. 

Tala; 

2-0 

W.;w 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Korjat; 

700 

Chancre; 

5 0; Tue. 


. . 

w.;t. 

SI (pr).; pyt; mq; 7 tl. 

* . 

* . 

Poynad; 

2 0; Mon. 

Poynad; 

20 

o. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c); 2 tl; M. 





Dharamtar; 

70 



Khopoli; 

10 

Khalapur; 

4 0; Tue. 

Shil phata; 

0-4 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

» . 

Mhasla; 

9 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

60 

pl.;W, 

2 SI (2 pi).; pyt; Ca (c); 








4 tl; mq; 3 dg; ch. 

. . 

. . 


4 . 

Godal; 

0-2 

W. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

70 0 

Chancre; 

5 0; Tuc. 


- . 

rv. 

. * 

Mumbra; 

, * 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

« 4 

pl.;W 

3 SI (3 pr),; Radha Fr. Ct. 








Vad. 15; 4 tl ; 2 mq ; dh. 





1 



2 lib ; 2 dp. 

Bombay, 

70 

Uran; 

10; .. 

Uran; 

0 2 

W.;w. 

2 SI (m, h).; tl; M; gym. 


. . 

Pander i; 

2*0: Thu, 





• • 


Kihim; 

8 0; Tue. 

Rewsis; 

40 

W. 

2 SI (2 pr).; 2 tl; dp. 

Rhivpuri Rd.; 

3 0 

Neral; 

4 0; Tuc. 

. . 


W.; rv. 

4tl. 

« . 

. * 

1 

4 . 

Murud; 

12 0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr); Cs imp).; tl; group 








.society. 

DESERTED 

4 4 

1 . . 

4 4 

Poynad; 

1-2 


DESERTED. 





Rewas; 

18.0 



DESERTED 

. . 

4 4 

4 4 

. . 


0. 

DESERTED. 

Ncral; 

14 0 

SuRa»fc; 

6 0; Sat. 

Kashclc; 

60 

rv.; pt. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

120 

Panvel; 

70; .. 


10 

w. 

2 tl; 2 M. 

Karjat; 

40 

Ncral; 

5 0; Thu. 



w. 

tl. 

• • 

4 . 

Warsai; 

2 0; Thu. 

Warsai 

5 0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr);. tl. 





Phata. 




DESERTED 

. . 

. . 


4 4 

4 n. 

tl. 

DESERTED. 





Antore; 

14 0 



Karjat; 

20 

Karjat; 

2 0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

4 4 

rv, 

1 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

210 

Panvel; 

5 0; .. 

Panvel; 

30 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

•• 

Panderi, 

10: Thu. 

Khamgaon; 

6 0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Bombay; 

128-0 

Mahad; 

8 0; Daily 

, 4 

, , 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

100 0 

Mahad; 

12 0 Daily 


. - 

W. 

Si (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct, 








Suu. 15; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

108 0 

Poladpur; 

2 0; Fri. 

. . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 


• , 

Rantraj; 

1-4; Sat, 

. 4 

. 4 

W. 

2tl. 





Rewas; 

37 0 
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g 

crial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 

'1'ravelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; 

Agi icultiirist.s. 

(3) 

Post Ofbee 
Distance. 

(4) 

» 

iII5 

Morasai^c—Pld;— 


130 

2-5; 

810; 

189; 808 

Poladpur; 

90 

1116 

Morbe—Kir;— 

N\V; 

70 

1-0; 

158; 

33; 158 

Chowk; 

I-O 

1117 

Morale—Rh;— 

VV; 

90 

0-5; 

3: 

1; • ■ 

Chancre; 

4‘0 

1118 

Morbe—Pnl; -TTI^ 

NE; 

90 

4-3; 

569; 

110: 458 

Panvel; 

8-0 

1119 

Morbe—Mgn;—■vflaf 

W; 

4-0 

1-9; 

2,862; 

391; 1,789 

Local; 


1120 

More—Mrd;— 

N; 

3-0 

0-7; 

181; 

29; 128 


• . 

1121 

Moroode~Alg;— 

SE; 

190 

1-3; 

135; 

32; 134 

Revdanda; 

7-4 

1122 

Alosarc—Pnl;— 

S; 

7-0 

2-1; 

190; 

52; no 

Panvel; 

5-0 

1123 

Moujc Koleti—Pn;— 

SW; 

160 

0-7; 

551; 

129; 542 

Nagothana; 

40 

1124 

Mouje Pale—Pn;- -Tfi'^ TT^ . • 

N; 

7-0 

0-7; 

17.5; 

23; 166 

Kasu; 

1-4 

1125 

Mouje PedhSmbe -Alg ;— 

NE; 

100 

0-7; 

446; 

105; 409 

Narangi; 

1-4 

1126 

Mucane—Rh; 

S; 

7-4 

1-5; 

350; 

76; 234 

Chancre; 

4'0 

1127 

Mudre Pk. —Krt;—Rff 

E; 

7-4 

0-2; 

271; 

59; 137 

Kiujat; 

10 

1128 

Mudre Kh.—Krt;—P'S 

E; 

0-2 

0-2; 

84; 

25; 38 

Karjat; 

10 

1129 

Mugape -Krt;— 

NE; 

5-4 

10; 

168; 

39; 152 

Karjat; 

60 

1130 

Mukate—Rh;—tr^rj 

E; 

70 

09; 

138; 

32; 103 

Roha; 

70 

1131 

MulagSnv- Krt;— 

NW; 

7-0 

08; 

270; 

60; 234 

Karjat; 

7-0 

1132 

Mulagiirjv Bk.—Kir;—Ri^TTf^' 

E; 

4-4 

0-3; 

171; 

57; 152 

Khopoli; 

1-0 

1133 

Mulagahv Kh.-Klr-RS^'f? 

E; 

. . 

0-2; 

. 


DESERTED 


1134 

Mulasi—Sgd;— 

E; 

90 

1-4; 

76; 

16; 76 

Varhad Jam- 
bhulpada; 

5-0 

1133 

Mule—Alg;—^3 

NE; 

30 

0-5- 

546; 

120; 539 

Alibag; 

2-4 

1136 

Murhbroli—Rh;— 

S; 

17-0 

0-9; 



DESERTED 


1137 

Mumursi—Mhd;— 

E; 

9-0 

4-2; 

1,395; 

310; 1,295 

Poladpur; 

90 

1138 

MunavalT—Alg;— 

NE; 

5-3 

0-2; 

26; 

5; 23 

I'hal; 

4-0 

1139 

Munclhanl—Pn;— 

3; 

130 

0-3; 

256; 

49; 256 

Nagothana; 

5-0 

1140 

Mugavali—Mgn;— 

NE; 

30 

0-8; 

217; 

53; 196 

Mangaon; 

2-0 

1141 

MurigosI—Pn;— 

SW; 

4-2 

0-8; 

146; 

31; 146 

Pen; 

4-0 

1142 

Mur;—Mgn;—ITT 

S; 

8-0 

1'2; 

679; 

129; 661 

Goregaon; 

2-4 












KOLABA DISlRlcr 


1065 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar 

Day. 1 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 

i 

(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

60 

Khalapur; 

7-0; Tue. 



w. 

Cs (mp); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

310 

Chanere; 

4 0; Tue. 




4 4 

Mumbra; 

1090 

Poladpur; 

9 0; Fri. 



rv.;W.: 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

20 0 

I’anvrl; 

8 0; .. 

Panvel; 

6 0 

\v. 

Sl(m).; 2 cs (mp; cs).; 5 t). 








mq; dg; dp (vet). 

Mumbra; 

850 

Kharav uli; 

3 0; Sun. 

Local 

4 4 

cl.; 

5 SI (3 pr, m. h).; Bhavani 







W.; t. 

Fr.; Ct. Sud. 2; 4 tl; mq; 








2dg: 3 gym; ch; 3 lib. 

, , 

, 4 

. . 

.4 


. . 

W. 

tl. 





Nandgaon; 

2 0 



. . 


Ram raj; 

14; Sat. 

Borghar; 

30 

W. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 





Dbaramtar; 

310 


2 tl; M. 

Mumbra; 

21 0 

Panvel, 

30; .. 

Panvel; 

40 

0. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

4 4 

. . 

4 . 

4 4 4 4 

Local 

4 4 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl; ch. 

, • 

4 . ' 

4 4 

4 4 

Phatfl. 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

4 4 


Poynad. 

6 0; Mon. 


4 4 

W. 

SI (pr);. 2 tl; mq.; dp. 





Rewas; 

90 



Karjat; 

510 

Chancre; 

4 0; Tue. 


4 4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 5 tl. 

Karjat; 

10 

Karjat; 

10: Tue. 

Kaijat; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

10 

Karjat; 

10: Tue. 

Karjat; 

0-3 

IV. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

60 

Kondi\ade; 

10; Mon. 

Karjat; 

5 4 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kaijat; 

7 0 

Kondivatle; 

2 0; Mon. 

Karjat; 

70 

W.;tv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

1-0 

Khalapur; 

4 0; Tuc. 

Shil pbata; 

0-4 

rv. 

Urs. Ct, Sud. 15; 2 tl; dg. 

DESERTKD 

. 4 





4 4 

DESERTED. 

Khopoli; 

210 

Parnli; 

6 0; Sat. 

Pedhali; 

3 0 

rv. 

tl. 



Kihim; 

6 0; 'I'uc. 

Alibag; 

30 

W.; pt 

tl. 





Rewas; 

130 



DESERTED 



4 4 

Murud; 

70 

w. 

DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

109 0 

Poladpur; 

9 0; Fri. 



w.; rsr. 

SI (pr).; 5 tl. 

. . 

. . 

Kihim; 

2-4; Tuc. 

4 4 

4 4 

W. 

4 4 





Rewas; 

11-0 



Khopoli; 

310 


• • 

Amtem; 

40 

o. 

SI (prj.; 





Gandhe; 

1-4 



Mumbra; 

82 0 

Mangaop; 

2 0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

4 4 

. . 

Pm; 

4 0; .. 

Chufiubhatti; 

4’0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl; dg; gym. 





Kharpada; 

2-4 



Mumbra; 

90-0 

Goregaon; 

2-4; .. 

Goregaon; 

2-4 

W.;w. 

SI (pr),; Maruti Fr, Ct 








Sud. 15.; 2 tl. 
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Serial No.; Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

1143 

Muset— 

NE; 

6-6 

0-6; 

312; 

64; 

250 

Kihim; 2-0 

1144 

Matheran—Krt;—.. 




2808; 

641; 

17 

Local; 

1143 

Mhafhsale (Non municipal 




351; 

93: 

220 

Local; 


areas)—Msl— 

















1146 

Mhasaph—Svn;— 



0-6; 




DESERTED 

1147 

Mittekhir—Mrd;~0r5^T 

N; 

22-4 

10; 

323; 

71; 

298 

• * • • 

1148 

Mudre—Msl;— 


• • 

1-2; 

148; 

36; 

148 

Morbe; 2-0 

1149 

Murud—^Mrd;— 

*0 

HQ; 


4-8; 

9744; 

1800; 

2381 

Local; 

1130 

MuthavalT—Mhd;—- • 

SW; 

3-0 

10; 

409; 

74; 

409 

Mahad; 2-0 

1151 


E; 



179; 

39; 

175 

Roha; 2-0 

MuthavaJi bk.—Kh;— 

6-0 

0 6; 


c 








1152 

Muthavali Kh,;—Rh;— 

NE; 

4-0 

04; 

179; 

39; 

175 

Roha; 2-0 










1153 

Muthavali Taiph Nizampur;— 

N; 

5-0 

04; 

200; 

59; 

194 

Nizampur; 5-0 


Mgn;^lT3^vfi 








1154 

Muthavali Tarph Tale;— 

E; 

7-0 

1-5; 

326; 

76; 

254 

Talashet; 4-0 


Mgn;™-q5^vf( rra 








1155 

Muthekhar; Urn;—.. 

>o 







DESERTED 

1156 

Nadagahv Tarph Birvadi;— 

E; 

4-0 

22; 

707; 

118; 

706 

Birwadi; 3-0 


Mhd;— 








1157 

Nadasur—^Sgd;— 

E; 

7-0 

3-7; 

886; 

173; 

626 

Local; 

1158 

Nadavali—Rh;— 

SW; 

6-0 

1'3; 

313; 

60; 

263 

Roha; 6-0 





KOt.ABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 



Kihim; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

Rewas; 11-0 


SI (pr).; Cs (gr).; 3 tl. 

I..ocal 


i 


Sun. 

.. 

pi.; w. 

2S1 Cpr;n,) Cs; 3tl; mq; dh; 
3dp; gym; lib; Cch. 

Local 


Local 

• * 

Wed. 

Local 

W. pi. 

SI.; Cs.; tl. 2mg. dg. 

DESERTED 



• • 

• « 

.. 


DESERTED 





« • 

.. 

W. 

tl. 

•• 

• • 

Mhasla 

80; 

Wed. 

.. 

•' 


Local 

• • 

Local 

• • 

• ' 

Local 

pi.; w. 

Kasa Fort and Nawab’s 
Palace; SI. Mun. Fr. I4tl. 
3ng: 4dg. 7dh. 6gym 5dp. 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

DasKaon; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

j 

W. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

68-0 

Roha; 

2-0; 

Daily 

Khamb; 1-0 

rv.;W. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

68-0 

Roha; 

2-0; 

Daily 

Roha; 4-0 

W. 

3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

77-0 

Nizampur; 

5-0; 

Sun. 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

80-0 

Kharawali; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

Talashct; 3-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

DESERTED 


• • 


‘ ’i 

.. 


DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

102-0 

Mahad; 

3-0; 

Daily 

• • • • 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Kbopoli; 

26-0 

Parali; 

8-0; 

Sat. 

1 

W. 

1 

SI (pr).; Ganapati Fr. Mg. 
Sud, 4.; Bahiri Fr. Sr. 
Vad. 8; 8 tl.; gym.; dp. 

Karjat; 

49-0 

Kolad; 

5-0; 

Sun. 

1 Khamb; 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).;tl. 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1159 

Nadgaiiv Tarph Tui^ll;— 
Mhd— 

W; 

7-0 

0-8; 304; 64; 273 

Tudil; 

4-0 

1160 

Nai3hal—Kir;— 

NW; 

7-2 

2-6: 255; 54; 245 

Chowk; 

1-0 

1161 

Nadode—Kir;— 

N; 

3-0 

1'4; 341; 74; 325 

Khalapur; 

4-0 

1162 

Nagadi Sapoli—Pn;— 

NW; 


0 2; . 

DESERTED 

• ■ 

1163 

Nagaloli—SvJi;—fTT^ToSl^ 

N; 

10-0 

2 6; 684; 146; 458 

Borli Pan- 

chatan. 

7-0 

1164 

Nagadv—Alg',— 

s; 

5-0 

31; 4585; 935; 2675 

Local ; 


1165 

Naganv—Pld;— 

S; 

8-0 

2-4; 1024; 208; 923 

Vinhere; 

4-0 

1166 

Naganv—Mgn;—TfHTtoT 

S; 

7-4 

0-7; 593; 114; 522 

Goregaon; 

1-0 

1167 

Naggnv—Sgd;- 

NE; 

10-0 

10; 50; 7; 50 

Nadsur; 

8-0 

1168 

Nagazari—Pld;— 

. • 

. . 

0-3;. 

DESERTED 


1169 

NagSnv—Urn;—nT^id 

W; 

1-4 

11; 922; 163; 592 

Mhatawali; 

1-0 

1170 

Nagaroli—Mgn;—.. 

N; 

7-0 

1-0; 374; 82; 280 

Talashet; 

1-4 

1171 

Nagasari—Alg;—'TlTT?!'^ 

S; 

ll'O 

0 6; 137; 37; 68 

Poynad; 

2-4 

1172 

Naga^et—Mrd;— 

E; 

3-4 

01; 49; 16; 43 

Murud; 

3-0 

1173 

Nagaset—Sgd; — 

NE; 

12-0 

3-6; 464; 83; 461 

Nadsur; 

lO-O 

1174 

Nagothane—Rh;—.. 

N; 

10-0 

3-1; 3064; 635; 1271 

P. 0. 


1175 

NaUaije—^Mgn;—^■Trf5!'>JT 

W; 

4-0 

0-9; 284; 55; 280 

Morbe; 

3-0 

1176 

Naladhe—Krt;— 

N; 

11-0 

1-5: 164; 33; 163 

Neral; 

8-0 

1177 

Naijavall—Mgn;— 

W; 

2-0 

0-9; 188; 36; 179 

Goregaon; 

4-0 

1178 

Nanavali—Svn;— 

N; 

21-0 

0-8; 84; 19; 62 

Dighi; 

2-0 

1179 

Nandaganv—Pnl;—.. 

S; 

2-0 

0-6; 828; 168; 518 

Palaspe; 

1-0 

1180 

Nandaganv;—Mrd;—. 

N; 

6-0 

3 2; 1515; 289; 888 

Local; 


1181 

Nandaganv—Sgd;- JTfd’^Tfd' .. 


9-0 

10; 50; 7; 50 

Nadsur; 

8*0 

1182 

Nandganv—Kit;—rTK^i'd' 

NE; 

22-0 

3-3; 674; 175; 405 

Neral; 

20-0 

1183 

Nandganv Bk,;—Mhd;—iTR’- 

JTT^ 

NS 

NW; 

6-0 

1'8; 633; 151; 631 

Nate; 

2-0 








KOLABA DISTRICT 


1069 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Mahad; 

8-0; 

Daily 


W. 

SI (pr).; tl.; mq, 

Karjat; 

7-0 

Khalapur; 

7-0; 

Tue. 

• • • . 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tt. 

Khopoli; 

9-0 

Khalapur; 

4-0; 

Tue. 


w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

deserted 


Shriwardhan; 8-0; 

Sat. 


W. 

DESERTED 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Local; 


Thu. 

Local; 

W;t. 

Sl(h).; 19 tl; lib; 5 dp. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

9-0; 

Eli. 

Dharamtar; 19-0 


4 SI (3 pr,, m).; Fr. Mrg. 

Mumbra; 

89-0 

Goregaon; 

I-O; 


Goregaon; 1-0 

W;w. 

Vad. 11; 5 tl; ch. 

SI (pr).; BaljaiFr. Ct.Sud. 

Khopoli; 

30-0 

Parali; 

15-0; 

Sat. 


rv. 

15,; 2 tl, 

tl. 

deserted 


. . 

« . 

. , 

* • • * 

. . 

DESERTED 

Bombay; 

7-0 

Uran; 

1-4; 

. • 

Uran; 1-4 

w. 

SI (pr),; Ganapati Fr. Mg. 

Mumbra; 

77-0 

Talashet; 

1-4; 


2-0 

rv. 

Vad. 3, 4, 5.; Pir Ur. Mg. 
Sud. 15.; tl.; M; mq,; dg. 
lib. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Ambepui; 

2-0; 

Mon, 

« • 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

• » 



^ • 


Dharamtar; 5-0 

w. 


Khopoli; 

32-0 

Parali; 

17-0; 

Sat. 

Murud; 4-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl, 

Karjat; 

92-0 

Bazar; 

« . 

Daily 

Local; 

w;t. 

3 SI (3 pr); pyt;Cs, (c); 

Mumbra; 

88-0 

Kharawali; 

2-0;. 

Sun, 

Goregaon; 1-0 

W;w. 

6 tl; 3 dg; 2 dh; dp. 
Sl(pr).;tl. 

Neral; 

8-0 

Sugdve; 

0-4; 

Eri. 

Kashele; I-O 

rv;W. 

SI (pr).; 5 tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Goregaon; 

4-0; 

, , 

Tala; 5-0 

W;w. 


, , 

, , 

Dighi; 


. . 


W. 


Karjat; 

16-0 

Panvel; 

2-0; 

, . 

Panvel; 2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c).; tl. 


• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

W. 

2 SI (2pr) ; pyt; Bhavanj Fr. 

Khopoli; 

30-0 

Parali; 

15-0; 

Sat. 

Pali; 9-0 

W. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 2 mq; 6 dg. 
2 gym; lib; 2 dp. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Neral; 

20-0 

Kalamb; 

10-0; 

Fri. 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct, Sud. 

Mumbra; 

103-0 

Mahad; 

6-0; 

Daily 

■ ■ 

w;iv, 

15;4ti. 

SI (pr),; 4 tl. 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(1) 


<2) 


(3) 


(4) 


1184 

Nandggnv Kh.;—Mhd;—Tft?- 

S; 

6*0 

3-3 

; 373; 

87; 294 


I'O 











1185 

Nandaikhar—Pnl;— 

SW; 

4'0 

■nH 

3 

; 2 



1166 

Nandale—Mrd;— 

S; 

7-0 

20; 302; 

59; 254 

Murud; 

•• 

1187 

Nandanapada —Kir 

S; 

13-0 

0-7 

310; 

66 

296 

Wawoshi; 

m 

1188 

Nandap—Rh;— 

. . 

8-0 

0-2 

39; 

12 

39 

Chancre; 


1189 

Nandavi—Mgn;—tTiSi^r 

S; 

15-0 

2-1 

1456; 

284 

1320 

Goregaon; 

n 

1190 

Nande;—^Alg;“^T^ 

NE; 

2-0 

0-3 

18; 

3 

7 

Alibag; 

I'O 

1191 

Na«jeganv—Pn;— 

SE; 

6’0 

11 

94; 

22; 93 

Pen; 


1192 

Nanevali—Sgd;—JT|U|<4«t 

NE; 

10-4 

19 

433; 

73 

458 

Nadsur; 

8-0 

1193 

Naiigurale—Krt;— 

W; 

2-0 

08 

86; 

19 

78 

Karjat; 


1194 

Nanivali—Kir; -ffRNsfV .. 

NW; 

8-0 

1-5 

204; 

43 

202 

Chowk; 

DO 

1195 

Nanore—Mgn;— 

N: 

10 

1-8 

380; 

70 

369 

Mangaon; 

m 

1196 

Nano^i—Pnl;— 

S; 

7-0 

2-4 

306; 

74 

228 

Panvel; 

|g 

1197 

Narali—Rh;—fTRoSt 

S; 

5-0 

0-8 

17; 

3 

17 

Roha; 

ra 

1198 

Narahgi—Alg;— 

NE; 


A.Q 

561; 

132 

476 

Local: 




* • 

1199 

Narahgi—Kir;— 

S; 

12-0 

M 

347; 

73 

335 

Wawoshi; 

3*0 

1200 

NarapolT—Pnl;—'TlXHl'oiV 

E; 

6*4 

05 

269; 

61 

257 

Palaspe; 

IQ 

1201 

Naravaii—Mhd;—T«q'n 

W; 

9-0 

0-9 

423; 

83 

369 

Tudil; 

m 

1202 

NSravel—Pn;— 

W; 

6-0 

1-2 

294; 

77 

290 

Washi; 


1203 

NasarapQr—Krt;—.. 

NE; 

6-4 

1-3; 

235; 

60; 

162 

Neral; 


1204 

Nate—Mhd;—?rR 


4-0 

24; 

1514; 

297; 

1122 

Local; 


1205 

Natoni^I—Mhd;— 

S; 

9-0 

18; 

653; 

131; 

643 

Vinhere; 


1206 

Navade—Pnl;— 

N; 

5-0 

M; 

792; 

149; 

761 

Panvel; 


1207 

Navaghar—Sgd;— 

E; 

8-0 

08; 

480; 

120; 

441 

Varhad Jam- 










bhulpada; 


1208 

Navaghar—Urn;— 

E; 

40 

1-9; 

755; 

177; 

501 

Uran; 

m 

1209 

Navakhar—Alg;— 

E; 

18-0 

0-4 

349; 

73; 342 

Poynad; 

m 

1210 

Navakhar—Rh; ff^^R 

W; 

I1'2 

0-2, 

266; 

43; 253 

Chancre; 

Ml 

1211 

Navakhar Bhep^i—Urn;— 

, 


05, 

. , 



DESERTED 























KOLABA DISTRICT 


i071 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

103-0 

Mahad; 

6-0; 

Daily 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

22-0 

Panvel; 

6*0; 

.. 

Panvel; 

4-0 

.. 


, * 


, , 

. t 

. 4 

. • 


o. 

SI fpr); tl. 






Rajpuri; 

4-0 



IChopoIi; 

6-0 

Shirawali; 

2'0; 

Fri. 

Wawoshi; 

1-0 

W;tv. 

2tl. 

Karjat; 

69-0 

Chancre; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

. . 

* . 

rv. 

tl 

Mumbra; 

92*0 

Goregaon; 

4-0: 

, * 

Goregaon; 

4-0 

w;pl. 

2 SI (2 pr); Cs (mp); Maruti 









Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl; mq. 
dg; lib; dp. 



Kihim; 

8-0; 

Tue. 

Rewas; 

14-0 

W. 

rl. 

4 


Pen; 

6-0; 


Wakrul; 

1-0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 






Paned; 

2-4 



Khopoli; 

30-0 

Parali; 

15-0; 

Sat. 



w,rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

2-0 

Karjat; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

Karjat; 

2'0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

7-0 

Khalaput; 

7-0; 

Tue. 

.. 

. . 

n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

82-0 

Mangaon; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Mangaon; 

I'O 

rv;w. 

SI (pv); tl. 

Mumbra; 

22-0 

Panvel; 

6'0; 


Panvel; 

6-0 

. > 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

66-0 

Chancre; 

6'0; 

Tue. 

. * 

• . 

w. 

tl. 



Poynad; 

7*0; 

Mon. 

Rewas; 

8-0 

pi. 

SI (pr); Ram fr. Ct. Sud, 9; 






, 2tl. 

Khopoli; 

6-0 

Shirawali; 

3'0;' 

Fri. 

« • 

. • 

t;W. 

pyt; 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

12-0 

Panvel; 

6-0; 

. . 

Kon; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

96-0 

Mahad; 

6*0; 

Daily 

- • 

. . 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Mumbra; 

40'0 

Poynad; 

9-0; 

Mon. 

Washi; 

1-0 

t. 

SI (pr); Maruti fr. Ct. Sud 






Akadevi; 

2-0 


15; tl. 

Neral; 

3-0 

Neral; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

Karjat; 

6-4 

w;rv. 

2tl. 

Mumbra; 

103-0 

Mahad; 

5-0; 

Daily 


• ' 

rv;W. 

SI (m); pyt; Cs (c); 3 tl; 
M; mq; ch; lib; dp. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

9-0; 

Fri. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); Ps Vad 11; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

10-0 

Panvel; 

4-0; 

. . 

, . 

0-1 

W. 

SI (pr); Maruti fr. Ct, Sud. 









I5;4tl;dg. 

Khopoli; 

4-0 

Parali; 

9-0; 

Sat, 



W;cl. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

Bombay; 

II'O 

Ur an; 

4-0; 

t ^ 

.. 

0-4 

rsr;tl. 

SI (pr); Maruti fr. Ct. Sud, 









15; 2 tl. 


, 4 

Poynad; 

7-0; 

Mon. 

Poynad; 

8‘0 

W. 

Marutifr.Ct,Sud.l5; tl;M,; 






Rewas; 

32-0 


dh. 

Karjat; 

68-0 

Chancre; 

10; 

Tue. 

* 4 

. . 

W. 

2 tl; dg. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

f 

Arc.n 

fSq, ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

Po.sr Office 
Distance. 

1 


(1) 


(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


1212 

Navakhar Tarph Siigaov— 

NE; 

18*0 

0 1; 

287 

; 68; 

282 

Revdanda; 

10-0 


Alg;— 









1213 

Navakhar Rayande—Alg;— 

E; 

8-0 

1-2: 

, , 



DESERTED 












1214 

Navale^Pld;—n'T^T^ 

E; 

15*0 

0-9; 

158 

34; 

158 

Vinheie; 

6-0 

1215 

Navandhe—Kir;— 

NE; 

3-0 

07; 

651 

155; 

566 

Khalapur; 

3*0 

1216 

Navasi—Mgn;— 

SW; 

13-0 

08; 

249 

53; 

237 

Goiegaon; 

4-0 

1217 

Navedar (Navaganv)—Alg;—• 

N; 

6-0 

0-4; 

1584 

831; 

339 

Thai; 

I'O 











1218 

Navedarbeli—Alg;— 

SE; 

2-4 

05; 

305 

66; 

280 

Alibag; 

3-0 

1219 

Navedar Kolagang—Alg;— 

N; 

13-0 

0-2; 

377; 

85; 

314 

Awas; 

2-0 











1220 

N ay a^et—Rh;— 

W; 

10-0 

0-2; 

266; 43: 

253 

Chanerc; 

1*0 

1221 

Nehull—Alg;—.. 

E; 

3-0 

0-3; 

356; 75; 

320 

Revdanda; 

10*0 

1222 

Neral—, 

N; 

9*0 

45; 

4621; 941; 

1446 

Local; 


1223 

Ner3v;—Mhd—^rrsr 

W; 

13-0 

2-3; 

489 

99;. 

480 

Nate; 

7*0 

1224 

Nere—Fnl;—rTT 

E; 

4-4 

19; 

1019; 177; 

761 

Panvel; 

5-0 

1225 

Nere—Sgd;— 

N; 

12-0 

08; 

172 

34; 

112 

Varhad Jam- 

3*0 









bhulpada; 


1226 

Neva)!—Kit;— 

N; 

Il-O 

07; 

396 

80; 

363 

Ncral; 

3-0 

1227 

Nevali—Pnl;^— 

NE; 

2-5 

0-3; 

227; 

49; 

208 

Panvel; 

3*0 

1228 

Neva]! Tarph Vasare—Krt;— 

SE; 

4*0 

0 7; 

2)3, 

31; 

106 

Karjat; 

4*0 











1229 

Nevaul—Msl;— 

W; 

4-0 

10; 

197 

43; 

124 

Mhasla; 

2-0 

1230 

Nhave;—Mgn — 

S; 

4-0 

1-4; 

397. 

70; 

397 

Goregaon; 

5-0 

1231 

Nhave—Pnl;—. . 

W; 

12*0 

27; 

1875; 

409; 

1449 

Local; 

■ ■ ' 

1232 

Nhave—Rh;— 

W; 

11‘0 

2-4: 

831; 

175; 

709 

Chancre; 

2-0 

1233 

Nidhavali—Pn;—f 

SW; 

14-0 

1-5; 

226; 

47; 

226 

Warsai; 

3*0 

1234 

Nidi—Mrd;— 

N; 

21-4 

02; 

104 ; 22 ; 

101 

Muriid; 22'0 







KOLABA DlSrmCT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Ramvaj; 

2-4; 

Sat. 

Dharamtar; 

2-0 

W. 

2tl;M; dh. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

102-0 

Poladpur; 

9-0; 

Fri. 



w. 

tl. 

Kelwali; 

0-4 

Khalapur; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

Khalapur; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pi; pyt; tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Go”cgaon; 

4-0 


Goregaon; 

4*0 

rv. 

Si (pr); 2 tl. 



Kihim; 

20; 

Tue. 

. . 


,, 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Borcshwar 









Fr. Mrg. Vad. 13; 2 tl; 
dg;gym;ch. 

• • 

• • 

Nagaon; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Rewas; 

18*0 

w. 




Kihim; 

6*0; 

Tue. 



w. 

tl. 

Ka-jat; 

68-0 

Chancre; 

PO; 

Tue. 

• 


rv;w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 



Ramraj; 

2-4; 

Sat. 

AUbag; 

3*0 

w;pt. 

SI (Pi; tl. 






Dharamtar; 

10*0 



Local 


Loral 


Thu. 



w;rv. 

7 SI (6 pr, m); Cs (c) 
Maruti Fr. Vsk. Sud. )5 

5 tl; mq; dg; gym; ch; 

2 lib; 3 dp. 

Mumbra; 

IIO-O 

Mahad; 

10-0; 

Daily 


, , 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

21-0 

Panvel; 

5-0 


Panvel; 

4*4 

W;-v, 

S) (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15;5tl;dp, 

Khopoli; 

13-0 

Parali; 

3-4; 

Sat. 



w. 

Tl. 

Neral; 

3-0 

Neral; 

3-0; 

Thu. 

Kaijat; 

11-0 

W;i-v. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

17-0 

Panvel; 

3-0 


, , 

1*2 

W. 

Cs (mp); tl. 

Karjat; 

4-0 

Konivadc; 

5-0; 

Mon. 

Ka-jat; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra 

, , 

Mhasla; 

2-0; 

Wed. 

Adhasla; 

2-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

93-0 

Goregaon; 

5-0 

, , 

• 

0*6 

W;w; 

SI (pr); Kalabhairi Fr. 








t. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

27-0 

Panvel; 

11-O 


Gavhan; 

3*0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr); 2 tl; 2 M.; 









mq; 2 dh; gym; dp. 
Marine College. 

Karjat; 

70-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

. ^ 


w. 

2 SI (2 pr); 4 th; 2 mg.; 









dg. gym. 



War.sai; 

3-0; 

TIiu. 

CliuDabhatti:4'0 

W;t;n. 

2 SI (p-*).; dg.; gym. 






Kharpada; 

4*4 

o. 







Salao; 

2*0 



A-io6i“68-A 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Pop. ; 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 


1235 Nidi Tarph Astami—Rh;—fn #1- 

. , 

3-0 

0-8; 410; 

86 ; 

399 

Mcdha ; 

1*0 









1236 Nidi Tarph Nagothupe—Rh;— 

NW; 

12-0 

0-5: 217; 

52; 

215 

Nagothanu ; 

2*0 

?TTRi5W. 








1237 Nigade—Alg;— 

NE; 

3-4 

0 8 ; 12 

2 

12 

Alibag ; 

4*4 

1238 Nigade—Kit;— 

E; 

1-4 

0-4 .. 


, , 

DESERTED 


1239 Nigade—Mhd;— 

SE; 

10-0 

3-3: 1073; 

245; 

808 

Bii wadi ; 

5*0 

1240 Nigade—Pn;— 

S; 

9.4 

21; 327; 

64; 

239 

KasLi ; 

2*0 

1241 Nigadi—Msl;— 

N; 

4-0 

10; 411; 

107; 

334 

Mb.isla ; 

6*0 

1242 Nigadi—Svn;— 

E; 

3.5 

1-6; 843; 

2i9; 

750 

Shriwardhan ; 4*0 

1243 Nigadoli—Kli;— 

N; 

3'0 

1-5; 179; 

34; 

178 

Khalapur ; 

5*0 

1244 Nigudaset—Mgn;—.. 

NW; 

14-0 

8 ' 8 ; 433; 

103; 

427 

Tala ; 

4-0 

1245 Nizamapur—Mhd;—fhVl'TR'J['< 

N; 

23-0 

1-3; 363 

82; 

345 

Nate ; 

12*0 

1246 Nikhop—Kxt;— 

NW; 

15-0 

0-4: 105 

22 ; 

105 

Ncral ; 

5*0 

1247 Nilaghum—Mgn;—. 

W; 

2*4 

kO; 329 

63; 

317 

Manga on ; 

3*0 

1 248 Nilaj—Mgn;—rh’3;!3r 

N; 

8*0 

2-3; 510 

113; 

462 

Talashet ; 

3*0 

1249 Niriibode—Kh;— 

W; 

2*0 

0-7; 199 

34; 

178 

Khalapur ; 

2*0 

1250 Niphgd—Pn;—. .. 

SW; 

14*0 

2-0; 146 

34 

144 

Waisai; 

4*0 

1251 Niphgn—Kli;—fh'4>!'J| 

S; 

2*0 

04; 102 

23 

59 

Khaliipiir ; 

2-0 

1252 Nitalas—Pnl;—fh'^cS^T 

N; 

9-0 

10; 581 

120 

553 

Panvcl; 

9*0 

1253 Nifale—Pnl;—fn^TS 

N: 

9-4 

16; 97 

23 

96 

Panvel ; 

9-0 

1254 Nivade—Kh;—r^rqTt 

N; 

7-0 

0 8 ; 17 

6 

6 

Chowk ; 

2*0 

1 255 Nivale—Svn;— 

SE; 

7-0 

0 8 ; 13 

2 

12 

Shriwardhan 

5*0 

1256 Nive—Pld;—f?r# 

E; 

6*0 

10; 241 

57 

235 

Poladpur ; 

7*0 

1257 Nivi—Mgn;— 

N; 

8-0 

1-1; 414 

81 

318 

Talashet ; 

3*0 

1258 Nivi—Rh;— 

SE; 

2*3 

1-3: 409 

94 

2)2 

Roha ; 

2-0 

1259 Nizampur—Mgn;—fh'^rTR^. 

N; 

5-4 

2-4; 1956 

402 

1417 

Local 


1260 Naposo—Sgd;— 

N; 

IkO 

7’9; 220; 45 

; 195 

Varhad Jam- 
bhulpada; 

2*0 

1261 Navadekhar—Pnl;— 

, , 


5-0 .. 


. ^ 

DESERTED 

1262 Nagahv—S^n;—p'Flt^ 

. , 

• . 

0-4 .. 

. , 


DESERTED 

1263 Odhangi—Pn;—sfi^TTfr 

W; 

5*2 

10; 354 

; 84; 311 

Washi ; 

kO 

1264 Olaman—Krt;— 

N; 

25-0 

3 7; 282; 63; 282 

Neial ; 

15*0 

1265 Ombali—PId;— 

S; 

12-0 

0-7; 755 

; 16! 

; 681 

Pfjladpur ; 

10*0 

1266 Ovak—Mhd;—sffqB 

SE; 

90 

2-7; 282 

; 6 C 

; 282 

Dasgaon ; 

2*0 

1267 Ovale—Pnl;—3f,'5ra 

W; 

4-0 

1-6; 1I7C 

); 23S 

; 998 

Panvel ; 

4-0 


A-3061— 68 -B 
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Railway Staticin ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Watet 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

56-0 

Medha; 

1 * 0 ; 

Sun. 



W. 

Sl(pr);3tl, 

Karjat; 

47'0 

Nagothana; 

2 - 0 ; 

Daily. 



W;t. 

2 tl, 



Poynad; 

6 - 0 ; 

Mon. 

Dharamtar; 

10*0 

W. 


DESERTED 







. . 

DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

104-0 

Mahad; 

6 - 0 ; 

Daily. 

Birwadi; 

4*0 

n. 

Si (pr); Vithoba Fr. Kt. 









Sud. 1 l;Ct. Sud. 15; 5 tl. 

Khopoli; 

31-0 

Poynad; 

ll-O; 

Mon. 

Phata; 

0*2 

rv;w. 

SI (pr). 






Nifiool; 

0*2 

rv. 


Mumbra 


Mhasla; 

6 - 0 ; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

4*0 

W;pl. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

, , 

» , 

Sli: iwai dhan; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

Local 

» » 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; 2 dg. 

Ka’’jat; 

II’O 

Khalapur; 

5*0; 

Tuc. 

Koleti; 

2-4 

rv. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

89-0 

Tala; 

4*0 

, . 

Tala; 

4*0 

W;w. 

Si (pr); Bahiri Fr. Ct. Vad. 









4; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 1 

' 12-0 

Mahad; 

10 * 0 ; 

Daily. 

* > 

. . 

W;vv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl, 

Vangani; 

3*0 

Kalamb; 

8 * 0 ; 

Fri. 

. . 


0 . 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

83*0 

Khatawali; 

2 - 0 ; 

Sun. 

Mangaon; 

2*4 

w. 

Sl(pr);2tl, 

Mumbra; 

74; 

Talashet; 

3*0 

. « 

Talashet; 

3-0 

W;w, 

Si (pr); tl. 

Kelwali; 

1*0 

Khalapur; 

2 * 0 ; 

Tue. 

. . 

. . 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

, , 

, . 

Wursai; 

4*0; 

Thu. 

Chu nabhatti; 

;4*0 

\v;rv. 

Devi Fr.Asv,Sud,10;2tl;ch, 

Khopoli; 

4*0 

Khalapur; 

2 * 0 ; 

Tue. 

Shil phata; 

2-0 

rv. 


Mumbia; 

lO-O 

Panvcl; 

9-0 

. . 


5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

II'O 

PanveJ; 

9*0 


Panvel; 

9-0 

w. 


Karjat; 

4*0 

Dahiwall; 

5*0; 

Tue, 

Local 

« . 

w. 


, , 


Shi-iwa dhan; 

5*0: 

Sat. 

. . 

. 

rsr. 

tl. 

Mumbra; i 

06-0 

Poladpur; 

7*0; 

Fri. 



w. 

2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

79-0 

Talashet; 

3*0 

. . 

. . 

3-0 

vv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

57*0 

Rob a; 

2 * 0 ; 

Daily 


2-0 

pi. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Mumbra; 

85-0 

Local 

. . 

Sun. 

Local 

* . 

w. 

2 Sl( 2 pr);pyt; Cs (c); 7 tl; 









2 mq; dg; dh; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Khopoli; 

12-0 

Parali; 

1*4; 

Sat, 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr): tl. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

DESERTED 


Poynad; 

7-0; 

Mon. 

Washi; 

0*3 

t. 

DESERTED 

SI (pr); 2 M, 






Akadevi; 

3*4 



Ncral; 

15*0 

Kalamb; 

5*0; 

Fri. 

» . 


n. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr.Ct. Sud. 









15; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 108*0 

Poladpur; 

10 * 0 ; 

Fii. 

. * 


rv;w;n, 

S! (pr); 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

96*0 

Mhapral; 

3*0: 

Fri, 

• • 

1 . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

20-0 

Panvel; 

4-0 

. • 


0*4 

t . 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Kalbhairao 









Fr. Ct. Sud. |5;3tl; M. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance, 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Hoiischokk ; 
Agricuhorists. 

0) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1268 

Ove;--Pnl;—3fi^ 

N; 

8-0 

5*fl: 

1443; 

317; 

1408 

Panvel ; 

7-0 

1269 

Paba!;—Pn;—Tl^^ 

SE; 

14-0 

05; 

- 347; 

61; 

234 

Nagothana; 

7-0 

1270 

Pabhate—Msl;~q'PT^ 

N; 

3'0 

4*1; 

1681; 

362; 

466 

Borli Pancha- 

5-0 









tan; 


1271 

Pancaghar—Mgn;— 

W; 

170 

0*5; 

150; 

37; 

138 

Tala; 

30 

1272 

Paccapur—^Sgd;— 

E; 

7-0 

31: 

566; 

118; 

536 

Nadsur; 

4*0 

1273 

Paco|e—Mgn;— 

W; 

30 

0*5; 

220 ; 

38; 

215 

Maiigaon; 

2-4 

1274 

Padaghavali—Sgd;—. . 

N; 

11-0 

0-5: 

290; 

68 ; 

203 

Varhad Jain- 
bhulpada; 

2*0 

1275 

Padaghe—Kir;— 

NW; 

7-4 

0*4 

. . 

. , 

. * 

DESERTED 


1276 

Padaghe—Pnl;— 

N; 

4-4 

0*7; 

477; 

103; 

422 

Panvel; 

50 

1277 

Pa(^ale—Pni—TT^^ 

SW; 

13*2 

0*4; 

41; 

7; 

41 

Pen; 

60 

1278 

Padaloll—Kir;— 

S; 

12-0 

01 

, , 

, , 

, * 


1 * 

1279 

Padasare—Sgd;~ 

N; 

8-3 

1-6; 

117; 

22 ; 

111 

Pali; 

8*0 

1280 

Padavl—Mhd;— 

NE; 

11*0 

3-5; 

848; 

178; 

825 

Birwadi; . 

5-0 

1281 

Pa^eghar—Pnl;—qft^T 

W; 

8*0 

0 * 8 ; 

22 ; 

7; 

. . 

Panvel; 

5*0 

1282 

Pa^har—Mhd;— 

E; 

14*4 

1*4; 

300; 

64; 

298 

Birwadi; 

6*0 

1283 

1284 

Padhavari—Mgn;— 

Padum—Rh;— 

’ CN 

N; 

18-0 

3-5; 

615; 

163; 

135; 

30; 

595 

Tala; 

Roha; 

3-4 

2*0 

0*7; 

99 

2-0 

1285 

Pagote—Urn;—qpfri: 

E; 

4*0 

M; 

330; 

85; 

321 

Uran; 

4.4 

1286 

Pahel—Mgn;— 

E; 

9*0 

1 * 6 ; 

770; 

167; 

691 

Goregaon; 

30 

1287 

Pahur—Rh;—qpq 

E; 

11*0 

4-9; 

808; 

174; 

769 

Kolad; 

50 

1288 

Paithan—Pld;— 

S; 

8-0 

M; 

267; 

62; 

251 

Poladpur; 

7-0 

1289 

Palacil—PId;— 

S; 

9-0 

3*1; 

619; 

146; 

572 

Poladpur; 

9*0 

1290 

Palakhar Tarph Kasu Ranghuta- 

S; 

100 

0-4; 

321; 

61; 

308 

Kasu; 

2*0 


vadi—Pn;—^7^; 









1291 

Paj a rhbe—Alg;—qTSitq 

N; 

80 

0-3 




DESERTED 


1292 

Paias—Rh;—qggqr 

NW; 

14-0 

2-5; 

728; 

150; 

705 

Nagothana; 

4-0 

1293 

Palasadari—Krt;—qSiRqft • • 

S; 

3-4 

2 * 0 ; 

428; 

85; 

282 

Knrjat; 

2*0 

1294 

Palasaganv Bk,—Mgn;—ToSR- 

E; 

60 

2-3; 

680; 

161; 

645 

Mangaon; 

7-0 











1295 

Pajasagahv Kh.—Mgn;—qSRT- 

E; 

60 

3*5; 

344; 

78; 

271 

Mangaon; 

7*0 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

12-0 

Panvel; 

7-0; .. 

Taloja; 

1-3 

\v. 

2 SI (2 pr); Cs (c); 5 tl. 








mq; dp. 





Nigode; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl, 





Kasu;. 

5-0 



IMumbra 


Mha.sla; 

10 0; Wed. 

Borli Pan- 

5.0 

pi; w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); tl; mq. 





chatan; 




Mumbra; 

83-0 

Tala; 

30; .. 

Tala; 

. 3.0 

W; w. 

S* (ph gr); tl. 

Khopoli; 

2R-0 

Paral 1; 

16.0; Sat. 



\v. 

SI (pr); Ramanavami Fr.Ct. 








Sud. 9; 3 tl; dg. 

Mumbra; 

82-0 

ManjLjaon; 

2-4; Thu. 

Movbc; 

2 0 

. v; t. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Khopoli; 

13-0 

Pa:-ali; 

10; Sat. 

. . 

. « 

rv; w. 

St(pr);tl. 

Mumb"a; 

130 

Pa liv’d; 

50; .. 

. . 

1-0 

W. 0 . 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

DKSERTED 





0, 

tl. 



Kama “I i; 

10; Wod. 

Chiinabhatti; 3 0 

n; 

2 tl. 





Kharpada; 

5 0 



• . 

. . 

• . 


Wawosihi; 

1.4 

w. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

250 

Pa.'ali; 

10 0; Sat, 

, , 

. , 

str; w. 

2tl. 

Mumbra; 

lOfO 

Mahad; 

6 0; Daily 

Vhirandh; 

2-4 

|Vv; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr); 3 tl. 

Ka-jat; 

25.0 

Paav’.!; 

50; .. 



0. 


Mumbra; 

1060 

Mahad; 

8 0; Daily 

Varandh; 

2.4 

w. 

Sl(pr); Devi. Fr. Mg. Vad, 








5; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

88 0 

Tala; 

3-4; 

Tala; 

4.4 

rv; w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Ka'jat; 

57 0 

Rob a; 

2 0; Daily 



\\\ 

tl. 

Bombay; 

11-4 

U an; 

4 4; .. 


10 

0 . 

SI (pr); Thankeshwar Fr, 








Ct. Vad. 8; 3 tl; M. 

Mumbra; 

910 

Gorcgaon; 

3 0; .. 

Goreg.aon; 

3.4 

w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr, Ct. 








Vad. 3; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

65.0 

Kolad; 

5 0; Sun. 

. • 

. . 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2tl, 

Mumbra; 

1080 

Poladpur; 

7 .O; F.i. 


. » 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

1090 

Poladpur; 

9 0; Fri. ' 



W;w; 

Sl(pr); 3 tl. 







rv;n;t. 


Khopoli; 

31-0 

Poynad; 

IbO; Mon. 

Phata; 

0-2 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

DESERTED 






W. 

DESERTED 





Dharamtar; 

no 



Ka-jat; 

2-0 

Ka jat; 

2-0; Tue. 

TCarjat; 

3.4 

vv. 

Si (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

87'0 

Mangaon; 

7 .O; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

f-O 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl, 

Mumbra; 

87-0 

Mangaon; 

7-0; Thu, 

Mangaon; 

6.0 

.'V, 

2 tl. 

Kajat; 

450 

Na^othaua; 

4 0; Dally 

f • 

• * 

w. 

SI (pr); Viroba Fr. Ct. Vad, 








3 tl; M. 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direcdon ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

-Avea (Sq ms ) ; Pop ; 
Householii.s ; 

Ag. ii'4ilt'.irists. 

(3) 

Po .t Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 


1296 

Palasap— Mgn; — 

W; 

12-0 

0-9; 292; 68; 268 

Goregaon; 

6-0 

1297 

PalasDesai—Rh;- q'(*TT . . 


. . 

01 . 

DESER'PED 


1298 

Palas Pandava -Rii;— 



0-1 . 

DESER'PHD 


1299 

Palaspe-Pnl;— 

S; 

3-0 

0-9; 1024; 225; 559 

Local 


1300 

Pale- Mhd:—TT^ 

NW; 

i-2 

i-l; 854; 160; 652 

Mahad; 

2-0 

1301 

Pale —Urn; — 

SE; 

7-0 

0-3; 432; 94; 424 

Chirncr; 

50 

1302 

pale T3k. -Pnl; 

N; 

4-2 

0-4; 434; 7 3; 405 

Panvel; 

5-0 

130i 

PaleBk. -Rh; 

K; 

6 '** 

0-;; 398; 62; 320 

Kolad; 

ro 

1304 

Pale Kh.—Pnl. -r^l^ 

X; 

70 

0-.5; 601; 122; 564 

Panvel; 

7-0 

1305 

Pale Kh. Rh;—qT?li 

N; 

5-4 

0-9; 540; 118; 296 

Kolad; 

10 

1306 

Pale "Parph Astami- Rh; -'Ti^ 

X; 

4-0 

1-3; 225; 49; 209 

Medha; 

1-4 

1307 

PAlhe—Alg; 

SE; 

6 0 

0-6; 145; 32; 116 

Revdanda; 

5-0 

1308 

Pali -Sgd;— 

m 


2-3; 3396; 66.5; 1257 

Local 

• • 

1309 

pair Bk.—Kir;— q-(^ 

N; 

9-2 

0-7; 116; 24; 71 

Khalaj'tur; 

8’0 

1310 

Pali Rk.- Pnl;—tr^ 

K; 

80 

0-4; 89; 21; 40 

-Mohopada; 

7-0 

1311 

Pali Devad—Pnl;—TT^ . 

K; 

1-4 

0-2; 211; 41; 99 

Panvel; 

1-0 

1312 

Pali Kh.—Kir;— q-pjfr Wi 

W; 

70 

0-3; 57; 4; 53 

Chowk; 

l-O 

1313 

Pali Kh.- Pnl;—qr-Tl- 

E; 

7-0 

0-4; 116; 22; 113 

Panvel; 

9-0 

1314 

l^ali Tarph Koihal Khalati— Krt 



1-9; 582; 105; 582 

Karjal; 

7-0 

1313 

Pali 'I’arph Varedi—Krt;—TI^ 



1-9; 356; 67; 268 

Xeral; 

4-0 

1316 

Pali "Parph Vasare—Krt;—Tlefl 
o'h 

NW; 

70 

0-4 . 

DESERTED 


1317 

Panadare — Msl; — 

S; 

12-0 

1-7; 191; 48; 121 

Mhasla; 

5-0 

1318 

Panaderi -Mhd; 

X; 

170 

3-5: 499; 112; 427 

Birwadi; 

ll-O 

1319 

Pacad — Mhd;—Tf^P? 


I2-0 

1-7; 50); 127; 577 

Nate; 

8-0 

1320 

Panaje — Um; — TP^T^ 

NK; 

3-4 

0-3; 395; 78; 341 

Mhatawali; 

3-0 

1321 

Panasai -Mgn;- 

N; 

50 

4-0; 651; 143; 488 

Talashei ; 

2-0 











KOLABA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Hazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

i 

Institutirms and other 
information. 

(3) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

94-0 

Gorejjaon; 

6-0 



W. 

tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

DESERTED 







1 DESERTED 

Karjal; 

150 

I’anvel; 

30 


, , 

W. 

1 

SI (pr, tcch); Cs (c) ; 7 tl; 








tlft.; lib. 

Mumbra; 

900 

Dasgaon; 

5 0; Sat. 

, . 


W. 

SI(pr);2 tl. 

Bombay; 

15 0 

Uran; 

5 0 .. 

Cbirnet; 

50 

W. 

' SI (pr).; tl. 

Munrbra; 

140 

I’anvcl; 

5 0 

. • 

1-4 

W.; w. 

3 tl. 

Karjal; 

530 

Kolad; 

10; Sun. 

Kolad; 

10 

rv.;W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbl a; 

130 

Panvel; 

70 

Taloja; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Ka’jat; 

53-0 

Kolatl; 

10; Sun. 

Anibewadi; 

1-4 

rv; W. 

Sl(pr); 3tl. 

Karjat; 

520 

Medha; 

1-4; -Sun. 

Medlia; 

0-6 

W. 

Sl(pi);Cs(gr);2tl;gym. 

• • 


Nagiion; 

i 

10; Thu. 

Db.iramtar; 

1 

210 

'w. 

1 

ti. 

Khopoli; 

240 

Parali; 

1 l-O; Sat. 

Lot:al 

. • 

w.;rv.; 

2 SI (pr, h); Ganapati Pr. 







t. 

Mg. Sud. 4; Rama Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; llanuman Jayanti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 12 tl; 
2 M. mq; 2 dg. ch; 2 lib; 




1 

1 




4 dp. (Famous Ballule- 
shwar temple). 

Karjat; 

30 

Daliiwali; 

4 0; Tuc. 



t. 

tl. 

K<arjat; 

12 0 

Pan eel; 

7-0 


10 

rv. 

. M. 

Mumbra; 

150 

Panvel; 

10 

Panvel; 

1-0 

rv; w. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

7 0 

Khalapur; 

7 0; Tuc. 


. . 

w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

160 

I'anvel; 

90 

Panvel; 

7 0 

w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

70 

Gaulwadi; 

2-0; Sun. 

Gaulwadi; 

2-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, b); 3 tl; gym; ch. 

Ncral; 

4-0 

Ncral; 

4 0; Thu. 

Ncral; 

40 

W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Mumbra 

.. 

Mhasla; 

5 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

5 0 

rv; str. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

110 0 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 


. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

1100 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 

Konzar; 

3-0 

. . 


Bombay; 

130 

Urtin; 

2-4 

Uran; 

2 4 

w. 

SI (p.-).;tl.;M. 

Mumbra; 

78-0 

Talashet; 

20 

Indapur; 

2 0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Bahiri Fr, Ct. Vad, 








4; 2 tl. 
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Serial No.; Vilif./jc Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
disranoe. 

(2) 

Area 

(Sq. 

Houi 

Agrie 

ms.) ; 
eholds 
idturists 

(3) 

Pop ; 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

(4) 

1322 

Panasil—Kir;— 

N; 

11-0 

0 - 6 ; 

145 

27; 

145 

Mohopada; 

1-0 

1323 

Panaspe—Mgn;— 

N; 

6-4 

0 - 2 ; 

219; 48; 

193 

Nizatnpur; 

3-0 

1324 

Panavel—Pnl;.— 

HQ 


4'7; 

I486!; 3267; 

1969 

Local 


1323 

Panavc—Msl;— 

S; 

8-0 

1 - 6 ; 

233; 66 ; 

233 

Mhasla; 

6-0 

1326 

Panavel (Non-muoicipal Aica) 

hq 

. , 


1205; 238; 

1149 

Local 



—Pnl;— 










SiT^). 









1327 

Pane—Mhd;— 


20-0 

4-7; 

585; 

153; 

556 

Birwadi; 

15-0 

1328 

PSned—Pn;— 

E; 

6,0 

I.O; 

263; 

69; 

113 

Kasu; 

2.0 

1329 

Pangaloli—Msl;—'TfiroStvft • • 

W; 

90 

2 - 1 ; 

601 

135; 

248 

Mhasla; 

6-0 

1330 

Pangaloli—Pld;—. • 

S; 

8-0 

0 - 8 ; 

298 

71; 

283 

Poladpur; 

7-0 

1331 

Pangaloli—Rh;—q'fTToStvfl 


5-0 

M; 

187 

36: 

181 

Chancre; 

40 

1332 

PangalolT—Svn;—q'fTr 6 ^vft • • 

E; 

5-0 

07; 

153 

37; 

152 

Shriwardhan; 

6-0 

1333 

Pangarl—Mhd;~C|'PTTf)' 


13-0 

2 - 8 ; 

949 

195; 

892 

Vinhere; 

1-0 

1334 

Panhalaghar—Mgn;— 

E; 

90 

4A; 

899 

180; 

843 

Goregaon; 

4-0 

1335 

Paljose—Mgn;— 

E; 

4-0 

i-9; 

374 

80; 

345 

Nizarnpur; 

3-0 

1336 

Panhaji ( Gaymukh )—Mgn;— 

W; 

180 

2'3; 

525 

118; 

487 

Tala; 

80 











1337 

Parade—Krt;—tf<rt 

E; 

2-0 

0-6 


.. 


DESERTED 


1338 

Parade—Kir;— 

N; 

12-0 

0-4: 

166; 

39; 

166 

Mohopada; 

1-0 

1339 

ParagaP—Mrd;—T?3Tr^iT 

NE; 

16-0 

1-9; 

153; 

44; 

142 

Borli; 

5-0 

1343 

Paraganv—Pnl;— 

W; 

3-0 

0-5; 

803; 

158; 

620 

Panvel; 

2-0 

1341 

Paraggnv Dung!—Pnl;—VTT'TN' 

W; 

50 

0 - 6 ; 

95; 

23; 

80 

PanveJ; 

3-0 











1342 

Parahur—Aig;— 

N; 

6-4 

0-3; 

1066; 

222 ; 

984 

Kihim; 

5-0 

1343 

Parakhande—Kir;— 

NW; 

12-0 

1-6, 

145; 

28; 

73 

Wawoshi; 

1-0 

1344 

ParajT—Sgd;— 

N; 

100 

0 - 1 ; 

588; 

105; 

342 

Varhad Jam- 

I-O 









bhulpada; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



( 6 ) 


(7) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

120 

Khalapur; 

12 0; Tue. 

• ■ 


W; n. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

88 0 

Nizampur; 

30; 

Sun. 

Niz.ampur; 

10 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Mumbra; 

170 

I.oeal 



Local 


pi. 

11 SI (8 pr, 2 m, h); pyt; 
Urus. Mg. Sud. 12; Mg, 
Vad. 3; Khandeshwar Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 14; 43 tl; 8 mq; 
20 dg; 2 gym; lib; 24 dp; 
eh. 

Mumbra; 

• . 

Mhasla; 

60; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

7-0 

W; -str. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

16 0 

Bazar 

. . 

♦ . 

Local 

. . 

pl;W. 

8 ,S1 (6 pr, m, h); Pir Urs. 









Mg. Sud. 13; 19 tl; 

8 mq; 19 dg; 2 gym; 2 bb; 
16 dp. (Dhutpapeshwiir 
Medicine factoiy). 

Mumbra; 

1100 

Mahad; 

12 - 0 ; 

Daily 


. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tj. 

Khopoli; 

31 0 

Poynad; 

100 ; 

Mon. 

Phata; 

0-6 

W; rv. 

3tl. 






Antore; 

60 



Mumbra; 

• . 

Mhasla; 

60; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

60 

W; rv. 

SI (m); 2 tl; 2 M; mq; dg. 

Mumbra; 

1070 

Poladpur; 

7-0; 

Fri. 

• • 

• • 

W. 

2 tl. 

Karjat; 

52 0 

Chancre; 

4 0; 

Tue. 


• • 

rsr; w. 

SI (pr); tl; M. 

« « 


Shriwardhan; 60; 

Sat. 

. * 

. . 

rv. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

109 0 

Poladpur; 

8 -0; 

Fri. 

. . 


W. 

2 SI (2 pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

86 0 

Goregson 

40; 

. . 

Goregaon; 

50 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

83 0 

Nizaiiipur; 

30; 

Sun. 

Mangaon; 

40 

rv; w. 

SI (pr); Hedai Devi Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15; 2tl;gym. 

Mumbra; 

93 0 

1 

Tala; 

80 


Tala; 

8 0 

spr. 

Sl(pr). 2tl. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Karjat; 

130 

Khalapur; 

130; 

Tue. 

. - 

- . 

W; w. 

3tl. 

. • 

. . 


. . 

. . 

Borli; 

40 

w. 

2 tl. 






Borli; 

30 



Mumbra; 

180 

Panvel; 

2-0 

. . 

Panvel; 

2-0 

W.;t. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 









Sud. 15; 2 tl; M; dg. 

Mumbra; 

190 

Panvel; 

3-0 

. . 

Panvel; 

30 

w. 

Gavdevi Fr. Ct. Sud. 1 ; 









tl; M. 



Kihim; 

50; 

Tue. 

j 

Dhnramtar; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

1 

Khopoli; 

10 0 

Shirawali; 

10 ; 

Fri. 

Wawoshi; 

20 

W. 

Shivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 









2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

130 

Local 


• * 

Local 

• ’ 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dp. 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
dist.ince. 

( 2 ) 

-Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agricultu'ists, 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

> 

1345 

Pafangikhar—Urn; — 


.. 

0-5 . 

DESERTED 

1346 

ParamacT—Mhd;—ITT+TT’ft • ■ 

E; 

14-0 

1-7; 406; 98; 370 

Birwadi; 

9-0 

1347 

Parasule—Pld;— 

SE; 

100 

1-9; 42; 102; 391 

Poladpur; . 

9-0 

1348 

Paravadi—Mhd;— 

N; 

6-0 

1-6; 334; 72; 252 

Mahad; 

7-0 

1349 

Parle—Pld;— 

NW; 

4-0 

1-7; 625; 121; 493 

Poladpur; 

4-0 

1350 

Pasane—Krt;—'Tr’TF'^ 

N; 

15-0 

3-8; 584; 121; 513 

Neral; 

9-0 

1351 

' Past!—Msl;—CfTCjl' 

S; 

10-0 

1-8; 513; 101; 512 

Mhasla; 

5-0 

1352 

Patani PaOdapOr—Pn;— 


9-2 

1-0; 921; I7B; 865 

Pen; 

2-0 

1353 

Patanoli—Pn;— 

W; 

1-0 

0-8; 503; 107; 265 

Local 


1354 

Patan oiT—Pnl;— 

SW; 

6-0 

1-6; 105; 27; 81 

Panvel; 

6-0 

1355 

Patapasal—Rh;—VT^'TO'^ 

NE; 

12-0 

2-1; 570; 165; 516 

Nagothana; 

2-0 

1356 

Patanus—Mgn;— 

N; 

20-0 

1-3; 2251; 525; 1099 

Nizampur; 

12-0 

1357 

Pjtharaj—Krt;— 

SW; 

17-0 

6-9; 844; 185; 834 

Neral; 

11-0 

1358 

Patharaset—Rh;— 

E; 

14-0 

2-2; 353; 85; 327 

Ktjlad; 

6-4 

1359 

Paundakhar—Pld;—. • 

E; 

6-4 

0-2; 57; 12; 56 

Uran; 

6-0 

1360 

Paud—Kir;— 

W; 

5-0 

0’2; 73; 16; 72 

Wawoshi; 

PO 

1361 

Pavele—Alg;—q'%% 

NE; 

4-0 

0-8; 167; 45; 92 

Ailbag; 

5-0 

1362 

Pazar—Alg;—q’T?TT 

S; 

7-0 

0-7; 3; 1; 3 

Cheul; 

2 0 

1363 

Pedhaihbe—Msl;— 

N; 

3-0 

0-5; 226; 49; 187 

Mhasla; 

40 

1364 

Pehadall—Sgd;— 

N; 

6-0 

0-3; 277; 36; 129 

Varhad Jam- 
bhulpada; 

9-0 

1365 

Pep—Pn;— 

MQ 


3-8; 8607; 1687; 1247 

Local 


1366 

Pen (Non-municipal area)—Pn;— 

(qTr^cfT^^r). 

IIQ 


.. 723; 167; 209 

Local 


1367 

Pendhar—-Pnl; 

N; 

60 

2-0; 480; 85; 412 

Panvel; 

5-0 

1368 

Pen Tarph Tale—Mgn;— 

nS- 

NW; 

6,0 

2-4; 804; 165; 780 

Morbe; 

3-0 

1369 

Pelh—Krt;— 

E; 

21-0 

2-3; 192; 37; 190 

Neral; 

20-0 

1370 

Pezari—Alg;—^ TlTt 

E; 

10-0 

0-6; 502; !03; 463 

Poynad; 

0-4 

13;] 

Phalyan—-Sgd;—qielTt'n' 


16-6 

1-9; 133; 26; 128 

Varhad Jam- 
bhulpada; 

7-0 

1372 

Phaiapl—Mgn;— 

S; 

15-0 

1-3; 294; 68 ; 276 

Goregaon; 

5-0 










KOLABA DJSTUICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar 

; Distance ; 
Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 1 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

DESERTED 





DESERTED 

Mumb.'a, 1100 

M tbad; 

12 0; Daily 

Va-andh; 2-4 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumb/a; 1070 

Polaalpu:; 

9 0; Eli. 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Bonabay; 1270 

Mahad; 

7 0; Daily 


W; rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mambra, 102 0 

Poladpu-; 

4 0; F. i. 


1 v; w. 

Sl(pr); 4ti. 

Vangani; 30 

Kalamb; 

8 0; F. i. 


W; rv. 

Sl(pr);3tl. 

Mutnb a 

Mbasla; 

5 0; Wed. 

Mbasla; 50 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

. . * • 

, * 

. . 

Phata; 0 2 

w; t. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr, Ct. 




Nigod'j; 2-4 


Sud. 15; 2 tl;M. 

Khopoli; 29 0 

Pen; 

1-4 

Pen; 01 

W. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13; 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 22 0 

Panvel; 

6'0 .. 

20 

w. 

Gavdevi Fr. Ct.Vad.15; 2tl. 

Ka-jat; 50 0 

Kagothana; 

2 0; Dally 

Nagothana; 20 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Murabra; 80 0 

Nizampuf; 

12 0; Sun. 

Nizariipur; 12'0 

rv; pi. 

4 Si (4pr); 2 lib; 2 dp, 
(Bhira-power house). 

Neral; 11 0 

Sugave; 

4-0; Snt, 

Karjat; 14-0 

w. 

SI (pr);pyt; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 51 0 

Kolad; 

6 '4; Sun. 

. « 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bombay; 16 0 

Uran; 

6‘0; Daily 

. . 

t. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. |5;M. 

Khopoli; 10 0 

Shirawali; 

1-0; Fri. 

Kbalapur; 5 0 

IV. 



Kihim; 

5 0; Tue. 

Dbaramtar; 21-0 

w. 

tl. 


Nagaon; 

2 0- Thu. 


W; t. 

tl. 



Dbaramtar; 30 

Mumbra 

Mbasla; 

4 0; Wed. 

Varavatane; 10 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Khopoli; 200 

Parali; 

20 0; Sat. 

. . 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 


Local 


Local 

pi; w. 

6 SI (5 pr, h); 4 Cs; Ram- 
navmi Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
Maruti Fr.Ct. Sud. 15; 
25 tl; 4 mq; 2 dg; 3 gym; 
2 dh; lib; 11 dp. 

I.iocaI 

Local 

. . 

Local 

W. 


Mumbra; 110 

Panvel; 

50 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2tl; 2dg. 

Mumbra; 83 0 

Kharawali; 

10; Sun. 

Mangaon; 6 0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); PenjaiFr. Ct, Sud. 






15; 4tl. 

Neral; 200 

Sugave; 

12-0; Sat. 

Kashele; 80 

W; w. 

2 tl. 

.. 

Ambepur; 

0-4; Mon. 

Dbaramtar; 60 

W. 

3 tl; 3 M; mq. 

Lonavla; 70 

Parali; 

7 0; Sat. 

Jambhulpada;5 2 

rv; rsr. 

Urs.Mg.Vad. I3;il. 

Mumbra; 93 0 

Goregaon; 

5-0 

Goregaon; 50 

W. 

2 sl(pr,m);tl. 
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Maharashtra state gazetieer 



Serial No.; Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturist.s. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1373 

Phajasap—Msl;— 

SE; 

14-0 

1 -2; 

426; 

81; 

352 

Mha.sla; 

12-0 

1374 

Phana.sapur—Alg;—. 

NE; 

18-0 

0-4 




DESERTED 


1375 

Phanasadi—Rh;—. . 

S; 

4'0 

0-3; 

26; 

5; 

25 

Roha; 

4-0 

1376 

Phanasakond—P]d;—J 

S; 

7-0 

0-7; 

181; 

39; 

176 

Poladpur; 

9-0 

1377 

Phulasahar—Mrd;—.. 

N; 

10 


101 ; 

11 ; 

49 

Murud; 

10 

1378 

Phunde—Urn;— 

E; 

2-0 

1 -2; 

775; 

166; 

476 

Mhatavvali; 

2-0 

1379 

Pingodc—Rh;—fq 



6 -0; 

1343; 

268; 

1335 

Nagothana; 

4-0 

1380 

Pi iosari—Rh:—fuTt fr 



1-5; 

241; 

57; 

239 

Pali; 

2-0 

1381 

Piriipalagahv—Pn;— 

E; 

0-4 

1 -0; 

125, 

120 ; 

113 

Pen 


1382 

Pirhpalapa^a—Krt;—f'T'TSTr^r 

E; 

14-0 

M; 

59; 

10 ; 

57 

Neral; 

15-0 

1383 

Piriipalavadi-Mhd;~fiT'1STr^ 

SW; 

12-0 

2-9; 

585; 

144; 

584 

Birwadi; 

990 

1384 

1385 

1386 

Pirhpaloli Bk.—Krt;—f fToJ'l'??! 

sr. 

■o 

Pimpaloll—Rh;—•. 
Pirhpaloli Kh.—Krt;— 

N; 

9-0 

1 -6; 

0-1 

01 

407; 

72; 

373 

Neral; 

DESERTED 

DESERTED 

4-0 

1387 

PirhpaloU—Sgd;—f'Tq’SWi .. 

W; 

1-4 

10 ; 

170; 

25; 

167 

Nadsur; 

8-0 

1388 

Pali—Pnl;—'T.^f 

. 

. 


, , 

. , 

, , 

DESERTED 


1389 

Pihgalas—Krt;—fWoSB" 

E; 

15-0 

06; 

204; 

42; 

203 

Neral; 

140 

1390 

Pihgalasai Bk.—Rh;—fqTToSB'l 

O 

Pihgd]asa^; Kh.-Rh;— 

NW; 

30 

15 




DESERTED 


1391 

N; 

2 0 

M: 

548; 

101 ; 

431 

Roha; 

20 

1392 

Pirakone—Urn;— 

SW; 

7-0 

1-5; 

1329; 

293; 

1197 

Chirner; 

40 

1393 

Pisarve—Pnl;—fq-gr^ 


80 

09; 

380; 

44; 

374 

Panvel; 

70 

1394 

Pifakerl—Alg;— 

E; 

14 0 

0-5; 

419; 

95; 

406 

Poynad; 

3-4 

1395 

Pitaaal—Mgn;—ftrsg-l 

W; 

190 

3-6; 

825; 

176; 

655 

Tala; 

40 

1396 

Pohi—Krt;— 

N; 

170 

08; 

100 ; 

23; 

99 

Neral; 

60 

1397 

Poladapur—Pld;—.. 

HQ 


1-3; 

1989; 

347; 

769 

Local 






kolaba district 


1085 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

1 1 

Weekly Ba/.ar ; Distartce ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

Mumbra 


I’anderi; 

10; Thu. 

Dasgaon; 

80 

VV; 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

DKSERTED 




Dharamtar; 

100 



DESERTED 

1 

Karjut; 

62 0 

Chancre; 

4 0; Tue. 

t 


W. 


tl. 

Mumbra 

115 0 

Polaclpur; 

9 0; Fri. 

. . 


rv; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

• f 



. . 

Mur-ud; 

10 

Pl. 


mq; dg. Capital of Janjira 







1 


1 Nawab. 

1 

Bombay; 

9-0 

Urun; 

20 


.. 

ipl. 


1 

! Sl(pr);2tl;M. 

Karjut; 

52 0 

! Nagothana; 

4 0; Daily 

Eocal 

. . 

W; 

w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); pyt; Maruti 



1 






Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl; gym. 
ch; lib; dp. 


. • 

Pali; 

2 0 

Pali ; 

20 

W; 

w. 

(pr); tl. 



Pen; 

20 ., 

Phata; 

0-6 

tv; 

W. 

2 tl. 





Khavpada; 

30 




Neral; 

150 

Sugave; 

8 0; Sat. 

Kashele; 

50 

IW. 


tl. 

Bombay; 

1350 

Mahad; 

15 0; Daily 

Birwali; 

6 0 

w, 


2 SI (2p;)'> Mahashivratra; 









Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 3tl. 

Neral; 

deserted 

40 

' Neral; 

3 0; Thu. 

i 


• • 

\v; rv. 

Sl(pr);3tl. 

deserted 







1 

deserted 



1 





' DESERTED 

Khopoli; 

DESERTED 

300 

Parali; 

15 0; Sat. 



w. 


DESERTED 

Neral; 

140 

Sugavc; 

6 0; Sat. 

Kashele; 

50 

rv ; 

w 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

DESERTED 

1 


.. 




• 

DESERTED 

Kn jat; 

48-0 

Roha; 

2 0; Daily 

.. 

.. 

w 


SI (pr) ; Maruti Fr. Ct. 









Sud, 15; 2 tl. 

1 

Bombay; 

14 0 

Uran; 

70 

Chime-; 

40 

W. 


1 

SI (pr); Cs(c); tl; M.mq,; 









1 dg; dp. 

Mumb a; 

90 

Panvel; 

70 

. . 

10 

w. 


! SI (pr); Cs(gr) ; Gavdevi. 






1 



Fr. Ct. Sud. 5. (.Society 
at Panvel). 

• . 


Poynad; 

3 4; Mon. 

Poynad; 

40 

o. 


Cs (c); 3tl. 




1 

Dhariimtav; 

7 0 




Mumbra; 

89 0 

Tala; 

40 

Tala; 

40 

W; 

w. 

SI (pr); 4tl. 

Vungani; 

70 

Kalamb; 

17 0; Eli. 

Karjat; 

170 

W; 


Cs (gr); 2tl. 

Mumb. a; 

110 0 

1 

Bazar 

.. Fri. 

Eoeal 

. . 

1 v; 

w. 

2S1 (2m); pyt; 16tl; dg.; 









dh; ch; lib; 3 dp. 
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MAHAHA.SHTRA STA'IE GAZETIEKR 


Serial N('. ; Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direrrion ; 
Trnvelliiig 
distanee. 

(.?) 

A'ca (Sq. my.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 

Ag: ii'iilturisl.s. 

(3) 

Port Ofhec 
Distance. 

F4) 

i 

1398 

Pophc:I- 

NK; 

100 

0-5; 245; 51; 242 

Narangi; 

0 2 

1399 

Poll!—Urn;— 



1-3; 8 

; 1 

; 8 

(3]iirncr; 

40 

1400 

Pophalaghar Rh; - . 



0 3 



DESERTED 


1401 

Pophal.ivliii -Rli; 



08 


. . 

DESERTED 


1402 

Posaii— Krt;—'TtRTi' 


2 0 

0-6; 294 

54 

294 

Karjat; 

30 

1403 

Posi I Pnl;- 

N; 

80 

10; 427 

86 

424 

Vlohopada; 

2-0 

1404 

iVlr -Krt; -Tiefi*?: 

K; 

16 0 

0-6; 1470 

305 

1447 

Ncral; 

50 

1405 

Po taca moho—n T^F" 

miif. 



0 ) 



DESERTED 


1406 

Potal- K't; -• q': 7 c^' 

K; 

90 

1-3; 417 

76 

4)3 

Ka’-jat; 

80 

1407 

Potalaj Bk. ■ Sgcl; -•'Ti’S‘^'5^ ^ 


11 0 

10; 175 

41 

174 

Nadsur; 

60 

1408 

Potalaj Kh. —SgO; 

. . 

1 10 

Od; 299 

53 

290 

Xadsui'; 

70 

1409 

Potat.ier—Mgn;-’TiZ'jix 

N; 

8 0 

11; 524 

112 

376 

Talashet; 

20 

1410 

Poyana^—Alg;—cffniTr? 

E; 

10 4 

1-3; 1188 

232 

645 

Local 

« 

1411 

*. • ^ 

Poyanjo- 'Pnl;—qi’JT^ 

E; 

7-6 

13; 824; 162; 770 

Mohopada; 

80 

1412 

Pugiinv- -Rh; - 

E; 

7-0 

l'4; 683 

150 

273 

Kolad; 

20 

1413 

Pui—Rh;— 

E; 

7 4 

0 9; 637 

88 

356 

Kolad; 

10 

1414 

PuT-Sgd;—5f 

S; 

30 

07; 141 

32 

141 

Siddhe.shwar 

Dk ; 

04 

1413 

Purar -Msl; 



l-S; 1190; 244 

1002 

Oorcg.ion; 

2-0 

1416 

Punade Tarph Na^e—\Ihd; — 
5 i'Tt nf?. 

N; 

130 

3-5; 570; 125 

559 

Nate; 

100 

1417 

Panama Tarph Tii<^i|—Mhd;— 


• • 

0 4; 9; 

3; 

9 

Dasgaon; 

40 

1418 

Punade—Urn;— 

SE; 

9-0 

17; 319 

65 

312 

Chirner; 

50 

1419 

Punir—Svn;— 

N; 

40 

1'8; 142, 

29 

73 

Shriwardhan; 

3-0 

1420 

RSbagahv — Rli; — ^TF^-TUF 

W; 

2 0 

3 8 ; 817, 

163 

796 

Pali; 

1-0 

1421 

Rahalaa—Mgn-.—Tr^RR .. 

W; 

210 

3 9; 1086 

228 

663 

'Pala; 

5 0 

1422 

Rihritavdo—Kh Tfl^i . . 

1 *:; 

60 

0 3; 127, 

35 

26 

Khopoli; 

40 

1423 

Rajape — Krt; — 

E; 

17 0 

2 6 ; 180 

34 

180 

Neral; 

170 

1424 

Rijapuil—Mrd;—TjSTjfl- . . 

W; 

30 

2 4; 1288; 240; 332 

r.ocal 

















KOLABA niSTKKrr 


1087 


Railway Sfati 
Distance. 

on ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 



Roynad; 

7 0; Mon. 



w. 

Vithoba Fr. Kt. Sud. 11 





Rewas; 

10 0 


3tl.; dg. 

Bombay; 

19 0 

Panvel; 

90 



w. 


DESHUTED 







DESERTED 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Ka'jat; 

3.0 

Karjat; 

3 0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

20 

w. 

pyt.; Cs (c).; 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

100 

I’anvel; 

80 


0 4 

w. 

2 tl. 

Vaiifrani; 

40 

Kalamb; 

6 0 ; EVi. 

Kajat; 

160 

W.; t. 

SI (pr),; Cs (gr).; 2t].; mq. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

70 

Gaul wadi; 

10; Sun. 


.. 

W. 

tb; mq.; dg. 

Karjat; 

460 

Parali; 

13 0; Sat. 

. * 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr),; tl. 

Karjat; 

47 0 

Parati; 

14 0; Sat, 

. . 

. . 

\v. 

Si (pr).; 3tl.;Iib. 

Mumbra; 

740 

Talashet; 

20 

Talashct; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 


. . 

Local 

.. Mon. 



W.; t. 

2Sl(2pi).; Shri Ram.Maruti 








F.’. Ct. Sud. 9, 15; 

iOtl.; 2 mq.; dg.; ch.; lib.; 
3dp. 

Karjat; 

120 

Panvel; 

60 


0-6 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 4tl.; 4M,; 








lib. 

Kolad; 

i 0 

Kolad; 

10; Sun. 

Kolad; 

0 4 

(V. 

S! (pr).; 3 ti,;,dp. 

Karjat; 

500 

Kolad; 

2 0; Sun. 

. . 

. 

W.; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (c),; 4t!.; dg. 

Khopoli; 

27-4 

Parali; 

14 4; Sat. 



w. 

tl. 



Mhasla; 

18 0 ; Wed. 


.. 



Bombay; 

1300 

Mahad; 

14 0; Daily 

P u n a d e 

40 

w. 

2S1 ( 2 pr).; 4tl. 





Co.sas; 




Mumbra; 

920 

Disgaon; 

4 0: Sat. 



w. 


Bombay; 

150 

Uran; 

80 .. 

Chiincr; 

60 

vv.;t. 

SI (pr),; 3tl. 



Shriw'ardhan; 

3-0: Sat. 

. . 

, . 

w. 

tl. 

. . 

. 

Pali; 

10 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; 4 tl,; dg. 

Mumbra; 

90 0 

Tala; 

50 

Tala; 

52 

w. 

2S1 (pr, m).; 2tl.; mq. 

Khopoli; 

4 0 

Khalapur; 

5 0; Tue. 

. • 

, , 

rv. 


Neral; 

170 

Sugave; 

8 0; Sat. 

Kasl-ele; 

9 0 

w. 

SI (pi).; Maruti Fr. .Ct. 








Sud. 15; 2tl. 

. . 

. . 


. . 


. . 

pi. 

3Sl(pr).; Ganapati Fr, Vsk'. 





R ijpuri 



3tl.; 4tnq.; I |dg.; dh. 
(Fo-t Janjjra, Dome in 
Khokari). 
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MAHAUASIMRA STATf. GAZETlbb-K 


Serial No.; Viilape Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
di.stancc. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. m.s.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Oflfiee ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1425 

Rajftva<3i—Alg: — 

SK; 

19 0 

0 2; 

44; 

12; 

24 

Revdandn; 

70 

1426 

Rajo- -Rh; — 

.. 

.. 

01 




DESERTED 


1427 

Rajovadl- Mhd; .. 

E; 

1-4 

09; 

1006; 

258 

855 

Mahad; 

30 

1428 

Rajivali- -Mhd;- • • 

H; 

8 4 

15; 

569; 

122; 

465 

Vinhere; 

50 

1429 

RajivalT -Mgn; ■ ■ 

W; 

3 0 

0 5; 

133; 

26; 

127 

Morbe; 

10 

1430 

Ram ikotha -Alg;—.. 

NK; 

140 

10 




DESERTED 


1431 

Rimi-ij—Alg;—THTTrST 

SK; 

170 

83; 

767; 

177; 

534 

Revdanda; 

60 

1432 

Ramar3j--Pn; -TfnTi^ 

N; 

1-4 

10; 

37; 

12- 

18 

Pen; 

70 

1433 

Ranabajirc—Pld-.— TT^T^T^! 

E; 

1-2 

0-4: 

1254; 

28, 

89 

Poladpur; 

10 

1434 

Ratiajuifc—Pld; — 

E; 

0-2 

03 

. 

• 

. . 

DESERTED 


1435 

Ranakaqlaaari—Pld;— 

E; 

140 

24; 

170; 

41; 

149 

Poladpur; 

ll-O 

1436 

Rinaparaghat—Pld;—'?;rn''i iT 

E; 

100 

07; 

28; 

7 

23 

Poladpur; 

110 











1437 

Raaasai—Kir;—■<Tn’?Tf 

SW; 

13-0 

1-8; 

117; 

13 

106 

Wawoshi; 

10 

1438 

Revadanda -Alg;— 


. . 

5-0; 

5987; 

1183 

1362 

Local 

• » 

1439 

RmasaT—Urn;— 

E; 

130 

63; 

421; 

105 

230 

Chirncr; 

50 

1440 

Rinuset—Krt;—-TyrT^cT 

S; 

16 0 

0-5 

. . 

. 

. . 

DESERTED 


144) 

Rihgane—Svn;-- 


0-1 


■ 

, , 


DESERTED 


1442 

Rjnavad- -Urn;— 

W; 

10 

09; 

550; 

114 

230 

Mhatawali; 

2 0 

1443 

Ranavadi Bk.-Pld;—7:r?Rrf f 

E; 

4 0 

19; 

48/; 

108 

467 

Poladpur; 

3-0 

1444 

Ranavadi Kh.~Mhd;-T!fR^ 

N; 

12 0 

i-3; 

394; 

84; 349 

Birwadi; 

50 











1445 

Ranavali—Svn;— 

E; 

30 

1-5; 

912; 

195; 701 

Shriwardhan; 

40 

1446 

Radjariakha •—Alg;— 

NE; 

no 

0-5; 

523; 

110; 510 

Navangi; 

02 

1447 

RadjanakhS-—Urn;— 



003 




DESERTED 


1448 

RSfijun Khai iPavli—A^g;-- 

NE; 

14 0 

I-5; 

738; 

160; 633 

Sara); 

20 











1449 

Rjsal—Sgd;—TT?R7 

SE; 

20 

26; 

733; 

142; 527 

Pali; 

20 

1450 

Ratavad--Mg-n;— 

N; 

10 0 

1-9: 

423; 

83 

399 

Talashet; 

40 

1431 

Racivarie—Msl; — 

S; 

7 0 

15; 

37; 

15 

55 

Mhasla; 

3 0 

1452 

Rjvadhal —Mhd;—Tl^?3 

SE; 

70 

0 6; 

440; 

68 

383 

Dasgaon; 

20 

1453 

Ravalaje—Mgn; —Tq'iyi'Jl 

N; 

150 

i-7; 

423; 

85 

399 

Tala; 

' 

60 










KOLABA DISTRICT 


1089 


Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 



Ramraj; 

10; Sat. 

Borghar; 

2-0 

w. 

2M. 





Dharamtar; 

29-0 



pESERTEi;) 


1 





DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

1000 

Mahad; 

3-0; Daily 


« . 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr)-; pyt.; mq.; dg. 

Mumbra; 

1080 

Poladpur; 

8 - 0 ; Fri. 

« . 

. . 

w. 

SI (p?).; Urs. Mrg. Vad, 








ll.:3tl.;dg. 

Mumbra; 

860 

Khaiawali; 

2-0; Sun. 

Mangaon; 

3 0 

w. 

tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 





Re was; 

70 



. . 

« . 

Bazar; 

.. Sat, 

Borghar; 

0-6 

vv. 

2 SI (pr; m).; pyt.; Maruti 





Dharamtar; 29-0 


Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 2 tl.; 4M,; 








mq.; dg.; lib.; dp. 



Pen; 

7 0; .. 

Pen; 

1-4 

w. 

M. 

Mumbra; 

104-0 

Poladpur; 

3-0; Fri. 

. . 

, , 

rv. 


deserted 







DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

1080 

Poladpur; 

110; Fri. 

, . 

• . 

w. 


Mumbra; 

106-0 

Poladpur; 

li-O; Fri. 



spr, 


Khopoli; 

11-0 

Shirawali; 

2 0; Fri. 

.Shirawali; 

1-0 

w. 

tl. 

Bombay; 

37-0 

Ramraj; 

7-0; Sat. 

Loc-al; 

» * 

. , 


Bombay; 

15-0 

Uran; 

4-0; .. 

- • 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

DESERTED 




Kashelc; 

5-0 

0. 


DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Kurla; 

15-0 

Uran; 

I-O: .. 

Uran; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra 104 0 

Poladpur; 

3-0; Fri. 



w* 

SI (pr).;4tl. 

Mumbra; 

103-0 

Mahad; 

lO-O; Daily 

1 


rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

■ 1 

* % 

Shriwardhan; 

4-0; Sat. 


.. 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; M.; mq.; dg. 

. . 

. . 

Poynad; 

7 0; Mon. 

Local; 

. • 

w. 

tl. 





Rewas; 

9-0 



DESERTED 




1 



DESERTED 

* i 


Kihim; 

11-0; Tue. 



1 

W. 1 

SI (pr).;.tl. 





Rewas; 

90 



Khopoli; 

22-0 

Parali; 

9-0; Sat. 

. . 

, . 

w.; t. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 








15.; 6 tI.;M. 

Mumbra; 

72-0 

Talashet; 

4-0; .. 

Mangaon; 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

. - 

Mhasla; 

3-0; Wed. , 

Mhasla; 

3-0 

rv.; w. 


Mumbra; 

96-0 

Dasgaon; 

2-0; Sat. 

Dasgaon; 

2-0 

w.; t. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

910 

Tala; 

6 - 0 ; .. 

Nizam pur; 

120 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 


A'jo 6 i— 69 -A 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. , 

Direction ; 

.Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office ; 

Tra'-’elling 

Hon.seholds ; 

Distance. 

1 

distance. 

Airrieulturist.s. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

t 


1454 Ravatali-Mhd;—..j 
1453 Rave—Pn;— 


1456 Ravet-Alg;— 

1437 Rayande- A!g; 

1458 Ris—Kir;—f;g 

1459 Rcpoli -Mgn;— 

1460 Revali—Msl 

1461 Revas Alg; 

1462 Revatale—Mhd;— 

1463 Rovoli—Pn;— 

1464 RevolT -Rh;— 

1465 Rile-Mgn;-fT^ 

1466 Ritaghar--Pnl; • 

1467 Rodapali -Pnl;—TVTMr 

1468 Rode—Pn;—Tt^ 


1469 Roha (Non-Municipal Area)— 

Rh;—Tt?:r 

1470 Rohat? Tarph Tudll—Mhd;— 

1471 Rohiiijan—Pnl;—•• 

1472 Roth Bk.—Rh;— 

1473 Roth Kh.—Rh; TtS 

NjJ 

1474 Kovalc—Mgn; 

1475 Rudravali—Mgn;— 

1476 Rudravat—Msl;— 

1477 Ruiset Bhomoll -Alg;— 

1478 Rule—Alg;— 

1479 Rupavali -AThd;— 

1480 Sadavali—Pld;— 

1481 Sade—PId;—?tT 



A-ao 6 i— 69 -B 











KOLABA DISlKlCr 


J091 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

f 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Watei 

(8) 

' Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

1070 

Poladpur; 

7 0; Fri. 


w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Khopoli; 

27 0 

Pen; 

70; .. 

Jite; 2-0 

Dadar; 0-4 

W; w 

rs 1-. 

. SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct,- 
Sud. 15.; 5tl.; M,; dh.; 

ch.; dp. 

• * 


Poynad; 

4 4; Mon. 

Dhaiaintar; 9- 0 

o. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (fmg).; 4tl.; 
2M. 



Poynad; 

3 0; Mon. 

Pali; 4-0 

\v.; rv. 

SI (pr),; tl. 

Karjat; 

10 0 

Khalapur; 

10-0; Thu. 

.. 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 4tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Goregaon; 

4 0; .. 

Goregaon; 4-0 

'*v.; w.; 

St (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

4 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 40 

w. 

SI (p.-).;tl. 


• ‘ 

Kihim; 

10-0; Tuc. 

Rewas; 4-0 

o. 

SI (p;).; Ram Fr. Ct, Sud. 
9.; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

107-0 

Poladpur; 

7-0; Fri. 

« • . » 

rv.; vv. 

Si (pr).; 4tl.; mq. 

Khopoli; 

270 

Pen; 

7-0; .. 

Kolcti; 2-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr),; tl. 

Karjat; 

53'0 

Medha; 

I'O; Sun. 

• * t • 

w. 

SI (p0.:2ti. 

Mumbra; 

82-0 

Khnawali; 

3 0; Sun. 

Mangaon; 2-4 

rv,; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (gr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

19 0 

Panvel; 

7-0; .. 

Panvel; 90 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; 2tl,; 

Mumbra; 

12 0 

Panvrl; 

Pen; 

4-0; .. 

0-2 

w. 

2S1 (2p,-).; 7tl. 



30; .. 

K a n d 1 i 1 4 ' 
Phata; 

Dharamtar; 3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Bazar; 

.. Daily 

Local; 

w.; rv. 

5S1 (4pr,m).; Cs (c).; 10 tl- 
2mq.;9dg,;dh.;gym.; lib.; 
9Jp. 

Mumbra; 

920 

Dasgaon; 

4 0; Sat. 

.. 

W. 


Mumbra; 

90 

Panvel; 

7-0; 

Local 0-4 

n.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Gavdevi 
Fr. Ct, Sud, 4.; 2tl. 

Karjat; 

610 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 

• « • t 

rv« 

tl. 

Karjat; 

610 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 

• • • • 

w. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Mumbra; 

910 

Tala; 

6-0; 

Tala; 60 

w.;W. 

2S1 (pr, h).; 3t],; ch. 

Mumbia; 

77-0 

Talashet; 

1-4; .. 

20 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

5 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 5-0 

rv,; w. 

tl 

* • 

• • 

Poynad; 

5-0; Mon. 

Poynad; 70 

Dharamtar; 120 

w. 

2S1 (2pr).; tl. 

« 4 

• • 

Poynad; 

6-0; Mon. 

Dharamtar; 9-0 

W.;tv, 

tl. 

Bombayj 

132‘0 

Mahad; 

12-0; Daily 

• • • » 

w. 

SI (p:-).; tl. 

Mumb'-a; 

106 0 I 

Poladpur; 

2 0; Fri. 

•« * , • 

■w. 

, SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

112-0 

Poladpur; 

12-0; Fi-i. 

1 

. 1 

! W, 

1 SI (pr).; tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Seria] No.; Villag Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Po.st Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1482 

Saganv—Alg;— 

N; 

4 0 

0-7; 

156; 

40; 

134 

Alibag; 4-4 

1483 

Sagarga<3—Alg;— 

SE; 

6 0 

40; 

59; 

15; 

20 

Poynad; 30 

1484 Sahabaj— 

E; 

\\-6 

22; 

1,601; 

344; 1,453 

Poynad; 10 

1485 

Sahai?—Alg; — ^T^TOT 

E; 

50 

1-3; 

446; 

108; 

376 

Nagaoti; 1 2 

I486 

^ahapur — -Alg; — ^1^1 ^7! 

E; 

140 

54; 

2,182; 

465; 2,003 

Narangi; 40 

1487 

Sal—Mgn;-^^Tt 

W; 

90 

2'4; 

1,641; 

342; 

1,305- 

Local; 

1488 

sai— Pni;— 

SW; 

140 

2-9; 

1,299; 

261; 

960 

Local; ., 

1489 

Saya^obgar — Krt; — 

E; 

9 0 

0 8; 


* f 


DESERTED 

1490 

Saje — Mgn;— 

N; 

180 

3-2; 

316 

75; 

310 

Niaampur; 14'0 

1491 

SakadI—Mhd;— 

NE; 

80 

I’S; 

604 

116; 

575 

Birwadi; ‘3-0 

V492 

Sakalap — Msl; —^np',79' 

W; 

60 

10; 

82 

22; 

27 

Mhasla; 1-0 

1493 

Sakhar—Pld;— 

E; 

100 

i-8; 

524 

106; 

524 

Poladpur; 9-0 

1494 

Sakharavane — Svn;— 


80 

1-4; 

301 

81; 

297 

Shriwardhan; 90 

1495 

Sakharl — Svn;— 


50 

06; 

259; 56; 

244 

Shriwardhan; 40 

1496 

Salape—Krt; — 

NE; 

9-0 

0-9: 

230; 46; 

194 

Karjat; 80 

1497 

Salaset—Mgn;— 

N; 

130 

M; 

435 

115; 

403 

Talashet; 50 

1498 

Salav — Mrd;— ^loST^ 

N; 

20-4 

1-8; 

672 

156; 

332 

Murud; 20-0 

1499 

Salavad — Krt;— 

NE; 

70 

0-9; 

214 

47; 

213 

Neral; 4-0 

1500 

Salave—Mgn; —?ri55% 


40 

M; 

435 

115; 

403 

Ntzampur; 60 

1501 

Salaviij^e — Msl; — 

N; 

3-0 

21; 

669 

134; 

470 

Mhasla; 30 

1502 

Sale—Mgn;— ?rr^ 

NW; 

30 

3-2: 

380 

68; 

327 

Mangaon; 30 

1503 

Salinde—Pn;-~?Trf^=?^ 

S; 

9-0 

2-6; 

245 

61; 

211 

Kasu; 40 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

( 6 ) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Wate 

( 8 ) 

r Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

• • 


Poynad; 

5'4; Mon, 

Dharamtar; 

8-0 

W.; w 

. tl. 



Ambepur; 

3 0; Mon. 

Dharamtar; 

no 

IV. 

tl. 



Poynad; 

1 -0; Mon. 



t.; w.; 

w. 

; SI (pr)-; pyt.; Cs (c),; 
Datta Fr. Mg. Sud. 15.; 
Bhairawanath Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 14tl.; 2mq.; 

gym.; ch.; lib. 


‘ * 

Nagaon; 

1-2; Thu. 

Dharamtar; 

7-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

• • 


Poynad; 

4-0; Mon. 

Pezari; 

Dharamtar; 

40 

7 0 1 

w.; t. 

SI (pr).; 19tl.; lib. 

Mumbra; 

960 

Mhasla; 

7 0; Wed, 

Mangaon; 

70 

IV.; w. 

2Sl (p.-),; 4tl.; mq.; lib,; dp, 

Mumbra; 

290 

Panvel; 

13-0; .. 



w.; t. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; Devi 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 15.; Maha- 
shivratra Fr. Mg.Vad. 13.; 
Ganeshchaturthi Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 4 .; 9tl.; mq.; dg. 
tl. 

Mumbra; 

85-0 

Nizampur; 

14 0; Sun, 

Nizampur; 

9-0 

O. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

162-0 

Mahad; 

4-0; Daily 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; dg. 

Mumbra; 

, . 

Mhasla; 

1-0; Wed. 

. , 

. . 

pi.; w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

9 0; Fri, 



rv.;W.; 

SI (pr).; tl. 

•' 


Shriwardhan; 

9 0; Sat. 

Shriwar¬ 

dhan; 

80 

W4 

w. 

SI (pr),; tl. 

' • 

• * 

Shriwardhan; 

4-0; Sat. 

Shriwar¬ 

dhan; 

5-0 ' 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

8-0 

Kondivade; 

2-0; Mon. 



W.; rv. 

SI (pr).;Maruti Fr. Ps. Sud. 
15,; 2 t]. 

Mumbra; 

810 

Talashet; 

5-0; .. 

. , 

. . 

W. 

Bahiri Fr. Ct, Sud. |5. tl. 







w. 

SI (m).; tl.; mq.; dg.; dh. 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

; 5-0 

Kadav; 

3 0; Wed. 

Karjat; 

7-0 - 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

85-0 

Nizampur; 

6 0; Sun. 

Mangaon; 

4-0 ; 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr).;Maiuti Fr. Ct. Vad, 
4.; Bahiri Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

. < 

Mhasla; 

3 0; Wed. 

Mhaala; 

30 ■ 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

80 0 

Kharawali; 

2-0; Sun. 

Mangaon; 

3-0 

W,; w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; M. 

Khopoli; 

29-0 

Poynad; 

0-3; . . 

Kasu phata; 
Nigode; 

0-3 

1-4 

w.;t. 

tl. 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 

^’ravelling 

distance. 

(2) 

Area 

(Sq. ms ); Pon ; 
Honseholds ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Po.st Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1504 

Salokh Tarph Nid—Krt ;— 

E; 

90 

0-8; 

330- 

71 

326 

Karjat; 

7-0 











1505 

Salokh Tarph Varedi—Kit;— 

♦ * 

. . 

0-8 

330; 71; 326 

Neral; 

10-0 











1506 

Salonde—Rh;— 


70 

0-6 

28; 6 

28; 

Kolad; 

I'O 

1507 

Sariibaf'—Alg;— 

SE; 

20-0 

0 4 

460; 101; 439 

Poynad; 

9 0 

1508 

Sarhbhe— 

E; 

60 

1-4; 280 

50 

258 

Kolad; 

10 

1509 

Sapadeti—Msl;— 

SE; 

14 0 

3-7; 1,501; 340; 1,394 

Ambet; 

4-0 

1510 

Sandasi—Kit;— 

NE; 

90 

0-9 

>81 

34 

172 

Kaijat; 

90 

1511 

SandosI—Mhd;— 

N; 

18-0 

4-4 

657 

142 

616 

Nate; 

140 

1512 

SSiigade—Kir;—^fFTl' 

SW; 

110 

1-7 

199 

38 

178 

Khalapur; 

50 

1513 

Sangade—Piii;— 

E; 

5-0 

04 

280 

53 

279 

Panvcl; 

60 

1514 

Sangadc—Rh;— 

W; 

3-4 

0-5 

144 

35 

127 

Roha; 

2-4 

1515 

Sangadevad' —Kir;— 

S; 

50 

0-4 

69 

16 

66 

Khalapur; 

50 

1516 

Sangatoji—Pnl;—RTRSt^ 

E; 

50 

03 

66 

15 

66 

Panvel; 

60 

1517 

Sangavad—Msl;— 

S; 

70 

0-4 

100 

; 22 

87 

Mhasla; 

60 

1518 

Sangavi—Krt;—RFT^ 

E; 

50 

0-4 

201 

29 

127 

KaTjat; 

60 

1519 

Sangavalekhti"—Urn;— 

. 

• . 

0-4 


• • 

. . 

DESERTED 












1520 

Sangl—Mgn;—Rnft 

NE; 

12 4 

1-3 

231 

: 59 

224 

Nizainpur; 

7-0 

1521 

Sanguvli—Pnl;— 

S; 

50 

1-6 

239 

: 62 

231 

Palaspc; 

30 

1522 

Sanjagahv—Kir;—RTTflTtR •• 

S; 

7-3 

0-3 

155 

; 31 

142 

Khalapur; 

50 

1523 

Sapele—Kit;— 

. . 

5-4 

0 4 

112 

22 

112 

Kaijat; 

60 

1524 

Sape Ta'ph Goveb;—Mhd;— 

SE; 

50 

0-9 

312 

; 70 

290 

Dasgaon; 

20 


RT^ RTRR 









1525 

Sapc Tai ph I'lidil—Mhd ;— 

. . 

7-4 

04 

; 355; 74; 290 

Dasgaon; 

40 


RFT R'R 









1526 

Sapoli—Pn; —RIR^^ 

E; 

2 4 

04; 97; 21; 92 

Pen; 

40 

1527 

Sara]—Alg;—RTTSS 

NE; 

12 0 

3-9; 1,660; 372; l,I7| 

Local; 


1528 

Saraiig—Kir;-RPR 

N; 

30 

0-7; 219 

44; 184 

Chowk; 

10 

1529 

Sarasagad—Sgd;—RTRRR 

E; 

10 

0-5 

3!; 6 

31 

Pali; 

1-0 

1530 

Sarasai—Pnl;- RiTRf 

NE; 

130 

2-6 

199 

48 

140 

Apta; 

10 

1531 

Sarasar,—KJr;—RPRq 

S; 

7 2 

0-3 

102 

27; 

96 

Khalapur; 

50 

1532 

Sarasoll—Rh;—RTRtcfft' 



10 

389 

82; 

332 

Chanc'e; 

2-0 

1533- 

Sarava - Msl;—RTRT 

E; 

2-2 

05 

99 

28; 

92 

Mhasla; 

2-4 

1534 

Saivc—'ATrd;—RR 

N; 

90 

5-4 

241 

58; 

215 

Nandgaon; 

0-4 

1535 

Sarve—Svn;-—RR 

N; 

210 ) 

2-5 

669; 

164; 

448 

Dighi; 

30 
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Railway Stati 
Distance. 

on ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

1 

Motor Stand ; i 
Distance. 

Water ! 

Institutions and othei 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

70 

Dahivali; 

4'0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

80 

W; w. 

(pr); pyt; 2 tl. 

Vangani; 

70 

Kill a mb; 

3-0; Fri. 

Kalamb; 

30 

W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; ch. 

Ka“jat; 

70 0 

Kolad; 

1-0; Sun. 

Kolad; 

10 

IV. 


- . 

. . 

Pnynad; 

9-0; Mon. 

Poynad; 10 0 

W; W. 

Si (pr); 2 tl; M. 





Dhaiamtar; | 

1-0 



Karjat; 

700 

Koliid; 

1-0; Sun. 

Kol.ad; 

10 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Ka’rjat; 

960 

Mandgad; 

4-0; Fri. 

Khamgaon; 

40 

W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs Maruti 








Fr.Ct.Sud.15; 4tl;mq;ch 

Karjat; 

8 0 

Kondivade; 

3-0; IMon. 

. . 


W. 

tl. 

Bombay; 

1380 

Mahad; 

18 0; Daily 

, , 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Khopoli; 

40 

Khalapur; 

5 0; Tue. 


. • 

W. 

tl. 

Ka-jat; 

13-0 

Panvel; 

60; .. 

Panvel; 

50 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ka'jat; 

65 0 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 

t . 

» 4 

W. w. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

7-0 

Khalapur; 

5 0; Tue. 

. . 

. 4 

W; IV. 


Munibra; 

230 

Pant'd; 

6'0 .. 

Panvel; 

60 

w. 


Mumbra; 

, ♦ 

Mhasla; 

6 0; Wed. 

1 Mhasla; 

7'0 

W; w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

60 

Kondivade; 

2-0; Mon. 

Karjat; 

5-0 

rv; W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

deserted 







DESERTED 

Mumbia; 

92 0 

Nizantpur; 

7 0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

6-4 

w; rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

19 0 

Panvcl';, 

50; .. 

Shriwardhan 

;I0 

W. 

SI (m); 2 tl, 

Khopoli; 

3-0 

Kltalitpii ; 

5 0; Tue. 

Shil phata; 

2'3 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); g., tl. 

Karjat; 

60 

Kadav; 

20; .. 

Kaijat; 

5-4 

W; w. 

pyt; 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 

980 

Dasgaon; 

2 0; Sat. 



W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Mumbra; 

1000 

Dasgaon; 

3 0; Sat. 



W; tv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 



Pen; 

4 0; .. 

Pen; 

2'4 

W. 

3 tl; M; 2 dg. 





.4iitore; 

20 





Kihim; 

10 0; Tue. 

Re was 

3-0 

W; w. 

\ 

1 

.SI (pr); pyt; Datta Fr.Mtg. 
Sud. 1 5,; 9 tl; dg; dh; 2 I'b; 
2 dp. 

Karjat; 

70 

Kb a la pur; 

7 0; Tue. 

Chowk; 

2 4 

W. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

220 

Parali; 

11-0; Sat. 

. . 

10 

w; t; 

tl; dg; Fort, Tank,Temple 







str. 

of Bhavani. 

Karjat; 

130 

Pativel; 

140; .. 

Apta; 

10 

n. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

40 

Khalapur; 

5 0; Tuc. 

Shil phata; 

20 

rv; W. 

Cs (mp, gr); tl. 

Karjat; 

640 

Clmnerc; 

2 0; Tue. 

Chanerc; 

20 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);tl- 

Mumbra; 

» . 

Mhasla; 

2-4; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

2-2 

W; w. 

tl. 

. . 




Nandgaon. 

0*4 

W; rv. 

Jg. 



Dighi; 

30 .. 



p; w. 

Sl(pr);tl;mq;dg. 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; ^ 
Distance. 

i 1 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 

> 

(6) 

(7) 

1 

(8) 

(9) 



Kihim; 

4 0; Tue. 

Local 

i 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h): 5 tl; dh; 








lib; dp. 


. . 

Poynad; 

5 0: Mon. 

Kamarle; 

0-4 

W. 

tl. 





Rewas; 

80 



* . 

. * 

. • 


* . 

« » 

w. 

tl; dg. 





Salao; 

50 



. • 


Kihim; 

2 0; Tue. 

, . 

, . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4 tl. 





Rewas; 

80 



Mumbra; 

1000 

Dasgaon; 

3 0; Sat. 


. » 

w. 

SI (pr); Urs. Ct. Vad.,5; tl; 








dg; dh. 

Mumbra; 

1130 

Poladpur; 

7 0; Fri. 

» . 

1 

* ‘ i 

rv. 

SI (pr); 3tl; M. 

Karjat; 

40 

Dahivali; 

4-0; Tue. 

Savalephata; 

,.4 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

120 

Panvel; 

8 -0; .. 

Posara; 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; lib. 

. . 


. • 

. . 



w. 

Sl(pr);3tl. 





Rajapuri; 

70 



KaDat; 

10 

Panvel; 

13-0; .. 

Gulsundc; 

30 

w. 

Cs(mp,gr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

, * 

Mhasla; 

1 ‘2; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

10 

rv; w. 

tl. 

Kavjat; 

30 

Karjat; 

3 0; Tue. 

1 Karjat; 

2-4 

W; w. 

tl. 

* * 

. . 

* * 

* • • • 


. • 

W. 


Bombay; 

no 

Uran; 

4 0; .. 

* t 

10 

t. 

Thankeshwar Fr. Ct, Vad. 
8 ; 5 tl. 



Dighj; 

20 ; .. 

, , 



Khopoli; 

50 

Khalapur; 

10; Tue. 

Shil phata; 

3-0 

■w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Maiuti Fr, Ct. 








Sud. 15; 4 tl. 

, . 

. r 

Chancre; 

4 0; Tue. 

.. . 


W. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 






1 


tl; dg. 

. . 

. . 

Shirawali; 

10; Fri. 

Phata; 

0-3 ' 

w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 





Antore; 

44 ^ 



Bombay; 

1340 

Mahad; 

18 0; Daily 

• . 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

DESERTED 


DESERTED 


Gulsunde; 

!-0 


DESERTED 

Khopoli; 

270 

Parali; 

14 0; Sat. 


5 0 

rv. 

tl; M. 

Karjat; 

100 

Gaulwadi; 

2 0; Sun. 

Karjat; 

40 

W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (mp); 








2 tl;mq;dg;ch, 

• . 

. , 1 


. . 



W; IV. 

mq; dg. 





Murud; 

30 



. . 


Shriwardhan; 

5 0; Sat. 

. , 

. . 

rv; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq; dg. 

. . 

. * 

Shirawali; 

10; Fri, 

Shiroli; 

24 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 





Antore; 

130 



Karjat; 

69 0 

Chancre; 

5 0; Tue. 

- * 


W. 

SI (pr); (Cs); (c) 6 tl; dh. 

Karjat;' 

4 0 

Dahiwali; 

5 0; Tue. 

Shil phata; 

l-O i 

TV, 

2 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post OfBce ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1563 Set^ung—Pnl;— 

SR; 

5-2 

0-7; 115; 


26; 115 

Panvel; 5 0 

1564 Sil— 

N; 

60 

01; .. 


. « . • 

DESERTED 

1565 Sij—Klr;^^ 

S; 

40 

0-3; 490; 

112; 171 

Khopoli; 1 0 

1566 Sekhad!—Svn;— 

N; 

50 

14; 573 


290; 375 

Valwati; 4-0 

1567 Sel—Mhd;— 

NE; 

70 

1-6; 489 


100; 446 

Birvadi; 3'0 

1568 SelaroII—Mhd;--^?5‘T|'^(’ 

NE; 

70 

1-3; 494 


105; 472 

Uirwadi; ]-0 

1569 ^ lu—Krt;— 

N; 

12-0 

10; 637 


141; 494 

Neral; 30 

1570 ^ematlkhar—Urn ;— 



0-2; .. 



DESERTED 

1571 ^enaganv,—Kir;— 

S; 

40 

l-l; 213 


51; 198 

Khalapur; 50 

1572 Senate—Mgn;—^Wlt 

W; 

12-0 

]-0; 288 


61; 243 

ralii; 4-0 

1573 ^epavai—Rh;— 

NW; 

5-4 

4-7; 769 


158; 617 

Medha; 4-0 

1574 Seijavali—Mgn;— 

W; 

180 

]-3; 395 


82; 378 

Tala; 4-4 

1575 Silim—Msl;—f5lf^.fT 


M 

268; 62 


268; .. 

Goregaon 4.0 

1576 Senavira—Rh;.. 

S; 

4-0 

4'o; 


* • » • 

DESERTED 

1577 Sepe—Pn;—qq 

SE; 

40 

1-3; 265; 

61; 217 

Pen; 40 

1578 ^etjui-Pn;-^qt 

S; 

150 

O-l; 80; 

15; 78 

Nagothana; 40 

1579 Sonakhar—Pnl;-^qt?T^K 



0-2; .. 



DESERTED 

1580 ^eva—Urn;--q^T 

N; 

4-0 

2-9; 2,031 

> 

381; 590 

Local; 

1581 Siddhesvar Bk.-Sgd;— 

O 

1582 Siddhesvar Kh.—Sgd;— 


21-0 

1-5; 683; 

12n; 562 

Local; 

NE; 

20 

0-7; 82; 

18; 81 

Pali; 2'4 








1583 ^ighi-e—Mrd;—{q^ 

E; 

2-4 

10; 960; 

212; 799 

Murud; 2‘0 

1584 ^ihu—Pn;~%g 

S; 

140 

5-5; 834; 

442; 817 

Nagothana; 50 

1585 Silar-Krt;-^fqvyf^ 

S; 

130 

1-6; 257; 

63; 241 

Neral; 100 

1586 ^i[osI Tafph Kokaban —Rh;— 

W; 

14-4 

M; 34; 

7; 34 

Chancre; 24 

fq^^fr rT'q 







1587 Silosi Tarph Nagothane - Rh; — 

, . 

, , 

2 8; 404; 

86; 404 

Pali; 10 

fqsiqi era rrnfm. 

1588 Silottaralahg—Pn ;—fqvJ'iq'TWtq 

W; 


003; 23; 

7; .. 

DESERTED 

1589 ^ilottar Langa—Pnl 



0-1; .. 


.. 

DESERTED 








1 590 Silottai' Rayacur—Pnl; fqe3>q7; 

E; 

1-4 

01; 198; 

33; 182 

Panvel; 10 








1591 SimadevI—Alg;— 

SE; 

18-0 

01; .. 


.. 

DESERTED 











KOLABA district 


1099 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

130 

PanveJ; 

50: 


Panvel; 

5-2 

■ 

tl. 

DESERTED 





Karjat; 

6-0 


DESERTED 

Kbopoli; 

10 

Khalapur; 

9-0; 

Tue. 

Local 


rv; W. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct, 









Sud. ]5; 2 tl, 

. » 

. • 

Sh'iwa’dhan; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

. - 

. . 

W, 

SI (pr);tl; dg. 

Mumbra; 

1000 

Dasgaon; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

1000 

Dasgaon; 

40; 

Sat. 

. . 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Neral; 

30 

Neral; 

30; 

Thu. 

» . 


rv; t. 

SI (pi); Cs (gr); Ram Fr. 









Ct Sud. 9; tl. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Kelwali; 

3-0 

Khalapur; 

60; 

Tue. 

Shil phata; 

2-0 

W. 

2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

890 

Tala; 

40; 

« . 

. . 

3-0 

rv; n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

63 0 

A'ledha; 

4 0; 

Tue. 


21 0 

iv; W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 

89-0 

Tala; 

40; 

. , 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 


. . 

Mhasla; 

12.0 Wed. 

. . 

. « 

. . 


DESERTED 





Roha; 

4-0 

H. 

tl. 

. . 

« . 

Pen; 

40; 

• • 

Kaniarli; 

2'0 

W. 

Sl(pr). 






An tore; 

50 



Kbopoli; 

320 

Pen; 

40; 

• . 

Koleti; 

2*0 

w; W. 

tl. 

DESERTED 





Bense; 

2-4 


DESERTED 








Bombay; 

130 

Uran; 

80; 


Uran; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; dp. 

Kbopoli; 

270 

Parali; 

140; 

Sat, 


■ • 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 6 tl. 

Kbopoli; 

270 

Pa'ali; 

14 0; 

Sat. 



w. 






.. 


.. 

rv; pi. 

2S1 (2 pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 






Murud; 

2-4 


Vad. 2; 3 tl; mq; 6dg. 

Kbopoli; 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

Koleti; 

40 

n; W. 

Sl(pr);tl;gym;ch. 






Gandhe; 

2’0 



Neral; 

100 

Sugave; 

3-0; 

Sat, 

Karjat; 

13 0 

W. 

SI (pv); pyt; tl. 

Karjat; 

650 

Chanerc; 

2-4; 

Tue. 


0-4 

W. 

tl; mq. 



Pali; 

J-0; 


Pali; 

1-0 

W; W. 

S) (pr); 2tl. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

oo 

Panvel; 

10 ; 


Panvel; 

10 

rv. 

Gavdcvi Fr. Ct, Sud. 6; 2 









tl.; dg. 

DESERTED 








DE.SERTED 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village Name 

(I) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Past Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

> 

1592 

Simadevi—Pn;—^Tl’^lT^^l’ 



0-01 




DESERTED 


1593 

Singadho]—Krt;— 


190 

1-4; 

131; 29; 131 

Neral; 


1594 

Singaiiaval—Pn;—.. 

W; 

5-0 

0 -2: 

99; 24; 98 

Washi; 


1595 

Siradhon—Pnl;—%T^>or 

E; 

5 0 

1-5; 

1,359 

290 

1,109 

Palaspe; 


1596 

^iraganv—Mhd;—fsji <.■*11^ 

E; 

10 

0 -8; 

268 

56' 

257 

Mahad; 


1597 

Siraganv—Mrd;--f^7;T(t^ 

SE; 

20 

2-7: 

235, 

46 

219 


« » 

1598 

Sirasad—Mgn;— 

N; 

8 0 

0-4; 

948; 

214; 

870 

Nizampur; 

D 

1599 

^irasavai?e—Alhd;—Hji . . 

S; 

140 

13; 

480 

99 

446 

Vinhere; 

2-2 

1600 

^irase—Krt;— 

S; 

212 

0-7; 

348 

61 

184 

Karjat; 

m 

1601 

^iravali—Mhd;— 

S; 

12-0 

1-7; 

705 

159 

621 

Vinhere; 


1602 

.“^iravall—Pnl;—[til 

SE; 

100 

09; 

208 

43 

188 

Panvel; 


1603 

i^iravali—Rh;— 

SW; 

7-0 

02 ; 

228 

52 

228 

Kolad; 

60 

1604 

^iravall Tarph Boreti—Kli;— 

W; 

04 

0-4; 

386 

84 

337 













1605 

Siravali Tarph Chattisi—Kir;— 

NW; 

130 

04; 

94; 

25; 

34 

Wawoshi; 

mi 











1606 

Siravali Tarph Govele—Mgn;— 

S; 

5-0 

12 ; 

214; 

54; 

212 

Goregaon; 

mi 











1607 

SiravaUTarphNizampur^—Mgn; 

E; 

120 

11 ; 

323; 

76; 

284 

Nizampur; 

EDI 











1608 

^iravane—Svn;— 

E; 

60 

10 ; 

331; 

80; 

162 

Valwati; 

IQ 

1609 

^irki—Pn;— 

W; 

50 

1-5: 

901; 

169; 

894 

Washi; 

m 

1610 

Sist—Svn;— 


104 

0-7; 

432; 

66 ; 

334 

Borli Pan- 

0.4 









chatan. 


1611 

^itole—Pn;— 

N; 

40 

0-3; 

100 ; 

28; 

23 

Pen; 

i 

1612 

i5ivakar—Pnl;— 

E; 

24 

10 ; 

628; 

110 ; 

614 

Panvel; 

■ 

1613 

>5ivale—Krt;^— 

. 

, . 

0-5 


* 

. , 

DESERTED 


1614 

Sivanasai—Pnl;— 

E; 

80 

0-3; 

96; 

16; 

73 

Panvel; 

Eai 

1615 

^ivasande—Alg;— 

E; 

90 

0 3 




DESERTED 


1616 

Sivoset—Rh;— 



01 




DESERTED 


1617 

^ogahv—Alg;— 

N; 

60 

07; 

557; 

113; 

447 

Thai; 

m 

1618 

Somatarie—Pnl;—^TTR'^’^T 

E; 

60 

06; 

420; 

70; 

380 

Palaspe; 

3-0 

1619 

Sonagahv—Rh;^— 

NW; 

3-4 

0 -2; 

217; 

40; 

215 

1 

Roha; 

1 

















KOLABA DISTRICT 


1101 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water.1 

Institutions and other 
inforirution. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Neral; 

100 

Sugave; 

3 0; Sat. 

Kashele; 

90 

w; w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct.Sud. 15; 3tl. 

. . 


Poynad; 

4 0; Mon. 

Wadkhal; 

10 

t. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Dharamtar; 

2 0 



Karjat; 

180 

Panvel; 

5 0; .. 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; lib. 

Mumbra; 

1000 

Mahad; 

2 0; Daily 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Holi Pauniima 








Fr. Phg. Sud. 13; 2 tl. 




.. 

Salao; 

40 

w. 

3 dg. 

Mumbra; 

88 0 

Nizampur; 

3 0 Sun. 

Nizampur; 

30 

\V; w. 

2 SI (2 pr);VithobaFr.Kt. 
Sud. II; 5tl. 

Mumbra; 

113 0 

Poladpur; 

8 0 Fri. 

! 

. . 

W; rv. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

20 

Karjat; 

2 0; Thu. 

. . 

. ♦ 

r\’; w.. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

113 0 

Poladpur; 

7 0; Fri, 

. . 


W; rv 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Mumbra; 

140 

Panvel; 

100; .. 

. , 

20 

Tv; w. 

SI (pr);Cs (gr);tl. 

Karjat; 

630 

Kolad; 

6 0; Sun. 

Khatnb; 

2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

• • 



.. 

Khalapur; 

06 

1 

rv. 


Khopoli; 

9 0 

Local 

.. Fri. 

1 

i 

Local 



SI (pr); 3 tl; M; eh. 

Mumbra; 

920 

Goregaon; 

40; .. 

Goregaon; 

4-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

900 

Nizampur; 

1 

6 0; Sun. 

1 

Nizampur; 

60 

rv; W. 

SI (pr); 7 tl. 



Shriwardhan; 

4 0; Sat. 



W. 

tl. 



Poynad; 

6 0; Mon. 

Wadkhal; 

20 

t. 

SKpr); Maiuti Fr. Ct.Sud. 





Dharamtar; 

2-4 

W. 

15; 4tl. 

• « 

« . 

Borli Pan- 

0-4; .. 


1 * 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 



chatan; 

Pen; 

4 0; .. 

Hamrapur 

10 

n. 

SI (pr);M. 





Phata; 




Mumbra; 

200 

Panvel; 

4 0; .. 

Panvel; 

2-4 

W; w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

29 0 

Panvel; 

9 0; .. 

Panvel; 

80 

w. 

DESERTED 

DESERTED 




Shivasande; 

6-4 


DESERTED 

DESERTED 


Kihim; 

3 0; Tue. 

Local 


w. 

DESERTED 

2 SI (2 pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq. 





Rewas; 

no 



Karjat; 

170 

Panvel; 

5-0; .. 

Kon; 

20 

w; t. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

Karjat; 

710 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 

• • 

• • 

W; w. 

tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office ; 

Serial No.; Village Name 

Travelling 

Households ; 

Distance. 


distance. 

Agriculturists. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1620 Sonaghar—Mhd;— 

1621 Sonaghar—Msl;~7frn EfT 

1622 Sonakhar—Pn;— 


1623 Sonakhar—Rh;— 

1624 Sonakotha—Alg;— 

1625 Sonar!—Urn;— 

1626 Sonasade—Mgn;— 

1627 Sondevadi—Kir;— 

1628 Sriganv—Alg;— 

1629 ^rivardhan—Svn;— 


W; 8-0 I 0-6 

E; 12‘0 I 10 

W; 7-0 1-6 


14-0 0-7 


40; 

192 

Tudil; 

3-0 

67; 

292 

Mhasla; 

12-0 

132; 

631 

Pen; 

9-0 

35; 

149 

Chancre; 

1-0 


DESERTED 


E; 4-0 29; 1,146; 194; 622 Shewa; 

NW; 13-0 1.3; 322; 73; 310 Tala; 

N; 10-0 4-2; 319; 69; 133 Chowk; 

E; n-4 2-3; 683; 156; 658 Poynad; 


4.2; 10,299; 1,834:'4,054 P.O. 


1630 Srivardhan (Non-Municipal HQ. .. 
Area) -Svn;_%ffa[1^;T (*7Tf^- 


1632 Sudakoli—Rh;— 

1633 Sugave—Kvt;— 

1634 Sukel!—Rh;— 

1635 Supegan—-Mrd;— 


1636 Sura!—Alg;— 

1637 Sura!—Msl;— 

1638 Sura!—Mrd;— 


rf'T) 

urav Tarph Tala— 

n3T. 


1643 Surlc—Mgn;—^57 

1644 Svali-I^lr;— 



2-96; 

67; 

51 

Local 

' • 

2 -6; 

00 

178; 

825 

Revdanda; 

11*0 

0-3; 

605; 

132; 

468 

Chancre; 

1-0 

2-3; 

424; 

84; 

414 

Neral; 

7’0 

30; 

289; 

54; 

281 

Nagothana; 

5-0 

1-5; 

217; 

48; 

199 

Nandgaon; 

5-0 

0-5; 




DESERTED 

08; 

305; 

63; 

270 

Mhasla; 

0*2 

0-3; 

333; 

64; 

218 

Borli; 

0-4 

21 ; 

583; 

121 ; 

386 


* • 

06; 

230; 

45; 

230 

Mofbe; 

2-0 

10 ; 

400; 

82; 

400 

Morbe; 

2-0 

0-3; 

62; 

10 ; 

62 

Awas; 

0-2 

0-3: 

107; 

28; 

86 

Morbe; 

0*4 

0.3; 

55; 

10 ; 

54 

Wawosh 

2*0 









KOLABA DISl RICT 


1103 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 98‘0 

Dasgaon; 

3-0; 

Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

Mhasla; 

120; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

12 0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 


Pen; 

90; 


Hamrapur 

20 

t. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct Sud- 





Phata; 

Akadevi; 

1-4 


15; 2tl;M. 

Karjat; 65-0 

Chancre; 

10; 

Tuc. 

Chancre; 

10 

W; w. 

tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Bombay; 1 (■4 

Uran; 

4*0; 

. . 


1*0 

t; w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; M, 

Mumbra; 89‘0 

Talc; 

4*0; 


Tala; 

4*0 

w; rv. 

SI (pr); Village God. Fr. 








Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Karjat; 6'0 

Dahivali; 

7-0; 

Tue. 

Niwade; 

4*0 

W- 


. . 

Poynad; 

1*0; 

Mon. 

Poynad; 

1*4 

o. 

Si (pr.); 2tl; mq. 





Dharamtar; 

4*0 



.. 

Bazar; 

• • 

Sat. 

Local 

. • 

w. 

8 SI (6 pr, m, h); pyt.; 








Maruti Fr.Ct. Sud. 15; 13 
tl; M; 8 mq; 7 dg.; 2 dh; 
21 ib ; 6 dp. 

Local 

Local 


Sat. 

Local 

• » 




Rami aj; 

3-4; 

Sat. 1 

Borghar; 

5*0 

w. 

1 

SI (pr.); Maruti Fr. Ct. 





Rewas; 

31*0 


Sud. 15; 5tl; gym; ch 
lib; Sarvoday Centre, 

Karjat; 58’0 

Chanel c; 

1*0: 

Tuc. 



rv. 

SI (pr); 2tl; dg. 

Neral 7-0 

Local; 


Sat. 

Karjat; 

12*0 

rv.;W 

SI (pr); pyt; 2tl. 

Karjat; 56'0 

Nagothana; 

5*0; 

Daily 

. > 

0*2 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl; lib. 

. . 


r , 

. . 

r - 


W. 

SI (pr). 





Supegan; 

3*0 



DESERTED 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

. 4 

t; rsr. 

tl. 





Dharamtar 

22*0 



Mumbra; 

Mhasla; 

0*2; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

6*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

.. 






W; pi 

SI (pr); Datta Fr. Mrg, 








Sud, 14; 2tl; dp. 

.. 






W. 

SI (pr); Cs; (c) 2 mq; dg.; 








gym; lib; dp. 

Mumbra; 87‘0 

Kharawali; 

1*4; 

Sun. 

1 Mangaon; 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 87*0 

Kharawali; 

9*0; 

Sun- 

Morbe; 

2*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Bahiri Fr. Ct. Sud. 








14; 2tl. 


Kihim; 

1-2; 

Tue. 


• . 

W.w. 

tl. 





Rewa.s; 

9*0 



Mumbra; 85*0 

Kharawali; 

4*0; 

Sun, 

Morbe; 

0*1 

rv;w;n- 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Khopoli; 6*0 

Shirawali; 

2 *0; 

Fri. 

Donwat; 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZK'ri KER 


Serial No.; Village Name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1645 

Tadaca Kotha—Alg ;— 

E; 

8-0 

01; 




DESERTED 












1646 

Ta<^aganv—Mrd;—• • 

SE; 

26-0 

11; 

270; 

61; 

219 

Borli; 

9-0 

1647 

Tadaganv—Sgd;—n|S<li«1 

E; 

10-0 

5-5; 

547; 

136; 

543 

Pali; 

12-0 

1648 

Tadavagaje—Alg; . • 

S; 

13-0 

11: 

192; 

40; 

127 

Poynad; 

3-0 

1649 

Tajapur—Alg;— 

S; 

17-0 

0-8; 

364; 

93; 

364 

Revdanda; 

8-0 

1650 

Takai—Kir;—Q 

S; 

5-0 

0-5; 

309; 

67; 

300 

Khalapur; 

5-0 

1651 

TakavadakhAr— -Urn;—^ 1 =>1 d ■?- 



01; 

. , 

» , 


DESERTED 



^TR. 









1652 

1 akave—Krt;— 

E; 

6*2 


245; 

49; 

243 

Karjat; 

6‘0 

1653 

Talabapdakhar—Um ;—cT^- 

. * 

* * 

0-2; 

• • 


• . 

DESERTED 












1654 

Talaghar—Rh;— 

NW; 

3-0 

0-9; 

452; 

90; 

418 

Roha; 

2-0 

1655 

Talanikbar—Alg ;— 

E; 

11-4 



, , 


DESERl'ED 


1656 

Taliset—Alg;—ooSl^l^ 

E; 

13-0 

1 -2: 

169; 

34; 

53 

Poynad; 

3-4 

1657 

Taishet—Mgn;—no5T^ 

N; 

6-0 

0'6; 

650; 

136; 

344 

Local; 

• • 

1658 

Talasl—Kir;— 

W; 

12-0 

M; 

, 

, , 

, 

DESERTED 


1659 

Talavadc—Alg;— 

N; 

6*4 

1-2; 

388; 

87; 

378 

Poynad; 

5-0 

1660 

Talavac^c—Krt;— 

NE; 

9-4 

I-O; 

342; 

64: 

329 

Neral; 

3-0 

1661 

Talavade Msl;— 

S; 

13-0 

15; 

371; 

85; 

328 

Mhasla; 

7-4 

1662 

Talava<3c—Rh;—o'oS'T'S 

.. 

7-0 

0-6; 

138; 

32; 

107 

Chancre; 

2-0 

1663 

Tajavall—Krt;--n*G5^ 

S; 

4-4 

1-2; 

76; 

16; 

32 

Karjat; 

4-0 

1664 

Talavali—Klr;^— 

SW; 

5-0 

25; 

296; 

59; 

289 

Chowk; 

6-0 

1665 

Talavall'—Mrd;— 

N; 

17-3 

13; 

9; 

1 ; 

9 

Borli; 

1-0 

1666 

Talavali—Pn;—?raJ^ 

SE; 

5-0 

0-7; 

78; 

21 ; 

25 

Pen; 

5*0 

1667 

Tamhaije Tarf Tale—Mgn;— 

W; 

17-0 

1 . 0 ; 

245; 

47; 

229 

Tala; 

9.4 











1668 

Talavali Tarph A|tami—Rh;— 

N; 

5‘4 

0-7; 

258; 

56; 

220 

Chanere; 

2-0 











1669 

Talavali Tarph Divali—Rh;— 

SE; 

9’0 

0-7; 

515; 

105; 

386 

Kolad; 

2-0 


t^^To5t. 















KOLADA DISTRICT 


1 105 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

1 Motor Stand ; 

. Distance. 

Watci 

r Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

1 

(9) 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 




.. 

S.alao; 

5-0 

w. 

Maruti Fr.Ct. Sud, 15; 2tl, 

Khopoli; 

27-0 

Pa'ali; 

13-0; Sat. 

Ma h.id; 

lO-O 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 



Ambepur; 

3'0; Mon. 

Dharamtar 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 

. . 

Rani'-aj; 

1*0; Sat, 

Borj^har; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (p ); ti. 





Tajpur; 

29-0 



Khopoli; 

3-0 

Khalapur; 

5-0; Tue. 

Shil phata 

2-0 

W; rv 

SI (p ); Cs (mp-gr); V'itho- 
ba Fr. Kt. Sud |I; tl; dh. 

DESERTED 


DESERTED .. .. 

1 

DESERTED .. 


DESERTED 

Bhivpuri Rd; 

15-0 

Kadav; 

1-0; Wed. 

1 


w. 

tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Karjat; 

71-0 

Rob a; 

2’0; Daily 

Roha; 

3-0 

p: w. 

SI (pi); Maruti Fr.Ct. Sud. 








15; 4t]. 

DESERTED 




Rewas; 

17-0 

. . 

DESERTED 

« « 

. . 

Poynad; 

3‘4: Mon. 

! Poynad; 

3-0 

W; w. 

tl. 





Dha: amtat; 

8-0 



Mumbra; 

76-0 

Local; 

* • • . 

Local; 

. . 

W; rv. 

SI. (pr); Bahiri Fr. Ct. Vad. 








10; 3H; dg; dh; ch; dp. 

DESERTED 


Poynad; 

5'0; Mon. 

• • 


W. 

tl. 





Dharamtar 

6-0 

W. 

251 (2 pr); 3 tl. 

Neral; 

3-0 

Neral; 

3-0; Tue. 

, . 


iv; W 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

, , 

Mhasla; 

7-4; Wed. 

Talavade; 

20-0 

W;w. 

SI (p ); Maruti Fr.Ct. Sud. 








15;.2tl. 

Karjat; 

68-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; Tue. 

. . 

« . 

W; w. 

tl; M. 

Ka'-jat; 

4-0 

Kondivade; 

5'0; Mon. 

Karjat; 

4-0 

W. 

Vithoba Fr. Kt. Vad. ||; 








2 tl.; dh. 

Karjat; 

13-0 

Khalapur; 

10-0; Tue. 

Chowk; 

4-0 

W. 

4tl. 



Pen; 

5-0; .. 

Sapoli; 

1-0 




I 

1 



Antorc; 

3-0 

W; rv. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

94-0 

Tala; 

9-4 .. 



W; w. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

68-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; Tue. 


1-4 

rv; w; 

cl. 3tl. 

Karjat; 

54-0 

Kolad; 

2*0; Sun. 



W; T; 

SI (pr); Alaruii Fr Cf. 








Sud. 15; 4 tl; dh 


A-1061—70-A 
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MAHARASHTHA STAIE (;AZETTV.ER 



Serial No.; Village name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

i670 

Talavali Tarph GhosSle—Rh; - 

W; 

3-4 

1-3; 206; 56; 75 

Chanere; 

5-0 

1671 

Talavali Tarph Khaij<^alc— 
Alg;-o^l^ n-Ti 

N; 

4-0 

06; 201; 41; 169 

Rcvdanda; 

10-0 

1672 

Talavali Tarph Umate—Alg;— 

S; 

18-0 

1-2; 526; 115; 501 

Poynnd; 

5-0 

1673 

Talavanrlakliar—Alg ;— 

E; 

11-0 

0 -2; . 

deserted 


1674 

Tale -Mgn;'—h'S 

W; 

15-0 

32; 3.807; 731; 2,268 

Local; 


1675 

Tale -Mrd; p'S 

SE; 

28-0 

1-2; 191; 44 181 

Chancre; 

4-0 

1676 

Talegsnv—Kir;— 

N; 

12-0 

07; 279; 61; 270 

Mohopada; 

2-0 

1677 

Taltganv Tarph Goreganv— 
Mgn; ■ r.'STitif 

«; 

3'4 

31; 563; 117; 420 

Goregaon; 

5-0 

1678 

Talcganv Tarph Tale—Mgn;— 

cr'R n®. 

W; 

15-0 

114; 1,056; 235; 934; 

Talashet; 

3-0 

1679 

Talekhai-Mrd;— 

SE; 

28-0 

0 2: 583; 125; 502 

Chanere; 

4-0 

1680 

Talekhgr I’n;— 

Taliye—Mhd;-^T 

S; 

104 

0-3; 158; 32; 156 

38; 708; 146; 680 

Kasu; 

2-0 

1681 

SE; 

12-4 

Birwadi 

8-0 

1682 

Taloje Majakiir -Tnl ;— 

N; 

7*0 

0-9; 651; 105; 630 

Panvel; 

8-0 

1683 

Taloje Paiicahnand Pnl ; 


5-0 

2 0; 2,239; 426; 1,302 

Local; 


1684 

TaIosi-Mhd;-rio5l^ 

E; 

70 

1-3; 532; 121; 472 

Nate; 

2-0 

1685 

Tamanath—Krt;— 

S; 

3-0 

11; 375; 78; 249 

Karjat; 

3-0 

1686 

TamasojI - -Rh;— 

N; 

21-0 

0 9; 183; 41; 183 

Nagothana; 

5.0 

1687 

TafhbadI—Mgn; - 

W; 

16-4 

0 4; 178; 38; 153 

Tale; 

4-0 

1688 

TarhbadI—Rh;— 

S; 

4-0 

28; 521; 130; 502 

Roha; 

4-0 

1689 

Tafribas—Kit;— 

S; 

5’0 

1-1: 416; 80; 408 

Karj.at; 

5-0 

1690 

Tambathi—Kir;—b"i«l fi'l' 

S; 

10-0 

20; 304; 70; 293 

Wawoshi; 

5-0 

1691 

Tamhan^et—Rh;—. 

S; 

4.4 

18; 265; 70; 230 

Roha; 

3-0 

1692 

Tarnhanc Kaiarhbe;—Msl; — 

E; 

7-0 

M: 229; 68; 200 

Mhasla; 

4-0 

1693 

TamhaOe ^irke;—Msl;— 

.. 

13-0 

1-5; 353; 70; 383 

Goregaon; 

6-0 


A-JO61—70-B 








KOLABA DISTRICT 


1107 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

■j Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

62-0 

Chanere; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

•• 


w. 




Ram raj; 

2-4; 

Sat. 

.. 


W. 

SI (pr.); Maruti Fr. Ct. 






Dharamtar 

9-0 


Sud. 15. 

. . 

. , 

Poynad, 

5-0; 

Mon. 

. - 









Dharamtar 

O 

c^ 

W. 

SI (pf); 2 tl; dh; gym. 

DESERTED 








DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

85-0 

Local; 



Local; 

.. 

W;t. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); Gavdivi Fr. 









Ct, Vad. ]; 16 tl. 4 mq; 
dh; lib.; 4 dp.; Fort. 


. , 

Chancre; 

4-0; 

Tue. 

« . 

• . 

W. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. |5; 






Saluo; 

7-0 


3 tl; 2 dg. 

Ka-jat; 

12-0 

Khal.ipur; 

12 -0; 

Tue. 

. . 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

93’0 

GorcRaon; 

5-0; 



0-1 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Mumb'-a; 

79-0 

'Lalashet; 

3-0; 


Talas het; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (p-); Maruti Fr. Ct. 









Sud. 15; 3 tl. 

, , 


Chanere; 

4-0; 

Tue. 

Local; 

■ ■ i 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; M; mq; dh; 






Salao; 

7*0 

f 


Khopoli; 

3I‘0 

Poynad; 

ll-O; 

Mon. 

Amtem; 

0-3 

W. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 






Nigode; 

0-4 


Sud. 15; tl. 

Mumb;a; 

IIO-O 

Mahad; 

12 -0; 

Daily 

Varandh; 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

lO-O 

Panvel; 

8 -0; 

. . 

. . 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra Fr, 









Mg. Vad. 13; 2 tl.; M. 

Mumbra; 

!0-0 

Paiivel; 

6 -0: 

• • 

Local; 

• • 

w; t. 

2 SI (2m); 2cs (mp. mis). 

3 tl; mq.; 2dg; dh; lib.;2 dp. 

Mumbra; 

106-0 

Mahad; 

10 -0; 

Daily. 



w. 

SI (pr). 

Karjat; 

3-0 

Karjat; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

: 

. . 

iv;W. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra Fr. 









Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl. 

Kaijat; 

63-0 

Nagothana; 

5-0; 

Daily 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mu mb.’a; 

89-0 

Tala; 

4-0; 

. . 

1 

* • 

1-4 

w;W. 

Sl(pr. gr.);tl. 

Karjat; 

63-0 

Roha; 

4-0; 

Daily 

Roha; 

4-0 

W:w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

5-0 

Kadar; 

1 -0; 

Wed. 

Karjat; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl. 

Khopol ; 

4-0 

Shirawali; 

4-0; 

Fii. 

Tambathi- 

0*4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 






phata. 




Karjat; 

62-0 

Chanere; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

Roha; 

4-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

4-0; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

11 -0; 

Wed, 

Goregaon; 

6*0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 
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MAHAKASHTKA S l A TE (JAZETTEER 




Direction ; 

Area (Rq. ms 


Pop ; 

Post Office 



Serial No.; Village name. 

Travcllirg 


Households 


Distance, 




distance. 


Agriculturists. 




(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(43 


1694 

Tamhane Tarph Goregsl'H'—■ 

K; 

6-0 

09; 

187; 

37; 

183 

Goregaon; 

6-0 


Mgn; 









1695 

Tamhane Ta'ph Konc^avl— 

K; 

8-0 

16 

172; 

34 

145 

Poladpur; 

9-0 


Pld;-- 









16% 

TamhiiOe Tarph Vinhere— 

S; 

160 

21 

682; 

I4I 

674 

Vinhere; 

2-0 


Mhd; 









1697 

Tamasni—Pnl;— 

NK; 

12-0 

21 

136; 

26 

132 

Panvel; 

11-0 

1698 

Taraghar—Pnl;— 

W; 

7-0 

0 2 

988; 

203 

520 

Panvel; 

6-0 

1699 

Tarap Khop Pn; 

NW; 

1-2 

0 5 

297; 

58 

266 

Pen; 

2’0 

1700 

Tarcghar—Rh;— 

W; 

1-4 

1-8 

246; 

49; 243 

Roha; 

2-0 

1701 

Tavne Tarph Govele— Mgn;— 

S; 

5*0 

0-6; 237; 

48; 234 

Goregaon; 

8-0 


rf i'<Jr n‘h ^ 









1702 

Tarnc Tarph n'aje Mgn;— 

W; 

16-0 

1-9; 256; 

63; 140 

Tala; 

2-0 











1703 

Tarasel Pn;— 

S; 

13-0 

0-2; 141; 

24; 140 

Nagothana; 

5-0 

1704 

TasagShv ■Mgn; o Wh'l^ .. 



1'3 

252: 

62 

184 

Nizampur; 

5-0 

1705 

Telahge Mhd; ^'^IT 

SE; 

10-0 

2-2 

909; 

196 

600 

Dasgaon; 

3-0 

1706 

Tclava<^c—Mrd;— 

P; 

I-O 

48 

556; 

117 

275 

Miirud; 

1*0 

1707 

Tcmaghar—^^Mhd;— 

NK; 

5-0 

0 2 

83; 

16 

82 

Dii wadi; 

2-0 

1708 

Tcmaghar—Rh;— 


6-0 

2-4 

304; 

69 

302 

Chancre; 

2-0 

1709 

Tembharc—Krt;— 

. . 

16-0 

M 

203; 

41 

163 

Neral; 

15-0 

1710 

Tembharl—Kir;—jVrft 

W; 

8-0 

08 

279; 

48 

269 

Chowk; 

3-0 

1711 

Tembhode Mrd; 

N; 

14-4 

0-4 

82; 

19 

6 



1712 

Tembho<3e—Pnl;—i'vflS' . . 

NE; 

30 

0 6 

537; 

108 

514 

Panvel; 

2«0 

1713 

Tempale—Mgn;— 

S; 

8-0 

5 7 

504; 

101 

283 

Goregaon; 

3-0 

1714 

Tetaghar—Mhd; -ir^err 

N; 

3-0 

07 

240; 

56 

227 

Mahad; 

3-0 

1715 

Thakaroji Msl; - STT^'fi'l' . . 

S; 

3-4 

16 

343; 

84 

274 

Mhasla; 

6-0 

1716 

Thai—Alg;~>T^ 

N; 

3-0 

2 2 

3.768; 

744 

1,451 

r/Oca'; 


1717 

Thanc-nhavc—Kir ;— 

S; 

10-0 

03 

541; 

115 

487 

Khalapur; 

5-0 

1718 

Tharamari Mgn; VTTHrfl . . 

E; 

11-4 

0 3, 

140; 

29 

140 

Nizanipur; 

5-0 

1719 

Tighar Krt;- 

W; 

2-4 

09 

206; 

44 

163 

Karjat; 

2-0 

1720 

Tilore—Pn;— 

SE; 

11-0 

14 

226; 

42 

226 

Pen; 

10-0 

1721 

Tilore—Mgn;— 

NW; 

3-0 

06 

313; 

68 

306 

Mar.gaon; 

3-4 

1722 

Tisale;—Mrd;— 

E; 

3-0 

1-2 

107; 

22; 

107 

Murud; 

2-0 
















KOI.ABA DISTHICT 


1109 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Ba 

z.ir; Distance; 
•.'.1 Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
DhtP.nce. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
inf'orrrtation. 

(5) 



(6) 


( 7 ) 


(8) 

( 9 ) 

Mumbra; 

94-0 

Goregaon; 

6-0; 


Mangaon; 

6-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

108-0 

Poladpur; 

9-0; 

Pri. 



w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

9-0; 

Fri. 

Vinhere; 

2-0 

W. 

SI Cpr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

23-0 

Panvcl; 

ll-O; 


Panvel; 

12-0 

W;str. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

22-0 

Panvel; 

6-0; 


. • 


W. 

dh. 

• 

- - 

Pen; 

2-0; 

. . 

Phnta; 

1-0 

W; w. 

SI (pi); Cs (mp); Maruti Fr. 






Antore; 

1-0 


Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; M; dh. 

Karjat; 

64-0 

Roha; 

2-0; 

Daily 

Roha; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

96-0 

Goregaon; 

8-0; 


Mangaon; 

5-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Mumbra; 

86-0 

Tala; 

2-0; 


Tala; 

2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pi); tl; dg. 

Khopoli; 

31‘0 

.. 

.. 

* • 

Koleti; 

3-0 

O. 

tl. 






Gandhe; 

1*4 



Mumbra; 

90-0 

Niaampuf; 

5-0; 

Sun. 

Nizampur; 

5-0 

W; w; 

SI (pr);tl. 

Mumbra; 

98-0 

Mhapral; 

2-0; 

Fri. 

.. 

» . 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; mq. 

. * 

• • 

Murud; 

1-0; 

• • 

Murud; 

I-O 

pl;W. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 









15; 3tl;dh. 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Mahad; 

6-0; 

Daily 

. . 


w. 

2tl. 

Karjat; 

62-0 

Chancre; 

2-0; 

Tuc. 

Chancre; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; M. 

Neral; 

15-0 

Sugavc; 

7-0; 

Sat. 

Karole; 

8.0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; M. 

Karjat; 

6*0 

Khulapur; 

6-0; 

Tue. 

Chowk; 

3-0 

W;tv. 

pyt; 2 tl. 

. 

•. 

. . 

. . 


Borli; 

2-0 

rv. 


• 





Borli; 

1-4 



Mumbra; 

(5-0 

l^anvcl; 

2-0; 

* . 

Panvel; 

2-0 

W. 

2tl. 

Mumbra; 

89-0 

Goregaon; 

3-0; 

»• . 

Local; 

. . 

pi; w. 

SI (p;); tl; mq; lib. 

Mumbra; 

98-0 

Mahad; 

3-0; 

Daily 


• . 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 









15; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

. . 

Mhasla; 

6-0; 

Wed. 

Mhasla; 

5-4 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 



Kibim; 

3-0; 

Tue. 


, . 

. « 







Rew.as; 

13-0 

W. 

2 SI (2 pr); 10 tl; mq; 2dg; 









lib; dp. 

Khopoli; 

4-0 

Khalapur; 

6-0; 

Tue. 


. • 

\\\ 

2 SI (2 pr); 2 tl; mq; dh. 

Mumbra; 

90-0 

Nizampur; 

50; 

Sun. 

Nizampur; 

5-4 

rv. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

2-0 

Karjat; 

2-0; 

Tuc. 

Karjat; 

2-4 

w.. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• . 

. • 

Pen; 

10-0; 

. . 

Wakiul; 

5-Q 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 






Antore; 

12-0 



Mumbra; 

77-0 

Kharawali; 

2-4; 

Sun. 

Indapur; 

3-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. Ct, 









Sud. 15; 6 tl. 

• • 

• * 


* • 

• • 

Murud; 

3-4 

IV. 

tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village name 

( 1 ) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1723 

Tise- -Rh; - 

E; 

9.4 

1-5; 443 

93. 

386 

Kolad; 

2-0 

1724 

TitavC“Mgn;— 

E; 

12-0 

13; 304 

52 

304 

Nizampur; 

7-0 

1725 

TivaOu—Kit;— 

NE; 

7*4 

04; 81 

17 

81 

Ka jat; 

8*0 

1726 

Tivaie—Krt;— 

W; 

12-4 

04; 300 

63 

217 

Ka jat; 

3*0 

1727 

Tivaie—Sgd;— 

E; 

6-0 

1-3; 312 

62 

304 

Pali; 

6*0 

1728 

Ti'okai dc—Mgn;— 

NW; 

17-0 

0-8; 388 

73 

354 

Tala; 

3*0 

1729 

Tokckhav—Mrd; - -Z .. 

S; 

12*2 

included! 87 

36 

181 

. • 

. ■ 





in Saoli 





1730 

Tol Bk.—Mhd;—fTo3 

W; 

5-0 

16; 939 

247 

601 

Dasgaon; 

3*0 

1731 

Tol Kh.-Mgn;—313 • • 

S; 

19-0 

1-5; 320 

65 

319 

Goregaon; 

7*0 

1732 

Toiidali—Kir;— 

S; 

13-0 

0-5; 117 

24 

117 

Wawoshi; 

3*0 

1733 

Tondasure—Msl;—.. 

N; 

2-0 

0-9: 467 

99 

296 

Mhasla; 

2*4 

1734 

Toijdharc—Pnl;— 

NE; 

7-0 

11; 625 

121 

591 

Panvel; 

6*0 

1735 

ToradI—Msl; -'flTlft 

S; 

11*0 

IS; 443 

101 

251 

Mhasla; 

8-0 

1736 

Tudal-Alg;— 

NE; 

4*0 

05; 18 

5 

16 

Thai; 


1737 

Tudil—Mhd; - 5 ^ 5 ^ 

W-. 

8*0 

2 2; 1,641; 1,33; 1,123 

Local; 


1738 

Tukasal—Kir;—ij+'4rf 

S; 

10*1 

16; 275; 64 

245 

Wawoshi; 

8-0 

1739 

Tupaganv—Kir;— 

W; 

6‘4 

0 6 ; 547; 125; 417 

Chowk; 

1*0 

1740 

Turade—Pnl;—^ 1 ^ 

N; 

90 

06; 376; 72; 360 

Mohopada; 

2-0 

1741 

Turakliul Pn;— 


.. 

0-4; .. 



DESERTED 


1742 

Turambadl—Msl;—•• 

N; 

12*0 

16; 1,278; 259 

370 

Borli Pan- 

4*0 








chatan. 


1743 

Turbhe—Pnl;— 

S; 

9*0 

05; 196; 35 

192 

Panvel; 

9-0 

1744 

Tuibhe Bk.—Pld;—.. 

NE; 

3.0 

3 7; 1,146; 

230; 

1,086 

Poladpur; 

4*0 

1745 

Turbhe Kh.—Pld;- .. 

NE; 

3*0 

3-8; 1,590; 

340; 

1,579 

Poladpur; 

4-0 

1746 

Tutavall—Pld;— 

SE; 

8*0 

18; 254 

64 

221 

Poladpur; 

8*0 

1747 

Ucede—Pn;—3%S 

W; 

2*2 

01; 276 

54; 274 

Washi; 

.3*0 

1748 

Ucel- Rh;— 

NW; 

8*0 

18; 181 

47, 

180 

Chancre; 

7*4 

1749 

Udadavaijc—Rh;—.. 

W; 

3*4 

05; 259 

56 

254 

Roha; 

2-4 

1750 

Uddhar—Sgd;— 

N; 

6*0 

18; 1,447 

323; 

1,295 

Pali; 

5*0 

1751 

Ujaloti—Ktr;— 

S; 

11*0 

0 - 8 ; 181; 

30 

181 

Wawoshi 

6*0 
















KOLABA DISTRICT 


nil 


Railway Station ; 
Distance, 

Weekly Bazar, Distanca; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Watei 

r Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(^) 

(9) 

Karjat; 

63-0 

Kolad; 

2*0; Sun. 

Kolad; 

2*4 

W. 

SI Cpr); 4tl. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Nizampur; 

7-0; Sun, 

Nizampur; 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

8-0 

Kondivade; 

3-0; Mon. 



w. 

Bahiri Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Ksrjat; 

3-0 

Kai jat; 

3-0; Tue. 



w. 

SI (p-): 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

19-0 

Partili; 

5-0; Sat. 

. * 

* . 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Mumbra; 

91-0 

Tala; 

3-0; .. 

Tala; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (P--); tl. 




.. 

Murud; 

12-2 

W. 

Cs (mp) 



Dasgaon; 

3-0; Sat. 

.. 

.. 

p;W. 

2 SI (2 pr); 2 tf. 

Mumbra; 

99-0 

Goregaon; 

7-0; .. 

. . 

3-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

95-0 

Shirawali; 

4-0; Fri. 

Donwat; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

5*0 

Mhasla; 

2-4; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Mumbra; 

. , 

Panvcl; 

6 -0; .. 

Taloja; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

22’0 

Mhasla; 

8 -0; Wed. 

Dasgaon; 

18-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; mg; dg. 

Mumbra; 


Kihim; 

2-4; Tue, 

Rewas; 

II-O 

W. 


■ • 


Dasgaon; 

3-0; Sat, 

Dasgaon; 

3-0 

P;W. 

5 SI (2 pr, 3 M); pyt. 
Maruti Fi .Ct. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

2 mq; 6 dg; ch; 21ib; dp; 

Mumbra; 

100-0 

Parali; 

3*0; Sat. 

1 


W;rsr. 

rv. 

T. 

S) (pr); 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

11’O 

Khalapur; 

6*0; Tue. 


. * 

Si (pr); Mahashivratra Fr, 








Mg. Vad. 13, 

Karjat; 

6*0 

Panvel; 

9*0; .. 

. . 

0-2 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Karjat; 

lO’O 

Mhasla; 

14-0; Wed. 

Borli Pan- 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr);2tl. 





chatan. 




Mumbra; 

. * 

Panvel; 

9-0; .. 

. . 

0-2 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

9*0 

Poladpur; 

8*0; Fri. 

. . 

. « 

W;rv. 

2 SI (2 (pr); 2 tl. 

Bombay; 

104-0 

Poladpur; 

4*0; Fri. 

< - 

. > 

W;rv. 

2 SI (2 pr); pyt; Cs (c); 








Holi Paurnima Fr, Phg- 
Sud. 15; 4 tl. 

Mumbra; 

109-0 

Poladpur; 

8*0; Fri. 


. . 

W. 

2 tl. 


* . 

Pen; 

4*0; .. 

Wash! Naka 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; tl. 





Dharamtar; 

3*0 



Karjat; 

54’0 

Chancre; 

7*4; Tue. 

Roha; 

6-0 

W. 

4 tl. 

Karjat; 

52-0 

Roha; 

2*4 Daily 

Roha; 

2*4 

W. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

28-0 

Parali; 

13*0; Sat. 

* * 

• ■ 

W. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra Fr, 








Mg. Vad. 13; dh; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1 5; 4 tl. 

Khopoli; 

7-0 

Shirawali; 

3*0; Fri. 

. - 


O. 

Mahashivratra Fr; iVT g. 








Vad. 14; 2 t]. 




MAHARASHTRA-STAIE GAZETrEKR 
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Serial No.; Village name 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

( 3 ) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

( 4 ) 

1752 

Ukrul—Krt;— 

NE; 

5*4 

0 9 ; 

494 ; 

103 ; 

234 

Karjat; 

4-0 

1753 

Ulavc—Ptil;- 

W; 

7-0 

M; 

679 ; 

130 ; 

530 

Panvel; 

6-0 

1754 

Umararh—Pld;— 

E; 

ll-O 

12 ; 

416 ; 

95 ; 

399 

Poladpur; 

10-0 

1755 

Umaroll Divall—Mgn;— 

SE; 

7-0 

0 - 7 ; 

289 ; 

60 ; 

237 

Talashet; 

1*4 











1756 

Umaroli—Krt;— 

N; 

4-0 

0 - 5 ; 

371 ; 

61 ; 

252 

Karjat; 

4-0 

1757 

Umate—Alg; 

SE; 

18-0 

3 0 , 

345 , 

79 ; 

186 

Revdanda; 

6-4 

1758 

UrhbaravTra -Kir;— 

E; 

6-0 

07 ; 

59 , 

12 ; 

33 

Khalapur; 

7-0 

1759 

Uiiibaidc—Pii;- 

W; 

1-4 

2 0 , 

1,286 

247 ; 

1,073 

Pen; 

2-0 

1760 

Umbardi- Mgn;— 

E; 

14-0 

3 0 

448 

94 

446 

Goregaon; 

7-0 

1761 

Ilmbare—Kir;— 

S ; 

6-0 

35 

434 

96 

364 

Wawoshi; 

6-0 

1762 

Urhbaroli-Pnl;—.. 

E; 

5-2 

06 

238 

42 

210 

Panvel; 

7-0 

1763 

UiiiaroP—Mgn;— 

W ; 

3*4 

1-4 

142 

26 

101 

Talashet; 

1.4 

1764 

Undaraganv—Mrd; - 

E; 

3-0 

0-2 

137 

27 

119 

Murud; 

• • 

1765 

Underl—Mhd;— 

S ; 

9-0 

20 

760; 167; 755 

Vinhcre; 

3-0 

1766 

Uncganv—Mgn;— 

S ; 

4-0 

1-3 

778 ; 136 ; 720 

Goregaon; 

3-0 

1767 

Unherc Bk.- Kh;—.. 

.. 

2'4 

10 

197 

44 

193 

Roha; 

2-4 

1768 

Unhcre Kh.—Rh; hi 


. 

01 

86 

20 

81 

Pali; 

1-0 

1769 

U-sadi -Mrd; 

SE; 

8-0 

08 

280 

68 

191 

Murud; 

8.0 

1770 

Usalc—Sgd;— 

SE; 

5*2 

03 ; 117 ; 25 ; 117 

Puli; 

5-0 

1771 

Usar—Alg;— 

SW; 

9-2 

0 5 ; 386 ; 85 ; 384 

Nagaon; 

4-0 

1772 

Usav—Pn;— 

S ; 

11-0 

0 - 5 ; 119 ; 26 ; 119 

Nagothana; 

8-0 

1773 

IJsar—Rh;— 

W; 

3-0 

1-7 

219 

49 

186 

Koha; 

3-0 

1774 

Usar Sgd;— 

E; 

5-0 

10 

125 

22 

125 

Pali; 

4-0 

1775 

Usaraghar-- Mgn;—.. 

S ; 

5-4 

0-6 

629 

128 

606 

Goregaon; 

3-0 

1776 

Usar Bk.—Mgn;— 

W ; 

10-0 

1-3 

401 

84 

389 

Morbe; 

6-0 

1777 

Usar Kh. -Mgn ;—mi .. 

W; 

8-0 

1-2 

461 

90 

445 

Goregaon; 

3-0 

1778 

Usarli Bk.—PnI;--^?Te5T .. 

E; 

7-0 

0-5 

288 

46 

263 

Panvel; 

7-0 

1779 

Usarli Kh.—Pnl;—;3Tf^f . . 

E; 

1-4 

05 

288 

34 

270 

Panvel; 

2-0 

1780 

Usaroli—Kir;- 

S ; 

10-0 

06 

203 

37 

190 

Wawoshi; 

4-0 

1781 

Usaroli—Mrd;— 

N 

60 

2 3 

517 

115 

341 

Nandgaon; 

1-0 













KOLABA DISTRICT 


ni3 


Railway Sli’.tion ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Bhivpuri 

1-0 

Dahivali; 

4*0; Tue. 

Kai jat; 

4*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Saibaba Fr. Ct. 

Rd. 








Sud, 9; 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

22-0 

Panvel; 

6*0; 

* . 

• . 

1*4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; lib. 

Mumbra; 

111*0 

Poladpur; 

10-0; 

Fri. 


• « 

W. 

SI (pr); Mg; 2 tl; Tanaji 







i 


Malusuve and Shelar- 

mama Memorials. 

Mumbra; 

76*0 

Kharawali; 

3*0; 

Sun. 

Talashot; 

1*0 

W,w. 

2tl. 

Bhivpuri Rd; 

1*0 

Dahivali; 

4*0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• . 

. . 

Ramraj; 

1*0; 

Sat. 

Borghar; 

1-0 








Dharamtar;3 0*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Palasdhari; 

4*0 

Khalapur; 

7*0; 

Tue. 

Khopoli; 

5-0 

Pt. 

tl;M. 

Khopoli; 

21*0 

Pen; 

2*0; 

. , 

Washi Naka 

0*3 

W;t. 

SI (pr); 4tl;dp. 






Dharamtar; 

3*0 



Mumbra; 

95-0 

Goregaon; 

7-0; 

. . 

Nizampur; 

8*0 

rv;w. 

2 tl; Fort. 

Khopoli; 

9*0 

Khalapur; 

9*0; 

Tue. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

23-0 

Panvel; 

7*0; 

. . 



rv. 

SI (pr); dg. 

Mumbra; 

76*0 

Kharawali; 

3.0; 

Sun. 

Mangaon; 

3*4 

w. 

tl. 




•: 


Murud; 

3*4 

w. 

tl; dg. 

Mumbra; 

108*0 

Poladpur; 

10*0; 

Fri. 

. » 


W;rv. 

2 SI (2 pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

87*0 

Mangaon; 

.3*0; 

Thu. 

Mangaon; 

4-0 

tv;W. 

Sl(pi); Bahiri Fr.Mg. Vad, 









15; 3ll. 

Karjat; 

52*0 

Roha; 

2*4; 

Daily 

• . 

. . 

W;vv. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Pali; 

1*0; 

, , 

Pali; 

1*0 

W;w. 

tl. 

• • 





Rajapuri; 

6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Khopoli; 

21*0 

Parali; 

7*0; 

Sat. 



W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

. . 

. « 

Ambepur; 

1*4: 

Wed. 

Nagaon; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 






Rewas; 

25*0 



. . 

, , 

. , 

• , 

, , 

Kasu; 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 






Nigode; 

4*4 



Karjat; 

71*0 

Roha; 

3*0; 

Daily 

* . 

• . 

rsr. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Khopoli; 

28*0 

Parali; 

15*0; 

Sat. 


, , 1 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

91*0 

Mhasla; 

7*0: 

Wed. 

« • 

0*4. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Mumbra; 

90*0 

Mhasla; 

7*0; 

Wed. 

Mangaon; 

10*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

91*0 

Goregaon; 

3*0; 

. . 

. . 

6*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mumbra; 

23*0 

Panvel; 

7-0; 

. . 

Panvel; 

7*0 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

19*0 

Panvel; 

2*0; 

, , 

Panvel; 

1*4 

W;w. 

Cs (mp). 

Khopoli; 

6-0 

Shirawali; 

3*0; 

Fri, 

Donwat; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 

. . 

« , 

• • 

. • 

. • 


W;t. 

SI (pr).; Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 









9; 5 tl; M; mq; 2 dg; dh. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 



Serial No.; Village narne 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 


1782 

Umaro^i—Svn;— 


0-8; 




1783 

Uran—Urn;—'vJTiir 

HQ; .. 

0-8; 

8,672 

1.928; 

784 

1784 

Utckhol—Mgn;— 

N; 

1-7. 

917; 

166; 

542 

1785 

Vatjagahv—Alg; qqqfq 

NE; 2-4 

09, 

656; 

171; 

534 

1786 

Vatjagahv—Kir;— qShiq 

W; 9-0 

1-5 

583 

114: 

544 

1787 

Vadagahv—^Mgn;— q^qt^ 

SW; 6-0 

13 

: 665 

141; 

557 

1788 

Vadagahv—Pn;— qqqfq 

SW; 1-0 

0-6 

; 85 

; 23; 

33 


1789 Va^aghar Bk.—Pld;—E; 16-0 l l; 362; 80; 333 

1790 Vadaghar Kh. Mhd; SE; 9-0 0 6; 195; 40; 191 

1791 Vnd.ghar—Mgn;—.. W; 8-0 0 8; 216; 51; 207 

1792 Vadaghar—PnI;—qsqT .. W; PO 12; 692; 125; 504 


1793 Vadaghar—Svn;-q?q7: .. E; 3-4 15; 469; 112; 468 

1794 Vaclakhal—Pn;—.. W; 3’4 1-5; 1,211; 238; 977 

1795 Vadap—Krt; qq-T .. .. 5-0 0-6; 692; 130; 520 

1796 Vadapale—Mgn;—qiTra •• S; 9-0 0 8; 373; 70; 334 

1797 Vadaset—Svn;-qq#q •• SE; 6-4 0 7; 101; 191; 98 

1798 Va<^aval—Kir;—qqq^ .. S; 12-0 15;. 

1799 Vadavall—Alg;—qqqi^ .. S; 11-4 0 4; 173; 41; 123 

1800 Vac^aghar—Msl;—qirqT . 0 8; 162; 32; 154 

1801 Vadavali—Krt;—qqq?f|- .. E; 7-4 0 6; 243; 46; 138 

1802 Vadavali—Mhd;—qqq# .. S; 1-4 13; 453; 98; 430 

1803 Vadavali—Mgn;—qqq?fr .. W; 8-0 2 0; 914; 199; 462 

1804 Vadavali—Pnl;—q^q?7^ .. SR; 2-4 10; 56; 13; 46 

1805 Vadavali—Svn;—qqqcfr •• N; 13-4 18; 1,840; 395; 1,102 

1806 Vajavihir—Kir;—qffq^h: .. N; 9-0 I I; 173; 41; 167 

1807 Va^hav—Pn;—qjrq .. W; 6 0 4-4 2,706; 559; 2,676 


post Office 
Distance, 

(4) 

deserted 

Local 

Mangaon; 

Alibag; 

Chowk; 

Goregaon; 

Pen; 

Birwadi; 

Birvvadi; 

Goreganon; 

Paiivel; 


Shriwardhan; 

Wushi; 

Karjat; 

Goregaon; 

Shriwardhan; 

Poyiiad; 

Morbe; 

Karjat; 

Mahad; 

Goregaon; 

Palaspe; 

Local;’ 

Chowk; 

Washi; 


0*4 

2*4 

6-0 

1-0 

1*0 

12-0 

3-0 

1-4 

1-0 


6-0 

5-0 

4- 0 

5- 0 

6 - 0 

2-4 

5*0 

6-0 

2-0 

1-0 

1-0 


3-0 

2-0 













KOI.ABA DISTRICT 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Ba;:ar ; Distance ; 
Biizar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

i 

(5) 


(6) 



(7) 

(8) 

DESERTED 

Bombay 

7-0 

Local 


Daily' 

I.ocal . . 

W;\v. 

Mumbra; 

»o-o 

Mangaon; 

0-4; 

Thu. 

Local; 

W;w. 



Nugaon; 

7-0; 

Thu. 

Dharamtar; lO'O 

W. 

Karjat; 

13-0 

Khalapur; 

12*0; 

Tue. 

Chowk; 5‘0 

W. 

Mumbra 

69-0 

Gorcgaon 

1-0; 


2-0 

n W. 



Pen; 

I'O; 


Pen; I'O 

Antore; 3*0 

W;w. 

Mumbra; 104‘0 

Poladpui; 

14-0; 

Fri. 

Kapdf Bk.; 12‘0 

rv;w. 

Bombay; 129*0 ' 

1 

Mahud; 

9’0; 

Daily 

Birwadi; 34 

W;rv. 

Mumbra; 

89-0 

Goregaon; 

1-4; 

. , 

Mangaon; 8*0 

W;w. 

Karjat; 

19-0 

Panvel; 

1-0; 

• • 

Panvel; 2'0 

W;w. 



Shriwaidhan; 

6-0; 

Sat, 


W. 

•• 





Local; 

Dharamtar; I'4 

T;vv. 

Karjat; 

4-0 

Karjat; 

4-0; 

Tue. 

Karjat; 5'0 

W';w. 

Mumbra; 

92-0 

Goregaon; 

5'0; 


Goregaon; 5'0 

W;w, 

.. 


Shriwardhan; 

6-0; 

Sat. 

• • » » 

rv. 

DESERTED 


, • 


. . 

Devnhuve; I'O 

W. 

• • 


Ambepur; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

Dharamtar; 6'0 

w. 

» • 

* , 

Mhasla; 

9-0; 

Wed. 

• • * * 

• . 

Bliivpuri Rd.; 

I-O 

Nerul; 

4-0; 

Thu. 

Karjat; 7-4 

W;rv. 

Mumbra; 

98-0 

Dasg.son; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

. . 

w. 

Mumbra 

89-0 

Goregaon 

1-0; 


Goregaon I'O 

W. pi. 

Karjat; 

150 

Panvel; 

3-0; 

. . 

Palaspe; I • 0 

w. 

. . 

, . 

Borli Pan- 

2-0; 

• . 

Local; 

w. 



chutan. 





Karjat; 

4*0 

Dahivali; 

5-0; 

Tue. 

.. .. 

w. 


« • 

1 

Poynad; 

8-0; 

Mon. 

Washi; 10 

Akadevi; 2 4 

T. 

1 

1 


ni5 


Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 


DESERTED 

Si; Cs; tl; Mg; dg; dp. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; tl; dh. 
SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; C; 2 tl. 

SI (pr) 4tl. gym 


SI (pr); 2 tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; Mahashivratra 
Er. Mg. Vad. 13. 5tl; Mq; 
2dg. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; mq; dh. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Kalbhairao E'r. Ct. 

Sud. 15; tl. 

2 tl. 
tl. 

2 tl. 


tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr). tl. Mq. dg. 

3 tl. 

2 SI (2 pr); pyt; 2 tl; 2 mq; 
dg; 2 gym. 

tl. 

3 SI (2pr, h).; Cs (c).; 
Radhakrishna Fr. Svn. 
Vad. 8.; Ganapati Fr.Mg. 
Vad.4.; Shankar Fr.; Mg. 
Sud. 13. Vithoba Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 5.; lltl.; 4M; gm.; 
dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No,; Village name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travellirg 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

1 

Po.st Office ; i 

Distance. 

(4) 

1808 

Vaahav Bk.—Alg:—BTSR .. 

E; 

6-4 

0-9 

208 

61; 2Q2 

Nagaon; 

5-0 

1809 

Va^lhav Kh.—Alg;—. 

E; 

7-4 

0-3; 121; 24; 116 

Nagaon; . 

30 

1810 

Va<^havan—Mgn;— 

N; 

6-0 

0-2 

249 

59 

208 

Talashet; 

9-0 

1811 

Va^I—Mhd;— 

N; 

160 

2-0 

427 

89 

398 

Nate; 

14-0 

1812 

VSghar—Mgn;— 



1-3 

178 

41 

85 

Goregaon; 

2-0 

1813 

Vaghav—Msl;— 

S; 

120 

0-9 

174 

43 

162 

Goregaon; 

6-0 

1814 

Vaghavira—^Alg;— 

E; 

14;0 

0-3 

479 

92 

477 

Poynad; 

4-0 

1815 

Vagheri—Mhd;— 

N; 

21-0 

2-2 

454 

91; 442 

Birwadi; 

60 

1816 

Vgghlvali—Pnl;— 

W; 

80 

1-4 

804 

133 

; 504 

Panvel; 

6-0 

1817 

Vaghof^e—Alg;— 


100 

0-3 

152 

37;' 127 

Poynad; 

2-0 

1818 

VagholT—Alg;— 

E; 

90 

0-3 

27 

4-0 

18 

Poynad; 

6-0 

1819 

Vagholl—Mhd;— 

N; 

16-0 

50; 916 

191; 809 

Birwadi; 

6-0 

1820 

VaghoiSI—Sgd;— 

N; 

7-0 

1-7; 461;. 96; 427 

Varhad Jam- 

5-0 









bhiilpada; 


1821 

Vaghran—Alg;— 

NE; 

100 

0-9; 439 

105; 429 

Narangi; 

20 

1822 

Vahal—Pnl;— 

W; 

8-0 

3-9; 1,721; 374 

1,593 

Panvel; 

8-0 

1823 

VahQr—Mhd;—T 

W; 

30 

2-1; 1,888; 405 

1,287 

Local; 


1824 

Vaijanath—Kh;— 

E; 

80 

0-3 

253 

42 

251 

Kolad; 

40 

1825 

Vaijali—Alg;—<lm^l 

NE; 

120 

0-9. 

1,723 

373 

1,581 

Saral; 

30 

1826 

VajapQr—Pnl;— 

E; 

9-0 

3-5; 

71; 

17; 

64 

Panvel; 

8-0 

1827 

Vaje—Pnl;— 

E; 

6-4 

1-6; 

635; 131; 508 

Panvel; 

7-0 

1828 

Vajharoli—Rh;—^rST^'lToJl’ 

NE; 

130 

06 

87 

18 

87 

Nagothana; 

5-0 

1829 

Vakadi—Pnl;— 

NE; 

6-4 

1-0 

242 

56 

168 

Panvel; 

6-0 

1830 

Vakan—Pld;— 

E; 

50 

4-4 

1,267 

262 

1,176 

Poladpur; 

7-0 

1831 

Vakas—Krt;— 

N; 

120 

3-7 

526 

100 

522 

Neral; 

3-0 

1832 

Vakalaghar—Svn;—.. 

N; 

80 

1-6 

334 

63 

274 

Borli Pan- 

20 









chatan; 


1833 

Vaki Bk.—Mhd ;—.. 

N; 

12-0 

7-6; 

1,318; 

307; 

1,055 

Birw'adi; 

5-0 

1834 

Vaki Kh—Mhd;— %i . • 

E; 

17-0 

1-2; 

184; 

47: 

173 

Birwadi; 

6-0 















KOLABA DISTHICr 
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Railvuy Station ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand; 

Wat et 

1 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 



f6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Nagaon; 

5 0! Thu. 



W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 





Dharamtar; 

130 



Mumbra; 

85 0 

Nafjaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

Nngaon; 

2-4 

w. 

Ganapati Fr. Mg. Sud. 





Dharamtar; 

230 


4.; tl. 

Bombay; 

138 0 

I'alashct; 

90; .. 

Mangaon; 

60 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).;tl. 

Mumbra; 

900 

Mnhad; 

18 0; Daily 

.. 


W;w. 

SI (pr).;tl. 

Mumbra; 


Goregaon; 

2 0; .. 

Goregaon; 

2-0 

W.;w. 

tl. 

-. 


Mhasla; 

15 0; Wed. 

Go“egaon; 

60 

W. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

110 0 

Poynad; 

4 0; Mon. 

Poynad; 

40 

O. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; 3tl.; M. 





Dharamtar; 

80 



Karjat; 

240 

Mahad; 

12 0: 

.. 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 



Panvel; 

10 0; .. 

.. 

40 

w. 

tl. 

. ■ 


Ambepur; 

2 0; Mon, 

.. 


W. 

tl.; M. 





Dha-amtar; 

3-0 



Mumbra; 

1100 

Poynad; 

6'0; Mon. 

Tinvira; 

0 5 

W, 

tl.; M. 





Dharamtar; 

70 



Khopoli; 

210 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 

.. 

. • 

w. 

SI (pt).; 2tl. 



Parali; 

8 0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

24 0 

Poynad; 

5 4; Mon, 

Pedhambe; 

02 

o. 

SI (p; ).; 3tl.; dg. 





Rcwas; 

90 



Mumbra 

99 0 

Panvel; 

8 0; .. 

Gavhan- 

2 0 

w. 

2SI (2pr).; Cs (mp).; 6tl. 





phata; 



2M.;lib. 

Karjat; 

54 0 

Dasgaon; 

10; Sat, 


. , 

w. 

3Sl (3pr).; pyt.; M.; 3tl.; 








mq.; 2dg.; dh. 


.. 

Kolad; 

4 0; Sun. 

Khamb; 

10 

w. 

4tl. 

Mumbra; 

24 0 

Poynad; 

6 0; Mon. 

Local; 

♦ , 

w. 

2Sl(p';h.).:pyt.;C8. (mp); 





Rewas; 

6 0 


Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 9.; 3tl.; 



1 


1 



M.; dg.; dh.; dp. 

Mumbra; 

230 

Panvel; 

8 0; .. 

Panvel; 

9 0 

w. 

, , 

Karjat; 

42-0 

Panvel; 

7 0; .. 



W.;rv. 

SI (pi).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

IbO 

Nagothana; 

5 0; Daily 



W, 

Cs. 

Mumbra; 

1060 

Panvel; 

6 0; .. 

Panvel; 

6 4 

W.; rv. 

Cs.; tl.; dg. 

Neral; 

3 0 

Poladpur; 

7 0; Fri. 

. . 

. , 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; 5tl. 


.. 

Neral; 

3 0; Fri. 

.. 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; 4tl. 

Muntbra; 

1100 

Borli Pancha 

L- 2 0; .. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 

Si (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 



tan; 





Sud. 15.; tl. 

Mumbra; 

llO'O 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 

.. 

♦ . 

W.; rv. 

4Sl (2pr, 2m).; Devi Fr. 








Mrg. Sud. 15.; 4tl. 

Mumbra; 

890 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 

• • 

« « 

W,; rv. 

2tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No.; Village name. 

Cl) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance, 

(2) 

Area 

(Sq, ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

(4) 

1835 

VakI Tarpli Goreganv—Mgn;— 

S: 

9-0 

0-3; 

146 

37 

Ml 

Goregaon; 

I-O 











1836 

VakiTarph Nizampur—Mgn;— 

W; 

8-0 

0-8; 

129; 32; 95 

Nizampur; 

ID 


f!=r5riJTg;T. 









1837 

Vakrul—Pn;—^-(^55 

SW; 

7-0 

3-6; 

1,589; 383 

1,331 

Pen; 

6-0 

1838 

Valak—Pn;— 

NE; 

6-1 



26 

107 

Hamrapur; 

4-0 

1839 

Valake—Mrd;— 

SE; 

24-0 

27; 

311; 66 


Borli; 

8-0 

1840 

Valan Bk.—Mhd;—.. 

N; 

140 

5-6; 

1,633 

344; 1,461 

Birwadi; 

8'0 

1841 

Valap Kh.—Mhd;— 

N; 

140 

6-4; 

1,115 

239 

889 

Birwadi; 

8-0 

1842 

Valang—Mhd;~'3|'o5n’ 

W; 

7-4 

0-8; 

654 

120 

496 

Tudil; 

3-0 

1843 

Valap—Pnl;—qWi" 

N; 

5-6 

0-4; 

399 

79 

361 

Panvel; 

60 

1844 

Valasure—Mhd;— 

W; 

13-0 

2-4; 

557 

146 

513 

Nate; 

60 

1845 

VSlavadc—Alg;— 

E; 

11-3 

0-2; 

104 

30 

76 

Revdanda; 

60 

1846 

Valavali—Alg;—(' 

SE; 

140 

07, 

406 

100 

398 

Poynad; 


1847 

Valavali—Pnl;—^55'4^i' 

N; 

3-5 

10; 

46-5 

98 

461 

Panvel; 


1848 

Valavati—Mrd;— 

N; 

6-8 

2-0; 

605 

136 

488 

Nandgaon; 

1'4 

1849 

V alavali—Svn;—^ 

N; 

2-0 

1-3; 

1,576; 356 

830 

Local; 


1850 

ValT—Rh;— 

s; 

7-0 

4-9: 

1,220; 262; 1,166 

Roha; 


1851 

VSlatlkhar—Urn;— 



0-2; 




DESERTED 


1852 

Vamane—Mhd;— 

SW; 

7-0 

10; 

396; 70 

385 

Dasgaon; 


1853 

Vanade—Mrd;— 

E; 

2-4 

0-9; 

339; 73; 294 

Muvud; 

1 

1854 

Vanaste—Mgn;— 

W; 

17-4 

0-9; 

354; 69; 289 

Tala; 

2-4 

1855 

Vanavall—Alg;— 

SE; 

6-0 

0-5; 

249; 56; 213 

Nagaon; 


1856 

Vanavathe—Klr;-“-^’ir'^'S 

S; 

Il-O 

0-2; 

140 

24 

130 

Wawoshi; 


1857 

Vaiiave—Kir;—^'9% 


l-Z 

0-4; 

230 

47 

221 

Khalapur; 


1858 

Vandeli—Mrd;— 

NE; 

19-0 

1-3; 

74 

■ 

74 

Borli; 


1859 

Vandoli—Rh;— 

N; 

2-4 


248 

51 

147 

Roha; 

2-4 

I860 

Va'idre—Mrd;— 

NE; 

80 


143 

36 

142 

. . 

. t 

1861 

VandrosI—Sgd;— 

E; 

7-2 


69 

13 

69 

Varhad Jam- 

90 









bhulpada; 


1862 

Vangani—Kir;—^rrrjf: 

E; 

3-0 

0-2; 




DESERTED 
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Ri.ilway Station : 

Weekly Ba/.ar 

; Distance; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and othet 

Distance. 


Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 

880 

Goregaon; 

10; .. 


20 

W.;w. 

tl. 



Nizampur; 

3 0; Sun. 

•• 

40 

rv. 

2tl. 

, , 

, , 

Pen; 

• • » » 

Panvel; 

20 

W.; rv, 

2S1 (2pr).; 4tl.; dp. 

. . 


Pen; 

5 0; .. 

Chunnbhatti; 

; 11 

W. 

2tl. 





Kharpada; 

2 0 



* • 


. . 

. . 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 





Salao; 

40 


Sud. 15.; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

noo 

Mahad; 

12 0; D.aily 

» • 

, . 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Holi Paumima. 





1 



Plig: Vad. 15.; 6tl.; dp. 

Mumbra; 

1100 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 


• . 

W.; rv. 

2S1 (2pr).; 3tl. 

Mumbra; 

980 

DasRaon; 

3 0; Sat. 

Dasgaon; 

3-4 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 








Sud, 15.; 3tl. 

Mumbar; 

150 

Panvel; 

6 0; .. 


22 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).;3tl. 

Mumbar 

1050 

Mahad; 

8 0; Daily 

. * 

, , 

W. 

SI (p:),; 2tl.; lib. 



Ambepur; 

3 0; Wed. 

Poynad; 

04 

0. 

tl. 





Rowas; 

20 



• • 


Poynad; 

2 0; Mon. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct, 








Sud. 15.; 4tl. 

Mumbra; 

140 

Panvel; 

4 0; .. 

• * 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 




. . 

. . 

. . 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr),; 2tl.;mq.; 4dg. 



Shiiwardhan; 

6 0; Sat. 

. • 

. . 

p. w. 

2S1 (2pr).;pyt.; Maruti Fr. 








Ct. Sud. 15.; 3tl.; 2mg.; 








5dg. 

Karjat; 

62-0 

Roha; 

6 0; Daily 

Koha; 

7 0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

DESERTED 







DESERTED 

Mumbra; 

99 0 

Dasgaon; 

3 0; Sat. 

Dasgaon; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 



Murud; 

20; .. 

Murud; 

24 

W.;pl. 

Cs.; Ganapati Fr. Ct. Vad. 








3.; 2tl.; gym. 

Mumbrra; 

87 0 

Tala; 

2 4; .. 

Tala 

2-4 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr-gr).;tl. 



Ambepur; 

3 0; Wed. 

Xdgaon; 

20 

w. 

tl. 





Rewas; 

22 0 



Khopoli; 

40 

Shiiawali; 

2 0; Fri. 

Ajiwali; 

0-4 

W.; rv. 

tl. 

Khopoli; 

2-0 

Khalapur; 

2 0; Tuc. 

Khalapur; 

1-2 

W.; w. 





. . ' ' j 

. . 

. . 

W.;iv. 

3tl.; 2dg. 





Borli; 

2 4 



Karjt; 

660 

Roha; 

2-4; Daily 



w. 

Si (pr). 

• « 

. ■ 


. . 


, , 

W.; w. 


Khopoli; 

15-0 

Parali; 

10-0; Sat. 

• 4 


W.; rv. 

2tl. 


• • 


.. 

Khalapur; 

30 

0* 
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mahakashtua state GAZETIEER 


Serial No.; Village name. 

(i) 

Direction ; 
'JVavelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (.Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1863 

Vangatii—Msl 

E; 

8*0 

0-9; 

78; 

24; 

75 

1 Mhasla; 

7-0 

1864 

Vangani—Rh;— 

N; 

10 0 

2-0; 

306; 

60; 

306 

Nagothana; 

40 

1865 

VaiiganlTarph Taloje—Pnl;— 

NE; 

90 

1-9; 

61; 

13; 

57 

Ponvel; 

20 











1866 

V'angiini Tarpli Vaje—Pnl;— 

' NE; 

70 

0-9; 

188; 

34; 

141 

Panvel; 

8-0 











1867 

Vafijale—'Krt;- 

N; 

2-4 

0-7; 

429; 

89; 

365 

Karjat; 

30 

1868 

VafijalosI—Mgii;—Wl .. 

W; 

120 

1-2; 

309; 

74; 

308 

Morbe; 

8-0 

1869 

Vanivali—Kir;— 

W; 

60 

0-3; 

98; 

23; 

95 

Chowk; 

5-0 

1870 

Vanjale—Svn;— 


10-0 

I4; 

371; 

98; 

371 

Borli Pan- 

40 









chatan; 


1871 

Vapheghar—Sgd;—.. 

N: 

60 

0-9; 

363; 

76; 

355 

Pali; 

5-0 

1872 

Varacl Kir; -qTT^ 

W; 

5-0 

0-3 

83; 

13; 

80; 

Khulapur; 

5-0 

1873 

Varadoli—Pnl;—.. 

E; 

6-4 

2-9; 

418; 

90; 

327 

Panvel 

7-0 

1874 

Varal—Krt;— 

N; 

13-4 

07; 

177; 

31; 

177 

Ncral; 

1-0 

1875 

Varai Tarph Nld—Krt;—si'Tt 

W; 

30 

0-4; 

159; 

28; 

87 

Ka jat; 

3-0 











1876 

Varak -Mgn; 

NW; 

50 

1-2; 

586; 

119; 

530 

Mangaon; 

8-4 

1877 

VaraJ—Mgn;— 

W; 

150 

0-5; 

388; 

71; 

293 

Talashet; 

20 

1878 

Varal—M3l;—qTT5y 

N; 

8-0 

5-4; 

1,362; 

288: 

1,001 



1879 

Varanat—Msl;—IT mR 

W; 

100 

0-6; 




DESERTED 


1880 

Varande—Alg;— 

E; 

110 

1-4 

356; 

74; 

333 

Cheul; 

4-0 

188! 

Varan Ih -Mhd;—qt^T 

E; 

12-0 

5-3, 

,393; 

277; 

1,175 

Birwadi; 

6-0 

1882 

Varangi— Mhd;— 

N; 

210 

4-9; 

563; 

136; 

536 

Birvvadi; 

7-0 

1883 

Varang' li—Mhd;—, . 

E: 

8-4 

1-8; 

446; 

99; 

427 

Nate; 

5-0 

1884 

V arap —P n;—qT*^' 

S; 

140 

2-2; 

157; 

36; 

152 

Nagothana; 

6-0 

1885 

Varasaganv—Alg;—• - 

S; 

17-0 

0-5, 




DESERTED 


1886 

Varasagahv- Rh;—. , 

SW; 

8-0 

2'6; 

669; 

194; 

624 

Kolad; 

I-O 

1887 

Varasai—Pn;— 

NE; 

9-3 

2-3; 1,018; 

219; 

769 

Local; 


1888 

Varathi—Mhd; - qlT^f 

W; 

120 

1-5; 

714; 

148; 

597 

Dasgaon; 

5-0 

1889 

Varavad--Rh;— 

. « 

51 

0-5; 

228: 

52; 

181 

Medha; 

1-4 

1890 

Varavape—Pn;— 

SW; 

10-0 

3-6; I 

,589; 

383; 

711 

Pali; 

9-0 














kolaba distrk;t 


IIZI 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar, Distance; 
Bazar D.ay. 

Moror Stand ; 
Distance. 

Watci 

■ 

r Institutions and other 

information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumb’'a; 


Mha.sla; 

7 0; Wed. 

Mhasla; 

7-0 

O. 


Karjat; 

63 0 

Nagothana; 

4 0; Daily 


« . 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3t]. 

Mumbra; 

150 

Panvel; 

12 0; .. 

Panvel; 

90 

rv.; rsr. 


Karjat; 

160 

Paiivel; 

8 0; .. 

Panvel; 

7 0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Mahashivratra 








Fr. Mg. Vad. 13.; tl. 

Karjat; 

3-0 

Karjat; 

! 0; Tuc. 

Karjat; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

900 

Mhasla; 

6 0; Wed. 

Martgaon; 

12 0 

W.; w. 

Si (pr).; tl. 

Karjat; 

12 0 

Khalapur; 

10 0; Tue. 

Chowk; 

3 0 

W. 

1 

2tl. 

. . 

. . 

BorliPancha- 4 0; 

Borli Pan- 

2 0 

W. 

SI (pi).; tl. 



. tan; 


chatan; 

1 



Khopoli; 

200 

Parali; 

6 0; Sat, 

« . 

* * 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Karjat; 

I2'0 

Khalapur; 

5 0; Tue. I 

Chowk; 

50 

W. 

2tl. 

Karjat; 

130 

Panvel; 

7 0; .. 

« . 

20 

w.; t. 

2 SI (2pr).; 2t!.; M. 

Neral; 

10 

Neral; 

3 0; Thu. 

Karjat; 

13-4 

W. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

30 

Karjat; 

3-0; Tue. 


... 

W.; w 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

88 0 

Kha'awali; 

2 0; Sun. 

1 

Indupur; 

30 

W.; w 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

93 0 

Tala.sho,t; 

2 0; .. 

Talashet; 

20 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra; 


Local; 

. • Mon. 

Mouje; 

o 

1 

CM 

W. 

2 SI (2pr).; Gavdcvi Fr. Ct. 








Sud. 4.; tl.; mq.; dg.; ch. 

. • 


< . 

. . 

. . 

. « 

rv.; w. 

tl. 

. * 


Nagaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

. . 

. . 

W.; t. 

SI (pr).; tl. 





Dharamtar; 

150 



Mumbra; 

1120 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 

Local; 


W.;i vt; 

t. 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; 5tl.: dh.; dp. 

Mumbra; 

1080 

Mahad; 

12 0; Daily 



SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mumbra; 

1050 

Mahad; 

8-0 Daily 



W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

• . 




Koleti; 

50 

n. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 





Koleti; 

1-4 



DESERTED 







DESERTED. 

Karjat; 

680 

Kolad; • 

10; Sun, 

Kolad; 

1-4 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct. 








Sud. 15.; Cs. 4tl.; dp. 

. . 

. • 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Phata; 

2-0 

W.; tv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Mahaahiv- 








ratra Fr. Mg: Vad. 13; 

11 tl.; dh.; ch.; dp. 

Mumbra; 

110 0 

Mhapral; 

2 0; Fri. 

. . 

« . 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dg.; ch. 

Karjat 

520 

Medha; 

1-4; Sun. 

. . 

. * 

W.; w. 


Khopoli; 

22 0 

Pen; 

.. 

Wakrul; 

40 ' 

W. 

Sl(pr),;4tl. 


A-ao6«—7 j-A. 




1122 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEER 


Serial No.; Village name. 

(1) 

l^irection ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 

I iouscholds ; 
.-\griculturist.s. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1891 Varavatanc—Msl;—.. 

N; 

2-6 

ll; 

465; 

101; 

154 

Mhasla; 

4-0 

1892 Varavatanc—Rh;—^T^'jT .. 

N; 


2-0; 

614; 

75; 

462 

Nagothana; 


1893 Vare-Krt;-^t 

N: 


0-5; 

978; 

202; 

704 

Karjat; 


1894 VaredT- Pn;— 

W; 

4-4 

0-2; 

608; 

123 

327 

Pen; 


1895 Vaihad Jilmbhulapada—Sgd;— 

N; 

100 

i 

32; 

1,439; 

305; 

912 

Local; 


1896 Varne—Krt;—^ 

SVV; 


M: 

237; 

62; 

128 

Karjat; 

m 

1897 Vatil—Klv;- 

P; 


05; 

188; 

43; 

165 

Khalapur; 

40 

1898 Varosc—Kir;— 

N; 


8 8 

853; 

188; 

612 

Chowk; 

m\ 

1899 VaroscTarph Vasarang—Kir;- - 

E; 

5 4 

0-3; 

12; 


12 

, . 

, * 

?Tq7 









1900 Varase—Rti;— 

E; 

20 

lO- 

241; 

55; 

189 

Roha; 

14 

1901 Varasoli—Alg;— 

N; 


M 

2,089; 

441; 

934 

Alihag; 


1902 Vasaganv—Rln—srwm^ 

N; 


2-3; 745; 

149; 

590 

Nagothana; 


1903 Vjsariibe or Mohopadi—Kir;— 

N; 

13 5 

10; 158; 

33; 

158 

Local; 

, , 

q'ra# lft5>TlTT. 









1904 Vasap- Mhd;-W?rrq 

S; 


0-6 

200; 

42; 

176 

Vinhere; 

ran 

1905 Vasaraiig- -Kli ;- 

N; 


0 5 

175; 

30; 

139 

Khopoli; 

m 

1906 Vadeban—Svn;—Jiri^ 

• 

. * . 

03 

» • 

, « 

, • 

deserted 


1907 Vaseni-Urn;— 

SK; 


2 5 

1,62:; 

347; 

1,586 

Chirner; 

ran 

1908 Vaii- 

W; 

5-2 

3-2 

1,669; 

341; 

1,435 

Local; 


1909 Va»I- -Rh;--^Rft 

W; 

04 

09 

; 221: 

41; 

211 

Nagothana; 

i 

1910^ VasI Ilavell - Mgn ; — 

W; 


3-2 

: 597; 

136; 

199 

Tala; 

■ 










1911 Vasi MahaganV—Mgn;— eff^f 

NE; 


1-4; 338; 

79; 

328 

Talashct; 

ira 










1912 Vasivall—Kir; . 

W; 

60 

14; 419 

91; 

414 

Chowk; 


1913 Vasivali- -Pn;— 

NH; 

92 

1-4; 413; 

90; 

406 

Warsai; 

10 

1914 Vasuiide—Sgd;— 


140 

41; 424; 

85; 

379 

Varhad Jam- 
bhulpada; 

50 


A-3o6i—7 I'D. 








kOLABA blSTRlCt 


il23 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institution-, and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Mumbra; 


Mhasla; 

4-0: Wed. 

Mhasla; 

4( 

) w. 

2S1 (2 pr).; Wagheshwar 








Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 15.; tl. 
mq.; dh. 

Karjat; 

620 

I'fagothana; 

10; Daily 

. . 


w. 

SI (p.).; 2 tl.; dg. 

Bhivpuri Rd.; 

20 

Dahivali; 

3 0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

17-0 

W.; tv. 

.SI (pr).; Cs. (nip).; Ilanu- 








man Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 5 il. 

Khopoli; 

30 0 

Pen; 

8-0 .. 

Pen; 

3 0 

W.;t. 

SI (p ).;Bahiti Fr. Ct. Vad. 





Antorc; 

20 


2.; 5 tl.; M. 

Khopoli; 

160 

Parali; 

10; Sat. 

Local; 

. . 

W.;rv. 

1 SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; Rum- 




• 




navami Fr. Ct. Sud. 9. ; 
13 tl.; lib.; 3 dp. 

Kaijat; 

20 

Dahivali; 

3 0; Tue. 

Kajat; 

3 0 

W. 

Sl(p.).; 2tl. 

Kcwali; 

10 

Khalapur; 

4 0; Tue, 

Khalapur; 

50 

W. 

3 tl. 

Katjat; 

70 

Dahiwali; 

8 0; Tue. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 




.. 

Khopoli; 

0-4 

rv. 

tl. 

Karjat; 

52-0 

Roha; 

1 -4; Daily 

Local 

, , 

vv.;w. 

SI (p.).; tl. 

. . 

. . 

Nagaon; 

4 0; Thu. 

Alibag; 

20 

w. 

SI (p ).; Vithobn Fr. Kt 





Dha umtar; 

150 


Vad. II.; 5 tl. 

Karjat; 

500 

Nagothana; 

3 0; Daily 

* . 

. . 

W.; w. 

SI (pr). 

Karjat; 

12 0 

Khalapur; 

12 0; Tue. 



W.;rv, 

SI (pr).; 6 tl.; dp. 

Mumbia; 

110 0 

Poladpur; 

10 0; Fri. 

1 

1 


W. 

tl. 

Lawjee; 

10 

Khalapur; 

5 0; Tue. 

Khopoli; 

0-4 

I v.;W. 

Mavuti Fr. Ct. Vad. |4.; 2 tl. 

deserted 




• • 

• , 

. . 

DESERTED. 

0 

Bombay; 

16-4 

Uran; 

90; . 

Chirncr; 

60 


2 SI (2p ).; 2Cs.; 4tl. 

Mumbra; 

390 

Poynad; 

8 0; Mon. 

Local; 

. . 

W.;T. 

3 SI (p •, m, h,).; Ambadevi 





Akadevi; 

34 


Fr. Ct.Sud. 14.; 3tl.; 2m.; 
mq.; dg. 

Karjat; 

50 0 

Nagothana; 

3'.0: Daily 

Dhatava; 

10 

W,; w. 

SI (p;).; Cs. (mp).; tl. 

Mumbra; 

950 

Tala; 

100; .. 

Talu; 

100 

W.; w. 

Sl(p ).; Kalkai Fr. Ct. Vad. 








8.; 4tl.; mq.; dg. 

Mumbra; 

800 

Talashet; 

^ 0; . . 

Talashet; 

40 

W.; w. 

SI (p;).; Kalkai Fr, Ct, Sud. 








I5.;tl. 

Karjat; 

12-0 

Khalapur; 

10 0; Tue. 

Chowk; 

30 

rv,; w. 

SI (pi)-; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 








15.; 3 tl.; dg.; •Ur.s. Ps. 
Sud. 15. 

Khopoli; 

130 

Warsai; 

10; Thu. 

Warsai 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 





Phata; 

Aniore; 

120 



Lonavla; 

80 

Parali; 

5 0; Sat. 

Jambhul- 

3-4 I 

•V, .w.; 

4tl. 


_ 1 



pada; 





1124 


MAIIARASIITKA STATE GAZETTEER 



Serial No.; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
di.‘itance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Plouseholds ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office 
Distance. 

> 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


1915 

Vat-Klr;—^ 

N; 

10 4 

0-4; 

175; 

30; 

175 

Mohopada; 

12 0 

1916 

Vava(3ungi—Mrd;—. • 

SE; 

30 

15; 

310; 

64; 

215 

Murud; 

40 

1917 

Vavaloll—Krt;- loTli 

E; 

3 0 

0 2; 

201; 

33; 

197 

Karjat; 

40 

1918 

Vavaloll—Sgd;— 

W; 

14 

10; 

166; 

32; 

161 

Pali; 

20 

1919 

VavandhaJ- Kl;;— 

NW; 

3'0 ■< 

1-2; 

224; 

50; 

215 

Chowk; 

10 

1920 

Vavaflje- -Pul;— 

N; 

9 0 

1-6; 

946; 

168; 

918 

Panvel; 

80 

1921 

Vav.irle- Kir;— 

N; 

9 1 

27; 

556; 

123; 

474 

Khalapur; 

9 0 

1922 

Vave—Alg;—^1% 

E; 

130 

04; 

• 241; 

55; 

147 

Cheul; 

4 0 

1923 

Vavc—Krt;—«[(% 

N; 

3-4 

05; 

190; 

41; 

158 

Karjat; 

3 0 

1924 

Vave -M«n;—Tl% 

. . 

. . 

0-5; 

244; 

50; 

244 

Mangaon; 

2 0 

1925 

Vtlve-Msl;— 

S; 

110 

12; 

418; 

90; 

241 

Mhasla; 

9 0 

1926 

Vavc—Mrd;--^T% 

SE; 

60 

0 9; 

126; 

27; 

69 

Xandgaon; 

3 0 

1927 

Vave—Pn;—^^1% 

W; . 

40 

15; 

593; 

104; 

249 

Washi; 

5 0 

1928 

Vave—PId;- 

Ni 

90 

0-7; 

308; 

68; 

296 

Mahad; 

60 

1929 

Vavc Tarph Havell Sgd;— 

SE; 

30 

0-5; 

194; 

42; 

188 

Pali; 

3-0 











1930 

Vave Divali—Mgn;—f<<^l<^ 

N; 

9 0 

16; 

634; . 

129; 

576 

Talashet; 

3 0 

1931 

Vaveghar—Pnl;— 

E; 

100 

0-2; 

132; 

19; 

131 

Apta; 

40 

f932 

Vave Hivoli—Mgn; 

W; 

15 0 

1-4; 

122; 

27; 

122 

Tala; 

2-0 

1933 

Vavc ^liiiidraj —Mgn ; — 

W; 

90 

0-5; 

244; 

50; 

244 

Mangaon; 

2-0 


■ FTS^'. 









1934 

Vave Polagc- Kh;— 

NE; 

80 

1-5; 

485; 

102; 

429 

Medha; 

5 0 

1935 

Vave Siivardhan — Svn; — 

E; 

80 

12; 

319; 

68; 

299 

Shriwardhan; 

6 0 











1936 

Vave Tarph Asare—Sgd;— 

SW; 

15 4 

0-5; 

194; 

42; 

188 

Pali; 

30 


3Ti?lT. 









1937 

Vavc Tarph Pafleitan- -Svn;— 

N; 

8 0 

i-i; 

316; 

69; 

263 

Borli Panchatan; 6 0 


r-^Qn. 









1938 

Vavosi—Kir;— 

W; 

120 

0-9: 

885; 

175; 

355 

Local 

• * 

1939 

Vayal—Kir;— 

NW; 

8 0 

0-7; 

265; 

54; 

260 

Chowk; 

40 













KOLABA DISTRICT 


1125 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Karjat; 

no 

Khalapur; 

210: Tue. 



rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 





Murud; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

Karjat; 

40 

Dahivali; 

4 0; Tue. 

Karjat; 

2 0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt,; Ca.; tl. 

Khopoli; 

260 

Palrai; 

13 0; Sat. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m).; tl. 

Karjat; 

60 

Khalapur; 

5 0; Tue. 


. , . 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; tl. 

Murnbra; 

130 

Panvcl; 

8 0; .. 


50 

w. 

SI (p.).; Cs. 3t].; M.; dg. 
lib. 

Karjat; 

3 0 

Dahivali; 

4 0; Tue. 

. . 


w. 

SI (pi)-; pyt-; 2 tl.; M. 



Ramraj; 

3 0; Sat. 

Dharamtar; 

260 

w. 

SI (pr).; Ram. Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9.; 2tl.; lib. 

Bhivpuri Rd,; 

20 

Dahivali; 

3 0; Tuc. 

Karjat; 

4-4 

w.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Murnbra; 

82 0 

Mangaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

20 

w.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Muntbra; 

* • 

Pandcri; 

3-0; Thu. 

Pandcri; 

3 0 

w.; rv. 

SI (m).; mq. 

• • 




Nandgnon; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

• • • 


Poynad; 

3 0; Mon. 

Local 

Wadkhale; 

10 

W; T. 

pyt; 3 tl; mq; 2 dp. 

Bombay; 

99 0 

Poladpur; 

7 0; Fri. 


. . 

W; w. 

2 SI (2 pr); 2 tl; mq. 

Khopoli; 

21-0 

Parali; 

8 4; Sat. 



rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Murnbra; 

79 0 

Talashet; 

30; .. 

Talashet; 

30 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

100 

Panvel; 

100; .. 


0-1 

w. 

tl. 

Murnbra; 

87 0 

Tala; 

2 0; .. 

Tala; 

2 0 

rv; W. 

Kalkai Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

Murnbra; 

82 0 

Mangaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

9 0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karjat; 

500 

Medha; 

5 0; Sun. 

Medha; 

50 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 



Shriwardhan; 

6 0; Sat. 



W. 

SI (pr). 

Khopoli; 

150 

Parali; 

10 0; Sat. 


30 

rv. 

tl. 



Borli Pan- 
chatan; 

6 0; .. 

Dadhguri; 

0 4 


SI (h); tl. 

Khopoli; 

80 

Shirawali; 

4 0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ganapati Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 4; Vithoba Sr. 
Vad. 8; Devi An. Sud. 9; 
RamaCt. Sud. 9; Maruti 
Ct.Sud.I5;6tl;dh;dp; Vet. 

Karjat; 

11 0 

Khalapur; 

10 0; Tuc. 

* ‘ 

• • 


SI (pr); 2 tl. 



1126 


MAHARASirrRA STATE GAZETTEER 




Direction ; 

Area (Sn. ma.) ; 

Pop; 

Post Office ; 


Serial No.; Village Name. 

Travelling 


Households 

1 


Distance. 



distance. 


Agriculturist 

s. 





(I) 

(2) 



(3) 




(4) 


1940 

Vayaset—Alg;—‘ .. 

N; 

4 0 

0-1; 

235; 

48; 

224 

Thai; 

2 0 

1941 

^'■edisga6v—Krt;—■ • 

N; 

15 0 

26; 

445; 

83 

> 

431 

Neral; 

5-0 

1942 

\Tr—Mhd;—cflT; 

NW; 

7 3 

2 7: 

1.014; 

166; 

848 

Daagaon; 

20 

1943 

Vchegaiiv -Pnl;- 

K; 

7 0 

M; 

39; 

14; 

39 

Panvel; 

12-0 

1944 

Velas- Svn;— 

N; 

14 0 

2-}: 

821; 

183; 

739 

Vadawali; 

I-O 

1945 

Velastc—Mrd;— 

SR; 

60 

5-9: 

178; 

36: 

177 

Nandg,aon; 

4 0 

1946 

Vclat —Alg; -%3T5T 

S; 

130 

06; 

13; 

5 

* 


Poynad; 

3-4 

1947 

Velavall—Alg; 

E; 

60 

0-5; 

247; 

61 

» 

243 

Nagaon; 

2-0 

1948 

Venaganv--Krt;--^TIPTT^ 

E; 

30 

1-7; 

1,221; 

248; 

916 

Karjat; 

3-0 

1949 

Vm-I -Alg;- -^^i 

E; 

1-4 

II; 

994; 

186: 

971 

Alibag; 

20 

1950 

\’esvl—U rn;—f 

E; 

90 

1-5; 

713; 

139 

' 

587 

Mhatawali; 

no 

1951 

Vasakhar—Alg; - cf’MTWlT 


. 

0-3; 

. . 

. . 



DESERTED 


1952 

Vicarvadi -Kir; -f^T^TT^f .. 

S; 

6 0 

0-3; 


. . 


, , 

DESERTED 


1953 

Vicurhba—Pnl;— 

K; 

10 

0-5; 

411; 

66; 

370 

Panvel; 

20 

1954 

A'ldasai—Sgd;— 

N; 

30 

0'4; 

39; 

6 


38 

Pali; 

4-0 

1935 

^^ghat Mgn;- fcf^rZ 

. . 

. 

1-5; 


. . 



DESERTED 


1956 

^’■igh^val^—Mgn;— 

S; 

60 

1-7; 

370; 

75; 

311 

Talashct; 

2 0 

1957 

Vih'a i—Kir;—f^rfr 

E; 

60 

1-5; 

471; 

107 


226 

Khopoli; 

40 

1958 

Vihighar—Pnl;— 

E; 

40 

0-4; 

368; 

65 


351 

Panvel; 

3 0 

1959 

Vihule—Mgn;— 

W; 

90 

19; 

892; 

176 


891 

Morbe; 

4-0 

I960 

Vihur—Mrd;— 

N; 

30 

2-1; 

817; 

147 


469 

Murud; 

30 

1961 

Vile—Mgn;— 

N; 

15 0 

75; 

1.798; 

342; 

1,724 

Nizampur; 

10 0 

1962 

Vinjavali- Mgn; .. 

S; 

20 

0 5; 

161; 

43 


137 

Mangaon; 

2-0 

1963 

Vin Ihati.--Urn;—r^ST'TT 

E; 

110 

2-9; 

1,265; 

272; 

972 

Chirner; 

2-4 

1964 

Vin^ganv—Kl ;— 

N; 

4 0 

0-7; 

303; 

66 


299 

Chowk; 

30 

1965 

Vinhere—Mhd;— 

S; 

140 

3 2; 

1,857; 

364 


1,482 

Local; 

* 

9966 

Virajoli- Rh;—l’ 

S; 

7-4 

2 0; 

721; 

148 


667 

Nagothana; 

4-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water. 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
iniormation. 

(9) 

» « 


Kihim; 

3 0; Tue. 

Rewas; 

no 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Vangani; 

20 

Ncral; 

5-0 Thu. 



W; t. 

SI (pr). 

Mumbra; 

960 

Dasgaon; 

2-0 Sat. 



W. 

2 .Sl( 2 pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 3 tl; mq; lib. 

Matheran; 

60 

Panvel; 

120; .. 

Panvel; 

7-0 

W; W. 

tl. 



Borli Pan* 
chatan; 

4 0; .. 



W. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
I5;4tl;3dg. 

• • 



.. 

Nandgaon; 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

• • 

• • 

Ambepur; 

3-4: Mon. 

Dharamtar; 

8 0 



• • 


Nagaon; 

1 

2 0; Thu. 

Rewas; 22-0 ' 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

1 

Karjatj 

30 

Karjat; 

3 0; Tuc. 



w. 

Si (pr); pyt; Mahalaxmi 
Fr. An. Sud. 1 to 10; 4tl. 

t • 

• • 

Nagaon; 

6 0; Thu. 

Dharamtar; 

Il-O 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; ch; lib. 

Bombay; 

DESERTED 

DESERTED 

18 0 

Panvel; 

90: .. 


01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

W; t. 

SI (pr); Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
tl;M.- 

DESERTED. 

DESERTED. 

Mumbra; 

18 0 

Panvel; 

2 0; .. 

Panvel; 

10 

rv; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Khopoli; 

DESERTED 

210 

Parali; 

7 0; Sat. 

• • 

• • 

tv. 

3tl. 

DESERTED, 

Mumbra; 

78C 

Khavawali; 

3 0; Sun. 

Talasbet; 

20 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Kalbhairao Fr, Ct. 
Vad. l;4tl. 

Khopoli; 

40 

Kbalapur; 

5 0; Tue. 

. . 

1 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Mumbra; 

190 

Panvel; 

3 0; .. 

Panvel; 

3 0 

1 

Cs (gr). 

Mumbra; 

890 

Mhasla; 

8 0; Wed. 

- , 

9 0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 




.. 

Murud; 

30 

W. 

tl; mq; 4 dg. 

Mumbra; 

800 

Nizampur; 

10 0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

100 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Bahiri Fr. Ct. Vad. 
5; 5 tl; lib. 

Mumbra; 

82-0 

Mangaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Mangaon; 

20 

rv; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bombay; 

200 

Panvel; 

n-O; .. 

Chirner; 

24 

w; t. 

2 SI (2 pr); Pir Urus. Ct. 
Vud. 5;3t!; 2 m; mq; dg; 
lib. 

Karjat; 

9 0 

Khalapur; 

9 0; Tue. 

. . 


W, 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

1130 

Mahad; 

13 0; Daily 

Local 

.. 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; gym. 

Karjat; 

620 

Nagothana; 

4 0; Daily 

Tochc; 

7-4 

• 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area 

(Sq. ms.) : Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office 
Distance. 

+ 


(1) 


(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


1967 

Viraini—Pn;— 


E; 

4-0 

0-7; 

259; 

49; 

168 

Pen; 

7-0 

1968 

Virta Saral—Alg;—?riTo5 

NE; 

12-0 

0-0; 

103; 

19; 

103 

Saral; 

1-0 

1969 

■% "s 

Yel avaqle—M gn;— 


NE; 

12-0 

2-3: 

305; 

67; 

290 

Nizampur; 

lO'O 

1970 

YelavaOe—Alg; — 


. 

. • 

0-2; 

92; 

16; 

66 

Saral; 

1-0 

1971 

Y erad—Mgn; — 


E; 

11-4 

11; 

200 

45; 

174 

Nizampur; 

7-0 

1972 

Yeral— 


E; 

12-0 

1-6; 

359 

i 80; 

359 

Kolad; 

7-0 

1973 

Yesade—Mrd;— 


N; 

24-0 

0-9; 

53 

11; 

51 

BorU; 

6-4 

1974 

Zap— Sgd;—wrn 


S; 

I'O 

10: 

436 

87; 

407 

Pali; 

10 

1975 

Ziracl—Alg;—fiTTR 


N; 

8-0 

2-3; 

865 

188; 

584 

Awas; 

20 

1976- 

Zolambe—Rh;—fftoST^ 


NW; 

4‘6 

09; 

203; 40; 

203 

Medha; 

1-4 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

Motor Stand 
Distance. 

> 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Pen; 

7-0; .. 

Kiimarli; 

3-4 

W.; w. 






Ante re; 

5 0 





Kihim; 

8 0; Tue. 

Rewas; 

4 0 

w. 

tl. 

Mumbra; 

95-0 

Nizampur; 

lO'O; Sun, 

Nizampur; 

6'0 

W.;rv, 

SI (pr.); tl. 


w * * 

Kihim; 

7'0; Tue. 

. • 


• > > 


Mumbra; 

92-0 

Nizampur; 

7-0; Sun. 

Nizampur; 

5 4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr,); 2 tl. 

Karjat; 

52-0 

Kolad; 

7-0; Sun. 

* . 


W. 0. 

SI (pr.); 2 tl. 

, , 

« • 



Local; 

. . 

W. 


Khopoli; 

25-0 

Parali; 

12-0; Sat. 

• ■ 

' ■ 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

, , 

, , 

Kihim; 

2-4; Tue. 

Local; 

. . 

W.; T. 

SI (pr); Vithoba Fr. Kt. 



I 


Rewas; 

70 


Vad, 1; 6 tl; dp. 

Karjat; 

66-0 

j Medha; 

1-4; Sun. 

• • 

04 

rv.; W. 

SI (Pr); tl. 










APPENDIX 1 


KOLABA ZILLA PARISHAD 

Historical Background. 

Like the Gre^.k City States^ the villages in ancient India had always 
been autonomous. The characteristic feature of administration in 
ancient India was the prevalence of freedom and autonomy in govern¬ 
ing the village institutions. In course of time the villages lost their 
autonomy as more power came to be vested and concentrated in the 
sovereign kings. 

During the British Administration, some attempts were made to 
revive the Local Self-Government Institutions in India by giving them 
representations in such local bodies. As a result of this, subsequently, 
Municipalities, District School Boards and Taluka Local Boards came 
to be established. In the course of time Village Panchayats also came 
to he instituted, 

Vidarbha organised its Gram Panchayats and Nyaya Panchayats in 
1946 while in Marathwada region the Village Panchayats started func¬ 
tioning in every village with a population of 5,000 and above in 1941. 
After the reorganisation of the erstwhile Bombay State, the Village 
Panchayats Act was passed in 1958, for the whole State. The Act gave 
every district a Village Panchayat Mandal. Not only that but Gat- 
Nyaya Panchayats came to be organised for groups of five or more 
Village Panchayats. 

In course of time the experience indicated that the progress of rural 
development was not commensurate with the expectations of the 
Government. Various developmental activities introduced in the 
various Plan periods could not achieve commendable success owing to 
non-participation of the villagers in the implementation of such 
schemes. The Central Government decided to investigate the causes 
behind such a state of affairs and appointed a Committee called 
‘ Balwantrai Mehta Samiti ’. 

The ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Samiti ’ pointed out mainly, among other 
findings, that the Government could not succeed in appealing and in 
attracting the leadership of the masses in participating in the Com¬ 
munity Development and National Development Schemes under the 
administrative set-up then in existence. The Samiti, therefore, suggest¬ 
ed that the responsibility for such regional and local development works 
should be assigned to such local institutions at the district level with 
the Government accepting the role of guiding, supervising and planning 
from a higher level, making available the required finances and so on. 
The Samiti recommended the formation of local committees on par 
with Block Development Committees, to he named as Panchayat 
Samitis, and at the district level a district committee to be called 
“ Zilla Parishad ”, instead of the Local Board, The Gram Panchayat, 
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the Panchayat Samiti, and the Zilla Pavishad are the three responsible 
functionaries in the decentralisation of administration, which are 
entrusted with the implementation of the development schemes. The 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act was passed in 
1961. It provided for the formation of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis. Local Government functions and the execution of certain 
works and development schemes of the State Five-Year Plans arc 
entrusted to them. It provides for decentralisation of powers and 
functions and is expected to promote the development of democratic 
institutions by securing a greater measure of participation by people in 
Local Government affairs and development programme. 

Organisation of the Zilla Parishads. 

Under the new organisational set-up. provided for in the Act, every 
district will have a Zilla Parishad consisting of the President and Coun¬ 
cillors. The entire set-up comprises the Zilla Parishad with its Stand¬ 
ing and Subject Committees, Panchayat Samitis, Presiding Authorities, 
Chief Executive Officer, Block Development Officers and other officers. 
The Zilla Parishad will comprise various departments and the head of 
each department will be an officer belonging either to Class I or to 
Class II service of the State Government. 

The members of the Zilla Pari.shad wall be directly elected and their 
number will not be less than forty or more than sixty. There would 
be one directly elected Councillor for not more than 35,000 of the popu¬ 
lation. If no w'oman is elected as a Councillor, one would be co-opted. 
Among the Councillors are also included, ex-officio Chairmen of 
Panchayat Samitis. The Chairmen of five federal co-operative societies 
at the district level are included as Associate Councillors. These socie¬ 
ties, the Chairmen of which will he associated Councillors, will, as far 
as practicable, he such as to conduct business or activities in the dis¬ 
trict in relation to credit, land development, marketing, industrial co¬ 
operatives, and co-operative training and education. The term of 
office of the Councillors will generally be for five years. The President 
as well as the Vice-President of the Zilla Parishad will be elected by 
the Councillors from among them.selves. The President will receive 
an honorarium of Rs. 500 per month with rent-free residential 
accommodation. 

So far as Panchayat Samitis are concerned, every Block will have a 
Samiti and it will consist of elected and co-opted Councillors from the 
area of the Block, a Chairman of a co-operative society conducting the 
business of purchase and sale of agricultural produce as associate mem¬ 
ber, and a Chairman of a co-operative society conducting business in 
agriculture to be co-opted by the Samiti as associate member. If no 
female candidate is elected to the Samiti, one woman residing in the 
Block is to be co-opted by the Samiti. If there is no member belonging 
to scheduled castes or scheduled tribes, the Samiti is to co-opt one 
wherever Government prescribes such co-option. Sarpanchas from every 
electoral division of the Parishad are also to be included. Separate 
electoral college for the election of each Sarapanch member is to be 
formed. The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti will be elected by 
the elected members of the Samiti from among themselves. 
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Every Zilla Parishad will have a Committee, each for Finance, Works, 
Agriculture, Co-operation, Education and Health. The Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Zilla Parishad will consist of the President, the Chairman 
of Subject Committees, seven Councillors elected by the Parishad and 
not more than two persons w'itli experience and qualification co-opted 
as associate members. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer will be ex- 
officio Secretary of the Zilla Parishad and its Standing Committee. 
Each of the three Chairmen of the Subject Committees will draw an 
honorarium of Rs. 300 per month along with residential accommodation. 

There will be a Chief Executive Officer and a Deputy Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer appointed by Government. The Chief Executive Officer 
is required to be withdrawn by Government if a Zilla Parishad passes 
a resolution to that effect by a two-third majority. There will also be 
a Block Development Officer for each Panchayat Samiti appointed by 
Government. The executive authority for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the legislation vests in the Chief Executive Officer 
and the Block Development Officer, respectively. 

The magnitude of devolution of powers and responsibilities of the 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Sainitis made under the Maharashtra 
legislation is obvious when realised that almost the entire administra¬ 
tive and developmental machinery of Government within the district is 
transferred to the Zilla Parishads whose aggregate budgets are to the 
tune of about Rs. 50 crores as against Rs. S crores of the former local 
bodies. This devolution is without any reservation and such control 
as has actually been retained by Government, is the minimum neces¬ 
sary to ensure an efficient working of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis and to give guidance anil elfective direction to their activities. 
In the administrative sphere, a high water-mark has been reached in 
transferring the entire work of the village revenue officer, i.c., the 
talathi or patwari, to the Village Panchayat, On the development side, 
all district offices like the office of the District Agricultural Officer 
and the office of the District Health Officer are transferred from GoV; 
ernment to the Zilla Parishads. The Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis enjoying autonomy in their development plans and budgets are 
kept free from interference. The responsibility for execution trickles 
down the line of local bodies from the Zilla Parishad to the Village 
Panchayat in a system in which each body tackles almost all matters 
which are confined to its area. 

The executive machinery of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the Chief 
Executive Officer w'ho is an Officer of the rank of a Collector. The 
various departments of the Zilla Parishad come under his co-ordinating 
authority with the result that the district plan of development' pre¬ 
pared by the Zilla Parishad and the Panchayat Samitis come under a 
unified executive direction. The Executive Officers have mostly powers 
relating to day-to-day matters of routine needed for efficient execution 
of works and schemes, whereas substantial powers of financial sanction 
and adminirirative approval are vested in the Zilla Parishad, the 
Standing Committee, the Subject Committees, the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee and the Chairmen of Subject Committees in that 
order. The Zilla Parishad has power to revise the decision of any 
authority under it. The association of the elected representatives of 
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the people is closely maintained with the day-to-day working of the 
Panchayat Raj bodies. All control exercised by the District Village 
Panchayat Mandal or the Collector under the Bombay Village Paneba- 
yats Act, 1958, over the Village Panebayats is now vested in the Zilla 
Parishads. its various authorities, and Panchayat Samitis. The Zilla 
Parishad, therefo-re, becomes maiidy responsible for fostering the 
growth of Village Panchayais within the district. As the Village Pancha- 
yats provide the foundarion of Panchayat Raj the Zilla Pai'ishads are 
empowered to strengthen them to the best of their plan. 

The Kolaba Zilla Parishad, as in other districts of the State, was 
established on Mav 1, 1962. It consists of 62 members. Of these, 48 
are elected Councillors including six who are chairmen of the various 
Panchayat Samitis ; eight arc the members by virtue of their being 
Chairmen, of various Panchayat Samitis, five associate members appoint¬ 
ed by Government from federal co-operative societies and one co opted 
woman Councillor. 

The Zilla Parishad has been divided into six Subjects Committees 
along with the Standing Committee The Subjects Committees along- 
with the departments of the Zillla Parishad they control are as under: — 

Subjects Couimittees Department Controlled 

Standing Committee ... General Administration Department. 

Finance Committee ... Finance Depailment. 

Education Committee ... Fiducation Department. 

Co-operation Committee ... Co-operation and Industries Depart¬ 
ment, 

Agriculture Committee ... Agriculture Department. 

Works Committee ... Works Department. 

Health Committee ... Health Department. 

Geneiul Administration Department. 

For the sake of administrative convenience the department that deals 
with the subjects of non technical nature is divided into two branches, 
one under the Deputy Chief Executive Officer and the other under the 
Administrative Officer. The former brancli is concerned with establish¬ 
ment, planning, parishad audit, registry, etc., while the latter is con¬ 
cerned wit'n revenue, gram panebayats, social welfare and publicity, 
record, etc. Of these the revcTiue section is rc.sponsible for the collection 
of revenue from all. kinds of sources of income of the Zilla Parishad 
such as land revenue, local fund cess, occupation ce.ss, etc. The Pancha¬ 
yat section is to look after all the functions of former Panchayat 
Mandal, except the audit, for which the Collector of the district is 
responsible. The social welfare and publicity section looks after soda! 
welfare schemes, execution of schemes already implemented, publicity, 
functions pertaining to observation of days of national and historical 
importance, etc. The record section is to look after matters such as 
maintaining dead stock record, problems of accommodation of the 
employees of the Zilla Parishad, etc. 
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Finance Department. 

I'he officer-in-charge of the department is the Chief Accounts and 
Finance Officer. For the sake of administrative convenience the 
department has been divided into Accounts, Budget, Audit, Stores, 
Inspection and Registry branches. The clause 137 of the 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, entails 
upon the Zilla Parishad and every Panchayat Samiti to prepare their 
annual budgets. After the budgets are approved by the Zilla Parishad, 
the Finance department is responsible for the allocation of finances 
according to the budgetary grants and regulates the expenditure as 
prescribed by the rules thereunder. There is a separate Inspection 
branch which audits the accounts of every Panchayat Samiti every 
three months. The budget estimates of the Zilla Parishad for the year 
1962-63 show an income of Rs. 1,04,17,250 and an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,17,94,030 leaving a deficit of Rs. 13,76,780. It is, however, stipu¬ 
lated under clause 184 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, that for a period of five years, subsequent to the inception of 
the Zilla Parishad, the budgetary deficits, if any, will be made good 
by the State Government through granus-in-aid. 

Public Health Department. 

The Department is under the control of the Health Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad and the Health Officer of the Zilla Parishad works as its 
ex-officio Secretary. 

The District Health Officer with headquarters at Pen is the adminis¬ 
trative head of the Public Health department. He is assisted by 
two Epidemic Medical Officers and the necessary staff. The depart¬ 
ment has under its jurisdiction 17 dispensaries, eight primary health 
centres and 28 subsidised medical practitioners' centres. There are in 
addition six sanitary squads whose duty is to educate the people in the 
methods of hygiene and adopt anti-epidemic mea.sures in times of epi¬ 
demics. The Health department is concerned with checking of vital 
statistics, family-planning (on agency basis), public health, prevention 
of epidemics, eradication of leprosy, etc. These tasks are carried out 
by the primary health centtes which cover an area with an average 
population of 60,000. Of these eight primary health centres, the centres 
at Karjat, Khopoli and Nagothana have received medical ciquipment 
including a jeep from the UNICEF. Every centre maintains for the 
execution of its work, necessary staff and also provides facilities for 
imparting in.structions to the public at large to carry out the work 
undertaken by the department. 

Child and Mother Welfare Centres are maintained at Pali, by 
Sudhagad Panchayat Samiti; and at Mangaon and Goregaon, by 
Mangaon Panchayat Samiti. Family Planning Centres are situated at 
Khopoli, Karjat, Nagothana and Nere. Leprosy treatment units are 
established at Alibag, Shrivardhan (Jasawali), Mahad and Roha 
(Nagothana). Vaccination centres have also been established-in all the 
talukas. 

In addition there are Assistant Health Observers at Karjat, Khalapur, 
pen, Uran and Poladpur. Besides these activities the department also 
does considerable work at the time of occurrence of epidemics and 
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diseases. The local public health officers are authorised to carry out 
the necessary preventive remedies in such cases. The department has 
also started a centre for the eradication of malaria. To root out 
leprosy, an additional leprosy subsidiary centre has been opened at Pen, 
jurisdiction of which extends over Pen and Khalapur talukas. 

Primary health centres have been established at Karjat, Nerc, Nago- 
thana, Khopoli, Nizampur, Jasawali and Borlai Mandla, dispensaries at 
Karjat, Apte, Vodhi, Revdanda, Pedhambe, Nagothana, Khalapur, Pali, 
Shirvali, Borlai Panchtan, Kudgaon, Borlai Mandla, Khamgaon and 
Medadi and subsidised medical practitioners’ centres at Kashele, Nand- 
gaon, Kalamb, Vaijanath, Gav^an, Sai, Nerc, Vadhav, Kalve, Ramraj, 
Pezari, Kurdus, Jamgaon, Kok-ban, Ghosale, Vavoshi, Ambivali, 
Mohopada, Jambiwali, Varandh, Valan and Bagmandle. 

Education Department. 

The Education Department of the Zilla Parishad has to look after 
matters concerning education in the district. It is controlled 
by the Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad with the Education 
Officer as its Secretary. He is also the administrative head of 
the department. The schools arc inspected and supervised by 
the Deputy Education Officer and the Assistant Deputy Education 
Officer. There are 1,408 primary schools in the district giving educa¬ 
tion to about 1,40,000 students including 13,000 belonging to backward 
classes. There are 576 Basic Schools of which 55 schools with 1,397 
students impart training in siitakatai, 102 with 19, 470 students in spinn¬ 
ing and weaving, 11 with 1,468 students in gardening and agriculture, 
13 with 764 pupils in paper work, 44 with 4,789 students in carpentry 
and 35 i with 18,472 students in miscellaneous basic crafts. 

Of the primary schools, 685 are housed in premises owned by the 
Zilla Parishad, 190 in premises taken on rental basis and 486 in 
premises, free use of which has been allowed by the villagers. Between 
1946 and 1961, 307 new buildings with 771 rooms have been constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 22,77,330 of which Rs. 5,81,149 have been contributed by 
the villagers either through Shramadan or through cash donations. 
The Government grant amounted to Rs, 16,96,181. Of the total 
number of schools, 587 have the facility of play grounds. 

Hostels for backward class students have been opened at Nagothana, 
Khalapur, Nate, Mahad, Murud, Khopoli, Kalamb and Neral where 
there are in all 117 students. The yearly expenditure upon these 
hostels comes to about Rs. 30,000. The annual expenditure on educa¬ 
tion comes to about Rs, 45,00,000. 

The executive supervision and inspection of middle schools in the 
district is the responsibility of the Education Officer of the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad. There are in all 51 middle schools (45 Marathi medium, 5 Urdu 
medium and 1 Gujarati medium). The Government Commercial High 
School has been attached to Industrial High School, Alibag ; Govern¬ 
ment technical training centre to Paranjape High School, Mahad and 
Arts sections to Private High School, Pen and V. K, High School, 
Panvel. Of the 51 middle schools, 30 are up to S.S.C. standard. The 
A. 1. Agricultural School at Murud is the only agricultural vocational 
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school in the district. All the schools are housed in their own premises 
except Sir S. A, High School at Murud which is housed in the premises 
formerly owned by the Janjira State and now transferred to the State 
Government. The Government charges only a nominal rent for the 
premises. 

These institutions used to receive grants-in-aid from the Department 
of Education. Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad the work has 
been transferred to the Parishad. 

For visual education, there is 'one cine projector in the district. 
There are. 19 A.C.C. corps in 19 middle schools in the district. National 
Discipline Scheme has been introduced in seven middle schools for 
which nine instructors have been appointed. There are three boy-scout 
corps in three middle schools in the district. There is one S.T.C. train¬ 
ing class and two Government and one non-Government Training 
Colleges in the district. The village education schemes have also been 
introduced In the district. On June 30, 1962 there were 2,240 village 
education classes, the. benefit of which was being taken by 11,135 males 
and 9,890 females. Up to 1962, 3,408 males and 1,534 females have 
been benefited by the scheme. The executive control of the village 
libraries vests in the Deputy Education Officer. There are 64 such 
libraries in the district which are inspected by the Deputy and the 
Assistant Deputy Education Officers, These 64 libraries are distributed 
taluka/Mahal-wise as under: — 

Alibag 15 ; Pen 6 ; Panvel 4 ; Uran 6 ; Karjat 1 ; Khalapur 4 ; 

Sudhagad 1 ; Roha 2 ; Murud 2 ; Shrivardhan 3 ; Mhasla 1 ; 

Mangaon 10 and Mahad 9. 

Agriculturu Depar'iMent. 

The District Agrictdtural Officer is the head of the department in the 
district and has to act as the Secretary to the Agriculture Committee 
of the Zilla Parishad which controls the work of the department in the 
district. The animal husljandry activities in th6 district are also under 
the control of the Agriculture department but the actual control vests 
in the District Animal Husbandry Officer, 

The department has undertaken several schemes to augment the 
production of rice, betelnut, coconut, mangoes, cashewnut, jack-fruit, 
etc., which are the main crops of the region. With this in view the 
Agriculture department has opened an agricultural school at Roha. 
The study course is of two years and every year 30 students are admitt- 
ted to the course. Every student is paid a stipend of Rs. 20 per month. 

Every year crop competitions are conducted at village level, taluka 
level, district level and State level by the Agriculture department so as 
to encourage agriculturists to grow more. In the year 1961-62, 3,020 
agriculturists from 302 villages took part in the competition at village 
level, 250 agriculturists from 10 talukas at taluka level and 24 agricul¬ 
turists at district level. There was no entrant from the district at State 
level competition, 

A-2061—7 2-A 
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The work of protecting the crops from pests and diseases is also under¬ 
taken by the departmenr. The measures taken by the department 
brought the damage to the minimum from Tudtiidya in 1960-61. 
Agriculturists in Karjat taluka were supplied in the same year with 
pumps on rcnt by the department for spraying eopper fungicide to 
control bacterial blight. 

Paddy cultivation scheme has been introduced in Panvcl, KhalapUr, 
.Uran and Karjat talukas of the district since 1957-58. According to the 
scheme an agriculturist is provided with super-phosphate and stdphate 
manures and Rs. 70 each towards the expenditure for cultivation. The 
experiments in Japanese pad<ly cnltivati{)n carried out at Panvcl proved 
to be successful and now these are extended to Roha and Alibag talukas. 
The department also supplicfl improved seeds which resulted in the 
increase in production by 10 per cent to 12 'per cent. 'Plie department 
proposes to have warehouses for each taluka. (Jp to 1962 such storing 
facilities have been provided for at Karjat, Khalapiir and Murud. It 
also undertakes the programme for animal husbandry, and breeding. 
There are 12 taluka hospitals (one each for every taluka), three dispen¬ 
saries and 24 veterinary centres in the district. These hospitals and 
dispensaries are looked after by eight veterinary officers and 31 stock- 
men. The department has opened a poultry demonstration centre at 
Karjat. The agriculturists arc supplied with chickens up to the age of 
six months at reasonable prices and they arc instructed in the proper 
ways of poultry-farming. Hens of improved breed and unhatched eggs 
will be provided from these centres henceforth. The department pro¬ 
poses to open a district poultry-breeding centre at Kon in Panvel taluka. 
It is also proposed to attach a poultry unit to every taluka dispensary. 

Pen has been selected as a site to cstabli.sh an artificial insemination 
centre from where the semen of breeding bulls will be supplied to all 
the talukas. It is proposed to open artificial insemination sub-centres 
at Pali and Alibag. It is also proposed to give the agriculturists grant- 
in-aid towards purchase or maintenance of dangi bulls. 

Works Department, 

All the construction activities in the district are the responsibility of 
the Parishad Engineer in charge of the Buildings and Communications 
Department of the district. For the administrative convenience the 
district has been divided into four zones each under the control of a 
Deputy Engineer. The Zilla Parishad has a road mileage of 891 under 
jrs charge (702 miles transferred by District Local Board and 189 miles 
transferred by Buildings and Communications Department of the State). 

The department has undertaken immediate repairs of aqueducts on 
Tala-Indapur road, Goregaon-Mhasla road and Shrivardhan-Dighi road. 
Major works numbering 27 have been undertaken by the department. 
Due to heavy downpour Roha-Murud road, Roha-Nagothana road, 
Mangaon-Nizainpur road and Salon-Talehar road were rendered 
unserviceable. They were repaired immediately before traffic disloca¬ 
tion could take place. 

A-2o6i—72-B 
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The following works which were included in the Second Five-Year 
Plan have been completed: — 

(1) Part from Kashala to Kalamb of Kashala-Kalamb-Murbad 

Road. 

(2) Part from Kashala to Pathraj of Kashala-Khandas Road. 

(3) Part from Roha to Usar of Roha-Miirud Road. 

(4) Part from Gophan to Chanera of Roha-Miirud Road. 

(5) Ambet-Purar Road. 

(6) Veterinary dispensary at Pali. 

(7) Veterinary di.spcnsary at Chaneri. 

The following arc under way: — 

(8) Goregaon-Phalani Road. 

(9) Part from Siddheshwar to Nandgaon of Pali-Bhira Road. 

(10) Part from Pathraj to Khandas of Kashala-Khandas Road. 

(11) Pan of Shahapur-Khutal-Miirbad-Karjat-Chauk Road. 

(12) Neral-Kalamb Road. 

(13) Purar-Medhegaon Road. 

(14) Lonera-Goregaon Road. 

(15) Khamgaon-Mbasla Road. 

(16) Part from Chaware to Nidi of Alibag-Roha Road. 

(17) Part from Sudkoli to Chaware of Alibag-Roha Road. 

(.18) Part from Balka^e to Borghar of Alibag-Roha Road. 

(19) Part from Kharpada to Kavade of Kharpada-Savoroli Road. 

The following works which were included in the Second Five-Year 
Plan are yet to be undertaken;^— 

(20) Bridge on Ambet-Purar Road. 

(21) Aqueducts on Ambet-Purar Road. 

(22) Veterinary dispensary at Tala. 

(23) Phalani Khamgaon Road. 

(24) Mhasla-Shrivardhan Road. 

(25) Part from Nandgaon to Bhira of Pali-Bhira Road. 

(26) C. D. Works on Vadawali-Dahiwali-Morabe-Goregaon Road, 

(27) Part from Panvel to Neral of Panvel-Matheran Road. 

(28) Pezari-Shahapur-Dherang Road. 

(29) Bridge on the Kundalika over Pali-Bhira Road. 

(30) Bridge over the Kal on Nizampur-Patnus Road. 
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The Third Five-Year Plan envisages the following constructional 
activities: — 

(1) Improvements on Aliliag-Revdanda Road. 

(2) Construction of parr Irom Chanera to Nanclgaon of Roha- 

Murud Road. 

(.3) Improvements on Mhasla-Mendadi-Wadhawali Road; 

(4) Construction of Jasawali-Ranawali-Jareshwar Baginandle Road, 

(5) Construction of Mahad-l)aj)oli Road via Latwan. 

(6) Improvements on Mahad-Mhaprai Road. 

(7) Construction of Nagofhana-Poynad Road. 

(8) Improvements on Shrivardhan Wadhvvali-Dighi Road. 

(9) Construction of Mhasla Morahe Mangaon Road, 

(10) Construction of Poladpur-Nagaon Road via Katetali. 

(11) Improvements on Dand-Turade Road. 

(12) Improvements on Apta-Kharpada Road, 

(13) Construction of part from Vaitgani to Karjat of Kalyan- 

Ambariiath-Karjat Road. 

(14) Improvement of Uran-Paiivel Road. 

(15) Improvement of Chauk Karjat Road. 

(16) Improvement of Mahad-RaygacI Road. 

(17) Improvement of Mahad-Vinhere Road. 

(18) Improvement of Mahad-Turade Road. 

(19) Construction of Relapur-Tabaja-Chinghare Road. 

(20) Construction of Bliimashankar-Nandgaon-Kalamb-Karjat Road. 

(21) Construction of Vakan Umret Road. 

(22) Construction of part from Patnus to Bhira of Pali-Bhira Road. 

(23) Construction of Kapda-Devle Road. 

(24) Construction of Wahan-Devghar Road. 

(25) Improvement of Tala-Indapur Road. 

Co-OPF.RA J ION AND T.NDIJS I RIE.S DePARTMKN I . 

The Co-operation and Industries Department of the Zilla Parishad is 
headed by the Co-operation and Industrie.s Otbeer of the Zilla Parishad. 
He also works as the Secretary of the Co-ojieration Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad which controls the department. 

Kolaba district suffers from various handicaps such as an acute short¬ 
age of water-supply for about si^' months of the year, shortage of power, 
predominance of forests and general industrial and agricultural back¬ 
wardness. The heavy odds can only he overcome by co-operative 
endeavour. 
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Need for co-operative endeavour to overcome the heavy odds was felt 
and by April 1962, 790 co-operative societies were formed in the 
district. I’hese co-operative societies cover 1,742 villages out of 1,776 
villages in the district, 

The District Central Co-operative Bank which functions as the 
bank to the Zilla Parishad started functioning from October 1, 1961, has 

10 branches. It is proposed to open branches at Mahad, Poladpur, 
Sudhagad (Pali) and Mhasla. 

The number of agricultural credit co-operative societies stood at 524 
(1961) with a membership of 53,992. total capital at Rs. 25,48,000 
and reserve funds at Rs. 6,42,000. These banks disbursed Rs. 42,16,000 
by way of loans as against Rs. 32,72,000 ^ven to them. These banks 
had a working capital of Rs, 66,52,000. The amount of loans out¬ 
standing stood at Rs. 9,06,000. 

There were 12 sales and purchase societies in the district with a 
membership of 2,785 on their register. Their share capital was only 
Rs, 1,04,000 making their working very difficult. 

Twenty-one societies were formed by the employees including those 
of the urban hanks in the district. Of the 10 co-operative farming 
societies in the district four arc collective farming societies. All the 
three water-supply societies in the district had closed their functioning 
and were on way to liquidation. Three co-operative societies were 
instituted for the lands donated in bhoodan with all the members 
belonging to scheduled tribes. These societies are known as Gram 
Swarajya Samsthas. The.se samsthas have received Rs. 2,000 each from 
the Government as grant-in-aid. The milk-supply co-operative societies 
in the district numbered 16 of which one was a representative society. 
These societies nerc spread in Karjat and Khalapur talukas only and 
were established with a view to supplying milk to Worli Dairy Farm at 
Bombay. These societies have received a loan of Rs. 1,35,000 towards 
the purchase of buffaloes. 

There were 14 co-operative housing societies in the district of which 

11 were formed by people belonging to backward classes, one by indus¬ 
trial labourers and two by middle class population. Of the two 
societies formed by middle class population, one at Panvel is progress¬ 
ing well and is constructing houses from its funds. The second 
one at Karjat has procured land recently but nO construction work 
has commenced. The co-operative housing society of industrial 
w'orkers is recently registered. Of the remaining 11 societies of back¬ 
ward class people, fivx have received financial and other assistance from 
the Government and they have finished their projected construction. 

There were 118 industrial co-operative societies in the district includ¬ 
ing 44 forest labourers' societies. 

Of 27 warehouses proposed in the district, 19 have already been 
constructed while the construction is under way in case of the remaining 
eight. 
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Social Welfare Department. 

The social welfare activities in the district are looked after by the 
Social Welfare Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is responsible to the 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad as social welfare 
forms a branch of the General Administration department. He has to 
carry out these activities under the over-all guidance from the depart¬ 
ment at the State sector. 

Of the total backward class population of 10,58,892 according to the 
1961 cen.sus, 56,296 were (harijuris) scheduled castes and 92,584 were 
[adivasis) scheduled tribes. A vast proportion of the latter could be 
found in Karjat, Khalapur, Roha and Sudhagad talukas of the district. 
They were also spread in Alibag and Mahad talukas. There were only 
144 persons belonging to Viniukta jalis (criminal tribes). For the 
economic and social uplift of these castes many development schemes 
have been drawn. Such schemes and the work done under them in 
the district is described below: — 

The scheme envisages to give free education and to provide for 
scholarships to these backward classes with a view to bringing them 
to the level of other advanced communities. During the Second and 
the Third Plan periods 645 students belonging to the backward classes 
are to be' benefited by the scheme. The classification as backward 
clasess based on castes and communities was changed on the basis of 
economic conditions in 1959-60. From 1959-60, all the students, the 
income of whose parents was less than Rs. 900 a year, got free educa¬ 
tion. During the same year 360 students from the district received 
benefits to tne extent of Rs. 1,361.25. In 1960-61 the limit was raised 
to Rs. 1,200 a year and 4,870 .students in the district took advantage 
to the extent of Rs. 3,06,996.60, In case of students belonging to 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and vimukta jaiis concession in 
fees is granted to all such students who have failed only once in their 
examination and income of whose pai'ents is below Rs. 2,400 per year. 

The population belonging to scheduled tribes especially and sche¬ 
duled castes and vimukla jalis generally stays at a far-off distance 
from educational centres and if the students belonging to these 
communities want to educate themselves they have to stay in hostels 
which, generally, they cannot affoid due to their poor economic 
conditions. To overcome these difficulties the backward class 
wing of the Social Welfare Department gives grant-in-aid of Rs. 200 
per year towards the lodging and boarding of each student to the 
approved hostels. Besides this, each student is paid 50 per cent of 
the expenditure that he has to incur towards house rent and other 
expenses. The hostels for scheduled tribes are being conducted at 
Neral and Khandas in Kariat taluka and at Pen, for scheduled castes 
at Pali and Mangaon by giving grant-in-aid to the local institutions. 
The advantage of these institiirions is taken of by 81 male students 
belonging to scheduled tribes, 70 belonging to scheduled castes and 19 
other male students and 33 female students. A separate building to 
bouse the hostel has been constructed at Neral towards the cost of 
which the Social Welfare Department has contributed Rs. 17,200 as 
grant-in-aid. A grant-in-aid of equal amount has been sanctioned to 
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the hostel at Khandas also. Similar grants of varying amounts have 
been sanctioned to Shri Sant Vinoba Bhave Chhatralaya, Pali, Adi- 
vasi Chhatralaya, Pen and Dr. Ambedkar Chhatralaya, Mangaon, 
the construction of the buildings of which is in progress. 

The scheme also envisages the supply of hens and milch cattle to 
scheduled tribes and vimukta jatis. Accordingly 77 scheduled tribe 
persons were paid Rs. 600 during 1960-61 and Rs. 1,100 during 196162 
towards purchase and rearing of hens and milch cattle so as to 
provide them with supplementary occupation. Agricultural bulls 
arc also supplied free of cost to the agriculturists belonging to 
scheduled tribes and vimukta jatis. During 1960-61, 8 persons from 
Khalapur, Roha and Sudhagad taliikas belonging to scheduled tribes 
were given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 1,500 towards the supply of farm 
bulls. For the same purpose, 25 scheduled tribe families were given 
Rs. 6,000. According to another scheme, in 1961-62 the agriculturists 
belonging to schedtiled tribes were given Rs. 988.79 as grant-in-aid 
towards the purchase of improved seeds which is generally equal to 
50 per cent ol the total expenditure incurred for the purpose. 
In 1961-62, two agriculturists in the hackw'ard areas benefited under 
the scheme under wltich an agriculturist cultivating one acre .af 
Varkas land and 4 acres of rice land i.s paid Rs. 2,000 and Rs, 1,000 
towards the purchase of oil-engines in the economically backward 
areas. Under another scheme they are supplied with agricultural 
implements and 49 persons have benefited to the extent of 
Rs. 1,500 in- 1961-62. The department also gives an aid of Rs. 300 
comprising Rs. 150 as loan and Rs. 150 as grant-in-aid towards the 
purchase of cow.s and buffaloes to the needy persons belonging to 
scheduled tribes and vvuukla jatis. In 1960-61, the department 
spent Rs, 1,500 on this item. The department also gives financial 
assistance towards the purchase of bullock-carts, In 1961-62, 11 

persons received an assistance of Rs. 3,500 for the purpose. The 
scheduled caste persons arc given each Rs. 300 of which Rs. 150 forms 
grant-in-aid and Rs, 150 loans to be repaid after 15 months in 50 
instalments. In 1959-60, 4 jjcrsons, in 196061, 5 persons and in 

1961-62, 7 persons received Rs, 1,200, Rs. 1,400 and Rs. 750, respec¬ 
tively. as assistance. This facility can he availed of by persons 
belonging to .scheduled tribes also. But in their case they have to 
repay the loan after 18 months. In 1960-61, 5 persons got an assist¬ 
ance of Rs. 1,100 and in 1961-62, 12 persons, of Rs. 1,100. 

The families belonging to scheduled castes and tribes also get 
assistance and loans not only in agricultural pursuit but for cottage 
industries also. The financial assistance by way of loan up to 75 per 
cent, and assistance of 25 per cent is given to tailors, pan shopkeepers, 
pipers, umbrella-repairers, brick-makevs, hawkers and transport 
workers. The loan is to be repaid after 18 months in 50 instalments. 
The advantage of this sclicine was taken of by 11 persons belonging 
to schedided castes who 3verc paid in aggregate Rs. 2,000 in 1960-61. 
In 1961-62, 10 per.sons belonging to scheduled tribes and two persons 
belonging to vimukta jatis took advantage of the scheme. The 
aggregate expenditure on the same during that period came tq 
Rs. 1,000. 
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To put a Stop to the existing practice of clearing human waste the 
department gives a grant-imaid of 75 per cent of the expenditure for 
the purchase of hand-carts or wheel-barrows to the municipalities and 
village panchayats. In case of those municipalities in whose case the 
income exceeds Rs. one lakh per year, the grant is limited to 50 
per cent of the expenditure on this behalf. In 1958-59, Pen and Uran 
municipalities received Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 600, respectively, on this 
account. Roha-Ashtaini municipality and Khopoli village panchayat 
also received a grant of Rs. 600 each for the purchase of whcel-barrows. 

Generally people belonging to scheduled tribes stay in the hilly 
regions and very rarely do they come in contact with civilised parts. 
That contributes to their backwardne.ss. The department gives 
grant-in aid for the construction of small bridges, atpiedircts and 
sakus to the organisers who undertake the work so as to facilitate 
their contracts with the civilized world. The grant-in-aid given in this 
behalf in 1959-60, 1960-61, and 1961-62 amounted to Rs. 15,000, 
Rs. 46,964 and Rs. 42,600, respectively. 

The ‘ abolition of mitouchabiliry ’ week is observed tbronglioiit the 
State since 1958. Two prizes arc awarded to the first two villages 
that have done the best work in this iK'balf. In 1961-62 the first prize 
was shared by Palihare in Mhasla Peta and Pimpalbhat in Allbag 
taluka and the second prize was awarded to Pali in Sudhagad taluka. 

The caste system is deep rooted in Hindu minds. One of the ways 
to eradicate the caste system is marriages between the caste Hindus 
and scheduled caste Hindus wliich will definitely be a step forward, 
The Government encourages such marriages and spends Rs, 300 at 
the time of reception during such marriages. In 1960-61, one such 
marriage took place in Kolaba district for the reception of which the 
Government paid Rs. 300. One more step that the Government 
proposes to take towards the eradication of untouchabillty is to 
encourage caste Hindu landlords to rent their premises to scheduled 
castes. If there is any such landlord, he gets 50 per cent of the house 
rent as aid from the Government. In 1960-61, Rs. 42.50 were distri¬ 
buted as aid to such landlords. They were also given an additional 
aid of Rs. 250. 

So as to give good cultural training to the children belonging to the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and vhnnkta jntis, Balwadis are 
established which receive grant in-aid. Such a Balxiiadi had been 
established at Pali in Sudliagad taluka in 1959. During 1961-62, it 
received a grant-in-aid of Rs-, 1,759.75. During the same period the 
number of students stood at 24 (15 males-1-9 females). The Kolaba 
Zilla Adivas'i Sena Mandal has established a Balwadi at Dahigaon in 
Sudhagad taluka. It received a grantfin-aid of Rs. 668.75 in 1961-62. 
Forty-one Balu’adis have been established at different places under the 
guidance of the Social Welfare department in different development 
blocks. Samskar kendras have also been established ‘at Alibag 
during 1958-59 and at Pali in Sudhagad taluka in 1960-61. Up to 
1962, Rs. 2,873.33 have been snent over these samskar kendras. 
Another sAmskar kendra for the children belonging to vimukta jatis 
received a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,593 during 1961-62. These samskar 
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kendras provide training facilities in tailoring and embroidering 
dong with the medical facilities. Though the samskar kcndra is 
meant for vimukta jatis the advantage is taken of by the children 
belonging to all the communities. The families belonging, to sched¬ 
uled castes, scheduled tribes and vimukta jatis are provided such 
medicines free of cost as are not available in a Government dispen¬ 
sary. In 1961-62, the expenditure incurred in this behalf by the 
department amounted to Rs. 300. They are also given financial 
assistance if they have to undertake travels for medical attention. 
For this purpose the department spent Rs. 100 in 1961-62. 

Many schemes for the housing of the families belonging to 
scheduled tribes have also been drawn up by the department. 
According to one scheme the department gives financial assistance of 
Rs. 750 to a family which is ready to add Rs. 250 either by way of cash 
or by way of Shranuuhm so that the value of the house should be 
Rs. 1,000. From 1956-57 to 1961-62, 345 houses have been construct¬ 
ed for which the Government aid came to Rs. 2,63,375 for scheduled 
tribe families. For scheduled castes also, 41 houses have been 
constructed through the grant of about Rs. 10,000 during 1958-59 and 
1961-62. Untler the same scheme a model housing colony will also 
be established for both scheduled castes as well as scheduled tribes. 
At Vavloli in Sudhagad taluka 15 families belonging to scheduled 
tribes will form a model colony. Tliey are being supplied with 
agricultural land, bullocks, seeds and agricultural implements, etc, 
A co-operative society has also been formed by them. The depart¬ 
ment also gives an aid up to Rs. 100 to the families belonging to 
scheduled tribes. In 1961-62, 66 families belonging to scheduled 
castes received financial assistance to the tune of Rs. 6 000. 

Generally the district faces an acute water shortage. It is, at times, 
necessary to fetch water from a distance of about two miles. To 
provide adequate drinking-w'atcr facilities twenty w'clls have been 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 44,638.75 in the district. Of these ten 
wells have been constructed in the backward areas at a cost of 
Rs. 8,750. 

A shelter honse for destitute women run at Panvel by the depart¬ 
ment accommodates 25 women. 

So as to seek employment for scheduled castes and tribes and other 
backward communities, their names are enrolled in Zilla Parishad. 
Out of 310 registered so far, 64 were provided with jobs. 

It is expected that all schemes described above will lead to ameliora¬ 
tion of backward class communities. 

pANCHAYAT SaMITI-S. 

Be.sides the departments of the Zilla Parishad, the Panchayat Samitis 
formed at the Block level have to undertake the development activities 
in their respective Blocks. In what follows is given a short description 
of development works carried out in these Blocks. 
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Karjat Block. 

The Development Block started at Karjat on October 2, 1952 
was turned into its second intensive phase on October 1, 1956. 
In Karjat taluka 850 acres ol’ unctiltivahlo land was brought under 
cultivation by using bulldozers. Additional land of 200 acres was also 
brought under cultivation by way of Shr/iitiadan. The agriculturists in 
the Block were given Rs. 22,191 as The Rajanala Irrigation 

Project costing about Rs. 16 lakhs will, irrigate 3,300 acres of land 
which will lead to an increase in the jtroduetiun of rice by one and a 
quarter lakhs of B. niaunds worth Rs. 18 lakhs. In the experimental 
rice cultivation scheme are included 103 villages and 12 co-operative 
societies. Under the cashewnut development scheme, Rs. 2,900 have 
been distributed as The co-ojicrative societies were paid 

Rs. 16,800 towards the purchase of agricultural implements and 
Rs. 10,000 were distrihuied by way of lagai to milk suppliers. A long¬ 
term loan of Rs, 1,30,000 was granted to Karjat Village Paiichayat 
towards the sup])ly of electriciLy for milk scheme. 

A veterinary dispensary has been started at Karjat along with sub- 
centres at Neral, Kalamb. Ka.shc and Kondivvadc. For breeding pur¬ 
poses a few dangi hulls were sunplied lo agriculturists. A poultry 
farm has also been established at Kaiiat. The development of fisheries 
(fish farms) has been undertaken in 16 tanks in the Block thus creating 
a new avenue of revenue to the village panchayats in the Block. 

In the Block, steps are being taken to put an end to the oppression 
by money lenders. The agriculriirisrs are supplied loans in various 
forms such as manures, seeds, etc. There are 59 co-operative societies 
in the Block. The number of multi purpose and service societies in the 
Block, Stands at 32 with a mcmlrcrship of 5.200. These societies supply 
credit to the tune of Rs. 10 lakhs a year. The Government loan and 
aid of Rs, 74,000 received by nine soiictics was utilized towards the 
construction of warehouses. These societies got 8,070 B. maunds of 
rice against the credit which they had sui)T)lied during the last year. 
It helps towards sale of rice to tlic benefir of the agriculturist. The 
Government have contributed Rs. 61.520 ro^val•ds the share capital of 
12 multi-purpose societies. Nine societies liavc received a loan of 
Rs. 25,700 for the construction of grain depots for scheduled tribes 
{adivasis). Twelve multi-purpose co-operative .societies under experi¬ 
mental rice cultivation scheme have supplied credit to the tune of 
Rs. 5 lakhs by way of cash loans and manure supply, Agricultural 
implements have been supplied to 12 cooperatives. The Government 
gives cash grants to the societies in paddv pilot scheme towards their 
establishment and warehousing expenditme. Four dairies and a dis¬ 
trict milk producers’ association have been established with a view to 
augmenting supply of milk on co-operative basis. Three adivasi forest 
labour co-operative societies with a memhershiu of 400 have received 
Rs. 3,000 each as Government cont?'ihulion. The first co-operative 
umbrella production centre in Mahara.sljtr.i l-ar, been established in the 
Block which produces about 5,000 umbrellas per year. It has a mem¬ 
bership of 28 and a share capital of Rs. 3,650. A co-operative cart¬ 
manufacturing society, tailoring society and a leather workers' society 
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have been working in full swing. In the Block, 105 schools have been 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 3,96,732. Each school has been supplied 
with requisite materials worth Rs. 320. The construction of 115 schools 
is under way. Adult education classes are conducted in 20 villages. 
The children’s associatio’Os in the district received Rs. 90 each as grant 
from Government. The Block has 33 libraries including 11 mobile 
libraries. 

To remove- the acute water scarcity in the region, 54 new wells were 
constructed and 25 old ones repaired. Construction of 23 roads was 
undertaken of which 15 have been completed. Sakus were constructed 
at Kalamh, Ncral and Pangalas and himd.s at Kalamb, Tamnath and 
Neral. A building to site the primary health centre and maternity 
home was constructed at Karjat at a cost of Rs. 34,000. 

Murud Block. 

This Block also aims at development in agriculture and with this 
in view, 269 B. maunds of improved seeds, 1,372 B. mauiids of 
chemical fertilizers and 71 improved agricultural implements were 
distributed in the block. There was one veterinary dispensary in the 
Block and one poultry farm. One school and a basic school were 
opened in the Block. In the Block were working 40 youth asso¬ 
ciations, 50 agriculturists' a.ssociations, 16 women’s associations, 30 
bhajan associations and one drama as.sociation. There were 13 libraries 
along with 17 radio sets installed in the Block. Since the establishment 
of the block 746 illiterate adults received education through 109 adult 
education classes. The total number of co-operative societies in the 
Block was 20 of which five were industrial co-operatives, 5 multi-purpose 
co-operatives, one consumers’ co-operative, four service societies, two 
fishing societies, one housing society and one co-operative union, 

Manoaon Bloc;k. 

In this Block crop competition Was held only at the village level 
with only four villages participating in it in 1961-62. Attempts were 
made to produce better quality fertilizers, both chemical and ordinary. 
Improved quality seeds were also distributed. Varkas land measuring 
400 acres was brought under cultivation, bunding was done over 20,000 
acres and cashewnut was planted over 1,500 acres. 

In the Block 159 backward class students received scholarships worth 
Rs. 2,892. The hostel for backward clas.s pupils in the Block was 
situated at Mangaon. 

Many attempts were made tovvard.s economic development of back¬ 
ward classes. The backward class population at Maujc Medhe and 
Katkari population (a scheduled tribe) at Nibi were provided with two 
bullocks and four milch goats. To improve the cxi.sting communica¬ 
tions a road is under construction from Nibi to Indapur. 

. In the Block, 20 schools have been constructed at a cost of Rs. 25,000. 
Towards the purchase of rcqui.sitc materials for the middle schools at 
Indapur and Talashet, Rs, 1,250 have been sanctioned. 
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A cottage hospital has been opened at Mangaon along with a dispen¬ 
sary at Shiravali. They are supplemented by three subsidised meaical 
practitioner centres in the Block. A primary health centre has been 
inaugurated ‘at Nizampur. The co-operative societies cover a popula¬ 
tion of 5,000 and have provided credit worth Rs. 3,62,000. 

Panvel Block. 

In Panvel Block 116 construction works were undertaken compris¬ 
ing 61 school buildings, 2 veterinary dispensaries, 6 libraries and 
Panchayat offices, 3 roads, 2 sakus, 30 wells and tanks, 2 samaj 
mandirs and 10 cjuarters for gram sevaks. Of these, 47 works have 
been completed. The primary health eentre, has been established at 
Nere and the constriKTion of tire building for the same is under way. 
It is also jn-oposed to construet cjiiarters to house the stall of the Block. 
A warehouse for storing seetls, fertilizers and manures has also been 
proposed. Besides, financial assistance lias been given to libraries 
Rs. 2,023.08 ; youth associations, Rs. 1.766.41 ; BJiajan associations, 
Rs. 3,660.89 and women’s associafion,s, Rs. 4.416.64. In the Block, five 
gas plants received subsidy of Rs. 700 each from the Government. 

Besides the activities mentioned alrove many other developmental acti¬ 
vities have also been started in the block. 

Shrivardhvn Block. 

Much work for the improvement of agriculture has been done in the 
Block including distribution of fertilizers. The taluka agriculturists’ 
association along with 80 other agriculturists' associations with a mem¬ 
bership of 2,344 try to improve the lot of agriculturists. In the crop 
competition 270 agriculturists participated at village level, 61 at taluka 
level and 2 at district level. Agricultural exhibitions were held at 
Hareshwar and Shrivardhan thrice. A provision of Rs. 6,000 has been 
made for poultry farming also. 

To improve water-supply, 12 new wclks have been constructed and 
11 old ones were repaired. Under schemes to improve agriculture and 
irrigation 64 oil-engines have been distributed and installed which 
irrigate 160 acres of land. Wells also irrigate 12 acres. 

Seven adult literacy classes and two libraries were the educational 
institution in the Block. The advantage of the information centre 
was taken of on an average by about 250 persons per day. Short 
courses of three months’ duration in tailoring were conducted at Dive 
Agar and Borli Panchatan, the advantage of which was taken by 60 
females. The number at Shrivardhan was 36. The carpentry class 
at Shrivardhan trained 15 students. Training classes in leather works 
and cane work at Shrivardhan and Bora trained 13 and 14 students, 
respectively. 

Mahad Ei.orK. 

The pre-extension Block at Mahad was started on October 2, 1959 
At present (1962) it is a stage I Block. 
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The number of co-operative societies which was 26 inclusive of 19 
agricultural credit aiui multi-purpose societies, 4 industrial societies and 
3 miscellaneous societies in 1959 rose to 52 comprising 43 agricultural 
credit and multi-purpose societies, 5 industrial societies and 4 miscella¬ 
neous societies in 1962. Tliere is an increase in membership, share 
capital and credit supply also with the increase in the number of socie¬ 
ties. Birth control and vasectomy camps were conducted in the Block, 
the benefit of which was taken by IIS persons. Fourteen radio sets were 
installed in the Block. Attempts were made towards the amelioration 
of backward classes. Construction of wells and roads was also under* 
taken in the Block. 

Primary health centres have been proposed to he established at 
Birwadi and Dasgaon with suh-centre.s at Varaudh, Mangrun and, 
Vinhere and Nate Konzar and Telangc respectively, from development 
grants. A branch veterinary dispensary will be established at Birwadi 
with stockmen at Konzar and Vinhere. Ti is proposed to ctmstruct 30 
school buildings in the initial stagc:s at a cost of Rs. 22,500 and to give 
a grant of Rs. 4,000 to 40 primary schools for the requisite materials 
required for leaching, improvement of commimicatlons at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs. 20.000 of which Rs. 10,0(X) will he spent on construct¬ 
ing 10 approach roads, Rs. 5,000 on 10 sakus, and Rs. 3,000 on mis¬ 
cellaneous items, it also planned. To improve rlie sanitation and 
health in the block it is planned to construct 30 wells at a cost of 
Rs. 15,000 with miscellaneous expenditure amounting to Rs, 5,000. 

Ron A Block. 

The Development Block at Roha which started functioning in 1957 is 
at present (1962) in the second stage. 

Many measures have been taken to improve the lot of agriculturists 
in the Block. The various measures undertaken to make more land 
available for rice cultivation are to give the farmers loans for the pur¬ 
pose, to cultivate more vegetables, to distribute improved variety of 
seeds, etc. 

A veterinary dispensary i.s located at Roha with veterinary aid cen¬ 
tres at Panore and Kolad. A veterinary sub-centre is also constructed at 
Wancra. 

During 1961-62, Rs. 15,000 were distributed amongst 200 scheduled 
tribe families for the construction of houses. The Government also 
gave financial assistance for poultry-farming, purchasing agricultural 
implements and huUocks, etc. 

The main primary health centre at Nagothana has three bratichcs, 
one each at Kolad, Kokhan and Ghosala. 

In the block, 17 school buildings were constructed. They were given 
a grant of Rs. 5,0(X) towards purchase of requisite materials. Adult 
literacy classes were akso conducted in the Block, Under the rural 
housing scheme 11 families at Kharapati received Rs. 5,000 as the first 
instalment of loan. By way of kanl tw^ni Rs. 76,500 w'ere given to 306 
persons for repairs To their houses. 

There were 82 co-operative societies, including 42 multi-purpose, 20 
industrial, seven agricultural and three tenant-farming societies. 
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Khalapuk Block. 

The Development Block at Khalapur formed part of Thana-Kolaba- 
Karjat project from October 1, \9S2 to September 30, 1956. From 
October 1, 1956 to March 3], 1958, it was working as a post-intensive 
Block. It was converted into second and third stage Block, respectively, 
from April 4, 1958 and October 1, 1961. 

Of the total area of 1,00,483 acres in the Block, about 20,000 acres are 
under paddy cultivation. The yield of rice averages 20 to 30 
B. maunds per acre. Summer crop of rice is taken on 400 acres of 
land. Besides, 800 acres are utilized for Nagli and 600 acres for vari 
along with 1,200 acres which are utilized for the production of rabi 
crops like val and different pulses, etc. The 2,652 members are distri¬ 
buted among 114 agriculturists’ associations. It is also contemplated 
to increase the production of milk, vegetables and flowers. The only 
veterinary dispensary in the Block is located at Khalapur. 

At Shil and Vasrang small dams have been put across the river 
Patalganga which receives the tail water from the power-house at 
Khopoli. Two canals have also been constructed which irrigate about 
450 acres of land. The reclamation of land was undertaken and 500 
acres of varkas land was converted into rice-growing land. Ten gas 
plants are working in the Block. Rupees 6,100 have been loaned 
towards the cashewnut development scheme in the Block. 

The construction of school buildings was also undertaken in the 
Block and 59 schools have been constructed and 12 school buildings 
have been extended. The construction of six school buildings at 
Khanar, Nadode, Jamhhivli, Khalapur, Jambrung Thakurwadi and 
Chinchvali Shekin is also proposed. 

To improve water-supply, 64 new wells have been constructed and 
14 old ones repaired. Construction of live roads and two approach 
roads has l)ecn completed in the block. 

A tailoring class is condiicied at Khopoli, advantage of which was 
taken of by ten males and five females. So far Rs. 12,775.72 have been 
spent on the scheme. Besides, small duration courses in tailoring were 
conducted at Khalapur, Savaroli, Vavoshi, Khopoli, Saymal and 
Devnhavc through women’s as,sociations the benefit of which has been 
taken by 122 women. A full course of one year’s duration was conducted 
at Chatik. A loan of Rs. 7,400 was given to rural and newly trained 
tailors for the purchase of sewing machines. 

An amount of Rs, 20,900 was spent towards the construction of 35 
new houses. For backward classes 10 houses were constructed costing 
Rs. 7,500. At Koyna Jambruk 45 families received Rs. 2,000 each for 
house construction. 

There are 23 agricultural credit, multi-purpose and service societies 
in the block with a membership of 3,587 and a share capital of 
Rs, 2,22,165. It has supplied credit to the tune of Rs. 4,31,500 of which 
82 per cent, has already been recovered. All the villages in the block 
have been covered by these co-operatives. Besides, there were various 
types of other societies as w^ell. 
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PoLADPUK Block. 

The prc-cxrension Block was started at Poludpuv from April 1, 1960. 
Rupees 6,000 have been sanctioned for tlie Block. Of these Rs. 2,900 
have hcen vSpent on agriciiluiral development. 

There are 24 co-operative societies in rhe Block with a share capital 
of Rs, 16,000. These societies liavc provided credit to the tune of 
Rs. 51,000. 

Under the local development scheme construction of seven roads was 
undertaken of which five have been completed and two are under way. 
Under the paddy pilot scheme Rs. 42.(X)0 have been distributed to the 
agriculturists as loans. 

During the year 1962 construction of 15 school l)uildings estimated 
to cost Rs. 36,000 was under way. About Rs. 43,000 were to be spent 
to improve water-supply to the population. It was proj^osed to open 
five libraries and supply retjutsiic materials to schools and gymnasia. 
The schemes for the cncourtigement of village handicrafts were 
proposed to be undertaken under the guidance of Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. 

At.iRAc Block. 

This Block inaugurated on April I, I960 has so far completed 
survey reports of 204 revenue villages in the Block along 
vvith the consolidated report. It has selected some progressive agricul¬ 
turists from the Block and has given them training in intensive and 
improved methods of agriculture. The plans for the improved agricuh 
ture have been prepared for all the villages in the Block. It has so far 
distributed improved seeds of rice, 392 B. maunds ; of Val, 20 B. 
maunds ; of grams, 5 B. maunds and of I^akshmi cotton, 25 lbs. The 
Block arranged 102 demonstrations and dug 793 compost pits. 
Chemical and green maiiu.es have been distriliuted on an extensive 
scale. The betel-nut in Revdanda and Chaul divisions was affected by 
Kola disease, lo check the disease hordcaux mixture was spread on 
42 acres and gardens covering 161 acres vvere cleaned. The Bloc]^ made 
arrangements through Revdanda village panchayat to supply preven¬ 
tive medicines where the disease persisted. There is one agricultural 
farm and one nursery farm at Mauj'c-Veshvi in the Block under the 
control of Agriculture Department. 

In the Block 133 agricultural unions have been established with a 
membership of 2,120. A taluka agrindtural union has also been 
established on October 28, 1961. In 1962 there wero 23 youth asso¬ 
ciations, 8 drama associations, 9 Bhajan associations, 2 associations for 
discussions on different topics and 11 women’s associations in the Block, 
The department had distributed 1,980 Ihs. of cashew-nut seed which 
was spread over 100 acres of land for the maintenance of which a loan 
of Rs, 4,000 was also granted. Grafting of alphonso mangoes was done 
on 190 ordinary mango trees. Improved variety of Indian cherry plum 
(Bor) was also grafted on 250 ordinary trees. In the Block, were also 
distributed many plants of hctcl-niit, mangoes, coconut and lemons for 
grafting purposes. There were 100 primary .schools and eight middle 
schools in the Block. Buildings were constructed for 12 primary 
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schools. In the Block social education classes were conducted 
in 88 villages. Four villages which were successful in eradicating illit¬ 
eracy completely were rewarded. In 1960-61, 41 local development 
schemes were under way of which 27 were completed. Of the total 
expenditure of Rs. 1,72,000 on these works, Rs. 87,580 were contributed 
by the village populace by way of shramadan. 

Pen Block. 

This Block which started functioning from October 2, 1960 has 

surveyed all the villages in its jurisdiction and the compilation of 
a consolidated report was under way, in 1962. Plans for improvement 
of agriculture were prepared for all the villages in the Block and 230 
agriculturists were selected and were given training in improved agricul¬ 
tural methods. Two hundred and thirty-six pits for the preparation of 
manures have been dug in the Block. Chemical and green fertilizers 
have been extensively used in the Block. To show to the agriculturists 
the improvement in the crop yield, 15 demonstrations were also con¬ 
ducted. Forty-one youth associations have been established. All the 
villages in the Block have been covered by 48 co-operative societies in 
the district. Cashewniu was planted on 3 acres of land. Cashewnut 
seed was also disirihuled. Many local development schemes w'ere 
undertaken in the Block. School buildings were constructed at Cholc 
and Kodoli. An approach road wa.s under construction joining Maujc 
Taraiikhop, a village at a distance of four miles from Bomhay-Konkan- 
Goa State Highway. 

In 1962-63 it was propo.scd to rake up the construction of school 
buildings at Ambivli, Slicdoshi, Khartombi, Nidhanti, Tarankhop, 
Tilore, Vashikali, Gagotekh, Shehi, Jamboshi, Pahal, Tenwale, Khar- 
pale and Balavali. 

SuDu.ACAD Bi.oc:k. 

I^ike other blocks, steps were taken in this Block too, tii improve 
agricultural production. Many demonstrations were given in the use of 
improved agricuUnral implements and seeds. Crop competitions were 
held at village level and taliika level wherein 150 agriculturists partici¬ 
pated at the village level competitions. 

A veterinary dispensary is situated at rlie. taluka headquarters with 
two sub-centres. 

For the amelioration of hackw-ard class population, 43 houses for 
adivasis (scheduled tribes) and 2 for harijans (scheduled castes) have 
been constructed and five arc under con.struction. Ilarijanwadi has 
been established at Pali w'ilh samskar kendras at Kumbharshet, Dahi- 
gaon and Parali. 

Construction of 61 rooms for housing sc:hools was undertaken, of 
which 46 have been completed. The grant-in-aid was given to 17 
schools. A dispensary and three sub-centres along wnth primary health 
centre in the block treated the sick. Three approach roads W'erc under 
construction. Twenty-four new w-clls w’cre constructed and 15 old 
one.s repaired. In the Block two pumps were siip])licd, which have 
resulted in doubling crops on 15 acres of land and also made cultivation 
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of vegetables possible. A tailoring class attended by 16 males was 
conducted. The number of persons learning carpentry and black- 
'smitby stood at 14. 

The number of social education classes conducted in the Block was 
20. Fifty-five youth associations, 28 hhajan associations and 27 women’s 
associations were formed in the Block. 

Uran Block. 

The Uran Block started functioning on October 29, 1960. The 

work regarding village survey has been completed in all the 
69 villages in the Block. Rice cultivation on 4,500 acres has been 
undertaken by 40 agriculturists’ as.sociations (shetkari sangh) in the dis¬ 
trict. Bunding was done on 1,000 acres. Tagai loan of Rs.- 1,000 has 
been distributed in the Block. From the Block were selected 42 agri¬ 
culturists who were given training in agriculture on scientific basis. 

The improved variety of seeds of rice (72 B. maunds) and cashewnut 
(650 lbs.) were distributed in the Block. Cashewnut was planted over 
500 .acres. Compost-making was also undertaken in the Block and 
1,124 compost pits were dug. Demonstrations and crop competitions 
were held. A competitors from the Block secured second prize at the 
district level competitions and 133 agriculturists participated in the 
village level competitions. Seventy wells irrigated 350 acres of land. 

The work regarding rural health and sanitation has also been done 
in the Block. Five buildings housing schools have been constructed. 
Roads measuring ten miles have been completed to improve road com* 
munications in the Block. 

There were 40 agriculturists’ associations {shetkari sangh), 27 hhajan 
associations, 27 youth associations and three women’s associations in the 
BloCjk, Nine libraries catered to the needs of the readers in the Block. 
As many as fifteen adult literacy classes helped to eradicate illiteracy 
in the Block. 

The Block has made great progress in small savings too. The 
amount invested in small savings in the Block was about Rs. 23,000. 

Much progress has been made in the co-OT)erativc movement in the 
Block. Especially the working of multi-purpose co-operative society at 
Mauje Sarade is so well that it has secured two prizes for efficient 
working. The number of co-openitivc societies, which was 30 on Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1969, that is, before the functioning of the Block, rose to 40 by 
August, 1962. Its field of activity was also extended to 42 villages in 
1962, from 22 villages in 1960. Tlie number of members rose from 
4,293 in 1960, to 6,014 in 1962. This has also resulted in augmenting 
the share capital of the co-operatives in the Block. The share capital 
of co-operatives in the Block w^as Rs. 4,21,393 in 1962 as against 
Rs. 3,91,284 in 1960. 

With the increase in number of co-operative societies and their mem¬ 
bership it was obvious that the supply of credit by these societies 
should also increase. These societies provided short-term credit of 
Rs. 1,26,155 in 1962 as against that of Rs. 42,103 in 1960. In 1962 they 
provided credit to the tune of Rs. 30,118 for Japanese method of paddy 
cultivation. 

A-3061—73-A 
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Mhasla Block. 

The pre-extension Block was started at Mhasla on April 1, 1959, which 
was converted into first stage Block on October 2, 1960, and subsequently 
into Development Block on April 1, 1961. 

In the survey of the area undertaken it was found that there is much 
scope in the region for the development of fruit-gardening and work 
in that respect was undertaken and 52 agriculturists were given loans 
of Rs. 26,900. Grafting of 5,000 mango trees was done on 123 acres, 
The cultivation of cashewnut was also undertaken and it was planted 
on 1,250 acres for which purpose Rs. 5,250 were distributed amongst 23 
agriculturists. The grafts of Sapodilla-plum (chiku) (120) and fresh 
lemon (200) were also distributed amongst the members of the agricul¬ 
turists’ association [shelkaii scingh). 

The conversion of varkas land into cultivable land is the major task 
undertaken in the Block and 450 agriculturists received Rs. 1,98,985 as 
loan. The experiment of growing Lakshmi cotton also proved success¬ 
ful. Chemical and other fertilizers were distributed in the Block. All 
the 70 villages in the Block were covered by 64 agriculturists’ associa¬ 
tions with a membership of 1,349. A taluka agriculturists’ association 
was also established. In the kharif rice crop competition 301 agricul¬ 
turists took part at village level and 25 at the taluka level. The district 
level competitions were also held. Experiments were undertaken for 
the production of more vegetables also. A branch veterinary dispen¬ 
sary was located in the Block along with two sub-centres. Encourage¬ 
ment was given to poultry farming. Loans were given to agriculturists 
for the purchase of milch cattle. An experiment in fish farming was 
carried out at Gondghar tank. There were two District Board dispen¬ 
saries alongwith a Government dispensary at Mhasla. For the supply 
of drinking water seven wells were constructed. 

There were 67 (56 Marathi and 11 Urdu) schools in the taluka with 
five basic schools. The construction of 13 schools was completed and 
6 were under way. Under the schemes of supplying school requisites, 
Rs. 4,000 were collected by the people and 46 schools were provided 
with the necessary requisites. Basic craft schools in carpentry and 
cardboard making were proposed to be opened at those villages. 

There were many institutions working for the imprqvemenc of the 
people such as youth associations, bhajan associations, women’s asso¬ 
ciations, etc. Eighty-eight adult education classes provided education 
to 775 adults. By the end of March, 1962, 900 adults were given 
education. 

In 1961 the number of co-operative societies in the Block stood at 
26, comprising 21 service co-operatives, one weaving co-operative, one 
leather workers’ co-operative, one taluka development board and two 
neera societies. These societies covered 70 villages. 

The total length of roads constructed in the Block was 12 miles and 
all the work was done by way of Shramadan. Seventeen radio sets 
were Installed in the Block. 

A-2061—73-B 
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APPENDIX II 

POPULATION FIGURES—1961 CENSUS 

RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION, DISTRICT KOLABA, 1961 



Taluka or Peta 

Rural 

Urban 

____ 

Total 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

1 . 

Alibag 


.. 51,544 

56,581 

8,234 

7,915 

59,778 

64,496 

2 . 

Karjat 


.. 37,973 

35,726 

7,324 

6,265 

45,297 

41,991 

3. 

Khalapur 

• « 

.. 27.493 

25,883 

•. 

■ • 

27,493 

25,883 

4. 

Mahad 

• • 

.. 48,837 

56,219 

5,699 

5,384 

54,536 

61,603 

5. 

Mangaon 

« « 

.. 58,407 

65,963 


• • 

58,407 

65,963 

6 . 

Mhasla 

• » 

.. 16,712 

22,186 

. . 

4 

16,712 

22,186 

7. 

Murud 

* • 

.. 16,358 

18,040 

4,930 

5,125 

21,288 

23,165 

8 . 

Panvel 

♦ « 

.. 49,013 

48,235 

9,528 

8,602 

57,541 

56,837 

9. 

Pen 

• • 

.. 36,239 

37,413 

4,975 

4,574 

41,214 

41,987 

10 . 

Poladpur 

4 • 

.. 17,903 

20,850 

• . 

.. 

17,903 

20,850 

11 . 

Roha 

« 4 

.. 35,599 

36,496 

3,864 

3,689 

39,463 

40,185 

12 . 

Shrivardhan 

• « 

.. 19,141 

25,336 

5.001 

5,343 

24,142 

30,679 

13. 

Sudhagad 

* • 

., 21,018 

20,776 


• • 

21,018 

20,776 

14. 

Uran 


.. 23,381 

22,852 

5,361 

4.868 

28,742 

27,720 


District Total 

.. 459,618 

492,556 

54.916' 

51,765 

514.534 

544,321 
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POPULATION PRINCIPALLY ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE, 1961, 

kolaba district 

Livelihood Classes Males Females 

(1) J(2)_ (3) 

(1) Cultivators .. .. .. .. .. 160,063 169,504 

(2) Cultivating labourers and their dependants 26,175 27,858 


NUMBER OF PERSONS PRINCIPALLY ENGAGED IN TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 1961, KOLABA DISTRICT 


Transport 

Air 

Railway 

Road 

Water 

Post and 






I'elegraph 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Persons 

7 

1,947 

3,092 

2,392 

488 


NUMBER OF PERSONS PRINCIPALLY ENGAGED IN TRADE, 1961, 

KOLABA DISTRICT 


Category of Trade 

(1) 

Number of 
persons 
engaged in 

(2) 

(1) Textiles. 

810 

(2) Skins and leather. 

13 

(3) Wood 

96 

(4) Pottery, bricks and tiles (including building materials) 

24 

(5) Chemical Products 

65 

(6) Food-stuffs 

6,674 

(7) Clothing and Toilet articles 

170 

(8) Furniture .. 

74 

(9) Other building materials 

1 

(10) Means of Transport and storage equipments .. 

8 


POPULATION BY RELIGION, 1961, KOLABA DISTRICT 

Religion Males Females 

(I) (2) (3) 


Hindus .. 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Zoroastiians 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Others .. 


458,825 

483,135 

83 

44 

2,088 

1,649 

21.925 

24,220 

67 

53 

29,567 

33,433 

842 

676 

1,124 

1,099 

13 

12 


Total 


514,534 


544,321 
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APPENDIX III 

CONVERSION FACTORS 


Lencjth 

I inch— 2*54 centimetres 
i foot= 30-48 centimetres 
I yard= 91 *44 centimetres 
1 mile—1-61 kilometres 
I nautical mile (UK)= 1853-18 metres 
1 nautical mile (international) — 1852 
metres 


Area 

1 square foot - 0-093 square metre 
1 square yard - 0-836 square metre 
1 acre= 0-405 hectare 


Volume 

I cubic foot 0-023 cubic metre 


Capacity 

1 gallon (Imperial)— 4-55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas)- 0-937 litre 
i Madras measure^ I -77 litres 


Weight 

1 tola - 11-66 grams 
1 chhatak 58-32 grams 
1 seer= 933-10 grams 
1 maund— 37-32 kilograms 
1 palam= 34 99 grams 
i secr= (24 t<3las)= 279-93 grams 
1 viss--1-40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras)-^ 11 -20 kilograms 
1 candy“ 223-94 kilograms 
1 ounce28-35 grams 
1 pound— 453-59 grams 
1 hundredweight= 50-80 kilograms 
1 ton - 1016-05 kilograms 


TemhkRAtuhe 

T® Fahrenheit— 9/5 (T® centigrade)+ 32 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 


Len'gth 

10 miliimetres= 1 centimetre 
100 centimetres— 1 metre 
1,000 metres— 1 kilometre 
1,852 mctres= 1 nautical mile (international) 


Area 

100 square millimetres= I square centimetre 
10,000 square centimetres— I square metro 
or centiare 

100 square metrcs= I are 
100 ares= 1 hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square mctres==* I 
square kilometre 


Volume 

1 ,000,000 cubic centimetres^ ] cubic metre 


Capacity 

1000 millilitre3= 1 litre 
1000 litre3= 1 kilolitre 


Weights 

1000 mil1igrams= 1 gram 
1000 grams= I kilogram 
100 kilograms= 1 quintal 
1000 kilograms - I tonne 
200 milligrams 1 carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(i) Decimal Multh-ij^s and Submultiples 


Prefix 

Value in Terms 
of Unit 

Abbrevia¬ 

tion 

Denomination 

Value 

Abbrevia¬ 

tion 

kilo 

.. 1000 

k 

(4) Voi.i ME 



centi 

.. 0 01(10-*) 

c 




irtilli 

.. 0 001(10-3) 

m 




micro 

.. 0-000001 (10-6) 

u 

cubic centimetre 

cm 3 

cm3 




cubic millimetre 

mm 3 

mm3 





( 3 ) Length 



( 2 ) Weights 









kilometre 

1000 m 

km 




metre 

1 m 

fr\ 

Denomination 

Value 

Abbrevia¬ 

centimetre 

1 cm 

cm 



tion 

millimetre 

1 mm 

mm 




micron 

1/1000 mm 

um 



— 


or—1 0-3 mm 


tonne 

1000 kg 

t 

(6 ) Area 



quintal 

1000 kg 

q 




kilogram 

1 kg 

kg 

square kilometres 

1 000 OOOm* 

km^ 

gram 

1 R 

g 

square metre 

1 m-2 


milligram 

1 nig 

mg 

square eentimetre 

1 cm* 

cm^ 

carat 

200 ntg 

c 

square millimetre 

1 mm* 

inin* 

( 3 ) Capacitv 



( 7 ) Land Measure 



kilolitre .. 

1000 1 

1 

are 

100 m* 

B 

litre 

1 1 

1 

hectare 

100 a 

ha 

millimetre 

1 ,ml 

ml 

contiare 

m* 

ca 
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Samadhi of Clthiiltal>tili Shivaji, Ruyt^ad. 
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in She foreground is Louisa Point. 







Chhatrapati's Seat at Pachad. 
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A 

Abaji Sondev .. 

• « » 

933, 934 

Abdul Hussein ., 

• • • 

861 

Abdul Karim Khan (Balu Miya) 

122, 123 

Abdul Rahim .. 

• • « 

122 

Acreage under nagli 

(taluka- 

255 

Wise) (tabh). 

Adamji Peerbhoy, Sir . 

4 • ♦ 

861 

Adil Khan 

, 

729, 80 

Adil Shah 


85 

Adityavarman .. 

• • « 

66 

Afzal Khan 

• « • 

970 

Agriculture — 


agricultural population, 201* 
02 ; agricultural tools, 203; 
area under chavali (taluka- 
wise) (table), 264 ; area 
under fibres ftaluka-wiee) 
(table), 272; area under 


Agriculture Department- - 
agricultural education, 600; 
demonstration centres 
and propaganda, 598; 
experiment and research, 
598; grow more food 
schemes, 598-600 ; orga¬ 


nization, 597-98. 

Agricultural Classes .. 129 

Agricultural ‘ Co-operative 379—82, 

Credit Societies. 386. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 375—77 

Act. 

Agricultural implements— 


clod crusher, 295 ; leveller, 
295; plough, 294-95; tooth 
harrow, 295 ; water lifts, 
296-97. 


fodder (taluka-wise) (table), 
289 ; area under food crops 
(table), 225 ; area under 
fruits (taluka-wi.se) (table), 
274 ; area under harbharu 
(taluka-wise) (table), 263 ; 
area under kodra (taluka- 
wise) (tabic), 258 ; area 
under mango (taluka-wise) 
(table), 275 ; area under 
mirchi (taluka-wise) (tabic), 
270 ; area under mug 
(taluka-wise) (table), 260 ; 
area under non-food crops 
(tabic), 226-27 ; area under 
oil-seeds (taluka-wise) 
(table), 267; area under 
rice (taluka-wise) (table), 
252 ; ar(^ under spices 
(taluka-wise) (table), 270 ; 
area under tur (taluka- 
wise) (table), 261 ; area 
under udid (taluka-wisc) 
(table), 262 ; area under val 
(taluka-wi.se) (tabic), 259 ; 
area under vari (taluka- 
wisc) (table), 256 ; area 
under vegetables (taluka- 
wise) (table), 281 ; Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (1948), 203; 
cropped area (table), 224 ; 
cultivated area, 202; dis¬ 
tribution of land, 203; 
distribution of paddy 
seeds (table), .313; food 
crops, 202 ; land, utilisa¬ 
tion (tables), 218-21 ; 
live-stock, 204 ; quinquen¬ 
nial statement of holdings 
(table), 229 ; seed-supply, 
312 ; size of holdings, 228, 
230 ; types of co-operative 
farming, 250-51 ; wage 
rates, 204. 


Agricultural operations— 
cleaning the field, 291 ; 
hand tools, 295-96 ; har¬ 
vesting, threshing, 293 ; 

inter-culturing, weeding, 
top-dressing, crop-pro¬ 
tection, 292 ; ploughing, 
290; pulverisation, 290; 
tabbing, 289-90; .sowing, 
291-92; 

Agricultural population— 
persons engaged in agricul¬ 
ture (1961) (table), 2)2 ; 
persons engagcQ in agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricul- 
tural pursuits (table), 211. 

Agricultural research, educa¬ 
tion.— 

agricultural Research 

Station, Kariat, 340. 
Agricultural Research 

Sub-station, Khopoli, 

340; Agricultural Re¬ 
search Sub-station, Pan- 
vel, 340; Agricultural 
School, Roha, 340. 


Agricultural seasons 215 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 405, 526, 

.1884. 53,4. 

Agris— 

houses of. 131; women, dress 
of, 134. 

Ahilyabai Holkar ,. .. 903 

Ahmad Khan .. 109 

Ahmadnagar, taken by Moghals 80 

in 1600. 

Ahmad Shah, Ahmadnagar ruler 78, 79 
Aihole inscription . . ,. 64 

Aiyaparaja .. .. .. 66 

Ajintha caves .. .. .. 782,783 

Ajintha inscription .. 61 

Akbar, the Moghal Prince ., 945 

Akshi .. ,. .. 697 

Alu-ud-din Shah Bahamani II 932 
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A— cont. 

Paces 

Alexandra Point, Matbcmn 

863-66, 

896 

Alexander, the Great , . 

. 780 and 

note 1 

Alibag— 

.. 697—709 


Ali’s Garden, 701 ; climate, 
698-99 : barhour, 699 ; Hi- 
rakotorD anondFort, 702; 
history of,701; Kolaba Fort, 
703-07 ; Kolaba Fort, his¬ 
tory of, 703-07 ; mosques, 
702 ; mimicipalit>, 707-09 ; 
name of, 701 ; new.‘'-papers, 
701 ; objects, 701-07 ; ob¬ 
servatory, 702 ; population, 
707 ; teinplc.s, 701-02; trade,- 
699; wa'cr-sLiiiplv, 6*^9- 
701. 


Ali Navaz Khan 

109 

A1 Masudi, an Arab historian 

67 

Almeida, P(>rlugui-,sc Viceroy 

75, 76 

Alvaiodc Abranehc, the Por- 

726 

tuguese Governor, 

Ambedkar, Dr, B. R . . 

I2Q, 854 

Amltivali Cave- 

709 

Amir Husain, .a Persian noble . . 

721 

Amoghavar,sha I 

67 

Anandihai Angre 

115, 702 
707 

Anantdev, a Shilahara king 

69, 719 

Andhrabhrityas 

37 

Angre, Kanboji 
.^ngre, Manaji . , 

955, 963 

972. 974 

Angre power, divided (1 734-59) 

103-06 

Angre, Haghuji 

701, 974 

Angre rulers (1690-1840) 

94- 119 

Angre, Sambhaji 

955, 972 

Animal Food, preparation of . . 

136 

Animal Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment-- 

functions, 601 ; organization, 

601 ; statistics of diseases, 

601. 

Annaji Datto 

932. 939. 

940, 
944, 945 

Antore . . 

709 

Aparajit . . 

67, 68 

Aparanta. province 

58 

Apararka I (1110 to 1140 A.D.) 

(-9 

Armi 

709 

Area and outturn of-- 

harbhara (1945-46, 1955-56) 

(table), 263 ; kodra (1945- 
46, 1955-36) ftable), 257 ; 

(table), 254 

(1945-46, 1955-56; (table), 

261. 

Area, houses and inmates, 1951, 
urban (table), 147; rural 
(table) 148. 

Area, houses and population, 

142-43 

1901-1951 (table). 

Arikesarin 

68 

Asalhamita a disciple of Padu- 

836 

matu'ka. 

Asare 

710 

A.shtami 

710 

Assistant Commissioner 

541 



Pages 

A - cont. 

Assistant Commissioner of I.a- 

662. 663 

hour. 

Assi.stant Consolidation Offi- 

556 

cer. 

Association of'Fraders 

438 

Atban.isius \ikitin, the Russian 

720 

li a\eller. 

Alone 

710 

Aungier, Mr., Dy. Governor of 

86 

Bombay. 

Aurangzeb . 

83-945 

46 

Avas 

710 

Avasai-.a I and II 

66 

Avchitgiid Foil 

710- 12 

Azam Shah 

92 

B 

Baburav, .Shinde’s Comman- 

702. 707 

der-in-Chief. 

Bachaji Sbet, a Revdanda gold¬ 

1 16, 702, 

smith. 

707 

B.ickward Classes 

675—77 

Backward Coinnninities- 

180—87 

groups of, 180; )aomc speech 
of. 137 ; K-alkaris, 184-87; 
cbaractenstic features of, 

184- 85 ; death and funeral, 

186; marriage ceremonies, 

185- 86; religion, 186-87; 

scheduled castes and 

scheduled tribes, popula¬ 
tion statistics of. 181 ; Tha- 
kurs, birth-ceremonies of, 

183; characteristic fea¬ 
tures of, 182-84; marriage 
ceremonies of, 183-84. 

B.ihamanis, fall of 

75 

Bahamani rule (1347-1489) 

73—75 

Bahiropant Tingle 

97 

Baji Pasalkar 

82 

Bajirav 1 

970 

Bajirav 11 . Peshva 

104, 116, 

death of, 107. 

706, 852 

Baji Shaniraj 

852 

Balaji .Avji 

940.941 

B.alaji Bajirav alia.t Nana Saheb, 

702, 706 

Pi'shva 

Balaji Vishvanath, Peshva 

97, 705, 

Balip.-itna or Palcpattan 

955. 963 

717, 871 

Balkri.shna Anant Bhide 

120 

Balu Mis a (Abdul Karim Khan) 

122, 123 

Banasur, story of 

780 and 
note 1 

Banking . . 

393—401 

Banking and Finance .. 

367—412 

Banking, Trade and Commerce. 

367-68 

introduction. 

Hapurav Lambia 

838 

Bar Associations 

588 

Barbosa, traveller 

79, 922, 

Basil Hall, Captain 

723. 
792 and 


Bassem, besieged by Chimaji |06 

Appa. 

Bauxite, deposits of .. .. 7|4 

Bekri stream, Matheran .. 871-72 

Bellasis, Fdeutenant .. 971 






mt>Ex 


B— coni. 

Bene Israels— 

Bombay Public Trusts Act 
(1950), I9.S ; ceremonies of, 
199; death, 199; divorce, 
199; food and drinking 
habits, 198 ; history of, 
197-98; holidays (religi¬ 
ous), 199; marriage cere¬ 
monies, 199 ; occupation of, 
200 ; religion of, 198 ; syna¬ 
gogues of, 198. 

Betel-leaf 

Betel-nut 

Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pandit 

Bhatc, O. C. 

Bhavani Point, Raygad 
Bhavattavarman, Bhavadatta- 
varman. 

Bhima .. 

Bhimraja 

Bhiineshvar temple, Nagaon .. 
Bhintad .. 

Bhivgad or Bhimgad 
Bhogavati creek 
Bhoodan.. 

Bhura hills 

Bijapur rule, truce with Shivaji 
Birvadi, in Mahad 
Birvadi, Fort 

Birvadi, Shaikh Ki 
Birds— 

game birds, 37-38 ; other 
wild birds 38-39 ; type 6 f, 
38-39. 

Bocarro, Antonio .. 

Bodhi, a female disciple of 
Padumanika. 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief Act (1947). 

Bombay castle, attack on 
Bombay Commissioners Act 
(1947). 

Bombay Court of Wards Act 
(1903). 

Bombay Drugs (Control) Act 
(1952). 

Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act (1946). 

•Bombay Inferior Village Watans 
Abolition Act (1958). 

Bombay Labour Welfare Act 
(1953). 

Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
(1929). 

Bombay Merged Territories and 
Areas Jagirs Act (1953). 
Bombay Merged Territories 
Miscellaneous Alienations 
Abolition Act (1955). 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
(1936). 

Bombay Paragana and Kulkami 
Watans Abolition Act. 
Bombay Personal Inams Aboli¬ 
tion Act of 1952. 

Bombay Police Act 

Bombay Prohibition Act (1949) 

Bombay Public Trusts Act 

( 1950 ). 


Pages 

B— c<mt. 

Page.'? 

197—200 

Bombay Registration of Marri¬ 

563-66 


ages Act (1954). — 



Bombay Sales'!'ax .Act (1939)— 
elimination of system of set¬ 
off, 559 ; exempted goods, 

558 ; minimum turnover 
limits, 559-60; purchase 
tax, 359 ; retail sales tax, 

559 ; single-point tax at 
the first stage of sales, 558 ; 

557--59 

265 

single-point tux at the last 


266 

stage of sale, 558; two- 


782 

point tax, 559. 


120 

Bombay Saranjams, Jahagirs 

546 

931 

and Inams of Political Nature 


61 

Resumption Rules (1952). 



Bombay Sepiration of -Judicial 

527 

£6 

and Fxecutive Functions Act 


976 

(1951). 


903 

Bombay Shilotri Rights (Kolabu) 

545 

712 

Abolition Act (1955). 


712 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 

534 

915 

tural Lands Act (1948). 


556-57 

Bombay Village Panchayat Act 

586 

967 

Borgam stream, Maihercn 

872 

83 

Boilai Mandic . . 

714 

713 

Bor Pass 

459 

712-14, 

Britlges, account of 

430- 56 

830 

Brown, Lieutenant-Colonel 

911 

713 

Buddha Raja 

64 

37—39 

Buildings and Communications 
Department— 

electrical circle, 591 ; execu¬ 
tive enginter, 589; func¬ 


730, 736 

tions, 590 ; Khar land 
development, 591 ; over¬ 
seers, 590; roads. 590-91; 


840 


565 

sub-divisional officer, 589- 
90; superintending engi¬ 


94 

neer, 589. 


540 

Baillipatna of Ptolemy 

907 


Bullock-carts 

459 

681-82 

Bunk (Pisharnath) stream, 
Matherun. 

872 

668 

Burgess, Dr. 

709, 789, 
853 

661—64 

Burhan Nizam II 

726 


Burhan Nizam Shah, Ahmad- 

76. 79, 

546-47 

nagar King. 

722—23 

.666 

C 



Castes in 1871, Hindus— 

149—54 

666 

Agris, 152; Bangad Kasars, 
153; Brahmans, 150; 


546 

craftsmen, 1 53 ; Dhangars, 
153; Koli.s, 153-54; Kun- 


544 

bis, 152; labourers, 154; 
Mails, 152; Sonars, 153; 
strength of, 149 ; traders, 


668 

151; Vanis, divisions of, 
151-52 ; writers, 150. 


538 

Catholic Chapel, Matheran 

Caves— 

891 

547 

Ambivali, 709; Buddhist, 748- 



49; cheul, 748-49; 
567 Klcphanta or Gharapuri, 

668 , 669- 759—797 ; Kuda, 838—49. 

70 Central Provinces and Berar 

198, 677— Industri.al Disputes Settle- 

79 ment Act. 
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C -cont. 

Cereals —bhat . . 

252—54 

Chalukyas 

61 

Champavati, traditional narjie 

717 

of Cheul. 

Chandepatti 

714 

Chandhori 

714 

Chundragad or Moon Fort 

714 

Chandrarav More 

81 

Chandrevalli inscription 

63 

Chandrojirav Angre 

(19 

Channat.. 

714 

Charitable Endowments Act 

678, 681 

(1890). 

Charity Commissioner— 

677—81 


Bombay Public Trusts Act 
(1950). 677-78-79; Chari¬ 
table Endowments Act 
(1890). 678, 681 ; duties of 
trustees, 678—80; Greater 
Bombay Laws and the 
Bombay High Court (De¬ 
claration of Limits) Act 
(1945), 678; inquiries by 
assessors, 680 ; public trusts, 
statistics of, 678 ; Societies 
Registration Act (1869), 
677 ; suits for relief, 680 ; 
as truvStoe, 680. 

Charles Boone . . 

Chashtana 
Chauk . . 

Cbavadar Tale, Mahad 
Chemical analysis of soils 
(table). 

Chemula, perhaps Cheul 
Chemuli, perhap.s Cheul 
Cheul — 

Cheul de Kiba (Upper Cheul 
or Musalman Cheul), 728- 
29 ; castle, 739 ; cathedral, 
739-40 ; Church of Augus- 
tinians, 742-43; description, 
734—39 ; Dominican 
Church, 744-43 ; history, 
717-34. 

Historj’’ of Cheul— 
traditional, early Hindu, 
Ptolemy (150); Kanhcri 
J riseriptions (130); Periplus 
(247); Kosmos(52-3); Hiuen 
Tsang (642) ; Arab travel¬ 
lers, Masudi (915); Muhal- 
hil(94l); Al Istakhri (950); 
ibn Haiikal (976), Al Riruni 
(1030); Al Idrisi (1130); 
Devagiri Yadavs (1312); 
Vijaynagar Kings (1336— 

1387); Bah.ainanis (1347— 
1490); Nikitin’s account 
(1470); Varlhema’s account 
(1503—1508) ; Portuguese 
appearance at (1505); 
battle at, between the 
Portuguese and Musalmans 
(1508); Barbosa’s account 
(1514); Portuguese factory 
at (1516); first Musalman 
fort at Korlai (1570); Portu¬ 
guese Cheul be-sieged (1571); 


98 

58 

715, 857 
834 
217 

717-18 

719 

715—55 


G— cont- 

History of Cheul— cont. 

Ivinschot’s account (1583); 
Second successful Musal- 
mait attempt to fortify Kor¬ 
lai (1592); battle at Korlai 
and the success of the 
Portuguese (1594); Pyrard’s 
account (1602 — 1608); Della 
Vallc’.s account (1623— 
1625) ; Bocarro’s account 
(1634); revenue and expendi¬ 
ture (1634); trade (1634); 

condition (1640—1668); 
Besiegedby Sambhaji( 1683); 
Coutinho’s account (1728), 
ceded to the Marathas 
(1739); the French at {1777); 
hospital, 740-41; Jesuit 
Monastery, 741-42; Ob¬ 
jects of Interest, 746—55 ; 
Angl e’s Tomb, 755 ;Bhaga- 
vati Temple, 750 ; Buddhist 
Caves, 748-49; Dancing 
Girls’ House, 747; Datta- 
trya’s Shrine, 749-50; 
Ganapati Temple, 754-55 ; 
Hamam Khana, 730-51 ; 
Hinglaj Temple, 748-49 ; 
Mahalakshmi Temple, 753; 
Mui uti Temple, 748; 
Mosque, 731-; Pir Pass, 
733; Rajkot (Citadel of 
Musalman Cheul),731-—33 ; 
Rameshwar Temple, 754- 
53; Someshwar Temple, 

■ 747-43 ; Water Palace, 734 ; 
Fortufiuese Ruins, 735—39, 
745-46; Nine Bastions, 
736-37, Portuguese or Agar 
Fort, 735-36 ; St. Baibara’s 
Tower, 743-44 ; St. Xavier’s 
Chapel, 745. 


Pat.es 


Cheul Port, commercial import¬ 

76 

ance of. 


Chevul, Cheul .. 

720 

Chikhalgaon 

756 

Child Marriage Restraints Act 

160 

(1929). 


Chim.aji Appa . . 

910, 102 

Chimaji Appa and the Sidis . . 

105 

Chimolo, perhaps Cheul 

718 

Chirner 

756 

Chittaraja 

68 

Church, English, Matheran .. 

891 

Cimolo, perhaps Cheul 

718 

Circle Inspector 

555 

Circle Officer, duties of 

537 

Civil, Cheul 

720 

Civil Condition by Age periods 

139-40 

(table). 


Civil Courts 

583 

Civil Surgeon .. 

528 

Classes— 



agricultural, population of, 
129;Noa-agrieultural, popu¬ 
lation of, 130. 
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Pages 

C— cont. 

Climate— 

cloudiness, 21 ; humidity, 21 ; 
mean wind speed (table), 

23 ; rainfall, 15—20; rain¬ 
fall statistics (tables), 16— 

20 ; special weather pheno¬ 
mena (table), 21—24 ; tem¬ 
perature, 21 ; temperature 
and relative humidity (table), 

22 ; winds, 21 . 

Clive, Colonel .. .. 111 

Collection of Statistics Act 661.662 

Collector—■ 524 - 553 

as Collector of Revenue, 525-26; 
as Court of Wards, 526; 
a.s District Maf-istrate, 

528-29 ; as District Repis- 
trar, 529; as President of 
District Soldiers’ Hoard 
531 ; as quasi-judieiai 
authority, 526; in charj^re 
of treasury, 526 ; duties of, 
in regard to Local Self- 
Government, 526-27; other 
officers, 527-28 ; sanitation 
and public health, 529; 

District Development 
Board 531. 

Collector of Prohihifion and 668-69 
Excise, 

Comheia (Cambay) .. 720 

Commissioner of I.abour ,.661, 667-68 

Commi.ssioncr of Police . . 367 

Communal Riots in Janjira 126 

State. 

Controls and Fair Price Shops 429 

Co-operative Department- - 
audit, 617-18; district co¬ 
operative boarci, 616; hono¬ 
rary organisers and regi'-- 
trar’s nominee, 618-19; 
marketing, 619; money- 
lending. 6I9-20; urg-.i.iiza- 
tion, 615; other staff, 

620-21; Sarvodaya Centres, 

620; supervising unions, 

616; supervisory staff, 

615-16. 

Co-operative Marketing 

Co-operative Movement 

Co-operative Societies— 

Consumers’ societies, ‘392; 

District Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank, 391-^2 ; Di.strict 
Co-operative Board, 395 
Farming Societies, 393 
Fisheries Societies, 393 , 

Grain Depots and Grain 
Societies, 392-93; Gram 
Swaraj Mandals, 393 ; 

Housing Societies, 393; 

I.iift-Irrigation Societies, 

394; Milk-supply and 
Crop Protection Societies, 

394; Other types pf 


Paces 


424 

378-95 


253 


666 

117 

567 

371-74 

921,977 

404 

154-162 


G— cont. 

Co-operative Societies— cont. 
Societies, 392—95 ; Pur¬ 
chase and Sale Societies, 
392 ; Societies in Sarvodaya 
area, 395; Taluka Co¬ 
operative Supervi sing 
Unions, 394 ; Taluka Deve¬ 
lopment Boards, 394. 

Cost of cultivation of paddy 
(table). 

Cottage Industries— 

bamboo working, 359-60; 
blackstnithy, 358-59 ; brass 
and copper working, 360-6!; 
carpentry, 361-62; charcoal¬ 
making, 356-57 ; hatidloom 
weaving, 364; leather 
woruing. 358 ; miscellaneous 
industries. 364-65 ; pottery 
.and brick-inakin.g, 362-63 ^ 
wool-we.iving. 357-58. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act (1925). 

Courtenay, Mr. 

Creeks— 

Antnra, 6 ; Ba.s.scin, 6 ; Janjira, 
9; Panvel, 6 ; Kevas, 7.. 

Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment. 

Crop-finance 

Crossby, Lieutenant 

Cumulative Time Deposit 
Scheme. 

Customs (Hindu)— 

Bhagnts or mantriks, 153; 
birth ,155; bodies who prea¬ 
ched the forms of marriage, 
158; chaulac.trerr.ony, 156; 
Child Marriage Restraints 
Act (1921). 160; dohale, 

155 ; garbhncflian, 154 ; 
Hindu Marriage Act 
(1955), 160; Hindu 

Marriage Disabilities Re¬ 
moval Act (1946), 160; 

karnaredha C(.rciT.ony, 156; 
marriage ceremoniai prac¬ 
tices, 158; mai’i iage. form.s 
of, 154—59 ; marriage rules, 
159-60 ; n.iming ceremony, 

136; panchavi and saiht 
ceremony of, 155; sacra¬ 
ments, 154; suher (cere¬ 
monial impurity), 156; 
thread-girding ceremony, 

I 56—58 ; vndhu parikshh 
and sakharpuda ceremo¬ 
nies, 160; wedding cere¬ 
mony, 160-61 ; wedding 
ceremony, stages of, 161 ; 
wedding rites, 160-61; 
widow remarriage, 161-62. 


Dadaji Raghunath Dc.shpande 92-93, 852 
Dahivali-Tarf-Nccd .. .. 75^ 

Dahrasena . . , . . , 63 

Damaji Gaikvad .. . . 108 

Danda {See Rajpuri) 

Dangerous Drugs Act (1930) .. 


668 
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D— cont. 


Paces 


Danger Point, Mathcran ,. 867 

Dasagaon .. .. .. 756-57 

Dattaji Pandit ., . . 940 

Daulat Khan, admiral . . .. 88, 89, 972 

Daulatrav Shindc .. .. 115 

Davis, Mr. J. M. .. .. 118 

De Castro .. .. 852, 903 

Decluzeau, Lieutenant .. 971 

Dc Couto .. .. .. 784 

Della Valle . 728, 739-40 

Density of population .. .. 130 

De Perron . . . . 787 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour 662 

Dcshmukli, C. D- .. .. 120 

Devabhuti, Slumga King . . 59 

Devasena .. .. 61 

Devghar or Ilaresbwar .. 757-58 

Dhak. 738 

Dhammayira . . 66 

Dbaranitar or Sabaj, port and 464 758-59 

creek 

Dbavale, a /illagc . . 714 

Dhodanibyucbe p.ani or water- 871 

fall stream, Matberan. 

Dbondji Angrc .. 102 

Dialects, local, peculiarities 137 

of. 

Dickinson, Captain , . 915 

Director of Prol.diition and 668 


Excise. 

Directorate of Industries— 
functions, 612—14; indus¬ 
trial schools, assistance, 
loans and licence, 614; 
organization, 612. 

Directorate of So'ial Welfare .. 580,674-75 

Diseases of cereals— 

Kani. 317 ; Karpa 316. 

Diseases of fruits - • 

bandgul of mango, 318; 
hbusi of mango, 318; 
bud-rot of coconut, 318; 
kolei'oga of arcca-nut, 

317; stcmblecding of 
coconut, 318. 

Diseases of pulses— 
mar, 317. 

Diseases of vegetable— 
bhusi, 317. 

District Court . . . . . . 583 

District Deputy Collector .. 531 

District Inspector of Land 552—54 
Records and his Staff. 

District Judge .. .. ..527,583-84 

District Local Board— 

administration of Board, 

633; civil works, 636; 
district village panchayiit 
mandal, 639—42 ; district 
building committee, 635 ; 
expenditure, 634; income, 

634; medical and public 
health, 635-36; iiyayit 
panchayats, 642 ; organiza¬ 
tion anti functions, 632-33 ; 
primary education, 633-34 ; 
roads, 634-35 ; veterinary 
dispensaries, 636; village 
panchayats, 637—39; water- 
supply, 635. 


District Magisirate .. ., 528, 567 

District Registrar . , 529, 564, 566 

District Rural Development.. 529 

Board. 

District Superintendent of 527,567-68 

Police. 

Diva-Apta railway route .. 461-62 

Divisional Commissioner . . 540—42 

Divisional Development Council 541 

Di'dsional Forest Officer . . 525, 527 

Djanda or Jhanjha .. 718 

Dorn Joao De Castro . . .. 784. 922 

Dom L/Ourcncc dc Almeida, 721 

Portuguese Commander. 

Dowdall, Lieiitenam .. .. 971 


Dress— 131—34 

, of child, 1 32 ; choir (blouse), 
item of, 133; t>f female, 

133; of female tribal, 

134; of gentlemen, well- 
to-do, 132; Lu^ade, item 
of, 133; of male, 132; 
of male, poor class, 132; 
mode of wearing dhotar, 

132; mode of wearing 
sadK 133; of young man, 
well-to-do, 132. 


E 

F.agcrton, Colonel .. 911 

Echo Point, Mathcran .. .. 867 

F.conomic Geology— 14-15 

bauxite, 14; building 
materials, 14; mineral 
springs, 14-13; salt, 
production statistics of, 

15. 

Economic Prospects— .. 517—522 

agrarian economy, 518*. 
economic background, 518; 
extensive and intensive 
cultivation, 518-19 ; factors 
determining economic pros¬ 
pects, 517-18; fisheries, 

520 ; forest produce, 520 ; 
improvement of agriculture, 

519; industrialization, 

520-21 ; land refo'^ms, 

519-20 ; marketing reforms, 

522 ; transport and com¬ 
munications, 521-22. 

Economic Trends— 

standard of life, 503—17; 
economic prospeers, 

517-22. • 

Education and Culture— 

affiliated colleges, 644; 

Bombay Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act (LXI of 1947), 

645 ; compulsory educa¬ 
tion, 648 ; Department of 
Education, 644-45 ; dis¬ 
tribution of schools, 648; 

District School Board, 

645—47 ; education in 
fine arts, 632; expendi¬ 
ture on primary schools, 

647 ; historical background, 

643-44; Konkan Education 
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E— cont. 

Education and Culture— eont. 
Society, 644 ; literacy and 
educational standards, 
644 ; newspapers and libra¬ 
ries, 632 ; oriental schools, 
632; professional and 
technical education, 650; 
seconOary education, 

648-49; social education, 
650 ; special schools, 649 ; 
statement of recognised 
technical institutions, 651 ; 
statistics of primary 
schools, 647 : technical 
and indvistrial training, 
650 ; training iiiKtitutioiis 
and government training 
colleges, 647. 

Electricity generation .. 

Elephanta— 

Ardhanarishvar, 767—69; 
Bhairav, 773-74 ; conquest 
of, 106; 7'hc East Wing, 
776—79 ; The Fourth 
Cave, 792'--96; Great 
Cave, 761—76; hi.storv, 
780—88 ; The Cing Chapel, 
770 72 ; marriage of Shiv 

andPat vati, 772-73 ; Parvati 
in a pet, 769 ; Ravan untlcr 
Kailas, 769-70; remains, 
789—91 ; Shiv as Maha- 
yogi, 775-76 ; Shiv Dan¬ 
cing, 774-75 ; ,Shiv and 
Parvati, 765—67; The 
Third Ca\e„ 788—92 ; The 
Trimurn, 763- 65; The 


Pages 


348-49 

759 


Ellora Caves .. 

78! 

Elphinstone Ltike, Mntherr.n .. 

863 

Elphinstone, Lord 

888 

Employment of Children Act 

666 

(1929). 


Employees Provident Fund Act 

665 

(1952). 


English and Shivaji, struggle 

88-90 

between. 


Erskine 786i note 5, 788, note 1. 792 

Etikad Khan 

94,946 

Executive Engineer 

527 

Executive Magistrate . . 

585 

Export trade .. , 

417—19 

F 


Factories Act 

663 

F'actorj' Department— 

666-67 

chief inspector of factories. 


666. 


Fair Price Shops 

429 

Fairs 

430-31 

Famines— 

339 

famine of 1803, 1854. 


Faris Khan 

109, 113 

Fateh Khan, Sidi 

81 

F'ath Khan . 

82, 84 

Fatehsing Bhosle 

141 

Fcri.shta .. 

72 

Ferries, perennial and seasonal 

457-58 

Fibres .. 

272—74 


F—conf. 

Fifteen-year Annuity Certificates 

Finance . , 

Financial assistance to— 
agriculture, 405-06; Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes, 
411 ; Small-scale and Cot¬ 
tage industries, 408—II. 

Firuz, the Bahamani King 

Fish-- 

chief varieties of, 41 ; deve¬ 
lopment potentialities, 42 ; 
fishing gear, 39-—41 ; fish¬ 
ing season, 41; govern¬ 
ment assistance to, 42; 
introduction, 39 ; list of, 
42-54; 

Fi.sheries Department, fisheries 
administration. 

Food— 

animal, used by, 136 ; of 
artisans, workmen and 
labourers, I 36 ; ingredients 
of. 135 : of Kunbis and 
others, 136 ; meal, evening, 
items (if, 135; meal mo. ning, 
items of, 135 ; meals, num¬ 
ber of, 135. 

Foihes . . 

Forest area (tablc.s) 

Foiest Departri i nt— 
classification of forests, 607- 
08 ; composition and condi¬ 
tion of crops, 604—06; 
control over privt.te forests 
under section 35 of I. F. A., 
611; duties of forest offi¬ 
cers, 606-07 ; exploitation 
of forest ptoduce, 609-10; 
forest buildirg.s, 610; fonst 
roads, 610 ; foiests in the 
district, 003 ; functions of, 
608-09; illicit cuttings 
and unauthorised removal of 
forest produce, 610-11; 
organization, 602-03 ; rights 
antf privileges, 611, 612; 
Second Five-Year Plan 
Schemes, 611 ; Vanama- 
hotsava, 610 ; wild life and 
game management, 611. 

Forests— 

are.a under, taluka-wise, 26— 

31 ; bam.boos, list of, 36; 
Chief trees, list of, 32-33 ; 
deciduous species, 25 ; dis¬ 
tribution of, taluka-wise, 
26—32 ; grasses, list of, 36 ; 
herbs and climbers, list of, 
36 ; minor forest products, 

32 : shrubs, list of, 33-36. 

Forts— 

Avchitgad, 710—12; Bhiv- 
gad or Bhimgad, 712; Bir- 
vadi, 712-13, 850 ; Chandra- 
gud or Moon Fort, 714; 
Ilirakot or Diamond, 702; 
Janjira, 706; Kansa Fort 
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vu 

PaCF.3 

403-04 

205-06 

720 

39—54 


622 

135-37 


852, 907 
222-23 


25—36 
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Pages, 


Forts— cont. 

(Piidrnadurg), 906 ; Khu- 
bladha, 972;KolAba, 703—' 

07 ; Korlai, d ; Kotaligad, 

838; Lingana, 850; Madgad, 

850 ; Mangad, 855-56 ; 

Mangalgad, 5 ; Manikgad, 

856,; Peb, 913; Portuguese 
or Agar Fort, 735-36; Pra- 
bal 920-21 ; Rajmachi Fort, 

2 ; Ratangad, 924 ; Raygad, 

5, 924—50 ; Sagargad Fort, 

952 ”56 ; Sarasgad Fort, 

961 -62; S o II g i r i, 965 ; 

Surgad, 965 • -67 ; Tal agad, 

855, 967—71; Tungi, 

973 ; V'ikatgad, 915; 
Vishramgad, 855, 978-79. 

Fruits— 274—80 

Fryer, Dr., English traveller 716, note 5, 
784, 790 and note I. 899. 


901. 9)3. 


G 


Gagahhatt 

934,941-42 

Gagode .. 

798 

Gangavali 

798 

Ganapati 'I'emple, Pali. . 

910 

Gangasagar lake, Raygad 

930 

Girbat Point, Mathevan 

864. 897 

Garcia d’Oi ta 

784 

G.autamip'.itra Sitakarni, the 

58, 59 

.Satavahana King. 


Gazi-uddin 

114 

Gemclli Careri, the Italian 

728 

traveller. 


General Administration— 

523-42 


Administrative Divisions, 524; 
introduction, 523; Jama- 
bandi, 533. 


General Administration Depart- 524--42 
ment— 

Functionaries, circle ofllcer 
and circle inspectors, 537 ; 

Collector, 324 ; Divisional 
Commissioner, 540 — 42; 

Micr.Iatdars and Maha'karis, 

532—36 ; Patjl, 537-38; 

Prant Oiliccrs, 531-32 ;Ta- 
lathi, 338—39 ; village ser¬ 
vants, 539-40. 

Geographical aspects — 10—12 

Alibag-Shrivardhan coast- 
lands, 11 ; central interior, 

11-12; loot-hill zone of the 
Sahyadris, 12; Karjat- 
Khopnli region, 10 ; Panvcl- 
flats. 10—11. 


Geology 

12—15 

economic eeologv, 14-15. 

Gerald Aungier 

935 

Gharapuri (.See Elcphanta). • 

Ghazi Khan 

102 

Ghcria - 

fort, 97; fall of, 111-12. 

Gilani, Bahadur 

74, 75 

Goa Grant . . 

64 

Goddard, General 

911 

Govinda III (794—813 A.D.) 

67 


Great Chauk Point, Matlieran.. 

866 

Greater Bombay Laws and the 

678 

Bombay High Court (Declara¬ 
tion of Limits) Act (1945). 

Grose— 

786 

account given bv, 101. 

Guardians and Wards Act (1890) 

681, 682 

Gujarat Kntgs— 

sway over Kolaba 

75 

Gulbarga— 

capital of Bahamanis 

73 

H 

Hall. Major 

116, 948 

Hainbirrav Mohite 

940,944- 

45 

Hamilton, Mr. T. S. 

786 

ILapiis Tale. Mahad 

854 

Harding, Bishop 

889 

Harihara II 

72 

Huripant, General 

116 

Hart Point, Matheran . . 

862 

Hathignmpha, inscription 

59 

llatrioli . . 

803 

Havelock, Mr. .. 

125 

Hawker.s 

430 

Hector de .Sylveira of Bassein.. 

903 

Henry Oxenden 

935 

Hills— 

4-5 

Talagad, 5 ; Karnala, 5 ; Mir> a- 
Doiigar, 5 ; Ratangad, 5 ; 

Sagargad, 5 ; Sahyadris, 4- 
5 ; Sukoli range, 5. 

Hindu Marriage l^isabililies Re- 

160 

moval .Act (1946). 

Hirkani Point, Raygad 

925, 929, 
931, 932 

Hiuen-Tsang (640 A.D.) the 

65, 718 

Chinese pilgrim. 

Holkar, Ahilyabai 

903 

Hot Spring.s— 

737 

Kondivafo and Sav, 

Houses— 

agri., 131 ; bettor class towns¬ 
men, 131 ; Kunbi, 130; 
middle-class tradesmen, 

131; types of, 130-31. 

Houses and housing 

130 

Hunter, Ur. 

791 

Husain Nizam .Shah, the Ahn.ad- 

724 

nagar King. 

H'itchiiison, Capt. 

971 

I 

Ikshvaku.s, of Andhrapatha .. 

58 

Imports ,. 

416-17 

Indian Trade Unions Act.( 1926) 662, 664-65 

Indradatta 

63 

Indrarnja 

66 

Indra Varman, Viceroy of Kon- 

64 

kan. 

Industrial Arbitration Court .. 

665-61 

Industrial Dispute? Act ., 

666 
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IX 


I — coni. 

Industrial Disputes Act (1947). . 

Industrial Employment (Stand¬ 
ing Orders (Act). 

Industries— 

chemicals and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, 351—53 ; cottage 

industries, 356—65 ; cotton 
textiles, 353-54 ; employers, 
employees and indepen¬ 
dent workers (1951), 
343—45 ; introduction, 

341—46; manufacture of 
coated fabrics, 354-55 ; 
manufacture of grinding 
wheels, 346—48 ; paper 
and paper products, 350-51 ; 
persons engaged in different 
industries, in 1911, 1921 
and 1931, 341-42; rice, 
milling, 349 ; salt-making, 
355-56 ; statistics of trade 
unions, 365. 

Industries, small-scale, cottage, 
etc. 

Inspector-General of Prisons.. 

Inspector-General of Registra¬ 
tion, 

Insurance 

Irrigation— 

bandharas, canals, 304; 
Kalundra bandhara, 306; 
major, medium, minor 
irrigation works (table), 
308—11 ; Mutholi ban¬ 
dhara, 306; Sources of 
water-supply (table), 304; 
Vasrang bandhara, 306; 
wells, 305. 

Irrigation and Power Depart¬ 
ment— 

duties of officers, introduc¬ 
tion, 594; irrigation 
works, 595 ; water-supply 
and drainage schemes, 

596-97. 

J 

Jail Department- 

accommodation in jails, 380; 
board of visitors, 579; 
education of prisoners, 
579; Inspector-General 
of Prisons, 575 ; Jailor, 
575 ; jails, guarding esta¬ 
blishment in, 577 ; loca¬ 
tion of, 575 ; organisation. 
575; Jail Reforms Com¬ 
mittee, 578; Medical 
officer, 577; payment of 
wages for prisoners, 578 ; 
prisoners, classification of, 
577 ; daily routine of, 
580; release on parole 
and furlough of, 578-79; 
recruitment, 575-76; 

Superintendent of Prisons, 
973; Taluka Subsidiary 
Jails, 575- 

Jaimur, perhaps Cheul 

James, Commodore 

Janardanpant Hanamante 

A-2061—74. 


Pages 

661-62 

661 

341—66 


404-05 
305, 306 


594-97 


Pages 

J— cont. 

Jahjira. 80, 92, 93, 94 

Jayakeshin, a Kadamba Ruler. . 69, 70 

Jaysing Angre .. 84, 115, 116, 702, 707 


Jedhes 
Jijabai 
Jimutavahan 
Jivaji Ballal 
John Child, Sir 
John Malcolm, Sir 

Joint stock companies— 

private limited companies, 
411-12; public limited 

companies, 412. 

Judicial Department— 

bar associations, 588; civil 
court, 583-84; civil 

judges, 584; criminal 

court, 584—87; district 
court, 583 : district judge, 
583-84 ; executive magis¬ 
trate, 583; high court, 
584 ; judicial magistrate, 
585; law officers, 586 ; 
legal practitioners, number 
of, 386 ; nyaya panchayats, 
588 ; revenue and expen¬ 
diture, 587; sessions 

court, statistics of, 587, 


714 
927, 943 
65 
115 
93 
124 
411-12 


583—88 


Jungle satyagraha 

» » 

756 

Juvenile courts .. 

• • 

581 

Jyotirvilas 

» • 

120 

K 

Kadambas 


69 

Kalachuris 

• • 

63 

Kalusha ,. 

• • 

945 

Kambhoj dynasty, ruling Kolaba 

57 


Kanhoji Angre . 


718 
108 
940 944 


Kanhoji Angre II 
Kanishka I, Kushana emperor 
Kapardi . . 

Karanja port 

Karanje. . .. • • _ • • 

Kardamakas, the Scythian 

family. 

Karjat-Khopoli railway route .. 
Karli pass .. .. ' 

Kar Talab Khan, general of 
Aurangzeb. 

Katvan (Sondai) stream, 
Matheran. 

Kaulacha pass . . 

Kansa Port (Padmadurg) 
Kegwin, Mr. 

Kennedy, Mr. H, K. .. 

Keshi Raja 

Khali Khan .. .. 92 

Khalaf Hasan . . 

Khanderav Raste .. .. 

Khanderi, fort built by Shivaji 
Khandoji Mankar, Maratha 
general. 

Khan Jahan, Moghal governor 
Kharepatan plates 


115, 116, 
702, 703, 705. 
955, 963 
707 
57 
67 
463 
822 

n 58 


439, 923-24 


838 

906 

943 

697 

70 

928.933 
73 
852 
88—90 
NO 

85 

65,66 
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K—com. 

Packs 

Kharivali . . 

829 

Khubladha, a bastion .. 

928 

Khubladha Fort 

972, 974 

Kirtivarman I . . 

63, 64, 65 

Kol Caves 

831 

Konkan Education Society 

120-21 

Konzar . . 

926 

Kondarie Cave.s . . 

831—33 

Kondivade 

833 

Kotaligad Fort . . 

838 

Kotvalwadi 

121 

Krishna I,a Satvahana King .. 

59. 66 

Kshaharata Bhumaka, earliest 
Kshatrapa. 

Kuda Caves— 

57 


Asa lhamita, a disciple of 
Pudutuanika, 840 ; inscrip¬ 
tions, 57; Mahabhoj 
Mandava Khandapalita, 
839, 842; Mahabhoj 

Sadageri Vijaya, 839 ; 
Mahika of Karahakada, 
847 ; Xagnika, 840; 
Nanda, wife of Maha- 
bhoju Sadageri Vijaya, 

839 ; Padumanika, 840; 
Ramadatta, 847 ; Sapa, 
832; Sapila. 832. 848; 
Satimata, 840 ; Shivabhuli, 
839, 840, 842 ; Shivadata, 
842, 849 ; Shivama, 842 ; 
Shivapalita, 842; Sulasa- 
data, 839, 842; Thera 

Bhadanta Pa’timita, 840 ; 
'I'hera Shivadata, cider, 

840; Utaradata, 839, 

842 ; Vijaya, 848 ; Vijaya- 
nika, daughter of Maha¬ 
bhoj Sadakara Sudamsaiia, 
846 ; Vyaghraka, 841. 


Kude, a village famous for eaves 838 

Kulambi pass .. .. .. 838 

^umbaru bay .. .. 850 

Kumbaru Point .. 850 

Kunbis— 

food preparations, 136; 
houses of, 130; women, 
dress of, 134. 

Kurla, Nala . 853 

Kurnad, a village . . .. 850 

L 

Labour Department—• 661—68 


Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, 662-63 ; Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act 

(1946). 661, 662, 663. 664 ; 

Bombay Labour Welfare 
Act (1953), 666; Bombay 
Maternity Benefit Act 
(1929), 666 ; Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Settlement 
Act, 661 ; Chief Inspector 
of Factories, 666 ; Col¬ 
lection of Statistics Act, 
661, 662 ; Commissioner of 
Labour, powers and func¬ 
tions of, 661 ; Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing 
Pactorie.s Act (1925), 666 ; 


Labour Department— cont. 

Deputy Conunis- 

sioner of T.about 661, 662 ; 
Kinployces’ Provident Fund 
Act (1952), 665; Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act 
(1938), 666; Factories Act 
(1948), 663; Factory 

Department, 666-67; 
Government Labour Officer, 

662- 63 ; Indian Trade 

Unions Act (1926), 662, 
664-65 ; Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act, 661, 662; 

Inspector of Notified 
Factories, 666 ; Inspector 
of Steam Boilers and Smoke 
Nuisances, 668 ; Industrial 
.Arbitration Court, 665-66; 
Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 
661 ; Labour Courts, 
666; Labour Officer, 
functions and duties of, 

663- 64 ; Labour organisa¬ 
tion, 661—64; Labour 
unions, registration of, 

664- 65 ; Minimum Wages 

Act, 661, 663, 664, 668; 
Organisation, 661 64; 

Payment of Wages Act 
(1936), 663, 666, 668; 
Shops and Establishments 
Act (1948), 665 ; State 
Insurance Act (1948), 
665; Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances Depart¬ 
ment, 668 ; Wage Boards, 
666; Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation .Act (1923), 667. 


Labour organisation 

365-66 

Lambia, Bapurav 

838 

Land Improvement Loans Act 

405 

(1883). 

Land Improvement Loans Act 

526, 534 

(1887). 

Land revenue system . . 

547 

Land.scape Point, Matheran .. 

867 

Language ; Census returns of 

137 

1951. 

Language (mother-tongue) 

142 

(table). 

Lar, the province of 

718 

Laran, country of 

718 

Lari, a language 

719 

Lassen . . 

922 

Law Officers 

586 

Laxmanrav Raje Bhoslc 

949 

Laxniibai alias Nani Saheb 

704 

Angre. 

Lichhavis of Vaishali .. 

58 

Life Insurance Corporation 

404-05 

Lingana Fort 

850 

Lingayat dynasty 

72 

Linschoten 

784 

Livelihood pattern, agricultural 

129 

and non-agncultural classes. 
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Paces 

L— cont. 

Live-stock— 

bovines, 299-300 ; breeditij?, 

302; classification of (table), 

298-99; ovines, 300-01 ; 
poultry, 301 ; price of live¬ 
stock (table), 303; pro¬ 
ducts. 302-03. 

Local Self-Government— 

district local board, 632 —42 ; 
municipalities, 624—29, 


Lohgad . , 

97 

Lohare, famous for Mahadev 
temple. 

850 

Louisa Point, Matlieran 

867-68 

M 


Mackay, Captain 

714 

Madan Shah, a musalmun Saint 

928 

Madgad Fort 

850 

Madh, a village 

851 

Madhavrav Peshva 

947 

Mndhavrav Tipnis 

120 

Mahabhoj Mandava Khanda- 
palit.a. 

839, 842 

Mahabhoj Sadageri Vijaya 

839, 842 

Mahad— 

851—54 


history, 851-52: municipality, 
853-54 ; population, 853 ; 
situation, 851. 


Mahadeo Koli— 

women, dress of, 134 ; food 
preparations, 137. 


Mahikavati temple, Mahad 

854 

Mahika of Karahakada.. 

847 

Mahalmiryadongar 

854 

Mahmud Rahamani 

79 

Mahmud Bcgada, Sultan of 
Gujarat. 

75 

Mahmud Gavan 

74 

Mahmud Shah, Sultan 

74 

Maharashtra .State Road Trans¬ 
port Corporation. 

621-22 

Maitland, Captain 

113 

Maintenance Surveyors 

555 

Major District Roads .. 

444—46 

Malakuda, the hill of Kuda ,, 

718 

Malct, Mr. H, P. 

888 

Malik Ahmad 

922 

Malik Eiaz, the Governor of Diu 

721—23 

Malik Kafur, Ala-ud-din Khil- 
ji’s general. 

71, 719 

Mallikarjuna (1155— 1170 A.D ) 

70 

Malik Ambar 

728 

Malojirao Naik Nimbalkar, 
Major. 

927 

Mamalc Mortezabad .. 

727 


Pages 

M— cont. 

Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris— 532—36 

Chairman of Taiuka Deve¬ 
lopment Board, 536 ; Magis¬ 
terial, 534 : other adminis¬ 
trative duties, 536 ; quasi¬ 
judicial, 534 ; revenue 
duties, 533-34 ; sub-treasury 
officers, 535. 

Managed estates, administra¬ 
tion of— 

Bombay Court of Wtirdf. Act 
(1905), 681-82. 

Guardians and Wards Act 
(1890), 681-82. 


Manaji Angrc .. 

.. 102, 105. 

106, 107, 
112, 115- 
16, 702. 
706, 972, 
974 

Mandad 

854-55 

Mandagara of Ptolemy.. 

854 

Mandagara of Periplus.. 

854 

Mandva .. 

854 

Mandvu, port and creek 

464 

Mangad fort 

855-56 

Mangalesha 

63—65 

Mangaon 

856 

Manik Chavda .. 

703 

Manuel de Souza 

976 

Manures 

314 

Masudi, the Arab traveller 

.. 718,719 

Matheran— 

.. 857—900 


animals. 882—83; birds, 885— 
87 ; climate, 874-75 ; clim- 
bsrs, 881-82 ; domestic ani¬ 
mals, 888; excursions, 899- 
900; ferns, 879-80; flowers 
and gardening. 879 ; forests, 
870-71 ; geology, 868— 
70; grasses, 879; half day 
walks, 893—97; hill top 
walks, 892 ; light railw'ay 
line, 860; Neral-railway, 

860- 61; Objects-Catholic 

chapel, 891 ; church, 

English, 891 ; mosque, 

691; temple, 891-92; 

ponds, 873-74 ; points, 

861— 68; Alexandra, 865- 

66 ; Danger, 867 : Echo, 
867 ; Great Chauk, 866 ; 
Garbai, 865 ; Hart, 862 ; 
Landscape, 867: Louisa, 
867-68; One Tree Hill, 

866-67; Panorama, 863—65; 
Porcupine, 868; Rainfall, 
876—78 ; streams, 871-72; 
trees, 880-81; vegetables, 
879. 
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M— cont. 


Packs 


M—conf. 


Pacea 


Mayurasharman, a Kadamba 63 

hint:. 

M muiua Ahmad ., .. 978 

Maury a kings .. .. .. 61 -63 

Maynak Dhandari . . . . 705 

M utraon, capture of .. .. 94, 974 

McNcalc, Captain .. .. 101 

Me,li, items of .. .. .. 135 


Medicttl and public health ser¬ 
vices— 

Civil Hospital, AiihaE, 655- 
56 ; diseasc.s in the district, 
654; dispensaries, 656 ; 

early medicinal system, 


Muazzam . . . . 86,92 

Mubarak, son of Ala-vid-din .. 72 

Muhatnniad, the Bthainani 720 

King. 

Muhammad II (1378 -97) .. 73 

Muhammad Shah HI (1463 -82) 74 

Mtirarji, son of Jaysing Angre 116 

Murtuza N'izatn Shah . . .. 724 

Murtuza Niz.am Shah IJ . . 727 

Murud— 901-02 

history, 901 ; municipality, 

901-02; port, 464; situa¬ 
tion, 901. 


653 ; family planning cen¬ 
tres, 657 ; functions of 
Public Health Officers, 

658-59 ; obligatory duties of 
the local bodies, 639-60; 
otalenient of deaths (1957), 

653 : subsidised medical 
practitioner centres, 656- 
57 ; working of hospitals, 

654-55. 

Mediiinal and Toilet Prepara- 668-69 

rions (Excise Duties) Act 
(1955), 

Metropalli .. .. 856 

Mhasla. 856 

Michael Scott, Mr. .. .. 889 

Minimum Wages Act (1948) .. 661,665, 

604,668 

Miscellaneous Occupations — 
h tk-'T i 495—98 ; bicycle re¬ 
pairing, 498: boarding and 
lodging, 476—80 ; domestic 
services, 500 ; Hour milling, 

499-500: hair-cutting s.a- 
loons, 484—88 ; hotels and 
restaurants, 472—76 ; laun¬ 
dering, 438 —91 ; medical, 
legal and teaching profes¬ 
sions. 501-02 ; pan and bidt 
shops, 491—9t; religious 
profession, 500-01 ; sweet¬ 
meat making, 498-99 ; tai¬ 
loring. 480—84. 

Miya .Achan .. .. .. 108,113 

Moghals, conquered Kalyan . . 83, 93 

i\Io!t..ylendcrs Act of 1946 .. 368—71 

Mora. 462-63, 

976 

Moore, Brigade-Major .. 971 

Moro P.^ndii Pingle , , .. 934, 938, 

940, 945 


Muslims— 187—96 

customs of, 193—95 ; circum¬ 
cision, 194; dealh and 
funeral, 195-96; divorce, 

195; marriage, 194-95; 
pregnancy and birth, 

193-94; dress (male and 
female), 190-91 ; economic 
condition, 196 ; food habits 
of, 189-90; holidays (reli¬ 
gious), 193 ; main classes of, 

187—89 ; Bohoras, 189; 

Daldis, 189;Jamatis, 188; 

Khoias, 189 ;Memans, 189; 
organisation, 191; orna¬ 
ments of, 191 ; places of 
worship, 192-93 ; popula¬ 
tion figures, 187; public 
trusts of, 196 ; religion, 192, 
religious officers, 193; 
speech of, 189. 

Musopalli of Ptolemy ,. .. 856 

N 

!\agaon .. . . . . .. 902-03 

Naganika . . . . .. 840 

Nagothana— 

history, Dorn Joao De 
Castro, 903 ; fryer, 904 : 

Hecter dc Sylveira of Bas- 
sein, 903; Ogilby, 903 ; 
objects, 904 ; Shivaji, 899 ; 
TifTeiithaler. 904. 


Nahapan (M9--25 A.D.) .. 58 

Nakhinda pass .. .. .. 838 

Nala kings .. 61—63 

Nana Phadnis .. .. 114,122,852.947 

Nana Saheb, Pesbva . . .. 706 

Nanda, wife of Mahabhoja Sada- 839 


Mosciirdi, Mr. E. H. .. .. 697, 710 

712. 

Mosque', . . .. . • 702 

Mosque, Cheu) .. 751 

Motor Vehicles Department— 561 -63 


Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
Act, 363; Liaison with 
I'olice Department, 563 ; 
Motor Vehicles Act (1956), 
561-62 ; Motor Vehicle Ins¬ 
pectors, 562; Regional 
Transport Authority, 562 ; 
Regional Transport Officer, 
562; Regional Transport 
Supervisor, 562; Slate 
Transport Authority, 562. 


geti Vijaya. 

Nandgaon . . . . 904 

Nandavi .. . . .. • ■ 905 

Naneghat, inscription . . 59 

Narayan Shenvi .. 932, 935, 938 

Naravanrav Peshva . . .. 947 

Nate .. .. •. • • 905 

Ncnaviili. . . . . • • • 905 

Ncral. 857,905 

Neralache Pani (Neral water) 871 

stream, Matheran. 

Netaji Palkar, birth place of . . 714 

Nichols . . . . . . .. 935 

Niebuhr .. . . . . 787, 792 

Nilo Pandit o/ms Nilopant .. 940,945 
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N—jowt. 


Niraji P.Tiulii 


Nischalpuri Goinvi 
Nizampur 

Non-AKrioultural Societies 
Nyiwa I’anchcyats 


Observatory, Alibiif,' 

Opiilby . . 

Oil-seeds— 

area under tH (t.iluka wise) 
(table), 267; cocotiut, 
268-69; niger, karunj, 
nimb, 26^. 

One Tree Hill, Matberan 
Orme, account of Sidis 
Ornament^, ol'nialc'; and foina'cs 
Other District Roads, statement 

of. 

Other Social Services - - 

Charity Coin m i s s i o n c t, 
677—81; depari men t of pro¬ 
hibition and excise, 668—74: 
labour department, 661 —68; 
managed estates, i.dniinis- 
tration of, 681-82; social 
welfare <leparinietu, 674—77. 
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905-06 

383--9I 
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702 
903, 922 


866-67 

78 

134-135 

446—48. 

661-82 


Ovington. Mr. . . 

791 

Oxenden, the English An has- 

710, 732 

sador. 

P 

Pachad , . 

9/7 

Pacchapur 

9C6 

Padmudurg (Kansa fort) 

94. 906 

Padumanika 

840 

Palaspe ,, ,. .. 

906 

Pale caves 

57, 851, 
907—10 

Pelaip-atmai, probably Pale 

851 

Pali . 

910 

Panchaitan-Borlai 

911 

Pandava.= 

780 

Panorama Point, Matheran 

863 -65 

Panvel— 

911 — 14 

municipality, 913. 

Paranjape, S. M. 

120 

Parashuram Bhau 

714, oil 

Pasalkar, Baburav 

'924, 965 

Pa.sses— 


Bhiinashankar ghat, 5 ; Bor 
ghat, 5 ; Dev ghar, 5 ; Dha- 
vale ghat, 5 ; Fitz-Oerala 
gh.at (Ambenali ghat), 
5 ; Kiimtha ghat, 5; 
Kaulacha ghat, 834 ; 
Kavalya ghat, 5 ; Kolimba 
ghat, 5 ; Kulambighar, 834; 
Kumbha ghat, 5 ; Kusur 
ghat, 5 ; Par ghat, 5 ; Linga 
ghat, 5 ; Madhya ghat, 5 ; 
Nakliinda ghat, 834; Pim- 
p'-i ghat, 5; Rajmachi 
ghat, 5 ; Sav'a ghat, 5 ; 
Shevtya ghat, 5 ; Varandha 
ghat, 5. 

Parali 
Patnoli .. 

A-2061—75. 


914 

914-13 


P-— 

Patil (Village headman) 

Payment of Wages Act (1936).. 

Peacock, Capt. 

Peb fort . . 

Peddor, Mr. W. G. 

Peddar’s Report on the State of 
Janjira. 

Pedlars .. 

Pen— 

history, 918 ; municipality, 

9)8—20; population, 918 ; 
•water-supply, 916-17. 

People and thrir Culture— 
religion; 162—76 ; recreation, 
176—^80; Muslims, 187—96; 
customs (Hindu), 134—62 ; 
Bene Israels, 197—200; 
backwatd coiiinmnities, 
IfO—87. 

F’erimula, perhaps Cheul 

Periplus . . . . . . . . 

Persons engaged in allied agri¬ 
cultural occupations (table). 

Pcsha\e memoiial, Shrivardhan 

Pests of cereals and pulses— 
ia^hkart alya, 315; paddy 
stem-borer, 315; paddy 
grasshoppers, 3)6; rice 
cr.aKs, 316 ; wcet, 315. 

Peth, a village ., 

Physical features 
gcogr.aphical regions, 2--4 ; 
hills, 4-5 : rivers, 3—10. 

Pipache pani Odh.'.— 

('i’ub water stream); Mathcran 

Pisharnath (liunl;) stream, 
Mat her .an. 

Pliny, historian 

Poladpur 

Police Dep.rrtment— 

Commissioner of Police, 567 ; 
constable. 568; crimes, 
figures of, 571 ; Deputy 
Inspector-Gem ral of Police, 
367 ; District Police Force, 
569 ; District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, 567-68 ; head 
constable, 568; home 
guaros, 572-73 ; Inspector- 
General of Police, 567 ; 
Police force, 570-71 ; Police. 
Inspector, 568; Police 
organisation, 567 ; police 
prosecuting staff and prose¬ 
cutions, 572 ; police, pri¬ 
mary functions of, 567 ; 
recruitment, 569-70; State 
Criminal Investigation 
Department, 567 ; State 
reserve constabulary, 571 ; 
strength, 569 ; Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Police Officers, 568; 
Sub-Inspector of Police, 
568 ; village defence parties. 
573-74 ; village police, 572. 
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888 
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915—20 
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838 

2—10 


717 
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567—74 
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Population-— 

by religion (1901-1951) (table), 

144 ; details of 1951 census, 

129; tract-wise distribu¬ 
tion, 129 ; urban and rural, 

130 ; by taluka, 1901 —1951 
(table), 146; rural and 
urban (table), 208; of 
towns (table), 209; rural 
and urban, taluka-wisc 
(table), 210. 

Porcupine Point, Matheran ,. 868 

Ports, description of .. .. 462—65 

Portuguese— 

Portuguesc-English alliance, 

100-01 ; Oovernor of Bas- 


seiii, 90; domination of, 
over Konkan, 75—77. 

Post Offices , . . . ., 469 

Post-war Reconstruction 556 

Scheme, 

Podar, D. V. 120 

Poynad .. .. . , . . 920 


Paces 

P— cont. 

Brother, Colonel .. 116, 7 12, 948 ; 

949, 971 

Ptolemy (150 A.D.) .. 60,716, 

851, 907 

Public Life and Voluntary Social 683—96 

Service Organisations. 

Public life, 683-84; Voluntary 
Social Service Organisation!; 

684- 95. 

Public Woi ks Schemes— 
bridges, 592 ; buildings, 592 : 
minor irrigation works, 593; 
other schemes, 593-94 ; 
roads, 591 ; West Coast 


Road, 593. 

Pulakesbin ”. 62 

Puranik, Nanasaheb .. .. J2| 

Pyke, Captain ., ,. ., 785 

Pyrard, the French traveller . . 727 


Prahal fort .. .. .. 920-21 

Prant Officer— .. .. .. 531-32 

duties of, as regards reve¬ 
nue, 531 ; magisterial, 532 ; 
other, 532. 

Pratishthana, Paithan, capital of 59 

Satavahanas. 

Pravarasena I . . . . .. 61 

Pretender, of Sadashivrav Bhau 707 

Prevention of Fragmentation 245— -47 

and Consolidation of Holdings 
Acr(1947), working of. 

Price, Mr., English ambassador I 14 

Primary Land Mortgage Banks 386 

Prohibition and Excise Depart- 668—74 


ment— 

Bombay Drugs (Control) Act 
(1952), 668; Bombay Opi¬ 
um Smoking Act (1936), 
668 ; Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 669-70; Collector, 
powers of, 668-69 ; con¬ 
sumption of liquor, statis¬ 
tics of, 670; Dangerous 
Drugs Act (1930), 668; 
Director, 668 ; District 
Development Board, 673 ; 
effects of prohibition, 670; 
enforcement work, 669-70; 
kinds of liquor permits, 
670—72 ; Medical Boards, 
functions of, 669; Medi¬ 
cinal and Toilet Prepara¬ 
tions (Excise Duties) Act 
(1953), 668-69; objectives 
of prohibition laws, 668; 
organisation, 668-69 ; Pro¬ 
hibition Sub-Cotnmittee, 
673-74; sanskar kendras, 
674; special commitrees, 
673 ; Spirituous Prepara- 
tions(Inter-StateTrade and 
Commerce) Control Act 
(1955), 668 ; Taluka Prohi¬ 
bition Drive Committee, 
673. 


R 

Radio communications, com- 469-70 
inunity radio sets. 

Raghoba .. ,. 9 ] | 

Raghuji Angre (1759—93) .. 112, 114, 

115, 116- 
17, 702, 
704, 707, 
974 


Raghunath Ballal Korde .. 81 

Raghunath Pant .. .. 82, 940 

Railways, account of railway 459—62 

lines and passenger transport. 

Rainfall (tabic) .. .. .. 213-14 

Rairi (Raygad) , . . . . . 924 

Rajaram . 944, 945, 

946 

Raja Sank . 953 

Kajmachi .. . . 97 

Rajpuri, port and creek, impor- 78, 79, 80, 
tance of. 96, 464, 

922-23 

Rajyabhtsht'k Kalpataru . . 943 

Ramachandni or Ramade va 71, 72 

(1271 -1310), a Yadava ruler. 

Ramaji Liixman Gharat .. 121 

Ramaji Mahadev Sarsubhedar 976 

Ramadata .. .. 847 

Ramaji Pant ., .. .. 127 

Rain-baug, Matheran .. .. 893—94 

Rambhau Mandlik, Late, Mr. 120 

Ramchandra Bavdekar .. 940 

Ramdas Svami .. .. .. 963 

Ramdharan Hill and caves ,. 923-24 

Ram Raja . 947 

Ramraj .. .. .. .. 924 

Ratangad fort .. .. 924 

Rattaraja ., . . 66 

Ravikirti, a Jain poet . . 62 
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Raygad .. -. • ■ 104, 106, 

approaches, 925-26 ; fall of, 924—50 
in 1689, History, 932- 50; 
coronation, 937- 43; objects, 

930—32; Gangasagar Lake, 

930; Jagadishvar temple; 931; 

Kala kund, 931 ; Madar 
Shah’s tomb, 930. 
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Revenue Administration— 
land settlement and assess¬ 
ment, 549—51 ; Record of 
Rights, 551—57; Settlement 
Officer, 550-51. 

5.43—66 

Richard Bourchicr 

110 

Richard 7'emple, .Sir 

949 

Rishabhadatta .. 

58 


Recreation— 

cart racing, 178 ; folk dances, 
katkari dance, 180; koli 
dance, 179; tribal dances, 

179-80; type of, 179-80; 
forms of, 176—80; gymna¬ 
siums, 177-78; indoor- 
games, 1 77 ; lalita (stage 
performances), 179; tama- 
sha, 178; Thakur dance, 

•80 ; Wrestling, 178. 

Registration Department— .. 563—66 

functions of, 563-64 ; income 
and expenditure, 566 ; Mar¬ 
riage OlFicer, 566 ; Marriage 
Registrars, 565-66; mar¬ 
riage registration fees, 366 ; 

Parsee Marriage and 

Divorce Act, 566; photo 
copying system, 563 ; Regi¬ 
strar General of Births and 
Deaths, 566 ; registration of 
documenf.s, 565 ; Sub-Regi¬ 
strar, 564 — 66. 

Regulated Markets—• ,. .. 421—24 

Karjat, 422-23 ; Panvel, 

423-24. 

Religion— .. .. 162—76 

Animism, 164—66; eclipse, 
belief in, 173; fetishism, 

168; ghosts and spirits, 

170—72 ; Hinduism, 162— 

64; daily'worship, 162-63 ; 
family gods, 163 ; omens, 
belief in, 169-70; poly¬ 
theism, 163-64; religious 
holidays, 173-76; serpent 
worship, 172-73; shama¬ 
nism, 166-67 ; totemism, 

167-68 ; witchcraft, 170. 

Remon, Lt. .. .. .. 928 

Retail Trade— . . .. .. 427—2.9 

cloth, readymade clothes and 
hosiery', 428 ; cycle shops, 

428 ; foot-wear and leather 
goods, 428 ; grocery, 427- 
28; pan, bidi and tobacco, 

428 ; Stationery, cutlery 
and bangles, 428. 

Revas Port .. .. .. 463, 950 

Revatikshetra, traditional name 717 

of Cheul. 


Rivers : names, of— 

Amba, 6-7; Bhogawati or 
Pen, 6 ; Cheul, 722-23 ; 
Kundalika or Roha, 7-8; 
Mandad, 8-9; Nigde, 7; 
Patalganga, 6; Savitri or 
Bankot creek, 9-10; Shaha- 
pur, 7 ; Ulhas, 6. 

Roads— 

Alibag-Khopoli raod, 443-44; 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa road, 
442-43; Bombay-Poona 
road, 442 ; description of, 
440—50 ; aevelopment of, 
in five year plans, 448-49 ; 
highways and major roads 
(table), 441 ; in the last cen¬ 
tury, 439; Mahad-P'andhar- 
pur road, 444 ; M.-ijor Dis¬ 
trict Roads, 444- -46; Other 
District Roads, 446—48; 
Suf ul -Mahabalcshwar-Po- 
ladpur road, 444 ; Wakan- 
Khopoli road, 444. 


Roha—• 

municipality, 951-52 ; popu¬ 
lation, 951. 

950—52 

Rose, Capt. 

970—71 

Rudradaman 

58 

Rural areas— .. 

higher income group, 516; 
low income group, 51,3-14 ; 
middle income group, 
514-15. 

513—16 

Rural broadcasting, contribu¬ 
tory scheme. 

469 

Rural tracts, population distri¬ 
buted. 

129 

Rural wages— , . 

annual servants, 337-38 ;balu~ 
tedarf, 338 ; rate of annual 

336—38 


wages of village artisans 
(table), 338 ; wages accord¬ 
ing to operations, 337 ; 
wages of casual labourers 
(table), 337. 


Ruy Freired’ Andrade 

728 

S 


Sabhasad (Bakhar) 

942 

Safdar Khan 

108, 109 

Sagargad, conquest of .. 

96, 

952—56 

Saimur, perhaps Cheul 

Sajgaon . . 

Sakharambapu . . 
Sakvarbai,wifeof Jayaing Angre 

718, 719 
956-57 
947 
11 


Revdanda fort (1524 A. D.) 
Revdanda port 


76 

464 
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Salabat Khan .. 

80 

Sales Tax Department— 

557—60 

Assistant Commissioner of 


Sales Tax, 560 ; receipts of, 


560; Sales Tax Act and 


admin stration; 560; Sales 


Tax Officer, 560. 


Sambhaii, Chhatrapati. . . . 91 

92, 928, 

937,940,944, 945 

Sambhaji Angre .. 102,105—09, 

702, 706, 955, 972 

Samuel Austin 

943 

Sanaphulla 

66 

Sankshi fort .. .. 555,957—61 

Santapur ., ., 

780 

Sapa 

842 

Sapila 

842. 848 

Sarasgad fort . . ' 

961—63 

Sarjakot . . 

703 

Satavahanas 

58—60 

Satimita 

840 

Sav 

962 

Sekhoji Angre ,, 

102, 104, 
105 

Semulla, perhaps Cheul 

717 

Separation of Judicial and Exe¬ 

586 

cutive Functir)ns Act, 1951. 


Shahabuddin Khan .. 

92, 906 

Shahaji Bhos le 

80 

Shah Tahir 

79.911 

Shahu-Chhatrapati 

97. 947 

Shahu and the Sidis .. .. 

104 

Shaikh Abud 

948 

Shaikh Muhammad, the Musal-. 

722-23 

man Governor of Cheul. 


Shaka, Kings of Western India 

GO 

Shakayavana Palhavanisudan . ,■ 

58 

Shamji Naik 

937 

Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit ,. 

120 

Shankarrav Shirke 

73 

Shayasta Khan 

83,918 

Shaikh Nizam .. 

946 

Shirdhon 

962 

Shivabhuti 

839, 840, 


842 

Shivadata 

842, 849 

Shivaji, Chhatrapati 

81—91, 

705, 713, 732, 852, 918, 928. 

931—944,970,972.977 

Shivama 

842 


Shivapalita . . .. .. 842 

Shivtiirgha) . . , . . . 963 

Shops and Establishment Act, 665 

1948, 

Shops registered under the Sales 424-- 27 

Tax Act. 

Shristhanak, Thana .. 719 

Shrivardhan— .. .. . , 464-65, 

municipality, 964; port, 464-65. 963-64 

Shurparak, Sopara 719 

Sibor, perhaps Cheul .. .716 

Sidi Ahmad Khan ., .. 113, 125, 

127 


S— coni. 

Sidi Ambar 

Sidi-English relations . . 

Sidi Hila! , . 

Sidi Ibrahim Khan 

Sidi Johar 
Sidi Kasim, the Moghal admiral 


123, 


Sidi Khairiyat 
Sidi Masud 
Sidi Muhammad Khan 

Sidi of Jinjira 

I^atcr History. . 

Sidi Rahman 
Sidi Sambal 
Sidi Saat 
Sidi Surul Khan 

Sidi Yakut Khan 
Sidoji Gujar 
Shilaharas (765—1260 A.D.), 
717; 65—72; Konkan and 
Northern, 916. 

Simpson reservoir, Matheran .. 
Simuka, founder of Satavahana 
dynasty. 

Simulla, Timulla (Cheul) of 
Ptolemy. 

Sinclair, Mr. W. F. 

Singhana (1210 A.D.) ,, 

Skandavarman 

Small savings scheme . . 

Snakes— .. .. ,. 

non-poisonous, 35; poiso¬ 
nous, 55-56. 

Social Welfare Department— 

Backward classes, classifica¬ 
tion of, 675; backward 
classes, mcasu’cs for uplift, 
675—77; Backward class 
wing, 582 ; Beggars’ Act, 
583 ; Bombay Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1938, 583 ; 
Borstal Schools Act, 581 ; 
Children Act, 580-81 ; con¬ 
stitution of, 674-75 ; Direc¬ 
torate of, 674-75 ; Habitual 
Offenders’ Restriction Act, 
1947, 583; institutions 

under moral and social 
hygiene programme, 583 ; 
organi.'-ation, 675; social 
legislation, machinery to 
enforce, 582; Untoucha- 
bility Offenders Act, 1955, 
676. 

Societies Registration Act, 1869 
Soils, kinds of . . 

Soloman, Mr. . . 

Someshvara I, Chalukya ruler 
Sondai (Katvan) stream, Mathe¬ 
ran. 

Songiri fort 

Son-Kolis, dress of, 132; Wo¬ 
men, dress of, 134. 

Sorbale, an ancient city 
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697 
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402—04 
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580—83, 

674-77 
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215-16 
125, 127 
69. 71 
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965 


780 
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S-^fow/, 

Soyarabai . . . . , . 944. 945 

Spices. 270—72 

Spirituous I’reparations— 

(Inter-State Trade and Com- 668 

meree) Control Act, 1955. 

Stamps Department— 561 

Colk’Ctcr as administrative 
head, 561; organisati<»n, 
56l;rc'e'pts rtu ised, 561 ; 

Stamp vendors, 561. 

Standard of Life .. 503—17 

general, 503-04; rural art-as, 

513—16 ; higher income 
group, 516; low income 
group, 513-14; middle in¬ 
come group 514-15; 

Sumniary, 516-17; urban 
areas, 504--1 3; liigber in¬ 
come group, 510 13: low 

income group. 507-08 ; 
middle income group, 

508 10; statistics of non- 

agriculture.! livelihood 
classes, 506. 

State-aid to lisheries,small-scale 406—07 

industries, 410-1 I. 

State Highways .. ,, 442—44 

State Insurance Act, 1948 ., 665 

State Resen'c Con stabularv .. 442—44 

571 

State Transport, facilities pro- 465—67 

vided by, 465—67 I'as^enger 
traffic, 466-67 ; routes (table), 

466-67. 


Steam Boiler and Smoke Nui¬ 

668 

sances Department. 


Stewart, Capt, 

911 

Sudhagad 

961-62 

Suketuvatmon .. 

61 

Sulaiman, the .Arab traveller .. 

782 

Sulasadatn 

839. 842 

Surgad fort 

965—67 

Surveyors, District and Cadas¬ 

554 

tral. 


Suvarnaduig 

105, 107 

Symulla, perhaps Ch.eul 

717 


T 

Tables— 

agricultural credit societies 
(Ltd.) excluding land 
mortgage banks, operations 
of, 380-81 ; agricultural 
credit societies (Unlimi¬ 
ted) excluding land mort¬ 
gage banks, operations of, 
382-83 ; Agricultural Deb¬ 
tors’ He'ief Act, the result 
achieved by various civil 
courts (July 4fi—Jun<‘ 5(), 
377 : banks (current ac¬ 
count) deposits, 1955, 
ownership of, 398-99; 
banks’ (other) deposits, 
1955, ownership of, 401 ; 
banks (fixed) deposits, 1955, 
owne'sbip of, 397 ; banks 
(savings accounrs) deposits, 
1955, owiier.sbip of. 400 ; 
bridges and causeways, 
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Tables— cont. 

451 53 ; bridges in Public 

Works schemes, statistics 
of, 592 ; buildings m Pub¬ 
lic Works sebetnes, statis¬ 
tics o.^ 592; causeways, 

454—56 : co-operative so¬ 
cieties, different types of 
.societies and their numbers, 

378 ; crop or seasonal 
finance, arrangerr erit for 
provision of, 3/7 ; crop or 
seasonal financc-advcnces 
tbiottgh co-opi rativc socie¬ 
ties (from 1946-47 to 1949- 
50), 373 ; crop or seasonal 
finance, stati mint showing 
amount of advances 
through grain depots and 
tagai (1946-47) 374; ex¬ 
ports, volume and value 
of, from various ports 435 ; 
fairs, in Koiaba district, 

431 ; grinding wheels, sta¬ 
tistics of ptoduction, 347 ; 
highwavs and major roads, 

441 ; holdings, taiuka-wisc, 
quinquennial st .ten'ents of, 

.^I'bag taluka, 231 ; Karjat 
talukn. 232; Khalapur 
taluka, 233 ; Mabad taluka, 

>• 234; Mangann taluk.a, 235; 

■ Mhasla talukn. 236 ; Murua 
pet.i, 237 ; Panvcl taluka. 

238; Pen taluka, 239; 

Poladpiir pct.a, 240; Roha 
taluka, 241 ; .Sluiwuidhan 
taluka. 242 ; Sudhagud peta, 

243 ; I ran peta. 244 ; im¬ 
ports and exports f:om 
Karanja in 1959, 436; im¬ 
ports .and exports of the 
chief con n odiiies at Mira 
in 1959-60. 436; imports 
and exports from Muiud 
in 1959-60, 437 ; imports 
and exports frotn Revdanda 
in 1958-39, 437 ; imports 
quantity and value of, in 
various port.s, 434 ; indus¬ 
tries, persons engaged in 
1911, 1921 and 1931, 

341-42; employers, em¬ 
ployees and independent, 
workers in 1951. 343—45; 
non-agriciiltiiral credit 
societies (Lto ), operations 
of, 387; non-agricultural 
credit societies (Ltd ), ope¬ 
rations of, 388 ; non-apri- 
cultural credit societies 
(urban banks), operations 
of, 389-90; non-agriculru- 
lal li^■elihood classes, sta¬ 
tistics of, 506 ; primal y land 
mortgage banks, operations 
of, 384-85 ; other district 
roads, 447-48 ; public woi ks 
schemes, statistics of roads 
in, 391 ; rainfall frequency 
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Tables— cont. 

ot\ 20; rainfall, normal.s and 
extremes of, 16—19; regis¬ 
tered dealers under Sales 
Tax Act and their turn¬ 
over of sales in 1957-5fl, 
425-26 ; registered trade 
unions, statistics of, 365 ; 
State-aid to intlustries, loans 
distributed (1935 — 1955), 
409 ; State transport routes, 
466-67; tagai loans, total 
amount advanced in Kolaba 
district, 406 ; Taliika Ueve- 
lopment Boards, progress 
of, 394; trade, extent of 
employment in, 414 ; trade, 
number of self-supporting 
persons engaged iri, 1951, 
413. 

Tadgaon.. 

'J'agai. 

'J'agara, home of Silaharas 
'I'akmak Point, Raygad 

Tala . 

Talagad— 

history, 964-65 ; fort, 851, 
961—65. 

Talathi . . . . , 

Tamhane 
Tarabai . . 

'I'cRbakt Khan . . 

'I’ehimolo, perhaps Chcul 
Temples— 

Ganapaii Panchayatan. 704-05; 
Kal Bh.'tirav, 758 ; Muhudev, 
710; Maruti, 748 ; Some- 
.shwar, 747-48. 

Tenancy— 

Bombay Kauli and Katuban 
Tenures (Abolition) Act, 
1953, 327-28; Bombay 

Khoii Abolition Act, 1949, 
329; Bombay Merged 
Teriitorie.s and Areas Act, 
329-30 ; Bombay Pargana 
and Kulkarni Watans Abo¬ 
lition Act, 1950, 326-27; 
Bombay Personal Inams 
Abolition Act, 1952, .327; 
Bombay Service Inams 
Useful to Community .Abo¬ 
lition Act, 1953, 328 ; Bom¬ 
bay Shiloti'i Rights .Aboli¬ 
tion .Act, 328 ; raluka-wisc 
statistics of cases filed, dis¬ 
posed of, etc. (1948-49 to 
1937-58), (table), 331—35 ; 
Tenancy Acts, working of, 
322—26. 

Tenures— 

Bombay Kauli and Katuban 
Tenures Abolition Act, 
1953, 545 : Bombay Khoii 
Abolition Act, 1949, 544; 
Bombav Merged Terri¬ 
tories (Janjira and Bhor) 
Khoti 'I'eiiure Abolition 
Act, 1954. 544 ; devasthan 
income*, 322 ; history of, 
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534 

65 

925, 929, 
931 
971-72 


538-39 

972 

97 

103 

718 
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Tenures— cont. 

543 47 ; inam tenure, 321, 

546- 47 ; Kauli and Katuban 
tenures, 544-45 ; Kboti 
tenure, 543-44 ; land classi- 
fic.ation, 549 ; land survey, 
548 ; “New or Impartible”, 
or “Restricted” tenure, 547; 
personal in.ams, 321 ; poli¬ 
tical inams, 321 ; service 
inams, 322 ; Shilotri, tenure, 
545 : Survey settlements, 

547- 48 ; svstem of tenures, 
319—21. ■ 
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'Ten-year Treasury Ravings De¬ 
posit Certificatc.s. 

403 

Thakur, women dress of 

134 

Thai . 

972 
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